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PREFACE. 


. is now fix and twenty years fince Mr. Cam- 
ogg dens BRITANYMN 1 A, written originally 
in Latin, was publiſhed in an Engliſh Tranſla- 
tion, with large Additions and Improvements. 
And though Enquiries of this nature may ſeem 
leſs proper for the Character and Function of a Divine, and 
eſpecially for one of my Age and Station; yet I hope I 
ſhall not be cenſured for having continued this Work un- 
der my Care and Inſpection, when it is conſidered that all 
Ages and Stations muſt be allowed their Diverſions, and that 
no Diverſion can be more innocent or laudable than the 
Hiſtory and Antiquities of our Native Country: The Love 
of which being grafted in our Nature, it follows from 
thence, that the debarring any Part or Circumſtance of Life 
from employing its leiſure Hours in thoſe pleaſing and in- 
nocent Amuſements would be an Unnatural Reſtraint. 
Wherefore, about twelve Years fince, I turned my 
Thoughts in earneſt towards the . farther Improvement 
and Perfecting of this Work; and now being about 
to ſend abroad another /mpreſſion-of it, the Reader is to 
Vol. I. C be 
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Ng "The PREFACE 
* 3 in what. particulars, and to what degrees, 
1 Second Edition 18 nber Eniarged and Improved. 
„ "ma 
1. Tas TRANSLATION, from beginning to ad, 
"hk been collated/withthe o Latin, and, it is hoped, 
will be found much better accommodated, "tha before, to 
. the Author's Senſe, and the Engliſh Idiom. The Eng- 
| Ii Tranflation alſo.hath been /eparately peruſed with an- 
other View, namely Evenneſs and L. niformity of Style; 
+ the want of which not to be well avoided in a Tranſlation 
E by ſeveral hands) was taken notice of in the former Edition, 
Eo but is to a good degree ſupplied and remedied in this. In 
8 Which Co/lation and Reviſal, the rule hath been, not to aim 
= at or affect Politeneſs and Elegancy, but (what was con- 
ceived to be more agreeable to the Subject) to ſee that the 
Author's meaning was expreſſed in plain and proper Lan- 
*. __. - guage, and, as much as might be, in the ſame Style. 
Aus agd one thing more, concerning the Tranſſa- 
tion of this. Work ; That the adjuſting it exactly to the 
Latin, will always lay it under one diſadvantage with Eng- 
Hiſþ Readers, which: is this: The Original, as written in 
Latin, was chiefly intended for the Inſtruction of Foreign- 
ers; and this made it neceſſary for the Judicious and 
Learned Author, to inſert particular Explications of many 
Terms, Cuſtoms, and Methods : Which being Peculiar to 
the Engh/h, could not otherwile have been underſtood by 
= F oreigners; but being of vulgar and common uſe among 
VX, they are known before-hand to the meaneſt and moſt 
== Ape Engliſh Reader, and may therefore, in an Eng- 
liſh Tranſlation calculated for Engliſh R eaders, ſeem 
not only uſeleſs, but in many caſes trifling. Notwithſtand- 
ing which, it was judged moſt. adviſeable in this as well 
as the former Edition, . to. tranſlate Mr. Camden entire; 
and although ſuch paſſages, as they ſtand in the Eugliſb 
Tongue, may at firſt fight appear mean and low, yet 
can they be no diminution of Mr. Camden's Judgment, 
or the Dignity of the Work, in the Account of any 
Reader, who will be ſo fair and juſt, as to remember that 
they are Explications — —4 4 intended for the benefit 
of ks OUR 


TAE 


"Tas. Tike Beeuls ET 55 N i= FM ll mm 
in ſome places there appear more of the Poerzea/ Style than 

is uſual in Proſe; which could r without de- 
: viating from the Ori becauſe; in truth, Mr. Camdey's 

_ Ras wage 4 in ie Britannia, leans much to the P 

| z riſing to a greater * ghth, and abounding 
more wich Epithets and Alluſions, tha Wi of that 
kind generally do, 
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i THE ADDITIONS, which it in ah former Im- 
preſſion were placed at the end of each County, and others 
which have been ſince made by way of Improvement in 
this, and which are very numerous; are now inſerted at 
the Places to which they belong, and A 2 with Mr. 
Camden's Text, but with proper marks of diſtinction (vis. 
this [at the beginning, and this] at the end, of every Addi- 
tion, thoughout the Work ;) ſo plain, as to be diſcerned 
at firſt ſight by any Reader who is attending to thoſe Di- 

ſtinctions, and not plain enough to d/5jigure the page, or 
offend the eye. By which, hn Reader is now eaſed. of 
the frequent SA of turning from place to place, and 

| ſees: the full Account of every particular, at one view, and 
without the leaſt Interruption ;' and yet has the Text, in 3 
effect, as entire and /e iſe n as he had before. | 


III. Of the Additions o 3 with the Text, 

very many (as hath. been intimated) are New Diſcoveries + 2 

5 and Obſervations, ſuch, I mean, as have been made fince - 

the former Edition: the publication whereof conduced 

much to excite the Curioſity of many perſons in this way, 

and led learned and judicious men, in their ſeveral Coun- 

tries, to farther Enquiries and Obſervations; which (it 

muſt be ſaid for their honour) they have communicated, 

with great freedom and readineſs, towards the Improve- 
ment of this Work. 


IV. THAT it might not be unknown or forgotten, to 
whoſe Aſſiſtance the Improvements in the former Impreſ- 
ſion were chiefly owing 3 it was reckoned a point of juſtice 
to repeat, in this Edition, a particular Account of their 
Names, as it ſtood in the former: Eſpecially, ſince ; Ser at the 
many of them have been pleaſed to reviſe and enlarge their $40. this | 


CANS Inns, in order to perfect the preſent Work; fo far 
as 


1 The P R E + A CY. 

| WT A” "Subj Tar iti [its Hatüre perpetually or owing and: vary- 

„is capable of Perfection. And although the Learned 
| Thigd, (to hom the Britannia ſtands indebted: for 
thoſe moſt | uſeful Additions in Wales) is ſince dead, to 
the great detriment of Natural Hiſtory and Antiquities ; 
yet it fell out identially for this Work, that before 
his death he ha Reviſed the whole W in eng 


to this new Impreſſion. 
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V. So ME of thoſe Curious arid {ahh Perfons, who 
eolittibu ted to the Improvement of particular Counties 
in the laſt Edition, ; have, in order to this, extended their 
9 Enquiries to other Counties alſo : The ren Reverend 
de n Father in God, William, Lord Biſhop of * Carliſle, to 

 treland., Cumberland and Weſtmoreland (moſtly, his Lordſhip's own 
Divceſe:) Dr! Kennet, Dean, and now Biſhop of Peter- 
barrow, to Buckinghamſhire, as bordering upon Oxford- 
Mire, and, in part, the ſubject of his Parochial Antiqui- | 
nes: Pr. Ti unner, Chancellor of Norwich, to Norfolk and 
Suffolk; the two Counties, of which that Dioceſe conſiſts : 
Mr. Thoresby, to the E aff and N orth-Ridings of York- 
ſhire, as having carried his Enquiries and Obſervations 
throughout that County in a general way, while he was 
making more particular Preparations for his uſeful and ac- 
curate Account of the Antiquities of Lecds. The ſame 
worthy Perſon hath alſo enriched this Impreſſion with addi- 
tional Annotations upon Mr. Camden's four Tables of Saxon 
Coins, and hath joined to them a % Table out of his 


own excellent Muſeum, with Remarks u pon it. 
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VI. BESsTIDEs the Aſſiſtances from former BenefaRors, 
this Edition hath alſo received great Improvement from 
| ſeveral other perfons, of known Skill in the Subject of An- 
tiquities. Cornwall, Devonſhire, and Somerſetſhire, have 
been greatly enlarged from Obſervations communicated 
by Dr. Muſgrave; Dorſetſhire, by Mr. Bennett ; Leiceſter- 
Hie by Mr. Rogers,, late Archdeacon of Leiceſter ; ; Hun- 
tinguonſbire, by Mr. Aftry; Worceſterſhire, by Mr. Oliver; 
the Biſhoprick of Banken, by Dr. Smith Prebendary of that 
Church; the Account of the Picts-wall, by another very 
worthy. Perſon of the ſame Name and Country, whoſe accu- 
rate Survey of it is here printed at large; the Je of Man, 
by the Right Reverend the preſent Lord or of Man, 
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 More.par ticular 17 55 it is to o be withed that ſome able hand 
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= Nation, rd M r. Sam has lately done to the 
Nobility of tear to whoſe Accounts, and to Sir James 
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f them in e Wa, that is, neither wholly to ref Heck 
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1 Ha v I N 'G ad 02 much of che reſent Edition, ad 
55 Brave enes made in it, firſt, in the Tranſlation 
8 1 Bi then, Via 5 multitude of Additions and 
P 1 Ty ns to, be 6bſerved, that the Maps 
alld have been 15 09 by knowing and ſreilful Perſons ! in 
each Coügty 8. the Errors, i in the Spellings carefully 
aended e e Plates, according to to the Corfections re- 
ned, fo far as they a peare to be needful; that" is, 
here the Nane of the ace, as it ſtood in the former 
F 0 he Map, did xl anfwer either the way of 
"or. the common way'o os among the Peo- 
* fit anſwered either of theſe, it was judged ſuffi- 
cent; if neither, it is correted. 
"Bur tho" the "v0 thus amended, ſerve the pilipoſes 
; of the preſent Wo carrying che eye of the Reader 
from place to place as Fl 19 8 5 the Deſcriptions, and do 
alſo, in the Main, afiſtver the other purpoſes of ſuch Topo- 
grap hical Surveys; ; and tho”, of late years, particular . Sur- 
FRE been taken of ſome few Countries, and Maps 


Fin * bhlhea with good degrees of Care and Accu- 
| racy : Vet! it is much to be wihed, for the honour of 
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2 Nao ations, that 1 Encouragement mi 

for ſome. feilful and diligent; hands, to babe New Her- 
veys of the ſeveral ee I of bu Megs and Ireland, 
in order to one, uniform Body & f Maps ;, fo fair, with 
— to the Letter, and fo di led with tegard 
| e Diſtances. of the 1 — from each other, E 
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* Bur-tho! ſo been 


and their Dua <2 and eee ( 10 fir as was Tj 
neceſſary) are inſerted at the end; yet are we not to 12 
poſe, that a Work of ſo great Compaſs and Extent, and 
conſiſting of ſuch a variety of Matter, can be without i its 
Errors and Miſtakes. This was by no means the caſe of 
Mr. Camden's own Performance, even after it had received 
his laſt hand; and much leſs will it be the caſe of any 
other perſon. And therefore there is gleat need, on this 
occaſion, to beſpeak the Render s Candour, and favour- 
able Allowance; which granted, will be no more 
than a juſt and equitable Return for the great Pains that 
has been taken to provide for his Inſtruction and Enter- 

tainment. But if any Errors which were originally in 
Mr. Camden's Text, or in the Additions to the former 
Impreſſion, ſhall happen to be repeated in this; ſo far the 
Reader muſt be content to take the blame to himſelf, for 
having neglected to give timely notice of ſuch Errors, 
when notice was given to him, in the moſt publick man- 
ner, of the deſign of a new * 


ccount of the preſent 
ng more. It is uſual 
per marks of Reſpect 


XII. AFTER fo particular an - 
Work ; I will obſerve but one 
with Mr. Ca to beſtow 


upon Perſons who lived in his own time, and whoſe emi- 
nent Abilities, and Services to their Country, had either 
acquired them new Honours from their Prince, or were 
an Ornament to thoſe which they. had received from 

their 
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5 7 THeit 1 Fd, be Vindicates | 
Juſtice, which was due 1 not only to the Perſons, but o : 
the pe; that Poſterity might;ſce' how fruſtful it was in 


Virtue, Wiſdow, Learning, . _ other great . 
and laudable Attainments. The like liber 
and there, in the Addititnal parts of this , a8 well 

y way, of accommodation to Mr. e e -s i 
to. let. Poſterity ſee that the preſent Age had its 
5 | cf worthy and honourable Accompliſhments in all kind 


| and hivthe Reader will find t0 eee Juſtice „ 
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Setting forth Ks Names * ah "OA 
who aſſi meg therein, 


F TER the Method, the Reader is to be in- 

formed to whoſe aſliſtance he owes theſe Im- 
ö provements. And this is a juſtice both to the 
WRIXZEE Perſons and to the York. For, as it is fit that 
each County ſhould underſtand to whom it is more parti- 
cularly obliged; ſo ought it alſo to be underſtood by others, 
that we have not built upon ſlight grounds, nor delivered 
matters upon trifling informations. Mr. Anthony Etrick 
communicated what he thought moſt remarkable in Dor- 
ſetſhire ; as Mr. Worſly of Lincol#s-Inn tranſmitted ſe- 
veral Notices relating to Hampſhire ; Mr. Evelyn, to Sur- 
rey; and Mr. Harris to Suſſex. The Diſcoveries in JYY7/t-Dr.Tamer, 


now Chan- 


ſhire depend upon the authority of Mr. Tanner, who, of 
VoL. I E | has Nerwich. 
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has made conſiderable progreſs in the Antiquities of that 
County. A Survey of Kent and Middleſex was made up- 
on this occaſion by Dr. Phr. The account of the Arſenals _ 
for the Royal Nay in Kent, with the "Additions to Port. 
_ "mouth and Anwi wy ſo EDS a8 14 relate to the Royal 
Navy, were ectrunte by Mr. Pepys. From Glo- 
_  ceſterſhire informations were ee by Dr. Parſons, 
Chancellor of that Church; and from Oxfordſhire, by 


*Non 775 * Mr. Mhite Kerinet, who will ſhortly publiſh the Anti- 
Bp. of Pe- quities of ſome part uf that County. In ſettling the an- 
50 cient Stations in Eſſex, we were particularly aſſiſted by 


kara Mr. Oofley, who Þ 1s writing the Antiquities of the whole 
Parochial - 


County; and in the deſcription of Norfolk, by a Survey 
of that County in 1 Manuſcnpt, written by Sir Henry 
Spelman, and now in the Bodleian-Eibrary. Mr. Thomas 
 Newſham, of Warwick, tranſmitted ſeveral very uſeful Par- 
© ticulars relating to Worwickſhire; aud we accurate Ac- 
count of the Antiquities of Warceflerſbire was communi- 
* Since cated by Dr.“ William Hopkins, Prebendary of the Church 
of Worceſter. Some Obſervations upon th Biſhoprick of 
Durbam were extracted by Mr. Rada, out of the Poſthu- 
mous Papers of Mr. Mickletor (a curious Antiquary) at 
+Sincz the requeſt of the Reverend Mr. + Jobn Smith, a mem- 
ber of that Church; and others were tranſmitted by 
Dr. Cay of Newca lt. The We eft-riding of Yorkſhire is 
indebted to Mr. Ra/ph Thoresby of Leeds, of whoſe abi- 
lities and exactneſs the large collection of Curioſities he 
has made himſelf Maſter of, 1s a ſufficient argument. In 
the Eaſt. riding, Mr. John Burnſall of Hull, contributed 
many things very remarkable; and Dr. Fobnſton (from 
Since whom f we expect the Antiquities of 7or4ſbire)* commu- 
; nicated ſeveral particulars throughout the whole Coun- 


a8 Lag a ty. Weſtmoreland is engaged to Mr. * Thomas Machel for 


many uſeful Diſcoveries ; as its neighbour Cumberland is 
to Dr. Hugh Todd, Prebendary of the Church of Car- 


+ Since By lifle; and laſtly, N We to + Mr. William Nicol. 


and now ol ſon, Archdeacon of the ſame Church, eminent for his 
8 knowledge in the Languages and Antiquities of the Nor- 


Nov in thern Nations. The ſame worthy Perſon was alſo pleaſed 


the Library to improve this Work by —— throughout the 


of the Dean 


and Chap- whole Province of York, towards the Antiquities whereof 
= he has 158 _—_ t Collections. a 


When 


— Te farmer N of th 


F 


N ee 8 NS N . WYMIs 
When 1 tell you" that SF Care of the Gone | 
| 5 Wales was committed to Mr. Exward Lhuyd, Keeper 


of the Muſæum in Oxford, no one will doubt the juſtneſss ; f 


and accuracy of the Obſervations” His: ome” and. 
known ability both in Natural Hiſtory. and Antiquities, as 
they remove all Suſpicions of that kind, ſo f might they + Since 
do great honour either to his native Country, or- to any © 
particular County in e in which he ſhould meet 
with Encouragement werable to the Undertaking. | 


N 


Nor can the additional Remarks in n Stotland be queſtion- 

ed, ſince they are grounded upon the authority of Sir Ro- 

bert Sibbald ; "wn Natural Hiſtory, already publiſhed, . 

and the model he has given us of his intended Autipuities, 

are a ſufficient evidence how great a maſter he is in the 
Hiſtory and Antiquities of that Kingdom. The Remarks Reviſed 
upon Ireland were alſo communicated by a Perſon very «gin by: 
well acquainted with the AWE; of that Kingdom, Sir hand for 
Richard Cox, Knight I. "Ile | * 


tion. 


The Catalogues of Plants at the end fe each County. 
were communicated by the great Botaniſt of our Age, 
Mr. Ray. They are the effect of many years Obſerva- 
tion; and that * excellent Perſon was willing to take this *, Since 


opportunity of handing them to the Publick. 


The Verſes which occur in Mr. Camden's Text, were 
tranſlated by + Mr. Kennet of Corpus Chriſti College i in Ox-+ After. 
ford.---Of all the Poetry which is quoted by our Author, RR 
the Wedding of Tame and 1fis runs in the beſt vein z whe- Hane. 
ther we regard the Thought, or the Compoſition. Who hee: * 

the Author of it was, is not certainly known; but if we 
fix upon Mr. Camden himſelf, I verily believe there will 
be no occaſion for a ſecond Gonjecture. One Argument 
for this is, that he never names the Author; whereas he 
could not but know him, ſince the Poem was publiſhed in 
his own Time. Then, if we compare the ſubject matter of 

tiſu Poem with his own Deſcription of the ſeveral Places 

which it touches upon, we ſhall find them to be much the 
| fame: and, which in my opinion puts it beyond all 
Exception, 6 never quotes the Poem with any the leaſt 
Commendation, but always uſhers it in with Coldneſs, 
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Mr. CAM D E N 


et  LLLIAM CAMDEN 

was born in the Old Bai- 
9. in London, May 2, 
1551 T. His Father, 


Painter in Londen; whither he was 
ſent very young from Lichfield, the 
place of his birth and education. His 
mother was of the ancient Family of 

4 See that the 4 Curwens of Workington, in the 

wr, County of Cumberland. 

title ori- When Mr. Camden was twelve years 

ington, and of age, he was ſeized by the Plague 9, 

4... and removed to Iſington, near London; 

ſub Edigie and being fully recovered, he was ſent 

5 + 6. to Paul's School, where he laid the 

heyy foundation of that accuracy in the La- 

lingtonie. tin and Greek Tongues, to which he 

Diar. afterwards arrived. _ | 
About that time, Dr. Cooper (ſuc- 
ceſſively promoted, firſt to the Biſhop- 
rick of Lincoln, and then to that of 
- "Waits bo. 


IV inchefter ) was Fellow of Magdalen- 
College in Oxford, and Maſter of the 
School belonging to it. To his care 
he was recommended ; and by his 
means, . admitted Choriſter; 
but miſſing of a Demy's Place, and 
being thereby diſappointed of his hopes 
in that rich and ample Foundation, he 
was obliged to ſeek a new Patron, and 
to frame a new Scheme for his future 
Fortunes. : 

The next Encouragement that he 
found, was from Dr. Thomas Thornton. 
By him he was invited to Broad-gate- 
Hall (ſince called Pembroke-College,) 
where he proſecuted his Studies with 
great application; and the Latin Graces, 
uſed by the College at this day, are ſaid 
to beof his compiling. Among his other 
Acquaintance, he was particularly hap- 
py in the two Carews, Richard and 


George; both -of this Hall, and both 
as addicted 
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- 
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1 Woot of Chriſt-druich, + he had his Cam- 
Rt 


Vol. 1. p. 


384. 


Ibrronage. have been of R 


I. 3. p- 419. 


Brown's 


” 


FL- 

: ars . . 

i | 2 to Antiquities, is to be dated from this 
H- Col- 


whoſe inclinations lay that way, what 


fame thne. And it is very probable, that 


in which time he had, by 


P. 164. 


in thoſe matters coſt him a remarkable 


that it' was carried 


+ Ep. 195. to ſpeak to 


he Univerfity, in their Elections for 
Members of Parliament. 


himſelf there, his 


addicted to the Study of Antiquities. 
For although the firſt was a Member 


ber in Broad. gate - hall; and Sir || Wil- 
linm Dugdate's effirming the ſecond to 


* 


he occnſinned by two of d 


= 


Mr. Camden s more ſetiled inchnation' 


lucky familiarity and correſpondence; 
ind being generally determined by 
ſome ſuch accidents to the particular 
Studies and Profeſſions of their Lives. 
Here he continued almoſt three years: 
his diligence 
and probity, eſtabliſned himſelf ſo far 
in the good opinion of his Patron, Dr. 
Thornton, that when he was advanced 
ta a Canonry of Chriſt- church, 5 he 
carried Mr. Camden along with him, 
and entertained him in his own Lodg- 
ings. He was then ſcarce twenty years 
old; an Ape at which the ſtudy of Arts 
and Sciences uſually excuſe young per- 


ſons from concerning themſelves in Re- 


ligious Controverſies. _ then, 
the Knowledge which he had attained 


diſappointment, For, being a Candi- 


him under a neceſfity of leavieg that = 
place. Whether he had taken the De- 


— @ Aa, W995 warion 
inly appear. That in June, 1570, 
baſe eat for it, is evident from 
+ Regiſter of the 


CY 


followed upon it. © Three years after, 


gree, and ſeems to have taken it; but 
never compleated it by Determinations. 


However, in the year 1588, & we finds Wood's 


licating the Convocation 


him ſup 
William Camden, Batchelor o 


name 
Arts of Chrift-Church) That whereas 
from the time he had taken the Degree 
of Batchelor, he had ſpent ſixteen years 
in the ſtudy of Philoſophy and other 
Liberal Arts, he might be diſpenſed 
with for the reading of three ſolemn 
Lectures, and be admitted to Proceed. 


His Supplication was granted, on con- 1613. 


dition that he ſtood 'in the following 
AR; which, it ſeems, his other occa- 
ren e not permit him to do, no- 

g appearing of it in the Publick 
Records of hor time. When he at- 
tended the Funeral of Sir Thomas Bod- 
ley, he had the Degree of Maſter of Arts 
voluntarily offered him by the Univer- 
ſity ; but whether he declined, or ac- 


date for a Fellowſhip of Al Soul Col- J does not appear. 
Thi 


lege, the Popiſh __ uch at leaſt 
ever their profeſſion was) apprehending 
that his advancement would not make 
for their cauſe, oppoſed it fo zealouſly, 
| againft him. Many 
years after, upon an imputation of 
Popery (which we ſhall have occaſion 
and by) + among other 
teſtimonies of his fidelity to the Church 
of England, he urged that inſtance as 
one; and for the truth of it, he ap- 
aled to Sir Daniel Dun, then Fel- 
ow of the College, and a perſon whoſe 
rudence and integrity recommended 
bim more than once to the choice of 


After five Years ſpent in the Uni- 
verſity, and two femarkable difap- 


- 


was the relation that Mr. Cam- 
den bore to the Univerſity of Oxford, 
which he left in the year 1571. From 
thence he removed immediately to Lon- 
don; but with what proſpect he went, 
or what encouragement he found there, 
we have no diſtinct account. It ſhould 
ſeem that he did not preſently fall into 
any particular Employment, becauſe 
himſelf has told us, that upon his 
leaving the Univerſity, he ſurveyed a 
conſiderable part of England: Relicrd 
Academid, ftudio incitato, ſatis magnam 
Angliz partem fide oculatd obivi, are his 


own words, in his Anſwer to Mr. + Ia the 


Brooke. 


years, btween his bidding adieu to 
Oxford, and his advancement to the 
ſecond” Maſterſhip of Weſtminſter- 


err in his endeavours to ſettle 
Circurſtenges put 


= 
* 


- - 
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School. His natural genius lay fo ſtrong 
towards the ſtudy of Antiquities, 
10 HA 001 07 fr P3J tot 9 LR 
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Univerfity; + KK. fol. 
but no mention iv there made of what 95. b. 


he ſupplicated again for the fame De- 1573. 


vol. 1. P · 
f 409. 


By which he muſt probably beginning 
mean that interval of four or five N 
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 Figue appearance, without more than 


* » . 


80 that the Collections = GE” 

8 he had hitherto made ſeem 

N . private Satisfaction; 
to ſatisfy a ſecret er Thirſt we 15. 78 he 

had broug 4 with him into the World. ; 

In the mean time Orielius (* the Heat Anſwer 


— he was a School- 
boy (as himſelf tells us) he could nei- 
ther hear nor ſee any thing of an an- onl 


attention and notice. While 
he, was in the Univerſity, all his ſpare 


laborious buſineſs of t 
(6) he would fain have —_ him- 
ſelf from thoſe Enquiries, and have 
chought entirely to the 
buſineſs he had undertaken. But when- 
_ ever. a Vacation gave him Liberty to 
look abroad, the thirſt returned, and 

he declares it was not. in n 


confined his 


. 
Aſter he came to be 


g School, 


of nature was ſe- 


importunity of Friends, 
wad . very early enco 
m 


uragemen 
perſons of the beſt rank. + The 


noble Sir Philtp Sidney was ever en- 


e is thoſs Nadi whilſt in 


Oxford; and, after his removal, (c) the 


Books and Money. 


ſpread throughout the Kin 


8 
totus prope 


two Goodmant (Gabriel and 

Doctors in Divinity) ſupplied him with 
The intereſt alſo 
which the former of theſe had in the 
collegiate Church of Veſminſter pro- 
cured him the place of ſecond Maſter 
in that School. 


We may well imagine that his Fame 


gdom, in 
to his knowledge of it; 
and cannot doubt but a perſon of ſo 


great attainments in that way had ap- 


plications from many hands to under- 
take the Antiquities of his native Coun- 
try. But the difficulties on one hand 

ſo great, and the helps 


other ſo inconſiderable, hat no- 


thing could prevail with him to engage | F 
which (all things 


in an 3 
ouſideradg ee almoſt neee 


in the 


er to 


t 


reſtorer of Geegraphy, as he terms him) ® 
came over into England, and applied 
himſelf arly to Mr. Camden, as 
the beſt Oracle be could conſult in re- 
lation to the Hiſtory of theſe 
doms ; and the regard which he had 
for the Honour of his , ſecond- 
ed with the authority and perſuaſions 


lution to improve and digeſt his Col- 


"[iettions 

He entered upon it with all the dis- 

advantages that could attend an Un- 

ing. It was a ſort of Learning 
that was then but juſt appearing in the 
world, when that eat and vehemence 
of Philoſe phy and School Divinity, 
which had poſſeſſed all Hearts and 
„hands for ſo many hundred years, be- 
gan to cool, 

Italy was the place where theſe To- 
Fographical Surveys were firſt attempt- 
ed, for the more eaſy and delightful 
Reading of the Roman Hiſtories; and 
there the difficulty was yery inconſide- 
rable. The expreſs remains of the old 
names preſerved in the new ones was 
a faffcient direction in many caſes ; 
and, where that guide failed, they were 
led to them by their Hiſtories, as by a 
thread ; which being ſo many, and 
withal fo minute in every the leaſt cir- 
cumſtance, paint out the Places in the 
on | plaineft manner, and render all Geo- 
graphical Enquiries a very eaſy Taſk. 
rance, Spain, and Germany had not 
this advantage in ſo high a degree; but, 
as Per were bedarf by the Ronian 


_ 8 
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grimum animum ftudiis excollere cæpi, inchivotion geſcio op ad Sheen ann ts 
valim nolim huc me natura tulit; adeò ut guer in Schola, quecungue huc * 


Fre — 


—— © 


mitatem 


avide arripuerim adoleſcens in Academid cum e penſis vacuus Mm, omnes copitationes motuſque 


auimi buc . Anſwer to Brooke, pag. 


Y Poſtes. ad urbem acceſſi; ubi fi laboriof fins docendi _munere fa ebar, & boc Antiquarizm Studium 


in bec 


Animum ſemper 


arcum inientum 


ſubinde in has vel illas Augliæ partes exſpatiari, Ibid, 


0 c) N. in Middleſex. 


exuere volebam, minime tamen potui. Negue ow pre quiſque ng 


m Jubito fingi, aut natura converts. 


Arms 


ebantur | 


cam 3 non potui non hec fludia recolere, & 
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"Arms, fo had they the good fortune to 


fall under the notice of the Roman 
Hiſtorians ; who being ſufficiently ac- 


quainted with their Affairs, by their 
nearneſs to Italy and their long ſubjec- 


tion to the Roman Empire, did de- 
ſeribe them with tolerable exactneſs. 


But Britain was another world to them; 


and accordingly when th y undertook 


to write of our Affairs, and to give de- 
ſeriptions either of People or Places, their 
Accounts were unavoidably confuſed 
and imperfect. In the caſe before us, 
the beſt direction ſeems to be the Itine- 
rary of Antoninus; 0 this, as a 
heap of bare names, without any cir- 
cumſtances of Action, is but a poor 
guide in ſuch Enquiries. 

However, it had been a much more 


comfortable bottom to embark on, had 


name 


it been ſound and intire. But he found 
it ſo mangled, by the Tranſcribers ne- 


_ gligence, or ignorance, or both, that he 
. wg ſaw he muſt 


rectify that before 
e could poſſibly proceed. Moſt of 
the ancient Writings of any note have 
been ſufferers in this way; but that 
kind (in which niles and diſtances are 
compendiouſly expreſſed by figures) is 
particularly expoſed to the ill treatment 
of Librarians. © 5 N | 
To remedy this Evil, he left no cor- 
ner unſearched, from which he might 
reaſonably promiſe himſelf any Manu- 
ſcript or printed Copy of Antoninus's 
Itinerary, Ptolemy's Geography, or the 
Wotitia, ſo far as they related to Britain. 
His learned Acquaintance at home were 
defired to make diligent | ſearch every 
where; and we find his Correſpondents 


5. abroad Ortelius, Merula, * Sweertinus, 


*Puteanus, and others, earneſtly ſolli- 
cited to contribute their aſſiſtance. He 
had alſo heard of ſome Itinerary Tables 
in the Library of Conrade Peutinger, a 


Nobleman of Auſperg; and he reſted 
not till he had obtained that part 
them which belongs 


of 
to Britain. Theſe 
are ſince publiſhed by V elſer, under the 
of the Peutingerian Tables, the 
Authority of which Mr. Camden makes 
uſe of, wherever they afford help, 
throughout the Britannia. 


Alfter he had fixed that point, and 


Stations; he conſidered that the Ro- 
mans did not frame a new name for 
every place they conquered, but gene- 
rally Laa themſelves win he 
name they found; only filing off the 
roughneſs, and giving it a Roman Ter- 
mination; ſo that, in truth, the names 
and places mentioned in Britain by 
Latin Authors, as eaſy and elegant as 
they ſounded, were generally barba- 
rous, and of a pure Britiſb extraction. 
This was a ge which he had no 


the ancient places, he muſt be con- 
tinually jealous that ſomething was 
lodged. in the meaning and import of 
the name, which, if known, might 
either deſtroy the notion he had ad- 
vanced, or confirm him in his preſent 
Opinion. This brought a new Taſk 
upon him, and a very heavy one, the 
ig a Tongue which had no rela- 
tion to any. of thoſe that he was maſter 


fort to think that it was a living lan- 


who'were Criticks in it. 
At his entrance upon the Saxon Af 


fairs, he muſt ſoon be convinced, that 


the knowledge of this Language alſo 
was neceſſary to his deſign, as much, 
if not more, than that of the Britiſh. 
Theſe later Conquerors were not ſo 
modeſt as the former. The glory and 
extent of the Empire was what the 
Romans aimed at; and if the Britains 
would be content to ſubmit, they might 
enjoy what they had, and live as quiet- 


whatever they pretended, came over on 
another errand: their buſineſs was not 


they had gained their end, by driving 
out the poor Britains, their next buſi- 


them. Theancient names werechanged, 
new methods of Government framed, 
and in a ſhort time every thing had a 
Saxon appearance. .. So that now al- 
moſt all our names of Places are origi- 


to write the Geography of Britain with- 
Out 


Knowledge of; and ſo, in ſettling 


of before: However, he had the com- 


guage, and that he wanted not Friends 


ly as they pleaſed. But the Saxons, 
Dominion, but Poſſeſſion; and when 


neſs was to root out all »zemorials of 


nally Saxon; and Mr. Camden muſt be 


ſenſible that it was as vain an attempt 
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begun to trace the ancient Towns and 
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Napp, OP e a Jurvey,jof| grew out of requeſt, Fer + Clan 4 
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*Gr EE by 4 all the 5 ber Fe about t ee of Henry ** 9 
tte. x to to their anglent Lan the SSR 8. Fins might paſs n at | 
% "This day for, broken, Engliſh... Lats 
taty 00 . A | 
ir Language [* Aſter it was diftſed. in Gonyer 
ewe cannot Lppaſe that the. Books in that . 
e pn of ti and [Language could be much regarded. 
| Ives dy ig y. mixture of fo- The e indeed were concerned. to 
the 
, keigvers. It was only tranſplanted, and e their Charters,;. but they who 
"the change . foil made little Altera- 5 ed"their Lands at the Biſſolution of 
tion init; ſo % that to is day it i8 pre-|Monaſteries, were as much concerned 
| Ws TI entire, except ſome ew words to deſtroy them. And to do- it more 
- of Latin Joh which had crept in effectually, they burnt whole Libraries 
| by their lo intercourſe with the Ro- together; 3 or, if the 2G ſaved them from 
ans. the Saxons ; taken the the fire, fire, it was with no other. deſign, 
| — courſe upon the Norman Iva. than to ſend them into the Shops of 
Hon, and, when they found themſelves Mechanicks. 


 out-matched, and reſolyed upon a _re-| A Language then, which, had. lain 
treat, and ſtood it out tor che . theirs dead for above four Hundred Years, 


alſo might ha ve been a /vmg Language, was to be revived; the Books, wherein 
and learnt (as we do French, Spaniſh, it was buried, | to be, as it were, raked 
or Italian) with a little ſtud) and con: out of the aſhes ; and, which was ſtill 
verſation. But their ſubmiſſion to the|worle, thoſe; Fragments, fuch as they 
Norman was the 10 their cir Lan- Were , exceeding hard to be met with. 
' gage, as well as their iberty. 1. NEC AN the Recnaim eatng lge theee 
liam, after he had wrought himſelf f in- Culleckiant; that of Archbiſhop Parker, 
to a kind of Settlement, and thou ht|given to Bennet-College i in Cambridge; ; 
he might practiſe upon the Fog Archbiſhop Laud's, given to the Bod- 
with 215 , expreſl ordered „That all leian Library and Sir Robert Cotton s, 
Publick Would be in French, now the rlchelt and moſt valuable 
That their Charters and Writings ſhould | Treaſure of that noble Library. 
run in the ſame Lan , and that. Nor was this peculiar to the Saxon 
Children ſhould not inſtrücted in | Monuments; for, in truth, our Engi 
their Morber- tongue, but in the Nor- Hiftoriant were left in the ſame con- 
man only. And the reign of Edward dition upon the Diſſolution of Mona- 
the the Conf.or had in me meaſure pre: ſteries, i. e. diſperſed, and unregarded ; 
the Nation for this, For and yet theſe Were of ablghne neceſſity 
the Normans bore fuch a ſwa even i to the Deſign in vier. 
Bis Court, as to give the Cuſtoms and| It wasa Ons ſenſe f the uſefulneſs 
Language of their own Country ſome of ſuch Hiſtories, and of his own great 
fort of Credit and Authority in Eng-|misfortunein not being better ed, 
land: and it began to be thought af that induced him afterwards to publiſh 
point of good breeding to be Maſter an entire volume of them. Sir Henry 
of the French Modes 4 Language, Savil collected another; and a — 
and to deſpiſe the Engliſh, as rough and haye been ſince followed by the learned 
barbarous. When the way was thus Editors of the Decem Scriptores, and by 
prepared and opened beforehand, we Dr. Fats, Mr. Fulman, Dr. Gale, and 
need not be ſurpriſed to find, in the Mr. Mbarton. Had he entered u 
Tingulph. next reign, ſo very few + who could his Work with theſe advantages, he = 
p. 98. even read the Saxon Character; or toſ met with his Materials in a much nar- 
hear that it was the great objection a- rower compaſs, and found his Taſk in- 
Wolftan, Biſhop of Worceſter, [finitely more eaſy. | 
$Mat. Par. & 7hat be did not underſtand the French The old Itinerary being ſettled, the 
dub An. tongue. In ſhort, the Saxon Lan nguage Britiſh and Saxon Tongues in a good 
I Vor. = 6 meeaſure 
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1590 another alſo in Germany, 


time, in order to the 
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ten years ears in 
Edition came out, An. 1586, dedicat- 
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> \bad alfeady FT We 
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51 ee 
him to the Sugceſſion. But, - Raving 
oſmiſſed of it, his firſt buſitieh vas, inſtead 


| tty, at che en 
y, Had drawn the 


ed to that eminent * . 
Lord Burleigb, Treaſurer to 


Ekzabeth. How well it was teceived,} 
we 20 ater frm the water oh 
Editions ; for, in the compaſs of four 
years, Mie wort no eh three at 


again anther in London in the year 
1594 

ot of theſe Editions Had been re-| 
viſed, enlarged, and corrected by the 
Author: but after that of 1 942 le 
reſolved the Work ſhould reſt for ſome 


larger Improve- 


wients which he had in view. In order 


Dr. Smiths 
Life of 


1 | Camden, 
„ 


to theſc, he took a 5 


journey ; to Sa- 
rum, and Fells, and feturned by Ox- 
ford; and two ears after, he travelled: 
as far as Carliſle accompanied by his 
learned and dear friend Sir Robert Cor- 
ton. But in the midft of theſe repard- 
tions for a' more compleat Edition, he 
was une: y interrupted; 4 in- 
ſtead of Hy ing out his Endeavours after |ceed 
new diſcoveries, was called to a defence 
of what he had already publifhed. 
The occafjon of it na hi I th 
the e death of Ri- 
e ceux King at Artus, 
Sir Heme e Mr. Cas. 
den to een, as a n wa 
7 5 10 that Office, ny who 
deſerved of her Majeſty an 


15 Kingdoms: The' Queen immedi- 


ately gare him the grant of it, and 


Mr. Camden was created, Octob. 23, in 


the fare year; having the day before 
been made Ne Bond. Yald, Perus, 
by the Conſtitutibn, none can be King 


at Ams, but who, has been firſt Herald. 


At that time Mr. Brooke was York- 
Herald, who, upon Leig bs death, 
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and' ſubject which ke was hot Maſter 
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the reſpective Earls; and 125 
pr robably, that. TM fy E 

be found i His Acecüufits of P. 
milies, an Accuſation upon that head 
would be oft ſuitable to his preſent 
| urpoſe. As it would have ſhewwʒu Mr. 

Camden forwardnefs in etigaging 
of; fo 
"the Govern- 


ible (Choice, in 


| would it have convii 
hour's of their unreaſohna 
refert a perſon wh kiiew, end 
tej jecring afiother who Was a ritick in 
the work. Afrer two years ftüdy, he 
publiſhed a Book with Ver dle 4. Di: ＋ 
lee of certain Errors yy ed 1, in 


print in the much commended Britan- 
kia, Oe. without licence 
name, either of Plintet or 1 

Befote we enter into the merits r 
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this Cauſe, be pleaſedd to obſerve, 

the way, ai hi different temper er 24 

Haviouf of theſe two Petſole It ſeems 

to have heen ſome opittion of merit tht 

ow ogy Brookea i: 8” 45 C- 
And then an une whey 

2825 deckation was not 

Mr. Camden 10 eas 


8 ro <> as. think of the thing, bu 
not fo much as. of the 1 
the riews. of lis Succeſs was nk: 4 
Him. I when the Lord Burkigh,who 
was his great Patron; exprefied his diſ- 
ſatisfaction that he had not applied to 
d him upon that occaſion, he returned 
this atfiver, That it Was purely a 
thought” of Sir Fall Greoil, without 
in ſo much as his knowledge, | | 

It was not for reputation of Mr. 
Brooke to lay aſide his true name,Brooke/- 
mouth, and to take that of Brooke, as 
one of greater vogue and di gnity. Per- 
haps Mr. Camden had as little tempta- 


tion to be fond of a F amily, on ac- 


dodbted not but the adden which he 


oh a 


1599. 


15 : 
ole buſineſs was over, he = 


wid. 


count of any Eminence it could | pre- 
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(a) Befides his Travels beſte he came” 15 4 nge and his frequent Excurſions, ſo often * 
his buſineſs in the School would give him leave; in April, 1 552, he took a Journey into Zork/bire,' 


thiough Suffolk, and returned through Lancaſpira See his Diary. 
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Hived longer, lie would habe 
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05 5 2 
greater figure in the world, and we. Sy 955 


8 this day might have enjoyed the fruit of[Zam, in th 5 — nent 
his Labours; but he was cut off at f. for- 1 vt oute 5 15 
ry=five- years of | age; "and left bebjnd iat h 


Him a confuſed mafß of Collections what 
which were purchaſed b ythe Lord B. a 
leigb, and e to Mr, Cam- day, 


be, to him, any otic ay. ** ily L 
tisfied; by comparitig Fri dhe, 
with thoſe Papers, re Mi — repel 
in'the Archives of the daes Her 

ralds. But if they had been a l 
able to him as His ae ry 


lick Library at 7 
Dis ſent: ted to 57 by Mr. NT hang bee 
[Author of the r of Lois? 
ire, inte W 12 0 


Come, thr ſeveral [ 


h 85 


main SN ER Mr. Gam: 


tug ggeſt, 1 cannot ſee ho 5 OR he 92 grounded upon the Survey of 


fairly charged with perky e 35 and 1 77 the 1ſles; for any one 


ſtice, after he had more than once af ly Ges 2 in what, lates 
$ Defence forded Mr. Glover _ al 94 445 nag Fl 54s C A NY conſid 9 
; 12 2 s and horiourah N ase. bn © {ſtrange rat Ecce made, who undertook 
ns NG the Itin. 6 B55 eland 15 6 an che ancient Towns in Britain, 
in Bark. gained a greater n em, Io it| before e . Camden. But the ſplendid 
will be more Tn remove at 1 an Line 1 „ and a number of 

branch of the bike Fax be 18552 nfiera n 
from me to injure the mentoly of that Counties Pagine glar , and Mr. Leland s 


great man. He was the very firſt who ming "that nga had provided. ample 


turned che eyes of the nation upon this Mat 1 — for the Work; all this looked, 


kind: of Learning; and let i. be 6 faid to e b 755 S n an excellent 


his honour, that what Re did was" faith- 
ful, and what be deſig ed Fe? great 


had « Comnmillion under the Broad Seal, derſtood Geographical Hiſt 
by which he was einpowered to ſearch of En gland, To deſcribe the courſe 


the Libraries of all Cathedrals, Abbies, of a River. 5 the diſtance of one 
Priories,” Colleges, Sc. And in the Town from another; ; or to tell whether 
28th yeat f the ee en e he 'ob- a Bridg e was of wood or of ſtone, or 


tained a ſpecial diſpenſation to keep e y arches it had, was reckoned 
Curate at Poppeling, Pop he we Rec- an uſe 1 hültrucdion at that time when 
tor; having repreſe ented to his Maj ffi was little in faſhion ; and 


the great advantage that might be the Cor ies of England were poſſibly. 


made, by Gsell © over England, up- preaker + 1 beers to the affairs of their 


on ſuch” a'Searet}" When he had g ot peigh ghhours than the ations of Eu- 
together large Collections, he fixed in|rope have ſince been to one another. 


London, with a deſign to com of fuck|They would not be at the pains to 


Books * as 7 hal ere e King ys and they had no Maps 
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eſſion > they had at 


| | 25 Lg 00 ber — = 
and noble. 1 « des. Fe thor e was in Le- 


1 In the year x 15 33, (25 Hen. 8] ieee | 


to let. 


that Mr. CE IE EXPE obtain | 9 R 
in that Work, that che ranging . atl _ 378h;ot Henry 
looſe P 1 into method and order. [the's PEATS King 

of theſe, Mr. Slater, was|Wi | he lr 


8 A NE. 2 n 2 nnr ooÞ Le. oo 


. Camper, 


a. th K 1 8 A 


- of the one al 
| Biriiammia of the other. 'Theicontri> 
; bene ele ve in the mean time, had 


| -theſe opportunities, but choſe rather to 


N 3 ſo, every 
5 that informed was kindly received, 

2 Wark looked ue g, . roighty Per- 
formance, that at t would be ve- 


| really Writings 


\ Camas "the different fac of things, 
in the times of theſe two Writers, had 
rendered a good part of the ITrinerary 
unuſeful to the 


chem dupe ew o the whale 
Kinglom, andthe 
rade 


caſioned by the im 
and Commerce, R 
Mae dnivhat before would have 


ISterk Grammar for the uſe of 


That Mr. Cage tad: 8 the 

dar d tel t. he does not 
or conceal. % That he likewiſe 
; uſe of it is plain, becauſe he has 
E in ſeveral parts of his Book. 
But, ſay his Adverſaries, does not the: 
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hand to his Britannia ; which gained 
him'the titles of the Varro, the Srrabs, 


and the Panama of Britain, in the 


and Letters of learned Men. 


K Nor did it ever after meet with an ene- . 
my that I Kno of; only, * Sir Siendb? Letter to 
Buer encouraged. us to expect Ani- OTA , 


madyerſions upon the Work, after he 
had obſerved to a very great man, that 
there was nat à page in it without a 
fault. But: this Was only threatening; 
and neither the World was the better, 
9, Fong Mr. Camden $ Reputation the worle | 

it. 

To Res the Wee and procced 
to his other Works. His Predeceſt or, 
Dr. Edward Grant, had ne a 


School. This, Mr. Camden, by 
expetienee, had found to be 'y loo 


things. | deficient, and, in the whole 
frame, not ſo well ſuited to the defi 
as one would defire. Wphereupon Fo 


Brizaniio oft-times ſpeak. the very 


| land's name? It is very true, it does! 
ſo, but he oy I ſay that Canterbury 

ia City, there is a ſtately Caſtle 
at Hind/or, that Oxford is an Vaiver. 
ſity; am l age gg . e 
Loeland or any man elſe has laid ſo be- 
fore me ? Suppoſe alſo, I obſerve that 
St. Auſtin | repaired 4 Church at 
Canterbury, or that St. Cuthbert was 
the Saint of Durham; will any one 
blame me becauſe I wee uſe of Bede's' 

authority rather than Laland s? Mr. 
| 1 ric e Wah e 
ous of Learning, almo 

mr perf z he furveyed the greateſt 
part of England in perſon, had | acceſs|j 
to all Libraries and Records, and had 
the aſſiſtance of learned men both at 
home and abroad ; and if any one will 
ſtill believe, that So made no uſe of 


ſpend thirty years in piecing the ſcat- 
tered remains of others, let him 


en 
his own opinion. All I ſhall ſay 25 
ther is, that Leland's Itinerary is now 
publiſhed, and that Publication is the 
beſt defence of Mr. Camden. 


contrived a Scheme of his own, the 
effect of two and twenty WO 


ſam 
things that the * the method of whic! 
fore, without the leaſt mention of Le 


upon the publication, to bel clear, 
ealy, and compendious, that it has 
ever ſince been received and taught in 
4. Schools, as the beſt Introduction 
to that Langu 
After the 8 of the School, he 
diverted himſel the ancient 
Queens, and 


among 
Monuments of the Kings, 
gland, in the Cathedral 


Nobility of En 
Church of V. eftminſter. And that it 
might not be in the power of Time to 
deprive Poſterity of the ſame pleaſure, 
he copied them all, and publiſhed them 
in the year 1600, with an Hiſtorical 
Account of the Foundation of that 
Church. He had alſo taken ſome pains 
in collecting the Monuments in the 
Churches and Chapels of the Univer- 
ſity of Oxford; ee from the 
Fragments of them remaining. 
But this was only his Diverſion, and 
the concern of a particular place. 
The next publick Service was his Vo- 


y | lume of Engliſh Hiſtorians, printed at 


Francfort in the year 1603, and de- 
dicated to his Patron Sir Full Grevil, 
as an acknowledgment of the good of- 


i fice he had formerly done him, when 


Vol. I. 


he 


In the year 1607 he put the Tan” : 
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| de Tal, go che dare of his Brian. 
8 nia was over, l eee | 
Cotton, bebe en terials in the year 1608; and having 
— It appear by the criginal, that inne Fear 1589, 
at firſt he had deſigned. to dedicate this be liched that Hiſtory," as für as he 
| | 7&4 Men 7 i - 11 E on 
1 bad been long a weed; and ear- 
- noltly deſired; and it met with an 
ledgments there, he now choſe to ſhow ee Sue ld dudnde " 
his gratitude to Sir Nobert, a Berſon |appears by the ſeveral letters of thanks 


foe he great Perſons bf that Time. 


hoſe 8 „ 
the great kran of: his Studies. 
The diſco 1 
gave him the news cordlans of enlgheps 
| his Pen in the Service of the Pub 
I His Majeſty * 
a falemn 
| 2 ng for tht cs, but alſoſe 
nee to canyince fore 
2 E 
e give the Refurmed Qhurches 


ngtice ta he their 
pond aint ok — Encmje| 


qualified to 1 whole caſe, 3 in 
hn. and in a ſtile 


numents, the Folums:s $/+ ch the i 
Te ut, and, 2 Proceedings a- 
inf. the Gonſpirators, Were only the 
Truits db Bin frat xe hours; and the laſt 
being publiched the ſame: year chat he 
finished his Brizgnnia, he was now at 
| liberty to ſet about in earneſt what had 
been in his deſign for ten years before, 
| W the Aunali of Rucen Elis abetb. 
This Work was in. the 
1597, at the inſtance of Millium Lord 
Burleigb, ho had an intire Venera- 
tion for the Queen, and by his conſtant 


favours had „ ee — authority] 
over Mr. Camden. But he dying the 


8 ſcru es not to affirm, that this | 
of HenrySeld. Epiſt. 


be E chs only os Lives of fronts: 
e * of England, that . Vincentis, 


and the L 


the infirmacics-ob old age were drawing 


e to the 


very eminent Welter of eur own 
Bacon's Hier 


cSignity of the Sn 
3 ay 


nl * 


which the fied: pare 

' Increaſed the applications of 

his Friends, and made them the more 
importunate with him to remember that 


lend and that he could not better emp 


| war — had born . 

in the Government. But the Cenſures 
which he met witlk in the-buſineſs of 
Mary'Queen of Scots, and the private 
reſentments of ſome perſons whe por 
hirn too ſevere in the Character of 5 
Anceſtors, made him rily re- 
ſolve,” that, the ſeeond part ſhould not 
ſee che light till after his death. The 
eee ſiniſhed in the year 1617, 


a appears from his Epiſtles; yet he · epic. 


t all the importunities of Friends. 155 
leſt the common fate of poſthu- 
mous Papers ſhould be urged by them, 
he took care that a fair Traser L would 


perſiſted in his- former reſolution, a- 147. & 


very next year, and the difficulties of} be-+ depoſited in the hands of his inti- + Puteani 


the Work * Ms. Cam- mate Friend Petrus Puteunus; ; and kept 4 vo, x 
| x the ; 


S piſt. 247. 


_— when he died; but received this 
have commanded them more freely, if | fr 
Dr. Bancroft, Archbiſhop of Canterbu-. 


fame Manuſcript, that he heard Arch- 


Mr. Camdendid not think himſelf ſo im- 


3. ſthe fruits of his Tabours there, we learn 
| | Moti of it; in a Let- 
are ſter to Archbiſhop Liber: Ar Weſtm 

-| fn (pe ee kene, 


anſwer, That no Perſon whatever ſh6uld 


they had not been already promiſed to 


Upon whoſe death, he transferred 
title to his Succeſſor Dr. George Ab. 
bot (for he had undertaken to publiſh 
them); and the Biſhop tells us; in the 


Ty 


biſhop Laud ſay; they were de 


poſited in 


the Palace at Lambeth. It is probable | 
that theſe were only ſuchasrelated to the 


Ecclſaſtical Affairs of that time, which 


ff [from his own 


hp of that 58; 1 6 f A. 


It - 


LY: London, Dur- 
Fer ind 8 Sr, Aſaph; ro ſay Horbing of 
per ſons employed 11 erinent plate abroad, 


| degreer, dv". acknowledge themſelvet to 


m RY Scholars. Here he lived 


athered 4 aner Suffi- 
ciency for bis Life, and a Supply for ma- 
ny charitable benefa&ions at his death. 


when offered; and kept his School till 


red upon him, without his own a * 
cation, or fo much as his 
Theſe were all the Preferments, at 
he was cver poſſeſſed of. We might 
have added another, if the following 


mediately concerned in. But what they 
were cannot now be known, having 


y been deſtroyed or loſt, when 
the Li of Archbi Land was 


for, after diligent ſearch made by Arch- 


to the See of Canterb 


+ Since 
publiſhed 
with his 


| Epiſtles. 


honour to the Reign of King James, 


rous to contribute All tho:affiſtance he 


biſhop Sancroft, upon his promotion 


Per of that kind could be found: 
From the end of Queens E rs 


reign. to his on death; he kept a 
+ Diary of the remarkable paſſages in 


the reign-of King James; being deſi- 


could; to 


any who ſfiould do the ſame 


that had been done by himſelf Ow 
of Queen. Elizabeth. 


| 


| 


ranſacked by Prinne, Scot, and Peters; 


Ki ing Jammer, who accordin 
5 not one Pa- * the Dean firſt Provoſt of the Col- 1610. 


1609, Dr. Surcliſ Dean of Exeter, re- 
folved to build a College at Chel/ex for 


to make it their whole Buſmeſs to con- 
fate the Errors of the Church of None. 


The Propoſal was highly approved by . 


lege; and ſeventeen eminent Divines, 
under the Titleof F-/lavs. Andbecauſe 
it was evident, that matters of Hiſtory 


ber in Religion, they concluded it 
neceffary to provide for ſuch occaſions, 
and wt eh, upon two excellent Hiſto- 


rians, Mr. Camden and pn Hayward 


Thus far of his Wonxs. . to 
che ſeveral Srarionsor Promotions which 
he enjoyed; he 


death of Dr. Grant Head-Schoolma- 
ſter (which happened in 1593) to whom 
he ſucceeded. But, before that, vi. 

two years after the firſt edition of his 
Britannia, he had the Prebend of 1/far- 


began with the fecond| 
Maſterſhip of #/eftrrinſter 
year 1575, and continued in it till the 


Schbol, in the /pondenc 


comb, in the Church of Saliſbury, be- 


dropped. 
How uſeful and Wan a Corre- 
e he had ſettled, both at home 
and abroad, and with what candour 
and goodneſs he maintained it, will 
beſt appear from his Letters. | 
Briſſonius, Prime Miniſter of State in 
the French Court, being ſent into Eng- 
landby his maſter King Henry the third, 
to treat oF a match between his brother 
— the 


ana mumy of eſpecial note at home, of all 


N v3 by his long Liabokrs ih + Epitt. 
the Fs ig 195: 


He refuſed a Maſterſhip of Revjueſts; 
the place of King at rms was confers | 


had fucceeded. In the year | 


certain number of Divines, who were 


gly nomina- gy 1 10. 


would of courſe fall in with Contro- 


V4 


Doctor of the Civil Law. + They be- + gee Mid- 
gan to build, but found the Ris dleſex un- 
fall ſhort ; and ſo the whole Deſign 28 n 


Pry * * 
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MOSS” 


Mr. Camden; 


che Duke of Anjou and Queen Eliza- 


beth, would not return a 

who, though but Bond 
1 of Weſimmſter, and not 
ears of age, had thoſe qua- 
recommended him to the 


ere whic 


friendſhip and converſation of that great 
man. Some of the Servants of the Ex- 
tor Palatine (who came over, Ts ny 

ter 
to King James) ) were reproyed by Gru- 


ter, for neglecting 


match with Elizabeth eldeſt 


to do los that 
Ko 6 He Ws how they could 
months in England, and 
„ Weque et efus O- 
7 e eius 
its only 

ghteſt Star in it. 


e 8 neque 
aſtrum primum, Not 
Oracle, nor ſee the bri 


With Gruter himſelf, Mr. Camden 5 


a conſtant correſpondence while 


lived; and when he died left him five 


Pounds for a Ring, as a Memorial of 
their old Frien 

Pieireſtius (the univerſal Patron of 
Learning) underſtood the value of Mr. 


Camden s friendſhip ; and as he was al- 
ways ready to lend him the utmoſt aſ- 


fiſtance he was able, fo did he find him 


4 highly ſerviceable in whatever related to 


| knowledges, 


the Affairs of England. 


_ Particularly, 
Monſieur du Cheſae, in his Preface to 
the Norman Writers, gratefully ac- 
that the Elggium Emmæ, 
the Writings of Gulielmus Pietavienſis, 
and ſeveral Catalogues of the Norman 


Mobility who came over with the Con- 


queror, were all communicated by Mr. 


Camden, and that they were procured 


for him by the intereſt of Peirgſtius. 


His acquaintance with Thuanus was 
late; but being once , Was v 
intimate, and laſted till the death of 


| 


that Glory o France, and the Prince of 


modern Hiſtorians, as Mr. Camden after- 


wards (tiled him. + The firſt Letter he 
| ſent him was by the hands of Mr. Liſſe, 


in the year 1606. Whether the ſubject 
of it was the affair of Mary Queen of 
Scots, I know not; but it is certain, 
if Thuants had taken Mr. Camden's 
advice, he had not given ſo much of- 
fence to the Engliſh Court, by that 
of his Hiſtory. 

That he deſired Mr. Camden's infor- 

mation upon that head, is plain from 


his Letter to him; but what particu- 
to lars were return l we know not: r 
thus much in general, That he ſhould | 


by all means be very 
lation of that matter. 


tender in the re- 
Thus far we 


learn from Thuanus s own Letter ſentthe 


tnext year after, with the ſecond Tome 
of his Hiſtory : 


ubique ſervaverim. Wherein he further 
tells him, That if the Scotch Affairs of 
that time could have been wholly paſ- 
ſed over, he was ſenſible how much o- 


dium and ill-will he had avoided ; but 


that being ſo very notorious, and ſo 
much in body's mouth, it had 
been an unp ona le crime in an Hi- 
ſtorian to omit them. He adds, That 
he had delivered every thing, upon the 
authority of / ſeveral of that Kingdom 
who had been 
laid no further upon what Bucha- 
nan had faid, than as he found it con- 
firmed by chem. For which reaſons 
he deſires, that if any reflections ſhould 
be made upon it at our Court, Mr. 
Camden would do him the gen of- 
fice to clear him from all ſuſpicion of 
being an enemy to the Engliſh or Scots 


Nations, and to ſatisfy every one that 


he had acted in it with the utmoſt inte- 
gri But ames was extremel 

— 0 Baal de Account run 15 
much to the diſadvantage of his mo- 
ther; and the more, becauſe he knew 
ſever df the matters of fact upon 
which the was grounded, to be 


utterly falſe. Whereupon he employed 


Sed'valde vereor (ſays 
he) ut temperamentum illud, de quo no- 
nueras, in rerum een narratiane 


e- witneſſes; and had 


Mr. Camden to draw up + Animadver- + Since 


ſions upon 


indeed, make the Story 


Bucbanan had repreſented it. 

Fe eſtabliſhed an intimate acquaint- 
ance with Hortoman Secretary to Ro- 
bert Earl of Leiceſter ; after whoſe re- 
turn into France, where he was em- 
ployed on an Embaſſy into Germany, 


theſe two held a conſtant correſpon- 


dence. Nor muſt we forget the learn- 
ed Franciſcus Pitheus, who ſettled a 
very early familiarity with him; nor Pe- 


that part of the Hiſtory, and Printed by 
to them to Thuanus ; which, ny OO 


much" more fair of his Epi- 


on the Queen's fide, than cither he or Pe. 


trus Puteanus, of whoſe fidelity he had - 


fo 


ee 


. 
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ee ene, that when fe url 
big reſolution to ſup the ſe- 
cond of the Annals of Queen Eli- 
* Dr. Bur- Sabi till after his Death, * he thought 


net ſays, it he could not depoſite the Copy in a 
| Mr. Thomas gavil of 


was com- 


ſafer hand. 
Monſieur - At home: 
. Oxford was one of the firſt of his Ac- 
| 1 Ve Va- quaintance Z whoſe untimely death, | 

in the flower of his age, was a ve 
ſenſible loſs to Mr. Camden: But this 
was, in ſome meaſure, repaired 
| friendſhip of his brother Sir 
Savil; N great an admirer 
of Mr. Camden's Learning and Good- 
neſs, that he would fain have prevailed 
with him to ſpend his latter days at his 
Houſe in Zaton College. I am ſure 
(+ fays he) you might make me a happy 
Man in my old age, without any diſ- 
content, I Bo. to your ſelf, I dare ſay we 
would all do our beft that you ſhould not 
repent of your living here. The ſame Sir 

| . — was excceding ſerviceable to 

I Ep. 251, him || in the ſettlement of his Hie. 
& 252. Lecture in Oxford; having experienced 
the difficulties of that Work, by his 
eſtabliſhment of an Afironomy - Lecture 
in the ſame Univerſity, a little be- 


fore. 


Ep. 251+ 


I Ep. 61. many occaſions, and in return + gave 

him great Aſſiſtance in the Affairs of 
Sethe Ireland; || as did the learned Dr. Jobn 
ve pi- 


+a ties of Scotland. 


Sir Robert Cotton "4 his Com Das | 


| nion, both in Studies and. i in T ravels : 
His Journey to Carliſie, in the year 
1600, was rendered much more plea- 
ſant, as well as profitable; by the 
company of ſo true a friend, and ſo 
great a maſter of Antiquities. And 
Dr. Francis Godwin, firſt Biſhop of 
Landaff, and then of Hereford, did 
him the ſame favour, in his Journey 
into Wales. 

Dr. James (the firſt Keeper of 
Sir Thomas Bodley's Library) was ve- 
ry uſeful to 4 in his 1 hndtics as 
we learn from divers Letters which 
he received from him. I am wil- 
ling to take this opportunity of pub- 
liſhing them, becauſe they all relate 


to the Affairs of Learning; and we 


2 


Vol. I. 


N dergone, 


Archbiſhop Uſber confulted him on 


— — 
Has * 


Johnſton of Aberdeen, in the A. 


cannot doubt, — had aca bs 


to hand, the excellent Editor of his 
Epiftles would have allowed them a 


a ierirans. 4.3 cg 0 


uh loving and good es. 
OUR t to ſati 
n ry "my 
irate Buſineſs, hath been far more 
the than 1 could wiſh you ſhould have un- 
and much more than I can de- 
ſerve ; and therefore requireth greater 
thanks than in words I can remember: 
but aſſure yourſelf I will regiſter them 
up in a moſt thankful mind; As ſoon 
as ever the openeth, with God's 
races I will abe Jo take a Journey to Cam- 
ridge, to ſatisfy myſelf with Eſſebi- 
enſit, and ſome other ſpecified in your 
Catalogue, albeit that I ſee in matters 
[before the Norman Conqueſt, in the 
paucity of Writers, they do all trace one 
another, ahd therefore few eſpecial notes 
do occur in them. In the mean, with 
a million of hearty thanks to you, and 
my hearty commendations to Mr. Ca 
fon 1 reſt, greatly indebted to you, 


Your loving Friend, 


Wilkam * "eas "Py 


| Good Mr. Cauſton, and my good Mr. James, 


ET it not ſeem ſtrange that I 

{ ſhould conjoin you two thus joint- 
1 in one, when as love and good liking, 
with the mother of friendſhip fmilitudo 


Audiorum, hath fo aſſuredly linked you 


together. I moſt heartily thank you 
both, the one for openingthe paſſage and 
entrance, and the other for admitting 
me into his amity. And verily, in this 
behalf, I do congratulate inwardly to 
myſelf, that I have now gotten ſo good 
a Friend, unto whom (I ſolemnly vow) 
I will moſt willingly perform all offices 
of true friendſhip whatſoever. Only I 
am ſorry that I was then abſent, when I 
ſhould have enjoyed his preſence the laſt 
Week at London. But more ſorry am 


I, _—_ the 1 * of: thoſe 
good = 


I LIPEW N _ 


"and Manakelp 
or the Printer, Who is im of indebted 10 vou dor your ene 
ſtay, is nom Already fotwar and Mrd! 10 N 985 4b 3 = 2 71 
' occaſions will not permit me to come dhe: Le ict Fd adsl. 
now to N 1 have long fin 

ſeen Fordon, 7i 
Gualterus Conve: trenſss, £ and Tr : 


W. "Camden, hae 


6 al (4 2113" 399 12 S108 0 * 0 


ts hach overſlipped me; his full "cantentation, and D reſt 


J! . 
ſome Copies are ere extant” am om 7 265 2, 5 65 
and lately 1 Hag Slo, doe NY 
| q 7 arll 105 197 5447 ft 
| end) Teo er den 15 127 DASI e el alot dein 
that Evameron Ang he and Notabilia e himſelf 518 


of a: Society of Autiq 
-|dbowt that time 


Which "was 
1 in 'Lowdon, 


ſn en e Oer. 


val b I- long The Acvount;'.in the Author's on 
Thus commentding Re tg your good wards: wall not be unſeaſonable in thi 
Love conjointly, and you both E place. z. So ibs us a further li 


b SI 


you farevyell, naps head which we. are now ,troating of) 


e No and hoh us what that t age took to be 
| | Your mot fly the: maſt kffectual method for che _ 
7. 7 ; F4 (> PF 13910 tent ele I earnl N & \- 
EE <= ; 6 þ + ' 4 . 55 S nn . $32 55 "hs. ” of MS 17 
e e eit n 

A FT HAAR & = ik cn. 2 189 qt: 


run * 2 ace red ye 


I. 71 wad 
Right 22 11 nen 
V ancient good mitt Gaſper Painting to meet ober Friday weekly 


. Gevartius, living now at Paris, ſin the Turm, at a places 
2 Man by his Works not unknown to ſor Le to 


ſome 


makes tr, Camabn one of the chief. 


Fatient Friend; and in his! account +teEp. 226. 


ectiou of the Alnighty, 1 into Mr. Camger's Acquaintance (the 


yu, © 
40 C 


* rr oft 4 5 of 4 NN 8 

bes, : bY 2. $i, 5 0 5 gu g On Ates —* Henry 
Gentlemen in Lonabm ſtudicus Spelmar's 

& * framed themſelves into 


refac to 


is Law 


a College or Society of Antiquaries, Terms. 
eech of, 'and 


upon 
you ſo converſant among Books, hath [queſtions in that faculty, and to ſup 
written to me as much as is herein in- [together. - The place, aſter a Meeting 


2 150 Deſire is, that you would for two, became certain at Darby 
Feu 5 


me, if there be in your | Howe, where the Herald's Office 1s 
| 1 an 1 Manuſcript of Mark kept, and two Nn were pro- 
lis Aftrongraicen, I have bern in- [pounded at every Meeting, to be hand- 

formgd that, there is one. ang that al led at the next that followed; ſo that 
learnad Student of your Uni 7 bath [[every. man had a ſe ennight's reſpite to 
_ conferred. it witch Sealiger's. Edition aul uiſe upon them, and then to deliver 
II this be trus, I moſt — 5 requeſkſ|his bpinion. That which ſeemed moſt 
qu to communicate thus much withſtmatexial, was by one of the Company 
. an to underſtand whether he be (choſen for the purpoſe) to be enter 

ourpaſed: to ſet it out himſelfi: if not. in x Book, that ſo it might remain wins 
whether he; will be content to impart; Gay: erity. The Society increaſed 
Fariases Lectiones with Gevartius, many perſons of great worth, 
who (I preſume ſo. much ef his: Can- as well noble as other learned, Joining 
dour) will not def aud him of the Ho- tchemſelves unto 1 


nour que to his Labour and Learning; Thus it continued e Vears; but 


if not, J will ſend you. a Copy af Sca- as all good uſes commonly deute ſo 
| liger's Edition, and deſire you to get many of the chief ſupporters hereof, 
ſome Student to confer it wah the cither dying or withdrawing theaſelves 
Manuſcxipt, and I; will, ſatisfy hir to from Londn into the Country, this a- 


| mong 


8 m_ _— hs —_ 


5 N ＋ 1 S 


„ 


: — mong the zctt, ah grew for 20 Years to be| ro. a 
diſcontinued. But it then came again Thus much of Mir. Cum Eu- 
into the windoof divers principal Gentle- cation, his M orliʒ His Promotions, and 


muen to revive it; and for that purpoſe his Friends. Let us now view him in 
upon the day of —— in the year his Retirement; for the ſake of whichy 


98 
... the; Court of Wards, ſince Earl 


1614, . fame place Sir when he was towards ſixty Years of 
James Ley Knight, then A Age, he took a Houſe at Ci 
ſome ten Miles froth London; bers 
Marl dur, and Lord Treaſurer of Eng+|he lived till his dying day, and com- 
land, Sir Robert Gotton'Knt, and Bart. piled there the ©1099) e An 
Sir John Davies his Maje ſty's Attorney | nals af Quern Elizaber 
for Ireland, Sit Richard St. Gearge| About two years: before his death; 
Knt. then Norray, Mr. Hackwell. the when the Pains and Infirinities of old 
Queen's Sollicitor, Mr. Camden then Age had made him, e 
Clarencieux, myſelf, and ſome othets. uncapable of he entered u 
Of theſe, the Lord Treaſurer, Sir Ro- another Method « King the 
bert Cotton, Mr. Camden, and myſelf, lick, by clablithing a Hiftory 
had been of the Original Foundation, 


Ler⸗ 
ture 4 a thing that he had reſolved 
and, to my knowledge, were all the many yeats Aer. ' Witneſs the C On- 


living of that ſort, "nin 
Debris Ent. Juſtice of the K sunt reſtat, Fe. gnam nt Dro Opt. 


Mar. & Fenerande Antiquitati Ana- 
We, held it tf ficient fo for. that tne rhea conſecrarems quod libens merito 
to revive the Meeting, 


and only con- nume vever, bro; 


Ceired ſome Rules reiben amb] This was his pious Vow ; and he 


ing Offence, we ſhould neither meddie 


"1c ET ſome extraordinary pains,, 
that, coming ſhort of others in under- 


Uimitation to be obſerved amongſt us, was willing to fre it diſcharged ere he 
 Whereof this was one, That for avoid- died. Where to beſtow this Cha- 
|rity, was a Oireutnſtance that did 
with matters of State nor of Religion ;| not coſt him much Thought: his 
and agreeing of two Queſtions for the Education gave the Univerſity of 
next Meeting, we choſe Mr, Hactwall Oxford a kind of Tirle; fo that, 
to be our Regiſter, and the Convocator having ſettled it in due Form 

of our Aſſemblies for the preſent, and Law, he ſent his Gift to that Uni- 
ſupping together, fo departed. || verſity, by the Hands of his inti- 
One of the Queſtions was, touching mate Friend Mr. Heather. On the 
the Original of the Terms; about which, ſeventeenth | of May, in the Year 
as being obſcure, and generally u, 1622, Dr. Pieri, Dean of Peterbo- 
ough, and then Vice-Chancellor, 
eclared in Convocation, That Mr. 
man had founded a Hiſtory- Ler- 


ſtanding, I ob 23 equal them, if II 
could, in diligence. But before our g and, for the Maintenance of 
next Meeting, we had notice that his Proſeſſor, had transferred all his 
Majeſty took a little miſlike of our 8o- Right in the Manour of Bexley 
ciety, not being informed that we had in Kent, to the Chancellor, Maſters, 
reſolved to decline all matters of State. and Scholbrs : With this Proviſo, 
Vet hereupon we forbare to moet again, hat the Profits of the faid Ma- 
and ſo all our labour's loſt, . But mine nour (valued at about four hundred 
lying by me, and having been oſten de- Pounds per Annum) ſhould be en- 
fred of- me by ſome of my Friends, I joyed by William Heather, his Heirs 
thought good, upon a review and aug- and Executors, for the Term of 
mentation, to let it creep abroad in the ninety nine years, to begin from the 
form you ſee it, wiſhing it might be death of Mr. Camden; during which 
rectified by ſome better + Judgment time, William Heather ſhould 4 to 
| the Profeſſor of Hiſtory in Oxford, 

the 


Sir John cluſion of his Bricannia, Nibil a | 


"Th LIFE 8 


9 . a. 1 — — ä 


1623. 


ther was a 


| knowledgmen 
cd a Mufick-Le&ure, and endowed it of our 


Degory 


de Sum of « one hundred and forty 
Pounds yearly. 
 Hereupon the Vaireclicy: ſent him 


a publick Letter of Thanks ; and be- 
cauſe they underſtood that Mr. Hea- 


ſingular they voluntarily con- 


ferred on him the Degree of Doctor off zeal againſt Popery 


Muſick ; as alſo upon Mr. Orlando 


Gibbons, "another: of Mir. Gamden's in- 
- timate Acquaintance. This Civility 
procured them a new Benefactor; for 


Mr. Heather, as an Ac- 
ref this four; found- 


for whom he had a 


fuch clear proofs of his entire. 80 
tion to it. that it is a Wonder how a 

certain Romiſh Author could have 

the face to inſinuate, + That he only + Analea. 
diſſembled his Religion, and was ce = 
allured ſo to do with the Proſpect "annoy 
of Honours and Preferments. His 
loſt him a Fel- | Sec above. 
lowſhip in Calera: and brought 
moſt of - his Wotks under .the Cen- 
fure of the Church of Rome, and'+ + Ep. 194. 
expoſed him to the Laſh of Parſons, 


P evinus, and others. Many of his 
2 


with the Annual Revenue of fixteen|ed ſeveral lrih Feats wth 


Pounds 5 and eight Pence. 
The Hiſtory-Pro or , Mr. 
bear; 1 apa 

Mr. Camden, u 3 
dation of the r Vice-Chan- 
cellor, and other Learned Perſons. 
His firſt Eſay was, a General Di- 
reftion for the Reading of Hi ke - 
which he dedicated to his Patro 

Mr. Brian Twine, a Perſon 3 
ly well verſed in the 
England, 1 a 
Founder ſucceed Mr. bear; 
1 before, the right of E- 
lection devolved upon the Univerſity 


for ever. | 
little that he had left, - he 


The 


diſpoſed of by Will (which he drew 


up with his own Hands, about fix: 
Months before his Death) in Chari- 
ties to the Poor, and Legacies to his 


Relations, and ſome ſmall Memori- 


als to his particular Friends, All 
his Books of Heraldry he gave to the 
Office; -and the reſt, both Printed 


CONES of Dogize for 
the proaches 


|Popery, as the Val Nugents, 
O«Raily, Shees, gr Ft Son of 

by [the "Archbiſhop of Caſſiles, and. o- 
thers. Whether theſe look like the 
Actions of an Hypocrite in Religion, 

lor the effects of a firm perſuaſion, 

land a well-grounded zeal, let the 
World judge. After ſo many teſti- 

wr ns op 4 Mr. Af might well ſay, 

| My Lafe and my Writings a FIN 
or me : and def Ade 2 

of one + ho did not T Ibid. 
ſpare the moſt Reverend and Learned 
Prelates of our Church; || nor wat] Ep. 195. 
aſhamed to bely the Lords — 

of "bp reland, ans others of honourable 

ra 

He died at Chefi flburſt, the ninth 
68 4 7 1623. in the 

＋ 73 Being re- By miſ- 
moved 8 2 the nineteenth ier ** 
of the fame Month he was carried ment, 74 
to Weſtminſter-A in t 

The whole Cle 6 of rale ak 
tended in their proper Habits, and 


and Manuſcript, -to the Library of great Numbers of the Nobility and 


Sir Robert Cotton. But, upon the 
erection of a new Li in the 
Church of Weſtminſter, the printed 
Part was removed thither by the 
Procurement of Dr. John Williams, 


Lord Keeper of England, Biſhop of 


Lincoln, and Dean of that Church,; 
who laid hold of an expreſſion in the 
Will that was e of a double 
Ne 


red and FI! a Member of |the learned Caſaubon, 


the 22 of England; and gave 


Gratry accompanied the Corpſe, 
and, at their entrance into the 
Church, the Prebendaries, and the o- 
ther Members, received the Corpſe in 
their Fefments, with great Solemni- 
ty, and conducted it into the Nave 
of the Church. After the Fune- 
ral-Sermon (preached by Dr. Sut- 
ton, one of the Prebendaries) he 
was buried in the South-Iſle, near 
and over-a- 


gainſt our incomparable Poet Chau- 


Cer. 


3 The LIFE of Mr. Nd 
"=" cer. Over the place is a handſomeſha TE with BRTTAN NIX 
: Monument of 2 Marble, with inſcribed on the Leaves. Under 

his Effigies to the middle, and in his |which is the following Inſcription : 


Sw 


QUI. FIDE. ANTIQUA. ET. OPERA. ASSIDUA. 
 BRIFANNICAM. ANTIQUITATEM. 
INDAGAVIT. 
SIMPLICITATEM. INNATAM. HONESTIS, 
STUDHS EXCOLUIT. _ 
ANIMI. SOLERTIAM. CANDORE. ILLUSTR AVIT, 


GULIELMUS CAMDENUS. 

AB. ELIZABETHA. R. AD. REGIS. ARMORUM, 
(CLARENTII. TITULO.) DIGNITATEM. 
EVOCATUS. 

HIC. SPB, CERTA. RE$SURGENDI. IN 

 ""CARBTO. EK 


| Q 
OBIIT. AN. DNI. 1623. 9. NOVEMBRIS. 
_ ATATIS, SU. 74. 


Yas. T. K : | Mr. 
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XN this laſt Eprriox, give me leave to addreſs the courteous Reader 
in the words that I uſed twenty years ſince, upon the firſt pub- 
Hheation of this Book; with ſome very ſmall additions. The great 
Reſtorer of old Geography, Abraham Ortelius, thirty years ago, did 
very carneſtly follicit me to acquaint the World with the ancient State 


BRO 
0 
* 7 
—— 
— , 
* 


TR of Britain, that is, to reſtore Britain to 8 and Antiquity 


to Britain; to renew what was old, illuſtrate what was obſcure, and 
ſettle what was doubtfal ; and upon the whole, to recover (as much as poſſible) a 
Certainty in our Aﬀairs, which either the careleſneſs of Writers, or credulity of 
Readers has bereft us of. A great Attempt, not to fay impoſſible! to which un- 
dertaking, as none know the Pains that is requiſite, ſo none believe it but they who 
have made the Experiment. Yet, as the difficulty of the defign diſcouraged me on 
one fide, ſo the honour of my native Country encouraged me on the other; in- 
ſomuch that while I dreaded the Taſk, and yet could not decline doing what I was 
able for the honour of my Country, I found the greateſt Contrarieties, Fear and 
Courage ( which I thought could never have met in any one man) united in my own 
Breaſt. However, depending upon the Bleſſing of God, and my own Induſtry, I 
ſet about the Work, and gave all my ſpare hours, with the utmoſt attention and 
reſolution, wholly to it. | | 
I have been very wary in my conjectures about the Etymology of Britain, and 
its firſt Inhabitants : nor have I poſitively aſſerted any thing that admits a doubt; for 
I know the originals. of Countries are obſcure, and altogether uncertain ; and, like 
objects at a great diſtance, ſcarce viſible. Thus the courſes of great Rivers, their 
turnings, their confluence, their mouths, are all well known, while the Springs ge- 
nerally lie hid and undiſcovered. I have traced the ancient Diviſſons of Britain, 
and have given a Summary Account of the States and the Judicial Courts of theſe 
flouriſhing Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland. I have ſettled the bounds 
of each County (though not to an Inch) and examined the nature of the Soil, and 
the places of greateſt Antiquity ; and what Dukes, and Earls, and Barons there have 
been. I have briefly mentioned ſome of the moſt ancient and honourable Fami- 
lies; for it is impoſſible to mention all. Let thoſe judge of my performance, that 
are able to make a true judgment, which will require conſideration ; but Time, 
that uncorrupt witneſs, will beſt determine this; when Envy, which preys upon 
the living, ſhall hold its peace. Yet this I muſt ſay for myſelf, that I have 


neglected 
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neglected nothing that could give any cohſiderable light towards the diſcovery of 
Truth in matters of Antiquity: - I got ſome inſight into the old Britiſh and Saxon 
Tongues for my Aſſiſtance; I have travelled almoſt all over England, and have 
conſulted in each County the Perſons of beſt ſkill and knowledge in theſe matters. 
I have diligently peruſed our own writers, as well as the Greek and Latin, who 
mention the leaſt tittle of Britain. 1 have examined the publick Records of the King- 
dom, Eccleſiaſtical Regiſters and Libraries, and the Acts, Monuments, and Memo- 
rials of Churches and Cities. 3 | f SY 
Theſe I have built upon, as infallible Teſtimonies, and have cited them as I had 
occaſion, in their own words, though never ſo barbarous ; that by ſuch unqueſtion- 
able evidences juſtice might be done to Truth. Poſſibly I may ſeem bold and im- 
prudent, who, though but a ſmatterer in Aritiquities, have ventured upon the Stage 
of this learned Age, and expoſed niyſelf to ſuch a variety of cenſures and opinions, 
when I might quietly have lain hid, But to ſpeak the truth plainly; the natural 
affection I have my country (by far 
of the Britiſh Name, and the perſuaſions of Friends, conquered my natural mo- 
deſty, und forced me againſt my own Judgment, to tindertake and publiſh a 
Work I am fo unfit for; and for which I expect to be immediately attacked on all 
fides prejudice, cenſure, detraction, and reproach: Some there are who cry 
down the whole ſtudy of Antiquities, as a fruitleſs ſearch after what is gone and 
paſt ; but as I ſhall not altogether contemn the Authority of theſe men, ſo I ſhall 
not much regard their Judgment. Nor am I deſtitute of ſuch reaſons as are ſuf- 
ficient to gain the approbation of all true Engliſhmen, who value the honour of their 


native country, and to whom I can pfdtniſe a great deal of pleaſure and ſatisfaction, 


in theſe Studies, becoming Men of Birth and Education. But if there are any 
who defire to be ſtrangers in their own Country, Foreigners in their own Cities, 
and always Children in Knowledge, let them pleaſe themſelves; I write not for 
ſuch humours. There are others, perhaps, who will cavil at the lowneſs and tough- 
neſs of my Stile. And I frankly confeſs, that neither is every word weighed in 
Varro's Scale; nor did J deſign to gratify the Reader with a Noſegay of all the 
Flowers that I could meet with in the garden of Eloquence. But why ſhould they 
object this, when Cicero, the father of Eloquence, denied that ſuch a ſubje& could 


 dvBygeypaPriaVer, i. e. bear a flouriſh ; and when it is not, as Pomponius faid, à pro- 


per ſubjeft for Rhetorick. © 


Many, perhaps, will fall ou me, for daring ts trace the original of ancient 
Names by Conjecture only; who, if they will utterly exclude conjecture, I fear will 
exclude the greateſt part of polite Learning, and, in that, of human Knowledge ; 
the mind of man being ſo ſhallow, that we are forced to trace many things in all 
Sciences by conjecture. In Phyſick, there are the TM,, Tixpypa, and welſa, 
Symptoms, Tokens, and Signs, which in reality are little more than conjectures. 
Rhetorick, and Civil Law, and other Scietices, there is an eſtabliſhed allowance to 
Conjecture. And ſince Conjectures are the figns and tokens of ſomewhat that lies 


hid, and are (as Fabius ſays) the directors of Reaſon to find the truth, I alwa 


accounted them a kind of Engines with which Time draws up Truth from the 
bottom of Democritus's Well. | 


But if they will admit any conjectures at all, I doubt not but my moderation 


in the uſe of them will eaſily obtain me that privilege. Plato, in his Cratilus, di- 


rects us to trace the * gr of Names to the barbarous tongues, as being the moſt 
ancient; and accordingly, in all my Etymologies and Conjectures, I have conſtant 
recourſe to the Britiſh, or (as it is now called) the Welſh tongue, which was ſpoken 


by the firſt and moſt ancient Inhabitants of this Country. He would alſo have a | 


plain agreement between the Name and the Thing ; and if theſe diſagree, never to 
admit the Conjecture. There is (ſays he) in things @wiy, Exypa, Keapa, a Sound, 
a Form, a Colour; and if theſe are not in the word, I reject it with contempt. As 
for Etymologies that are obſcure, ſtrained, far-fetched, and applicable to other things 
as well, I thought them not worthy to be inſerted. In ſhort, I have been ſo cautious 
and frugal in my conjectures, that to an impartial Reader, if I ſeem not Evroap@, 
Iucky in my Adventures, I hope I [ſhall not ſeem Tounges, foo adventurous, And 
though, in ſo great a compaſs, I may here and there have indulged my Fancy, and 
made two conjectures upon one and the ſame thing z yet, in the mean time, I do not 
forget that Unity is the facred band of Truth. 


There are thoſe, it is probable, who will be angry that I have taken no notice 
of this or that Family; whereas it was not my defign to mention any, but ſuch as 


have been very eminent; nor all ſuch neither (for they would furniſh Volumes,) 


but thoſe only that came naturally under the Method I propoſed in this Work. And 
I hope (by God's permiſſion) to have an op hereafter to do -right to the 
Engliſh Nobility. But they who take it moſt heinouſly may probably be of the 


the ſtrongeſt affection that 6 the glory 
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number of thoſe, who have been the leaſt ſerviceable to their Conntry, and whoſ 


an Aſſurance of their merit, from the general conſent of di and good men, 
find not in the leaſt from a principle of Flattery. And, from the commendation 
I have given them, they themſelves are admoniſhed to make their behaviour agree- 
able foit; and not only to ſu „ but to increaſe, their Character. Poſterity, 
whatever Writers ſay, will do juſtice to every one's Character, and to Poſterity I 
appeal from the preſent Age. In the mean while, let them remember, that to praiſe 
81 Good, is to hang out a light to guide thoſe that come after; for it is a true 
ſaying of Symmachus, Imitation ii excited by the honour done ta good men; and 
an emulation in virtuous ations is raiſed by the. example of ancther's honour. If 
any one ſay, that I have * occaſion to mention and commend one or two 
perſons, I confeſs it: and hope it is no crime. to treat the Good with due reſpect; 
And ſome grains of Allowance alſo to be made to Friendſhip. But however it 
comes to paſs, Virtue and Honour have always enemies to encounter; and men have 

- & Veheration for what is paſt, and Envy againſt what is preſent, . Far be it from 
me to judge ſo unjuſtly of men and things, as to think that our Age, under 
the government of ſuch brave Princes, can want men of worth and charaQter ; 
but they who cannot bear to hear the Good commended, may complain alſo that 
= ma are pointed at, by a ſimilitude of manners in the diſhonourable mention of 

Some will accuſe me of leaving out this or that little Town or Caſtle ; as if I 
had defigned to take notice of any but the moſt famous and ancient: nor could it 
be worth while to mention them for the ſake of the bare Names. For that which 
1 chiefly propoſed to myſelf was, to ſearch for and illuſtrate thoſe Places which 
Czſar, Tacitus, Ptolemy, Antoninus Auguſtus, Provinciarum Notitia, and other an- 
cient Writers have recorded; the names whereof Time has either utterly extin- 
guiſhed; or changed, or corrupted. And in, this ſearch, I neither affirm what is 
uncertain, nor conceal what is probable. But it ought not- to be laid to my 
charge, that I have not diſcovered all {after the expence and trouble of a very 
diligent fearch) any more than it is objected to the Miner, that he finds only 
the larger Veins, and overlooks the leſs. Or, to borrow that ſaying of Columella, 
As in à great Wood, it is the buſineſs of a good Huntſman to take all the game 
he can; nor was it ever charged on any one as a fault, that be did not take all; 
the ſame may be ſaid for me. Somewhat muſt be left for the Labours of other 
Men. Nor is he a good Teacher (ſays a great Man) who teaches every thing, 
and leaves nothing for the invention of others. A new age, a new race of men, 
will daily produce new Diſcoveries. It is enough for me, that I have broken the 
Ice; and 1 have gained my end, if I ſet others to work; whether to write more, or 
to amend what I have written, 

There are ſome, I hear, who take it ill that I have mentioned Monaſteries and 
their Founders. I am ſorry to hear it; but (with their leave) they are poſſibly ſuch 
who are angry, and would have it forgotten, that our Anceſtors were, and we are, 
Chriſtians ; fince there are -not any, more certain and glorious Monuments of their 
Chriſtian piety and devotion: nor were there any other Seminaries for the propaga- 
tion of Religion and Learning; however, in a corrupt Age, weeds might run up, 
which were neceſſary to be rooted out. 5 

The Mathematicians will lay to my charge the palpable Miſtakes I have commit- 
ted in ſtating the Degrees of Longitude and Latitude. But ſpare me a little: I have 
collated all the Aſtronomical Tables, new and old, printed and Manuſcript, thoſe of 

Oxford, thoſe of Cambridge, and thoſe of Henry the fiſth. In the Latitudes, they 

differ much from Ptolemy, but agree pretty well with one another (not that I believe 

with Stadius, that the Globe of the Earth is removed from its Centre) and for that 
teaſon I have followed them. But all differ as to Longitude ; and agree no where. 

What therefore could I do? Since:our modern Sailors have obſerved, that there 

is no variation of the Compaſs at the Iſles of Azores, I have thence, as from the great 

Meridian, commenced the Accounts of Longitude, but not every where with a cri- 

tical Nicety. | 

I need not aſk pardon for being obſcure, or fabulous, or for extravagant digreſſi- 
ons: For I apprehend no danger of being thought obſcure, - unleſs it be by thoſe, 
who have-no taſte of ancient Learning, nor have ſo much as dipped in our own Hi- 
ſtories : and as for Fables, I have ſhown them no countenance : and to keep myſelf 
from Digreſſions, I took Pliny's Advice, and often read the title of my book, and at 
the ſame time put the Queſtion to myſelf, What it was I had undertaken ? Maps 
have been hitherto wanting and much defired; in this Work; as that which would 
not only add much to the beauty of it, but be of infinite uſe too, as they are in all 
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—Sradics of this kind; "eſpecially when improved « or explained 'by by Deſcriptions 7 W 
Places. But this is a defect which it was _ in my power to ſupply : however, it 
is now ſupplied by the care of George Biſhop and Jobn Norton, actording to the de- 
{cri 59 thoſe excellent Chor Saxton and e Norden. ' 
I exceed. the bounds of 4 Pxeraces, and therefore {hall on cl add; That for 
many years I have ap lied myſelf to. this 7 with the utmoſt diligence and inte- 
ity, in order to ex the Antiquities of my N ive Country: 1 flandered no 
| been y, blaſted no Man's Reputation, nor f. with any Man's Name : 1 have 
Shed the Credit of no Writer, Ap ſo much as , of Monmouth's, whoſe 
(which 1 am jnclihable| enough to OT) is. yet'of little authorit 
Learned Men. Neither have I r any ref] 
it be that I am deſirous to know. I frankly own my ignorance, 


I may of-times neee nr will I patron my own miſtakes, What 
Mark ſman,: that ſhoots whole 


e bir the mark ? There are man 
ig in theſe ſtudies G fi aalgſo, whi ierlbe; ard not Gold. Many 


rrors are owing to a — — for who 2 able to treaſure up every 
thing there, ſo as to be able to produce it at pleaſure ? Many again proceed from un- 


ſkil for who is ſo good a Pilot, as to cruiſe in this unknown Sea of Anti- 
tanks may better obſerve the par- 

not to be cenſured out 
d upon the ſame bottom as others have done before me in theſo Studies; 
are full of Envy, Reproach and Malice, I atk them not. I have learned 


3 


and am enſible that 


quity, * ſplitting 5 Rocks? And it is poſſible I may have been led into 
4 by he ey of Writers, and of -6thers — I inight fafely 
Proc 4 fr . A Pliny). in fo fy? aver rar, than 
live * and if they will in me of any miſtake, 
vl ee amend i ire whit 1 hore dne, L vill add, 
da Ser N ain better, hen Tam better informed: All I deſire is, 
0 or a, 8 ious humour, which will 9 
Men of Candour and Integrity. ö e e 
I beſe favours, moſt courteous en ler thy egen e mn 
love for our Country, and the g gory of Ne Bec: yung ons ove | 
viz. That I may u beak my mind freely, — offence to others; That 
AU Errors I own, you will pardon. Te Favours are rather to be 
* pom ger the Candid ; and as to thoſe mean partial perſons, whoſe 
e e 0 , Who are carpin 8 


tongues 1 
and 


ö . de Been (i dpihe of Borg de poke) 

to z and have. by ex 3 (in ſpi it 

never harbours but in þ1 mean, RG ng mn and on 
know how ta flight Envy, 1a know not to practiſe it, As for me 

4 Works, I humbly ſu brit een with the greateſt deforende to Men of Virtue 

and Learning, who, if —— will, r 

| * out of a moſt zealous Aﬀection to my Native Country. 
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AG NA gt i 98 Britannia r. 
&.* - Iniperi rege beyta ſue, | J 
"Ni rodit, renovala novis, ornata 


few: 7 

A io tibi, 5 Hur ia fibi. 

Camdeni liber eſt, ſatis eſt dixiſſe ſcieni : 
Camdenum neſcis ? perlege, notus erit. 


ee ee eee 


Ad amicum ſuum Guil. am Georgit | Buc Equitis 
aurati Reg. Sp. C. Ae n. 


I quam deſcribis terram, Obkene, Brizamnam; 
8 Tam graphice, tanta cura, pravitate, fidegue 
Heroum velles Britonum res 905 ibere peſtas _ | 
( Hac etenim ſola u lei in Mes Jacemus) , , _ ** | 
Hiſtorie poterat c Mae. ALE er | | þ 
Hoc tibi reſtat opus, vel non hoc 7 in ©v0, | | . 


Secula quod binos P Phenices wulla Were, 


Ad Guil. Camdenum, Edw. Grant Sacræ Theologiæ Doctor. 


EV 322 raps fingula 2 : 


„ latuere diu cæcis immer ſa tenebris, 
ntiquata uſu, priſcum ſumptura nitorem ? 
Unde Britannorum nomen? quo t&perit ortu 
Incola quis primus celebres habitaverit oras? 
In quavis regione doces, quecunque veluſte 
Sunt Urbes, que vera ſimul Comitumque Ditcumgue 
Stemmata : que terre dotes : quis lines 
Ordine perſpicuo perſtringis ſingula plent... 
Egregium moliris opus, vel j ee Mons | 
Quod ſemper præſens, quo — predicet las 
Te patriæ ſtimulavit amar, be dota vituſtas 
Excitat, nt cunctis patrie_ſpatieris in agris: 
Multi multa canunt, tu multum ſcribere tentas, 
Hoc multo multos ſuperas, qui multa tulerunt. 

Tu Caindenus ris ſerbſ celtbrandus in annos : 
Ergo age, quo tendis greſſu,  patridmque venuſta, 
Ne labor iſte tuus deſit cupientibus iſta. 
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te deque tuo libre carmen 

Men wok 4-16 velit, 15 aye intexere laudes, 
2 END * 
= ripfſſe oratiies olim : 
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In poſtremam Guilielmi Camdeni AniquiananEdkionem, 


Logan's 6 


Je- Haben, eee. 
Luditur fruge colonus inert. 
Rr 2 | 
at irriguo terra beat. | | ö 

Fecendn ſcene , "+ 0,790 po | 


4 * : 


Sic toties cuſus tibi qui 
Co antiguo 


2 
3 Gim ee dif jſt tes 
Ut queras tritd paſcua lzta vid; 
Camdenus ſimul & Britannia vivent : 
N * 


- 
* 


In Guilielmi Camdeni Britanniam. 
pent ſui, generifhue oblita privris 


Eſcia 
; N Anglia cum jacuit ſemiſcpulta. ſitu, 
O © quis, ait, 833 auf arte valebit, 
. Vindice qui traet vulnera noſtra manu ? 
Camdenus patriæ lugentis imagine motus be | | 
Ingenium, artem, animos verſat : opemque ſulit: | | 
Mortua reſtituit veteris cognomina gentis, 
Mortis & eripuit ſe patriamque mem, 
Aternum per te, 11 Britannia vivit. . 
Cumgue tua aternum, iu quoque gente mantes. 


G. Carleton. 


Ad eundem. 


0e vix notd fbi fuit ant? Britannia, 40 
. 
at non cupido, 
Sic mods fic notam mundus — cupit. 
Sed tamen incaſſum: nimia nam dote ſuperba 
lad num nullum non ſui amoris babet. 


Janus Gruterns J. C. 


Camdeno /zo Britannia. 


Lans ut Roas ſol quando adverberat arces, 

Et procul inviſis ferit aſtra liventia flammis, 
Nox petit Octanum, vultuſque enaſcitur orbi 
Sic, Camdene, tuum jubar ut fulgere per Anglos 
Ceu Pbæbi cæpit, mox fugit, & biſpida dudum, 
Multymque ben ſquallens radiare Britannia cæpi. 
Non mea nunc Thetis cum deſerit alba profundum 
Gratior exurgit, pallentes murice vivo 
Inſtaurata genas, pigro nec ſydus ab Orco, 
Nec dux aſtrorum de vertice veſper Olympi. 
Ila ego quam limd repolita Britannia mird 
Mi Camdene tud, nova _— Inſula ponto : 


cc 2 ego rupe ſuper ſculo 7 , S Borrida gaſo, 3 


& Hinc pelagi numen, dea ſpices viſtur illinc, 

* Piſcoſus vallo Nereus, & claſſibus armat, 

& Atque Ceres flavos ſpargit ſua ſerta per agros. 
« Saxea deinde ſtrues, & que depifia videmus 
& Fronte libri, veluti fervens a fontibus unda, 
Et ſurgens pyramis, noſtre miracula monſtrant 
& Telluris, liber ipſe nequit (fas) omnia veſter : 


Erxero nunc vultus exhauſtos ante ruinis, 


Et nunc flore meo marcores pello vietos, 

Verùm erit illa dies cùm qui micut Atig\la forſan 
Nebula queretur, cinere ocultata, fituque, 

Atque alios lychnos dabit : Id Camdene negato 
Hiſtoricum vincendo Chaos, qui noris abunds * 

Hec tibi priſca, redux, tuaque uſque Britannia canta. 


Edmundus Bolton, 


| 5 in Oceand quondam notifſima, cetis 
Delituit tenebris vix bene nota ſibi. 

Ingenii (Camdene) tui radiante tenebras 
Lumine (ceu fugiunt nubila ſole) fugas: 

Sic redivive viget, nec qua patet illa latere 
Tn potes : Illam tn, celebrem illa facit. 


Frontiſpicii 
explicatio, 


In Briana denuo illuſtratam oh. Stradlingus. 


Ei; Bean ea — "Bhrigr B. fc. 
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H. Cuffius, 


Ad Guilielmum Camdenum, Britanniam Hiſtoricà veritate 


denuo illuſtrantem. 


Amdene, laus eſt invidenda, præclarum 
Audire civem, patrieque ſervire, 
Autoritati, & gloriæ perennanti. 
Camdene, So decus Britannie campum 
In eviterne provehis ſagax Fame, 
Nitore regio fliloque preclaro : 
Preclarus inde civis audis, & jure. 
Quid ? non decore modo Britanniam mactus, 
Honore mactus ipſe & glorie punttis : 
Sed bunc & illum luce tua reples mundum : 
Ut, que ſibi vix nota erat prius terra, 
Utramque nunc domum pulſaverit Solis. | 
Camdene, laudis hoc tuæ eft. Et extenſum 
Quo latius volat Britannia nomen, 
Camdene, auguſtior tanto tibi ſacro 
Adorea in Memorie exſtabit altari. 
Tam nominis cati eſt, litaſſe regnorum 
Fame, inclutaſque protuliſſe virtutes. 


Caſpar Dornavius, D. 


In Britanniam redivivam R. Parker Caio-Gonvil. 


Carmen congratulatorium. 


Alve, grata redis (memoranda Britannia) terris, 
Quam juvat e tenebris exiliiſſe tuis ! | 

Fallor? an antiquo mutatus fiſtor in orbe ? | , 

Aut te dum relego, ſecla priora lego? 


Fallor ? 


Fallor ? an Arthuros, Egbertus, Caſſibelinos 
Cerno redivivos ducere caftra ſua ? 
Fallor? an bic acies ſave certare ſolebant ? 

Hic Offa, bic rigidus tendere Pęnda. ſolet ? 
Feſtino nimium. Quæ, qualia, quantaque cerno 
Surgere ſacra Deo, mania, templa, domus? 

Queis bic Normannis donari prædia legi ? 
Unde ſequens ſoboles nomen & omen habet. . 
Sed quot cerno domus orbatas ftirpe vetuſta ? 
eu quas dilapidant alea, vina, Venus? 
Ut vidi, ut dolui, novus ut nunc ſedibus boſpts 
Diceret : bac mea ſunt, ita colone vetus. 
Quis Genius talem (veneranda Britannia) nobis 
Eſſe velit reducem ? quo duce tanta refers? 
Scilicet boc debes Camdeno : agnoſco parentem, 
Et Genium, cujus te tibi reddit amor. 
Felix ipſe ſuo libro : felicior ipſa . 
Præconem talem laudis babere tuæ. 
Plus loquar, an fileam? video tantum inſtar in ipſo. 
Quas Muſas vocitem? ſed (mea Muſa) file. 
Parcus amor loquitur : major ſtupefactus adegit 
Mirari hoc tacite, nec ſcio ſolus, opus. 


In Britanniam a Gail. Camdeno illuſtratam F. Adarb. 
Carmen. | 


Hus atrox Hebridas, glacialem Scotus Hiberuem 
Moverat, Attacotus Vararim, Saxoque Viſurgim 

Conjun#is armis, animiſque exſcindere gentes, 
Subruere eximias cumulalis cladibus urbes, 
Atque Britannorum nomen demergere bellis. 
- Ut tamen emergant que ſunt immerſa ruinis, 
Et decus antiquum rediviva Britannia cernat, 
Ecce vetuſtatem Camdenius eruit omnem, 
Magnarum rerum ſcrutatus magna ſepulchra, 
Submovit cineres, nigrantes diſpulit umbras : 
Inque prius retro ſtudiis ſe contulit evum 
Contulit atque decus patrieque fibique labore. 


In antiquam Camdeni Britanniam ZZ. N. I. tans. 


P Britannorum delevit nomina Tempus, 
Antiquas urbes exitioque dedit. | 

Cuncta triumphato Camdenus tempore reddit. 
Ingenio priſcum reſtituitque decus. 

Ingenio cedat Tempus, cedatque vetuſtas: 
Ingenium majus Tempore robur habet. 


Ad Eundem. 


Rabat querens Antiqua Britannia /umen, 
At, Camdene, tuam venit ut illa domum, 
nvenit lumen, manſit, cupienſque poliri; 


| Hoſpes ait mibi ſis, qui mihi lumen eris, 


J. W. 


BW 


* a. Ste. Att. .d...av.ot. alc 


dalTANNEE 


I daher leer nunera divum, 
"Sibi veris fas placere dotibus ; 
Cur mibi non videar ortunatiſſima tellus ? | 
. Digna eft malis, ue _ novit ſua, 
Ultima lanigeris animoſ animoſs oft Inke » 
Suis ſuperbus eff Arabs i wr hg 
Thuriferis gaudet Panchaia dives arenis 
Dera flumen terra cy” * N 
Ag ypto faciunt animos ſeptem 
7 pany Rheni vina tollunt atcolas. 
17 nec uberibus ſibi — Africa glebis 
Hac portubus ſuperbit, illa mercibus ; 
Alt mibi nec fontes, nec ditia flumina deſunt, 
Sulcive pingues, prata nec ridentia. 
Feta viris, facunda feris, facunda metallis; 
Ne glorier, quod ambiens largas opes 
Oceanus, neu quod nec amicius ulla 
_ Calum, nec aura * cius ſpirat plaga. 
Serus in occiduas mibi Phabus conditur undas, 
Sororque notes blanda ducit lucidas. | 
Poſſem ego laudati contemnere vellera Betis, 
Ubi villus albis mollior bidentibus ? 
E! tua non nequeam miracula temnere Memphi. 
Verum illa major, juſtiorque gloria, 
Quod Latiis, quod ſub celebrata Britannia Graiis, 
Orbem veluſtas quod vocarit alterum, 
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cal Surveys, bee. of Eng- Landi, Idrierary. MS. ththe Bodlcian Libri, 
rept e e nd, ror whe tres 
| land in general. I | by. Gentlemen of Cutiofity ; and it is now 


I rH I publiſhed in nine Volumes Octabo, very ac- 
Tolemy's Geography. 1 8515 curately; by Mr; Thomas Hearne of Ox- 
Antoninus's Itinerary: ford, | 2 
Notitia Occidentalis Imperii. Harriſon's Hiſtory of England, printed in Ho- 
Peutegerian Tables, ſo far as they con- | linſhed's Chronicle. | i 
cern Britain. Camden's Remains. 


Robert of Gloceſter in his Chronicle of England, |Drayton's Polyalbion. | 
MS. has given us the length and breadth of Fuller's Worthies of England. 
England. 12 IDugdale's Bardnage of England. 
Commentary upon the Itinerary of Antoninus, | Dugdale's Monaſticon Anęlicauum. ec 
by Mr. Talbot, MS. This was much im- John Speed's Hiſtory of Great Britain, and hiv 
proved by Dr. Caius of Cambridge, and is Maps, in two large Volumes; Folio. | 
now in Caius College, in two Volumes. Sir Henry Spelman's Villare; Quarts and Folio; 
Commentary upon Antoninus's Itinerary, | by | Divi Britannici, Fol. 1675, by Sir Winſton 
| Mr. Burton. | 1 7 f | [4 Churchill, Kt. F. R. 8. | 
Dr. Gale's Commentary upon Antoninus's Itne - The Number of Acres contained ih England; 
. rary. | 1 105 in and the uſe that may be miade thereof, by 
Various Readings of the Itinerary, And, Dr, Grew, Phil. Tranſ. N. 330. 
Dr. Talbot's Annotations, publiſned in Mr. 5 pe rh 


Hearne's Edition of Leland's Itinerary, _ | | f 
Vor. I. 6 5 N An 
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An e for all Navigators 
2 of England, Phil. Tranſ. U 
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reges of e and rer * 'T homas Nthawaring, by the ſaid Sir Peter, 
Druidum, Monumenta Britannica, c.] |- 367 4. 
= w_ Collections, 15 curious Obſerva- A Deſcription Hiſtorical and Geographical of 


fot Jon ting to the Agtiquities of Englan Cheſhire, by jam Smith, Wi Webb, 

48. U ohn Aube 

he R. 7 9 ſtate of th dom of 
oderidge, Quirto, 1630. 


and Dan. 
Fell the Ro ja 8 
"CI 8 Cheſter, by Ju 

Note, Blome's Britaqnia, 1 bs Three 13 1 brief Hiſtorical Account of Bceſton- Caſtle,” 
Travels, and other —.— of England, by Mr. Erdſwick, annexed to his Hiſtory of 
fince the Year 1607, are little more hn 
than Extracts out of Mr. Camden. Natural Hiſtory of Cheſhire, by Charles Leigh, 
le mo | <7 Wn Folio, 1700. 
. | r Enquiries concerning the Salt-ſprings, and 
: 7.48 A R X SHL * he; | the wo IE of Salt-making at Nantwich, an- 


Dr. Jackſon, Phil. Tranſ. N. 33. 
Diſcourſe of the ele of the Caſtle 


n ee on the Salt-pits at Nortwich, 
ere; in Midmlewich, 
der org »\ Gar Phi Tran. b. 156. 
cſhire, 170. Mr. Ray* che Salt works 


ase 


Nantwigtt by ae 
e 


| — . two —— — yg IT Brewer, Extracts of two Letters, written by Mr. — 


concerning Beds of Oyſter-ſhells found near Martindale, from Rotherton, concerning the 
3 Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 261. ry of a Rock of natural Salt, Phil. 
: 5 LU, F 7 66. | 
1 G4 W of the Salt-works at Nantwich, added 
BEDFORDSHIR® to his Northern words. 


Part of a Letter from Mr. Halley, givi 
N Account of a ſtrange Tempeſt of Wind, | Account of a Roman Altar found at C 


A. 55.50 8 n at þ fy 10 Phil. TT TH * 
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BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Map of Cornwall, by Mr. Norden, for 


R. Kennet, Biſhop of Peterborough, hath A the perfecting whereof he took a journey 
D given deſcriptions of ſeveral Antiqul- ither, Camden's Epiſt. p. 72. 


in this County, in his Parochial Anti- | A Survey of Cornwall, by Richard Carew, of 
pos Quarto, 1695. Antony, Eſq; 1602. : 
Log Collections towards a Topographical and | The 1 book, with ſeveral Additions, Was 
iſtorical Deſcription of Buckwghamfhirey in the hands of Mr. Chiſwell Bookſel 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE. Concerning the Tin-mines in Cornwall, Phil. 


| Tranſ. N. 69. 

Iſtory of Cambridgeſhire, by Mr. Laire, Dr. Merret, of the Tin-mines, N. 1 38. 
MS. Mr. Ray of the preparing, and ſmelting, or 
1 Univefſity of Oauſbridge Ong of Feral uþ * 
ws Conqueſt, by Dr. Fhomas. Fnſler, The mg 5 — of Cc mwall: by rnd, 

oa Appendix to ag * Phil. Tye ts 3 1 

| ritiaine.;,J ELM OV, 251441 Gi — — eridge ha written a Ir viſe 

loin William Dogdale's Hifipry of [oibanking,| rning the Durcty df ©orfiv . 0 * 
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The Antiquity of Cambridge, by pra gag Rege tos 
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A MS. Treatiſe, called ; Js 0 —Cattadrigi 
dy Richard Parker, Fellow'of Chius-College Seeger Koeoupr of che Fimites in 
in Cambritige. Ic is menfiored' in Puller's |- Outer land, by Mr. Deton; 'a"Manu- 
| Worthies, Page 39 bs pee mee ers Habt 1 
g ; Loggan, -aJittle: "before. his. Peach, "tbole The Keotefafficat Hiſtory of Cifniberlihd; Ade 
he proſpe&ts' ofthe pot Buildings ard Ihe Foundation ef the Biſmeprick pf 7 


Colleges in this Univerſity, by Dr. Hugh Todd, Prebenduty of that 


An zccount: of the Lady, Margaret's Preachers Church, MS. 
and Profeſſors, by Mrehaker, of St. John's] Natural Hiſtory of Cumberland (in Del Plot 8 
College. Octavo, 17087 who'hatlvalfo de] method, as to the main of it) by Dr. Ni- 
large Collections for the Hiſtory and Anti- cholſon, late Biſhop of Carline, afterwards 
quities of this Univerſity. 6 Derry in Ireland. MS. 
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Collection of the Laws, Li 
. toms, Se. of tlie ſeyoral.Mines 
ners in Derbyſhire, by T homas Hoy 
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„Lobdon, 19689; rama! ! 
The Benefßt of We ande Pit conf 


Welk, by John Jones, Ned. Eg a, Med 

Several Obſervations relating Lumen Wells 
MS. T «4 l 304 

A Deſcription of a monſtrousiOidnr, ved 
by a certain Labourer in this County, pub-| + 
liſhed 1661, 


The Wonders of: the -Peak, written in Latin 


Verſe by Mr. Hobbes. 
The Wonders of the Peak, OG. 
Eſq in Engliſm Verſe. ar is tic that he| 


Grit wrote it in the Dialect df df County, 
and malen Glofſary to ity: \ barwhtariboeanle 
- of it I have not heurd. A b16924 
The Natural and Amigtitl Wonders:of e 
Peaks ure ee rt tio Lane 

Folio, 1700. 
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Exeter leſcribed and med, bd le, 
Chamberlain thereof, Vo, 1657. 1 
Ofva ET Boy _ cut of Othe | - 
ground in D ing Penis, 
&c. Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 23,666. 
Of iche Mines in Divonikire,: Philol, "Frail 
Numb. 69. 
Extract of a Letter uw Br. Oker, concert 
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Phil. Tranſ. Numb. — V - 2h 2 
Dr. Bury of Manuring Land Ber dd, 
Phil. Tran. Numb. 916. 
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. Hiſtory of St. Paul's, 1716. 
A ſhort Treatiſe of an ancient Fauntals bt 
VRriclin- Spa w rat the City FOOT 5 
E. W. Doctor of Phyſick, Eos ; 
Col t ions to the 
this Bichoprick were made by Mur 
ton, un ie Higent MS 
Tue Urigin und ſuodeſſidn if the Bi Lof 
- Durham, together with: their Dives and 
Actions, collected dut uf the \gnotenit.and late 
erer of the Oathedral Ohurch of Dur- 
mam, andefor emoſt part tranſlated our of 
Datein into Englith,-at the” Charges of Mr. 
, Hall of Conſet, in the County of Dur- 
im, AJ. D. 1803, MS. rin id £ 
Manerels af. dhe, taste Palatine ef /Duthatn, 
"andthe ReyaRights of the Lord -Biſhop-of 
Durham bett the ine and the Teaſe, and 
bv Marvrs and Lordſhips of. '/Norham, 
ely{!Irnd, Cr. pareels of the'wutorefaid 
— e Ralatine, by Mr. 3 Spear, Under- 
fithe County, A. D. 1697, M. S. 
An account of a Roman Monument found near 
Shields, Phil: Tranſ. N 145. 
An Account of · a Salt: ſpriagi « Aud abodher Me- 
cicinal Spring, on the bunks: of the Wer 
Weare, by Dr. Todd, Phil: Tranſ. N. 7163. 
, Letter ow Mr. Chriſtopher Hunter, con- 
cerning ſome Roman N found neaf 
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-printedat theend of his Chuteh-Hiſtory, 

Survey of 7 » County bf 'Efitx, in thi Folio, 
MS. by John Norden, how or late in the 
Library ef Sir Edward: Turner. 

Teisfaidy chat Mr / Strangman, of Hadiey-Caftle 
in- Suffolk, hath avtitten the Antiquities of 
Eſſex. It ſtill remains in . Manuleript; but 
im What hands I:know not. 

A Deſcription of Harwich and Dover-Goutr, -by 
Silas Tailor; MS: 

Mr. John Ouſeley, late Rector of Patfield, a 
perforvexceedingly.well vetſed in the Hiſto- 
ries of this Nation, ſpent many years in col- 
lecting the Antiquities of Eſſex, which, at his 
death, he left in Manuſeript. 


The Antiquity of Numeral Figures in England, 


proved from an Infeription at Colthtfter; 


Anno 1090, by Mr. Thomas Luffkin, Phil. 
Tranſ. N. 23, 166 


t] Partof A Letter from Mr. John Luff kin; concern- 
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William Dugdale, 1656. Sheriffs ef the City of York; from the time of 

Of ihe e v, be by Sen! De Eduard che fitſt, 0 the Tear 3664, by Chri- 
ham, 8 vo. Mew oh ain [i RopherH Recorder of Heddon, 166 5. 


Since which a new Edition hath been pub- 
liched (Ann. 1779.) under the title of The 
"WESTMORELAND. 1 „ eee ee 

G the Papers Of Mr. James Torr; the original 
HE Antiquities of Weſtmoreland, col. MSS. of which Papers were given by Arch- 
lected by Mr. Thomas Machel, late of —_ Sharp to the Library of this Carhe- 
Kirkby-Thofe, in the ſame County, M8. 
This County, as to Pedigrees, and the Inter- = Antiquities of the City of York, by Sir 

marriages of greater Families, Be been well“ Thomas Widdrington, MS. in the hands 
de illuſtrated by Sir Daniel = of the Family of Fairfax. 50 | 
ming, who was a great rager” and]; YI OT ED e 
Promoter of Antiquities, MS. | h | 5 e 
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An Account of Roman Antiquities at York Z 


Of antique: brals inſtruments, found near Bram- 


e.. Lifter, of Raman: Plaſticks, 


CCC 
Sir William Dagdale, at the 
> ' ry of St. Paus, 1916; pin. nN 1 


Dr. Jonſten of Pontefract made lar 


| "The Eagn Spaw-Fountain in the Foreſt of 


A Letter concerning ſome 


N. o. 


A Note communicated by Mr. Hill, confirm- 
ing the age of Henry Jenkins, Phil. Tran. | 


A Letter from Mr. Ralph Thoreſby, giving an 


Two Letters from Mr. 


Part of a Letter from Mr. dbrabam de la Prome, 


and of Beverly, ibis. 


in order to the Antiquities of this whole 
County, which he left behind him in Manu- 


Knareſborough, by Edw. Dean, M.D. 1626. 


Another Book upon the ſame Subject, by Mich, | 


Stanhope, 1632. 


Hiſtory of Hull, by Mr. Abraham de la Pryme. | 
Ms. R Bo 


7 


moſtly from” Mr. Thoreſby, Phil. Tranf. N. 
145, 149, 171, 234, 244, 296, 303, 305. 

Collections of Mr. James Torr, relating to the 

' Hiſtory and Conſtitution of the Dioceſe of 


| York; according to the ſeveral Archdeacon- | 
ries, MS. Fol. 


ol. V. now in the Library 
of the Cathedral there. 8 
aged Perſons in 


Craven, Sc. by Dr. Lyſter, Phil. Tranſ. 


- 


A Letter giving an Account of one Henry Fen- 
ins of Bolton, who attained to the age of 
169 years, Phil. Tranſ. N. 221, 228. 


N. 228. 


Account of a Roman Pottery near Leeds in 
Yorkſhire, Phil. Tranſ. N. 222. 


Part of a Letter from Dr. Richardſon, contain-| 


ing a relation of ſubterraneous Trees dug up 
at Youle in Yorkſhire, Phil. Tranſ. N. 228. 


ſome Roman Antiquities found in Vorkſhire, 
Phil. Tranf, N. 234, 244. 


concerning trees found under Ground in Hat- 
field- Chace, Phil. Tranſ. N 275, 277. 
A Letter from Mr. Thoreſby concerning the 


Veſtigia of a Roman Town lately diſeovered 


near Leads in Yorkſhire, Phil. Tranſ. N. 

A Foils V7 yr 

An Account of ſome Roman Coins found at 
Clifton near Edlington; Phil. Tranf. N. 30g. 


Of Raman Cains, and other Antiquities, found 


near Cookridge and Adle, Phil. Tran. N. 


316, 319, 3209. 

ham-moor, with Mr. Hearne's. Differtation, 
Dr. Nchardſon s Ohſervations in Natural Hiſto- 
ry at North-Bierly, Phil. Tranſi N. 997: 
Phil. Coll. 
eee 
Mr. Brookeſby, of the Iſland ſunk in Humber, 

Hearne's: Leland: Vol. IX. p. 194. 
The Turihſbire Sam; on a Treatiſe of four fa- 

mous Medicinal Wells near Knareſborough, 

by John French, M. D. 1632. 12mo. 


Spadacrena Anglica, 1626, 4to, and 1654, 8 vo. 
printed at York. 


Scarborough Spaw ; or a Deſcription of the Na- | 


ture and Virtues, by Robert Wittie, M. D. 
8vo, 1667. | | 

Hydrologia Chymica ; or Chy mical Anatomy of 
Scarborough, and other Spaws in Yorkſhire, 
with Animadverſions on Dr. Wittie's book; 
alſo the deſcription of the Spaws at Malton 
and Knareſvorough, by William Simpſon, 
M. D. 8va, 1669. | 

Pyrologia Mimica, c. in defence of Scarborough 
Spaw, by Dr. Wittie, 1669, 8 vo. 

F Vot. 1; 


collections 


horeſby, concerning 


q 


The Hiſtory of Scarborough Spawy or further | 
t. Simpſon, 


"diſcovery of the virtues, by 
1679, 12m0. 
Mr. Ray of the proceſs of making Allom at 
4.860 North- country words, p. 201.] 
vo. ; 


1683, | 

Ducatus Leodienſis; or the Topography of the 
ancient and populous Town and Pariſh of 
Leeds, and parts 7 nw in the Weſt-riding 
of the County of York, with Pedigrees of 

many of the Nobility and Gentry, c. by 
R. Thoreſby, F. R. S. To which is added, 
the Catalogue of his Muſeum, with Curio- 
ſities natural and artificial, and with the An- 
tiquities, Coins, and Manuſcripts, ancient 
and modern, Folio, 171g. 


Vicaria Leodienſis ; containing the Hiſtory of the 


Church, the Memoirs of the Vicars from the 
year 1242 to the preſent, the Catalogue of 
their learned Works, both printed and Ma- 


nufcripts z together with the Lives of ſome 


8 Biſhops, and others, who have 
been Benefactors thereto, being a Specimen 
of the Hiſtorical part promiſed in the Ducatus 


| Leodienfis, MS. 8vo. 
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WALES. 


(Gow, Cambrenſis's Itinerary of Wales, 

8vo, 1 565. BJ 

cript of David Morganivs, mentioned 

x Voſſius. — TO | 

Sir John Price's Deſcription ales, perfected 
by Humph. Lbevd ad prefixed to his Tranſ- 
lation of the Welſh Hiſtory, Ann. 1584. 

Hiſtory of the ancient and modern State of the 
Principality of Wales, by Sir John Doderidge, 
4to, 1630. | | | | 

Survey and Hiſtory of the four Cathedral 
Churches of Wales, by Browne Willis, Eſq 


Mona Antiqua reftaurata, by Mr. Henry Row- 


land, MS. * 
Archeologia Britannica; concerning the Lan- 
guages, Hiſtories, and Cuſtoms of the ori- 
inal Inhabitants of Great Britain, by Edw. 
hwyd. M. A. one Vol. Folio, 1717. 

An Account of the ſmelting and refining of 
Silver, at the Silver-mills in Cardiganſhire, is 
added to Mr. Ray's North - Country Words, 

174. | | | 
8 Phenomena, and effects, in a Coal- 
mine in Flintſhire, Phil. Tranſ. N. 136. 

A ſort of Paper made of Linum Aſbeſtinum found 
in Angleſea, Phil. Tranſ. N. 166. | 
Mr. Lhwya of Locuſts lately obſerved in Wales; 
and of a fiery exhalation or damp, which 

burnt ſeveral Hay-ricks, Phil. Tranf N. 208. 

and 213. in Merionithſhire. 

Mr. Aubrey of a medicinal Spring in Cardigan- 

9 Phil. Tranſ. N. 233. | 
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Ector Boelblus Deſer xionof Scot Deſcription of Scotland. and of the Namen 
land; before his and Weſtern Iſlee. 
Biſhop Leſly*sdeſcri - . Scot Buchanan de Rebus Scotici | 0297! 
land; before his Hiſtory. | Vindication of Buchanan again Mr. Cabin, 
Gordon s Deſcription of Edinburgh. | By D. H. MS. 
The Peerage of Scotland, by George Crawford, Vindication of Scotland againſt Mr: Camden, 
Folio, 1716. | by W. Drummond of Hawthornden, MS. 


Sir James Dalrymple's Edition of Cam Metals and Minerals in Scotland ,byDrBorthwick. 


Scotland, with large Additions,  - And by Mr. Arkins, MS. | 
Theatrum Scotiæ, by Robert Gordon, in I acid An Account of Cathnefs, by Mr. William Dun- 
A deſcription of Scotland and the Ifles adjacent, |. das. 

by Petruccio Ubaldino, in Italian.” . [An Account of Sutherland, by the fume hand. | 
The like by Nicolas D*Arſeville. | ' , © [Account of Hadington, delivered by me nne 


King James the fifth's Voyage round his King - | © giſtrates of the olds. N 


dom, with the Hebrides and er in Deſcription of Aberdeen, 8vo. 1683. . 
French. Mr. Martin's Voyage to S. Hilda, 8 vo, 1608. 


| Heroes Scoti, by John Johnſton, | Collections relating to St. Andrews, MS. 


A. Catalogue of the Scotch Nobility, in Scotch, | Deſcription of the Highlands of Scotland, MS. 
Andreæ Melvini Gathelus. | Barclay s Treatiſe of r e Vid. The- 
Topographia Scotiæ, by the ſame hand. atrum Scotiæ, pag. 30. 

Antiquity of the Scotch Nation; by Robert 0 Large Collections — a complete Geo- 


Mawle, MS. | graphical Deſcription of Scotland, by Sir Ro- 
Scotia illuſtrata, by Sir Robert Sibbald. | bert Sibbald, MS. 
Theatrum Scotie, in Bleau's Atlas. An Account of ſome Inſcripeions in Scotland, 


Theatrum Scotiæ, by J. Slezer. by Mr. Edward Lhwyd, Phil. Tranſ. N. 269. 
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(IR James Ware's Antiquities of Ire- 


land. 
Giraldi Cambrenſi . opogra hia Hibernic. 
Tho. Carve's Lyra, i. e. Origine. Mo- 


= ribus, Sc. Gentis Hibernice, Ec, 4to. 1666. 


Richard Stanihurſt's Deſcription of Ireland. In 
Holingſhed's ſecond Volume. 

A deſcription of the County of Weſt-Meath, 
Ms. in the hands of Mr. Thoresby. 

Catalogue of the Nobility of Ireland, from Geo. | 
Fitz-Gerald, Earl of Kildare, to Roger Boyle, 
Baron of Broghil, 1627, 4to. with their 


Arms and Creſts 2 in the hands | 
of Mr. Thoreſpy. 

R. O Haberty 8 „1685. 

Dr. 205, op 15 atural H ory of Ireland, | 
1652 


Spencer View of the State of Ireland, publiſhed 
by Sir James Ware, 1633. 


Sir William Petty? 1 Political Anatomy of Ire- 


land, 1691. 

His Set of Maps, 1 68 f. 

His Obſervations on the Bills of Mor- 
. 1681. 


| Of the Bogs and Loughs of Ireland, by Wil- 


liam Phil. Tranſ. N. 170. 


Sir Richard zulkeley, of the Improvement to be 


made by the Cultivation of Maize in Ireland, 
Phil. Tranſ. N. 20g. 


| Number of Houſes and. Hearths in Dublin z 


and of Seafaring men; and of People in the 
ſeveral Countiesz and of Romiſh Clergy. 
Ann. 1658, Phil. Tran. N. 261. 

Mr. Lhwyd of the Natural Hiſtory and Anti- 


uities of Ireland, Phil. Tranſ. N. 335, 336. 
a Ti concerning h Neah, and its pla 
trifying quality, from Dr. Molyneux, P 
Tranſ. N. 158. 


ARetraCtation 8 b ot | 


its non-application to the Magnet, upon Cal- 
cination, by Dr. Molyneux, Phil. Tranſ. 
N. 166. 


An Anſwer to ſome Queries concerning Lough- 


Tons by Mr. Edward Smith, Phil. Tranſ. 


F —_ isNevile s Obſervations upon Loeb Nb, 
Phil. Tranſ. N. 137. 
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Sir Robert Redding of Pearl · Fiſhing — * 
North of Ireland, Phil. Tranſ. N. 1 

A Letter from Sir R. B. concerning t 1 
Cauſway in the County of Antrim, Phil. 
Tranſ. N. 199. 

An Account of the Giants Caufway, byDr. Fuley; 
= Dr. Molyneux, Phil. Tranſ. N. 212, 


A ne Draught of the Giants Cauſeway, with 
an explication of the ſame, by W. Molyneux, 
Eſq; Phil. Tranſ. N. 235. 

A Letter ſrom Dr. Molyneux to Dr. Liſter, con- 
taining ſome additional Obſervations on the 
' Giants Cauſway, Phil. Tranſ. N. 241. 

A diſcourſe concerning the large Horns fre- 
pany faund under-ground in Ireland, by 

r. Molyneux, Phil. Tranſ. N. 22 

the Mo- 


Of a moving Bog, and an Account 
tion, Phil. Tranſ. N. 233. 
Part of a Letter by Mr. James Frazer, concern- 


ing che Lake Neſs, &c. Thil. Tranſ. N. 


254 

An Account of ſome Inſcriptions in Ireland, by 
Mr. Edward Lluyd, Phil. Tranſ. N. 269. 

Of the Peter- money coined by King James the 
ſecond, Phil. Tranſ. N. 29 

An Account of the manner of 'Manuring Lands, 
be Sca-ſhels, as practiſed in the Counties of 
Londonderry and Donegal, by his Grace the 
I Archbiſhop of Dublin, Phil. Tranſ. 

Dr. St. Ge George Biſhop of Clogher s Account 
of an extraordinary Meteor, or Dew, reſem- 
bling Butter, that fell in the Province of 
+. Munſter and Leinſter, Phil. - Tranſ, N. 
220, 

Dr. Aſh, Biſhop of Cloyne, of the views of 
an Iriſh Plant, Mackenby, and of a qua 
er white Marble in Antrim, Phil. 1 ne 

24 

Fran rancis Nevile, of Urns and Sepulchral Monu- 

ments, Phil. Tranſ. N. 137. 

His diſcovery of a Quarry of Marble in the 
County of Fermanagh; ibid. 

Biſhop of Clogher's Account of the ſinking 


down of of a Hill, near Clogher, Phil 
"Frank. N 239% 
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| | Deſcri ion of the Ille of Man, in} An Efla concerning the Thule of the An- 
3 Antiquities of Che- 1 | 

: ſhire. 8 by Marchew Mac- 
= Deſcription of the fame, by James) N | 
Chaloner, 16 3, F. 
An accurate Deſcri tart. 
Sam. Stanley 9 ption of the Iſle of Man, 


. North lands of , 


| MS, in the h hands of Me. Thoreſby. | ted by Mr. Martin, | 
fo . er e, e andy, 
Mr. T covery * 
An Account of Ronaand Hinta, by Si George 8 9 by 
Mackenzy, Pefeription of Hethland, and of the Fiſhery 
Deſcription of the. Sea-coaſt and Iles of Scot- there, by Jo. Smith. 
land, by Mr. Adair. A Table of Hethland, with a Deſcription of it. 


A Deſcription of Thule, by Sir Robert Sibbald. | Obſervations upon the OE. 
_ n by Mr, * e e. e Jerſey, by Mr: 
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As it is compared by Mr. Bux rod, with 


the ſeveral Editions. 
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Iter Britanniarum : 2 Geſſoriaco de Galliis, Ritupis in 
Portu Britanniarum, Stadia numero CCCCL. 


ITE R 1. 


=” A Limite®, id eſt, aVallo, Pretorium uſque, M. P. CLyI. 
a Editio. | 


Aldina. __  Suritana. | Simleriana. : 
Ab Remactino. A Bremenio Corſtopilum. m. p. xx. Bramenio Corſtopitum. 
Vindomoram. m. p. ix. | 
Vinoviam. m. p. ix. th Viconia, 
| Cataractonem. m. p. xxii. 
| Iſurium. m p. xxiv. 
Ebur—17. Eboracum Leg. vi. Victrix. m. p. xvii. Eur — 17. 

5 Derventionem. m. p. vii. p 
Delgovitiam.,m. p. xiii. 
Pretorium. m. p. xxv. 
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N Brovonacim. m. 5 
e : Verterim. m. p 
| 2 Lavatrim. m. 10 xi. 8 
1. Cataractonem. m. p. xiii. 
- » Ifurium. m. E . 
Eboraaum. in. p. wvil. 
ok Calcariam. m. p. ix. 
Camulodunum. m. p. xx. 


Mamucium. m. p. xviii. 


p- *. 92. 
Mediolanum. m. P. xx. 
Rutunium. m. p. xi. 
Viroconium. m. p. xi. Dio, Con. 3 

Uxaconam ©. , xi; . 1 W 
Pennocrucium. m. 1. xii. _ » Penno-Cruc. 
Etocetum, m. p. x | 
Mandueſſedum. m. p. vi. T + 16 Mandues-Sed. 
Venonim. m. p. xi. 
Bennavgfinam. m. p. xvil. 5 Banavent. & Ben. 
Lactoq drum. m. p os vn LaSorod. 1 
Magiovintum. m. p. Maginr. 12. 
Durocobrivim. m. p. 85 Duro-Cabr. ä 
Verolamium, m. p. xii. Vero Lam. 
Sulloniacim. m. p. xi.  - Sullomac. g. 


um, m.P. ct. Leids. 


Vagniacim, F* | | 

. Dyrabrivim.. m: p. as. . Nuo brov. 
Durole vum. m. p. 12 
Durovernum. m. p. xii. | 
Ad Portum Ritupas. m. p. x. 
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Lindum. m. p. u%˙ .. 
Segeloſim. m. p. xx. 
2 "4 N Danum. m. N d N . enn 
Lexeolio. Legrolium. m. p. Vi. Legeolio. 
_ Ebur. Eboracum. m. P . Ebur. 
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+ Studii exemplari, à Caleva per Ariadne W. a ita 2 legitur, nam Muridunum 
vel Moridunum in medio boc itinere ponitur. Joſias Simlerus. 
* Tranſpoſite ſunt hæ due Stationes apud Herriſonum. | 

| Iſcelegu Auguſti, vel Iſcelegia Auguſti: emendo ex Ptol. Iſcaleg. I 14 Apts Ponit enim Ptol. prope 
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Note, Dr. Gale ſays, in the Preface to bis learned Commentary on this Itinerary, that the light be 
bad from ſome other Copies which were communicated to him, was next to nothing [Quantillas ab his 
omnibus ſuppetias accepimus, videbit Le&tor.] No alteration appears to be made by them in the 
Diſtances (which are the main concern) except as follows : ——Iter I. at Iſurium, Bently's Copy 
reads viii. for xxiv. and at Prætorium, both that and the Oxford Copy read xxii. for xxv.—— 
Iter II. at Luguvallum, the Oxford Copy, for xii. reads xv. and at Deva, Bently's for xx. reads x. 


———]ter V. Veſffius s Copy, at Villa Fauſtini, confirms the reading of xxv. for xxxv. and Iter VI. 
the ſame Copy, at Lactodorum, reads xvii. for xvi, | 
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Fa & bion, and by the Greeks 

LAY Berraria, Brramxy, Tiperartc, M- 
Bien, and Ae, the moſt 
famous Iſland in the World, 
is divided from the Con- 


A 02 tinent of Europe, by the 


E 2 Ocean. It lies over inſt 
 Figura ri G and France, in a * Triangular form, 
— havin 


See in Kent. 


by the Britiſh Channel. 


three Promontories ſhooting out three 
ſeveral ways, viz. Belerium [the Land's end] 
towards the Weſt; Cantium [the Kentiſh Fore- 
land] towards the Eaſt ; and Tarviſium or Orcas 


[ Catbneß] towards the North. On the Weſt, 


between it and Ireland, the Vergivian or Iriſh 


Sea breaks in; on the North it is waſhed by 
the vaſt and wide Northern Ocean; on the 


Eaſt, where it faceth Germany, by the German 
Ocean; on the South, over-againſt France, 
Thus, divided by a 
convenient diſtance from the neighbouring Na- 
tions on all ſides, and fitted by its open har- 
bours for the traffick of the whole World, it 


ſeems to have ſpread itſelf into the Sea for the 


general Benefit of Mankind. For between 
Kent and Calais in France, it runs ſo far into the 
ſea, and the Channel is ſo contracted, that (a) 
ſome are of opinion that a breach was made 


there to receive the ſea, which till that time had 
been excluded: and to confirm it, they bring 


Virgil's Authority in this Verſe, 
Et penitus toto diviſos orbe Britannds. 
And Britain 
| Join'd, 


Becauſe, ſays Servius Honoratus, Britain was 
anciently joined to the Continent. And they alſo 
urge that of Claudian, in imitation of Virgil, 


quite from all the world diſ- 


— Neſtro diducta Britannia mundo. 
And Britain ſever*d from our World. 
And it is not unlikely, that the face and figure 


of the Earth may, by the Deluge and other 


—— 


— 


RITA IN, called alſo A. 


ITAIN. 


cauſes have been altered ; that fome mountains 


may have been raiſed and heightened, +. and 
ay wg places ſunk into plains and vallies z 
lakes and meers may have been dried up, and 
dry places turned into lakes and meers; and 
ſome Iſlands may have been torn and broken 
off from the Continent, But whether this be 
indeed true, and whether there were any Iſlands 
at all before the Flood, I ſhall not here argue, 
nor give a raſh judgment upon God's Works, 
All know that the Divine. Providence hath diſ- 
poſed things very different to one and the ſame 
end. And indeed it hath always been allowed, 
as well by Divines as Philoſophers, that Iſles 
ſcattered in the ſea do no leſs contribute to the 
beauty of the World, than lakes diſperſed in the 
Continent, and mountains raiſed above plains. 
Livy, and Fabius Ruſticus have made the Form + Soutule Ob- 
of this Iſland to reſemble an Þ oblong Platter, or yt 
j| two-edged Ax; and ſuch certainly is its ſhape | Wwe 
towards the South (as * Tacitus obſerves) which * Vid. Sir H. 
yet hath been ill applied to the whole Ifland, 44's Com- 
for Northward, tie vaſt tract of land ſhooting 8 | 
forward to the utmoſt ſhore, groweth narrow | 
and ſharp like a wedge. The Ancients thought The Panegy- 
it ſo great, and ſo very large in circumference, 7ic* ſpokento 
that Ceſar, the firſt of the Romans who diſco- ally — PY 
vered it, wrote, that be had found out another to Maximian. 
world, ſuppoſing it to be ſo great, that it ſeemed 
not to be ſurrounded with the ſea, but even to en- 
compaſs the Ocean. And Fulius Solinus Polybiſtor 
aſſerts, that for largeneſs it almoſt deſerved to be 
called another World. But our age, by the many 
ſurveys made by ſeveral perſons, hath well- 
nigh found the exact Dimenſions of the whole 
Iſle. For from Cathne/5 tothe Land's end, reckon- 
ing the windings and turnings of the ſhores along 
the Weſt-ſide, are computed about 812 miles. 
From thence along the Southern coaſt to the 
Kentiſh Foreland, 320 miles. Hence, coaſting 
the German Ocean, with crooked bays and in- 
lets for 504 miles, it reaches Cathneſs. So that, 
by this computation, the whole Iſland is in cir- 


|cuit 1836 miles; which meaſure, as it falls much 


ſhort of Pliny's, ſo it is alſo ſomewhat leſs than 
Cæſar's. I Schitinius Chius is not worth the men- Com. I. c, 


| 


tioning, who in Apollonius ds Mirabilibus (having t ral 
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f (a) White's Hiſt. Brit. L. 11. Not. 11. Burton's Comment. on Antonin. p. 18, 19. . Tein. de Rebus Albion. & 
Britan. Sammes Britan. I. 1. c. 4. Verſtegan, l. 1. c. 4. Some foreigners 
* Polſeus, Vivianus, and Du Bartas have favoured this N | 


Vol. I. 


o, Dominicus Marius Niger, Antonius 


told 
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told us range fiories of fruit growing in Brj- 
tain without kernels, and grapes without ſtones) 
makes its circuit 400 , ſurlongs and no more. 
But Diony/ius Afer, in his Deſcription of the 
World, hath given a much better account of 
the Brin Island, that is, of Britain and Fe- 
Vat is the compaſz of the. Britiſh coalts's | 

A like extent no rival Iſland boaſts. 11 
And with him Ariſides and other Greek Wri- 
ters agree, who by way of diſtinction have tru- 
ly called Britain Meydaw view, the great Iſland. 


2 


— 


o 
- 
. 


ſpaces of the Heavens with the tracts of the 
th, haye placed Britain under the 8thClimate, 


ing the lon Day at eighteen Equinoctial 
1 and a5 hal. The Land's end, according 
to the Spherical figure of the Earth, they place at 
ſixteen degrees and fi ſcruples, and the Kentiſh 
Foreland twenty-one degrees in Longitude. As 
. -for the Latitude, they meaſure in the Southern 
parts fifty degrees ten ſcruples z at Catbneſs fifty- 
nine degrees forty ſcruples (5),  Brilain, by this 
ſituat ion, muſt needs enjoy a fertile ſoil, 
and a moſt tem air. The Summers here 
ate not ſcorching, by reaſon of the conſtant 
breezes which fan the air, and moderate the 
- heats. Theſe, as they invigorate every thing 
that grows, ſo they give both to man and beaſt 
at the ſame time health and refreſhment. The 
Winters alſo here are mild and gentle. This 
proceeds not only from the thickneſſind cloſe- 
neſs of the air, but alſo from the frequency. of 
© thoſe fill ſhowers, which with us do much 
ſoften and break the violence of the cold. Be- 
ſides that, the ſeas which encompaſs it do fo 
cheriſh it with their gentle warmth, that the 
cold is much leſs ſevere than in ſome parts of 
Fance and [taly. Upon this conſideration Minu- 
tics Felix, proving that the Divine Providence 
- conſults not only the benefit of the world in ge- 
neral, but alſo of each part, makes uſe of our 
De Nat. Deer. Iſland as an inſtance. Though Britain (ſaith he) 
＋ enjoys not ſo much the aſpett and influence of the 
fun, yet inſtead thereof, it is refreſhed and comfort- 
ed by the warmth of the ſea which ſurrounds it. 
Neither need we think this obſervation ſtrange, 
which he makes upon the warmth of the ſea, 
ſince Cicero makes the very ſame. The ſeas, ſaith 
- he,tofſed to and fro with the winds, grow ſo warm, 
that from thence it may cerlainly be inferred, that 
there is a beat that lies concealed in that vaſt fluid 
body. To the temperate ſtate alſo of this Iſland 
Ceſcenius Getulicus, a very ancient Poet, ſeems to 
allude in theſe verſes concerning Britain, 


© 


Non illic Aries verno ferit aera cornu, 
Guoſſia nec Gemini præcedunt cornua Tauri, 
Sicca Lycaonius reſupinat plauſtra Bootes. 


Probus in Virg. 
Geor. 


Not there the ſpring the Ram's unkindneſs 
mourns, | | 

Nor Taurus ſees the Twins before his horns, 

His Northern wain where dry Bootes turns. 


7 

e 
forward ## Britain, 
Both which the Cauſe 15 one and the 


* \ 


They who have accurately compared the 


and within the 18th and 26th Parallels, comput-| _ 


Cæſar alſo takes notice, That ſome paris of 
are more temperate than Gaul, and 
piercing. And Cornelius Tacitus 
in this [land there is no extremity 
2 adds, That, except the olive, 
and” [ome ober fruits pecutiar tothe botter 
2 6'y things ele in great plenty; 
the tarth, in coming ap, are 
"ir Hm. Of 
019 ne | Jame, "the" ex- 
cefive moiſture of the tarih and air. "For" our air 
| (as Strabo hath obſerved) if more ſutject to ruin 
than ſnow. However, ſo happy is Britain in a 
moſt plentiful product of all forts of grain, that 
(e) Orpheus hath called it, The very ſeat of Ceres. 
For to this Iſland (d) we are to apply that ex- 
p PE | : 


ſs 


: 
7%... 
* 


the vine 
eli 


n, Put very. 


* 


| 7 topſa M,! Adee 
See here the ſtately Court 
Of Royal Ceres ! — | 

| | 8 


And l in former times this was as it were the 
E and magazine of the Weſtern Empire. 
For from hence the Romans were wont 'every 
year, in $00 veſſels larger than “ barks, to ay ®. Lembis. 
port vaſt quantities of corn, for the ſupply of their Zeus Ex. 
armies in garriſon upon the frontiers of Germany. Jets 7 * 
But perchance I may ſeem too laviſh in the praiſes * 3 
of my own Country; and therefore you ' ſhall 
hear an old Orator deliver its Encomium. O for- Panegyric t 
tunate- Britain, the moſt happy rountry in the Conſtantine. 
world, in that thou didft firſt bebold Conſtantine as 
our Emperor. Thee bath Nature deſervedly enrich- 

ed with the choiceſt bleſſings of beaven and earth. 

Thou neither feeleſt the exceſſive colds- of Winter, 

nor the ſcorching beats of Summer. harveſts 

reward thy labours with ſo vaſt an increaſe, as to 

ſupply thy Tables with bread, and thy Cellars with 

liquor. Thy woods have no ſavage beaſts; no ſer- 

penis harbour there to burt the traveller. Innume- 

rable are thy berds of cattle, and the flocks of 
ſheep,which feed thee plentifully and clothe thee richly. 

And as to the comforts of life, thedavs are long, and no 

night paſſeswithout ſome glimpſe of light. Fir whilſt 

thoſe utmoſt plains of the ſea-ſhore are ſo flat and low 

as not to caſt a ſhadow to create night, they never 

loſe the fight of the heavens and ſtars; but the ſun, 

which to us appears to ſet, ſeems there only to paſs 

by. I ſhall here introduce another Orator, uſing Panegyric 1 
theſe expreſſions to Conſtantius, father of Con- Confantiue. 
ſtantine the Great. And I aſſure you, no ſmall 
damage was it, not only to loſe the name of Bri- 
tain, but the great advantages thence accruing to 
our Commonwealth ; to part with a land ſo ſtored 
with corn, ſo flouriſking in paſture, ſo rich in va- 
riety of mines, ſo profitable in its-tributes; on all its 
coaſts ſo furniſhed with convenient harbours, and ſo 
immenſe in ils extent and circuit. ' Alſo Nature's 
particular indulgence to this our Iſland, is thus 
expreſſed by a Poet of ſome Antiquity, addreſ- 
ſing himſelf to Britain in this Epigram, which 
has been judged worthy the publication : 


— 


Tu nimio nec ftrifta gelu nec ſydere fervens, 
Clementi cælo temperieque places. 
Cum pareret natura parens, varioque favore 
Divideret dotes omnibus una locis, 


— 
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of Cathneſs ſcarce 18 and an half, Whence the longeſt 
. 2 minutes ; that is, from the 18th to the 25th parallel, 
(e) Or more truly Onomacritus, as ſaith a late Author. 


(5) But later Diſcoveries have better defined the fite of Britain; the Longitude of the Land's end being but 11 De- 
es from Teneriff, and Cantium or the Foreland but 58 and an half; the Latitude of the Lizard 50 degrees, and 


(4) This (if clearly applicable to Britain) ſhews t to have 


Tropical day is from 16 hours 10 minutes to 18 hours 


been known to the Ancients very early. 
Sepoſurt 


* 
_— 5 WS. "Y 
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The firſt Inbabtants. 


Super potiora fils, matremque profeſſa, . - 
* 


Inſula ſis flir plenaque pacis, at. 
Quieguid amat luxus, quicquid defiderat uſus, 
Ex te proveniet, vel aliunde till, 


Nor cold nor heat's extremes thy pepple fear, 
But gentle ſeaſons turn the peaceſul year. 
When teeming nature's careful hand beſtow d, 
Her various favours on her numerous brood, 
For thee th* indulgent mother kept the beſt, 
Smil'd in thy face, and thus her daughter bleſt, 
N 
| ant joys of happineſs and . 
What &er — — 4 te uſe | 
Thy > od ſhall bring, thee, or thy land pro- 
=. „* 


hfile Ferts- This fertility and pleaſantneſs of Britain gave 
zate, or the occaſion to ſome to imagine that theſe were the 


Fortunate 
Iſlands. 


In his Com- 
ment upon 


14 


w * 


Fortunate Mands, and thoſe Seats f the Bleſſed, 
- where the Poets tell us the whole; face of Na- 


ture ſmiled with one perpetual ſpring. This is 


affirmed by Jacius Tzeizes, a writer of reputa- 


tion among the Greeks : And our own. Anceſ- 
tors, it ſeems, - conſidered the ſame. notion, as 
literally true. For when Pope Clement VI. 


(as we read in Robert of Aveſbury) had declared 


Leis of Spain King of the Fortunate lands, 


and to effect his project, had begun to lævy 


forces in France and Italy, our Country men 


were preſently poſſeſſed with an opinion, that 
the Pope's intent was to make him King of our 
Iſland, and that all theſe preparatipns were de- 
ſigned for. Britain, as one of thoſe Fortungte 
Hands. Nay, fo prevalent was this conceit, 


committed the 15 


— EE OCCINN ain — 
Nay, ſuppe they had Pr 1o much defired Th 
it, yet could they never have effectüally done 


it. For their life was altogether ufcivillzed, 
Fr rude; and wholly taken up in wars; 
lo that they wete a long time without Learn- 
ing; which as it is the effect of a civilized life; 
of peace and leiſure, ſo is jt the only ſure and 
certajn means of preſerving and tranſmitting to 
poſterity the memory of things paſt. More- 
over, the Druidi, who were the Prieſts among 
the Britains and Gauls; and to whoſe care was 

ed the preſervations of their ancient Tra- 
ditions; and likewiſe the Bardi, who made it 
their buſineſs to celebtate all gallant and remark- 
able adventures; both the one and the other 
thought it unlawful to commit any thing to 
books or writing: But, ſuppoſing they had left 
any matters upon record, without doubt, at ſo 
yaſt a diſtance, and after fo many and ſo great 
alterauons, they muſt needs have been long 
ſince loſt. For we ſee, that even Stones, Pyra- 
mids, Obeliſts, and other Monuments," that were 
eſteemed more durable than braſs itſelf for pre- 
ſerving the memory of things, have long ſince 


| periſhed by the injuries of time. But in fol- 


lowing ages, there aroſe in many nations a ſort 
of men, who were ſtudious to ſupply theſe de- 
fects out of their own invention. For when they 
could not tell what to deliver for truth, that they 
might at leaſt delight and pleaſe, they invented 
divers ſtories (every one according to the ſtrength 
and turn of his own imagination) about the ori- 
gina] and names of People. Theſe fancies many 
reſted in, without any farther ſearch into the 
truth; and moſt men were ſo taken with the 


- that even out grave Ambaſſadors, then reſident] pleaſure of the fables, that they ſwallowed them 
at Rome, immediately withdrew, and haſtened * "hk : : 


home to acquaint their country with its approach- 
ing danger. Nor indeed would any man in our 
age be of another mind, who knows and conſiders 


the Furtunate ſtate and the happy circumſtances 
of this Ifland, It is the maſter-piece of Na- 


The firſt In- 


ture, performed when ſhe was in her beſt and 
gayeſt humour, which, ſhe placed as a little 
world by itſelf, by the ſide of the greater, for 
the diverſion of Mankind; the moſt accurate 
Model, which ſhe propoſed to herſelf, by which, 
to beautify the other parts of the univerſe. For 
which way ſoever we turn our eyes, we are en 

tertained with a charming variety, and proſ- 
pects extremely pleaſant. I need not enlarge 
upon its. Inhabitants, nor extol the vigour and 
firmneſs of their conſtitution, their good hu- 


without more ado. 

But, to omit other writers, one of our own Greffry of 
nation, Geoffry ap Arthur of Monmouth (whom Moments. 
[ would not miſrepreſent in this point) publiſhed, 
in the reign of Henry II. a Hiſtory of Britain, 
tranſlated, as he pretends, out of the Britiſb 
Tongue. Wherein he tells us, That one Brutus, 

a Trojan by deſcent, the Son of Silvius, Grand- 
child to Aſcanius, and Great-grandchild' to the 
famous. Æneas (whoſe mother was Venus, and 


conſequently himſelf deſcended from Jove 3) 


That this man, at his birth, coſt his mother her 
life; and by chance having killed his father in 
bunting (which thing the Magicians had fore- 
told) was forced to fly into Greece; That there 
he reſcued from ſlavᷣery the progeny of He- 
lenus, ſon of Priam, overcame King Pandra- 


mour, their civility, and their courage and|/is, married his daughter, put to ſea with the 


bravery, ſooſten tried both at home and abroad; 
add not unknown to the remoteſt corners of the 
earth. | 


But concerning the. moſt ancient or the very 


habitants,and firſt Inhabitants of this Iſland, as alſo the origi- 
reaſon of the nal. of the name of Britain, divers opinions have 


name. 


been ſtarted : and a great many (as a certain 


writer has expreſſed it) who knew very little, 
have been very poſitive. Nor ought we Br:- 
tains to expect more certain evidences in this 
caſe, than other nations. For, except thoſe in 
particular, whoſe originals the holy Scriptures 
have delivered; all the reſt, as well as we, re- 
main under a dark cloud of error and ignorance, 
concerning their firſt riſe, Nor indeed could it 
otherwiſe be, conſidering how deep the revolu- 
tions of ſo many ages muſt have ſunk and bu- 


ried Truth. The firſt Inhabitants of countries 


had other cares and thoughts than the tranſ- 
mitting their ſeveral originals to poſterity. 


ſmall remainder of the "Trojans, and falling 

upon the Iſland of Leogetia, was there directed 

by the Oracle of Diana to ſtcer his courſe to- 

wards this weſtern Iſland. Accordingly that be 

ſailed through the Þ Sreights of Gibraliar (where 4 per He culit 

he eſcaped the Syrens) and afterwards paſſing Columnes. 

through the Tyrrbenian Sea, arrived in Aquitain. 

That in a pitched battle he routed Golfarius 

Pius, King of Aquitain, together with twelve 

Princes of Gaule, who aſſiſted him. And then, * 

after he had built the city of Tours (as he ſays 

Homer tells us) and over: run Gaule, he croſſed 

over into this Iſland, then inhabited by Gi- 

ants. That having conquered them together 

with Gogmagog, who was the greateſt of them 

all ;) from his own name he gave this Iſland 

the name of Britain, in the year of the world Brutus in the 

2855, and 334 years before the firſt Olympiad, 3 

and before the nativity of Chriſt 1108. Thus hfo 5755, 

far Geoffry, But there are (e) others, who offer birth of : 
| hriſt, 1108. 


— 


(e) The moſt ancient Iriſh Antiquities deduce the name from Brittan, Son of Fergus Fitz-Nemech ; and ſay, it 
was formerly called Inis Mor, agreeably to Ariſtides's In/ula magna. Ogyg. P. 11, 12, 66, 170. Seld. Mare clauſum. 


other 


; Ki 


many. Bodin ſu | 
. 4 Spaniſh Lind which ſignifies Earth ; 
and Forcatulus, from Brithin, which, as it ap- 
pears in Athenæus, was the name of a ſort of 
drink among the Grecians. Others derive it from 
the Brutii in Italy, whom the Greeks called 
Beirhe. But thoſe Pedants are by no means to 
be endured, who would have it called Britain 
from the brutiſb manners of the Inhabitants. 
| - Theſe are all the Opinions (ſo far as I know) 
touching the name of Britain. But as we can- 
not chuſe but think the fictions of Foreigners 
in this matter extremely ridiculous, ſo divers of 
our own Countrymen give us no very ſatisfat 
account. And indeed, in theſe and the like 
caſes, it is much eaſier to detect a falſity than to 
eſtabliſh a truth. For, beſides that it is in itſelf 
abſurd to ſeek the ground of this name in a 
foreign language, the general conſent of the 
more noted Hiſtorians doth conſute Letus ; all 
informing us, that thoſe Britains of France went 
m hence, and carried the name along with 
chem. Alſo Britain was famous under this 
name ſeveral hundred years before the names of 
Dania and Prutenia were known in the world. 
And what hath our Britain to do with the 
Spaniſh Bretta? (of which indeed I make a 
queſtion, whether it be a Spaniſh word ;) and 
why ſhould zbis Iſland be fo called, rather than 
any other country ? It can hardly be made out, 
that the drink Britbin was ever uſed in our coun- 
try s and to deduce the name of our nation 
from a liquor of the Grecians, is ridiculous. 
Italian Brutii were indeed, as Strabo notes, 
called by the Lucani Bil, which implies as 
much as Fugitives or Rovers : But that the 
Brutii roved ſo far as Britain, can never be 
proved. To come now to the conjectures of 
our own countrymen : Eliot's Necla ſeems very 
improbable, ſince that word was peculiar to the 
1 and the Greeks were wont to call 
this Iſland Beda, not Nplaniar. Lloyd's Prid- 
cain, from whence he derives Britain, ſeems fo 


far fetched, and ſo overſtrained an Etymology, 


that I need not obſerve that the word Cain comes 
from the Latin Candidus; which had crept into 
the provincial language of the Britains. 

But now, could we be once well ſatisfied 
that this Hiſtory of Brutus is true and certain, 
there would be no farther occaſion for Enqui- 
ries after the Original of the Britiſh nation; 
that buſineſs would be at an end, and Antiqua- 
ries excuſed from a very troubleſome and tedious 
Search. For my part, I am ſo far from labour- 
ing to diſcredit that Hiſtory, that I aſſure you 
I have often ſtrained my Invention tothe utmoſt 
to ſupport it. Abſolutely to reject it would be 
to wage war againſt Time, and to fight againſt 


— 3 


it with theſe or the like arguments. Their firſt 
objection they draw from the age wherein theſe 
things are ſaid. to have been done; and peremp- 
torily aſſert, that all is purely fabulous (the ſa- 
cred Hiſtories excepted) whatever is delivered by 
Hiſtorians as done before the firſt Olympiad, i. e. 
the year 770 before the birth of our Saviour, 
Now 'theſe things which are told us concerning 


of Vatro, the learned among the Roman 
writers, in whom the firſt period of time, which 
was from the creation to the deluge, bears the 


title of "Aer, i. e. obſcure and uncertain, fo 


called from our ignorance of the tranſact ions of 
thoſe times. The ſecond, which was from the 
deluge to the firſt Olympiad, he calls Mubats, j. 6. 
fabulous, becauſe moſt of thoſe Hiſtories are 


Authors, who were the learned part of the 
world ; and much more among a barbarous and 
unlearned people, ſuch as were, at that time, all 
the inhabitants of theſe Northern parts. In the 


confirmed by any Authentick writer, which in 
all hiſtories muſt be allowed to be the thing 
moſt material. Now they call thoſe authentick 
writers, who have antiquity and learning agree- 
able; and in proportion to theſe, they give more 
or leſs credit to them, 
Authors, as well as to the ancient Britains them- 
ſelves, they confidently aver that the very name 
of Brutus was perfectly unknown. Farther, 
they ſay, that Czſar himſelf hath aſſured us, that 
above? 1700 years ago, upon the ſtritteſt enquiry, 
be couldonly diſcover thus much, that the inland parts 
of Britain were inhabited by ſuch as were the true 
and ancient natives; but that the Sea-coaſfts were 


are wont to attack me; when I offer to defend | 


Brutus, precede that period by above 300 years. - 
This exception they ground upon the Authority 


fabulous, even among the Greek and Roman 


Cenſorinus. 
The fabulous 


time, or age. 


next place they alledge, that this relation is not 


But to all this ſort of 


® 1600, C. 


peopled with foreigners, who bad croſſed ver 


there out of Belgium. Tacitus alſo (above 
T 1500 years ago) who had made diligent ſearch 
into theſe matters, ſays, What ſort of men did at 
firſt inhabit Britain, whether bred and born in that 
Nand, or whether they came hither from foreign 
parts, among ſuch a barbarous people cannot now 
be diſcovered. Alſo Gildas Sapiens (who him- 
ſelf was a Britain, and lived || 1160 years ſince) 
ſays not one word concerning this Brutus; nay, 
even declares himſelf unſatisfied whether the an- 
cient Britains had any records or writings at all, 
whereby they might tranſmit their hiſtory and 
original to poſterity. And therefore he plainly 


and not out of any writings or Retords left by his 
own countrymen. For if there ever had been any 
fuch, they were in his time quite loſt, having either 
been burnt by the enemy at home, or carried by ex- 
ies into foreign parts. Ninius alſo, a diſciple of 


Eluodugus, in the preface to his Chronicle, writ- 


8 . — I TIE 
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In oppoſition to which, the ſame Learned Writer affirms, that we meet with no mention of that Britannia 


Minor, or Little Bretagne, before Sidenius Apollinarius. 


c) Alcarned Antiquary hath made ſome attempts towards a defence of it. 5,4. Polyolb. p. 17. 


ten 


+1400, C. 


| 1000, C. 


confeſſes, That be took all out of foreign writers,, 
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The firſt Inhabitants. 
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go, C. 


1 400, C. 


ten ® 900 years ſince, complains, That the great 
Scholars among the Britains bad but little learn- 
ing, and that they bad leſt no memorials: And con- 
feſſes, bat whatever be bad written, was collefF- 


ed out of the Annals and Chronicles of the Holy Fa- 


thers. They alſo argue, That Bede, William of 
Malmſbury, and all the reſt who wrote before 
the year 1160, ſeem not ſo much as to have heard 
of the name of our Brutus; there is, as to this 
particular, ſuch an univerſal ſilence among them. 

They obſerve hereupon, that the very name 
of this Brutus was a ſtranger to the world, till 
a barbarous and ignorant age gave opportunity 
to one Hannibald, a trifling writer, to obtrude 


-his Francio, a Trojan, Son to King Priam, as 


the Founder of the French name and nation. 


Hence they conclude, that when our countrymen 


had once heard that their neighbours the. French 
derived their Pedigree from the Trojans, they 
thought it below them to come behind a people 
in deſcent, whom they equalled in valour. And 
hereupon, + 500 years ago, our Geoffry ap Arthur 
of Monmouth firſt of all gratified the Britains 
with this Brutus, as founder of the Britiſb Na- 
tion, and made him not only of a Trojan, but 
of Divine extraction. Before which time they. 
urge, that there never was the leaſt mention 
made of ſuch a man as Brutus. 8 
They add, that, much about the ſame time, 
the Scotch writers ſet up their (D) Scota, Daugh- 
ter of Pharaoh King of Egypt, as the Foundreſs 


of their Nation. That then-abouts ſome perſons 


(abuſing their parts, and miſ-ſpending their 
time) without any ground of truth, forged for 
the Iriſh their Hiberus ; for the Danes, their 
Danus ; for the Brabanders, their Brabo ; for 
the Goths, their Gothus ; for the Saxons, their 
Saxo; as the Founders of their ſeveral nations. 


But now this knowing age hath diſcovered all 


theſe Impoſtures; and ſince the French have re- 
jected their Francio as a counterfeit (The French, 
faith the moſt learned Turnebus, when they lay 
claim to a Trojan original, do it purely in emulation 
of the Romans. For when they ſaw this people ſo 
much build upon that, as the moſt noble Original, 
they thought it convenient to veſt themſelves with the 


ſame honour :) Since alſo the more ſober and 


thinking part of the Scots have caſt off their Scota; 
and the force of Truth hath at laſt entirely pre- 
vailed againſt that Hiberus, Danus, Brabo, all the 
reſt of thoſe mock- princes; they much wonder 
why they Britains ſhould ſo fondly adhere to their 
Brutus, as the original of their Iſland's name) 


and to their Trojan extraction, as if there had 


been no Britains here before the deſtruction of 


Troy, which happened about 1000 years after the 


He lived a- 
bout the year 


1440. 


Ogg. p. 69, 344» 463. 


Deluge; or as if there had not lived many va- 


liant men in the world before Agamemnon. 
Farther yet they tell us, that the greateſt part 


of the learned Writers, as Boccatius, Vives, Ha- 
drianus Junius, Polydore, Buchanan, Vignier, Ge- 
nebradus, Molinæus, Bodinus, and other perſons 
of great judgment, do unanimouſly affirm, that 
there never was ſuch a man as Brutus. Nay more, 
that very many of our own Country men, per- 
ſons eminent for their learning, reject him as a 
mere Impoſtor. Among whom, in the firſt place, 
they produce John of Fheathamſted, Abbot of 
St. Albans, a man of excellent Judgment, who 
wrote long ago concerning this matter in his 
Granarium. According to other hiſtories (which, in 
the judgment of ſome men, deſerve much more credit, 
that whole relation concerning Brutus, is rather poe- 
tical than hiſtorical, and is for ſeveral reaſons to be 


accounted rather fanciful thanreal. As firſt, we find 
no where in the Roman Hiſtories, the leaſt mention, 
either of be killing of the father, or ihe begetting 
or baniſhment of the ſon. Secondly, Aſcanius, ac- 
cording to ſeveral authors, bad no fon, whoſe pro- 
per name was Silvius. For they give us an account 
but of one that he had, to wit, liilus; from whom 


And thirdly, Silvius Poſthumus, whom . poſſibly 
Geoffry may mean, was the Son of Xneas by Bis 
wife Lavinia, and be having had a ſon named 
AEneas, in the 38th year of his Reign, ended his 
life, not by any miſchance, but by a natural death. 


is now called England, was not heretefore named 
Britain, fromBrutus the ſon of Silvius, as many will 
bave it. But others look upon the whole as a ridicu- 
lous piece of foppery and vanity, to lay claim to this 
nobility of deſcent, when wwe cannot ground our pre- 
tence upon any probable foundation. It is virtue alone 
that gives nobility to a nation; and it is a greatneſs 
of mind, with an accompliſhed judgment, that makes 


in his Epiſtles tells us out of Plato, That there is 
no King, who had not bis extraction from ſlaves, nor 
any ſlave that deſcended not from Kings. Let this 

therefore content the Britiſh nation, as an evidence 
of their honourable original, that they are coura- 
ragious and valiant in war, that they have been ſu- 
perior to all their enemies round them, and that they 
have a natural averſion to ſervitude. In the ſecond 
place, they produce William of Newbourgh, a 
much more ancient writer, who, in his rough 
way, fixed the charge of forgery upon Geoffry, 
the compiler of the Brit:/þ Hiſtory, as ſoon as ever 
he had publiſhed it. A certain writer ſtarted up in 
our days hath deviſed ſtrange and ridiculous tales 
concerning the Britains, and with an impudent va- 
nity hath extolled them far above the gallantry 0 

the Macedonians and Romans. His name is Geof- 
fry, but he has the additional one of Arthur too, 


| becauſe he ſent abroad, under the honourable title 


of a hiſtory, the Fables of King Arthur, taken 
additions of his own, which be has dreſſed up in 
Latin, The ſame man, with yet greater boldneſs, 
bath publiſhed, as authentick 4 (pretend- 
ing that they are grounded upon certain Evidence) 
the fallacious prediftions of one Merlin; to which 
alſo, in tranſlating them into Latin, he hath added a 
good deal of his own invention. And a little aiter, 
Beſides, in that book of his, which he entitles The 
Hiſtory of the Britains, how impudently and bare- 
faced be forges every thing, is obvious to every one 
who reads it, and is not wholly a ſtranger to the an- 
cient hiſtories. For men who have not informed 
themſelves of the truth, ſwallow all Fables that 
come to hand. I ſay nothing of thoſe great adven- 
tures of the Britains before Julius Cæſar's land- 
ing and government, which he either feigned him- 
ſelf, or handed down the fabulous inventions of 0- 
thers, as autbentick. 


pograpby in this narration, and his counterfeit 
teſtimony from Homer ; and tell us, that the 


Church of Rome. 
greateſt admirers of this Brutus are themſelves 


wavering and unreſolved in the point; that Au- 


— 


(5) The Iriſh and Scotch, in the Bufineſs of Pharaoh's Daughter, ſhould not be made two different Natic ns. 


Uſer. Primord. c. 16. 
OL. . | 1 


1 5 thor 


afterward the Julian family bad its original, c. 


By all which it is apparent, that the Kingdom which 


out of the old fiftions of the Britains, with ſome 


the true man of honour. Suitably hereunto, Seneca, Epilt 44- 


* 


Inſomuch that Giraldus Deſcript. 


Cambrenſis, who lived and wrote in the ſame Canbr. c. 7. 


r 


— 
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"BRITAIN. 


next, to have been the Son of one Silvius, and 


Bretanus. 


Livy. 


V. Cornwall, 
Herculis Pro- 


montorium. 


Auguſtin. de 
2 Dei, 


lib. 3. cap. 4. 


thor, ſay they, who takes upon him the name 


and title of Gildas, and has tacked a little Gloſs 
to Ninnius, in the firſt place imagineth this our 
Brutus to have been a Roman Conſul z in the 


then at laſt of one Heſſicion. I have heard alſo, 
that there is a certain Count Palatine very ear- 
neſt to have our Brutus called Brotus, becauſe 
his birth was fatal to his mother, ne in Greek 
ſignifying mortal. In the judgment of others, 
theſe men might bave beſtowed on the Britons 
a more probable, and yet a more illuſtrious ori- 
ginal, if they had drawn their deſcent either 
Now Brito the Centaur, mentioned by Higinus, 
or from that Bretanus, upon whoſe daughter 
Celtice (according to Parthenius Nicæus, a very 
ancient author) Hercules begat Celtus, the fa- 


ther of the Celtæ; and from which Bretanus 


Heſychius deriveth the word Brit ain. 


P bus have I laid before you the Obſervations 


and Opinions of other men upon this ſubject. 
If 1 have any way impaired the credit of that 
hiſtory concerning Brutus, none can reaſonably 
quarrel with me, ſince, in matters of this nature, 
every man is allowed the liberty of his own 
thoughts, and of publiſhing thoſe of other men. 
For my part, it ſhall never trouble me, if Bru- 
tus paſs current for the father and founder of the 
Britiſh Nation. Let the Britains deſcent ſtand 


| good, as they deduce it from the Trojans. I 
al 


| never contradi&t it: Nay, I ſhall ſhew 
hereafter, how with truth it may be maintained. 
I am not ignorant that in old time Nations had 
recourſe to Hercules, in later: to the Tro- 
ang, for their originals. And let Antiquit 
erein be pardoned, if ſhe ſometime diſguiſe 
truth with the mixture of a fable, and bring in 
the Gods themſelves to act a part, when ſhe de- 
hs Ag thereby to render the Beginnings either 
of a city or a nation, more noble and majeſtic. 
For Pliny well obſerves, That even falfly to pre- 
tend a deſcent from illuſtrious perſons argues a re- 
ſpect for virtue. And I readily agree with Varro, 
the moſt learned of the Romans, That theſe 
originals fetched from the Gods, though in 
themſelves falſe, yet are at lraſt thus far uſeful, 
that men, preſumirg upon a divine extraction, may 
thereby be excited io generous enterpriſes, and pur- 
them with more than ordinary zeal, which 


F 


makes them ſeldom fail of 3 ſucceſs. 
u 


From which words (by the way) St. Auſtin ga- 
thers, that Varro was inclined to think that all 
ſuch opinions were really groundleſs, though he 
did not openly and expreſly own it. 

Since therefore men are not yet agreed, ei- 


ther concerning the original of the name, or the 


firſt Inhabitants of Britain; (and whether as to 


- theſe points the truth will hereafter he more 


clearly diſcovered, now it hath lain ſo long, and 
ſo deeply buried, I muſt declare myſelf extreme- 
ly doubtful:) 1 hope the reader will excuſe me 
too, if I modeſtly interpoſe my own conjecture, 
without prejudice to or againſt any perſon; not 
in a contentious humour, but as becomes a 
perſon who defires only to diſcover truth, 
which I am now attempting with ſuch a diſinte- 
reſted zeal, that even the juſt, apprehenſions of 
cenſure could not perſuade me to deſiſt. And 


that I may with the mare eaſe and ſucceſs diſ- 


cover the original of this name, if poſſible, I 
will, in the firſt place, endeavour to find out, 
as near as I can, who were the firſt Inhabitants 


——_—r_ 


of this Iland. Though indeed theſe firſt Plan- 
ters lie ſo in the dark hidden Depths of Anti- 
quity, as it were in ſome thick grove, chat there 
is very ſmall or no 1 7 of retrieving by my 
diligence, what hath for ſo many ages Jain bu- 
ried in oblivion. 

To run up our enquiries therefore as high as 


writers, who will have the Britains to be Au- 
ene and Aborigines, home-bred, and not tranſ- 

from any other place; imagining that 
mankind at firſt ſprung out of the earth like 
muſhrooms ;) we are informed by Moſes, in the 
facred Hiſtory, that after the Flood, the three 
Sons of Noah, Shem, Ham, and Japbet, when 
their iſſue were greatly multiplied, left the moun- 
tains of Armenia, where the Ark had reſted, ſe- 
parating themſelves into the ſeveral quarters of 
the earth, and that by them the whole world 
was peopled. It may alſo farther be proved, as 
well by reaſon as by the authority of Theophilus 
Antfioe that when their familics came to be 
diſperſed by little and little, ſome of their Poſte- 
rity at laſt arrived in this our Iſland. Whereas, 
ſays he, in old time there were but few people in 
Arabia and Chaldea; after the divifion of tongues 
they increaſed more and more. Hereupon ſome took 
their way toward the Eaſt, others to the great and 


and ſeeking a place to ſettle in, ſtill marched on, ta- 
king Poſſeſſion of all that lay before them, till at laſt 
they came even to Britain, ſeated in the northern 
climate. Moſes himſelf deth alſo expreſly aſſert 
the ſame thing, when he informs us that the 


ſpective Countries, by the poſterity of Japher. 
The Iſlands of the Gentiles, Divines do interpret 
to be thoſe which lay fartheſt off; and Woltb- 
ganzus Muſculus, aDivine of conſiderable repute, 
is of opinion that the nations and families which 
deſcended from Japbes were the firſt poſſeſſors 
of the European Iſlands; ſuch are, faith he, 


the ſhare of Japbet and his poſterity, beſides 
Divines, Joſephus and other Authors have de- 
livered as their opinion. To which purpoſe 
Ifidore cites this paſſage out of an ancient writer. 


the mountain Taurus to the North, all i 
part of Aſia, and all Europe, as far as the Bri- 
tiſh Ocean, and gave their names both to th 

Places and to the People, a great many N 
bave been ſince changed, but the reſt remain the 
ſame. And we ſee in the Europeans, that [prophe- 


large Japhet, and he ſhall dwell in the tents of 
Shem, and Canaan ſhall be bis Servant. For it 
was Europe, as Pliny faith, which produced that 
people, who were the Conquerors of all other 
Nations, and have more than once triumphed 
over the other parts, which were the ſhare of Shem 
and Cham: and this was peopled by Japbet 
and his poſterity. For from his ſeveral Sons 
came the ſeveral nations; from Magog, the 
Maſſagetæ; from Fuvan, the Ionians; from 
Thubal, the Spaniards and from Meſech, the 
Moſcovites, And his eldeſt ſon Gomer, in theſe 
our moſt remote parts of Europe, gave both 
original and name to the Gomerians, who were 
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(i) Of theſe the. name of Cinbri ſeems. to be the later, and only a Contraction from Cimmerii ; which owes its 


original to the Greek name He and xypigen, whereby they expreſſed the nature of the climate wherein they 


lived, for that being under the extreameſt part of the mountain Taurus, the air was cloudy and miſty; and as to the 


ſeaſon, there was a perpetual kind of winter. 


world, 


we can ; (omitting Ceſar, Diodorus, and other 


wide Continent, others travelling tiwards the Nerth, 


Iflands of the Gentiles were divided in the re- 


England, Sicily, &c, Now that Europe fell to 


afterward called (i) Cimbri and Cimmerii. That Cimbri, | 
name of the Cimbri or Cimmerii, did, in pro- Cimmerii. 
cefs of time, almoſt fill all theſe parts of the 


The Nations which ſprang from Japhet eſs from Origen. I. g. 
e middle cp · 2. 


tical] benediction of Noah fulfilled, God ſhall en- Oe, ix. 


oa 


De fit Inhabitants. 


* world, and ſpread itſelf not only in Germany, man wonder that 1 make no vſe of him, from 
but in Gaul alſo. (&) Joſephus and Zonaras whom our Writers have borrowed ſo much aſ- 
both obſerve, that Theſe who are now called Gauls, ſiſtance. To declate my mind once for all, I 
were from Gomer, formeriy named „Go. have no opinion of che authority of that hiſto- 
meræi, and Gomeritz. And from theſe Gomari ry which paſſeth under the name of Bereſts. | 
or Gomeri of Gaul, I have always been of opi- For I am of the ſame mind with ſeveral of the E 
nion that our Britains had both their original] moſt learned men of the preſent age, as Vola 4 
and name; in which 1 am confirmed by the | ferranus, Vroes, Antoninus Anpuſtinus, Melchior 
roper and genuine name of the Britains. For the | Camus, and eſpecially Gaſpar YVarrerius, who all 
Welch to this day call themſelves. Kumero, Cym- of them eſteem it no better than a ridiculous in- 
ro, and Kumeri ; a Welch woman, Kumeraes 5 vention of ſome obſcure Impoſtor. Varrrrius in 
and their language Kumeraeg. Neither do they | his cenſure of Bergfus printed at Rome, hath 
| own any other name, although ſome pretenders | aid enough in reaſon to ſpoil any man's opinion 
+ Of late, C. Ito learning Þ in the laſt age have, from thence, of that Author. IR 
coined the new names of Cambri and Cambria. | This is my judgrnent concerning the org 
154.8. c. 3. And the Grammarian whom Virgil laſhes in his of the Britains; or rather my conjecture. For, 
Scalig. Annot. Catalet?s, and calleth the Britiſh Thucydides,Quin- | in matters of ſo great antiquity, it is eaſier to 
9 tilian ſaith was a Cimbrian. And from whence | proceed by conjecture, than to offer at poſitive 
can we imagine theſe names ſhould be derived, | determinations. Now this account of our deſ- 
but from that ancient Gomer, and from thoſe | cent from (m) Gomer and Gaule, ſeems much 
 Gaomeri who were ſo near to us in Gaul, the Seat | more ſubſtantial, more ancient, and better 
of the old Gomerians ? The learned are of opi- grounded, than that from Brutus and Troy. 
nion that the Germans are deſcended from A Nay, I do not deſpair to prove, that our Bri- 
chenaz, the Turks from Togormab, both ſons of | tains are really the offspring of the Gauls, by 
Gomer; becauſe the Jews at this day call the | arguments taken from the name, ſituation, re- 
latter Togormab, and the former Aſcbenaz : ligion, cuſtoms and language of both nation: 
That the Thracians, Ionians, Ripheans, and | For in all theſe, the moſt aucient Gauls and the 
the Moſchi, or Muſcovites, Cc. are the Poſte- Britains ſeem to have agreed, as if they had been 
rity Thirax, Javan, Riphat, and Moſchus, but one people. And, that 1 may prove this aſ- 
no man queſtions for the affinity of the | ſertion, give me leave to make a large digreſſion. 
names ſufficiently proves it: Likewiſe that the | As touching the Name, becauſe I have ſpo- The name. 
Ethiopians deſcended from Chus, and the ken of it before, thus much only ſhall be re- 
Egyptians from Miſraim, the ſons of Cham, peated: That as the ancient Ganls were called 
there is no man but will readily grant; becauſe Comeræi, Gomeritæ, and by contraction Cimbri; F 
the two people ate called by thoſe very names in ſo likewiſe our Britains are called Cumeri and 
their own languages. Why then ſhould not we Kimbri. Now that the Gauls were called Gomeri, 
allow that our Britains or Cuneri are the true Joſephus and Zonaras, as I ſaid before, do both 
genvine poſterity of Gomer, and that from him | teſtify. And that they were alſo called Cimbri, 
they derive this name? for the name itſelf | may be gathered out of Cicero and Appian. 
ſeems very much to favour this derivation. And | Thoſe Barbarians, whom Marius defeated, Ci- 
it is confeſſed on all hands that the Poſterity of | cero plainly terms Gauls. Cains Marius (ſaith De Proconſul. 
Gomer planted themſelves in the utmoſt parts | he) gave a check 10 the Gauliſh forces, who were 
Phil. Mlang. of Europe. Which alſo the very name of Go- | pouring into Italy. Now all Hiſtorians agree 
mer intimates z a name which he owed not to | that theſe were the Cimbri; and the Coat-armour 
88 chance, but to divine deſignation. For “ Gomer, of Beleus their King, dug up at Aix in Provence, 
* Kiravulr, in the Hebrew, ſignifieth bounding, or the utmoſt where Marius routed them, does evince the 
andisPhrygia. order. And here let no man, with intention to | ame. For theſe words, Beleos Cimbros were Forcatulus 
Sammes. defame our Cumeri or Cimbri, object what Sex- engraven upon it in a ſtrange character. Alſo me 
tus Pompeius writes, that (/) Thieves, in the old | Writers unanimouſly agree, that thoſe were nals. 
. Gallick language, were called Cimbri. For al- Gauls who, under the conduct ef Brennus, 1235. 
though the Cimbri (of whom it is likely our Cu- 


robbed the Temple of Delpbos in Greece; and 
meri of Britain were a part) did, in that warlike | yet that the ſame were called Cimbri, we learn 


Age of the world, wherein the Soldier was the | from Appian, in his [yricks. The Celtæ, or Gauls, 

only man of honour, rove from thoſe parts of | ſaith he, who are called Cimbri. And now I 

Europe, as Poſidonius tells us, plundering all | think it needleſs to have recourſe to Lucan, who 

along as they went, as far as the lake Metis ; calls the Ruffian that was hired to kill Marius a 

yet the word Cimber ſignifies no more a thief Cimbrian; whereas Livy and others affirm him 
than Egyptian does a'fuperſtitious Perſon, Chal |to have been a Gaul: or to Plutarch, by whom 

dean an Aſtrologer, or Sybarite a nice delicate | the Cimbriare called Gallo/cythians : or to Reine- 

man. But becauſe the ſeveral nations had a|rus Reineccius, an excellent Hiſtorian, who 

general propenſity to ſuch: or ſuch things, the [grounding upon Plutarch's words in the Serto- 
| name of the nation was applied to thoſe who | rius, is very poſitive that the Gauls and Cimbri- 
Upon Sextus agreed with them in the ſame humour. In this ans uſed the ſame language. Nor will I inſiſt 
_— point, the great Oracle of Learning, Joſeph Sca- | upon that Cimbrian word, the only one to be 85 
_ met with, which Pliny produces out of Phile- | | 


Buroſus. liger concurs with me. But as to Beroſus, let no 
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(4) A laler writer is of opi-ion, that this is not the ſenſe of Fo/ephus. For though (ſays he) To/ephus does fay that 
Gomer was the father of the Galatz ; yet it muſt be underſtood 4 thoſe Galatz who invaded the Phrygians, and poſſeſſed 
themſelves of thrir Seats. For 5 Gomer is meant Phrygia (as Bochartus proves) and by Ezekiel it is placed north of 

ro 


Tudea, nigh to Togarmah. m theſe Gauls Gallogræcia and Galatia 15 derived ; all which is far enough from being 
any part of Gellia, properly ſo called. Sammes Brit. p. 11. ' 


7 ' * 


(/) And Plutarch, KH eg imoroudGuc Tipjany v TH; dg, i. e. The Germans call Robbers Cinbri. And in the Ger- 
man tongue, Kempher, Kemper, Kimber, and Kamper, according to different dialects, ſignify a Warrior; which was | | 
formerly only another name for a Robber. ; | 
(n) This opinion of peopling Britain from Gaule is oppoſed by ſome, who are inclined rather to think they came 
from Germany; not only becauſe Cæſar, telling us the Inland Britains were Aborigines, ſeems to imply that he 
could not diſcover any thing of the Gauliſh tongue among them; but alſo upon Tacitus's inferring from the make 
of their limbs, and other circumſtances, that the Germans planted the moſt northern parts of it. 
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Morimaruſa. mon, to wit, Morimaruſa, 3: e. the dead” ſea, 


- moſt ancient name; whence can we conceive. 


Eraſmus Mi- Gaule before Britain. 


chael of Na- reflect with pleaſure. how the great Creator, 
wigation, 


| habited. ' As for inſtance, the Leſſer Alia and 


ſhould be er with people. 


Crom whom alſo it took its name) who from Ar- 


which is purely Britiſh ; for Mar in the Britiſh! 
tongue fignifieth Sea, and Marw, dead. 
Seeing therefore theſe Nations agree in their 


that that name ſhould paſs over into this Iſland, 
but with the firſt Planters that came hither out 
of Gaul; a country ſeparated from it by a very 
narrow channel? For the world was not peo- 
pled all at the ſame time; but it muſt be grant- 
ed as a certain truth, that thoſe countries which 


lay neareſt to the mountains of Armenia (Where 


the ark reſted after the flood, and from whence 
mankind was propagated) were firſt of all in- 


Greece, before Italy; Italy: before Gaule, and 
On this occaſion we may 


when he framed the world, contrived this con- 


nexion between the ſeveral parts; and placed 


the Illands at ſuch convenient diſtances, that no 
one is ſo remote, but that it is within a clear 
view of ſome other land, With this defign, 

robably, that when countries ſhould come to 
be overburdened with people, they might ſee 
where to diſcharge themſelves ; till, to the glo- 
ry of its Creator, the Univerſe in all its parts 
We may 
therefore reaſonably imagine; that the ancient 
Gomer'i were either puſhed on by ſuch as preſſed 
forward for room, or ſent abroad to eaſe an 
over-peopled country, or carried from home by 
the natural itch which mankind hath to ſee ſo- 
reign countries. Upon ſome one or other 
theſe accounts, thoſe ancient Gomeri might pro- 
bably at firſt croſs the channel into this our 
Illand, which lay ſo near them, that they could 
eaſily diſcern it from the Continent. For. Rea- 
ſon itſelf tells us, that every country muſt have 
received its firſt inhabitants rather from neigh- 
8 than from remote places. Who would 
not judge that Cyprus had its. firſt Inhabitants! 
from Aſia, next to it; Crete and Sicily, from their 
neighbour Greece; Corſica, from its neighbour 
Italy; and, to come nearer home, Zealand from 
Germany, which borders vpon it; and Jſeland, 
from Norway; rather than from the remote 
parts of Tartary, or Mauritania? In like man- 
ner, why ſhould we not think that our Britain 
was peopled by the Gauls, which were our next 
Neighbours, rather than that the Trojans, Italians, 
Albans, or Brutians, who lie at ſuch a vaſt diſ- 
tance, were the firſt Inhabitants? Nor indeed do 

Judicious] writers fetch the firſt Inhabitants of 

ritain from any other place than from Gaul, its 
next neighbour. The innermoſt parts of Britain, 
ſiith Cæſar, are inhabited by thoſe who, according 
to tradition, are believed to be Aborigines; the Sea- 
Coaſts by ſuch as came out of Belgium in Gaul on 
turpoſe to make new conqueſts, and theſe people are 
generally called by the names of the cities from whence 
they came, now they are ſettled in their new Plan- 
tions. For there were in. Britain, as well as in 
Gaule, people called Belge, Atrebatii, Pariſi, 
Cenomanui, &c. Tacitus alſo ſaith, If we conſider 
all circumſtances, it is probable that the Gauls firſt 
people Britain, which lies ſo near them. Bede too, 
of all our writers the moſt conſtant friend to 
truth, gives this as his opinion: At firſt, ſaith he, 
this land was inhabited only by thoſe Britains 


morica, as it is ſaid, croſſed over into Britain, and 
there planted themſelves upon the Southern Coaſts. 


It makes alſo very much to our purpoſe what 


Cæſar relates; how in his time Drvitzacus, who 
overned a great part of Gaul, had Britain at the 
ame time under his Dominion. And what is 


of yet greater moment, Pliny reckons the Bri- Efitains in 


tanni or Britains among the maritime people of «© 
Gaul, and places them over-againſt' our Iſland p 
of Britain, near the County of Bullen: which Brianni, not 


] 


alſo Dionyſius Afer, a more ancient writer, hath Fritnn- 


done in theſe verſes, K 
Tic Fre avudrhy wir ord yAWTNG Morag 
Ayxd c ueyaSiuur h ICigwr 
M3x®- in ug TITeapuirony Nx Bagsie 
Nx , xixvro cv@-, 7,9 BpeTar 
| Auuxa Te D riuorias AU, THA . 
Near the great pillars on the fartheſt land, 
The old Merians, haughty ſouls, command 
Along the Continent, where Northern Scas 
Roll their vaſt tides, and in cold billows riſe: 
Where Britiſb nations in long tracts appear, 
And fair-ſkinn'd Germans ever fam'd in war. 
For theſe words, %% Berra, [where Britains] 
ſeem to have a to thoſe other Mize: is" 
indie, And Euſtathius, who wrote a Com- 
ment upon him, thinks the Britains in Gaul to 
be here meant; v, N Birds, Thru magdrypas at 
rrlriga, Besrasdig ricu ATC his words, [ an #1 rom 
theſe Britains the Iſles of Britain over-againſt them 
took their denomination.) But Avienus and Stepha- 
nus, in his book of Cities, are of another opinion. 


gion in both theſe Nations. Among the Britains, 


of | faith Tacitus, you will find the Religion of the 


Gauls, and the people poſſeſſed with the ſame ſuper- 
ſtition. The Gauls, ſaith Solinus, after a deteſtable 


manner, to the injury rather than the bonour of Re- 


ligion, offered buman Sacrifices, That the Bri- 
tains did the very fame; amongſt others, Dis 
Caſſius aſſures us, in his Nero. That both Nations 


had alſo their Druids, appears plainly by Cæſar D 


and Tacitus; and out of the firſt, I ſhall here 
inſert an intire paſſage concerning this ſubject. 
The Druids are preſent at all divine offices, look af- 
ter the Sacrifices public and private, and interpret 
the myſteries. of religion. The youth in great num- 
bers apply themſelves to theſe Druids for education; 


and. all perſons bave a great reverence for them. 


For general'y in all controverſies, as well public as 
private, it is they that make the determination: And 
whenever there is any outrage or murder commilted, 
when any ſuits ariſe about eſtates, or diſputes about 
bounds, all is left to their judgment. They appoint 
rewards and puniſhments at their diſcretion. 1f any 
either private perſon, or body of people, abide not 
by their decree, they forbid him the ſacrifices. 
This, among them, is eſteemed the moſt grievous of 
all puniſhments. They who are thus interdifted, are 
reckoned tbe moſt profligate of mankind; all men 
ſtudiouſiy decline their company and converſation, 
and ſhun their approach, as if they feared ſome in- 
feftion. They are excluded from the benefit of the 
law, can ſue no man, and are uncapable of all ho- 
nours. Amongſt all theſe Druids, there is one Chief, 
who bath the ſupreme authority. Upon his death, bis 
| Succeſſor is ſome one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed merit 


amongſt them, if there be any ſuch; but if there be 


ſeveral of equal werth and merit, one ſucceeds by the 
eleftion of the Druids. Sometimes the Sword decides 
which party ſhall carryit. Theſe Druids, at aſet time 
every year bave a general aſſembly in the territory of 
theCarnutes, whichliesabout the midſt of Gaul, inacer- 
lain place conſecrated io that purpoſe. Hither reſort 
from all parts ſuchas baveanycontrover ſiesdepending; 


The Armorican Tra he calls the Sea- coaſt of 
Gaul, which lies directly oppoſite to our Igand. 


and they are wholly determined by the Druids, (a) T his 
| | fort 


— 


found in Britain, and thence conveyed into Gaul, does it not ſeem to intimate that Britain muſt have been peo- 
| ; pled 


Moreover, there was one and the fame Nell. Religion. 


ruids. 


aul. Some 
opies of 
liny have 
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next, becauſe they would bave their ſcholars exer- 
ciſe their memories, and not truſt io what they have, 


doctrine, removing the fear of death, they loał up- 
on as moſt proper lo excite them to Caurage. They 


be power and majeſty of the immortal Gods. Where- 


"fore 7 religious projeſſen is thoughtae have been firſt 
n Britain, 


and from thewce carted over into Gault 


in | 

And even nom, thoſe that deſire thoroughly io ba in- 
Atrudted in their myſteries, for the meſt part go over 
ini Britain. The Druids are exempt. from all mi: 


litary duties; nor db they paꝝ tribute, liks the rat ef 


thapeople. And as they. are-excujed from; 
the wars, ſo are they alſo. from all oibor troubleſome. 
Offices cobai ſoe uur. Theſe great privileges are the 
cauſe\that they have :ſo mam diſciples. ſomeaddreſs 
themſelves to be.admilled, others ars ſent ta them by 
their parents or kindred. There they mate them 
(as it is ſaid) learn by hrart a groat number of ver- 
ſes; and thus they cantinue under diſcipline for ſeveral 
years, not being allowed by their rules to commit what. 


they are taught. to writing ;, although in moſt other | 


affairs, both publick+ and private, they. make uſe. 
of the () Greet Charafter. This rule they bave 
ſetiled amongſt, bam, 1 ſuppe/e; for tue reaſons ; 
Firſt, becauſe they would, not have the, vulgar made 
acquainted. with their myſterious learning,z and 


in writing; as we ſee it often happens, that when. 
meg. rely leo much upon that help, their- diligence. 


in learning. and care in retaining, do equally abate. 


One of the principal. points they teach, is the Im- 
mortality and Tranſmigratien of Souls. And this. 


alſo make. diſcourſes to their ſchalars concerning the 
ſtars and their matzons, concerning the magnitude f 
the heaven and the earth, the natures of things, and 


upon Lucan thus addreſſes himſelf to them. 


Et vos barbaricos ritus moremqut ſiniſtrum 
Sacrorum, Druide, poſitis repetiſtis ab armis, 
Solis noſſe Deos, & cali fydera vobis, 

Aut ſolis neſcire datum: Nemora alta remotis 

Incolitis lucis, vobis authoriPus umbræ 

Non tacitas Erebi ſedes Ditiſque profundi 

Pallida regna petunt. Regit idem ſpiritus 
artus, 

Orbe alio longæ, canitis fi cognita, vitæ 

Mors media eſt. Certe populi quos deſpicit 
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Bat on new regions caſt reſume their reign, 
N t to govern earthy frames again. 
Thus death is nothing but the middle line, 
Betwirt what. lives, will come, and what have 
Happy dhe people by your charms poſſeſt; 
nor fears diſturb their 1 


On certain dangers. unconcemd they run, 
5 Ae with pleaſure what they would not 
| 


Mun: LY, | 
| Defy Beule, fightgd power, and bravely 
. corn 
Io ſpare a life that. will ſo ſoon return. 


By what name ſoever theſe Prieſts were known An Oak in 
to their Cele and to the Britains, in their on — 2 
tongues; this word. Druidæ ſeems derived from 
a Greek original; to wit, age, an Oak : not on- 
. becauſe they eſteemed nothing more ſacred 

an the Miſſelto of an Oak; whence Ovid 
writeth thus, es | 


Alt .viſcum Druide, Druidæ clamare ſolebant, 
Run Druids to the Miſelto, they ſung, 


but alſo becauſe their uſual reſidence was in 
groves, amongſt Oaks; nor did they perform 
any of their ceremonies without ſome of the 
branches or, leaves, of that Free, This their 
practice Pliny hath particularly deſcribed; The i;. 16. c. 44; 
Druids (/o the Gauls call their men of Religion) 
bold nothing. mare ſacred than the Miſſelto, and the 
tree on which it grows, provided it be an Oak, 
Therefore they choſe. ſolitary groves, wherein are no 


¶ trees but Oaks : nor do they perform any, cerema- 


nies without * the. branches or leaves of that Tree: Fonds. 
So. that from thence (if we attend to, the. Greek. /ig- 

 nification) they may very well be thought, to have 

taten the. name 7 Druidæ. Indeed, whatſoever 

they find F growing io, or upon an Oak, they take + Auaſtatur 
to be ſent from Heaven, look upon it as à cer- illis. 

tain ſign, that their God bath made choice of that 

particular tree for himſelf. But it is a thing very 

rare to be met withal; and when it is found, they re- 


Arctos, | ſort to it with great devotian. In theſe ceremonies, 


Felices errore ſuo, quos ille timorum 
Maximus baud urget lethi metus; inde ruendi 
In ferrum mens prona viris, animæque capaces 
Mortis, & ignavum eſt rediture parcere vitæ. 


And you, O Druids, free from noiſe and 


_ 
Renew'd your barbarous rites and horrid 
charms. 
What Gods, what Powers in happy manſions 
dwell 
Or only you, or all but you can tell. 
To ſecret ſhades and unfrequented groves, 
From world and cares your peaceful tribe re- 
moves. | | 
You teach, that Souls, eas'd of their mor- 
tal load, 
Nor with grim Pluto make their dark abode, 


Nor wander in pale troops along the ſilent 
flood : . 


they principally obſerve, that the Moon be juſt fix 

days old; with which they begin the computation of 

their months and years, and of that period, which 

with them is called an age, i. e. thirty years compleat. 

Aud they chooſe, the fixth day, becauſe they reckon 

the maon is then of a conſiderable ſtrength, when ſhe 

is not as yet half full; and they call it by a name $ui dinidia. 
anſwering to || All-heal. The ſacrifice, and a fe- Omnia Sa- 
ſtival entertainment, being prepared under the Oak, auen. 

they bring thither two white bulls, whoſe barns are 

then, and not till then, tied. This done, the Prieſt, 

habited in a white veſtment, climbs the tree, and 

with a golden pruning-knife, cuts off the Miſſelto, 

which is carefully received in a * white woollen cloth * Candide ga- 
by tbem that attend below. Then they proceed to o. | 
kill the beaſts for ſacrifice, and make their prayers 

to their God, that be would bleſs this his own gift 

to thoſe to whom they ſhall diſpenſe it. They have 

a. conceit that a decoction of this Miſſelto, given 10 


| 


8 


any barren Animal, will certainly make it fruit- 


led before Gaul; as having by longer experience arrived at a more compleat ſcheme of religion and government : 
- Beſides, if our Ifland had been. peopled from Gaul, would it not look probable, to ſay they muſt bring along with 


them the religion and diicipline of the place? 


(e) But from hence we muſt not conclude that they had any knowledge of the Greek tongue. Nay, Cæſar him- 
ſelf, when he writ to Quintus Cicero (beſieged at that time ſomewhere among the Nerwians) penned his Letter in 
Greek, leſt it ſhould be intercepted. and fo = intelligence to the Enemy. Which had been but a poor project, 


if the Druids (who were the great Miniſters 0 


State) had been maſters of that language. The learned Selden is of 


opinion, that the word Græcis has crept into the copies, and is no part of the original. And it was natural enough 
for Cæſar, in his obſervations of the difference between the management of their diſcipline, and their ather affairs ; 
to ſay in general, that in one they made uſe of letters, and not inthe other, without ſpecifying any particulars. 
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ful; alſo, that "it is a moſt ſovereign antidote 
rope all forts of poyſon. So 


j 
E. ervable, That Diodorus Siculus calls theſe 
Prieſts of the Gauls, in the ſame ſenſe ge 

a word ſignifying Oaks, as all know who un- 
derſtand the Greek tongue. And Maximus 
Tyrius writes, That the Celtæ or Gauls wor- 
Hip Jupiter; of whom they make the higheſt Oak, 

_ faith he, 10 be the repreſentation. It may alſo 


Saronide. 


ſcem to proceed from the Druids, that our Saxon 


Anceſtots (as we read in Alfric) called a Magici- 
an in their » Dpy. If you have a mind 
to be farther informed concetning theſe things, 

ou may conſult Mela, Laftantius, Euſebius de 

ræparatione Evangelica, and the Comedy Aulu- 
laria of Pſeudoplautus. | 
Among their Religious, the Gauls had alſo 
their Bards z whoſe * was to = * the 
harp the ſongs they had upon the Exploits 
of . — 1 * which account the ſame 
Lucan thus ſpeaks to them, 


Vos quoque qui fortes animas belloque pe- 
remptas OT Fry 

Laudibus in longum vates dimittitis ævum, 

Plurima ſecuri fudiſtis carmina Bardi. 


Bardi. 


And you, old Bards, who made it all your 

3 15 

To ſing of War, and Men renowned in war, 

When Peace returning rais'd your joyful 
tongue, $3 340 

Secure continued your immortal Song. 


The ſame ſort of Men have the ſame name | 


among the modern Britains. For they now 
call ſuch Men Bards ; who, beſides this their 
Poetical function, do alſo apply themſelves par- 
ticularly to the ſtudy of Genealogies. But there 
is no account left us, whether the Britains be- 
lieved, as the Gauls did, that they were deſ- 


cended from Dis. For this reaſon it was, that 


the Gauls always reckoned by nights and not 
by days, and ſet the night before the day in 
their account of time. And in this point, it 
is certain, our Britains agreed with them: for 


that ſpace of time which the Latins call Septi- | 


mana, and two Septimana*s the Welſh term Vi. 
thnos, i. e. eight nights, and Pymibec-nos, i. e. 
fifteen nights (p). : | 
Their com- Likewiſe both nations ſeem to have fallen into 
mon-wealth. one and the ſame form of government; for nei- 
ther of them was under the rule of a ſingle per- 
ſon ; but as Gaul, ſo alſo Britain, had many 
kings. And as the Gauls, upon extraordinary 
emergencies, uſed to call a publick Council of 
the whole nation, and chuſe one to be Com- 
mander in chief ; ſo the Britains did the very 
ſame upon the like occaſions, as we gather 
from theſe words of Cæſar, The chief command, 
ſaith he, and management of the war was by unani- 
* Caſfibellinus. mous conſent committed to Caſſivellaunus. 
Their Man- Nor were theſe nations unlike in their man- 
ners. ners, cuſtoms, and ways of living. Both were 
| ſtout and warlike, both delighted in blood, 
and both of equal boldneſs and bravery, whe- 
ther in Engagements, or in expoſing themſelves 
to other dangers; as we find by Strabo, Taci- 


much _— do 
ommonly place in Triflet. It is farther | /ome 


| 


tus, Dion, Herodian, and others. In their man- 
ners and Cuſtoms; ſaith Strabo, the. Britains are 
thing like the Gauls ; and immediately he 
adds; "As to tbeir fighting, they are for the moſt part 
ferte and cruel, like ſome of the Gauls, With him 
which the Romans have not yet conquered, fil? 
remain ſuch as the Gauls were formerly. And in 
another 15 The Britains are next to the Gauls, 
and muth like them. Mela tells us, That the Bri- 
tains, when they fought, were armed after the 
faſhion of the Gaus 

"The Britains, ſays Strabo, in their wars, uſed. 
DE RI as do ſome of the 

"JI ;4 

It was the caſtom of both nations, in the field, 
to draw up their men diſtinct, according to their 
Provinces ; that the ſeveral People might have 
an opportunity to ſignalize their valour. That 
this was the practice of the Gauls, appears by 
that place in Cæſar; The Gault, ſaith he, drawn 
up in diſtin Bodies, according to their ſeveral 
cities, ſecured the fords. Tacitus affirms the ſame 
of the Britains, in the fight of Caratacus, The troops 
of the ſeveral Countries ſtood before the fortificg- 

The Gauls, ſaith Strabo, are of a quick dbcile 
wit, and readily take "any fort of learning. Nor 
were the Britains - herein inferiour to them; 
nay, Agricola, in Tacitus, prefers their parts 
and ingenuity, before that of the Gauls ; ſo that 
the ſame Britains, who formerly rejefied even the 
Roman language, were now become admirers of 

uence. 

hat the Gauls were a well - meaning honeſt 
People, we have Strabo's authority; and the 
ſame is implied in Tacitus, concerning the Bri- 
tains, where he tells us, that they chearfully and 
readily bore the levies both of Men and mo- 
ney, and all other burdens impoſed upon them 
by the Empire, if they intermixed not injuries 
and provocations. 
Cæſar relates, that the Gauls were much in- 
clined to alterations in Government, out of a 
natural inconſtancy and levity. The Britains 
in like manner, faith Tacitus, were divided in- 
to ſeveral parties and factions, | | 

By means of this levity of the Gauls, which 
Cæſar calls by the gentle name of Infirmity; they 
at laſt became ſo credulous, that the Credulity of 
the Gauls grew proverbial, and gave occaſion to 
that of the Poet, 


7 


Et tumidus Calla credulitate fruar. 


And be a Gaul in fond credulity. 


Neither in this reſpect have our Britains dege- 
nerated; for they have an ear always open to 
every idle ſtory, and, out of a ſuperſtitious fear 
or hope, give credit to the ſillieſt Predic- 
tions. 

We read in Strabo, that the Gauls would 
be highly concerned, when they ſaw any abuſe 
offered to * their relations. That the ſame 
Sympathy dwells in our Britains, above any 


* 


* Propinquis. 


other nation, is a thing ſo notorious, and ſo 
commonly obſerved, that it needs no proof. 


(p) So the Saxons expreſſed 20, 30, 40 years, by ſo many WY inter, And we at this day retain that old way 
of reckoning by nights in our /ennight and fortnight, which are plainly contracted out of ſeven-night and fourteen- 
night. And whereas Strabo obſerves, that the Britains worſhipped Ceres and * the infernal Goddeſſes, 

ve any other; Sir Henry Spelman concludes from thence, that this : 
 avinters ; and that the winter particularly was conſecrated to the infernal Goddeſſes, becauſe they had a fancy that, 
in this ſeaſon, the ſeeds of every thing did owe their preſervation to their care. Iceni. | 


ve occaſion to reckoning by nights and 
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Language. 


It agree 


The Gauls, as we find in Cæſar, according #0 


their diſtinction from the reſt eitber in birth or riches, 
had in proportion ſo many more ſervants and depen- 
dants in their retinue : theſe they called Ambacti: 
and this was the only piece of State 
Nor do our Britiſh Nobility or Gentry, at this 
day, account any thing ſo honourable as a great 
retinue z from whom it is thought the Engliſh 
learned to travel with ſuch troops of Atten- 
dants. In which humour, not long ſince, they 
far outwent all other Europeans. 

Cæſar and Strabo both tell us, that the Hou- 
ſes of the Britains were in all points like thoſe 
of the Gauls, and ſeated in the midſt of 
woods, 

The Gavls, as Strabo writes, wore chains of 
gold about their necks ; and Bunduica the Britiſh 
Qucen (ſaith Xiphilin) wore a golden chain, with 
a garment of many colours. Nor is that fort of 
ornament any where more in uſe in our days 
than in this Iſland, amongſt us and our modern 
Britains. 

That both the Britains and the Gauls wore 
a Ring upon their middle finger, we learn from 
Pliny. 

Strabo obſerves, That the Gauls took a pride 
in having long Hair. Cæſar tells us, That the 
Britains wore their hair at full length. 

It appears from ſeveral Authors, that the 
Gauls uſed a certain ſort of Garment, which 
in their language they called Bracbhæ: that theſe 
were alſo common to our Britains, is proved 
by that Verſe of Martial, | 


Quam veteres Brache Britonis Pauperis 


Then the coarſe Brache the poor Britains 
wore. | 
I paſs over what Silius Italicus writes of the 
Gauls, 


Quinetiam ingenio fluxi ſed prima feroces 
Vaniloquum Celtæ genus ac mutabile mentis, 


And talking Cella, changeable and vain, 
All fire at firſt, but ſoon grown cold a- 
gain, 


becauſe theſe qualities are common to moſt na- 
tions. I might here give many more inſtances 


of the great agreement there was, between theſe | 


two nations; but I forbear, leſt what I ſay 
ſhould give occaſion of ſcandal to 1ll-natured 
people. Beſides, I always liked that rule, Mo- 
deration is good in every thing ; and perhaps this 
argument from a community of manners, will 
be reckoned but an argument of the weaker 
ſort. 5 IF 

But now we come to the Language; a parti- 
cular, upon which the main ſtreſs of this con- 
troverſie lies, as being the ſureſt evidence of the 
original of any nation. For there is no man, 


1 ſuppoſe, but will readily allow, that thoſe 


People who ſpeak the ſame Language, muſt ne- 


ceſſarily be derived from one common original 


For inſtance, ſuppoſe all our Hiſtories that ever 
were written, had been loſt, and no Author 


amongſt them, 


Britains of this Iſland : yet the affinity of lan- 
guage alone would manifeſtly prove it: nay 
would be of much more weight, than th 

thority of the beſt Hiſtorians, If therefore I can 


ke the ſame 


ſame original. Nor is it of any conſequence 


Gauls themſelves ſpoke divers languages; ſince 
Strabo tells us, that they differed only in Dia- 
4. They did not all, faith he, uſe a language 

way the ſame, but in ſome ſmall matters va- 
the ancient Gauls was.the ſame with that of 
the Britains (making allowance for ſome ſmall 
variety in the dialect) we may reaſonably infer 
from Cæſar, where he writes, that it was uſual 
for the Gauls, who would be throughly inſtru- 
Cted in the Diſcipline of the Druids, to go over 
into Britain to our Druids to learn it. Now, 
ſeeing the Druids had no Books, of neceſſity we 
muſt conclude that their inſtructions were given 
in the language which was uſed by the Gauls. 
And this, Cornelius Tacitus expreſly affirms, The 
Britains and Gauls, ſaith he, differ not much in their 
ſpeech. Upon theſe reaſons, Beatus Rhenanus, Geſ- 
ner, Hottoman, Peter Daniel, Picardus, and all o- 
thers who have ſearched into the depths of An- 
tiquity, concur with me in this opinion : Ex- 
cept ſome few, who are very earneſt to have 
it believed, that the Gauls ſpoke the German 


hereafter to 


buryed in oblivion.) And it will ſoon ap 


ſtraining, nay, with much eaſe and ſcarce an 
alteration, agree very well with our Briti 
words, both in ſound and ſenſe. 


the fountain of the Gods, we have Auſonius's Au- 
thority in that Verſe of his concerning a Foun- 
tain at Bourdeaux, | 


Divona Cellarum lingua ſons addile Divis, 
Divona fountain of the Gods in Gaul. 


Now, our Britains call God (q) Dyw, and a 
fountain Vonan; of which two words Divonan 
is a compound, turned according to the Latin 
idiom, for verſe ſake, into Divona. | 

We find in ſeveral Authors, that Jupiter, 
whom from Thunder the Greeks called Beollarg, 
and the Latins Tonans, i. e. The Thunderer, was 
worſhiped by the Gauls under the name of 


Thunder; and ſuitably to this ſenſe, the Ger- 
mans may be conceived to have given Jupiter 
the name of Thonder ; for they call Thurſday 
Thonderdach, as much as to ſay, The Thunderer”s 


day. 


— Gree lit. — — 


— 
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0 Fynnon Dhuau, in Britiſh ſignifies Fons Dei; but it would be improper to ſay Duwfnnon in the ſame ſenſe ; for 


that would ſignify Deus fontis. 


(r) Mr. Camden is charged by a modern writer, as puttin 
it better to his Taran, i. e. Thunderer. The charge is too 5 ˖ 
which I do not find attempted ; and why it may not as well be ſaid that he eſpouſed that reading, to make 


reading, 


33 the title of Tanarus, 


better with the Phoenician Tarem? The Cheſter-Altar (the inſcription whereof ſee in 
ſeems to favour our Author's conjecture. 


Taranis inſtead of Taramis, on purpoſe to reconcile 
vy, unleſs he had proved his Taramis to be the true 


Chefbire) which gives 
or, Taran being the Britiſh, . in- 


ead of Taranus, is a lip eaſy enough, eſpecially to ſtrangers, whom we may imagine not to be ſo well acquainted 


with the language. | 


The 


had told us, that we Eogſich are deſcended from 
the Germans, or the natural Scots from the Iriſh, 
or the Britains of Bretagne in France, from our 


e au- 


from one another. But that the language of 


make it appear, that the ancient Gauls and our . gee the opi- 
Britains 74 z the,conſe- — of i | 
{ quence is undeniable, that they moſt certainly had Pontanus, in 


amden's E- 


in this caſe, what Cxſur hath written, that the Pille. P. 9c. 


language. But that no man may ever be able 

plex this Truth, I will makea org: 1 made 
collection of ancient Gauliſh words, as many uſe of the Bri- 
at leaſt as can be met with in Authors; (for * Lexicon 
the body of that language hath been long ſince 9/7 


lifury, and 


another old 
that very many of them, without the leaſt MS. 


That Divona in the Gauliſn tongue, ſignifies Pivona. 


(r) Taranis, Now Taran in Britiſh ſignifies Ta-ari:. 


Tueſday, 


Lib. 1, 


Duſii 0 


Gaſfate. 
Geff. 


Geſum. 


{ x 
a . 


And ( Dwto-Taith in the Bririſh, import as 
| 4 N 285 Goth of Journeys. Node am 1 iges among the Gauls, as you have it in Iſidore. 
ant Ke Mercury, by Platb, in his- Phiethyus} 


00 ill expich by the word (ﬆ) Djth. 
N Me 


2 Fare fo in Deity 


tains Nignifies a Dog? ©. EN On 
It is very certain tnt the Gaus *worſhipped 


Mircury under the name of Teuiales, ag the In- 


venter of Arts, and the Guide to Travehers“ 


and Philebut, is called bent. Though I Eno 
ſome will have Tentater to be the German Tus. 


; | 72 N FS 4 N N 


|» Av'Phalame uns thei preper Name of a Le- 


moeng the Gauls as you may ſee in Vegetius. 
ot ig:this word yet out of date among our 
S term a Troop (e) Caturfe'; and 
Ad; and the warlike ſtrength of a Le- 
on Naderut: in ſome Copies of Vegetius it 
read Catena. 


Cattia, which was a ſort of warlike weapon 
| (a) Geſſa, a Gauliſh weapon, is on Geſa. 


by Servius a or Pitt ʒ to which the Bri- 
tiſh (e):Cetbilou ſeems to be a-kin; and that, 


iſto mentioned in Tacitus, and the ſame with} according to Ninnius's expoſition, ſignifies 
Mart, arid that from him, we who are de- Hates burnt at the ently, as alſo a warkkt ſeed or 


45, Crnotting 9K os Cock of th 
nefday. Concething thele t ds of the 
G eas if you pleaſe, theſe three Verſes' 


of *Lucan; 
Et quibius immitis plaratur /a , diro 
Teutates, borrenſqut feris altar: Ble 
Ai Tarinis'Scythice non mitior ara Diane. 


Arid thöſe vile wretches' that with” human 
- Mol 
Teittit?'s and fierce Heſus's altars load; 
And barbarous Tarami his ſhrine that vies 
ick curſt Diana's Scythian eruelties. 
We learn from St. Auſtin and Iſidore, that the 
foul' Spirits, commonly called Hicubi, were term - 
eck by the Gauls Di it, becauſe they daily and 


continually practiſe their uncleanneſſes. Now 
that which 1s'. continual and daily, the Britains 


onius' Mela writes, That a ſort of Re- 

omen, devoted to the ſervice of a 
in Gaul under a Vow of perpetual 
Virginity, were by them called Senæ. I would 
rather read it (y) Lene, if I might be allowed. 
For thofe Religious vga whom we call 
Nuns; the Britains, as we find in an ancient 
Gloſſary, called (2) Leanes'; from whence 
came originally the name of Lean- minſter, now 
Lemfler, a very ancient Nunnery among the 
Britains, 5 

The Gauls, faith Polybius, called their mer- 
cenary ſoldiers Cſſatæ. And the Britains at 
this day call their hired Servants (a) Guęſſin. 

Servius tells us, that valiant men were by the 
Gauls called Get; and (50 Guaſſdewr a- 
mong the Britains ſignifies a ſtout and valiant 


ligious' 


man. 
To whichalſo may be referred Geſum, a wea- 
proper to the Gauls, as Pilum was to the 
omans, and Framta to the Germans. But of 
this, by and by. | 


' 


Pauſanias tells us, that the Gauls whom Bren- 
nus led into Greece, called that ſort of fight 


which: conſiſts of three: Horſes ſa breaſt] Tri- Trimarcia. 


marria. For an boerſe, ſaith: he, was among .the 
Gauls called Marca. Now this is purely a Bri- 
tiſh word; for Tri with them ſigti fies three, and 


Martha horſe. 


In the ſame Book Pauſanias writes, that the 


Gauls called their own"Country: ſhields Thireos z Thirees. 


which to this day the Britains call Tarian. 

| Cæſar relates in his Ephemerides or Journals, 
as we have it from Scrvius, that once being ta- 
ken by the enemy in Gaul, and carried away 
on horſeback in his armour, they were met by 
a Gaut that knew him, who inſultingly cried 


out Cetos Ceſar, which in the Gauliſn language Cor, 


was as much as to ſay, Let go Ceſar. Now 
(f) Gedanch among the Britains is a word of the 
ſame import. EY 


Rheda among the Gauls, ſaith Quintilian, is Rbeaa. 


a word of the ſame ſignification as Carnca (i. e. 
a Chariot) among the Latins. This word is 
not now to be found in the Britiſh Tongue; 
but it is apparent that it hath been in it by 
the words at this day uſed; Rhediad, a courſe, 
(g Rbedec, to run, and Redecfa, a race. For, 
that all theſe came originally from Rbeda, is 
beyond diſpute. Nor ſhould I think it ab- 


ſurd, to deduce Eporedia, the name of a City Ehoredia. 


among the Salaſi, from the ſame Original; 
ſince Pliny faith it took that name from Horſe- 
lamers. | | | 

There was alſo another ſort of Chariot, much 
uſed in both nations, *and called by one name, 


Covinus, and the driver of it Covinarius. And Covinus. 


tho* the word is loft, and the Chariot too, yet 
the Primitive thereof, if I may ſo ſay, remains 
among our Britains; in whoſe language the 
word Kowain ſignifies (h) to carry in a Wagon. 


Eſedum was alſo a Gauliſh Wagon, or rather F/idun. 


a Chariot fitted for the wars; which Propertius, 


as well as Cæſar, attributes to the Britains: 


| 


(s) Hizzus and Haxzis in the Syrian language is ffrong and powerful in war. Sammes's Brit. p. 61, 
- (z) Heus, Mr. Sammes thinks ought not to be put the ſame with He/zs, but rather, that £ 
Lactantius with the 1 name of Bacchus and Hues, worſhipped in theſe parts. Sc: 


(=) Huad in Briti 


_—_— 
— 


— 


is confounded by 
p- 62. 


is now obſolete ; but Bathuad (which is a Compound of it) is their common word for a 


bound; viz. from Bacdhu, to bait; and buad, a dog. The Engliſh uſe (t) where the Germans have (s) as, foot 
fut; white, <weis z water, wvaſſer, &c. and the ſame difference might pollibly be between the Gauliſh and Britiſh. 


(ww) Duw-Faith, is the true writing. 


(x) It is hab ; but the relation between that and Daft, ſeems to be too much forced. 


(y) This reading cannot be allowed; for, beſides 


at Mela expreſly ſays Senæ, He alſo tells us they were called 


by the Gauls Cenæ; now 1 of (s) and (e) is ſo near, that it makes na difference. 
K 


( x) Lheian in Britiſh is a Nan. 
had the ſame original, though their initials be different. 


(a) Gwas, a Servant; Gwweſin, a petty Servant. 


But (s) and (th) are fibilating Letters; ſo 


that Senæ and Lheian may poſſibly have 


(5) Guaſdewy ſignifies a ſtout Servant. 


e) Catyrva or Kater va, at this day denotes in Britiſh an infinite number : but formerly it is probable it ſignified a 


(d) Concerning Ga, Rhtda, Covinus, 


(e) This is lon 
15 2 0g emf 
0 75 "7 j ar, fl . es 
(g Rhearg in Britiſh, 


vaſt army, for X47 does not imply war in general, but a ſet - battle; and Kadarn is ſtrong. 
dum, Cateia, Brache, Petoritum, 
confirm his opinion, ſee more in Voſlius de Vitiis Serm. hb. 1. c. 2, and 3. 
fince obſolete. But if it ever was the ſame with the Gadli Ges, we muſt ſuppoſe it a 
that might ſignify a Dart or Spear, And Clio, hot embers. 

\ Britiſh, Charm dimittite, 0s Kedwch [or Cedweh) Gaiſar, cnftodite Ca ſarem. 
(5) To carry corn from the fields to the barn. * | 


words alledged by Mr. Camden to 
compound, | 


Eſſeda 


. 
-. * 
XXIV. 


ion among the Macedonians, ſo was Caterva Caterva. 


To this ad may not improperly be referred Catia. 
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| ters tell us, the Britains uſed to paint themſelves. 
+ + | This is the herb which we now call Woad: It Word. 
| makes a blue or: ſky colour, which colour is 
called Glas by the Welch to this day. This 
| | herb, according to Pliny, was by the Greeks 
very well known by that | called Zatis ; and the Dyers termed it Vitrum, Valli. 
name, to which Auguſtus Cezfar not only vowed, | as we learn from Oribaſius z out of whom The Herb 
but actually built a Temple in Gaul. Now | Pomponius Mela may eaſily be corrected, by 8 
Fhavorinus, a Gaul by birth, declares in Agel - | inſerting vitro inſtead of ultro, in that place Caf. 
lius, that it is a word of Gallic original. Our | where he faith Britanni, &c. ultro corpora in- Pomp. Mela 
Gals, ſaith he, call by the name of Circius tbat | feli, that is, it is uncertain whether it were a 


wind which blows their own coaſt, and which | ornament, or ſome other end, that the Britains 
is the fierceſt in all thoſe parts ; ſo named, I ſup-| dyed their bodies with Vitrum, or Woad. 


Poſe, from its bluſtering and whirling. It is cer- The Gallathe, [in Aſia Minor] who ſpake the 
tain, that this particular wind is more raging and | ſame language with our ancient Gauls, as we 
violent than any other: and that Cyrch, amongſt | learn from St. Ferom, had a little ſhrub which 
our modern Britains, ſignifies force and vio- they called Coccus, wherewith they made a deep Coccu:. 
lence (i), plainly appears by the Welch Litany. | red or ſcarlet colour; and that very colour is at 
From „ * learn, that the Pennine. Abs, this day called Coch in the Britiſh language. 
by Cizſar called Summæ Alpes, as over-topping | That the Brachæ was a ſort of habit common Bracbæ. 
the reſt, took: not that name from Annibal Pe» | to the Gauls and Britains, we have ſhewn be- 
nus [i. e. the Carthaginian] but from the very | fore. Diodorus Sicalus deſcribes theſe Brache 
higheſt Mountain thereabouts, the top whereof | to be a ſort of coarſe party-coloured garment, 
was conſecrated, and had the name of Penninus | Now, foul tattered cloaths are by the preſent 
given it by the Mountaineers of Gaul. Now | Britains called () Brati. 
the (t) tops of Mountains are called Pen by our | If Laina was an old Gauliſh word, as is hint- Lain. 
Apenninus. Britains at this day: for inſtance, (1) Penmon-| ed in that place of Strabo, The Gault weave 
maur, Pendle, Pen, Pencob=cloud, and (m) Pen- | themſelves thick coats of coarſe wooll, which they 
nigent, the higheſt mountains among us, have | call Lainæ; the Britains have not departed much 
all borowed their names from this word ; and | from it, who now call wooll by the name of 
ſo hath alſo the Apennine in Italy. | (2) Glawn. 
Armorica. The Cities of Gaul, which border upon the | Feſtus Pompeius tells us, that (4) Bardus, in Bard. 
ſea, Cæſar tells us, were called by the Gauls A-| the language of the Gauls, ſignifies a Singer. 
remorice; with whom our modern Britains agree, | and that word is abſolutely Britiſh. 
in applying the ſame word exactly in the ſatne | We learn out of Martial and others, that Bar- Bardocucullus. 
way. For Armor with them ſignifies by the Sea, | docucullus was a ſort of garment worn by the 
or upon the Sea, And in the very ſame notion | Gauliſh Bards: now as (x) Bard, fo the other 
Strabo calls them in Greek Ar, i | part of that word remains entire among the mo- 
I .n the reign of the Emperor Diocleſian,' the | dern Britains, who call a cloak (y) Cucul. 
Peaſants in Gaul raiſed, a rebellion, and gave Gaul, faith Pliny, yieldeth a peculiar ſort of 
their party the name of (u) Baucadæ. Now, | corn, which the natives call Brance, we Sandalum, Brance. 
- Swine-herds and Ruſticks are called (o) Beichi-| a very fine ſort of grain. Among the Britains 
ad by the Britains. | L | likewiſe, a ſort of grain which yields a pure 
The Thieves of their own Country, faith Si- | white flower, is called (z) Guineth Vranc, and 


2776. L. 4. donius, are called by the Gauls, Vurgæ. Now, with us, in Norfolk, Branke. 
5. 6, 


J have obſerved in the Gloſſary of the Church | The Herb which the Greeks, from its fiv 
cf Llandaffe, that Thieves were formerly: called | leaves call Pentaphyllon, was by the Gauls called 
(p) Veriad in Britiſh. | Pempedula, as we find in Apuleius. Now, (a) Pempedula. 
Allobreges. The Alkobroge, ſaith that ancient and exeellent | Pymp in Britiſh ſignifies five, and Deilen a Leaf. 
Scholiaſt upon Juvenal, were ſo called, becauſe | As Pymp for five, ſo Peter was the word 
Brogæ, among the Gauls, ſignifies a Country, and | among the Gauls for four; as we learn from 
2 Alla, another, as being tranſlated thither | Feſtus, who will have Petoritum, a Gauliſh cha- 
rom ſome other country. Now, Bro in Welch | riot or waggon, to be ſo named from its four 
ſignifies a Country, and (r) Allan, without, or wheels, Now, the word Pedwar ſignifies four 
extraneous; ſo that the Etymology is juſt the | among the Britains (). 
ſame in both languages. Among the wooden inſtruments, the Canteri- Percrirum. 
There is, faith Pliny, an herb like Plantain, | um of the Latins (the fame which we in Engliſh | 
Glafrm. called by the Gauls Glaſtum, with which, wri- | call a Zeaver) was called, faith Iſidore, by 


_—_— 4 
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% And ſo Kyrch-wwynt would ſignify a violent wind but why Circ alone ſhould fignify that particular piece of 
violence, there is no reaſon. 8 5 

(Ai) And alſo Promontories. (/) The true writing is Pex maen maur. (m) Which is poſſibly a Cor- 
ruption from Pen y t, which 2 a windy Promontory. 

() They are called by different Authors Bagaude, Vacandæ, Bancaudæ z nor (as Salvianus witneſſeth) did they 
conſiſt wholly: of Country- people or Swine-herds, but of many of the better ſort too, who, being intolerably op- 
preſſed by the Romans, were forced to take Arms. See Sammes Brit. p. 64. 

(o) It ſignifies no more than the be/lowwing of Oxen ; nor does it appear that it ever expreſſed a Neatherd. 

(p) There is no word in Britiſh beginning with V conſonant, but inſtead of that they make uſe of Gw. How- 
ever, were there any ſuch as Gaveriad or Veriad, it ſeems too remote from Yarga. 3 

) Alla (ſays Sammes) does not fignify another in French, but only in Greek; and the Britiſh Bro comes from 
the Phcenician Baro, in the ſame ſenſe. | : 3 : 

(r) 41h in compoſition ſignifies another, as albtudb extraneous. Albtwroich in old Britiſh might alſo fignify the 
Inhabitants of the mountains. ; | 5 

(s) Brattian ; and from thence by our North -men Brats. (e) Gwlan in Britiſh is <voo/l. 1 

(4) Concerning the manner of their finging, Quantities of their verſes, &c. ſee Drayton's Polyalb. p. 67. as 
Selden there quotes it from Dr. Powe/, as allo p. 97. (x) Barah in Britiſh, Yates. (y) Cochol, cueullus. 

) Gwenith Ffrank in Britiſh; but it is a modern word, and ſignifies French-wheat, ſo that we muſt not fancy it 
to 9 38 relation to the Gauliſh Brance. | ; 

(a) Pump-dail in Britiſh is quinque folia. (5) And (which makes the relation greater) Rod is rota. 

Vor. I. | | X the 
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in Welch. © | 
Betulla, Pliny ſaith, was a Gauliſh tree; we 
call it Birch. He would fay it was a Britiſb tree 
too, if he were now alive; for it grows very 
plentifully in Britain; and is called in Welch 


(ad) Bedw, 


Dercoma: 


Ratis. 


Scowies. 


FVetonica. 


Wine diluted with water, . Athenzus faith, 
the Gauls called Dercoma ? and Dwr ſignifies 


water among our Britains. 


the Gauls Gavin 5 and it is now called ſe) Guif | other | 
ey. 4m Aviv Fi | may be given of ſome Gauliſh words out of 


| 


In like manner (not to trouble you with too 


many inſtances) Fearne, according to Dioſcori- 
des, was called Ratis by the antient Gauls; and 
is now by the Britains called (e) Redin. The 
Elder-tree was called Scovies by the Gauls; and 
now by the Britains () 1ſcaw. Serratula in 
Latin, in Gauliſh Vetonica, is now (g) by the 
Britains, and by us alſo, called Betony. That 


which in Pliny the Latins called Terre adeps, 


M::rga. 


Gliſcomarga. 


Tripetia. 


Candetum. 


Becco. 


Galba. 


 Bulga. 
Soldurii. 


Planarat. 


Taxec. 


Zithum, 
Cydet. 
Cervifia, 
. Ale. ; 


The ends of 
the names of 


3 places. 


i. e. the fatneſs of the earth, and the Gauls 
Marga, is by our Britains called Marle. That 
which the Latins call candida Marga, white 
Marle, and the Gauls Gliſcomarga, might pro- 
bably be called Gluyſmarl by the Britains: for 
Gluys in Welch is bright or ſhining. Tripetia, a 
word in Sulpitius Severus, ſaid to be uſed by 
the Gauls for a #hree-footed ſtool, is by the Bri- 
tains termed (h) Tribet. The meaſure of 100 
foot, was called. by the Gauls, according to 
Columella, Candetum; in Britiſh it is (i) Can- 
troed. We read in Suetonius, that the bill or 
beak of a bird was by the Gauls called Bec- 


co ; the fame is called (&): Pic by the Bri- 
tains. 1919S A e 
Nor ſhould I be ſo wild in my conjectures, 


as Goropius is, if I ſhould fancy ſome likeneſs 
between Suctonius's Galba, which ſignifies one 


over-fat, and the Britiſh word (1) Galluns, de- 
noting One of a very big fize: Or Verrius Flac- 


cus's Bulga for a leatbern budget, and the Bri- 
tiſh word (m Butfiet; or Soldurii in Cæſar 
(which in him, are ſuch as had vowed to live 
and die together) and ) Sowd:wr ; or Pliny's 
Planarat for a Plow, and (o) Arat, which in 
Britiſh ſignifies the ſame thing 3 or Iſidore's 
Taxea, for Lard, and the Britiſh (p) Tew; or 
Diodorus Siculus's Zitbum, and their () Cider; 
or Cerviſia, beer] and Keirch, 1. e. Oats, of 
which the Welch in many places make beer; or 
rather (r, Cwrwf, which we in Engliſh call 
Ale. a 

That all theſe words properly belonged to the 
antient Gauls, appears by the Authors we have 
cited; and you ſee how exactly they agree in 
ſound and ſignification with our Britiſh words. 

Another Argument is that ſince the antient 
names of places in both kingdoms had the ſame 
terminations, to wit, Dunum, Briva, Ritum, Du- 
rum, Magus, &c. it may be inferred that thoſe 
Nations could not be wholly different. For 
this is a convincing evidence, that we Engliſh 
are deſcended from the Germans, becauſe the 
modern names of our Towns do end in Burrow, 
Berry, Ham, Sted, Ford, Thorp, and Wied; all 
which do, in like manner, exatly-correſpand 
with the German terminations of Burg, Berg, 
Heim, Stadt, Furdt, Dorp, Wie. 


| 


On the other hand, ſo rational an account 
our Britiſh language, as anſwering exactly to 
the nature and property of the things ſo named, 
that of neceſſity we muſt conclude. either thoſe 


to have been names impoſed by the Britains, or 
| elſe that the Britains ſpoke the 


Gauls. An inſtance 
be ſufficient. | 


A third part of Gaul, ſaith Ceefar, is inhabited 
by thoſe who in their own tongue are called Celtæ, Clic. 


in ours Galli; by the Greeks Gallathæ. But 
whence theſe 
lathe, the moſt learned among 
never tell us. Iwiſhthey would conſider, whe- 
ther this may not be deduced from the Britiſh 


word (5) Gualt, which to this day ſignifies the Gua/e. 


hair of the bead; as Gualtoc doth Comata, i. e. long- 
haired : from whence the names of Celtica, and 
Gallathe, and Galli, may very well have been 
derived, only mollified a little into ſome diffe- 
rence, in the pronunciation. Now, that the Celte 
were called Comati, from their large heads of 
hair, which they always wore at its ſull length, 


language of the 
or two to this purpoſe may 


people were called Cult and Ga- 
the French could 


is generally agreed among the Learned: and as Linſius de pro- 


for the Letters C, K, Q, and G, whether in 
power or ſoumd, there is but little difference. 


nunciatione, 


p- 66. 


That the noble River of Garonne in France G-rumna, 
runs with a mighty violent force, is very well Cnne. 


known: From whence the Poets have given 
it the epithets of the ſtrong, the ſea-· lite, the 
rapid; Garonne. All which the Britiſh word 
(%) Garrw doth import. | 


ro 


The river. Arar, or Saonne, moves fo incre- Sar, Saonne. 


dibly flow, that you cannot tell by the eye, 
which way it flows. Hence by the Poets it is 
called the;/ſoro, and the fill Arar. 
among the Britains ſignifies //ow and ill. 


Now, Ara' 


+ Rhodanis,” the Rhoſne, which receives the Rhodans, 


Arar, runs with a very ſwift and violent cur- 
rent; and ũãs therefore termed 


Rhedec, which ſignifies ſwiftneſs in running. 
Strabo and others tell us, that the Mountains 


is alſo near Ozteley in Yorkſhire, a long ridge 
of hills which I have ſeen, at this day called the 
Kevin by the people of thoſe parts. | 

Whereas ſtones were in old time erected in 


Gaul upon the Roads, at the diſtance of fifteen 


hundred paces from each other; and whereas 
the French Leuca, or League containeth, as 
Fornandes obſerves, juſt the ſame number, and 


[ (x) Leach in the Britiſh ſignifies a Sone, I would 
deſire the learned among the French to conſi- 


der, whether their word Leuca may not be de- 
rived from thence, * 

Near the Sea-ſide, in that part of France 
which was heretofore called Narbonenſis, where 
Hercules and Albion fought, if we believe the 


— quick, ſwift, and 
beadlong. The word ſounds not much unlike 


Leuca. 


old Fable, the ſtoncs lie ſo thick, for many Stony-felds, 


miles together, that one would almoſt 


* Ml. Ee. ee 


(e Gy 
Betony is no Britiſh word, but expreſſed by Cel 
() Sowwder is probably 


(o) Aradr in Britiſh is a plough. 2) Tew, is fat. 
Kwrww, are no doubt of the ſame 17 : 


x is the truer name, though the modern Authors, uſually writing f for v, 
(4) In the Plural Baden ; but this looks ſomething forced. 
( * St. Fred. 
6 The preſent Britiſh know nothing of any ſuch word. 

that language is a belly, which may ſuit that fancy well enough. | 
pore Engliſh ; for the Britiſh always uſe Milꝛur in that ſenſe. 


| (s) Gwualbr. 
(«) The Eritiſh call mountains e, and in the Plural Number Kees, that is, backs. 


„* —— — 


ſpell it gi. 
(e) Rhedyn. Lau. 
(2) Trybedh. ([i] Kant-troed. (|) Pig. 
(] Budget has nothing of Britiſh: Be indeed in 


(r) Cerevifia and the Welch 
(t) Gar or Gar), is rough, and Arar, gentle. 
(x) Lhech. 


The 


2) Cider is not Britiſh. 


think it Camps Lapi- 
had rained ſtones there. From whence it is by i. 
writers called the Stony Shore, and the Stony Field. 


"The French at this day. call it le Crau 4 and 


lit. 
Uxellodunum. 


* 
— 
D NM) 


The French Derecbef, the Britains Derce- 
fu, for, + Moreover. 


+ Dad. 


Epiſt. 4. 
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in Bririſh, ſtones are called (5). Craig, 
The le which in old time inhabited 
the Sea of Gaul, lying neareſt to Bri- 


ple; The French at this day uſe the word Gue- 


they know not the reaſon of that name: But 


tain, were in their own language called Morini. 
Now, Mor is in Britiſh the Sea, from whence 
that word ſeems to have been derived. For, 
the Britains call ſuch as live upon the ſea-coaſt, 
Morinwyr ; as Aremorics in the old Gauliſh, and 
now in the Britiſh, fignifies by the Sca: ide. 
So, Arelate, a. famous city of Gaul, which 
is ſeated in a marſhy and watry ſoil, ſeems to 
have taken the name purely from its ſituation : 
For Ar in Britiſh, ſignifies upon, and Laith moiſt. 
. Uxellodunum, ſaith Cæſar, is a Town having 
on all ſides a rocky acceſs, and ſituate on the 
top of a high hill. Now, (z) Uebel in Britiſh 
is lofty, and Dunum among the antient Gauls 
ſignifyed an high ground, or a bill, as Plutarch in 
his little book of Rivers tells us out of Cliti- 
phon; And the ſame word was alſo uſed in 
that ſenſe by the antient Britains. 
- Pliny places the Promontory Cythariſtes in 
Gaul, near Marſeilles, where the town of Toulon 
now ſtands, And if you ask our preſent Bri- 
rains what they call Cyibara, i. e. an harp, they 
will tell you, (@} Telen. 


—— 


Again (to put this matter out of diſpute) it 
is very evident, that though the modern French 


is made up for the moſt part of the Latin and 
German; yet there ſtill remain in it a great 
many old Gauliſh words. And I have had it 
from ſome who are skilled in both languages, 
that very many of thoſe French words, which 


can be reduced neither to a Latin nor to a Ger- 


man original (and therefore may be preſumed 
to be remains of the old Gauliſnh language,) do 
come as near the Britiſh as is poſſible. For exam- 


rir, the Britains Guerif, to heal. The French 
uſe Guaine, the Britains Guain, for a Sheath. 


The French Camur, 
the Britains Cam, for Crooked. The French 
Bateau, the Britains Bad for a Boat. The 
French Gourmond for a Glutton, the Britains 
Gormed, for, Too much, or beyond mea- 
The French Baſton, the Britains Paſtwn, 
for a Staff, The French Accabler, the Britains 
Cablu, for, To oppreſs. The French Havre, 
the Britains Aber, for a Haven. And Comb is 
yet in uſe in both nations, for a Valley. 

Many more words there are of this ſort, by 
the recital whereof I ſhould only tire my Rea- 
der; tho* they immediately tend to confirm this 
Point. 

Whereas Tacitus tells us, that the Afi, a 
people of Germany, uſed the habits and cu- 
ſtoms of the Suevians, but a language that came 
nearer to the Britiſh z this makes nothing a- 
gainſt my aſſertion, For the languages that are 
moſt of all remote, may yet agree in ſome par- 
ticulars. So, Augerius Buſbequius, late Embaſ- 
ſador from the Emperor to the Grand Signior, 


the Original of the Britaitis is to be referred to 
the Gauls, For it is not to be denied, what 
we before obſerved, that Gaul, as nearer to Ar- 
menia, muſt of courſe have been peopled be- 
fore Britain, Beſides (according to Strabo) as 
Gaul abounded in corn, ſo did it much more in 
men, It is therefore reaſonable to conclude, 
that ſince the Gauls ſent Colonies into Italy, 
Spain, Germany, Thrace, and Aſia z they did 
the ſame much rather into Britain, a country 
ſo much nearer, and as plentiful as any of the 
reſt, And it muſt redound much to the glory 
of the Britiſh nation, that they had their ori- 

nal from thoſe antient Gauls, who were fo 
amous for military Atchievements ? and with 
whom the Romans for many years maintained 
a war, not for Honour and Empire, but fot 
Self. preſervation. And theſe Gauls were they, 


who, to uſe the Poet's words rather than my 
own, | 


— rn per omnem. 
Inveti Europam, quaſi grando Aguilone vel 
Auſtro 

Importata, gravi paſſim ſonuere tumultu : 

Scit 27 1 ue, & quam Taypeia vi- 
| lis 

Arx attollentem caput illo in monte ſuperbum, 

Pannones Aimathii ndrunt, ſcit Delphica rupes, 


On Europe's 
hail 
Og by the North, or boiſterous South, they 

e 


Wich furious noiſe; as yet the Roman ſtate 
Feels the ſad blow, and mourns her turn © 


ſpacious tracts, like winter's 


fate. | | 
Too well Tarpeian towers their force have 
known, | 
And Delphick Rocks, and plains of Ma- + 
cedon. 


And a little after, 


Intravere Afie fines + prope liltora Ponti 
In geniem crevere novam, que tenditur uſque 
Ad juga Pamphilim, Garamantica ſydera 
contra _ 
Inter Cappadoces poſita, Bythinica regna. 


O'er· running Aſſa's bounds their barbarous 
wer | f 

Fixed a new kingdom near the Pontict ſhore, 

Between Bythinia and Cappadocian lands, 

Far as Pamphilian cliffs and Garamantick ſtrands, 


Nor ought we, on this occaſion, to omit the 
arguments brought by Others, to prove that the 
Britains are deſcended from the Gauls. George 
Buc, a perſon eminent for his extraction and 
learning, obſerves out of Mekercus, that the 
Germans call a French-man, Wallon; and that, 
when the German Saxons firſt came hither and 


obſerved many German and Engliſh words in 
the Taurica Cherſoneſus, or Crim-Tartary. 


heard the Britains ſpeak the Gauliſh tongue, 


if they called them Walli, i. e. Gauls. (5) Bucha- 


From all which inſtances, this concluſion] nan adds, that Walch does not barely ſignify a 
may be drawn; That the antient Gauls andi Stranger among the Germans, but moſt pro- 


[ 


) Stones are called Kerig ; but Kralg is a Rock; from whence, in our Northern parts, we ſtill call them 


ags. 


Gaul, is altogether falſe, as Is proved in Cornwall. And 
them have their name upon 


the Saxons? _ 


(2) This is very often uſed in compound names of places. 
) How true ſoever that may be, it is certain that the O 


(a) Telyn is a harp. 
inion he advances of Wales having, its name from 


beſides, why might not the Velſb and the Gauls both of 


the ſame occaſion, the latter as being /frangers to the Germans, and the former, to 
perly 


—— 


I Mr. Sam- 


ly a Gaul, And withal be obſerve, that the 
which we call Wales: and that the Scots 
divided all the Britiſh Nations into Gaoh and 


Galle, that is (according to his Inerprecation 
into the Gall2ci and the Galli. 


endeavour to re- 
jecture, by ſaying, 
1. That the Commerce of theſe two Nations (in- 
timated by Cæſar, and other Writers) and that 
of the Pbenician with both, might eaſily cauſe 
ſuch a common and promiſcuous uſe rti- 
cular Words and Names. To inforce which, 
he endeavours to ſhew, 2. That thoſe very 
Wards, alledged to prove the Britains of a Gau- 
liſh original, are all, or moſt of them, found 
in the Phenician Language and therefore muſt 
be brought by that People immediately both in- 
to Britain and Gaul.] {2 
But, when all is done, if our Britains, right or 
wrong, are reſolved to claim a Trojan Original, 
I will not make it my buſineſs to oppoſe them: 
but yet (c), if they will take my advice, they 
may beſt ground their Relation to the Trojans 
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they have conquered focceffively by the 


Romans, Saxons, and Normans, do hitherto 


enj Mo or pier. nt Anceſtors, 'and © 
ve alſo preſerv ir primitive language in- 
tire, alchough the Nene 2 to 
aboliſh it by laws. The reply of that 
noble old Gentleman of Wales was not imperti 
nent, who, being aſked by Henry the ſecond, of 
King of England, what he thought of the 
ſtrength of the Welch,oand of his royal expedi- 
tion againſt them, made his anſwer in theſe 
words: This nation, Great Sir, may ſuffer much, 
and may be in a great meaſure ruined,” or at leaſt 
weakened, by your preſent and future attempts, as 
formerly it hath often been; But we | 


” 


1 


ure our - 
ſelves, it will never be wholly deſtroyed 4, the an- * Pre R.. 
mortal man, unleſs the anger t iram. 


ger or power of 
of Heaven concur in that deſtruttion. Nor (what- 
ever changes may happen as to the other parts of the 
world) can I believe that any other nation or lan- 
guage befides the Welch, ſhall ' anſwer at the laſt 


upon their deſcent from the Gauls, For it is 


day for the greater part of this corner of the world, 


— 


— — — 
> * 


i 


(e) Our Author, where he diſcourſes of the Continuance of the Roman in Britain, delivers it as his Opinion, that 


the Britains may beſt claim a relation to the Trojans, by 
Romans, Who were'certainly deſcended from them. 


their intercourſe, for ſo many hundreds of years, with the 
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r you will ſay, if Cumero be the 
primitive name of the Inhabitants, 
whence then comes Albion ? and 
— whence Britain? a name which 
RAS hath ſo much prevailed, that the 
other is almoſt forgotten. Give 

me leave as to this point, to deliver my real 
thoughts, which, I am fatisfied, are the real 
truth, The ſame things may be conſidered 
under various circumſtances, and thereupon 
be expreſſed by various names, as Plato tells 
us in his Cratylus. And if you will ſearch into 
particular inſtances, both of modern and an- 
cient times, you will obſerve that all nations 
have been called by Strangers differently from 
what they called themſelves. Thus they who, 
in the language of their own Country, were 
called  1/rachtes, wete termed by the Greeks, 
Hebrews and Jews; and by the Egyptians, 
Hueſi, as Manethon obſerves, becauſe they 
had. Shepherds for their Kings. So the Greeks 
called thoſe Syrians, as Joſephus writes, who 
named*themſelves Arameans. Thoſe who cal- 
led themſelves Chuſii, were by the Greeks, from 
their black faces, called Ætbiotians. They who 
called themſelves Celte, the Greeks called Gal- 
ate ; either fron their milk-white complexion, 
as ſome will have it, or from their long hair, 
as I juſt now obſerved. So thoſe who called 


by the Romans called Germani, Mauri, and 
Greci, | Germans, Moors, and Greeks.) So at this 
day, not to produce too many inſtances, they 
who are in their own Tongue called Muſſeimen, 
Magier, Czechi, Beſermanni, are by all the Eu- 
ropeans called Turks, Hungarians, Bobemians, 
and Tartars. And even in England, we, who 
in our own tongue call ourſelves Engliſhmen, are 
by the Welch, Iriſh, and Highland-Scots, called 
Saſſon, i. e. Saxons. After the ſame manner 
we may imagine that our Anceſtors, who called 
themſelves Cumero, were, upon ſome other ac 
count, either by themſelves, or by others, cal- 
led Britons; from whence the Grecks framed 
their Beda. and handed the ſame word to the 
Romans. Thus much being premiſed, we will 
_— into the ſeveral names of this 
As to the name Albion, I am not much ſoli- Aion. 
citous about it. For it was impoſed by the 
Greeks for diſtinction ſake; all the Iſlands that 

lay round it being called by one general name, 
Britannice and Britanniæ, i. e. the Brit i/b Iſles. The 
Nand of Britain, faith Pliny, ſo famous in the 
writs 1 the Greeks 7 Romans, is ſituate to tbe 
norib· weſt, at a great diſtance from, but juſt op- 
pofite to Germany, France, wt in, K. Aa 


* 


9 


tries that take up much the greateſt part of Europe. 
It is particularly called Albion; "whereas all the 


themſelves Teulſcb, Numide, and Hellene, were 


Nes about it are named Britanniæ. Where. Britanzie. 
ä upon 


Fo of Troy, a few who , 


nguages The Britiſh | 
detation, we cannot but admire and language. 
| celebrate the divine goodneſs toward our Bri- 

the | taitis, the poſterity of Coner; wh 


c 


iraldus in his 
y 


Wake. 
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þ Hune Calli timent, timent Britannis. 
Both Gaul and Britain our great Cæſar 


Alſo in the ſame Epi 


gram, tie calls this Ultiman 
Oceidentis Infulam, i. e. the fartheſt Illand of the 
weſt, The name Albion ſeems to have had its 


riſe merely from a vain humour of the Greeks, | 


| ple for fables and| 
fictitious names, which themſelves called a | 


and a fondneſs in that 


& — — An 
pure ancy, na Italy, Heſperia, 
bow Heſperus, the fon of Atlas; France Gal. 
latia, from a certain ſon of Polyphemus, c. 


I cannot but believe, that in the ſame fanciſul R 


humour they invented for this Iſle the name of 
Albion, from Albion, Neptune's ſon; as Perot- 
tus and Lilius Giraldus have obſerved before me; 
unleſs one ſhould chooſe rather to derive it 
from , a word which Feſtus ſaith ſignifics 
white in Greek, whence the Alps may. alſo 
have taken their name: for our Iſland is ſur- 
rounded with white rocks, which Cicero calls 
Mirificas Moles, vaſt and prodigious piles. For 
which reaſon, in the (@) Coins of Antoninus Pius 


The figure of and Severus, Britain is figured fitting upon 


Racks, in a woman's habit; and by the Britiſh 
Poets is ſtil:d (h) Inis Men, that is, the White 
Iſland: Not to obſerve chat Orpheus, in his 
Argonautics (c), (if they be his) calls that Iſland 
Awnaie, xigove, The white which lies next to 
Jernis, or Ireland, and which can be no other 
but our Britain; the ſame which, in a few 

verſes before, he ſeems to have called Njew 
wwzicocar for Awiizooasy, Fracaſtorius alſo, in his 
diſcourſe concerning that peſtilential fever which 
raged in England under the name of the Sweat- 
ing Sickneſs, delivers it as his Opinion, that it 
was occaſioned by the nature of the Engliſh 
ſoil, which is very much upon Chalk, or a while 
ſert of Marle z and ſuppoſes that from thence 
our Iſland took the name of Albion (d). [So an 
Iſland in the Indian Sea was called Leuca, white; 
and alſo another in Pontus, which agreed with 
this of ours ſo far, as to be thought Fortunate, 
and to be a receptacle of the Souls of thoſe 
great Heroes Peleus and Achilles. So a place by 
Tyber alſo was called Albiona.] 

He had bur little honeſty, 
deſty, who was the Inventor of that idle ſtory, 
not to be heard without Indignation, That this 
| Iſland took the name of Albion from (e) Albi- 
na, one of the thirty daughters of Diocleſian, a 
King of Syria, , who on their wedding-night 
killed all their huſbands, and then coming over 
hither in a veſſel without oars, were the firſt 
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deen - Catullus, concexping Ceſar, hath this ex- 
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and as litle mo- 


that took poſſeſſion of the Iſland, where a ſort 
of cernal Spirits got them with child; and thence 

iſſued. a race of Giants. () Nor need I be at 
much pains to enquire why, in that old Paro- 


| . Ventidius Baſſus, it is called Inſula I/«/a Cærull. 


; confidering that it is ſurrounded with 
the Sea, which the Poets ſtile Cærulus and Cæ- 
rulum. _ So Claudian, concerning Britain, 


n veſtigia verrit 
Caærulus. —— 


, —— Whoſe ſteps the azure ſea 
Sweeps with his tide. 


1 omit that it is, by Arifides, called the Great 
and the fartheſt Iſland. That it was alſo called 


in Gildas, where he tells us, that this INand was 
ſo abſolutely brought under the Roman power, 
That the name of the Roman ſlavery ſtuck to the 
very ſoil, And a little after; So that it might 
now be accounted Romania, rather than Britan- 
nia. And within a page or two, An Iſland 
bearing the Roman name, but not obſerving the 
laws or cuſtoms of the Romans. Nay, Proſper 
Aquitanus expreſly calls it, The Roman Iſland. 
Hither alſo may be referred that prediction of 
the Aruſpices or Soothſayers, when the Statues 
of Tacitus and Florianus the Emperors were 
thrown down with 'Thunder, viz. That out of 
their Family ſhould ariſe | an Emperor, who, 
amongſt other great actions, /oould /et Preſidents 
over Taprobana, and ſend 4 Proconſul into the 


Roman Iſland ; which the Learned underſtand Yepi/eu: in 
of our Britain; though it was a Province Pre. F/orians. 
ſidial, and never Proconſular, as we ſhall hereafter 


ſhew. If ſome will ſtill believe that it was alſo 


called Samothea, from Samothes, Japhet's ſixch Samothea. 


ſon, I cannot help it. I know very. well whence 
all that is borrowed ; out of Annius Viterbien- 
ſis, who, like all other Cheats, putting ſpecious 
titles upon bad wares, hath impoſed upon the 
Credulous his own forgeries under the name of 
Beroſus. | 

But as to the name and original of Britain, 
the various opinions concerning it have made it 
a very doubtful point; for which reaſon I here 
apply myſelf to our Britains for leave to inter- 
poſe my judgment among the reſt ; and that 
they would put a favourable conſtruction upon 
what I do; that as they deſire to know the 
truth, ſo they would pardon thoſe that ſearch 
after it, and allow me the ſame liberty that 
Eliot, Leland, Lhwyd, and others have taken. 
For if Humphrey Llwyd, a learned Britain, was 
not blamed, but commetrided, for producing a 
new Etymology of Britain, different from the 
common one of Brutus, without prejudice to 


SC. | 


(a) One of thoſe Coins of Antoninus Pius having Britain N 
re:by of Leeds, with this inſcription, Antoninus. Aug. Pius. P. P. 


— 
Fs 


upon the rocks, is in the hands of Mr. Tho- 
Tr. P. xviii. Keverſe. Britannia. Coſ. 1111. 


() The learned Selden (Annot. ad Polyolb. p. 20.) thinks this inſtance the moſt conſiderable of all for this pur- 


py becauſe in Antiqui 
0 


it is uſual to have names among ſtrangers correſponding to thoſe of the inhabitants. 


the Redde-Sea is by Strabo, Cuatius, Stephanus, and others, called Erytbræus; and Nile, in Hebrew and Ægy p- 
tian called Bae, is obſerved, by that Prince of Learning Joſeph Scaliger, to ſignify the ſame colour in the word 


Ales, uſed for it * 
Nile, called alſo expreſly Minas. 


(e) See Uſher's Antiquit. Britan. Eccleſ. p. 378. fol. 


Homer; which is inforced by the 


ack ſtatues among the Greeks, erected in honour of 


| (4d) As Buchanan will not allow that their Abania could come from a Latin word, fo neither will Somner let our 
Albion have that original; but, with Albania, derives it from the Celtick Alpen, Alben, and ſuch like words, inti- 
mating a mountain, high hill, &c. which anſwers the nature of the place, whether we conſider the inner parts of 


the I 


Pius, 
| Ad Proſper the Rhetorician calls the Britains Zquorei. 
"Vo. I. 9 | 


inions into one, making this Albina at the ſame time daughter of Diocleſian, and one of the Danazdes 
of Danaus : for they it were, who are ſaid to have killed their huſbands, and come over hither, | 

{f) See Virgil's Catale&s, and Scaliger upon the place. For this reaſon it is we find, in the Coins of. Antoninut 

Britain repreſented by a woman ſometimes fitting upon a rock, ſometimes upon a ſort of a globe in the Ocean: 


nd, or thoſe moles mirifice (mentioned by Cicero) upon the Sea-Coaſts. | 
(e) This is fetched out of the- Chronicle of St. Albans. But our Author ſeems here to confound two fabulous 


„daughters 


Anm 
that 


* e 
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omania ſee ms to be inſinuated by thoſe paſſages Romania. 
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oy 1 h | me, 
ho here meddſe not with the Hiſtory of Br. 
dus, if I brieffy inquire after another original. 
And where can hook is fearch, ay in our 
_ By mage? v as it is pure and un- 
red, ſo extremely ancient; and on this dou- 


ble aceount we n 5h 


TT 


— 


Chutth of & Nun Rotunda, NA TIONE. 
BRITTO. Together with an Inſcription to 
be ſeen at Amerbach in Germany - which 1 will 


- wy r * 


ble aſſiſtance from it. For” ancient 


are highly ſerviceable to the finding out the firſt | 
originals of things; and Plato, in his Cratylus, } 
of things, 


tells us, that the primitive names 


long ſince worn out of uſe, are ſtill. preſerved} 
in the 6arbarons Tongues as the moſt ancient. ; 


And though thoſe matters are ſo very obſcure, 


Rterially impoſing it upon any man, but being 
other opinion that ſhall be more probable. For 
I love Tauch of another's Diſcovery, altogether 
as well as my own, and equalſy embrace it 
wherever I find rt. 207 £0 & 

In the firſt plate, I will take it for granted, 
with the Reader's leave, that all ancient nations, 
had their own propet names from the beginning, 
and that the Greeks and Latins afterwatds framed 
names 'for every Country out of thoſe of the 
People, with variation enough to accommodate 
them to their own Dialect. Or, to explain 
myſelf further, that the People were known and 
diſtinguiſhed by names, before the Countries 
they inhabited; and that the Countries were al- 
terwards denominated from'the People. Who 
can deny but the names of the Jews, the Medes, 
the Perſians, Scythians, Almans, Gauls, Getu- 
Bam, Caren, Engliſh, Scots, &c, were in be- 
ing before thoſe of Judæa, Medea, Perfia, Scy- 
thia, Almaine, Gaul, Getulia, Saxony, England, 
Scotland, &c Nor is any thing more evident 
than that theſe laſt were coined out of the firſt. 
We read, that from the Samnites, the In res, 
and Belge, Livy and Cæſar were the firft that 
called the Countries themſelves Samnitium, In. 
ſubrium, and Belgium. From the Pranks (in 
the time of Conſtantine the Great, as appears 
by the Coins of that Emperor) the Country 
where they were ſeated, fitſt took the name of 
Francia, or France. © And Sidonius Apollinaris 
was the 6rſt that framed the name of N 
from the Burgundians. Now we have all the 
reaſon in the world to believe, that after the 
ſame manner the Inhabitants, or elſe the Gauls, 
their next Neighbours, ' gave this Iſland the 
name of Britain, For there are circumſtances 
which make it probable that the Natives were 
called Brit or Brith in the old-barbarous Lan- 
guage, eſpecially that Verſe which paſſes under 
the name of Sibyl, 
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The Britiſh tribes and wealthy Gauls 
ſhall hear 
The purple waves come rolling from 
afar, 
While tides of blood the wondring Pi- 
lots fear, | 
Next, the authority of Martial, Juvenal, and Au- 
ſonius: This Iſland's being by Procopius call- 
ed Britia; then the ancient Inſcriptions, ſet up 
by the Britains themſelves, in which we read 
Brito, Britones, Brittus, COH. BRITON, OR- 


ity, that we ra-{ 
uth, than have 


here inſert, beecatiſe it mentions Triputizm, ſome 
place in Britain not yet known, | * Fn" gg N 


- 1 N 


The Satonis 'alfo thethſelves, in their own 
Langage, called the Britains Bfrr, and par- 


d my own judgment, not magi-|ticularly Witichindus the Saxon, throughout his 


Hiſtory, uſes the word Brite. So that without 


ready to admit, with the higheft ſatisfaftion, any all done, Brit is the primitive, from whence BRL. 


Brito is derived; and from whence we may ex- 
pect ſome light towards the original of the name 
Now it was the general cuſtom of all nations 
0 rn to themſelves ſuch names as had reſpect 
to ſomething wherein they either excelled or 
were diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, Some from 
the dignity of their Founders. as the Jonians 
from Javan, the Iſraelites from Iſrael, the Ca- 
nantes from Chanan, the Son of Cham. 
with reſpect to their particular Natures, Cuſtoms, 
or Employments; as the Jberi, according to 
the Hebrew derivation, becauſe they were 
Meiners ; the Heneti, becauſe they were Wan- 
derers ; the Nomades, becauſe they employed 
themſelves moſtly about Cattle; the Germans, 
becauſe they were accounted tout and warlike ; 
the Franks, becauſe free; the Parnonians, in 
the opinion of Dion, from Pannus, as wearing 
Cloth” Coats with long ſleeves; the Afthiopians 8 
from their #1ackneſs; and the Albans, as born 
with tobile hair, From whence Solinus remarks, 
That even the Colour of the hair did give name to 
a nation. "And our Country- men, who, paſſing. 
under the general name of Cimbri or Cumeri in 
common with the Gauls, had no other mark or 
character ſo. proper to difference and diſtinguiſh 
them from the reſt, as that peculiar cuſtom of 
painting their bodies: (For the beſt writers that 
are, Ceſar, Mela, ' Pliny, &c. do all agree, 
that the Britains ufed to paint themſelves with 
Glaſtum, or wead ; and the word Glas ſignifies , 
Blue in Welch to this day :) What if 1 ſup- Bren, 
poſe then that our Britons had that name from + nn took 
their painted bodies; for the word Brith, in the por, kat 
ancient language of this Iſland, ' ſignifies any it is. 
thing that is painted and coloured? Nor can 
any one in reaſon cenſure this, as abſurd, or 
over-ſtrained, ſeeing it has the proper marks 
of a juſt Etymology ; the words ſound alike, 
and the name, which is as it were the picture of 
the thing, expreſſes the thing itſelf. For Brith 
and Brit are very near in found ;' and the word +» 
Brith, among the Britains, expreſſes to the full 
what the Britains really were, that is, painted, 
ftained, died, and coloured. Theſe Epithets the 
Latin Poets uſe to give them; and Oppian 
terms them eee, i. e. having backs of ſe- Lib. 1. Cyne- 
veral colours. getic. 
Nor will it be improper here, though it 
may ſeem of no great moment, to ſet down an 
obſervation of my own, That in the names of Cid Britains 
almoſt all the ancient Britains there appears names drawn 
ſome intimation of a Colour, which without from colours. 
doubt aroſe from this cuſtom of Painting. The 
Red Colour is by the Britains called Coch and 


DINIS BRITTON, and at -Rome, in the 


Goch; which word I fancy is part of theſe 
bo names, 
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mates, Cid umme, Argentocoxus, Segonas. The long voyages, ng always cloſe to the ſhore 

Bart colour they call Da; of which methinks (as 9 obſerved;) they might 
there is ſome in Mandubratius, Car- either be informed by the Natives, or learn 


timandua, Topodumnus, Bunduica, Cogidunus, The from the Gauls, who ſpoke the ſame language, 

white colour is called Gwyn, the plain foot-ſteps |thar e of this INand were called Byith 

of which word methinks I ſee in Venutius and jand Brithon,. and thereupon to the word. Brith = 
Immanuentius, Gwellw, in Welch, ſignifies a might add Tania, a termination which in Greek Tania. 
Wateriſh colour, and this diſcovers itſelf evident-|(as. the (b) Gloſſaries tell us) ſignifies a Region 50 me Oct. 
ly in the names of Yellocatus and Carvillius, and | or Country. Out of theſe two words they com- add Lana: to 
Suella. Blue in Britiſh is Glas; and that plainly [pounded the name of RG, corruptly writ- the names of 
a in the name of King Cuniglaſus, which ten i. e. the Country of the . Britons, Countries. 
—— Fulvus, or, as it is in ſome Lucretius and Cæſar have named it more truly 

other copies, Furvus Lanio, a dark - coloured] Britannia, and they are the firſt of the Latins 

Butcher. Aure, the name for a Gold colour is [that make mention of it. 

plain in Cungeori and Arviragus. A lively and| Thas the matter Rtands thus as to Brizai, 1 


„ 


ſ colour is by them called Teg, whereof we do the more firmly believe, becauſe we find not, 
have a ſlight hint in Praſutagus and Characta. in all the world beſides, above three Countries 
cus, And if we allow that the Britains bor- of any conſiderable largeneſs, the names where- 
rowed the names of mixed colours, together | of do end in Tania; and theſe lie in this 
with the colours themſelves, from the Romans Weder part of the world, to wit, Mauri 

(as they did certainly their Werith, for Green, tania, Luſitania, and Aguitania; (i) of which, 
from Viridis; and Melin, for Siraw-colour, from I queſtion not but that the Greeks, who firſt 
Melinus;) then I may have leave to fancy that | diſcovered thoſe countries, were the Inventers, 
I diſcover ſomewhat of the colour called Prafi- | and that from them the Latins afterwards re- 
mus, or Graſs green, in the name of Praſutagus ; | ceived them. For from the name of the Mau- 
and of the colour called Miniven. i. e. Vermilian, | ri, they made Mauritania, The Country of the 
in that of Adiminius, ſon to King Cunobelinus. Mauri; which, according to Strabo, was by 
Rufina alſo, that learned Britiſh Lady, took | the natives called Numidia. From Lufts, the 
her name from the Latin s, the red or flame | Son of Bacchus, they framed Laſtania, that is, 
colour: as Alban, the firſt Martyr of Britain, the Country of Laſus z and perhaps they called 
from Albus, i. e. White. If any perſon ſkilled | Aquitaiz by that name, ab aguis, as Ivo Carne- + - 
in that ancient 1 7 would in like manner | tenſis thinks, fince it is a country feated upon 
examine the reſt of the Britiſh names that occur |the water. In which fenſe alſo (as Pliny tells 
in old Writers (of which fort there are not | us) it was formerly called Armorica, i. e. upon 
above four or five remaining) it is very probable | the Sea-coaſt. As for Turditania and Baſtita- 
he would find in every one ſome ſignification of | nia, names of ſmaller countries in Spain (and 
a Colour. Nor ought we to omit that the moſt | conſequently lying alſo in theſe Weſtern parts | - 
common names at this day among our Britains, | of the world) that may be very properly re- 
Gwyn, Du, Goch, Lluid, were taken from the | duced under the ſame head, and ſeem to ſignify 
white, black, red, and ruſſet Colour. So that |no more than the countries of the Turdi, and the 
it cannot ſeem ſtrange that a nation ſhould de- Baſti. Nor is it unuſual for names to be com- 
rive its. (g) general name from Painting, where | pounded of a —_— and a Greek word. 
all the people painted their bodies; and where | Words are compounded (ſaith Quintilian) either Lib. 1. 
in old time it was, and at preſent is, the faſhion | of our own (i, e. Latin) and a foreign word, as 
among the Inhabitants to take their names from | Biclinium; or juſt che contrary, of a foreign word 
Colours. But to return to our buſineſs ; if all and a Latin tacked to it, as Epitogium and An- 
this can be thought foreign to it. ticato z or of {200 foreign words, as Epirrhedi- 

It is moſt certain that in the Britiſh Hiſto-| um. And this is the moſt uſual ſort of Com- 
ries an Inhabitant of Britain is called in chat lan- poſition, in the names of. Countries. Is not 
guage Brithon. The note of aſpiration is not | the name of Ireland a manifeſt Compound of 
to be regarded, ſince the Britains (whoſe tongue | the Iriſh Erin, and the Engliſh Land? Is not 

In germ. Pen- St. Chry ſoſtom ſaith was lingua Sibila, a hiſſing leterre a name made by the conjunction of 
tecoſt. tongue) were always pleaſed with aſpirations, | a French with an Engliſh word? Was not the 
| which the Latins as ſtudiouſly avoided : and as | name of Franclond (for ſo our old Saxons called 
Brito came from Brith, ſo did Britannia alſo in | France) a Compound of the French and Saxon 

my opinion. Britannia (ſaith Iſidore) was ſo| Language? Came not Poleland likewiſe from a 

called from a word of that Nation. And where- | Poliſh word, ſignifying a plain or level, united 

as the moſt ancient Greeks (the firſt who gave | with a German? Laſtly, was not the name of 

the name of Britain to our Iſland) whether on | Denmark compounded of a Daniſh ward, and 

account of Trade or Pyracy, were wont to make | the German March, which ſignifieth a bound or 
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(e) Mr. Somner, not without ſome colour of reaſon, has expreſſed his diſlike of this Original. For 1. It does 
not appear (how generally ſoever the Opinion may be received) that the old Britains did paint their bodies. Glaſto 
inficiunt, quod cæruleum efficit, atque hoc horribiliores ſunt in pugra aſpectu, &e. ſoys Czſar ; and agreeably, Pompo- 
nius Mela, Vitro corpora infecti; to both which, Pliny's words do very well ſui:, Simile plantagini glaſtum in Gallia 
wocatur, quo Britannoram conjuges nuruſque toto corpore oblitæ, quibuſaam in ſacris & nude incedunt Athiopum colorem 
imitantes. Now there is a great difference between barely dying or dawbing the body (which implies no more than 
colouring) and painting, which neceſſarily ſuppoſes certain figures drawn upon the body. Beſides, ſuppoſing ſome 
of the Britains did paint themſelves, and Cæſar (the beſt authority of that kind) being interpreted in this ſenſe ; yet 
it is only the Albion he ſpeaks of; whereas all the Iſles in our Ocean were called by one general name, Iaſalæ Bri- 
tannice ; and therefore, unleſs it appeared that all the reſt followed the ſame Cuſtom, as it does not, Britannia, 
under that notion, cannot properly be applied to them. 

() The learned Caſaubon has expreſſed himſelf diſſatisfied with the bare authority of GC aries in this point, 


2 


ns ö unleſs it alſo appeared that ſome writer had uſed the word rana in that ſenſe, What he imagines might occaſion 
wn ſuch a Miſtake in the Gloſſographers is, the avis uſed to ſignify a little flip or tongue of land or ſhore. See Cam- 
urs. | den's E piſt. p. 60. 


(i) There are two more which have the ſame termination, Capitania, and Occitania, Ibid, 
| | limit ? 
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5 limit? But, in a matter ſo evident, more la- 
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been much better known, even to the moſt an- 


ſtances are needleſs. -- | * I cient am the Grecks, than to Pliny, or 
Nor is it at all to be wondered that the Grecks any of the Romans. Accordingly Mela tells 


ſhould give our Iſle the addition of Tania, when 
St. Jerom, in his Queſtions upon Geneſis, proves, 
out of the moſt ancient Authors, that the Gyecians 
had their Colonies and Plantations along all the 
Sea-coaſts in Europe, and in all the Iſlands, 
even as far as Britain, Let «s, ſaith he, ook 


into Varro's Treatiſe of Antiquities, and that f 


Siſinius Capito, and into the Greek writer Phle- 
gon, and ſeveral others eminent for their learning, 
and we ſhall ſee that almoſt all the {lands and Sta- 
coaſts over the whole world, with the lands bor. 
 dering thereupon, were generally poſſeſſed by the 


us, That Thule had been celebrated by the Grecian 
Poets; and Pliny ſaith, Britain was an Mand 
famous in the 7 5 g5 of the Greeks and Romans. 


By this means To great a number of Greek 
words have into the Britifh and French 
language, as alſo in the Belgic or Low- Dutch; 
and therefore Lazarus Bayfins, and Buden, 
have taken occaſion to value their Country upon 
this, that the French were in old time-a0 nm, 
i. e. Great admirers of the Greeks , building upon 
a few French words, which diſcover ſome marks 
of the Greek: And Hadrianus Junius ſeems no 


Greeks, For that people, as I have ſaid before, poj- 

ſeſſed all the Sea-coaſts, from the Mountains Ama 
nus and Taurus, as far as the Britiſh Ocean. 

| k) That the Greeks did land in this Iſland, 

Greeks came and made their Obſervations on the firuation 

an. and nature of it, will be a point paſt all queſtion, 

| if we obſerve what Athenzus hath written 


leſs pleaſed when he can light of a Belgic word 
that will admit of a Greck Etymology. By Greek words 
the fame rule, our () Britains may allo glory in the Britiſh 
in their Language, ſince it hath a man It 

words which are derived from a Greek original. 
But the learned Sir Thomas Smyth, Secretary of 
State to Queen Elizabeth, attributes it rather 


That the 


In his book of 
Engliſh Or- 


concerning Phileas Taurominites (of whom more 
anon) who was in Britain in the 160th year 
before the coming of Cæſar ; Next, if we re- 
member the Altar, with an inſcription to 
Ulyſſes, in Greek Letters: And laſtly, if we con- 


of the Romans, 1 the diſtance of 
Wule from Britain. For who ſhould diſcover 


to che Greeks either Britain or Thuje, or the 


to this accident, that when all the reſt of 
Europe was diſturbed and harraſſed with wars, 
a great number of Greeks fled hither for 


8 ary | +; 
Thus you have my thoughts, (m) 


and 
ſider what Pytheas hath related before the time haps my miſtakes, concerning the — of | 
tat If they 


the Britains, and the name of Britain. If 
are falſe, may the diſcovery of Truth ſhew it. 


Countries of In POR their Sea- coaſts; quities, he merits who errs but a little; and it 
unleſs the Ships of the Grecians had been in the often happens that things which at firſt febs 


Britiſh and German Ocean, and given their 
Geographers an account of them? Can we 
imagine that Pytheas could have known any 
thing of what lay ſix days ſail beyond Britain, 
but that ſome of the Greeks gave him informa- 
tion ? How elſe could the Greeks come to know 


are judged falſe, appear very true upon a more 
ſerious conſideration. If I were ſtanding before 
Truth herſelf as my judge; I could fay no more. 
As for our Countrymen the Britains, I do with 
all earneſtneſs intreat the learned among them 
to employ their utmoſt care and diligence in this 


that there were ſuch places as Scandia, Bergos, enquiry, that ſo, at the ap ce of Truth, 
and Nerigon, from whence the paſſage lay by all ComeFures may vaniſh, I. 


ſea to Walz? Theſe very names ſeem to have 


ah — PR" "IR 


miſts before the 
Sun. - 


* 
— 


. — 


(4) Concerning the knowledge the Greeks and Romans ſeem to have had of Britain, ſee more hereafter, under 


the title Britannorum mores. 


(1) And if that be a 


good bottom, ſo may the Engliſh too, ſeveral of whoſe Words are ſhewn by ſome late Lexico- 


graphers to have a near affinity with the Greek. But, which is more, even in point of Idiom, there do not want in- 


nces to ſhew an Analogy between them. For ag tv, in Heſychius, is our heart of a tree 


egi, to take 


in hand, with us; vu dili o, to put in mind; Tis Cres teh, in Lucian, to be led by the noſe ; 00 Woitiy, in Diogenes 


Laertius, to make water; inatoale nanav, be Left ſpeaking 
fore his wit 5 oxowior is Af, (among the G Adagies 
ode · & won, a rolling flone gathers no moſs. 


ok 


3 yauooe wgdlgixu harniag, in Iſocrates, bis tongue runs be- 
collected by Schottus) a rope of ſand; Aiog a- 73 


The ſame Author that has expreſſed his ſatisfaction in Mr. Camden's Brith-raxia, has left us a Conjecture 
own, no leſs plauſible than learned, viz. that it comes from Brydio, ſignifying in Britiſh ferwere, </uare Ar- 


weſcere, calefaſeere, calefieri, &c. pointing out the heat and violent motion of this ſea, ſo much talked of by Au- 
thors. By one it is called Oceanus barbaris flutibus fremens; by another it is ſaid, horrendis attolli e/tiibus. And 


the Iriſh Sea is called by Solinus, un 
gabile. Giraldus Cambrenſis follows him, an 
account of this matter, has ſhewn theſe Seas to 


the Britiſh Brydio-ſo fully 
Doubtleſs from the ſame original was their 
in Saxon Brytane, and with us Britain, 


& us gk, toto in ano (ſo he goes on) non nifi pauculis die 


eft nawvi- 


ow us almoſt the ſame deſcription of it: and Camden, in his 
ve been famous for their ruggedneſs. - See him in Ker, and in 
his Diſcourſe upon the Britiſh Iles, Now ſince this Quality of our Seas has been in all a 


ſo eminent; fince alſo 


les that Quality, we muſt at leaſt allow this Conjecture ſome ſhare of Probability. 
Brydaniaeth, iracundia, fervor, &c. which leads us naturally to Bydais, 


The 


thography. 


In this intricate and obſcure ſearch after Anti- 
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SLED ſor che Aﬀairs of the Britains in | alſe-do. body with them are infleadvof Cities z Britiſh towns. 
RG older: times, their State and Go- | for" having: cut deen trees, and incleſed a large 
vernment, their Laws and Cuf”| round- plot ground with them, there they build 
= coms, we were promiſed a treatiſe | huts: 10 live in, and make folds fur their cattle; 
of them r. Daniel. Rogers, | which are not deſigned.to endure long. & 
an excellent Perſon, an cularly eminent Cæſar likewiſe, It is callad a Town among the 
for learning, and to whom: I had great Obliga- | Britains, when ſome. thick wood is fenced round 
tionsz but he being taken away in the flower of | with a trench and rampire j where, to avoid in- 
his age, before he had done any thing pon: thas enrfions, they retire and tabe refuge. 
Man A fabject I will preſent the Reader with theſe few | Diodorus Siculus. The Britains live in ibe ſama 
Cuſtoms of Memoirs concerning their Cuſtoms, taken word | manner that the ancients did; they fight in chari- 
the Britains. for word out of ancient Authors. ots, as the ancient heroes of Greece are ſaid to have 
pe } WINE dns in the. Trejan wars. Their houſes, for the 
Ceſar. The money uſed by the Britains is Braſs, | moſt part, are made of reeds or wood. They inn their 
Aumalis in or iron f rings at à certain weight, inſtead, of it. | corn in the ear, and ibreſb oui no more at a time than 
3 They think it unlateful to eat bares, hens and geeſt ; | may ſerve for one day. They are ſimple and uprigbt 
read Jaminis. bywever, they keep them for their pleaſure. The | in their dealings, and far from the craft and fab. 
| is plain and 


moſt civilized by far are thoſe who inbabit Kent, a |tilty of our Country- men. Their 


* 


— 


country which lies the Sea-coaſt, where they | natural, and has nothing of the dainties of the 
par! Pract hes the Gauls in their way nich, The [land is —· Þ to * * 
ling. Moſt of the- inland Poople ſow no corn, | Pomponius Mela. Britain has its Nations; 


but live upon Milk and Fleſh, and are cloatbed with| and its Kings over them; but all are barbarous. 
ins. All the Britaini dye af. hy withWoad, | Aud as they are at 4 great diſtance from the Conti- 
which makes them 2 S. colour, and thereby | nent, they are more unacguaintad with the wealth 
. the more terrible in Battle, They, wear their Hair | aud riches of other Places; theirs conſiſting wholly 
long upon the head, but cloſe and bare in all parts in tattle, and the extent of their Grounds, They re 
Seld. Pref. ad of the body, except the bead and the upper lip. They |* paint their Bodies; whether for ſhew and beau- ifi. But 
Peholb. ten or twelve of them, Wives together in\ty, or ſome other reaſom, is uncertain. They make in the margin 
common, eſpecially brothers with one another, and] wan upon the 8 with frequent in 97 — 
parents with children; but if any of the Women | cur/ions upon one anotber; prompted chiefly by - 
bring forth, the child is counted bis only who firſt | an ambition of Sovereignty, and of enlarging their 
married ber. In Baltle, their way is generally io territories. They fight not only on borſeback and on 
Way of 6ght fight in * Chariots: Firſt, their ſcour uy and down | faot, but alſo in their ons and chariots, armed 
ing in Cha- in them, and fling darts, and many times diſorder | after the way of the Gauls : they call them Covins, 
riots. *E/ed's. phe enemy's ranks by the terror of their horſes, and | with 7 hooks and ſcytbes at the axle-trees. + Falcatis 
the noiſe of their Chariot-wheels. When they baus Cornelius Tacitus. The Britains are neareſt to axibus. 
wound themſelves in among the Horſe, they ſkip | tbe Gauls, and like tbem; either by reaſon of the ſame 
from their chariots,” and fight on foot. The cha-| original, or becauſe, in Countries oppoſite io one an- 
rioteers in the mean time retire, and place themſelves | other, a like climate gives alike make and complexion. 
ſo, that their maſters may readily mount again, in] However, all things conſidered, it is probable this 
caſe they are overpowered by the number of the ene-| neighbouring Country was peopled by the Gauls. 
my. Thus they anſwer both the ſpeed of the Horſe, | One finds the ſame Religious rites and ſuperſtitions 
and the ſteadineſs of the Foot, and by daily uſe and | among them. Their language is not much diffe- 
practice are ſo expert in it, that upon the fide of a rent, and they are alike bold and forward in any | 
ſteep bill, they can ſtop and check their borſes at | dangerous Enterpriſe; and, upon an encounter, | 
full ſpeed; can turn and run upon the beam, reſt | alike cowardly. Yet the Britains ſhew more heat and | 
upon the yoke, and from thence whip preſently into fierceneſs than the other, as being not yet ſoftened _— 
their chariots. They often give ground and retreat | and effeminated by Peace. For we find that the | 
on purpoſe ; and when they are at a little diſtance Gauls likewiſe were once famous in war, till Cow- | 
from our Legions. they come out of their chariots, | ardice came in with Peace, and their Valour and 
and fight the enemy at diſadvantage. The way of | Liberty ſunk together. Which very thing bas befallen 
their Cavalry was ſuch, that it proved equally dan- | thoſe of the Britains who have been conquered ; 
gerous 10 purſue or to be purſued by them, More-| whereas the reſt continue ſuch as the Cauls were. 
over, they never fought cloſe and in bodies, but thin, | The ſtrength of their Arms conſiſts in their Infantry, 
and at ſome confiderable diſtance, having others ſo and ſome of their Nations fight in chariots. The 
poſted, that one party might ſuccour another, and the| greateſt perſon among them drives, and bis ſer- 
weary might be relieved by freſh ſupplies. vants deſend bim. Heretofore they were governed 
Strabo. The Britains exceed the Gauls in ſtature, | by Kings ; but now they are drawn, under petty 
and their Hair is not ſo yellow, nor their bodies ſo Princes, into Parties and fattions. Nor was there 
well ſet. Let this be a ſufficient argument of their | any thing of greater advantage to the Romans, a- 
tallneſs, that I myſelf have ſeen at Rome of their | gainſt the moſt powerful among them, than their 
Youth taller by half a foot than other men. Yet their | not concerting one common intereſt. It is ſeldom 
legs were but weak, and the other parts of the Body | that above one or two Cities unite againſt a com- 
not well made nor handſome. In their ways and mon enemy; ſo that whilſt every one fights ſingle,» 
Cuſtoms they partly reſemble the Gauls, but are in| all are conquered. © | 
ſome things more ſimple and barbarous; fo that | In another place. I is common among the Bri- 
ſome have not the art of making Cheeſe, though | tains to conſult the Gods, by ſurveying the entrails of 
they abound with mill; others know neither gar | beaſts, and to go to war under the conduct of Wo- 
dening, nor any other part of Huſbandry. They | men. They mate ng diſtinftion of ſex in point of 
have many Potentates among them. In battle they] Government. And therefore ſome learned men 
uſe Chariots in great numbers, as ſome of the Gauls think that Ariſtotle ſpoke of the Britains, 
| | 2 


Vor. I. | where 


— 
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1403 and baus ii in very great plenty 


where he takes notice of ſome warlike nations 
beyond the Cellæ, ſubjg&to t 
Women. : 

Dio Nicæus, out of 2 ), Epitome, con. 
cerning the Britains in the North part of the 
Iſland. T bey till no ground, hut liue upon prey and 
bunting, and the fruit of trees: Fiſh (though they 
Juby aoill not taſte. 


They. dwell in tents, naled and,without ſbaes. Jh 
uſe their wives. in common, and. bring 1p all he 
children among. them. They are in a great meaſure 
a Democracy. They take mighty pleaſure in robbery 


and plunder, and fight in chariots, Their borſes are 


ſmall and feift. They themſelves run at a great 
rate. When they are engaged, they. are firm and 
immoveable. Their weapons are a Shield and a ſhort 
ſpear, in the lower-end whereof is @ piece of braſi 
like an apple, that, by ſhaking it, they may terrify 
the enemy. They bave daggers alſo ; andthey endure 
bunger, cold, and all kinds of. bardſhips with wen- 
derful patience.. For in the bogs they will continue 
the woods they live upon barks ¶ trees and roots. 
They have a certain kind of meat ready upon all 
occafions, of which if they take but the quantity of a 
bean, they are neither bungry nor dry. -, 

Herodian. They know not the uſe of cloaths 
but about their necks and bellies they wear tron(think- 
ing it an ornament, and a ſign of great riches),as o- 


ther Barbarians do gold. They paint their bodies 
with ſundry colours, and with all kinds of animals| 


repreſented in them; and therefore they wear no 
cloatbs, leſt they ſhould hide and-cover it. The peo- 
ple are warlike and bloody, armed only with a nar- 


rom ſhield and a ſpear, and a ſword. banging bytheir 
| maked bodies. They are altogether ſtrangers to a coat: 


Chenerotes. 


* Marga. 
Manner of 
Painting. 


Andates. 


Shipping of 
the Britains. 


Curmi. 


. Gooſe. The Britains wear rings upon their middle 


mail or helmet; ſuppoſing it would prove but a 
rden to them, in their march over bogs and moſſes; 
from which ſo much fog and vapour is exhaled, that 
the air in thoſe parts is always thick and cloudy. __ 
What remains which is but little) I will pick 
up here and there, and ſer down as briefly as ] 
can. Pliny of Magick. But why ſhould I take 
notice of theſe things, in an Art which hath tra- 
verſed the Ocean, and reached the utmoſt bounds of 
Nature? — in at this 9 T exerciſes - with ſo 
much pomp and ceremony, that one would imagine 
the Perſians had been taught it by them,  _T 
The ſame Author. There grows in Gaul an herb 
like plantane, called Glaſtum, wherewith the Bri- 
tiſh wives and virgins dye their bodies all over, and 
ſo, like Blackamoors, they are wont, at certain Sacri- 
fices, to go naked. The choiceſt food among them is 
the Chenerotes, a kind of fowl leſs than a wild 


Finger; they manure their ground.with * Marle. 
Solinus tells us, . That they painted themſelves 
with certain marks, which Tertullian calls Brito. 
num ſtigmata. He ſays farther, The Country is 
partly poſſeſſed by Barbarians, who have the ſhapes 
of ſeveral Beaſts artfully cut on the bodies in their. 
youth, that the prints in the Fleſh may grow and 
increaſe as the bodies do. Nor is there any thing 
reckoned a greater ſign 24 Patience and courage a- 
mong theſe Barbarous Nations, than to make ſuch 
ſears in their limbs, as may receive the deepeſt dye. 
Dio. They worſhipped Andates, that is to ſay, 
the Goddeſſes Victoria and Andraſtes. 
Cæſar and Lucan. They had Ships, the keel and 
maſt whereof were made of light wood, the other 
parts were covered over with leather. Solinus. The 
Sailors did never eat till their voyage was finiſhed. 
Their drink was made of Barley (and ſo it is by us, 


arlike- natic we call Ale. Mo of them had only 
heGovernfnent'bf 


the Britains. 


— 


_— Y 
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N em | one wife, as 
ſcbivs Jays; \\Prepar; 6. Plutarch writes, 
at Jome of 2 __ live an hundred and 
twenty. years ; the natural beat of the body. bei 
preſerved by the colneſs o . 7 * 
As Fer thoſe ancient days ef inhuman Tyrants, 
which Gildas ſpeaks of, I know not what he 
Mean by them, unleſs it be thoſe who 0 
upon them the Government here, in oppoßtio 
to the Romans, and were called at that time Ty- 
ranni. For he preſently adds from 8, Jerome, 


ſince it was not really à Reli 


had buried the true Religion in darkneſs, Gildas 
tells us, That the ſpetires of Britain were. 
belliſh, more numerous almoſ} than thoſe of Aigypt, 


of "which ſome are yet remaining, ftrangely featured 


forſaken walls, looking ſtiff and grim, after their 
nl. r „ 
As for the Britains being at the rape of Heß. 
one with Hercules (which is inferred . 0 

verſes of Cornelius, ſuppoſed by ſome to be the 


0 
* 


And well-fil'd bowls went round th' undiſ- 
tiinguiſh'd crowd. 8 
Britains among the reſt. :.) 


this is plainly, poetical.; and that the Author 
of it was not Cornelius Nepos, as the Germans 


demonſtrate. | For he m 
Henry II. and of . Themas Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury. : 17 | 
Solinus ſays, it is manifeſt from an Altar with 
an Inſcription of Greek letters on it, that he 


landed in Caledonia). is queſtioned. by Brodeus ; 


and (a) I ſhould rather imagine it erected in B50. 
nour of Ulyſſes, than that it was raiſed. by him; 
tho? they. yore pave He Ulyſſes to be Elizza, 
Japhet's grandſon. . For it appears by hiſtor 

(what we have likewiſe already obſerred) = 
the ancient Greeks were great Travellers both by 


ſea and land; and therefore it ought not to ſeem 
ſtrange, if we find their names and monuments 
in ſeveral places. And they took thoſe names 
not ſo much from their own Anceſtors, as from 
Heroes, who were equally honoured, if not more, 
than Confeſſors and Martyrs among Chriſtians. 


have their names from St. Jobn, St. Dominic, 
St. Francis, and many other- Saints; ſo none 
will deny but the ſame was practiſed among 
the Greeks. And, of all their Heroes, which of 
them made Voyages either more ex ently, or 
more long and tedious, than Ulyſſes? No won- 
der then that Mariners ſhould generally make 
their Vows to him, and conſecrate the places of 
their Arrival to his name. Thus Uly/ipo, upon 


thus in other places came thoſe monuments of 
Ulyſſes, Laertes, and their Companions; wich 


at this day) as Dioſcorides ſays, who Dee 
it Curmi for Xwrw; tor ſo the Welch term what 


— ——_— TY K 


are not to be aſcribed to Ulyſſes as the founder, 
but, as we may ſuppoſe, were dedicated to that 


(a) See Mr, George Carleton's opinion of this matter, in a letter to Mc. Camden, publiſhed in his Epiſtles, 


p. 112. 


Hero 


. 
ä —— . 


= 
= . 
> . 
a 
* 
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The Britiſh 
Tyrants 


Porphyry raging in the eaſt like a nad A 
the Church, proceeds after this vain and wildman-. 
ner, calling Britains Province plentiful in Tyrants. 
I ſhall ay nothing of their ancient Religion, 
; gion, but a con- 
fuſed heap of Superſtitions. For after the Devil 


rom thoſe 


ſame with Nepos, htre he deſcribes the mar- 
riage of Telemon and Hgione : 
— in aurea pocula fuſs ©. 
N Invilant ſe paterts plebs mixta Britanni, Cc. 


oc 


and ugly, and to be ſeen. within and without their . 


TAGS 2 UL SEAT Ire ©3443; J408 * ar i 4 
With generous wine the golden veſſels flow'd, ... 


will have it, but Fo/ephus Jſcanus, I can clearx 
es mention: of our 


Whether or no Ulyſſes came thus far (of whom Brodaus, J. 3. 


c. 4. Miſcel. 
Ulyſies never 


As therefore the Countries newly found out 


the mouth of the ver Tagus, had its name; and 


ritain. 
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Hero by Gtrecian Frauellers, who himſelf was 
of all others the greateſt; N eden 
John Tzetzes, in his Varie Hiſtoriæ, wtites, 
That our Britiſh Kings made Cato the Elder 
(that noted enemy to the viee and debauchery 
of the Romans) many Preſents in honour to his 


Virtue 3; and this long before the name of Bri- R 


tain was. known at Rome. I leave him to 
make good the truth of this ſtory ; but how fa- 
bulous an Author he is, the learned are ſuffi - 
ciently aware. ' 
Alex under the Nor would I have the Reader believe, that 
Great never Alexander the Great came from the Eaſt-Indies 
in Britain. to the Streights of Gibraltar, and to Britain; 
upon the authority of Cedrenus, againſt other 
;ftorians : (From thence being come in to Apbaſis, 
 *Gades, and the Britiſh nation, and baving fur- 
niſbed himſelf with a thouſand bulks, &c,) That 
ot Trithemius. out of Hunnibald, is juſt as true, 
That King Baſſauus put away his wife, the 
King of the Orcades's daughter, in the year 
b-fore Chriſt 284, and that thereupon he made 
war againſt Baſſanus with the auxiliaries which 
he had from the King of the Britains. 

Neither would I have any one imagine, that 
Hannibal carried on a War in Britain, becauſe 
of that paſſage of Polybius, in the Ecloge of the 
XI Book, Tire N irv ir iniyy ovyuniopiror Th; Bęilra- 
view ile mew Boaxit; Tires A For the place is 
corrupted, and it ſhould be read Beimeri; for 
Beflrane;; as it is alſo in the 42 Book of Dio; 
and in both places, they are ſpeaking of the 
Bruti in Italy, And yet I will not deny, but 
the Greeks about this time might arrive in our 
Hiero's hip. Iſland. For Athenzus, deſcribing from Moſ- 

- Chion a very ancient Author, that ſhip of 'Hiers 
which was thought a miracle for greatneſs and 
workmanſhip, tells us, That the Main-maſt 
of it was, with. much difficulty, found by a 
Swine-herd in the mountains of Britain, and 
from thence conveyed into Sicily by Phileas 
Taurominites, a Mechanick : But I fear the 
Criticks will here alſo read Bere for Bgilravias, 
and refer it to the Beutian-Hills in Italy. 

The Britain: Yet it is likely that ſome of the Britains went 
in expeditions wich the Cimbrians and Gauls in thoſe Expedi- 
+ ara tions into Greece and Italy. For, beſides the 
Trixdam ame common to both, in the ancient Britiſh 
Liber. Book of the Triades, where we find mention of 
three great armies raiſed in Britain, it is ſaid, 
that a certain foreign Captain drew a mighty 
army out of this kingdom, which having de- 
ſtroyed great part of Europe, at laſt ſertled upon 
the Grecian ſea; I ſuppoſe meaning Galatia. 
And that Brennus, ſo famous both in Greek and 
Latin Authors, was a Britain, ſome think 
may be eaſily made out. For my part, I know 
only thus much, that the name is not yet quite 


o Taduge. 


Hannibal ne- 
ver in Bri- 
tain. 


loſt among the Britains, who in their language 


call a King Brennin. | | 
However, that Britomarus, a warlike Captain 
among them, and mentioned by Florus and Ap- 
pian, was a Britain, is plain from the word it- 
ſelf, which ſignifies a Great Britain. I will not 
here wreſt that of Strabo (who ſays that Bren- 
- nus was by birth a Prauſian) ſo as to make 


Li. 2. c. 13. him a Britain: and whereas Otho Friſingenſis | 


Britomarus, a 
Rrituin, 


writes, that the Briones, a race of the Cimbri, 
ſettled themſelves .. towards the head of the 

Drave, I will not venture to change Briones into 

Britones 3 though the Criticks of our age ſeldom 

ſtick at ſuch things. | | 

To give my own opinion once for all: As the Britain 
omans, notwithſtanding they were ſo great Kon but 


and eminent, were not vn to Herodotus Ge en che | 


nor. the ancient Greeks z and the Gauls and Romans. 
Iberians were for a long time utterly unknown 

to the ancient Hiſtorians z (+) ſo I. have always 
thought, that it was late before the name of the 
Britains was heard of by Greeks and Romans. 

As for that Tra&t De Mundo, which goes for 
Ariſtotle's, and makes mention of the Britains, 
and Albion, and Hierna, it is not ſo old as 
Ariſtotle, but of a much later date, as the 
learned .think. For certain, this part of the 
world was not known to the noble Hiſtorian 
Polybius, who, in company with the famous 
Scipio, travelled a great part of Europe about 
370 years before Chriſt. (c) He tells us, That 
whatever traft lies northward between the Tanais 
and Narbo, is unknown to this day; and that 
whatever is ſaid or written of it, is all idle and 
fiftitious, Much after the rate that ſome at this 
day, may be thought to do, who perſuade them- 
ſelves that Hamilco, being ſent by the Carthagi- 
nians to diſcover the weſtern coaſts of Europe, 
arrived here many years before ; when all the 

| while there is no other ground for this voyage, 

but a verſe or two in Feſtus Avienus. 

And that it was fo late ere Britain was known, 
might well be occaſioned by the ſituation, as 
disjoined from the Continent ; and becauſe the 
old Britains were then barbarous (like the other 
Nations in this part of the world) and living 
much at home, had no great commerce with 
other Countries. Dio is of the ſame opinion 
in this matter, ſaying, That it it was not ſo much 
as known to ibe more ancient Greeks and Ro- *Primis. 
mans, whether there was ſuch a place as Britain 
in the world ; and the more modern of them que- 
ſtioned whether it were Continent or Iſland; That 
much was written on both fides by ſome who had no 
certain knowledge (as baving neither ſeen the Coun- 
try, nor learned the nalure of it from the Inhabitants) 
but who relied on their cwn Conjectures, according 
as they bad time or inclination to frame them. The 
firſt Latin Author that I know of, who mentions 
Britain, is Lucretius, in thoſe verſes of his about 
the difference of Airs. 


Nam quid Britannum cælum differre putamus, 


Et quod in Agypto eſt, qud mundi claudicat 
axis. 80 


How different is the air oth* Briliſb Ile 


From that which plays upon the wand'rin 


Now it is granted on all hands that Lucre- 
tius liv'd a little before Cæſar: about which 
time Divitiacus King of the + Soiſſons, and 
the moſt potent Prince in Gaul, goverred he * 1 
Britains, as Ceſar himſclf informs us. But this 
is to be underſtood of the ſea-coaſt. For the 


— 


(3) See what our Author has obſerved upon this head, 
the Greeks a greater acquaintance with the affairs of this 


—— 


under the title, Name of Britain, where he ſeems to allow 
Iſland than here he does. 


(e) The circumſtances of Polybirs's words ſeem to mey no more, than that as it was doubtful whether the 


ſea encompaſſed the ſouth parts of Africa (which he te 


ls us in the very ſame clauſe;) ſo was it whether the 


North parts of Europe above Narbo, were encompaſſed too. But that he could not mean it in ſo great a latitude 
as our Author takes it, is plain from his own deſcription of the Fountains of Rhodanus and Corbilo or 
Ligeris, with many other places of France, which lay above Narbo: and alſo from his own promiſe in 


the third Book, to write of the Outer or Weſt. ſea, 


Bretanick. 


and even of the Britiſh Iſlands; which he calls the 


o 


ſame 
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Dismias, age 3 


duet (for 
e te conquer it: 

; * his 

raging * 

forced them' to pay ride. 


C-»ſorinus ds Here then our Hiſtorian (whoever he be) 
dic Natali, muſt begin his hiſtory, and not higher: duly 


1 
Three P 1. and 1 
1 there are three di 


ing what the learned Varro hath faid, 
already hinted namely, That 

Pe ou 4 of * ; the 
firſt, from man's creation to the deluge, which 


Unknown, (of reaſon we know nothing of it) is called A 


Fabulous. 


Hitorical, Aft Olympiad to our own times, called gerd. 


Pomponius 
Sabinus, out E. 
of Sencca. 


join Countries, which Nature had ſevered. And 


hopes of Britiſh Pearls, the weight and bigneſs 


and who was to perſuade them to continue true 


ſecond, from the deluge to the firft Olym- 
piad, in the year of the world 3189, which 
(becauſe much of that Hiftery is falſe and fa- 
tnious) is called Mitel, The third, from the 


yet I know very 


tory of Geoffrey begins three hundred and thirty 
years before the firſt Olympiad, that rude and 


ts firnamed Divus; | ignorant Period, eſpecially. as to thoſe parts, 
the Britains, am which Varro calls fabulous. 
(left I lay a bad foundation, and the whole 


Hence therefore 


Building be accordingly weak) I will begin the 
hiſtory of the Roman in Britain ; (which ſeems 
to be requilite-in this place, and may give t 
light to that which is to follow: ) Not collecting 


vanity in writing, as well as his folly in be- 
lieving; but from the genuine monuments of 
Antiquity. And this 1 wilt do with as much 
brevity as I can; for it is not my deſign to rob 
any one of the glory of a larger treatiſe upon 
this ſubject. | | 
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The ROMANS in” 
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S HE N Virtue and Fortune 
bad conſpired, or rather Provi- 
dence had decreed, that Rome 
& ſhould be Miſtreſs of the world, 
= Cains Julius Caeſar, having con- 
quered all Gaul, caft his eye to- 
wards the Ocean, as if _— uu 
not large enough z that, having ſu 
both by fea and land, he might by C 


in the 44th year before Chriſt, he made an 
xpedition into Britain z either provoked by 
the ſupplies which had been ſent into Gaul du- 
Ting the courſe of that war, or becauſe they 
had received the Hellovaci who retreated hither, 
or elſe (as Suetonjus writes) excited by the 


whereof he was wont to poiſe and try in his 
hand ; but rather than all theſe, for the ſake of 
Glory, fince he rejected the offers of the Bri- 
tiſh Embaſſadors, who, having notice of his 
deſign, came to him, and promiſed to give 
hoſtages, and to be ſubject to the Roman Em- 


ire. 
E Take the hiſtory of his Entrance into the 
Iſland, abridged, but in his own words. The 
laces, ports, and havens of Britain being not 
u_iiciently known to Cæſar, he ſent C. Volu- 
fenus before with a Galley ; who, having made 
what diſcovery he could, returned to him in 
five days. The Britains having intelligence of 
Czſar's intended expedition by the merchants, 
ſeveral Cities ſent Embaſſadors into Gaul to of- 
er hoſtages, aud to promiſe obedience to the 
omans. After he had exhorted them to con- 
tinue firm in that reſolution, he diſmiſſed them; 
together with Comius Atrebatenſis, who had great 
authority in thoſe parts (for the Atrebates had 
before left Gaul, and ſeated themſelves there) 


and faithful to the Romans. But he, upon his 
firſt landing, was impriſoned by the Britains. 
In the mean time, Czſar having drawn toge- 


ther about eighty Veſſels to bring over two le- 
ions, and about eighteen more for the horſe 
et fail from the country of the Mbrin at three 
in the morning, and about four on the. Day 
following arrived in Britain, at a place incon- 
venient for landing; for the ſea was narrow, 
and ſo pent in by the Hills, that they could 
throw their darts from thence upon the ſhore 
beneath. Having therefore got wind and tide 
both favourable, he ſet ſail again, and went about 
eight miles farther, and there in a plain and 
open ſhore, rid at anchor. The Britains per- 
ceiving his deſign, diſpatched away their horſes 
and chariots, to keep the Romans from land- 
ing. Here the Romans had one great difficulty: 
for thoſe large ſhips could not ride cloſe enough 
to the ſhore in that ſhallow ſea; ſo that the 
ſoldiers were forced to leap down from thoſe 
high Ships in places unknown, and under hea- 
vy armour, and fight at the ſame time with the 
waves and with the enemy. On the other fide, 
the Britains, who knew the place, were free 
and uncumbered, and fought either on dry 
ground, or but a very little way in the water. 
So that the Romans were daunted, and fought 
not with the fame heart and ſpirit that they 
uſed to do. But Czfar commanded the tranſ- 
port ſhips to be removed, and the galleys to 
be rowed up juſt over-againſt the Britains, and 
the ſlings, engines, and arrows to be thence em- 
ployed againſt them. The Britains, terrified 
with the form of the ſhips, and the rowing, 
and the ſtrangeneſs of the Engines, gave ground. 
At the ſame time, an Enſign of the tenth Le- 
gion, beſceching the Gods that his deſign might 
be for the honour of the Legion (My fellow- 
ſoldiers, ſays he, leap down, unleſs you will 
ſee the Eagle taken by the Enemy; for my own 


try and my General) immediately jumped out, 
and advanced with his Eagle towards the ene- 
my; and thereupon all followed. (Bur, if we 
believe Julian, it was Cæſar himſelf who firſt 


leaped 


it from Fables; which would argue the Author's 


part, I am reſolved to do my duty to my Coun- 
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_ Romans in Britain. 
ped a2), Naw eee fight on elf ar Rome, bur only the glory of making the 


with arms, toſſed with the waves, and wanting] The next year, having a great fleet 
footing, .and withal confuſed, were in a ſtrange (for, including * tranſport-ſhips and private veſ-.* ois. 
diſorder, till Cæſar made the Pinnaces and Boats |ſels built by particular perſons for their own uſe, 
y about with recruits to ſuccour them. As ſ it conſiſted of above 800 fail) with five legions 
as the Romans got ſure footing on dry [and two thouſand horſe, he ſet ſail from Portus 
5 charged the Britains, and quick- | Iius, and landed his army in the ſame part of 
put them to flight z but could not purſue | the Iſland where he had landed the foregoing 
. their horſe being not yet arrived. The ſummer. But there was not an enemy to be 
Britains, upon this defeat, preſently ſent Em- ſeen now; for though the Britains had been 
baſſadors (and with them Comius Atrebatenſis, there in great numbers, yet, terrified by his fleet, 
whom they had impriſoned) to deſire peace z they had retired into the upland country. Here 
laying the fault upon the rabble, and their own | Cæſar encamped his army in a convenient Place, 
imprudence. Cæſar, upon this, eaſily pardoned [leaving ten cohorts and three hundred horſe to 
; them, commanding hoſtages to be given ; guard the ſhips. And in the night marching 
which he received in part, with a promiſe to himſelf twelves miles into the Country, he 
deliyer the reſt. This peace was concluded the] found out the Britains, who retreated as far as 
fourth day after his lariding in Britain, 
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| the river, but gave him battle there; and being 

At the ſame time, thoſe eighteen ſhips where- 2 by the Roman cavalry, betook them- 
in the horſe were tranſported, as they came in ſelves to certain woods, which were fortified by 
ſight of Britain, were. ſuddenly driven to the |art and nature. But the Romans + locking + Tefudine 

- weſtward by ſtreſs of weather, and had enough |their ſhields together like a roof cloſe over Ja. 
to do to recover the continent of Gaul. The | head, and raiſing a mount, took the place, 
ſame night, the moon then at full, the galleys|and drove them from the woods; however, 
which were drawn to ſhore, were filled by the |they purſued them no farther, having a Camp 
tide, and the tranſport-ſhips which lay at an- ¶ to tortify that night. 

chor were ſo ſhaken. by the ſtorm, that they | The day after, Cæſar ſent his army in three 

were altogether unfit for ſervice. This being | bodies to purſue the Britains; but ſoon recalled 
known to the Britiſh Princes (that the Romans |them, upon the news that his fleet was the 
wanted horſe, ſhips, and proviſion) they re- night before wreckt, torn, and caſt upon the 
volted, and reſolved to hinder them from for- ſhore, by a great ſtorm. So returning to the 
raging. But Cæſar, foreſecing all this, took |ſhips, he drew them to land in ten days time, 
care to bring-in Proviſions daily, and to repair |and entrenched them within the circuit of his 
his fleet with the timber of thoſe twelve which camp, and then went back to the wood from 
were moſt ſhattered. While Affairs ſtood in |whence he came. Here the Britains had poſt- 


Fighting in 
Chariots, 


Proxima 
r guinoctii die. 


t Supplicatio. 


Dio. lib. 39. 


this poſture, the ſeventh Legion, which was ſent 
out to forage, being at their work, was ſudden- 
ly ſet upon by the Britains, and encompaſſed 
by their horſe and Chariots. Their way of 
fighting in Chariots, as I have already obſerved, 
is this: Firſt, they drive up and down, and 
fling their darts, and diſorder the ranks of the 
enemy with the terror and noiſe of their horſes 
and Chariotsz and if they once get within the 
ranks of the horſe, they light from their Cha- 
riots and fight on foot. The Charioteers draw 
off a little in the mean time, and place their 
Chariots ſo, that in cafe their maſters are over- 


ed themſelves with great reinforcements, un- 


der the conduct of Caſſivellaun or Caſſibelin, Cajibelin, 


who, by common conſent, was made their 
Prince and General. Their horſe and Chariots 
encountered the Romens in their march, with 
much loſs on both ſides. After ſome pauſe, as 
the Romans were taken up in fortifying their 
camp, the Britains fell upon the guards with 
great fierceneſs, and charged back again through 


two Cohorts, which, with the flower of two 


Legions Cæſar had ſent to intercept them, and 
ſo made a ſafe retreat. The day following the 
Britains appeared very thin here and there upon 


powered by the numbers of the enemy, they the hills; but at noon, Cæſar having ſent out 


may readily retreat thither. Thus they anſwer 
at once the ſpeed of the horſe and the ſteadi- 
neſs of the foot; and are ſo expert by daily uſe 
and exerciſe, that on the ſide of a ſteep hill they 
can take up and turn, run along upon the beam, 
ſtand upon the yoke, and from thence whip 
into their Chariots again. But Cæſar coming 


luckily to their relief, the Romans took heart 


again, and the Britains ſtood their ground; 
who in hopes of freeing themſelves for ever (by 
reaſon of the ſmall number of the Romans, and 
the ſcarcity of proviſions among them) got to- 
gether à great Body, and marched to the Ro- 
man Camp; where Cæſar engaged them, put 
them to flight, ſlew many of them, and burnt 
all their houſes for a great way together. The 
very ſame day the Britiſh Embaſſadors addreſs 
themſelves for peace to Cæſar; and he grants 
it, doubling their ho , and commandi 

them to be ſent into Gaul. Soon after,“ the 
Aquinox being within a day, he ſet fail from 
Britain, and arrived ſafe with his whole fleet 


on the Continent: whither only two Cities of | the Country. In the mean time the Trinobantes o 


Britain ſent their hoſtages; the reſt neglected it. 
Upon Cæſar's letters, and his account to the 


three legions and all his horſe to forage, the 


Britains fell upon them; but were repulſed 
with great ſlaughter. And now thoſe Aids 
which they had got together went off and 
left them ; ſo that the Britains never after en- 


countered the Romans with their full ſtrength. 


From hence Cæſar marched with his army to 


the River Thames, into the territories of Caſſi- The River 


vellaun, where, on the other ſide of the river, 
he found a great army of the Britains drawn' up, 
having faſtened ſharp ſtakes in the bottom of 
the river, However, the Romans wading up 
to the neck, went over ſo reſolutely, that the 
Britains quitted their poſt and fled ; but not for 
fear of toter - bach d Elephants, as Poliænus has 

Caſſivellaun, deſpairing now of any ſucceſs by 
fighting, retains with him only four thouſand 
Charioteers, and reſolves to watch the motion 
of the Romans, ſally ing out upon their horſe, 
as oft as they happened to ſeparate and ſtraggle 
in foraging, and ſo kept them from ranging in 


Thames. 


he Tino: 


ſurrender themſelves to Cæſar, deſiring he would bann. 
protect Mandubratius (called by Eutropius and 3, Abralins, 


Senate of what he had done, a proceſſion of | Bede, out of ſome loſt pieces of Suetonius, An- alſo called Au- 

twenty days was decreed him; though he had 

gained 1 of conſequence, either to him- 
Vor. 1. 


A a 


nor. 


| drogorius, and by. our Britains Androgeus) againſt 4rogeus. 
Caſſivellaun, and ſend him to be their Gover- 


22 


| 


it 


woods and fens, he 


them 


2 


goes 
out 


EE 


appoints a a yearly tribute to be 
id from Britain to the Romans, ordering 
Caſſivellaun to do prejudicial to - 
dubratius, r e and ſo tranſports 
his whole army, with a great number of cap- 


ri 


1 of his own War in Britain. 
from ſome pieces of Suetomius, 
which are now loſt, adds farther : 

$Sceve, one of Carſar's ſoldiers, and four move 
with bim, came over before in a little ſhip to a 
rock wear the Iſland, and were there by the 
tide. The Britains in great members fell upon theſe 


and with bis * 
makin Eb: VEST 


5 and buckle, be 


® Loricis, 


the bonawy 10 | 
When Ceſar firſt came into this Iſland, he 
was fo moderate, and fo far from the 
and ſtate of the preſent a age, th that Cotas (who 
was the cer in his Camp but one) 
tells us, in his Greek Commentary conc the 
Commonwealth of Rome, that all his retinue was 
but three ſervants. ben be was in Britain, fays| 
Seneca, amd could not endure that bis greatneſs 
ſhould be confined within the Ocean, be had the 
+ Publica ſe- news of bis daughter”s death, and f the publick ca- 
cum fata du- langities late to follow thereupon, yet he ſoon over- 
, came his grief, as he did every thing elſe. Return- 
Fatt Hono- ing © from Britain, he to Venus 
ratus. Genetrix in her Temple a Corflet of Britiſh 
Pearls. Some of his Britiſh Captives he ap- 
for the Theatre, with certain t 
ings, wherein he had repreſented his Britiſh 
Victories. Theſe were oſten taken away by the 
* Britains, being the people repreſented in them; 
and hence that of Virgil: 


6 7, 
Purpurea intexli tollant — Britanni. 


And how the tap'ſtry where themſelves : are 
wrougnt, . 
The Britiſh flaves pull down 
| And the Britains were not only appointed-to 
1 er. ſerve the Theatre, but alſo (to note this by the 


dinal de Car- by) the Emperor's Sedan; as appears by an old 
Iakeription of that age, which makes mention 


Atheneus. 


1 


» LeGicarie. Of a Decurio over the Britiſh o Sedan mem. Of 


at two embarkments. Thus much from oren 


—ä— 


js bene and Rin — 


Hither a way de eres that of eindag | 
concerning the Roman valpur : | | 


Nor ie ore, wee r. . 
| nnd oi quaſi in orb Pune. 

Nor goa he here, bet urg'd the boundleſs 
And fag android to be ſub⸗ 


adrig 88 for kis ex of, bidet 
4, extols his expl oits in Bri- 
5 to the very ſkies, and as it were in a poetical 
chariot ; and this we have upon the authority 
of Ferrerius Pedemontanus. For thus he writes, 
I will draw Britain in your colours, but with my 

pencil. However, others are of opinion, 
that he only frighted the Britains by one fucceſſ- 
ful battle; or, as Lucian ſays, who indeed had 
no kindneſs for Czfar's Family, 


Territa quaſitis oftendit terga Britannis. 


Fled from the Britains, whom his arms had 
fought. | 


And Tacitus, a grave and folid Author, writes, 
that he did not conquer Britain, but oni ſhewed it 

to the Romans. Horace hints, as if he ſcarce 
touched it; when, flattering Auguſtus, he ſays, 
mp, | Britains remained untouched : 


Intaftus ant Britanme ut defernderet 
' Sacra catenatus via. 


Or Britain, yet untouch'd, in chikng ſhould 
To grace race ty triumph through the ſtreets of 


And Propertins, 
Te manet invittus Romano Marte FINER) 


Britain, that ſcorn*d the yoke of our command, 
Expects her fate from your viftorivus hand. 


So far is that of the Court hiftorian Yelleius Pa- 


terculus from being true, Ceſar paſſed twice 


through Britain, ſince it was hardly entered by 
him. For, many years after this expedition of 
Cæſar, che Wand was ſuthelt to its cn Kings, 
and governed by its own Laws. 
Auguſtus ſeems induſtriouſly to have neglected Augu/f us. 
| this Wand, for he — it a kind o _ De- q Concilium. 
| 766, as Tacitus fays (and perhaps he thought it 
the wiſeſt way) That the Roman Empire ſhould be 
| bounded, i. e. at the Ocean, the Ir Iftre, and the 
| Euphrates, were the limits which nature had 
ſet : To the end it might be an adamantine 
Empire (for fo Auguſtus expreſſes it in Julian) In the Ceſar. 
and not, like a Dip which is too big, prove 
unweildy, and fink under its own weight, as 
it has uſually happened to other great States, 
Op elſe, as Strabo thinks, he contemned it, as if 
its enmity was not worth the fearing, nor any 
thing in it worth the having; and it was 


Dios, 


dna pac Carl's, an ancient Poet NN 


thought, that no ſmall damage might be 2 
them 


Strabo. 


o Torgques. 


Tiberius. 


fort of ware. 


the Britains, from thefe verſes of Virgil: 


| Caius Caſar de -C. Caligula, 

but his own fickle 
ill ſucceſs of his 
ented it. For to Sueronius in | 


2 
he might torriſy 


Preſerve great Cæſar, while his arms he bends | 


To ſeek new foes in Britain's fartheſt lands. | | 
ſs | fon of Cunobellin, 4 King of the Britains, Adminiu, 
But, after he had got as far as Caul, the Britains] co was banged by bis father; and bad fledwith a 
ſent their addreſſes for and ſome petty mall number of man, and ſurrendered bimſelf tothe 
Princes having obtained his favour by Embaſſies| Emperor. Upon that, as if the tobole Mani bad been 
and by good offices, made oblations in the Ca · | ai/o ſurrendered, be wrote boaſting letters to Rome, 
pitol, and rendered almoſt the whole [land intimate Mien charging the Expreſs that was ſent, to drive 


and familiar to the Romans; ſo that they paid all up into the very Forum ond Senate - Houſe, and . 11 fun 
impoſts very contentedly, as they do at this day, fot | not is deliver them but in Mars's Temiple and in a atque Curiam. 
' ſuth commodities as were conveyed — vll Senate, to the Conſuls, | Afterward, mirching Dio. 


tween Gaul and Britain. Theſe were ivory, bridles,| forward to the Ocean (as if be dafiyned a deſcent 
*Chains, amber, and glaſiVeſſels, and ſuch common 23 be drew up bis army on the ſhores, awd | 
rs And 2 needed no gatri- 2 T Hae — 2 2 a liitie, . + Triremi con- 
on in # or require at leaſt dne] ed, and being ſeated in a bi it, gave the fignal ſcenſa. 
25 ph, prone borſe, if Tribute was io be raiſed i for battle, commanding an alarm 10 he founded, amd 
d that would hardly defray the charge the ſon a. ſudden ordered the ſoldiers to gather ſhells. 
Forces; for the impaſts muſt neceſſarily ened, With theſe Spoils (for be wanted thoſe of the enem 
if a tribute was impoſed ; and violemt courſe; | whereewith o triumph) be pleafed bim ſelf as if 
are once taken, danger is never far off. The next | bad vonguered the very Ocean ; and /o having re- 
ear like wiſe he intended a deſcent upon Britain, wardad his ſoldiers, be brought the ſbells to Nome, 
bor breach of treaty z but he was diverted by | that his booty might be ſeen and admired there. And 
an inſurrection of the Cantabri and others ih \5 memory of bis vittory, be built a very high tower, © 
Spain. And therefore there is no reaſon to be«|from which, as from a watch-tower, there mirbt be py,,,,. 
eve Landinus Servius, or Philargyrus, who lights kept for the diretiion of ſailors in the night. 
would conclude that Auguſtus triumphed over The ruins of it are ſometimes ſeen on the coaſt 
of Holland at low water, and it is called by the 
FJ people thereabouts Britenbais, where they often 
Et duo rapta manu diverſe ex heſte tropbæa find ſtones with Inſcriptions, one of which was 
Biſque triumpbatas utrogue & littore gentes, C. C. P. F. and is interpreted by them, I know 
| | not how truly, Caius Caligula Pharum Freit. But 
Gain'd from two foes two trophies in his more of this in the Britiſh Hand. 


hands, | From henceforward, the inder parts of Britain Cu 
Two nations conquer'd on the neighbouring (defeated by civil factions of their own, rather 
ſtrands. than by the power of the Romans, and after 


* ey much ſlaughter on both ſides) fell by little and 
To that Submiſſion of the Britains, without] little under the ſubjection of the Empire. For, 
queſtion, this of Horace relates : while they fought ſingly one by one, all were 
| conquered in the end; being ſo bent upon their 


Celo tonantem credidimus Jovem own deſtruction, that till they were all ſubdued, 


Regnare; preſens divus habebilur they were not ſenſible that what any part loſt, 
Auguſtus, adjefis Britannis | was a loſs to the whole, Nay, ſuch was the power 
| Imperio, gravibuſque Perſis. | of ambition among ſome of them, that it cor- 


3 1 rupted and drew them over to the enemy's (ide, 
When thundring Jove we heard before, making them zealous for the Roman intereſt, to 
Trembling we own'd his heav'nly pow'r. the deſtruction of their own country. The chief 


To Cz2/ar now we'll humbly bow, of theſe was Bericus, who perſuaded Claudius to Bei 
Cz/ar's a greater god below. invade Britain, which no one had attempted 
When conquer'd Britain ſheaths her ſword, |fince J. Cæſar, being then embroiled by faction 
And haughty Perſia calls him Lord, — civil wars; upon pretenee of their protect - 


e ee ee e. ing certain fugitives. Claudius therefore orders 
Tiberius (no way ambitious to extend the Aulus Plaulius, the Prætor, to lead an army into 4%, pr... 


bounds of the Empire) ſeems to have followed Britain, wwbo bad much difficulty to get the ſoldiers tins 


the Policy of Auguſtus z for he uced a book | out of France for they took it ill that they were to 
written with Auguſtus's own hand, containing | carry on 4 war in another world, and drew out the pi. 
the Revenue of the Empire; bow many citizens andi time with delays. But when Narciſſus, tobo was 
allies were in arms, and the. number of fleets, king - ſent to them by Claudius, mounted the Tribunal of 
dems, provinces, tributes, or impoſts belonging to the Plautius, and beg an to ſpeak to them, the ſoldiers 


State; with bis advice at laſt, of keeping the Eu. were ſo offended at it, that they fell into the common 
pire within bounds. Which, as Tacitus ſays, Cry, Jo Saturnalia-(for it is a cuſtoni, during the 
pleaſed him ſo well, that he made no attempt Saturnalia, for the faves to celebrate that feaſt in 
upon Britain, nor kept any Forces there. For the babit of their maſters) and forthwith followed 
where Tacitus reckons up the Legions, and in Plautius chearfully. Having divided his army into 
what countries. they were. gariſoned at that | three bodies, left, all arriving in one place, — 
| | | Mm1gnt 


* 
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Elephants. 


might poſſibly de bindred from tandi 


- them, be made Flavius Veſpaſianus, who was after- 


ether kinds, Elephants were alſo provided. Clau- 


were poſted there to receive him, obtained the vic- 


3 they rr 
driven tack by contrary winds, and ſo found ſome 


difficulty in tranſporting. Ter tuking deut again, that he had 


«by — a meteor run from eaſt to weſt, whither 
they wers ſailing, they arrived ad the NNandwithout 
any diſturbance. For the Britains, upon the news of 
bat I bave "already mentioned, imagining they 
would not como, had lieplecteu to muſter, and there- 
fore, without uniting, withdrew into their fens and 
cd, hoping 10 fruſtrate the enemy s deſign, and 
wear them out with delays, as thiy bad ſerved Cæſar. 
Plautius therefore was at muchtrouble to findthem out. 
After he bad found them (they were not then free, but, 
ſuboct to ſeveral Kings) be firſt overcame Catarata- 
cus, an%d after him Togodumnus, the ſons of Cynobel- 
line, evho was then dead. Theſe flying before bim, 
part of the Bodunni furrendered, who at that time 
were ſubje# to the Catuellani. Leaving u gariſon 
there, hz went on to a certain river, aud thebarba- 
rians think it impaſſable by the Ronians without a 
bridge, laycareleſs and negligent in their Campon the 
other fide. Plautius therefore ſends the Germans 
over, being accuſtomed to ſtwim through the ſtrongeſt 
current in their.arms. Theſe falling upon theenemy by 
ſurpriſe; truck not at the men, but altogether at 
the hor ſes in their chariots; which being once diſor- 
dered, the men were not able to fit them. Next 10 


wards Emperor, and his brother Sabinus, @ Lieu- 
tenant, marchover z, who by ſurpriſe paſſed theriver, 
and cut off many of the Britains. However, tht reſt 
did not fly, but engaged bim ſo reſolutely next day, 
that it continued a doubt which way the viftory in- 
clined; till C. Sidius Geta, after he had beenwellnigh 
taken by the enemy, gave them ſuch a Defeat, that the 
honour of a Triumph was granted him at Rome 
for this great ſervice, though he had never been 
Conſul. From hence the Barbarians drew back to- 
wards the mouth of the Thames, where it ſtagnate: 
by the flowing of the tide; and being acquainted 
with the nature of the places, which were firm and 
fordadle, and which not, paſſed it eaſily; whereas the 
Romans, in purſuing them, ran great bazards. Hows- 
ever, the Germans fiwwimming, and the others getting 
over by a bridge above, they ſet upon the Barbarians, 

and killed great numbers of them; but, in the beat of | 
the purſuit, they fell among bogs, and loſt many of 
their own men. Upon this indifferent ſucceſs, and 
becauſe the Britains were ſo far from being daun 
ed at the death of Togodumnus, that they made 
preparations with greater fury to revenge it, Plau- 
tius went no farther; but, fearing the worſt,” took 
care to ſecure what he had already got, and ſent to 
Rome for Claudius; being commanded ſo to do, if 
affairs were in a dangerous condition. For this ex- 

pedition, among much equipage and preparations of 


dius, upon receiving ibis news, commits the govern- 
ment of affairs Civil and Military, to Vitellius his 
fellou-Conſul (for he had put him in that office with 
himſelf for fix months:) And now be ſails from the 
City to Oſtia, and from thence to Marſeilles, and ſo 
on the reſt of bis journey, partly by land, and partly by 
ſea, till be came to theOcean; then be ſailedover into 
Britain, where be went direftly to his forces that 
were expecting bim at the Thames. Having taken 
upon himſslf the command of the army, be paſſed 
the river, and upon a ſet battle with the enemy, who 


tory, took Camalodunum, the royal ſeat of Cunobel- 
lin, and a great number therein priſoners; many by 
force, and others by ſurrender. Uponthis be was'ſe- 
veral times greeted Emperor; a thing contrarytothe 
Roman prattice; for it was not lawful for ageneral to 
aſſume that title above once in one war. Toconclude, 
Claudius having diſarmed the Britains, leaves Plau- 
tius to govern them, and to ſubdue the reſt; and re-' 
turns himſelf to Rome, having ſent Pompeius wa 


bout (pence of blood His ſtay in Britain wag about 


Silanus, bis ſons In. late, Vfb bim, with the ne. 
of Bis vintory. Thus Dio, But Syttonius fays, 
' f "the Iſland ſurrendered to 
' hazard of a battle, or the ex- 


him without t 


fixteen days; and in that time he remitted to the 
Britiſh Nobility the Confiſcation of their goods: 
for which favour they [frequented his temple, 
and adored him as a God; And now, after fix 
months abſence, he returns to RR me. 

It was eſteemed ſo great an action to conquer 
but a ſmall part of Britain, 'that [anniverſary 
games, triumphal arches both at Rome and at 
Bullogne in Gaul, and laſtly, a glorious tri- 
umph, were decreed by the Senate, in honour 
of Claudius; at which the Governors of the 
Provinces, and alſo ſome outlaws, were permit- 
ted to come into the City; and be preſent. 'U} 
the top of the Emperor's Palace was fixed a 
naval crown, to imply his 'tonqueſt and ſove- 
reignty of the Britiſh 28. The Provinces con- 
tributed golden crowns ; Gallia Comata one of 
nine pound weight, and the hither Spain one of 
ſeven. His entry into the Capitol was by ſteps, 
and upon his knees, ſupported by his ſons-m- 
law on each ſide; and he ehtered the Adriatick 
ſea triumphant, in a great houſe; rather than in 
a ſhip. The firſt ſeat was allowed to his conſort 
Meſſalina ; and it was farther decreed by the 
Senate, that ſhe ſhould be carried in a * Cha- Carpento. 
riot. After this, he made triumphal games, 
taking the Conſulſhip upon him for that end. 
Theſe were ſhewn at once in two Theatres ; 
and many times, upon his going out, they were 
committed to the charge of others. He pro- 
miſed as many Horſe-races as could be run that 
day; yet they were in all but ten matches; for 
between every courſe” there was bear-baiting, 
wreſtling, *and-pyrrbick dancing by boys ſent out 
of Aſia on purpoſe. He alſo beſtowed triumphal 
T honours upon Valerius Afaticur, Julius Silanus, + Ornament 
Sidius Geta, and others, for this victory. Li- 
cinius Craſſus Frugi was allowed to ride next 
after him, his horſe in trappings, and himſelf 
in “ a robe of date-tree-work. Upon Pofidius * Ye/te palna- 
Spado he beſtowed + a Spear without an head; 4. 
to C. Gavius he gave chains, bracelets, horſe- 3 * 
trappings, and a crown of gold, as may be ſeen 
in an ancient marble at * Turin. 

In the mean time, Aulus Plautius carried on 
the war with ſach ſucceſs, that Claudius de- 
creed him an Ovation, and went to receive him 
at his entry into the city, giving him the right- 
nn, both as he rid to the Capitol, and returned 
rom it. And now Veſpaſian began to appear in gan 
the world, who bag 5 Claudius —— an * 
Officer in the wars of | Britain, partly under 

Claudius himſelf, and partly under Plautius, 

fought the enemy thirty times, ſubdued two of 

their moſt potent Nations, too above twenty 
towns, and conquered the Iſle of Wight. Upon Sueter. in 
this account he was honoured with triumphal Veſpaſian. 
Ornaments, and twice with the Prieſthood in a © + 

ſhort time; and alſo with the Conſulſhip, which 

he enjoyed the two, laſt months of the year. 

Here alſo Titus ſerved as Tribune under his fa- 

ther, with the reputation of a laborious and va- 

liant ſoldier; for he ſet his father at liberty, 

when beſieged by the enemy; and he was no Sueron, Titus, 
leſs famous for his character of modeſty, as ap- c. 4- 

pears by the number of his || Statues, and the || Pagina. 
Inſcriptions of them, throughout Germany and 

Britain, What was tranſacted afterwards in 

Britain till the latter end of Domitian's reign, 

Tacitus, who is beſt able, ſhall inform you. 8 
P. Oftorius, Proprætor in Britain, found affairs P. Oſtorius 
in great diſorder, by reaſon of the many inroads Proprator, 
into the territories of our Allies; and thoſe the more 


* Taurint. 


outragious, 


tus, 
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® Clauftris. 


Cangi. 


* Quod Hyber- 
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outrageous, becauſe they did not expelt that a Gene- | bitherto bad preſerved them from ſlaveryand taxes, 


ral but newly made, and unacquainted with the ar- | and the bodits of their wives and children from diſpo- 


my, would take the field to oppoſe them in the begin- nour. The ſoldiers, inflamed with theſe ſpeeches, 
ning of winter. But Oſtorius, ſen/ible how much] bound themſelves by mutual vows, afler their reſpec- 
firſt Events would git ber fink or raiſe bisreputation, | trove rites, that neither weapons nor wounds ſhould 
ſet out againſt them with ſuch troops as were at | ever make them yield. This courage and reſolution 
hand, pt thoſe who refiſted bim to the ſword, and | amazed the Roman general; a river to croſs, aram- 
purſued the reſt who were diſperſed and routed, that pier on the other fide, ſteep mountains in the way; 


they might not rally and unite again. And becauſe | every thing terrible, and ſtrongly guarded; all this 


a treacherous and ſlight peace would be no\ ſecurity | quite daunted bim. However, his army clamoured 
to the General or his Army, be prepared to diſarm| to be led on, crying, that nothing was impregnable to 


the ſuſpicious, and 10 poſt his forces upon the vers] valoar.;/\which zeal was the more increaſed by the 
Antona and Sabrina, to check tbem 


upon all occa - outcry of the “ officers to the ſamepurpoſe, Oltorius * Prafecti ac 


ſions. But firſt, the Iceni could not brook this, u obſerving what paſſes might. be won, and what not, W ibuni. 


potent nation, and not yet ſhaken by the wars; ha-| leads them on in this fury, and paſſes the river with- 
ving before ſought the friendbip of the Romans. By] out any great difficulty. Being advanced to the ram- 
their example, the bordering nations riſe likewiſe, pier, while the darts played on both ſides, we loſt 
encamping in a convenient place fenced with an earth-|\more men, and had more wounded. But. the Ro- 


en rampier, and acceſſible by a narrow paſſage only, |, mans | clofing their ranks and their targets over- + ada teftlu- 


to prevent the entrance of the horſe. The Roman head, threw 
General, though witbout his Legions, drew up his] ſtones, and engaging them hand to band, forced them 
auxiliary troops to force the camp; and having poſt-| to the tops of the mountains, whither they were pur- 


own that looſe and kk 05 pile 6 dine. 


ed bis Foot to the beſt advantage, brought up the ſued by the ſoldiers\| of heavy as well as light armour , Ferentariur, 
borſe likewiſe for the ſame ſervice. The ſignal be. the light galled them with darts, the other, preſſing 2 mir 


ing given, they forced the rampart, and diſordered up thick and cloſe, put them into diſorder ; having 
the enemy, pent up and hindered by their own * in- neither bead. piece nor coat of mail to defend them: 


trenchments. However, they, defended themſelves 10 they made a ſtand againſt the auxiliaries, they 
with great valour, being conſcious of their own baſe- fel 


ul under the fword and * Favelins of the Legiona- « Fr 
neſs in revolting,” and ſenſible that their eſcape was rits ; if they faced about to the Legionaries, they 


impoſſible, M. Oftorius, the Lieutenant"s ſon, bad were cut off f by the ſwords and pikes of the auxili- + Spati; & 


the bonour of ſaving a citizen in this batile. 

By this defeat of the Iceni, other States that were] wife and daugbler were taten; and bis brothers ſur- 
then wavering, were confirmed and ſettled ; and e rendered themſelves. He (as one miſchief ever falls 
be marched with his army among the Cangi, waſting| upon the neck of another) craving the protection of 
the fields, and ravaging the Country. Nor durſt| Cartiſmandua Qyeen of the Brigantes, was ſeized 
the enemy engage as ; but, if by ambuſcade they] by ber, and delivered to the Conqueror, in the nintb 
bappened to fall upon our rear, they ſuffered for | year of the Britiſh war. Upon this his renown ſpread 
their treachery. And yow be was advanced as| in the iſland, and in the provinces adjoining ; ſo that 


2 voile far almoſt as the Iriſh ſea, when. a ſedition among] bis name grew famous in Italy, where they longed to 


Brigantes. : 


to inure their Allies to law and order. 


the Brigantes recalled bim; reſolving io make no| ſee who be was that for ſo many years had defied the 
new conqueſts till be had ſecured the od. The Bri- mighty power of the empire. Nay, the name of Ca- 
ra 


gantes were ſoon quieted, a few who had taken 1 
arms being put te death, and the reſt pardoned. 


acus was not inglorious at Rome itſelf; and Cæ- 


ſar, by extolling his own viftory, made the Captive 


But the Silures were not to be reclaimed by ſeverity| more eminent. For the people were called together, 


or mercy; and therefore a Legion was encamped 
there to awe and reſtrain them. To futther this, 
Camalodunum, a Roman Colony, with a ſtrong 
body of Veterans, was planted in the neu conqueſts, 
as an aid in readineſs upon any revolt, and a means 
Some cities 
were given io King Cogidunus, according to an 
ancient cuſtom of the Romans, that Kings themſelves 


might be their tools to enſlave others, + 


Caractacus. 


Ordcvices. 


From hence they marched into the country of the 
Silures; who, befides their own natural fierceneſs, 
relied much upon the valour of Caractacus, eminen! 
above all the commanders in Britain, by his long ex- 
perience in affairs both doubtful and proſperous. He, 
knowing the country better than the enemy, and be- 


as to ſomewhat great and wonderful. The emperors 
guards were drawn up in the plain before their camp. 
Then came the king*s vaſſals and retinue, his trap- 
pings, chains, and other trophies, acquiredin foreign 
wars; next, his brothers, his wife, and daughter, 
and laſt of all, bimſelf. The addreſs of others was 
baſe and mean, through fear; but Caractacus, not 
dejected either in hooks, or words, ſpoke to this pur- 
poſe, as be flood at Cæſar's tribunal. 

If the moderation of my mind in proſperity had 
been anſwerable to my quality and fortune, I might 
have come a friend rather than a captive, into this 
city; and you, without diſbonour, might have been 
Confederates to one royally deſcended, and then at the 
head of many nations. As to my preſent condition, 


into the territories of the Ordovices, drawing to his| horſes, men, arms, ricbes; u 


ing at the bead of a weaker army, removes the war to me it is diſgraceful, to you il is glorious. I had 
by is it ſtrange that 
aſſiſtance all ſuch as were averſe to peace; and] I ſhould be unwilling to part with them ? But fince 
there he reſolves to try bis laſt fortune, poſting him-| your power and empire muſt be univerſal, we of 
ſelf ſo, that the paſſes, retreats, and all other things| courſe, as well as all others, muſt be ſubjet. If I 


were on bis fide, and the diſadvantages all on ours. had forthwith yielded, neither my fortune, nor your 


No acceſs, but by ſteep mountains; and where they| glory, had been ſo eminent in the world. My grave 


dere paſſable, blocked up with ſtones as with a ram- would have buried the memory of it, as well as me: 


+ Vajorum, 


pier, and a river before him, the fords whereof were 
difficult and uncertain, and theſe guarded by his Þ beſt 


in the Margin zyopps. Beſides, their ſeveral commanders went up 


Nationum. 


and down, confirming and the ſoldiers, 
with the great hopes of victory, and thelittle reaſon 
to doubt of ſucceſs, and ſuch like motives. Caractacus, 
riding up and down, put them in mind, that this was 
the Day, and this the engagement, that would either 


Whereas, if you ſuffer me to live now, I ſhall ſtand 
an eveklaſting monument of your clemency. 

Upon this ſpeech, Cæſar pardoned not only him, 
but his wife and brothers; and being all unbound, 
they made their addreſſes to Agrippina, with the 
like commendation and reverence as they had done to 
Cæſar, ſhe fitting in another high chair at no great 
diſtance , a thing ſtrange and unknown to our Fore- 


begin their liberty or their bondage for ever; re- fathers, that a woman ſhould fit commanding at 
citing the names of their anceſtors, who had driven the head of the Roman troops. But ſhe carried 


Cæſar the Difator out of Britain; whoſe Valour _ like a partner and aſſociate in the empire, 
Vol. I. | | 1.8 as 


aries. This was an intire victory: Caractacus's ha/iir: 
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Romans 7 Britain. 
ag 2 genen by the valor of ber Anceſtors. After this ments themſelves are fallen under the name and em- 
the Senators being called together, made many glo- pire of the Romans, who are ſovereigns of the whole 


rious ſpeeches concerning their Priſoner Caractacus, 
a 1 it to be no leſs great than when P. _ 
ewed Siphaces; or L. Paulus, Perſes; or w#0- 
ever elſe hewed captive Kings to the People. To 
Oſtorius they decreed the honour of a Triumph. 
Theſe Victories in Britain are related by 
Writers, as the moſt famous monuments of the 
Roman Bravery. Hence Seneca. Claudius was 
the firſt who could glory in conquering the Britains; 
for Fulius Caſar did no more than ſhew them to the 
Romans. In another place alſo, | 


Ile Britannos 
Ulira noti 


Littora ponti, 1 a 
prebenſions of the Roman arms. 


Et cæruleos | 
Scuta Brigantes d 
Dare Romuleis 

Colla cathenis ' 

Tuffit, & ipſum 

Nova Roman 

Jura ſecuris 

Tremere Oceanum. 


»Twas he, whoſe all-commanding yoke, 
The fartheſt Britains gladly took; 

Him the Brigantes in blue arms ador d. 
When ſubject waves confeſs'd his power, 
Reftrain'd with laws they ſcorn'd before, 

And trembling Neptune ſerv'd a Roman Lord. 


Arid thus Seneca the Tragedian concerning 
Cuique Britanni = 
Terga dedere, ducibus noſtrig | 
Ante ignoti, juriſque ſui, ; 


The haughty Britains he brought down, 
The Britains to our arms unknown 
Before, and maſters of their own. 


In the ſame 
Thames, 


place likewiſe, upon his paſſing the 


En quiore Tamiſis primus poſuit jugum. 
Ignota tantis claſſibus texit freta, 
Interque gentes barbaras tutus fuit, 

Et ſæva maria, conjugis ſcelere occidit, 


See! he whom firſt Thames ſtubborn ſtream 
obey*'d, 
Who unknown ſeas with ſpreading navies hid, 
Secure through waves, thro? barb*rous foes is 
r : | 


Heavens! to be murder'd by his wiſe at | 


home. 


Thus Egeſippus alfo concerning Claudius. 
Of this Britain is an inſtance, which lying out of 


the world, is by the power of the Roman Empire 


reduced into the world. What was unknown 10 
former ages, is diſcovered by the Roman viftories, 
and they are now made ſlaves, who being born to 


freedom, knew not what ſervitude meant; who 


were the whole breadth of the ocean beyond the reach 


of any ſuperior power, and knew not what fear was, 


becauſe they knew none to be afraid of. 


make a deſcent upon Britain, was a greater action 


than to ſubdue it, In another place. He added 
Britain (till that time lying hid in the Ocean) to the 
Roman Empire, by his conqueſts ; which enriched 
Rome, and gave Claudius the reputation of a poli- 
tick Prince, and Nero of a fortunate one. And 
again, which is the moſt remarkable: The Ele- 


3 


| 


5 


0 that to 


| globe, which is but the bound and limit of their do- 


| minions: and to conclude, Is is called by many, The 
Roman world. For if we ſtate the matter right, 
the earth itſelf is not of ſo great extent as the Roman 
empire; the Roman valour has paſſed the ſea (the 
bounds of it) in ſearch of another world, and has 
found in Britain a new ſeat, beyond the limits of the 
earth. So that, in ſhort, when we would deprive 
men, not only of the privileges of Rome, but .in a 
manner of the converſation of mankind, we ſend 


them thither, and baniſh them out of the world. 


The ſea is no longer à bound; the Romans know all 
its corners and receſſes. Joſephus alſo, in the 
perſon of Titus, to the Jews: ¶ bat ſtronger wall 
and bulwark can there be than the Ocean ? And 
yet this cannot guard the Britains againſt the ap- 


Moreover, we have ſome verſes upon this 
ſubject, written by an excellent but unknown 
Poet, and retrieved by the ſamous Joſeph Scali- 
ger, in his Calalecta; which being not eaſy to be 


I met with, I will here inſert; for the verſes are 


truly valuable. That the Epigrams are diſtinct, 


and therefore to be ſevered, J. Obſopæus, a very 


% 


informed me from ſome old manuſcripts, ann. 1607. 
Auſonius nunquam tellus violata triumphis, Antenius Del. 
Ia tuo, Ceſar, ſulmine procubuit. rio reads 


* Oceanufque tuas ultra ſe * reſpicit aras, 
Qui inis mundo eft, F non erit imperio. 


Nia prius nulli, jamjam ſpectata triumpbo, 
Illibata tuos gens jacet in titulos. ö 
Fabula viſa diu, medioque recondita ponto 
Libera vittori jam mod colla deddit. 
Euphrates Ortus, Rhenus“ incluſerit aros, 
Oceanus medium venit in imperium. 


Libera non boſtem, non paſſa Britannia regem, 
| Eternum noftro que procul orbe jacet. | 
Felix adverſis, & forte oppreſſa ſecunda, 
Communis nobis, & tibi, Ceſar erit. 


Ultima cingebat Tibris tua, Romule, regua : 
Hic tibi fints erat, religioſe Numa. 
Et tua, Dive, tuum ſacrata poteniia cœlo 
Exiremum citra conſtilit Oceanum. 
At nunc oceanus geminos interluit orbes. 
Pars eſt imperii, terminus ante fuit. 


Mars pater, & noſtræ gentis tutela 8 
Et mag no poſitus Ceſar uterque polo. 
Cernitis ignotos Latid ſub lege Britannos, 
Sol citra noſtrum fleftitur imperium. 
Ultima ceſſerunt adoperto clauſtra profundo. 
E jam Romano Þ cingimur Oceano. 


Opponis fruſtra rapidum Germania Rhenum, 
Eupbrates prodeſt 1.4l tibi, Parthe fugax. 

Oceanus jam terga dedit, nec pervius ulli, 
Ceſareos faſces, imperiumque tulit. 


Ilia procul noſtro ſemota, excluſaque clo, 
Alluitur noſtra vifia Britannis aqua, 

® Semota, & vaſto disjundta Britannia ponto, 
Cinctaque inacceſſis borrida littoribus : 

Quam pater invittis Nereus vallaverit undis, 
uam fallax æſtu circuit Oceanus. 


Brumalem ſortita Þ plagam : fea frigida ſemper + Polum. 


Prefulget ſtellis Arttos in occiduis. 
Conſpectugue tuo devicta Britannia, Cæſar, 
Subdidit inſueto colla premenda jugo. 
Aſpice, confundit populos impervia tellus, 


9 


Conj unctum eſt, quod adbuc orbis, & orbis erat. 
| | Nations, 


* Semotes 


ov 


learned young Gentleman in Germany“ lately » 80 (aid, 


otherwiſe in 

ſome places; 

for which rea- 
ſon I have ſer 
down the va- 
rious lections. 
* Proſpicit. 

+ Nuc erit. 


* Recluſcrat. 


+ Cingitus. 


. 
vb 

e > 
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Romans in Britain. 
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Iii 


Nations, that never fear d triumphant Rome, 
Struck with thy thunder, Cæſar, are o'ercome. 

The ſubject Ocean does with wonder ſee 
Beyond his limits, altars rais'd to thee. 
And the laſt borders of the fartheſt land, 
Shall n&er contract the bounds of. thy com- 


A land now conquer'd, and untouch'd till 
now, 

Crowns with new lawrels thy triumphant 

r 

Nations unſcen, and ſcarce believ'd as yet, 

To thy victorious yoke their neck ſubmit. 

1 Ao th* Eaſt, Rhine closd the North be- 
Ore | 

The Ocean now's the middle of thy power. 


Unus'd to ſerve unknowing to obey, 
The fartheſt Britains, who in filence lay, 
Now, to their better fortune overcome, 
Encreaſe the fame of Cæſar and of Rome. 


Thy lands did Tiber, Romulus, incloſe, 
And pious Numa was content with thoſe. 


But you, great Cæſar, made your heavenly 


wer 3 
Reach to the Ocean from the fartheſt ſhore, 
The Ocean too, now ſees new worlds be- 

yond, | 
And that's the middle, which was once the 
end. 


Victorious Rome, and all her fortunes are, 
And you, great Cæſar's, each a glorious ſtar; 
Our laws, you ſee, the fartheſt Britains own, 
Our realm's not bounded with the ſetting Sun. 
The world's great limits to our arms give way, 
And the vaſt Ocean's but the Roman Sea. 


Mars and Quirinus, whoſe peculiar care ; 


In vain you Germans paſs the rapid Rhine, 
You Paythians truſt Eupbrates ſtreams in vain: 


When th' Ocean trembles at the Reman ſword, 


And, with due reverence, owns iis conquer- 
ing Lord. 3 


Britain, excluded from our warmer clime, 

Is now ſurrounded with a Roman ſtream; 

Whoſe horrid cliffs, unfathom'd ſeas incloſe, 

And craggy rocks contemn invading foes. 

By Neptune's wat' ry arms, with walls ſupplied, 

And ever wet with the inſulting tide. 

Where frozen fields eternal winter mourn, 

And Stars once riſen, never can return 

By thee great Cz/ar, with a look 'tis won, 

And bears thy yoke, a burden yet unknown. 

Thus friends in lands impaſſable we find, 

Thus the two worlds are in one Empire 
join'd. n 


To go on in the words of Tacitus. Thus far 
Oſtorius went on ſucceſsfully ; but now his fortune 
began to turn; either becauſe the war began to be 
carried on leſs vigorouſly, as if it was now at an end 
upon Caractacus's removal; or elſe becauſe the ene. 
my, in compaſſion to ſo great a Prince, were animated 
with revenge. They ſurrounded the camp-maſters, 
and the legionary cohorts, who were left behind to 
build forts in the country of the Silures 3 and if they 
bad not been timely reſcued by ſuccours from the caſtles 
and villages adjoining, they had been intirely cut off. 


their flight, if the legions bad not advanced and re- 


ceived the . this ſupply, the battle was 


on both ſides, and at length we bad the better : 

he enemy got off with ſmall loſs, for it was now 
towards night. After this they had ſeveral ſtir- 
miſbes, generally in woods and marſhes, upon the in- 
cur ſions of the one or the other, by accident or by de- 
en; ſometimes to rob and pillage, ſometimes io re- 
venge ; ſometimes by their Officer's command, and 
ſometimes without. But the thief cauſe, was the im- 
placable obſtinacy of the Silures, who were exaſpe- 


Sugambri were dęſtroyed and tranſported into Gaul, 
ſo the name of the Silures ſhould be utterly extinguiſb- 
ed. In this beat, two companies of our auxiliaries, 
ſent out raſhly by ſome greedy officers to pillage, were 


ſpoil and the priſoners, drew the other nations alſo 
to revolt. In this poſture of affairs Oſtorius dies, 
being quite ſpent with fatigue and trouble : The ene- 
my rejoiced at bis death, as ageneral no way contemp- 
tible ; and the rather, becauſe tho* he did not fall in 
battle, be expired under the burthen of that war. 
Cæſar, having advice of the death of bis Lieute- 
nant, left the province ſhould be deſtitute of a Go- 


rated at a ſaying of the Roman General, that as the. 


intercepted by ibem; and they, by diſtributing the © 


— 


vernor, ſent A. Didius to ſucced. His voyage thi- n;tu Avis 


gion had fought the enemy with great loſs; and they 
magnified their victory, to daunt the new General: 
He himſelf likewiſe magnified it, that he might gain 
the more reputation if he quieted the preſent troubles, 
and might more eaſily be 

The Silures took their advantage now, and made 


large incurſions, till at laſt they were driven back 
by Didius. 


pardoned if he did not. 


ther was quit; but he found not things in the con- Gallus Pro- 
dition he dęſired. Manlius Valens with his Le- Prætor. 


About this time died Claudius; and Nero, who Nero. 


was not at all of a warlike temper, ſucceeding him, 
thought to draw his forces out Britain; and if it 
bad not been for the ſhame of ſeeming todetraft from 
Claudius's glory, he had certainly recalled them. 


Caractacus being taken priſoner, Venutius, who Verutiur. 


was born in the City of the ® Jugantes (the moſt ex- Ferte Bri- 


perienced ſoldier of the Britains, who had been long ganthum, in 


protected by the Romans, and been faithful to them, he margin. 


during his marriage with Queen Cartiſmandua) 


| revolts from us, upon a miſunderſtanding with her; 


which revolt grew at laſt into open war. Al firſt, 
the quarrel was betweon themſelves only; and Venu- 
tius's brother and relations were cut off by the con- 
trivance of Cartiſmandua : This action incenſed her 
enemies, and, out of indignation at the thoughts of 
being governed by a woman, they invaded ber kirg- 
dom with a ſtrong body of armed and choice youth, 
We foreſeeing this, ſent ſome forces thither to aſſiſt 
ber; whocame to a ſharp fight, which at firſt was 
doubtful, but at laſt proſſ erous on our ſide. A legion 
alſo commanded by Ceſius Naſica came off with the 
like good ſucceſs. For Didius being very old, and 
much honoured for bis bravery and conduc, thought 
it ſuffictent io manage the war by his officers. What 


to keep, enlarging the extent of his frontier garri- 
ſons a little, that he might be ſaid to have made 
ſome addition to the old Conqueſts. Though theſe 
things were tranſacted under two Propretors, O- 
ſtor:us and Didius, in many years, yet I have given 
this joint account of them, leſt the ſtories ſhould be 
worſe apprehended by being divided. 


lures, was hindered by death from carrying the war 


However, the camp-maſter, with eight captains, and further, he had the charafter af a ſevere General in 


the moſt eager and forward among the common ſoldi- 


ers were ſlain. A while after, they put our foragers 


io flight, and alſo a body of horſe that was ſent to 
their aſſiſtance. Upon this, Oſtorius ſent out ſome 


by the laſt words of his will. Fer aſter much flat- 
tery to Nero, be added, that if he had lived two 
years longer, be would bave conquered the Provinces. 


light Companies; which yet could not have ſtopped : Paulinus 


bad been conquered by his predeceſſors be took care 


his life-time, but ſhewed himſelf vain and ambitious 


Didius Avitus was ſucceeded by Verannius, who, Veranniut 
after ſome ſmall incurſions into the country of the Si- Fropretor. 
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Paylinus- Suetonius 


Paulinus Sur- was Ihe nert Propretor of| 
tonius Pro- 


prætor. 


People (who are euer making compariſons) he was e. 
qual to Corbulo, and ambitious to come up to his bo- 
our in reducing Armenia, by defeating the rebels: 
The Iſland of here. He prepared therefore to invade the Iſle of Mo- 
Mona. na, hich was well peopled, and bad been a conſtant 

barbour for fugitives. For this end be built flat bot. 

tomed veſſels, becauſe that fea is ſhallow, and, towards 
the ſhore, dangerous. Thus the foot paſſed over, the 
borſe Followed by the ford, or by ſwimming where the 
water was deep: The enemy ſtood armed on the ſhore 
to rective them, very thick and numerous; the women 
running up and down like furies, in a mourning dreſs, 
with their bair hanging looſe, and fire-brands in their 
hands; and the Druids round them, holding up their 
bands toward heaven, with dreadful curſes and im- 


Druids. 


precations. This =P fight amazed the ſoldiers, g 
4 


who ſtood ſtill, as i bad loft the uſe. of their 
limbs, and like men who were only to recerve the 
wounds of the enemy, But encouraged by their Gene- 
ral, and exborting one another not to fear a rout 0 
women and frantick people, they diſplayed their colours 
and marchedon, defeating all that oppoſed them, and 
beating them down, and rowling them in their own 
Viciral. wic- Ares. After this, they garriſoned * the towns of the 
; Wand, and cut down the groves conſecrated to their 
ſuperſtitious and cruel rites. For. they thought it 
js js to offer the bloodof captives upon their altars, 


15 


+ Fibris, andi to conſult their Gods by the F entrails of men. 
- During this action, news was brought Suetonius of 
the revolt of the Province. Praſutagus, King of the 
Praſutagus. Iceni, famous for his great treaſures, had made Ceſar 


and bis two Daughters bis heirs ; thinking by this re- 

ſpeft and compliment, to ſave his Kingdom and fa- 

mily from inſults : which happened quite otherwiſe , 

for bis Kingdom was made a prey by the Captains, and 
Boodicia, cal- bis houſe pillaged by the ſlaves. His wife Boodicia, 
led alſo Bon- to begin the Tragedy, was whipped, and his daughters 
dicea, and Fe- rviſbed. And, as if the whole was now become law. 
a. ful booty, the chief of the Iceni were deprived of their 
paternal eſtates; and thoſe of the blood-royal treated 
a the meaneſt ſlaves. Upon this inſult, and to pre- 
vent worſe, ſince they were now reduced into a pro- 
vince, the people began to murmur at and reſent the 
treatment, ang io compare one another*s misfortunes, 
and to aggravate every thing by the worſt conſtruc- 
tions : That their palience would only ſignify thus 
much ; their bearing one injury would bring on an- 
other. That heretofore every ſtate bad its own king 
but now they were ſubjected to two, the Lieutenant 
and the Procurator; the firſt preyed upon their blood, 
the ſecond upon their eſtates. That the enmity and the 
friendſhip of the governors proved equally pernicious, 
the one oppreſſed them with ſoldiers and officers, the 
other withextortion and affronts. That they could be 

| ſure of nothing, which either luſt or covetouſneſs 
might recommend to the Romans. That in war, he 
had the ſpoil who had the moſt courage and bravery 
to tate it; but that they were pillaged by cowards and 
weaklings. That theſe were the men that bereft them 

of their children, and preſſed them at their pleaſure 
or foreign ſervice, as if the Britains could fight for 


any country but their own. What vaſt numbers of 


' ſoldiers would they appear to have tranſported, ſhould 
the Britains take an account of their preſent ſtrength ? 
Thus Germany bad freed it {elf, which has only a ri. 
ver to defend it, and not an ocean: That they bad 
their country, their wives, and parents to fight for 
and inſpirit them, while the other bad only luxury 

and avarice. That theſe would retreat as Julius 


Czſar did, if they would but follow the bravery of 


' their anceſtors : That-they ought not to be diſmayedat 


the ſucceſs of one or two baltles : That fierceneſs and 


reſolution were the natural effects of miſery : . That 
Heaven ndw ſeemed to compaſſionate their diſtreſ3, in 
renioving the Roman General, and keeping the Le- 
gate employed in another Iſland : That the moſt dan- 


Britain, For bis conduct and reputation among the debat 


gerous part of the deſign ums what they were upon, the 
ing; 2 ee den, Mets | 
be diſcoveredinthe plot, than to attempt the egecuthor.. 
Having animated one another with theſe and the 
like motives, they' forthwith took arms, under the 
conduit of Boodicia, a lady of the blood-royal, (for 
the Britains make no diſtinction of ſex in point of 
Government) drawing over the T rinobantes ta re- 
voll with them, and ſuch others as were not yet Ibo- 
roughly inured to flavery ; who ſecretly conſpired to 
free themſelves; with the utmoſt ſpight and hatret a- 
ga 


q 


inſt the Veterans. For they being newly planted in | 
thecolony Camalodunum, had thruſt the inhabitants Colony of Ca. 
from their houſes, and diſpoſſeſſed them of their lands, #<odunum, 
calling them ſlaves and captives ;-and were encoura- 
ged in this outrage by the younger ſoldiers, who by the 
ſame calling were in hopes to be intitled to the ſame de- 

rees of licentiouſneſs. Moreover, the temple built 
in bonour of Div us Claudius ſeemed to them the foln- 
dation of a perpetual 22 Y and was & great che- 
fore, and the prieſts, choſen under a ſhero of religion 
to officiate there, ran away with their whole eſtates. 
Befides,: there could be no great difficulty in over- 
throwing a colony which had no forts nor caſtles ; for 
our commanders bad been ſo improvident as to tonſull 
pleaſure and delight, rather than uſe and ſervice. 
While things were in this ferment, the image of the 
GeddeſrViRtoria at Camalodunum, without any vi- See Xipbilin 
Able cauſe, dropped down, and in the fall turned back. in Nero. 
ward, as if yielding to the enemy. Several o entbu- In furore 
ſiaſtict women foretold our approaching deſtruttion, !*750t<- 
Strange noiſes were beard in the court, and a perfeti 
bowling in the theatre ; and an apparition + in the + Perhaps the 
Aſtuary, plainly ſignified the ſubverſion of that ca. Thames. 
22 Moreover, the ſea loo ted bloody ; and in the 
ebb, the effigies of dead. mens bodies were left upon 
the ſhore. All this gave great bopes to the Britains, 
but deſpair to the Veterans; who applied themſelves © 
to their Procurator — Decianus, becauſe Sueto- 
nius was at a great diſtance, He ſent them a 
but of two bundred men at moſt, - thoſe 2 
whereas the ſoldiers that were in the colony before, 
were but few, and relied wholly upon the protection 
of the temple. Some of thoſe who were privy to the 
conſpiracy, had ſo much blinded the colony, that they 
bad neither made trench nor ditch to defend them- 
ſelves, nor ſo much as ſent awny the old men, and the 
women, reſerving the youth only: Thus, living ſu- 
pinely, as in a profound peace, they were ſurpriſed ' 
by the barbarous mullitude. As for other things, 
they were preſently overthrown, or conſumed with 
' fire ; the Temple, whither the ſoldiers bad fled, was 
beſieged, and onthe ſecond day taken. The Britains 
being thus conquerors, and meeting Petilius Cerealis, Petilius Cere- 
Lieutenant of the ninth legion, which came to their 41: 
aſſiſtance, routed the legion, and put all the foot to © 
the ſword. Cerealis got off with the horſe, and 
retreated to his camp, where he defended himſelf by 
tbe help of the fortifications. Catus the Procurator 
was ſo daunted at this overthrow, and the general 
odium of the province (which wwas thus embroiled by 
bis avarice) that he paſſed over into Gaul. 

Suetonius however, with prodigious courage and 

reſolution, marched through the midſt of the enemy to 
London; which was not bonoured with the name of a 
Colony, but very famous for the concourſe of merchants, 
and for || :roviſions. Being come thither he could not pre- | Er commea- 
ſently reſolve, whether to make that the Seat of the tu, alias cen- 
war, or not; but, conſidering bis want of ſoldiers, and c. 
how much Petilius had ſuffered for his raſhneſs, be 
determined at laſt to ſacrifice this one t9wn to the ſafe- 
ty of the reſt. And not relenting at the ſighs and 
tears of the Inhabitants, who intreated his aid and 
protection, be gave orders to march, receiving ſuch as 
followed bim, into his army. Thoſe, who by weakneſs 
of ſex or age were ſtayed behind, or tempted by their 
affeftion to the place, to remain there, were deſtroyed 
by the enemy. The town of Verulam was overthrown 
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Tra- likewiſe 
ene, _ cafes, pillaged the ri 


alias militart 


"in. intant agen the Hoh and repardih of the rel: (tains4 erect any by bx 
155 Are It appeared that arp Bea apt citizens and al- | bad not more wounded. Jicia poiſoned 
Ii in t='u® lies were ſlain up and down in theſe places. They |berſelf And Pœnius Poſthumus, camp-maſter of 
' gins fe. mould not give quarter, nor ſell captives, nor practiſe the ſecond Legion, npon the news of the ſucceſs and 
dentibus in t. According to the laws of war z but did kill, bang, | viftory of the fourteenth and twentieth Legions (ba- 
2 5 burn, crucify, by way of retaliation upon their ene- vi ved his Legion of a ſhare in that 225. 
mies j and all in ſuch baſte, as if they foreſaw they | and, contrary to diſcipline and order, diſobeyed t 
muſt ſpeedily ſmart ſor it. | commands of his General) tabbed bimſelf. 


wr the barbarians paſſing by the forts * and| to thoſe of ancient 2 * the report F ſome, 
} and weakeſt places; F be-| there were lain little l/s than dolly, ily 
heut four hundred, and 


Suetonius, having with- bim the fourteenth le-| After a general muſter and review of bis army, * 


gion, with the d bearers of the twentieth, Suetonius 3ook the field again, to put an end 10 this 
and ſome ſupplies from the places there-abouts almoſt | war. And Ceſar reinforced him with a ſupply of 
to the number of ten thouſand fighting men, reſolved two thouſand Legionariesfrom Germany, eight auxili- 
without more ado to engage them ; and to this purpoſe | ary coborts, and a thouſand herſe ,, by which 
encamped in a place acceſſible by a narrow lane only, | Legion was compleated, Theſe coborts and ſome 
being fenced in the rear by a wood; as ſenſible, be | 9thers were ſent into freſh winter quarters j and the 
then baue no enemy but on the front, and that | c2untries that were either enemies or neutrali, were 
the plain was open, ſo that there would be no danger | waſted with fire and ſword. But ncthing was a 
of ambuſcades. He drew up the Legion cloſe in the Harper affliction to the Britains at this time than fa- 
middle, with the light ſoldiers. on both ſides, and the | mine; for, during this uproar, they bad neglected to 
* Procornibus. horſe as o the two wings, The Britains in great tri- | (ll the ground, and giving up themſelves wholly to 
umpb went ſhouting up and down in ſuch vaſt num-| proſecute the war, had depended upon WO. 
bers as were never ſeen ſo fierce andrevengeful, that | Thoſe nations which were yet unconquered,. were the 
their Wives were brought along with them, and more averſe to a treaty, por the news of a difference 
placed in carts in the utmoſt parts of the plain, to ſee| bettveen Suetonius and the new Procurator 
the Victory. Boodicia, with ber Daughters by ber | Claſſicianus (ſent to ſucceed Catus, 2 
in a chariot, went about to the ſeveral nations (for it | prejudicial to the publick intereſt. He had ſpread a 
was not unuſual among the Britains to go to war un- 74port, that a new Lieutenant was to be expected. 
der the conduct of women) aſſuring them, that ſhe | 99, without the yancour 75 an enemy, or the haugh- 
went not as one royally deſcend? 4, to fight for empire or | lineſt of a conqueror, would treat ſuch as yielded them- 
riches, but as one of the raged gr le for loſt liberty; Ives, with favour and clemency. He wrote to 
to revenge the ſtripes they wen ber, and the Rome likewiſe, that tbere was no end to be expected 
Aliſbonour they bad done ber daughters. That now the H Iba war, till Suctonius was recalled, imputing 
Roman luſt was grown ſo exorbitant and unruly, that all miſcarriages to bis perverſe condułt, but whatever 
they left none, neither old nor young, unraviſhed. | wa! proſperous and I icky, all that be attributed to 
That God's {uf vengeance would ever tread upon the | the good fortune of the Commonwealth, 
heels of wie 
to fight them, was alreadycut off ; that the reſt bad | 77's Liberti, was ſent into Britain, to ſee the ſtate of 
either kept themſelves in their camp, or fled for their | Mairs there, Nero boping that by his authority the 
lives, That they could not endure the very buzza's | difference might be compoſed between the Lieutenant 
and clamour of ſo many thouſands , much leſi could | and the Procurator, and the rebellious Barbarians won 
they ſtand againſt them. If they did but confider | over to'@ peace. Polycletus took care to ſhew his 
both armies, and the cauſe of war on both ſides, they Mate andgrandeur to Italy and Gaul, by a great train 
would reſolve either to conquer or to die in that battle. | and retinue: and likewiſeto appear formidable to the 
That for ber part, who was but a woman, this was | armies here, upon bis arrival. This made bim ridi- 
ber reſolution z the men, if they pleaſed, might live | culous to the enemy, who being then in the full enjoy- 
and be ſlaves. | ment of their liberty, knew uot what this peter of a 


the ninth 


neſs. That the Legion which had dared| Upon this account Polycletus, one of the Empe- Poleletw 


Julius F. Claffeia- 


which was very nus. 


Nor could Suetonius be ſilent in the midſt of ſo Freeman meant; and thought it ſtrange that a + |;her1i. 


great danger 3 for though be relied much upon the va- | General and his army, after ſuch great exploits, 

lour of bis men, be choje to animate and encourage Hon Id be ſubje to a Ser vant, However, every 

+ Somaras, ali} Ibem by arguments and intreaties ; That the + cla-| thing was related as fair as could be, to the Emperor. 
as Sense. mou andtbreateningsof the Barbarians were contemp-| Aud Suetonius, who was then employed in diſpatch- 
| lible that there were more women than youth among | ing be publick affairs, baving loſt ſome ſew galleys 


them: that being unwarlike and ill armed, they would | on the ſhore, ang the men in them, was commanded 


no ſooner feel the Roman ſwords which bad ſo often] (as though the war continued) t9 deliver up bis com- 
conquered them, but they would preſently fly ; that out | Million to Petronius Turpilianus, who had juſt be- 
of au army of many Legions, a few would gain the fore been Conſul, as a perſen of a more gentle tem- 
victory, and that their glory would be ſo much the Le, and more like to quiet the enemy in the way of 
greater, if ſo few did the wt sf a whole army; that | Forgiveneſs and Tenderneſs. He neither troubled 
his advice was, that they ſhould fight cloſe, and after | Ibe enemy, nor was troubled by them ; calling this 
they bad diſcharged their darts, they ſhould follow the | lazy and unattive courſe by the honourable name of 
blow with their pikes and ſwords, and not beed the P eace. And thus baving quieted the former broils, 
booty ; which would of courſe be the conſequence of | wilbout enlarging the conqueſts, he delivered the 
their victory. The ſoldiers were ſo forward and cou-|1'r9ince to Trebellius Maximus, 
rageous upon this ſpeech, and the veterans betookthem-| Ile was of an unactive temper, and uncxperienced 
ſelves ſo readily to their darts, that Suetonius, with | military, affairs; and ſo gaverned the Province after 
great aſſurance of victory, gave the ſignal, And firſt, | as gentle a manner as be could. Now the barbarous 
the Legion did not ſtir, but kept within the ſtrait, till| Britains began to be tainted, and to yield to the 
the enemy bad ſpent their darts; and then it ſallied] cbarms of vice; and the civil wars of the Empire 
Cane. out in* a Wedge upon them. The Auxiliaries made | Were a fair excuſe for the remiſueſs of the Lieutenant: 
tbe like onſet ;, and the horſe, with their ſpears, but the ſoldiers grew mutinous; for, being formerly in- 
breaking in upon the enemy, routed all that made ed to labour and diſcipline, the preſent peace and 
bead againſt them. The reſt got away, but with idleneſi made them wanton andhaughly. Trebellius 
great difficulty z, for the paſesquite round were blocked | alſo grew odious and contemptible to the army, by bis 
- Up by the Wazons, The ſoldiers gave no quarter, not baſeneſs and avarice. And their indignation was the 
ſo much as to tbe women; which, with the horſes | more inflamed by Roſcius Czlius, Lieutenant of the 
that were ſlain, increaſed the beaps of carcaſſes; This| twentieth Legion, who was formerly at variance with 


. vitory was very noble, and the glory of it not inferior | him, and now, by reaſon of the civil wars, more than 
Vor. I. C ever. 


Petronius 
Turpilianus. 


Trebellius 
Maximus 
Pro rirter. 
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Cælius charged bim with the ruin and beggary of the 


aud being reviled and affronted by the Auxiltaries, 


ed by the Lieutenants of the particular Legions all of 


Vetſtius Bo'a- 


nus, Propre- 


for. 


tions they bad made, they bad learned rather to hate 


Cartiſman- 
dua. 


From thence luxury; ſo that, deſpiſing her huſband 


Veſpaſcan be 


Emperor. - 
Jubus Agri- 
. Legio 


that famous ſhew of Caractacus 1o the people, was 


ever. | Trebellius charged Cælius with all the mu-| 
tinies, and neglef of diſcipline in the Army; and 


ons. And, by theſe cuarrels and contentions, 
all ſenſe of duty and reſpect was Iſt in the Ar- 
my. At laſt, the diſorder was ſo great, that Tre- 
bellius, being deſertcd by the wings of his Ar- 
my, and by the cohorts, who went over to Cælius, 


was forced to fly to Viteſlius. Notwithfanding the 
abſence and removal of the Conſular Lieutenant, the 
Province tontinuedquiet and peaceable; being govern- 


equal authority; though Cz:ius's boldneſs gained bim 
greater power than the reſt. 

During the civil war between Galba, Otho, and 
Vitellius; Vectius Bolanus was ſent by Vitellius 
to fucceed bim. He made no reformation of diſci- 
pline, and was as little troubleſome to the enemy as his 
predeceſſor, aud as careleſs of the licentiouſneſs of his 
army: only this difference there was, that Bolanus 
was innocent and free from crimes which made the 
other odious ;, ſo that inſtead of authority, he had the 
love of the army. And although Vitcllus ſent for 
ſupplies out of Britain, yet Bolanus deferred it, on 
pretence that Britain was far from being quiet. But 
ſoon aſter, the great eſteem which the Province had 
for Veſpaſian, induced Britain to declare for bim; 
for be had commanded the ſecond Legion bere under 
Claudius, and was eminent for his bravery and con- 
duct. Yet this revolt was not without oppoſition from 
the other Legions ; in which many Captains and ſoldiers 
who had been advanced by Vitellius, were very loth 
to change a Prince who was ſo well known among them. 
Tbe ſoldiers of the fourteenth Legion, called the Con. 
querors of Britain (being removed from Pence to 
the Caſpian war by Nero, and after, while they ſided 
with Otho, defeated) were ſent into Britain again by 
Vitellius, but recalled by a Letter from Mutianus, 

| Daring this civil war, there were no mutinies in 
the Britiſh army. And indeed, in all the civil wars of 
the Empire, the troops bere were more peaceable and 
quiet than in any other province: perb ps their diſ- 
tance and ſeparation ſrom the reſt of the world by the 
ocean, might cauſe it ; or poſſibly by the many expedi- 


| 


the name of an Enemy. However, encouraged by theſe 
diſſentions, and the frequent news of a civil war, the 
britains, upon Venuſius's inſtigation, began to lake 
heart : for beſides a fierce heady temper that was na- 
tural to him, and a hatred of the Romans, he was 
ſpurred on in this attempt by a peculiar ſpight to his 
Queen Cartiſmandua, Cartiſmandua governed 
the Brigantes z being nebly deſcended, and more 
perwerful than ever, ſince ſhe had treachercuſiy taken 
King Caractacus, and given Claudius Cæſar a 
Triun ph by preſenting bim to that Emperor; for 


a ſort of Triumph. From bence grew riches, and 


Venuſius, aud having cut off bis relations, ſhe made 
Vellocatus, her huſoand's armour-bearer, partner of 
her bed and throne : The Royal Dignity was ſoon 
ſhaken with this wickedneſs ; the city adhering io the 
huſband, and the Queen's luſt and cruelly to the adul- 
terer. Venuſius therefore, having drawn-in all the 
aſſiſtance he could, and joined the Brigantes (who 
themſelves had revolted to him) reduced her to the laſt 
exlremiiy. She applied herſelf to the Romans for re- 
lief, and our forces reſcued ber from many dangers : 
However, the Kingdom fell io Venuſius, and the 
aur to us. 

While Mutianus governed the City under Veſpa- 
ſian, Julius Agricola, who had declared for Vela. 
Gan, and was a perſon of great integrity and valour, 
was made Commander of the twentieib tegion in Bri- 
tain, which had declined the Oath for a long time; 


ſupplied their place, 


ee e Fe that ligio bad ras a-bead, 


gats. The Prætorian Legat was not able to rule 
them, but whetber th 
thoſe of the ſoldiers, is uncertain. Thus being appointed 
to ſucceed bim, and io puniſh them, he took this admi- 
rable mean, to ſeem rather to have found them dutiful, 
than io have made them ſo. And though Vectius Bo- 
lanus was then Lieutenant in Britain, and governed 
more mildly than was fit in ſo fierce a Province; 
yet Agricola laid a reftraint upon bimſelf, and ſmo- 
thered the heat of bis own temper, that it might 
not encreaſe and grow viſible; knowing the neceſſity 
of complaiſance, and of confidering as well * what 
was fit, as what was right. 

But when Veſpaſian, with the reſt of the world 
had gained Britain alſo ; he ſent over excellent Gene- 
rals and brave Armies, and the Enemies hopes were 


and was become formidable even to the Conſular Le- 
rough bis own ill diſpoſitions, or 


petilius Cere. 
alis Propre- 
t0 . 


abated. Petilius Cerealis exceedingly alarmed and 


terrifyed them ;, and attempted the City of the Bri- 
gantes, be moſt populous in all this Province; to 
whom be gave many, and ſome of them very bloody 
Battles, and either ſpoiled or conquered the greateſt 
part of their country. Thus, Cerealis ſeemed to have 
ſuperſeded the Care, and eclipſed the Glory of any 
that could come after bim; toben Julius Frontinus, 
agreat man, and as eminent as could be after ſuch a 
predeceſſor, ſucceeded to the ſame charge. He ſubdued 
the ſtrong and warlike nation of the Silures : where 
be had not only a tout enemy, but a very difficult fitua- 
tion, to cope with, In this tate was Britain, and in 


J :lius Fronti- 
nus Propre- 


tor. 


this poſture was the war, when Agricola was 


ſent over in the middle of ſummer. Our ſoldiers 
minds and bopes were bent upon reſt and a concluſion 
of the war; and the enemy longed for an opportunity 
to begin it, The Ordovices, a little beftre the ar- 
rival of Agricola, had almoſt entirely routed a wing 
of ours that was quartered in the frontiers of their 


ready to riſe; all approving the example, either as 
defirous of war, or to try the temper of the new Lieu- 
tenant. 

Agricola, though the ſummer was almoſt over, 
and though his forces lay diſperſed up and down the 


country ; and by this means the whole Province was 


Province expecting no further trouble for that year, 


(all which retarded and croſſed bis expedition) and 
though ſome thought it mere adviſable to ſecure ſuch 
places as were ſuſpicicus : yet be reſolved to foreſtall 
theſe dangers ;, and having drawn together the Enſigns 
of the Legions, and a pretty good body of Auxiliaries, 
and finding that the Ordovices durſt not come down 
into tbe plains, be drew up his men, and put bimſelf at 
the head of them; that by expcfing his perſon alike, be 
might make them alike couragious. Having alnioſt 
cut off this whole nation, and knowing the neceſſily of 
purſuing bis blow, and that every thing bereafter 
would fall out anſwerable to the event of bis firſt 


actions: be determined to make himſelf maſter of the © 


Ne of Mona; which, as I have already ſaid, would 
have been conquered by Paulinus, if a general revolt 


The Illand 
Mona. 


of the Province had net prevented bim. This deſign 


being not laid before, they wanted ſhips for the expedi- 
tion; but the contrivance and reſolution of the General 
He commanded a choice body of 
auxiliaries (who were well acquainted with thoſe 
Fords, and, by the cuſtom of their native country, were 
able in ſwimming to govern themſelves, ' their horſes, 
and their arms at the ſame time) to throw aſide their 
baggage, and march over on a ſudden. Which «was 
ſo effeftually done, that the enemy, wwho expected a 
fleet, and were thinking of ſhips, anda ſea to be paſſed, 
were ſurpriſed, and ſuppoſed nothing could be invincible 
to men, that began a war with that kind of reſolu- 
tion. Thus, a peace was deſired, and the Iſland ſur- 
rendered, and Agricola became great and famous; as 
having upon his firſt entrance (a time uſually ſpent in 
oftentation and ceremony) carried on an Attempt of ſo 


and there he beard, that his predeceſſor bad carried 
2 . | 


much labour and danger. 
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Hoever, Agricola was ſo far from growing vain, dence, that theſe were the only new forts in Britain 9 
upon this ſucceſi, that he would not allow it to be a] which were never afterwards attemp ed. 

victory or expedition, which was only to keep thoſe in| The following winter was ſent in a very wiſe pro- 
order who were formerly ſubdued : be would not ſo|jeft. For whereas the Britains lived after a rude 
much as ſuffer it to be rewarded with laurel. But by| ftraggling manner, and were therefore ready to break 
thus concealing his glory, be increaſed it, every one] out into open war upon every occaſion , that be might 
thinking, what noble exploits he muſt bave in his by pleaſures induce them to be quiet, be exhorted them 


mind, who could diminiſh ſo great an action. Now, 
knowing the diſpoſition and temper of his Province, 
and being taught by the ſad experience of others, that 


privately, and alſo aſſiſted them, to Luild Temples, 
places of publick reſort, and fine bouſes : thoſe who 
were forward, be commended ; thoſe obo were ſlow 


affairs would never be ſettled by fighting, while| and backward, be reproved. And thus the bonour 


wrongs and injuries were permilted; be reſolved in 
the next place to cut off the cauſe of war : and, to 


of being bis favourite, impoſed a kind of neceſſity upon 
them. Moreover, be took care to have the ſons of 


begin with bimſelf firſt, he made a reformation of | their Nobility brought up in the liberal arts; pre- 
bis own family; a thing no leſs difficult to ſome than| ferring the wit and parts of the Britains before thoſe 


to govern a Province, He commilted no public bu- 
fineſs to the management of bis ſervants or his free- 


of the Gauls; ſo that they, who but lately deſpiſed © 
the Roman language, did now affect and ſtudy the 


men; be would never * advance ſoldiers upon private graces of it. . From that time alſo our modes and 


and particular views, nor upon the recommendation 


dreſſes became in requeſt among them, and the * Gown e Tega. 


and interceſſion of the captains ; but would ſtill raiſe| was commonly worn. By degrees, they came to thoſe 


the beſt ; taking it for granied that ſuch would be 
moſt faithful. He had an eye upon every thing, but 
would not rigorouſly exact duty. As for ſmall faults, 
be would pardon them; but would ſeverely correct 
the more beinous. However, puniſhment was not 
always inflitted ; ofi-times, the repentance of the ef- 
fender was actepted by bim, chooſing rather not to 
prefer ſuch as were like to offend, than to have them 
condemned and puniſhed for it. He made the pay- 
ment of corn and tribute which was impoſed, more 
eaſy and tolerable, by laying it equally, and cutting 
off the exaftions, which were a greater grievance 


© than the tribute itſelf. For the people were compel- 


led before, to wait the opening of the publick granaries, 
and both to buy and ſell their own corn after the rale 


incitements to debauchery, Porticos, Baths, and 
Banquets ; which went by the name of genteelneſs 
among the ignorant, when they were indeed but 
badges of ſlavery. 

5 the third year of bis wars here, he diſcovered a 
new Country, waſting all as he marched to the very 
Taus; Fr that is the name of the Aſtuary: which A/luary of 
ſo terrified the enemy, that, though our army was ſad- Ta 
ly harraſſed by reaſon of ill weather, yet they durſt 
not give us battle; beſides, be bad leiſure alſo to 
build forts and caſtles. It bas been obſerved by ths 
beſt maſters of war, that no Captain ev:r choſe Places 
to better advantage. No caſtle of his raiſing ua. 
ever taken by force, or ſurrendered upon terms, or 
quitted as uncapable of defence. Their ſallies were 


] 


that was ſet them. The Purveyors alſo would com- | frequent, and they were always prepared with a 
mand them to carry it about, and into very diſtant | year's proviſion againſt long fieges. Thus we wwin- 
places; ſo that the country ſhould ſometimes carry | tered there without fear, each caſile Leing able to de- 
from the neareſt camps to thoſe which were far off | fend itſe f; which diſappcinted the enemy, and mcd: 
and out of the way, till, to the particular gain of | them deſpair. For, formerly they would regain in 
theſe men, every place compounded for liberty to car- | winter what they loſt in ſammer, but they were n1w 

ty as it might moſt conveniently. By a redreſs of | worſted alike in both ſeaſens. In all theſe act ions, 
theſe grievances in the firſt year of his Lieutenancy, Agricola never robbed anoth.r cf the honour that 
be brought peace into ſome credit; which, by the| was due to hin; but let bim be Captain, or any other 
negle or connivance of his predeceſſors, was little | Officer, be would faithfully alleſt the bravery of the 
leſs terrible to the Britains than war. | ation. Semehave acccunted bim too ſbarp and bil- 
_ ter in bis reproofs , and it muſt be granted, that as 

Veſpaſian died about this time; who, upon | he was affable and courteous to the good, ſo be was 
thoſe victories, and his own perſonal valour | moroſe to the bad. But then, his anger never out- 
under Claudius, is thus addrefled by Valerius lived the reprebenſion. If he paſſed a thing by with- 


Flaccus 1 out notice, there was no fear of malice in the heart ; 
for he thought it more excuſable, even to commit the 

Tuque 6 Pelagi qui major aperti offence, than to hate the offender. 
Fama, Caledonius poſtquam tua carbaſa vexit The fourth ſummer was ſpent in ſettling what he 
Oceanus, Phrygios prius indignalus Iulos. had already gained ; and if the valour of bis armies, 


and the glory of the Reman empire, could have per- 
O you, whoſe glorious reign | mitted it, they needed not have ſought another boun- 
Can boaſt new triumphs o'cr the conquer'd dary in Britain. Glota and Bodotria (two arms of 
main, x |/wo oppoſite ſeas, ſhooting a great way into the 
Since your bold navy paſy/d the Britiſh ſea, | country) are parted by a narrow ſlip of land, which 
That ſcorn'd the Cæſars, and the Roman ſway. | was then ſecured by our garriſons : Jo that the Ro- 
mans were maſters of all on this fide, buving pent 
Tit Empe- I ben Titus (the Delight of the world) ſucceeded i up the enemy as it were within another Iſland. 
ror, bis father, Agricola, as ſoon as the ſummer came] In the fifth year of this war, Agricola tcok ſhip- 
on, drew his army together, Thoſe who in their , ping, and ſeuilew over to nations never knewn before; 
march behaved themſelves modeſtly, he commended ; | which, after many ſucceſsful enccunters, he ſubdued, 3 
thoſe wha marched looſe and ſtraggling be reprimanded.] and then planted forces in theſe paris of Britain which * 
Ile always choſe the place of encampment himſelf, | lie tewards Ireland , more out of hope than out of 
aud would try the friths and thickets firſt, in perſon ; | fear. For Ireland, being ſituated between Spain and „n 
and, that bis own territories might not be pillaged by| Britain, and lying convenient for the French ſea, 
the enemy, he would never let them be quiet from | would, with many other advantages, have unitedihoſe 
excurſions, and, when be thought be had ſufficiently | mighty members of the empire. In bigneſs, it is leſs 
alarmed them, be would give over, that they might | than Britain; but larger than the Iſlands of cur ſea. 
again taſte the happineſs of peace, By this means, | The ſoil, the temperature cf the air, and the nature 
many cities, which lived upon equal terms till that | and manners of the people, are not much different 
time, gave hoſtages, and ſubmitted themſelves, re-|from the Britiſh. The ports and havens are bet- 
. cetving our garriſons, and permitting usto build caſtles | ter kncwn, ty reaſon of greater trade and com- 
among them; which be did with that care and pru- | merce. Agricola had formerly received a Tong of 
| | | that 
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that country, who was driven dut by civil wars 3 and eftabliſh a confederacy among the cities. And thus 
under pretence of friendſbip, bad kept him for a fair both armies left the field with minds full of boftility. 
vccaſſon. I have often heard bim ſay, that with one This ſummer a Cohort of Uſipians raiſed in Ger- 
legion and ſome fem auxiliaries, Ireland might be con-| many and ſent over into Britain, undertook a very 
quered and kept in Obedience; and that it would he ſtrange and memorable adventure. Having killed their 
of great conſequentt to our intereſt in Britain, if tbe Captain and ſome Soldiers who were diſperſed among 
Roman forces were planted on all fides of it, and li- them to teach them to exerciſe, they fled, and embarked 
berty baniſhed out of ſight. — in three veſſels, compelling the maſters io carry them 

About this time died Titus; who for theſe ex. off but only one of them doing bis duty, the other 
ploits of Agricola, was ſaluted Emperor fifteen| Io were ſain upon ſuſpicion : and this tirange kind 
times, as Xiphilin tells us; and as is manifeſt from of r fatt being not yet known ) was accounted 
an ancient Coin. Under Domitian, Agricola, in| miraculous. Afterward, being tofſed up and down, 
. the ſixth Summer of his Lieutenancy, being appreben- and falling upon- ſome Britains who oppoſed them in 


Anpla Civi- five of a general inſurrettion * in thoſe large cities and their own defence, often e and ſometimes 
rar, al. An- "remote countries beyond Bodotria, and that his march conquered, they came to ſuch want of proviſion at 


plas civitater. mould be made very troubleſome by the enemy; ſent out laſt t 


bat they eat one another ;, firſt the weakeſt, and 


a fleet to try the creeks and havens. Thus, Agricola | after that by lot. Thus, baving floated round Bri- Britain ſailed 


was the firſt that ſupported his land- army by a fleet | #61 oft 
and, to ee honour and advantage, carried on|/#ill to guide it, they were taken firſt bythe Suevians, 
the war both by ſea and land. Off- times it happened, | and then by the Friſians, for pirates, Some of them, 
that the troopers, the foot ſoldiers, and the ſeamen, being bought by the merchants, and by change of 
would meet and make merry together z, each map nig - | maſters brought to our coaſt, grew famous upon the 
ing his own feats and adventures, and making their | account they gave of this adventure. 

vaunts and compariſons, ſoldier-like, the one of the| In the beginning of the ſummer, a great misfortune 
twvods and high mountains, the other of the dangersof | befel Agricola in bis own ſamily ; for be loft his ſon, 
the waves and tempeſt, the one valuing bimſelf upon] who was about a year old. His carriage under this 
the land and the enemy, the other upon the ſea it ſelf, | AMictionm was neither vain glorious (like that of ſome 
ſubdued by bim. The Britains (as we underſtood by great men in ſuch caſes) nor on the other hand ſoft and 
the priſoners) were amazed and daunted at the fight | effeminate. Among other conſolations be made War 
vf this fleet; confidering that if once their ſea was diſ. one. | Having therefore ſent bis fleet before (which by 
covered, and navigable, all retreat and refuge would making a de cent bere and there, might render the 
be cut off. Whereupon the Caledonians, with great | conſternation great and unceriain) Bimſelf made a 
preparation, but (as it uſually is in things anknown) | quick march, at the bead of the army; to which he 
nt ſo great as reported, broke out into open war, and | had added ſome of the ſtouteſt Britains (whom, after 
aſeulied our caſtles ; that, by being the aggreſſors, | the teſt of a long peace, be had found faithful) and 
they might diſhearten us: ſo that ſome poor ſpirits on | came to the hill Grampius, where the enemy had 
our fide, under a ſhew of prudence, adviſed Agricola | Poſted themſelves. For the Britains, not at all dif- 
fo retire to this fide Bodotria, and rather to make a mayed at the loſs of the laſt batile, and thinking of 
voluntary retreat, than a forced one. In the mean | nothing now but revenge or ſlavery, by leagues and 
time, u bad advice that the enemies defign was to di- | treaties had united the whole ſtrength of their cities; 
vide, and attack us in many places at once. Where- | being at laſt ſenſible, that a common danger muſt be 
upon, leſt be ſhould be ſurrounded by the numbers of | diverted by confederacy and union. Above thirty 
. the enemy and their knowledge of the country, he like-| thouſand armed men were now in the field, beſides a 
wiſe divided bis army, and marched in three bodies. | great number of youth, and luſiy old men who had 
They, | baving intelligence of this, forthwith took been formerly famous in the wars, and ſtill retained 
another courſe, and in one entire body fell upon our 
ninth legion, as the weakeſt ; and in the night, be- 
tween ſleep and fear, cut off our centinels, and broke 
in among them. Thus, the battle began in the very 
camp; when Agricola having diſcovered the enemy's 
march by his ſcouts, traced them, and ſent the light- 


by birth and merit the chief commander, while the 
multitude was eager to be engaged, is ſaid to have 
addreſſed them in this manner : 

When-T confider the cauſe of this war, and our 
preſent neceſſity, T have great reaſon to preſume, that 
eſt of his horſe and foot to attack their rear; 'which | ubis day, with this unanimous reſolution, will give 
were ſeconded with the hnzz4a's of the whole army, | a happy beginning to the freedom of the whole Mand. 
and the appearance of their colours towards break of Me have lived thus long in the full enjoyment of 
day. This danger on all ſides terrified the Britains; our liberty : and now there is no other country be- 
and the Romans taking heart, inſtead of fighting for ond this, nor indeed ſea, to ſecure us, while the Ro- 
their lives, fongbt now for honour. They choſe to man navy bovers upon our coaſts, So that, as ho- 
make a ſally, and after a ſtarp diſpute at the very | nour will recommend arms to men of valour, ſo will 
gates, put them to the rout ; while both our armies | ſelf-preſervation to the moſt cowardly. The battles 
were contending, the one io come up timely with 4 which with various ſucceſs have been fought againſt the 
fiſtance, the other not to ſeem to need it. If the | Romans, bave ever bad a refuge in our bravery, and 
fens and woods had not protected the enemy in this expected a turn from it. For we are the very flower 
flight, they had been intirely conquered. Upon ibis of the Britains, and therefore ſeated in the inmoſt 

brave action, and the fame of the victory, the tobole Parts of the Country; we are out of the fight of thoſe 
army grew ſo reſolute, that they thought nothing in- Nations who are enſlaved by the enemy, and our eyes 
vincible to them ;, they clamoured to be led into Cale- | are yet unpolluted, and free from the contagion of fo- 
donia, and to fight their way to the utmoſt bounds of [reign tyranny. There is no country farther on this 
Britain. The very men who were but juſt before ſide, nor liberty on that ; this corner, which bas been 
adviſing a wary conduct, were forward and bluſter-|hitherto unknown to fame, hath hitherto preſerved ns. 
ing, now the danger was over. And this is always] Now, the remoteſt part of Britain lies open to them ; 
an unequitable rule in war; every one claims a ſhare| and people think every thing great and magnificent 
in ſucceſſes, but misfortunes are always imputed to|that is ſtrange and unknown. Beyond us there is no 


tain, and loft their ſhip, in concluſion, or want gf "ound. 


the ſcars and badges of their bravery. Galgacus, Galgacus. 


one. However, the Britains attributing all this to| country, nothing but waves and rocks ; * the land in- * Interiores 
good luck and the condut? of the General, and not to ward is allunder the Roman vaſſalage already. It Rimani, of 
valour, were not at all dejected, but went on to arm ſis in vainto curry favour with them by addreſs and ſub- Hatice af 
their youth, to convey their wives and children into | miſſion ; their pride and baughtineſs is not to be ſo 4 Sen 


ſafe places, and by aſſemblies and religious rites to|laid, who ranſack the univerſe, and when they have 
| plundered 


Mp 


TFrinobantes. 


+ Unae eſ en- 
demus, al. 


abunde. 


lonia. 


is ever ungrateful to the Conqueror. And even this 
. diſtance and privacy, as it makes us ſafe, ſo will it 


| as their fear abates. We bave all the motives that 


theirs by the name 


of proviſion, Our ut ta the 
drudgery 1 of paving bogs and woods. with a thouſand 
indigniti 


laſt comer is ever the jeſt of bis fellow-ſervants; ſo ful 


in this ancient Family the World, we (who ſhall be 
the laſt and the vileſt flaves) are now to be de. 
ſtroved, if they can do it. For we have uo fields to 
cultivate, neither mines nor havens. te employ us; 


This is now. the eighth year, Fellow: ſoldiers, that 


Army, dau have bad a faithful General, We 
have butb exceeded: I bave extended this Conqueſt - 
further than any other Lieutenant, you baue done 
mare than any former army. Wo are uot poiſed 
of the baunds of Britain by fame or rumour, but by 


and therefore to what purpoſe ſhould they let us live ? | Camps and Weapons, Britainis now found and ſub- 


Beſides, the courage and reſolution of the Conquered 


make us the more ſuſpetied. Seeing then we have 10 
mercy to rely on, let us put on reſalution; all who 
tender their ſafety, all who value their honour. Toe 
Trinobantes, under the condutt of a woman, exltr- 
pated a Colony, and forced their caſtles; and, if ſuc- 
ceſs had not fac tened their diligence, they might 
have intirely freed themſelves from the Raman yoke. 
We are as yet whole and untouched : we were born 
free; I let us ſhew them at the firſt onſet the bra 
very of the men they'll meet with in Caledonia. Do 
you imagine the courage of the Romans in war to be 
as great as their debauchery in peace? Their glory is 
all owing to our diſſentions ; the folly of their ene- 
mies have raiſed the reputation of their arms. As 
nething but ſucceſs could have kept that medley army, 
picked up out of ſo many ſeveral nations together ; 
fo upon any miſcarriage you will ſee them diſſolve , 
unleſs we can ſuppoſe that the Gauls and Germans, 
nay, to our ſhame be it ſpoken, many of our own 
Countrymen, lending their lives to eſtabliſh a foreign 
er (who bave yet been much longer enemies than 
ſlaves to them) can go on with true zeal and affeftion 
in this quarrel. No, this is nothing but the effect of 
fear and terror, which are weak motives of endear- 
ment : theſe removed, their batred will break out, 


excite to Bravery on our fide. The Romans have no 
Whives to encourage them lo ſtand, no parents to up- 


| 


dued. - In eur marches ever begs, bills, and rivers, 
when we baue been ſpent aud weary, how often bave 
I heard the valiant among us aſking when this enemy 
would face them, when they would give them bat- 
tie? We have now unkennelled them ; we bade 
them bere before us. We have our Wiſhes, and a 
brave occaſion to ſbee our valour. If we win this 
victory, every thing will be plain and eaſy ; if we 
laſe it, every thing will go backward, For, as this 
tedious march, thoſe weeds and eſtuaries we have 
paſſed are glorious and bonourable to us while we 
advance againſt the Enemy; ſo if we run away, 
the greateſt advantages now will then be moſt fatal 
and dangerous. We are not fo well acquainted with 
the country as they, nat ſo well furniſhed with pro- 
viſions ,, but we have as many hands, and as good 
arms, and thereby may bave every thing elſe. Fer 
my cwn part, I am long ſince convinced, that there 
is no ſafety for General or army in flight. To die in 
the bed of honour, is better than to live in diſgrace ; 
and a man's ſafety and bis bonour are inſeparable. 
Nor will it be inglorious to die in the utmoſt bounds 
of Earth and Nature. If a new nation, er an un- 
knewn enemy, were nc to encounter you, I would 
exhort you, by the examples of other armies; but 
now reflect upon your former actions, and put the 
queſtion to your own eyes. Theſe are the very men 
that laſt year fell upon one Legion in the Night, 
and were routed by mere noiſe. Theſe are the ar- 
ranteſt cowards of the whole Iſland, otherwiſe they 
had not been ſo long alive. For, as it is in woods and 


braid them if they run away; they have many of | 
them either no country at all, or at leaſt not this. | 
Their number is ſo ſmall, as they ſtand full of fear, 
gazing at the heavens, the ſea, the woods, and every 


thing ſtrange about them; that they ſeem pent up, and 


delivered into our hands by Providence. Let us not 
be daunted by the ſhew they make, by the ſhining of 
their gold and ſilver, which will neither defend 


them, nor burt us. We ſhall find Friends in the 


very body of the enemy. The Britains know it is their 
own cauſe , the Gauls are ſtill mindful of their loſt 
liberty : and the Germans will deſert them, as the 
Uſipians lately did. There is nothing beſides that 


* Serum Colo- toe have to fear; the Caſtles are empty, the * Colo- 
nie, alias Co- , 


nies conſiſt of old men, and the Cities are in diſcon- 
tent and faction, while they unwillingly obey theſe 
who unjujily govern, You ſee the Roman General, 


' theRoman army here before you. Mere are the tri- 


butes, mines, and 


all the plagues and puniſhments 
Vol. I. | 


foreſts, the ſtrongeſt game is not to be ſtarted but by 
force and violence, while the limorous and fearful 
are ſcared and ſcour off upon the firſt noiſe; ſo the 
beſt and ſtouteſt of the Britains we have already 
met with, and diſpatched; what remains is nothing 
but a herd of cowardly Renegadoes. We have at 
laſt an opportunity to engage them ; not becauſe they 
give it us, but we have overtaken ibem, as they 
ſtand in the height of confuſion like ſtocks before us, 
ready to preſent us with a noble and memorable vic- 
tory. Let us then put an end to this uar; let us 
make this day the bappy conclifien of fijty years la- 
bour ; and let your country ſee, that their army can 
neither be charged with prolonging the war, nor 
flipping opportunities to cempleat the conqueſt. 
Agricola was going on, when the ſoldiers ſhewed 
great ſigns of reſolution and eagerneſs ; and with 
the utmoſt chearfulnejs immediately ran to their 
Weapons. Seeing them ſufficiciently animated, be 
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brew der 2 this orfler. The auxiliary foot; in 
all hoon placed in the middle, and i 
them with 3000 horſe 4 behind them be threw up 


the legions before the camp, that the vigor mix bi 
be the more glorioas without the loſs of Roman blood, 


and that, in caſe of neceſſity they might be ready to d. 
fit. The Britiſh army was drawn up upon the bill, 
both for Pet and terror; the fir ft bittalion on even 
ground, the reſt higher and bigher, as the bill aſcend- 
ed. Thefield bettveen +, hong the noiſcof hor ſes and 
chariots, ranging up and . Agricola perceromyg 
the enemy to be too numerous for bim, and fear ing leſt 
he ſhould be over-winged, and ſo flanked by them; 
ſtretched out bis front, though ſomewhat 100 thin; 
inſomuch that many adviſed Bim to bring up the Le- 
gions; but being naturally inclined to hope the beſt, 


bis bor ſe, and put bimſelf at the head of brs foot. 


The © fight 
112 eat courage and conduct; for 
with their roaf ſwords and ſhort bucklers they 


would ſtrite afide or bear off the darts of the Ene- 
my, — 1 return great volliesof their-own. Agri- 


+ Cobertatus. cola thereupon + commanded three Coborts of the Ba. 


_-* Complexum 
Avmorum, 05 


in ꝗperto. 


mixed tbemſe 


tavians and two of the Tungrians to advance, and 
male up totbem with fword in band. They werevery 
expert and able at it ; whereas the _ by reaſon 
of their little targets and unweildy fewords, lay under 
eat diſadvantages ; for the ſwords of the Britain: 
ing without points, were unſerviceable o in cloſe 
bi, or at a diſtance. Now, asthe Batavians began 
to lay about them, to ſtrite at them with the boſſes 
of their bucklers, to puſh them in the very faces, 
10 diſpatch theſe that flood loweſt, and to fight 
their way up the very mountain; the other cohorts, 
ſpurred on with emulation, fell on likewiſe, and 
beat down ail before them ſo faſt, that man 
half dead or wholly wntoucbed were left bebin 
through haſte to conquer the whole. In the mean 
time, the horſe began to fly, and the charioteers 
among the foot; and though we 
were under ſome apprebenfions from them in par- 


_ ticular, yet by reaſon of the cloſeneſs of their ranks, 


foreſeen that danger, eaſily repelled them by four 


and the unevenne/s of the ground, they proved of no 
advantage. Thiswas not like an engagement of borſe, 
but cloſe and fixed, overbearing one another with the 
force and weight of the borſes. Many times the cha- 
riots, as they ran up and dawn at rovers, and the 
frigbted borſes that bad loſt their riders, and ſcoured 

astheir fears guided them, would over-runtboſe 
that inet them, or croſſed their way. And now they 


en the bill, who had not been yet engaged, perceiving & 


ance, and 
cola having 


the ſmall number of our army, began to 
wheel in upon their back z, but 


ings which be had kept as a reſerve; and theſe 
__ them retreat as faſt as they bad advanced. So 
now this projet of the Britains was turned upon 
themſelves; for the wings were immediately order- 
ed to divide from the front, and wheel about upon 
the backs of the enemy. Upon this the ſcene began to 
be very tragical along 8 3 one Purſuing, an- 
other wounding, a third taking, and killing that 
Priſoner as ſoon as be could take another. Now 
whole regiments of the enemy, according to their ſe- 


- weral diſpoſitions, ibo armed and more numerous, 


turned tbeir backs; whilſt others of them, diſarmed, 


ran deſperately upon the ſwords of their enemy. The 
whole field was nothing but a mixed heap of arms, 


' carcaſſes, mangled limbs, and blood; and ſometimes 


a mixture of rage and valour in the conquered : As 
ſoon as the enemy drew near the woods, they began 
to rally, and encloſed the moſt forward of our men, 
that had followed raſhly, and were unacquainted 
with the country. So that if Agricola, who was 


and to bear up againſt the worſt, be alighted frum ing from 


an at ſome diſtance, wherein the| compaſſi 


were thick, ad to range them on borſedack where * 


Hibitraßb- 
neſs. But, whentbey ſaw us united, and in an orderly 
purſuit, they fled ap ain, not in troops as before, and 
with an eye upon one another, bit diſperſed andflirag- 
gling into remote and by. places. At laſt, night and 
wearineſs put anend to the chaſe. Of the enemy there 
fell 10000, of ns 340, among whom tua Aulus At- 
ticus, of aCobort, carried on too far by the 
beat of youth; and the eagerneſs of bis borſe. The vifto« 
| ry and the ſpoil made the night pleaſant to the Conquer - 
ors. But theBritains wandering up and down 1he field, 

which ſounded with the mixed Cries of men and wo- 


IS 
ing tot eſcaped; in for ſaking and burn- 
ing their own bouſes out o 0 3 and in ſbiſt. 
i one bole to another. Sometimesin conſult with 
one another, and taking heart; then again affeFedwith 
on, and tener with madneſs, at the fipbt of 


the dear pledges of their love. And it is ceftainthat 


ſome of them laid violent hands upon their own Wives 
and Children, as the beſt office they could do them.” The 


day following ſhewed the greatneſs of this vittory 


more fully. where filence and deſolation; no 
not a ſoul to be met with by our ſcouts, who were ſent 
into all parts of the Country, but found t hat the flight 
was uncertain, and that the were ſcattered and 


far ſpent, ſo that be could not intirely finiſÞ1he war) 
marched his army into the Country of the Horeſti. 
Having received boſtages from them, be commanded 
bis Admiral toſail round Britain, furniſbing bimwith 
all things neceſſary ; and having ſent the terror of the 
Roman name before bim, be bim 

with the bor ſe and foot, that bythis delay be might awe 
bis new conqueſts, and then be put bis army into win- 
ter-quarters. About the ſame time, the fleet, with a 


Fair wind, and à reputation noleſs fair, put in at the 
Trutulenſian Port, the ſame from which it ſet out; 5. phy 
reads it, Rha- 


and coaſting along the 
rived azai N 


azam 


neareſt Þ fide 2 ar- 
e. * And baving doubled the poi 


arrying off the wounded ; in 


wponthemountains,the bouſes burning afaroff and = 


diſperſed. Hereupon Agricola (the ſummer being | 


marched ſlowly - 


the utmoſt land, they firſt diſcovered — + Latere, al. 


Litore. 


Nand,; and at the ſame time found oui the eso Ork- „ Britain fit 


ney, and ſubdued them, which bad been onlybeardof certainly diſ- 


till then. Oroſius, and others after him, falſly a- 


. . . an 


ney. 


Agricola having ſent a plain account of theſe tranſ- 
ations, without either gloſs or addition, by letter to 
Domitian, the Emperor received it (as bis manner 
was) with a ſbet of great joy; though really with 
eat trouble and concern. He was conſcious to bim- 
ſelf that bis late triumph in Germany wwas groundleſs 
and ridiculous, having bought certain people of that 
country, and dreſt them up in cloaths and bair, like 
captives; whereas now a victory great and real, 
wherein ſomany thouſands of the wereſlain,was 
untver ſally applauded. It was dangerous be thought 
that the bonour of a private man ſhould eclipſe theglo- 
ry of a Prince: That be had ſuppreſſed the ſtudy of 
Oratory and other Liberal Arts to no purpoſe, if ano- 


ther could thus out-do him in theartsof war : That, 


for other malters, they might be born with; but none 
ought to bea great General but a Prince. Being tor- 
mented with theſe thoughts, and (what was ever a 
ſign of miſchief) very much alone in bis cloſet, be 
concluded it would be beſt to conceal bis reſentments 
till the noiſe of this victory, and the love andreſpet? 
be bad gained in the army, was abated; for as yet 
Agricola was in Britain. And therefore be took 
care that triumphal bonours, a noble ſtatue, and 
every thing uſual upon ſuch a ſolemnity, ſhould be 
decreed him (and that in very honourable terms) by 
tbeSenate; and withal, cauſed a report to be ſpread, 
that the Province of Syria (then vacant by the death 


every where at hand, had not ſent out ſome of the of Atilius Rufus, Lieutenant, and reſerved ſo; 
beſi and lighteſt of bis forces to ſcour the country, ſome perſon of quality) was deſigned for him. Ii 


and commanded the horſemen tolight where the woods | 


> 


was alſo commonly thought, that he ſent a Freeman, 
one 


cove 


to be 
Iſland. 
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Auguſta, the Legio faxta victrix, and the dne 
vittris. But this. is to be underſtood of Seve- 
rus's time 3 . 8 
other Legions, d more. although 
Strabe writes, that one was ſufficient * Ord mili- 
G. awe 775 og! 4 under CO 

Legio ſecunda a, the Legio 9. of Spain, 
and the 14th Legion called Giming Mertiz vic. 
and. trix, were garrifoned here: nay, even about 

Nome Veſpaſian's time, Joſephus tells us here were 
four Legions garriſoned in this Iſland. The 


; of bis Ft words are, Britain is encompaſſed with the ſea, and 
dered) by night i is not much leſi than our world. The inhabitants are 
mittad into the Palace: tu reduced to t 
pay ry cds and not one word to him; |that 


and ſo be drew 


Agricols's ſuectſſor, according to ſome, was 


often the foundations of Towns and Cities, not 
$alefiins Ln- Cn. Trebellins ; but in my opinion, Salyftins Lu- only in other Provinces, but in Britain too. 
call, Liev- cullus, who was ſoon. put to death by Domitian, Thus the yoke was firſt laid upon the Britains The Roman 
tenant of Bri- — | 1 . | 
_—_ for ſuffering a new ſort of ſpears. to be called by troops and garriſons (which were conſtantly yoke- 
{rvirages Lame Leckllee. At which time + Arviragus|kept here, to the great terror of the Inhabitants) 
the Britain. flouriſhed in this Iſland, and not in the days of and then by tribute and impoſts; upon which 
1 — Claudius, as Geoffry of Monmouth romances. account they had their Publicans, that is, Cor- 


Brit. p. 35. For that of Juvenal is to be underſtood of Domitian, ae oo Leeches, whe — _ Blood, 8 
6. INI 3 . eee confiſcated their 8, an tribute“ in 2 
r wy my the name of the dead. They were not permitted 


ord f e to enjoy the laws of their own country, but had 
Exciget'* iu ſuch Magiſtrates as the Romans ſent with their 


————— The mighty omen ſee, mr rods and axes to do juſtice. For the Provinces Rowardus in 
He cries of ſome illuſtrious victory. {had their Propretors, Legats, Preſidents, Prætors, vis Freie 


Some captive King thee his new Lord ſhall} and Procenſuls, and each particular City its pecus ** 
een, "BW "es liar magiſtrates. The Prætor held a kind of A 
Or from his Bru;chariot headlong thrown, ( [ſize once every year, and then decided all cauſes 
The proud Arvireguscomes tumbling down.] [of more than ordinary conſequence ; fitting in 
wa 8 Icgreat ſtate upon a high Tribunal, with his 
Then alſo flouriſhed at Rome Claudia Ru- Lifors round him, bearing rods for the backs, 
fna, a Britiſh Lady, — for her x ya and axes for the ela, of — People; and they 
dinary beauty and learning, and commended by |were every year to a different Lord of that 
Martial in theſe verſes, _ | [tn Bot tat 88 all neither; 42 fo- . 
wy | a — |.” iſcord an ion among the people, 
Sh —_ fone = ds f 9 giving great countenance to ſuch as hey coal 
Quale —. f N r make their tools to enſlave others. 
ald fi — ny Artbides off \ Yet, however grievous this yoke was, it 
6 fem. proved very beneficial to us in the event. For, 
Among the painted Britains, Claudia, born, with it, came in the bleſſed Doctrine of 
By what A arts did you to Roman turn? |Feſus Chriſt (of which more hereafter;) and, 
What ſhapes! what heav'nly charms! enough | upon the light of his glorious Empire, barba- 
to raiſe | riſm ſoon vaniſhed from among the Britains, as 
A noble ſtrife in /taly and Greece, it had done in all other places where the Goſpel 


was planted, For Rome, as Rutilius ſays, 
This is ſhe whom St. Paul mentions in his ſe- | | ; 
cond Epiſtle to Timothy, according to J. Bale| Legiferis mundum complexa triumphis, 
and Matthew Parker, Archbiſhop of Canterbury: Federe communi vivere cunfta facit. 
A N Ae 8 + though Triumphant all the world commands, 
n . thus, in Domütlan's time, the further} And withnew laws unites the conquer d lands. 
* part of this Iſland was left to the Barbarians, And in another, place very elegantly and very > 
as neither what nor fruitful z but this hither | truly, to the ſame Rome; 
part was reduced to a compleat Province; not} ** n : : 
Iriaia a, Governcd. by Confilar or Proceyfuler Deputies, | * Pt karten diverſis geniibur man. 


— Pro- but accounted Præſidial, and e to the 3 _ M 4 FP 
Emperors, as being annexed to the Empire after Uidew faciti ened price orbis erat , 
the diviſion of Provinces by Auguſtus, and hav- : 


ing Propretors of its own. Afterwards, when] All countries now in one vaſt nation join, 
Conſtantine the Great had new-modelled the And happily ſubdu'd their Rites reſign. 
Empire, this Province was governed by a De-] Thy juſter laws are every were obeyed, 
puty under the Pretorian Lieutenant of Gaul; And a great City of the world is made. 
with whom were joined, in times of war, the | - 
Count of Britain, the Count of the Saxon ſbore For, not to mention the other Provinces ; the 
throughout Britain, and the Duke of Britain; Romans (by planting their Colonies here, and 
| . beſides Preſidents, Receivers, Sc. But farther; reducing the natives under the Rules of Civil 
WhaLegions of the 29 Legions which were the conſtant and | Government; by inſtruQing them in the liberal 
me l, ſtandin d of the Roman Empire, three Arts, and ſending them into Gaul to learn the! 
win, L is, g guard of t oman Empire, three | Arts, and ſending them into Gaul to learn the laws 
55. were garriſoned here; namely, the Legio ſecunda ſof the Roman Empire; whence that of Juvenal, 


— — 


= 


(a) View this account it is, that ſo many of our famous Towns end-in Cbefter, which is nothing but the remains 
of the old Romau.Caſftra, | big HORS LEN | 


| | | * | Gallia 
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uin m the drudyery: of clearing Woods and paving 
| Rows, uu v7 nope of cri Fob \ And we _ 
tia Records; In the days of Honoring and 


reg het laws : + | 
their drefs and Re de 


The Roman e to the other Pfbvinces. Fheir ey 
works in Bri- inigs and other works were ſo very magnificent, 
x 72 view the remains of them at this day 
greateſt ad iration : and the common” 


2 5 ot have theft Roman fabricks to be the} 
*of Giants, hom in the Narth cal} 
* Eatons, for Bis if F miſtake not, They 
are, without queſtion, very wonderful and ftate- 
The Fall, ly, particularly the Pic wall, of which in its] 


he Ethnicus. 


or Pigs wel. c, and the Highways in-all parts off 
The Roman the Ringtom, Which run in fone places through] 
WW dfflintg* fens, in others through do val 
raft ant bro ho and withal are ſo broad, 
two carts eaſily pafs each other. This ac- 
count of Fire we dl; in Galen. Trajan repaired 
* ways, poving ſuch as were wet and dirty, or 
raifing them : ſuch as were rough and over- 


Galen, I. g. 
c. 8. methodi. 


99. with thorns, be cleared; and where vers 
were tot fordable be made Witte. Va way lay 


_ r #hout, be made it more dire? and ſhort : if 
191 Ter 12 difficult or feep mountain, be drew 4 
2 wo 


places more plain aud ea bf if a road was 
1d beaſts, or was folate, be bad it 

t 27750 web Jut 

Fetter inhabited ; 


arts of the country as were 

2 way was rugged, be took 
care to ſmooth and lde it, Let . © of Britain 
are fo pared away in ſome places, by the country- 
people's Ps ng fan out of them, that they 
are hatd! known; though otherwiſe, 


} A eadites; there were made in Britain certain High- 
van ee te ſea, That were the work 
of che Romans, Bede himfeIf tells us. Fe Ro- 


* 3 that wall (wbieh, as 1 bade al. 
| ready obſerved; Severus m eroſt the Mand) to be 
and 


Southward ; as the Cities, Temples, Bridges, 
Erker, made rhere, do plainh tefhify at 1651 day. 
In making ſuch wiys, the Romans were wont to 
employ the Soldiers and the people, chat they 
ne not grow faftious by too moch "eaſe, 
Highways (fays Iidorus)-aere made almoſt all the 
world ever by the Romans, to Porte the Roads, 
and to employ the people. And the Sentence. paſſed 
upon Criminals, was, many times, to work at 
them 3" 48 may he from Saetonias, in the 
» | life of Caius And ma ons find the Via Cap. 25. 
3 or "Silver-way, in Spain and in 
France certain military . 8 45 by the Ro- 
mans; not to mention the a, Pomple, 
nfl and others in Haly. e x 
Along theſe Highways, Auguſtus ar Hf hach brenn is 

young men placed at ſome: ſmall diſtance. from Od ui. 
one another, but after that, + poſt-waggong in- t /cbicu/a. 
ſtead of them ; that he might have quick and 
ſpeedy intelligence from all parts of the Em- 

ire. And upon theſe roads were "the cities 

ilt ; as alſo Inns for the bn e of Man/ions. 

travellers ; and matations' (for ſo thoſe places Mutations, or 
were then called, where travellers could change d, 
their poſt- horſes, draught-beafts, or Waggons.) 
And therefore, whoever \ſeeks the places men- 
tioned in Antoninus's Itinerary any where but upon 
theſe ways, muſt certainly. wander, and run 


where they run throughby grounds and paſtures, 


th ar in a plain rid 
| Ii v were ca A by . Rotnabs Vie Con- 
Sulares, Regie, Pretorie, Militares, Publice, 


Curſus publici, and Aulus, as we find nd by Ul Ulpian 

and Julius Frontinus. Ammianus Marcellious 

calls them Aggeres Iuinerarii and Publici: Sido- 
rfilus ARE eres, and tellures inappe- 

Yale : Bede and modern Authors, Hratæ. 

' Hiſtorians (who in that are without all queſtion 
in an error) will have on uy four ways of this ſort; | 
the firſt Vaillingſtreat, ſo called from I know 
not what Vitellianus, to whoſe charge this way 
was committed, (and indeed the Britains called 
Vitellianus, in. their language Guetalin) named 
alſo Werlaemſtraet, as lying through Yerulam ; Im 
and in ſome places High-dike, High-ridge, Forty- 
foot-way, and Ridge-way, by the ſeveral In- 
habitants. The ſecond, . ITtenild. ſtreat, 
which began in the country of the [cent : the 
third, the Foſſe, becauſe (as ſome think) it was 
ditched on both ſides: the fourth, Erminſtreat, 
a German word, derived from Aercary (as I 
am informed by the learned 7. Obſopers) who 
was worſhipped among our forefathers the Ger- 
mans, by the name of Irmunſul, i. e. Mercury's: 
Pillar. And that Mercury preſided over the high- 
ways, his Greek name E. does ſufficiently in- 
timate; and beſides, his ſquare ſtatues (formerly 
called Herme) were every where erected on the 
highways. Yet ſome imagine, that theſe ways 
were made by one Mulmutius, God knows who, 
many ages before the birth of Chriſt : but thi 
is ſo far from finding credit with me, that T po- 
fitively affirm, they were made from time 
time by the Romans, When Agricola was Liey- 
tenant here, Tacitus tells us, that the people were 


into miſtakes, © © 1 
And perhaps it may deſerve notice, "that at 

he end of every mile along theſe roads; Pillars 
ere erected. by the Emperors, with figures cut 

in them to ſigniſy the number of Mile. Hence 

Sidonius Kal r . * 


G tibi nec teratur a or, 2 | 5 
N aum ſais MY 8 
geren viret 'tolummis.' © 


Nor "uh 4 8 cauſey be es | 
Where in old pillars Cæſar's name's expreſs'd. 


— 
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oF the fides of them were alſo the graves and 7e 133. b. 
Neg of famous men, to put the traveller /ingra lat. 

i 15 of his own mortality. For the repair- 

ing of theſe ways, there were ſtanding laws, as 

we ſee in the Theodoſian Code under the Title 

De Itinere maniendo, to excite every one to fur- 

ther this buſineſs with the utmoſt zeal and readineſs. 

There were afſo Oyerfeers appointed for them. 

At, in our ancient Laws, there is mention made anf of S. 

88 7 aruor Cbeminorum; that is, of the Edward. 


e four principal roads. 

Dufiog the time of Nerva, Authors make no Nerwa, 
face of chis land. Under Trajan, the Bri- Tran. 
tains ſeem to have revolted 3 and that they 
Were ſubdued again, appears by Spartian. 11 
Adfias's reign, a Severus was Lieutenant 44,;an Emp. 
here 3 but he being recalled upon an inſurrection J. Severus, 
of che Jews, the Britains had certainly freed Propretor- 
themſelves from the Roman yoke, if Adrian 
himſelf had not come hither in perſon ; and he 
in his third Conſulfhip (or the year of 'Chriſt 
124) ſeems to have ſubdued them by mere force. 

in a eral with 


commanded 10 carry their torn about, and into the 
moſt diſtant conmries ; not to the neareſt Camps, 
but to thoſe that were far off and out of the <way. 
And the Britains (as the ſame Author has x) 


chree legi 


three ſoldiers (which I ſoppoſe repreſents the 
ions of Britain) with this Inſcription, 
'EXER, BRITANNICUS : and another with 
ach RESTITUTOR BRITANNLE. This 

| Emperor 


r 


8 5 — . 
— 


ans in Britain. 


8 * 


Ixxxi Rom 
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Emperor reformed many things in the Iſland, 
and firſt drew a Wall (fourſcore miles long) 
garni. to ſeparate” the Barbarians from the Ro- 


+ Stipitibus. mans; making it of great + timber-planks fixt in 
* Murals theground, aud joined one to another, not unlike * a 
Septs- bedge. For which expedition the Poet Florus 


= plays thus upon him: 


nolo Caſar eſſe, 
mbulare per Britannos, 
Scythicas pati pruinas. 


Cæſar may teign ſecure for me, 
I won't be Ceſar, no not I: 
To ſtalk about the Britifb ſhore, 


Be wet with Scy/bian ſnow all o'er, 
To which Adrian replied : 
o nol Florus 


eſſe, 
by rn per . 


Latitare per popinas 
. Culices pati yotundos. 


Horus may rake ſecure for me, 

I won't be Florus, no not I; 

The ſtreets and idle ſhops to ſcower, 

Or in by- taverns lewdly roar, | 
With potent rummers wet all o'er. 

At this time, M. F. CI. Priſcus Licinius was 
Propretor of Britain; who was with Hadrian in 
his expedition againſt the Jews, as appears by 
this old inſcription on a broken marble; 


M. F. CL. PRISCO. 
ICINIO, ITALICO. LEGATO, 
 AUGUSTORUM. 
PR. PR. PROV. CAPPADOCIA 
PR. PR. PROV, BRITANNLE LEG. AUG. 


NJ. Priſcus 


Licinius, Pro- 
_ of 
rit al A, 
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LEG. III GALLICLE. PRRF. COH. 1III 
LINGONUM. VEXILLO. MIL. ORNA- 
TO. A. DIVO. HADRIANO. IN EXPE- 
DITIONE IVDAIC. : 


Q. CASSIUS. DOMITIUS. PALUMBUS. 


Antoninus Pius In the reign of Antoninus Pius (who made a Con- 
Emp. ſtitution that all who were within the bounds 
of the Roman Empire, ſhould be citizens of 
Rome) the war in Britain broke out again; 
but was ſo effectually ended by Lollius Urbicus the 
Lieutenant, upon his driving back the barbarians, 
and making another wall of earth, that he was 
ſirnamed Britannicus; and was alſo highly com- 
mended for taking from the Brigantes ſome part 


Lollius Urbi- 
cus Propræ- 
tor. 
Capitolinus. 


of their country, becauſe they had made in- 


curſions into Genounia, a neighbouring Province 
under the protection of the Romans. And at 
this time, as may be gathered from Jabolenus, 
Seius Saturnius was Archigubernus of the fleet in 
Britain. But whether it be meant, that he 
was Admiral, or Chief pilot, or the Maſter of a 
Ship ; the Civilians muſt determine. 

The Britains, making one War a pretence to 
enter upon another, began to revolt again in the 
_ of ns the Philoſopher. To quiet 

OL. I. | | 


Pauſanias in 
his Arcadica. 
Digeſt. I. 36. 
Archiguber- 
aus, 


— 
— — 


g 


Agricola was ſent Antorinus the 

over, and ſeemsto have ſucceeded. The glory of Fbiloſopher. 
ting an end to this war, Fronto (who was not on- 50.706 og 
not inferior to any in — but tbe greateſi ks, 

| maſter of it) attributes to the Emperor Antoninus. Eumeniu: Ca- 

For, though be remained at his Palace here in the bitolinus. 

city, and committed the care of it to another, yet in 

bis opinion (like the Pilot fitting at the belm of a 

ſhip) he deſerved the glory of the whole expedition 

voyage. At that time, Helvius Pertinax was a 

ſoldier in Britain; ſent thither from the Parthian 

Wars, and there kept. * 
In the reign of Commodus, there was nothing Commedu 

but war and ſedition throughout Britain. For Emp. 

the barbarous Britains, having paſſed the wall, 

made great waſte in the country, and cut off the 

Roman General and his army. Ulpius Marcel- Ulpius Mar- 

lus was ſent againſt them; who ſucceeded fo u Propre- 

well in this expedition, that by reaſon of his or. 


| IXxxii 
this commotion, Calphuynius 


great bravery he began to be envied, and was 
recalled, This General was vigilant above all Xiphilin out 
others; and to the end that thoſe about him might be of Dio. 


as watchful, be wrote every evening twelve Tables, 

cb as commonly are made of + Linden-wood, and + Tilia. 
commanded one of his attendants to carry the ſame to 

[everal ſoldiers at ſeveral hours of the night. From 

whence they might think their General was ever a- 

wake, and themſelves might ſleep the leſs. Con- 

cerning his Temperance, he adds; Though be 

was made by nature to live without much ſleep, yet, 

that he might do it the better, he was very ſpare in 

bis diet. For to the end be might not eat his fill even 

of bread, he bad it brought from Rome; that, by 

reaſon of it's age and ftaleneſs, he might eat no more 

than was barely neceſſary. Upon his being re- 
called, the army grew heady, and military diſ- 

cipline was relaxed ſo far, that they denied 
ſubmiſſion to Commodus as Emperor, though ſir- 

named Britanxicus byſhis flatterers. Moreover, 

they ſent fifteen hundred of their fellow-ſoldiers 

out of Britain into Italy, againſt Perennis (who 

had not only a ſhow of favour, but a real ſway 

and intereſt in the Emperor ;) accuſing him of 
diſplacing Senators to prefer + Gentlemen to + Equeſri: 
| their Offices, and of a plot and deſign againſt ci vor. 
the Emperor's Life. Commodus gave credit to 

it, and delivered him into their hands, who 
ſcourged him ſeverely, beheaded him, and de- 

clared him an enemy to his country, Theſe 

broils were at laſt quicted by Helvins Pertingx, Helvins Per- 
but not without great danger, being himſelf h Propræ- 


| 


well-nigh ſlain (it is certain he was left as ſuch me 
among the dead) in appeaſing them. 
Thus, Britain was delivered in peace by 


Commodus, to Clodius Albinus, firnamed after- C/odius Albi- 
wards, for his great atchievements in Britain, \ . 
Cæſareus: but he was ſoon obliged to reſign to C,p;rolinus. 
Junius Severus, on account of a ſpeech wherein Junius Seve- 
he had inveighed, with too much liberty, a 7** Froprz- 
gainſt the adminiſtration of the Emperors. 

At this time, the clouds of ſuperſtition and The Chriſtian 
ignorance being diſperſed (not while M. Aure- Refa in 
lius and L. Verus were Emperors, as Bede writes, 
but in the reign of Commodus, when Eluthe- 
rus was Biſhop of Rome) the light of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, by the means of King (a) Lucius, King Lucius. 
began to ſhine in this Iſland. Who (as it is 
ſaid in the old Martyrologies, which were wont 
to be read in Churches) admiring the integrity 
and holineſs of the Chriſtians, ſent Eluanus and 
Meduanus two Britains, to Pope Elutherus; 

— him that he and his ſubjects might be 
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(a) When he lived, in what part of Britain he reigned, how far he was concerned in bringing in the Chriſtian | 


Religion, and all other circ; ces belon 


ing to that 
Britan. p. 67, eas 


hiſtory, are handled at large by Dr. Scillingfleet, Orig. 
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+ The 'Prutii + Britiana, and not of Britain. 


in Italy. 


day) as if there was no ſuch King at that time 


Joyed by them; and that there they had their 


in thoſe parts 


ligion, our Eccleſiaſtical writers (who have ſpent 


' failed out of Gaul into Britain; and (c) that 


inſtructed in the Chriſtian Religion. Upon 
this, the Pope immediately diſpathed certain 
holy men hither, namely Fugatius and Donatia- 
nu, with letters which are yet extant, and are 
commonly ſuppoſed to be 
the ſecond Confulſhip of L. Aurelius Commodus, 
which he held together with Veſpronius ; and by 
theſe two Perſons, the King and others were 
taught the myſteries of the Chriſtian Faith. 
Whence that of Ninnius upon this King; King 
Lucius is Lever-Maur, that is, of great 
glory, upon the account of Religion planted bere in 
this time. '(b) As for who call the ſtory of 
King Lucius into queſtion (as many do at this 


in Britain, which they ſuppoſe was reduced long 
before into a complete Province; I would have 
them remember, that the Romans, by an old 
cuſtom, had Kings as | their Tools of ſervitude in 
the Provincesz that the Britains at that time 
denied ſubmiſſion to Commodus; that all that 
part of the Iſland beyond the Wall was fully en- 


Kings. Moreover, that Antoninus Pius, ſome 
years before, having ended the war, left the King- 
doms to be ruled by their own Kings, and the Pro- 
vincesto be by their own Counts, So that 
nothing hinders, but that Lucius might be a King 
of the Iſland which were never 
ſubject to the Romans. For certainly that paſ- 
ſage of Tertullian (who wrote about that time) 
* to this converſion of the Britains to the 
Chriſtian Religion; and that very aptly, if we 
conſider the words, and the time. Some Coun- 
tries of the Britains, that pug impregnable to the 
Romans, are yet ſubjected to Chriſt, And a little 
after, Britain lies ſurrounded by the Ocean. The 
Mauri and the barbarus Getulians are blocked up 
by the Romans, for fear they ſhould extend the limits 
of their Countries. And what ſhall we ſayof the Ro- 
mans themſelves, who ſecure their Empire only by the 
power of their armies ? neitber are ibey able, with all 
their force, to extend that Empire beyond theſe Nati- 
ons: Whereas, the Kingdom of Chriſt, and his Name, 
reaches much farther. He is everywhere believed 
in, and worſhipped, by all the nations above mention- 
r 2 

But that Britain, before this, even in the in- 
fancy of the Church, received the Chriſtian Re 


much time and pains in this ſearch) endeavour 
to convince us from ancient Authors: Namely, 
that Joſeph of Arimatbæa, an eminent Decurio, 


Claudia Rufina, the wife of Aulus Pudens 
(thought to be the ſame whom St. Paul 
mentions in his ſecond Epiſtle to Timothy, and 
Martial the Poet ſo much commends) was a 
Britiſh Lady. Further, they cite Dorotheus, 
who paſſes under the name of Biſhop of Tyre, 
and in his Synopfisrelates, that Simon Zelotes, after 
he had travelled Mauritania, was at laſt killed 
and buried in Britain; and alſo that Ariſtobulus 
(mentioned by St. Paul in his Epiſtle to the 
Romans) was made Biſhop of Britain (to which 
alſo Nicephorus agrees ;) but he ſpeaks of 
Moreover, upon 
the authority of Symeon Metaphraſies and the 
Greek Kalendar, they tell us, that St. Peter was 
in this Iſland, and diſplayed the light of the 
Goſpel here; and alſo from Sopbronius and 
Theadoret, that St. Paul, after his ſecond im- 


genuine, dated in 


Poet) ſpeaks thus, either of him or his doctrine : 
T ranſiit Oceanum, qua facit Inſula portum, 
Ti bule. 


— 


The Ocean paſs d, and ventur'd bravely o'er 
To Britiſh realms and Thules fartheſt ſhore. 


But there is nothing more conſiderable in 
this matter, than that paſſage juſt now quoted 


were prepared for it by their Druids, who had 
always taught them'to believe, there was but 
one God, [And the argument is yet ſtronger, 
if we take Origen's words in a contrary ſenſe 
(which indeed ſeems to be the right) that where- 
as Britain, before, had worſhipped many Gods, 
ſince they became Chriſtians they worſhipped 
but one God. When, ſays he, did Britain, before the 
| coming of Chriſt, conſent in the wor ſhip of one.God ? 
which implies, that the Britains were then 
known to be Chriſtians z and by being ſo, were 
brought off from the worſhip of their Gods, 


And that of Gildas is in my opinion of great 
weight, who, after a ſhort hint of Boadicia's re- 


Sun, diplaying bis glorious rays upon the whole 
world (not like the ſun from his temporal firmament, 
but from the moſt exalted throne of heaven, which is 
eternal and endleſs) in the latter end of Tiberius 


Rays to this cold frozen Iſland, ſituated at ſo vaſt a 
diſtance from the viſible ſun. And, by the by, thus 


ſea, and lying in the very Ocean, have felt the potver 


even there) of that Word, I ſay which was natu- 
rally planted in the bearts of all men, and is now in 
their lips alſo. The ſame Author : How often in 


by the Holy Scriptures. . 

Many have been the Opinions con- 
cerning the firſt Planta:ion of Chriſtiani- 
ty in Britain, and great the Differences of 
Learned men concerning them. The. latter 
end of Tiberius Ceſar, i. e. about 37 years after 
the Nativity of Chriſt, is the time which ſe- 
veral of our Writers have pitched on, upon the 
authority of the forementioned paſſage of Gil. 
das; who was a Britain, and therefore to be 
credited in Britiſh affairs. But not to obſerve 
that this diſagrees with the account which 
Scripture gives us of the propagation of the 
Chriſtian Faith, viz. that = the Martyrdom 
of St. Stephen, the Diſciples for ſome time 
preached the word te be Fews only, and that Cor- 
nelius {ſix years after) is ſaid to be the firſt- 


Fruits of the Gentiles (before which time, according 


to that ſuppoſition, there would be Gentile- 
Converts in Britain ;) not to obſerve this, I 


miſunderſtood and miſapplyed. For he ſpeaks 


priſonment at Rome, came hither, Hence 


pO I TEE 
— 


| 


of a double ſhining of the Goſpel ; one more 


Vemantius Fortunatus (if we may credit a 


Taranis, Heſus, Teutates, Belenus, Andate, &c.] 


bellion, and an account how the ſame was re- 
venged, ſays, In the mean time; Chrift, the true Under Nero. 


alſo St. Chryſoſtom, of the Chriſtian Religion 
in this Iſland : The Britiſh Iles ſituate beyond our 


ſay, that paſſage of Gildas has been evidently. 


Quaſque Britannus habet terras, quaſque ultima 


from Tertullian; and what Origen ſays, namely, 4. Upon Exe. 
that the Britains had received the Faith, and 444. 


Stillingfl. 
Orig. p. 57. 


Cæſar (as we are aſſured) did firſt vouchſafe his 


of the Word (for Churches and Altars are ereed 


Britain have men eat the fleſh of their own kind ? In his Sermon 
Now they refreſh their ſouls with faſtings. S. Jerom upon Fexte- 
likewiſe - The Britains, who live out of our world Epitaph of 
"if they go in pilgramage, will leave the weſtern ſun, Mircella, a 
and ſeek Feruſalem, known to them only by fame and Widow. 


Stillingfl. 
Orig. p. 2. 


genera! 


2»2•— Los din 


* 


8 b) See alſo che hiſtory of Lucius at large in Biſhop Uſher" s Antiquities of the Britiſh Churches, p. 19, 20, &c. 
7 c) Uſher's Antiquit. Britannicarum 3 p-. 6 2 * 
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ao the world, in the latter end of Tiberis | alledged, that Euſcbius expreſly ſays, that Demon. 
| Caſar ; the other more particular, to this INand, | ſome of the Apoſtles paſſed over the Ocean Fang. I. 3. 
at the time he is there ſpeaking of, about the | is} 74; xaxuuie; Berrlanxa; riove, lo thoſe which are 8 . 1 
middle of Nero's reign. So that what he f called the Britiſh [hands : That Theodoret as ex. * © ih 
affirms concerning the firſt ching of the | preſly names the. Britains, among the Nations 


Goſpel, has been unduly applied to the parti- | converted by the Apoſtles; and faith elſewhere Tom. 1. in 
cular 8 it in the Iſland of Britain. that St. Paul brought. Salvation to the Mandi that P. 116. 


— 


the 
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on 


Stilling- The ſtory of Joſeph of Arimathea is condemned | lie. in the Ocean: That Clemens Romanus ſaith, Ep. ad Cor. 
fleet's Orig. by the like repugnancy to Scripture, as to the | that St. Paul preached righteouſneſs thro the whole 


p. 4: time and manner of the firſt preaching to the | world, and in ſo doing, went in! d r ris Wow, 
Gentiles; and is moreover fo ill-grounded, | to the utmoſt bounds of the Weſt ; which Britain 
and accompanied with ſo many abſurdities, | was at that time underſtood to be, and is there- 
that all ſober and judicious Authors account it | fore called by Catullus Ultimam Occidentis Inſu- 
a Monkiſh forgery, however zealouſly aſſerted lam; as by Arnobius it is made the bounds of 
and maintained by ſome Writers of the Church | the Goſpel to the Weſt. | | 
of Rome. Neither Gildas, nor Bede, nor Aſſe- | From theſe, Authorities (eſpecially that of In Pf. 147. 
rius, nor Marianus Scotus, nor any of the ancient | Clemens Romanus) it follows, not only that 
Annals take the leaſt notice of ſuch a Tradi- | the Goſpel was preached in Britain in the 
tion; nor are the Advocates for it, able to pro- [times of the Apoſtles, but that St. Paul himſelf 
duce any better Authority, than Geffrey of [was the Preacher of it. This is further con- 
Monmouth, and the 1 277. of Glaſſenbury. The | firmed, by obſerving, That from the time of 
Charter of St. Patrick (ſo much magnified by | his being ſet at liberty in the 5th year of Nero, 
Monaſt. Vol. the Popiſh Writers) is a plain forgery. It be- [to his Return to Rome, were eight years; 
i. p. 11. ging with the date according to the year of our which, the ancient Writers of the Church ge- 
Ford ; whereas it is well known that that way | nerally agree, were ſpent in the Weſtern parts: 
of Computation did not come-in till a hundred | That, having taken his ſolemn Leave of the 
ears after: and it ſpeaks of Indulgences obtained | Eaſtern Parts, and aſſured them that they ſhould 
m Pope Elutherus z which name was not |/ee bis face no more, it cannot be ſuppoſed that he 
uſed for the Relaxation of Penance, till the returned thither, but that he employed his time 
clweventh Century. 1 ii planting the Goſpel elſewhere: That Gildas 
Monaſt. Angl. The Charter of King Ina, which makes the | faith, The Goſpel was here received before the fatal 
Vol. 1. p. 13. Church at Glaſſenbury the firſt. in the King- | defeat of the. Britains by Suetonius Paulinus, 
dom of Britain, and ſo ſeems to favour the tra- | which was the ſeventh or eighth of Nero. i. e. 
dition of Joſeph of Arimathea, is of little bet- | the third or fourth of thoſe eight years, which 
ter Authority than that of St. Patrick. It ancient Writers ſay St. Paul ſpent in the 
ſpeaks of K. Jua's calling together the Kings of | Weſtern parts: That the Traditions about 
Britain, and the Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Dukes, and |S. James, Simon Zelotes, and Philip, as preaching 
Abbots, to paſs this Charter; when it is well | the Goſpel here, are all deſtitute both of ancient 
known, that he had no authority, but over the Teſtimony and Probability: That, as to 
Weſt-Saxons, and had but three Biſhops, with- St. Peter, that point depends only upon the Au- 
out any Archbiſhop, in his Dominions. One ſ thority of Simeon Metaphraſtes and other Legen- 
of the witneſſes to this Charter is King Boldred |dary Writers, and (what is more) ſeems to con- 
whereas none of our Hiſtories mention any tradict the Authority of Scripture, which ex- 
Eing of that name, till almoſt a hundred years |preſly ſays, that the Goſpel of the Circumciſion 
after. Add to this, that it refers to other an- | was committed to Peter, as the Goſpel of the Uncir- 
cient Charters of that Church, as to the Ex- | cumcifion was committed to Paul. 
emption of the Monaſtery ; which favours of the | To this account there is one obvious Excep- Stillingfl. 
known forgeries of the Benedictine Monks, in tion, viz. the ſtory of King Lucius, which (whe- Orig. Brit. 
England and other Countries; and theſe (it is [ther in the time of Aurelius and Verus, or of P. 67. 
clear) muſt be forgeries, ſince the moſt diligent t Commodus) ſuppoſes that the Chriſtian Reli- + So ſay 
Enquirers have not been able to find any foot- gion was planted in Britain a long time after. ry _ 
ſteps of Charters uſed among the Britains, till But, in the firſt place, that ſtory is not only an Boe tow. FR 
very near that time, | Argument againſt St. Paul's converting the Bri- 
And it is very conſiderable in this matter, tains, but againſt the Converſion it ſelf and the 
that neither theſe Charters, nor others of the {preaching of Chriſtianity in Britain, before that 
Saxon times, however ſpeaking of fee tiene 3 which yet is atteſted (as we have ſhown) by 
as the fountain of Religion in Britain, ſay any | Writers of far greater Antiquity and Authority, 
thing of Foſeph of Arimatbæa; who therefore than any that can be alledged in favour of 
muſt have been pitched upon by the Monks | that ſtory of King Lucius. And (not to men- 
afterwards, for their Founder, on account of tion the ancient Fathers already cited) it is 
the eſteem he had, for the reſpect ſhewed by him [obſervable of our own Writers, That the Au- 
to our Saviours body, im the reverence that |thority of that more early Converſion reſts up- 
his Name would gain and ſecure to the Place. Jon Gilda, a Britain and a proper judge of the 
To all which we may further add; that the | Britiſh affairs; but the Converſion under Kin 
Glaſſenbury Legend makes the twelve hydes of | Lucius, only upon Bede, a Saxon, and in moſt — 
Land to be given, among others, by Arviragus | his accounts unfriendly to the Britains. So that, 
a Britiſh King; but it appears not, that there |if we muſt either reject the Accounts of that 
was then any King in Britain of that name : | more early Plantation, or the ſtory of Lucius, 
And that, with the Church, a Church-yard was | there can be no doubt, but the firſt is to be re- 
alſo conſecrated ; whereas the cuſtom of com- tained as true, and the ſecond given up, as fa- 
paſſing Churches with Church-yards, is of later | bulous. | : | | 
a „ > Jiu | . That there was ſuch a King in Britain as 
Stillingfl, But altho* the Tradition of Joſeph of Arima- | Lucius, is proved by ſo many Authors, that no 
Orig. Brit. ea cannot (as we have ſeen) be maintained ꝗ diſpute can be raiſed about it: And a learned Uſer. Pri- 
Pe 35: with any degree of probability; it is affirmed, | Writer tells us, that he had ſeen two Coins, with mord. p. 39- 
| upon very good evidence, that a Chriſtian | the image of a Chriſtian King on them (as | 
Church was planted in Britain, during the he conjectured by the Croſſes) and the Letters 
times of the Apoſtles, To this purpoſe, it is *** which probably denote the ſame Lucius. 
1 af But 


| 
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Bat then the Tagendary Wiizers make Liv Cafe, oe Nad promiſed to check the incur- 


im (as ſent to Rome in form) with evident] Aﬀticls. And finding him̃ſelf unable to curb 
matks ef impoſture, and make Him fare «| their ſudden inroads, by all the ſeverity he 
new Conſtitution of a Chriſtian Chureh in the] could uſe, he Was forced to Rnd t6 Srberus to 
place of Flamins and Arebjidimnins, which, wich come in perſon to his affiſtante. Irberur em- 
many forgerics of the like nature; being te- braced the occaſion very joyfully, both that he 
Jected, as they undoubtedly ought, it is no way | might wenn his ſons, who grew very debauched, 
inconſiſtent, with a former Convefſion, to ſup- from the pleaſures of the City, and alſo add the 
poſe, that Lucius, conſidered as # petty Prince name of B/i#diHlens to his other titles 3 and, 
of ſome ſmall part of the Iſland, might ſend af though now above. fixty years old, and withal | 
meſlſage to Rome (where was a Chriſtzan-Church | gouty, he relolyed upon this expedition, with 
of ſo great fame, and a Biſhop, the twelfth from his ſons, uam, Whom he called Antoninus = 
the Apoſtles) ro receive from thenee a more fill] and Aug, and Gets Ceſar, together with 
and authemtick account of Chriſtianity, than he the Legions. The Britains ſent Embaſſadots 
had yet had. For his meſſage to Rome,, and | immediately to defire peace; whor (after he had 
his deſire to become a Chriſtian, do ſuppoſe that | defignedly ſtayed them atonfiderable tithe, till all 
he had been informed before, what Chriſtianity | things were prepared and ready for the war) he 
was ; and he could not fo likely receive ſich }difmifſed, without coming to any tontluſion 
Information from any, as from the two Meſſen-¶ and having left his fon Getz, whom at his arſe 
gers, who are believed by Leland and others to arrival in Britain he made Aaguſtus, in the hi- 
— been two of the old Britiſh Chriſtians.) I ther part of the IHland which was in ſubjection 
But now let us paſs from the Church to the to the Romans, to atlminiſter Juſtice, and the 
Empire. government, among them, himſelf, with Auto- 
Tertisax Commodus being lain, Pertinax was made ninuν,q matched into the retnore parts of the 
Emp- Emperor, who immediately diſpatched away] country, where, without coming tb any battle, 
Albin for Britain. But Pertinax, after a reign he employed the time in cutting down woods, 
olf eight hundred and two days, being put to | building bridges, and draining the fens: and 
death, Didius Fukianus (who quickly had the | yet, by. ambuſcades and ſickneſs, he loft fifty 
ſame face) ſet up his pretenſions at Rome, Peſcen- | thouſand of his men, Thus Dio. But Hero + 
'nius Niger in Syria, Clodius Albimes in Britain, | dian makes him have feveral ſuccesful ſkir- 
and Septimius Severus in Pannonia; all theſe, at | miſKes ; the Barbarians, from the fens and thick 
the ſame juncture, ſet up their pretenſions to | woods, where they had themſelves, ha- 
Severus Emp.\the Empire. Severus (who was neareſt to Italy)] ving the opportunity to ſally out upon him. At 
|  - got firſt to Rome, and being made Emperor by | laſt, he forced them to a League, upon con- 
conſent of the ſoldiers and the Senate, that he | dition, that they ſhonld give up into his hands 
might not leave an enemy befrind him, imime- | a conſiderable hare of their country. And; 
diately with great cunning pretended to make | which was the moſt glorious action of his reign, 
Atbinu Emp. Mbimes, who then commanded the army of | he buik a wall from fea to fea, quite croſs the 
Gaul and Britain, Ceſar ;, and, by ſtamping his | Iſland. Upon theſe victories, he ſtamped his 
image upon the coins, and erecting ſtatues to him | coins with this Inſcription, VICTORIA 
and conferring the Confulſhip upon him, he BRITANNICA. and affumed the title of 
politickly oothed him for the preſent. After Britannicus Maximus. His fon Geta had 
this, he marched into the eaſt againft Niger, and | alſo the title of Britanicus as appears. by his 
in a ſet battle defeated and flew him. Then he | coins. Yer, without regard to this league, the 
laid ſiege to B began afterwards to revolt; which 


yzantium, and after three years | Britains 
took it ; and reduced the Adiabeni, Arabians, | galled him to that degree, that, in an Oration 
and other nations. Thus exalted with ſucceſs, | to his foldiers, he recommended the utter Extir- 
he grew impatient of a partner and rival, and | pation of them, in thoſe Verſes of Homer: 
employed Afaſſins to murder Albinus; but the DE | 
event not anſwering his deſign, he openly de-| Nemo mans fugiat veſtras cædemque cruentam, 
clared him an enemy, and, with all the diſpatch} Non fetus gravida mater quem geſtat in alvo 
he could, marched into Gaul inſt im:| Horrendam effugiat cædem. 
where Albinus, with the flower of the Britiſh | | 
army, had poſted himſelf to receive him. The —Let none your mercy ſhare, 
Albinians fought ſo ſtoutly, that Severnusthrew off | Let none eſcape the fury of the war: 
his purple, and fled with his whole army. Children unborn ſhall die. 
But, while the Britains purfued the enemy in | 
fome diſorder (as if the victory was already | Having in fotne fort quieted theſe Rebels, 
theirsz) Liztus who was one of Severus's Cap- [he died at York, not ſo much of an infirmity 
tains, and ſtood expecting the iſſue of the Battle | of body, as of grief and concern at the wick- 
with his men freſh and untouched (hearing that | edneſs of his ſon Antoninus, who with his own 
Severus was cut off, and feeing that himſelf] hands had made two feveral attempts upon his 
might now ſet up for Emperor) fell upon them, | Father's life. He died with theſe words in his 
and put them to flight. Upon this, Severus, | mouth, Treceived the Common-wealth diſordered in 
having ralhed his men, and re-aſſymed his pur- | all its parts; 1 ledve it in peace even among the 
ple, purſued them likewiſe with great eager- Britains. His Body, after the military way, 
neſs, and fo in the end came off very ſucceſſ- was carried out by the foldiers, and put in the 
fully, having, among many others, ſtain Abinus] fire, and the day was ſolemnized with races by 
himſelf, And now Severus, ſole Emperor of the | the ſoldiers and his ſons. Perhaps it would 
Heraclianus world, firſt ſent Heraclianus, and then Firius] look Hke Levity, if I ſhould relate the prodi- 
Proprztor. Lupus Propretar and Legate (called by Ulpian | gies that happened before his death; namely, 
9 * the Lawyer, Preſident of ritdin) to take poſſef- the blacknefs of the ſacrifices, and the cypreſs 
Lupus Pro- fion of Britain, This Virius Lupus, as we ſhall|crown offered him by a buffoon in theſe words, 
prætor. obſerve in its proper place, repaired many Caſtles Ibu hate bern every thing ; now be a God. But the 
here. However, he was at laſt forced to pur- tnethod of Cunonization (fince it may divert 
chaſe a peace of the Meare at a great rute (ha- the reader) I will here ſubjoin. 
ing krſt made ſome of them priſoners) becauſe a 
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of Britannicus was likewiſe uſed, by his brother 
eta, For thus ſome Coins of his, which I have 
ſeen, are inſcribed; IMP. CES. P. SEPT. 
GETA PIVS. AVG. BRIT. PONT IF. TRI. 
e eee CPR... 1 
0 bury bi "From hence. forward, Writers for a long time 
of others, in great ſtate';” but they make an Image together omit the affairs of Britain; for Alex 
of the deceaſed as like as they can, and lay the ſame] ander Severus was not ſlain in Sicilia, a town 
in the entry to the Palace, upon an ivory bed of Britain (as ſome would have it) but in Gaul. 
very large and bigh, with a cloth of gold ſpread} Thus much only appears from an old Inſcrip- 
over it. And this e lies there pale, to reſemble] tion, that Nonius Philippus, under Gordianus Noniu: Philip- 
"the deceaſed. The bed is attended the greateſt pari] Junior, was Proprætor here. Tf Propræ- 
of the day on both fides ] on the left fide are all the\ Gallienus growing extremely luxurious, the 3 
Senators in black; on the right the Matrons, bo- Roman Empire (either for want of care and con- Emp. 
nourable by deſcent or by marriage. Of theſe, none] duct, or elſe becauſe the Fates would have it Poncgyrict 
are to wear gold or jewels, but to be dreſſed in a thin] ſo) fell to pieces; and, among the reſt, this Pro-/poken to Con: 
white garment, like mourners. This ſolemnity con-|vince alſo revolted. For at that time the thirty Thing Ty. 
tinues ſeven days, Phyficians coming in daily to the] tyrants became competitors for the Empire, in rants. 
bed-ſide ;, and, as if the body were a real Patient,|the ſeveral parts of it; of whom Lollianus, 
7 ſtill declaring they have leſs and Jeſs ge Al lengib, Viftorinus, Poſthumus, Tetrici, and Marius, were 
* [iſus obiiſe. hen the party * is declared dead, the youth 4 beſt] governors in this Iſland, as I ſuppoſe ; for their 
quality among the Knights and Senators take the bed| Coins are daily found here in great plenty, Un- 
upon their ſhoulders, and carry it along the Via ſa-| der Aurelian, Bonoſus, a famous drunkard, and Bono/ur. 
cra into the old Forum, where tbe magiſtrates of| by birth a Britain, together with Proculus, en- 
Rome uſed to lay down their officer On both ſides] deavoured to make himſelf Emperor; claiming 
the Forum are certain ſteps like ſtairs: upon. theſe, | all Britain, Spain, and that Part of Gaul called 
on one ſide, ftand the young ſons of the Senators and\ Bractata (which had been governed for two 
moſt eminent men in the city; on the other, the prin-| months by Florianus:) But being at laſt defeated 
cipal Ladies, ſinging hymns aſter a melancholy and] by Probus, after a very long and ſharp engage- 
mournful manner, in praiſe of the deceaſed. M ben] ment, he hanged himſelf : and it was ſaid of 
this is done, they take up the bed again, and carry | him, There hangs a + Butt, and not a man. + Amphora. 
it without the City into Mars's Field, in tbe] However, Probus found other troubles to ex- 2 * 
broadeſt part whereof is erected a 1 0 Roſtrum, |erciſe him in Britain. For one whom Probus 0 | 
even on all fides, and built of nothing but great himſelf (induced by the recommendation of his 
timber, like a Tabernacle. The inſide of it is ſtuffed| familiar friend ViForinus Maurus) had promoted 
with combuſtible matter, the outſide is adorned with] here, was raiſing a revolt; and therefore he ex- 
+ Ebercis ſz» hangings, richly embroidered with gold and + work| poſtulated with Viforinus upon it. Viforinus 
115. of ivory, and beautified with a variety of piftures,| having obtained leave to go to him, went as 
Belem this ſtands another much leſs, but of the ſame one making his eſcape from the Emperor: and 
make, and with the ſame furniture, and with wide| being kindly received by the Tyrant, killed him 
gates and doors; and ſo likewiſe a third, and iben by night, and returned to Probus, and reſtored 
a fourth, the lower ſtill proportionably leſs than the Province to its former quiet. Who this Ty- 
the bigber, to the very loweſt, which is the leaſt of | rant was, we are not informed by any Author; 
all. The ſhape and form of it may be compared io he ſeems to be that Cl. Corn. Lelianus, whoſe, Lælianu- 
thoſe towers, which are built near Harbours, for Coins are found in this Iſland, and in no other Emp. 
the burning of fires in the night, to dire ſeamen, | Country. Probus alſo tranſplanted the Burgun- Burgundians 
commonly called Phari, i. e. bght-houſes, or watch-| dians and the Vandals (whom he had reduced) and Vandals 
towers. The bed being lifted into the fs Taber-| and ſettled them here: and they afterwards in Britain. 
nacle, ſpices and perfumes of all, with fruit, herbs, | proved very ſerviceable to the Romans upon any 
and fweet juices are provided and thrown upon il. commotion. But whereas Yopiſcus writes, that 
For there is no country or city, no perſon of degree or | Probus permitted the Britains to have Vines ; a 
quality, but who, in honour of the dead Prince, will] very learned man is of opinion, that this paſ- 
chearfully contribute Preſents of that kind. When ſage might flip from him unawares, as if the 
theſe ſpices are heaped up to a conſiderable quantity, | Country were unfit for Vines z whereas we not 
and the place filled, they ride round the Pile, and only have vines now, but for certain had great 
the whole Equeſtrian Order frame themſelves into |ſtore in former days. The many rival Tyrants 
a circular motion in the Fyrrbicbian way. The | in Britain at that time, occaſioned that excla- 
* Purpuratis Coaches likewiſe are driven round it by the * Sena- | mation of Porphyry, who lived in the ſame age; Jerom. 
Receribus.0 tors, who perſonate the Roman Generali, and their | Britain, a Province fruitful in Tyrants ! | 
famous Heroes. When this ſolemnity is over, the] After this, Carus Auguſtus gave Britain to his Carus and Ca- 
ſucceeding Emperor takes a torch, and puts it to|ſon Carinus, with Gaul, Spain, and [ilyricum, rinus Emp. 
the Tabernacle then all the reſt put fire to it, and] Fhat he carried on a war here, ſome inter from 
the pile is preſently in a terrible flame, by reaſon of | 
the combuſtible matter and dry ſpices that are in 
it. About the ſame time an Eagle is let fly from the 


uppermoſt and leaſt Tabernacle, as from the top off — Nec taceam que nuper bella ſub aro 
it: which is ſuppoſed to carry the Prince's ſoul into] Feælici, Carine, manu confeceris, ipſo 
heaven: and henceforth the Emperor is worſhipped| Pene prior genitore Deo. 

among the oiber Deities. This by way of digreſ- 


ſion; now we will return. Nor, great Carinus, eber ſhall lateſt fame 
- Antoninus Ca- Severus's ſon, Antoninus Caracalla, continued! Forget our noble actions in the North, 


Herodian. 


thoſe verſes of Nemeſianus ; but to me the au- 
thority ſcems but weak : | 


racalla, = | for ſome little time to proſecute the remains of When round the Pole you ſpread your awful 
the war, by his Captains; but, after that, he name, | "I 
made a Peace, and ſurrendered the forts and]! And match'd the God your Sire's immortal 
territories to the Enemy. Notwithſtanding worth, | 


which, he aſſumed the title of Britannicus ; 


nay, he was ſo fooliſhly ambitious, as to] In Diocleſian's time, Carauſius, a Menapian Diocliſan 
call himſelf Britannicus Maximus. The name] born (of mean extraction, but of good conduct and Maximi- 
Vor. I. 


Ff | and * Emp. | 
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Keil F. 


and courage, and eminent for tis bravety at Sy) 
was made Governor of Bononja in Gauß to T 
cure that ſea againſt the Saxon and French Pi- 
rates who infeſted ir. Having from time t9 
time taken many of the Barbarians priſoners, 
and neither brought all the prizes to the Em- 

ror's Exchequer, nor reſtored them to the 

right owners in his Province; and after warch 
taking very few of them, it began to be ſuſpect- 
ed that he let thenf paſs on purpoſe, in hopes of 
intercepting them with the booty they had ta- 


* Provincia- 


libus. 


In this JuhCtite; Carauſiuus was treacherouſly C. Alu = 


ſlain by MleFus, his boſom friend; and prime Emp. 
Miniſter, who thereupon uſurped the Govern- 
Re ae this news Conſtamius manned out 


ſeveral diſfin& fleets; fo that Allectus knowing 
nether What courſe to take, nor where to ex- 
ect him, grew fenſtble that the Ocean was not 
To much his Refuge as his Priſon. The Fleet 
fetting out in tempeſtuous weather, did, by the 
help of a Fog; eſcape the Britiſh Navy, which 
lay off of the ine of Wight, on purpoſe to ob- 
ſerve and attend them and as ſoon as he was 


ken, whereby he might enrich himſelf. - Upon 
this he was to have been ſlain by order of Maxi. 


Carauſus mian the Emperor: But having intelligence 

Emp. it, he took; poſſeſſion of Britain i under the Cha- 
rafter of Em : thither he brought the 
Fleet which he had with him to defend Gaul; 


there he built more ſhips after the Roman mo- 

del, was joined by the Roman Legion, kept 

out foreign Troops, preſſed the French mer- 
chants to his ſervice, garrifoned Bononia, and 
converted the revenues of Britain and Batavia to 
his own uſe, Moreover, by the hopes of booty 
in the Provinces, he drew abundance of the Bar- 
barians to be his Allies (particularly the Franks, 

| whom he had trained to ſea-fervice) and infeſted 

| all the neighbouring ſea-coaft. | imian, 9 0 
+ The Thebc- a brave army (+ ſome of them ſuffered Martyr- 


an Legion. dom glorioully in this expedition) marched 4 
gainſt him; but when he was advanced to the 


ſea-coaſt (wanting ſea-men, and being daunted 
at the 
Ocean) he made a halt, and there began a 
feigned treaty, whereby it was concluded that 
Carauſius ſhoyld enjoy the government of Bri- 
tain, as the more proper perſon, by reaſon of 
his great intereſt here, to defend the Country a- 
| gainſt all Invaſions. This is the reaſon, that in 
all Carayſius's ſilver Coins, we find two Empe- 
LR. rors ſhaking hands, with this Inſcription round it, 
Auguſtorum. CONCORDIA“ AVGG. Maximian marched 
with his army againſt the Franks, who then in- 
habited Batavia, and had aſſiſted Caraiſius; 
and they being ſurprized by him, forthwith ſub- 
mitted, In the mean time, Caraufius governed 
in Britain, with great authority, and in perfect 
peace: be repaired the wall between the mouth 
of the Clud and Carun, to kegp out the Bar- 
barians (as Ninnius, Eluodugus's Scholar, tells 
us) and fortified the ſame with ſeven caſtles; and 
moreover built a round houſe of hewn ſtone 805 the 
dank of the river Carun, /o called from his own 
name; with, a triumphal Arch in memory of bis 
Viftory. But Buchanan thinks it was the 
Temple of Terminus, as we ſhall obſerve in 
Scotland. | 
When Diocleſian and Maximian had made 
- Conſtantius Chlorus and Maximianus Galerius 
+ their partners in the Empire, to the end they 
might keep what they had got, and recover 
what they had loſt, Conſtantius, having raiſed an 
army, marched with incredible ſpeed to Bononia 
in Gaul, otherwiſe called Geſſoriacum (which Ca- 
rauſius had ſtrongly garriſoned) and inveſted the 
lace: He blocked up the haven with huge 
Co driven into the ground at the entrance, 
and heaps of great ſtones like a rampart, which, 
notwithſtanding the violence of the tides, con- 
tinued firm for many days. But, as ſoon as 
the Town was ſurrendered, it was ſo ſhaken by 
the very firſt tide, that the whole work was 
Eumenius the disjointed, and broken to pieces. And while 
Panegyriſt. his Fleet was preparing for the Britiſh expedi- 
dition, in this and other places, he cleared Ba. 
tavia of the Franks, who were then poſſeſſed of 
it, and tranſplanted many of them to cultivate 
the barren parts of the Empire. | 


+ Cæſares. 


neſs and danger of the Britiſh 


arrived, and had put his army aſhore, he ſet 

fire to his whole fleet, that there might be no 

opes of ſafety bur in victory. Allectus, when 

ſaw Conflantiu?'s fleet upon the coaſt, quitted 

the ſhore where he had poſted himfelf, and in 

his flight was accidentally met and encountered 

by clepiodotus T Captain of the Life-guard 31 Pra fectun 

but his confuſion was ſuch, that, like a mad- Frætorio. 

man, he ran on deſparately to bis own ruin; 

for he neither drew up his army, nor put his 

cavalry in order, but with his barbarous mer- 

cenaries (having firft put off his Robes that they 

might not diſcover him) he ruſhed upon the 

enemy, and in that tumuſtuaty kind of fight 

was Killed, without any note of diſtinct ion about 

him. © So that they had much'ado to find him 

among the bodies of the Barbarians, which lay 

about the field and on the hills. Upon this, -- 

the Franks, and other ſurviving Barbarians, de- 

termined to plunder London, and go off with 

the booty ; but a party of ours, * were ſe- 

parated from the army in foggy weather, com- 

ing luckily to London at the ſame time, fell 

upon them with great ſlaughter in all parts of 

the City ; not only to the reſcue and ſafety, but 

to the great joy and pleaſure of the Citi- 

zens. By this victory the Province was reco- 

vered, after it had been about ſeven years go- 

verned by Carauſius, and three more by Alle#us. 

Upon that accaſion Eumenius writes thus to 

Conſtantius: O important victory] wortby of 

many triumphs; by this Britain is reſtored; by 

this, the Franks are utterly defeated, and other na- 

tions in that rebellious confederacy reduced to Obe- 

dience. To conclude, the ſea itſelf is ſtoured, to eſta- 

bliſh our quiet in thoſe parts. You, great Cæſar, for 

your part, may with juſtice Iriumph in this diſcovery 

of anotber world; and, by reſtoring the Naval glory 

of Rome,may boaſt that you bave added to the Empire 

a larger Element than all their former Dominions. 

And alittle after, to the ſame Conſtantius, Bri- 

tain is ſo perfectly reduced, that all the neighbour- 

ing nations are under abſolute ſubjection. 

Towards the end of Dioclgſian's and Maximi- Perſecution in 

an's reign, when that long and bloody Perſe- Britain. 

cution in the Eaſtern Church broke into the 

Weſtern Church with great violence, many 

Chriſtians ſuffered martyrdom in Britain. The 

chief among them were Albanus Verolamienſis, St. Alban. 

Julius, and Aaron, a citizen of * Exeter, &c, * Iſca Legio. 

of whom in their proper places. For the Church 

8 it with great triumph and happineſs, and 

could not be geſirayed by a continued perſecution of 

> NS: ; | | 

Dioclefian and Maximian having abdicated Confantius 

the Empire, Conſtantius Chlorus, who till that C Emp. 

time governed under the title of Cz/ar, was 

made Emperor. To his ſhare fell Lady, Africa, 

Spain, Gaul, and Britain, Italy and Africa he 

ſurrendered to Galerius, and contented himſelf 

with the reſt. While he was a Soldier in Bri- 

tain under Aurelian, he married Helena, the 

daughter of Cælus or Cælius, a petty Prince 

here, and by her had Can/tantine the Great, in Bri- 

tain, Far in this all writers agree with the great 
5 Barouius, 
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.  Baronius, (a) except one or two modern Greeks| 
(ho are inconfiderable, and vary from une 


another) and à certain learned perſon, hr 
grounds his diſſent upon a faulty paſſkge of 
F. Firmicus. Chlorus was compelled by Maxi- 
mian to divorce this wife, and marry his daugh- 
ter Theodora. This Helena is the ſame J 
in old Inſcriptions is called Yererabilis & Priifſima 
Aupuſte, that is fo highly celebrated by Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Writers for her Chriſtian piety, her ſup- 
- preſſing of Idols at Jeruſalem, and ereQing a 
horch in the place where Chriſt ſuffered, and 
for finding the Croſs of Chriſt. Yet the Jews 
and the Gcntiles call her, in reproach, Stabularia, 
becauſe the Manger where Chrift lay was fought 
ot by this pious Princeſs, and a Church built 
in the place where “ the ſtable ſtood, Hence 
St. Ambroſe : They tell us this Lady was firft an 
of we death Typ: keeper, &c. This good Imn-keeper Helena 
of Theodo- haſtened lo Jeruſalem, and there found out the 
* place of our Lord's Paſſion, and diligently fou 
the manger where her Lord lay. This good Inn- 
tee er was not ignorant of bim, who cured the tra- 
veller that the robbers bad wounded. This good Inn- 
| Stercoraria. keeper did not care\| how baſe and vile pe ewas 
thought, ſo fhe could but gain Chrift; Conſtantius 
ber huſband is no leſs commended for his piety 
and,wil.lom. A man who, rejetting the ſuperſiition 
and impiety of many Gods, has frankly owned the 
being of one only God, the Governor of all things. 
' Whereupon, to diſcover the Faith of his own 
Courtiers, he gave them free liberty, either to 
ſacrifice to their Gods and ſtay with him, or to 
refuſe and be gone. But thoſe who choſe to go, 
rather than lcave the worthip of the true God, 
he kept; and thoſe who gave up the worſhip 
of the true God, he caſhicred ; concluding that 
ſuch could not be true to him, who were trea- 
cherous to their God. This excellent Emperor 
died in his laſt expedition in Britain againſt the 
Caledonians,. and other Picts, at Tot; and was 
ſucceeded by his Son Conſtantine, who had been 
declared Cæſar before. f 
Some few days before the death of Conſtantius, 
his Son Con/tantine went poſt from Rome to 
York ; (and, that none might follow, he took 
care to lame all the horſes belonging to the State 
for thoſe ſervices, except ſuch as himſelf uſed ; ) 


* Siabulum. 


Euſebius. 


See Suidas, 
why he was 
called Poor. 


Conſtantine 
the Great 
Emp. 


and there he received his Father's laſt breath. | 


Hence this Addreſs of an ancient Orator : Yun 
entered the ſacred Palace, not as ambitious of the 
Empire, but ordained and appointed to it; and 
forthwith your fathers Houſe bad the happineſs to 
fee you its lawful Governor. For there was no doubi 


but he had the right and title, who was the firſt ſon| 


that Providence beſtowed upon the Emperor. Hows 
ever, he ſeemed to be forced upon this high ſta- 
tion by the ſoldiers, and particularly by the im- 
portunity of Erocus, King of the Almans, who 


A Panegyrick came along with him as an Aſſiſtant, The Sol- 
ſpoken to 


Conſtantine 
the Great. 


private intereſt, caſt the royal robes upon him; be 
« eept, and ſpurred away his hcrſe, that he might 
avoid the importunity of the army, &c. but his 
modeſty at laſt yielded to the good and happineſs of 
the Commonwealth, Hence the Panegyriſt ex- 
claims, O fertunate Britain, and happy above all 
Nations, in firſt ſeeing Conſtantine Emperor. 
Cæſar, at his ſetting out, proſecuted thoſe 
war: which his father had begun againſt the 


diers, with regard to the publick, and not out of | 


his eye dr that time) he drew do his alliance by 


money: Tome who were his enctnies; he recon- | 


ciled to be his. friends; others who were invtte : 
rate againſt him, he drew over to be his inti- 
mates. After that he made fuch a glorious 
Conqueſt of the Franks in Batavia, that golden 
coins (one of which I have feen)-wete H pd 
with the image of a woman fitting under a 
trophy, and reſting one hand upon j Cioſs-bow, 
with - this Inſcription under it, FRAN CIA; 
and GAUDIUM ROMANVORUM romd it. 
So, having defeated the other Batbarians in Ger- 
many, and made the Germans and Gauls his 


Friends, he drew his ſoldiers out of Britain, 


Gaal, and Germany, amounting to the Num- 
ber of goooo foot and Booob horſe, and ſet 
forward for Italy. - Maxentins (who, at Rome, 
laid claim to the Empire) was likewiſe' over- 
come by him: and thus having defeated the 
Tyrant, and reduced' Italy, he reſtored the 
world to the bleſſings of peace and liberty. 
And as it is in an old Inſcription : INSTINC- 
TU DIVINITATIS; MENTIS MAGNI- 
TUDINE, CUM EXERCITU SUO, TAM 
DE TYRANNO, QUAM DE OMNI 
EJUS FACTIONE, UNO TEMPORE 
JUST.1S REMPUBLICAM ULTUS EST 
ARMIS, i. e. By divine impulſe, and the greatneſs 
of his own ſoul, he ſo managed his Army, as to 
triumph over the Tyrant and all his adherents 1 
and ſo at once, by a juſt war, did revenge the 
quarrel of the Republick. 

That he returned to Britain, is hinted by Eu- 
ſebius in theſe words: At laſt, Conſtantine ſailed 
over to Britain, which is ſurrounded by the ſea ; 
and having overcome them, he began to think of 
other Parts of the World, that he might relieve 
thoſe wwho needed bis aſſiſtance. Likewiſe, in an- 
other place, After be had inſtilled into his Army the 
principles of Humanity, modeſty and piety, he in- 
vaded Britain, a country incloſed by the ſea, which, 
asit were, terminates the Sun”s ſetting with its coaſts. 

Alſo thoſe Verſes of Optatianus Porphyrius to 
Conſtantine, are to be underſtood of Britain. 


Omnis ad Ardtois plaga finibus kcrrida Cauro 
Pacis amat cana & comperta perennia jura, 
Et tibi fida tuis ſemper bene militat armis, 
Reſque gerit virlule tuas, Populoſque ferocis 

Propellit, ceaitque lubens tibi debita rata, 

Et tua victores ſors accipit banc tibi alte 

Teque duce invictæ aitollant ſigno cobortes. 


The Northern nation vex'd with Weſtern 
ſtorms, 


To your commands and peaceſul laws con- 
forms: 


Serves in your arms, and to your colours 
true, 

Subdu'd herſclf, helps others to ſubdue. 

Her eaſy tribute uncompell'd ſhe pays, 

While your brave troops your conqu'ring 
Eagles raiſe, 

And heav'n rewards 


you with deſerv'd 
ſucceſs. 


About this time (as is manifeſt from the Theo- Pacatianus 


doſian Code) Pacatianus was Vicegerent in 
Britain; for then here was no ſuch thing as 


a Propræier and Legate, but in lieu thereof a 
Vicarius. 


Caledonians and other Picts; and fell upon the re- 


zicenus, I. 1. 
Act. Conc. 


0 This Emperor was higbly commended, and 
Gelaſius Ci- moter parts of Britain, and thoſe Iſlanders, who, | he highly deſerved it. 


For he &id not only ſet 


as a certain Author words it, are witneſſes of the the Roman Empire at liberty; but diſpelling 


Nicen. c. 3. /#s ſelting. Some of them he ſubdued by force, | the clouds of ſuperſtition, he introduced the pure 
Pp others (for he had Rome and greater things in [light of the Goſpel, opened Temples for the 


vicegerent of 
Britain in the 


13th yaar of 
Conſtantine 
the Great. 


(a) See the learned Lipſius's opinion of this matter, in his Letter to Mr. Camden, publiſhed among his Epiſtles, 
pag. 64. Sce aiſo Ulker's Antiquitates Britannicarum Ecclaſiarum, pag. 93. fol. cap. 8. 
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_ gerous times, and 


8 the true God, and ſhut up thoſe that 
were dedicated to the falſe. For ut ut be 
Norm of that Perſecution was over, the faithful er 
vants of Chriſt; obo had withdrawn in thoſe dan- 
e e a pubick. 50 th 
caves, began to appear in public. Tbe in th 
Chur c bes that were ibroum down, t b 
on, ani ſnibed + Temples in bonour of the boly mur. 
bs and, diſplaying as it were their viftorious Bans 
ners, they celebrated feſtivals, and with pure hearts 
and hands performed their holy Solemnities. And 
therefore he is honoured with theſe Titles, 


- IMPERATOR FORTISSIMUS AC BEA. 


- VIRTUTE, FORTISSIMUS, 
Laws: 


TISSIMUS. PIISSIMUS. FOELIX. URBIS 
LIBERATOR. QUIETIS FUNDATOR. 
REI PUBLIC INSTAURATOR. PUBLI- 
CEA LIBERTATIS AUCTOR. RES TI- 
TUTOR! URBIS ROME ATQUE OR- 
BIS. MAGNUS, MAXIMUS. INVIC. 
TUS. INVICTISSIMUS. PERPETUUS. 
SEMPER AUGUSTUS. RERUM HU- 
MANARUM - OPTIMUS  PRINCEPS. 
| ET PIE. 
TATE CLEMENTISSIMUS, And in the 
QUI VENERANDA CHRISTI 
ANORUM FIDE ROMANUM MU. 
NIVIT IMPERIVM. DIVUS. DIVA 
MEMORLE.  DIVINZ MEMORLE, 
&c. © | 8 


22 That is, . 
An Emperor moſt valiant, moſt bleſſed, moſt pious, 
\bappy;Redeemer of the City, Founder of Peace, Eſta- 
bliſber of the Common-wealth, Author of the publick 
Liberty, Reſtorer of the City of Rome and the World: 
Great, Greateſt, Invincible, Moſt Invincible, Per- 
petual Auguſtus, Beſt Prince and Governor, Moſt 
Valiant, Moſt Merciful. And in the Laws, He 
who fortified the Roman Empire wizh the venerable 
Faith of Cbriſt, Sacred, Of bleſſed memory, Of di- 


vine memory, &c. 


And he is the firſt Emperor, that I can find, 


- who in Coins and publick Monuments was ever 


ſtiled Dominus noſter ; . yet at the ſame time 1 
am not ignorant that Diocleſian was the firſt 


. after Caligula, who would allow the title of Do- 


Government 


in Britain un- 


der the later 
Emperors. 
* Prefe&i 
Pretorio. 
Militum 
giftri. 


minus to be publickly given him. 

However, it ſeems to have been a great over- 
ſight in this mighty Emperor, that he opened a 
paſſage for the Barbariatis into Britain, Ger- 
many, and Gaul. For, when he had reduced 
the northern nations to ſuch a degree that they 
were not able to annoy him, and had newly 
built the city of Conſtantinople, to ſuppreſs the 
mighty growth of the Perſians, who threatened 

the Roman empire Eaſtward; he drew away 
the legions out of the frontier garriſons, partly 
into the eaſt (building forts and caſtles to ſup- 
ply the want of them) and partly to the cities 
remote from the Frontiers. So that preſently 
after his death, the Barbarians forced the towns 
and caſtles, and broke into the Provinces. For 
this reaſon, Zoſimus ſpeaks ſo diſhonourably of 
him, as the firſt and greateſt ſubverter of that 
flouriſhing Empire. | 

But ſeeing Conſtantine did new-model the Em- 
pire, it will not be improper to obſerve, in 
ſhort, how Britain was governed under him and 

the ſucceeding Emperors. He appointed four * 


Chief Præfects for the Eaſt, Iilyricum, Italy, and 


Gaul; and ij two Maſters of the ſoldiery, one over 


the Horſe, the other over the Foot, for the Weſt; 


who were called Preſentales. | 
As for Civil Affairs, they were adminiſtered 
in Britain by the Præfectus Pretorio of Gaul, who 


exerciſed that Office here by a deputy, honoured 


, carried rule 


with the title of Spef7abilis: Under him were Vicegerent of 
two Conſular ties, anſwerable to the num- Britain. | 
ber of the Provinces, and three Preſidents, who 
er to determine all Cauſes, Criminal and 
Wie 49 
As fof military matters, they were under the 
and management of the Maſter of the Foot 
in the Welt: and to him were ſubjec the Count 
of. Britain, the Count of the Saxon ſbore through- 
out Britain, and the Dux Britanniarum ; who 
had each the title of Spef7abilis. | | 
The Count of Britain ſeerns to have preſided Count of Bi. 
over the inner parts of the Iſland, and had the uin. 
command of ſeven + companies of foot, and 1. 
nine * Troops of Horſe. | exvilationg, 
The Count of the Saxon ſhore (who was to de- Count of the 
fend the ſea-coaſt againſt the Saxons, and by Saxon ſhore. 
Ammianus is called Comes Tractus Maritimi) had 
under him ſeven companies of foot, two + Numere.. 
x oe of horſe, the ſecond legion, and a ®*Yexillationcs, 
ohort.. 
The Duke of Britain, who was to defend the 
Marches againſt the Barbarians, had the com- 
mand of 38 garriſons, conſiſting in all of 14000 
foot and goo. horſe: ſo that, in this age, if 
Pancirollus hath caſt up his account right, the 
ordinary Forces in Britain were 19200 foot, and 
1700 horſe, or thereabouts. 

There were beſides theſe, the Comes Sacrarum Count of the 
Largitionum, who had the care of all the Empe- — Lar- 
ror's gifts and largeſſes. He had under him in 8 
Britain a Rationalis .-Summarum Britannia, or 
Receiver-General ; Prepofitus Theſaurorum Au- 
guſtenſium in Britannia, or Lord Treaſurer; and 
a Procurator Gynegu in Britannia, or an Over- 
ſeer of the Gynegium in Britain, the Place where 
the Cloaths of the Emperor and army were 
woven. Alſo, the Comes rerum privatarum (or 
Keeper of the Privy - purſe) had here in Britain 
his Rationalis rei private or private Auditor: 
not to mention the Procuralor Ludi Gladiatorii, 
or Maſter of the Fencing - School in Britain (men- 
tioned in an old inſcription) with others of an 
inferior rank. | 
[In the time of this Emperor, the Britiſh 
Church ſeems to have been not only in a calm 
and quiet, but in a ſettled condition; inaſmuch 
as we find three Britiſh Biſhops (Eborius, Reſti- 
tutus, and Adelfius) in the year 314, ſubſcribing 
in form to the Council of Arles. 2m) 

Upon the death of Conſtantine, Britain fell to Cν⁰ν 
the ſhare of his ſon Conſtantine; who being Emp. 
ſpurred on by ambition to invade the Domini- 
ons of others, was ſlain by his brother Conſtans. 
Conſtans, exalted with this victory, poſſeſſed 
himſelf of Britain, and the other Provinces, and 
came hi her with his brother Conſtantius. Hence 
that addreſs of Julius Firmicus (not the Pagan 
Aſtrologer, but the Chriſtian) to theſe two. 
In the winter, a thing which never was, nor ever 
will be done, you have triumphed over the boiſter- 
ous and ſwelling waves of the Britiſh Ocean. A ſea © 

almoſt unknown to us, bath trembled, and the Bri- 

tains are ſurpriſed at the unexpected coming of their 

Emperor. What further would you atchieve? The 

elements themſelves ſubmit to your Valour, This 

Conſtans convened a Council at Sardis againſt 

the Arians, which conſiſted of 300 Biſhops ; 

an] among theſe were. the Biſhops of Britain, 

who having condemned the hereticks, and con- 

firmed the Nicæne Creed, gave their Voices for 

the Innocence of Athanaſius. But the young ,,...:..:, 
Prince, without farther application to ſtate- Apol. 2. 
affairs, grew diſſolute and voluptuous : this 

made him burdenſome to the Provinc:s, and y,,,,,.;,., 
unacceptable to his army; ſo that Magnentius, e lled alſo 
Count of the Jovii and Herculei, ſet upon him * T-poru. 


in the village of Helena as he was hunting, and 2 vico Ile. 


n 


Conflans Emp. 


thee. 


Fra. 
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"there Nlew him 1 fulfilling the propheh , tha halt Evid og rocky } being burn alive in 
m $ 3 Fel . 4 | 
This 


he ſhould end his life in his Gran 
from whom that Village had the name. 


 Magnentius was born amongſt the Læti in Gaul, 
but his Father was a Britain: and now, u 


Angelus Ro- 
cha. 


the murder of Conſtans, he aſſumed the Impe- 


rial robes in Gaul, and drew over Britain to {ide | tired out and 


flaug 
with him; but for three years together was ſo[ers that had been made; Julian (who by Conſtantius 
warmly encountered by Conſtantius, that at laſt 


- Afterwards (theſe are the words of Ammianus 
Marcellinus) when, by the inroads of thoſe barbarous 
nations the Scots and Pitts, the peace of Britain was 
diſturbed, the frontiers waſted, and the Provinces 
own heartleſs with the many flaugh- 


was declared Cæſar and Partner in the Empire) be- 


he laid violent hands upon himſelf. He was the| ing then in bis winter-quarters at Paris, was in ſuch 


moſt fortunate- of Princes, for favourable wea- 
ther, plentiful harveſts, and peace with the Bar- 
barians, things which mightily raiſe the repu- 
tation of Princes among the vulgar. But, for 
what reaſon this Magnentius, in an old Inſcrip- 
tion, long ſince dug up at Rome, is called Ta- 
Porus, I leave others to enquire. For thus it is 


read there, ſpeaking of the Obeliſk erected in 
the Circus, 


Interea Taporo Romam vaſtante ce 
Auguſti jacuit donum ſtudiumque locandi. 


Under vile Taporu's tyrannic ſway; 
The royal preſent unregarded lay, 


Gratians At this time Gratian, ſurnamed Funarius, was 


Funarius. 


+ Prefuit rei + General in Britain; who was father of Va- 


caftrenſi. 


lentinian the Emperor. He was called Funarius, 


A. Marcelli- from a Rope, which in his youth be carried about 


n fan ius. 
Paulus Cate- 
na. 


Ammian. 
Marcellin. 
J. 14. 


to ſell; and tbo five ſoldiers attempted to take it from 
bim, they could not with all their force do it. Upon 
his return home, and the loſs of bis Commiſſion, bis 
poods were confiſcated to the Emperor, becauſe be 
was reported to have entertained Magnentius. 
Magnentius being murdered, Britain ſubmit- 
ted to Conſtantius; and forthwith one Paul, a No- 
tary, born in Spain, was ſent hither, who, under 
the maſk of friendſhip and kindneſs, would carry on 
the ruin of others with great dexterily. That he 
might puniſh ſome ſoldiers who had conſpired with 
Magnentius (when they were not able to make re- 
fiſtance, and be had outrageouſly, like a torrent, broke 
in upon them) be ſeized many of their eſtates. And 
thus be went on with great ſlaughter and ruin, con- 
demning many of the freemen to irons, and ſome to 
bonds and felters, by arraigning them of faults that 
were no way chargeable upon them. Hereupon, ſo 
foul a crime was commilted, as muſt brand the reign 
of Conſtantius with eternal infamy. There was one 


Martin, Vice- Martin, that governed theſe Provinces as Deputy, 


tain, 


gerent of Bri- h, out of compaſſion to the calamities of o in- 


nocent people, had often applied himſelf to Paul, that 
the guiltleſs might be ſpared. When he found bis in- 
terceſſion was to nopurpoſe, he threatened to leave the 


Province, hoping that that would awe and ſtop the 


proceedings of a malicious perſecutor of theſe harmleſs 


diſtracted circumſtances, that be durſt not venture to 

relieve them (as we have told you Conſtantius before 

bim bad done) leſt he ſhould leave Gaul without go- 

vernment : conſidering alſo, that the Almans were 

forming an inſurrection at that time. He took care 

therefore to ſend Lupicinus to ſettle malters in theſe Lupicintr, " 

parts, who was * Maſter of the Armory, a warlike * Magifter 

man, and Þ an expert ſoldier, but ver proud and Armcrum.' 

baugbty ; of whom it was doubted, which was his Mp 

greater fault, covetouſneſs or cruelty. He therefore, 1 

with a ſupply of light ſoldiers, 8 Batavians, 

and ſeveral companies of the Mæſians, marched in 

the midſt of winter to Bo * Having got ſhips, and 

embarked bis men, be took the advantage of a fair | 

wind, and arrived at Rhutupiæ, a place juſt oppo- Rhutupie; 

ſite, and from thence marched to London, that there London. 

he might take meaſures according to the ſtate of af- 

fairs, and proceed immediately to give them battle. 

Under this Conſtantius, who was a great fa- 

vourer of the Arians, the Arian hereſy crept into 

Britain; where, from the beginning of Conſtan- 

tine the Great, a ſweet harmony between Chriſt the 

head, and his members, had continued, till that deadly 

hereſy of Arius, like a ſerpent ſpitting her venom 

upon us from beyond ſea, made even brothers invete- 

rate againſt one another. And thus, a paſſage being 

made over the Ocean, and all other cruel ſavages 

ſpouting out of their mouths the deadly poiſon of their 

bereſies, wounded their cwn country; to which no- 

velty is ever grateful, and which is never firm in any 

| principle. fa favour of theſe Arians, Conſtan- Sulpitius Se: 

tius convened a Council of four hundred weſtern rut. : 

Biſhops at Ariminum; allowing all of them the 

neceſſary proviſions. Bui that was deemed by the 

Aquitanes, Gauls, and Britains, very unbecoming \ 

and therefore, refuſing that maintenance from the + Hilary inhis 

Emperor, they choſe rather to live at their own Epiſtle to the 

charges. I Three only out of Britain, who were not . 

able to maintain themſelves, were maintained by“ of the 3 

the State, having received contributions ſrom the winces of Bri- 

| reſt , as thinking it more honourable io be aburthen g., 

to the publick, than to particular perſons. Publice, 
After this, upon the death of Conſtantius, Ju- Julian Empe- 

lian the Apoſtate (who had ſet up for Emperor vor. 

in competition with Conſtantius) baniſhed Pal- 4 n 

ladius, * one of his great Officers, into Britain; * p,imun ex 

and ſent away Alipius, who was Præfect in this ago Of- 


and quiet people. Paul, thinking this would ſpoil Iſland, to Jeruſalem, to rebuild it; where ſuch #9 


his trade, and having a moſt dextrous head at laying 
cont rivances (from which very faculty be was called 


ſtrange flaſhes of fire broke out near the foun- 
dations, as deterred them from that attempt; 


Catena) 709k care to hook the Deputy, who defended and many thouſand Jews, who were forward in 


otvers, into the like dangers. And he went very 
near to bring bim hound, with the Tribunes, and ma- 


advancing the work in oppoſition to the decrees 
of Providence, were killed in the ruins. This 


* Com:torus Ny thers, before the Emperor*s* Privy Council. This diſſolute Emperor, and pretended Philoſopher, 
Imperatori:, imminent danger ſoinraged Martinagainſt Paul, that 


he drew his ſword and made a paſs at bim; but not 


durſt not, as is already obſerved, come to the 
relief of the oppreſſed Britains; though, at the 


being bome enough to diſpatch him, he ſtabbed himſelf | ſame time, he exacted every year great quanti- 


in the ſide with it. And this was the unhappy fate 
of that juſt man, who had the courage to protett ſo 
many others from injury and oppreſſion. After this 


4 Priucitis ca- Villainy, Paul, all in blood, returned to the I bead- 


" quarters bringing ſeveral with him ready to fink un- 


der their chains, and reduced to great miſery ; upon 


ties of corn for the ſupport of his German 
Armies. | 

In the reign of Valentinian the Emperor, Yalentinian 
when the whole world was at war, Britain was Emp. 
continually infeſted by the Pidts, the Saxons, the 
Scots, and the Atlacolti. Upon this, Fraomarins, 


* Fquulci, whoſe coming, the * burning horſes were ſet up, and King of the Almans, was ſent hither, and made 
hooks and other inſtruments of torture prepared 7 Tribune of a body of Almans (who at that 


the Executioner ,, ſome were outlawed, ſome baniſhe 


time were very conſiderable for ſtrength and 


and others put to death, At laſt, the Vengeance numbers) to check the Barbarians in their In- 


of God _ upon him, and himſelf received the 
You. I, 


curſions. 


K. 8 | However, 
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Theodsfius, 


P 1-11 


Attacots.| 
Scots. 


Auguſta, 


Civilis . 


Dsſcitius, 


linus, J. 27 & People, Britain was reduced to extreme miſery; Nec 


* Domeſtico- and the Emperor ſent Severus, at that time * Stew- 
rum Comitem. 


+ Poſiibly a + Proventuſides with all ſpeed, to intimate theneceſ- 
100 corruPt- ty there was of greater ſupplies, in the preſent ſtate 


| Iſland wasreported to bein, Theodoſius, eminent for 


folved to curb them.” When he came to the coaſt of 


forward for London, an ancient town called in after- 
London called ages Auguſta. 


diſcharged the office of a ſtout ſoldier, as well as of 


— 


However, by confederacies among theſe barbarous 


taridus, Count of the ſea- coaſt was ſtain, and Bul- 
chobaudes the General was cut off by treachery. This 
news was received at Court with great conſternation, 


ard of bis bouſhold, to puniſh theſe inſolencies, if for- 
tune ſhould put it in his power. But he was ſoon after 
recalled, and ſucceeded by Jovinus, who ſent back 


of affairs. Alt laſt, upon the very great diſtreſi the 


bis exploits and good fortune, was diſpatched hither 
with all ſpeed. Having ſelefted a ftrong body out of 
the Legions and Coborts, he began his expedition very 
hopefully. The Picts were at that time divided into 
two nations, the Dicalidonæ and the Vecturiones; 
and likewiſe the Attacotti, a warlike people, and the 
Scots ranged the country for ſpoil and booty, As for 
Gaul, the Franks and Saxons (who border upon it) 
tere perpetually making inroads by ſea and land; 

and by the ſpoil they took, the towns they burnt, and 
the men they killed, were very troublefome neighbours. 

Tf fortune would bave favoured, this brave Captain, 

now bound for the remoteſt part of the world, was re- 


Bologn (which is ſevered from the oppoſite country 
by a narrow ſea, ebbing and flowing, apt to ſwell and 
rage at certain ſeaſons, and again to fall into a plain 
level ſurface, at which time it is navigable without 
danger) be ſet ſail, and with a gentle courſe arrived 
at Rhutupiz, a ſafe harbour over-againſt it, The! 
Batavians, Herulians, the Jovii and Victores (brave 
bold men who followed bim) being alſo landed, be ſet 


Having divided bis army into ſe- 
veral bodies, be fell upon the enemy, who were ro- 
ving up and down the country for prey, and laden 
with ſpoil and booty. They were ſoon routed, and 
forced to leave their booty bebind, which was cattle 
and priſoners that they had taken from the miſerable 
Tributaries. After be had made reſtitution of the 
booty to the reſpective owners, ſaving only ſome ſmall 
part to refreſh bis army, he entered the city in great 
fate, which (tho in the utmoſt affiiftion and miſery 
till that time) ſoon revived upon it, in bopes of reco- 
very and protection for the future. This ſucceſs ſpur- 
red him on to greater deſigns ; yet, to proceed wari- 
ly, be conſidered, upon the intelligence he bad got 
from fugitives and captives, that ſo great a multi- 
tude as the enemy (compoſed of ſeveral nations, and 
thoſe of a fierce heady temper) were not to be routed 
but by ſtratagem and 1 th? Having publiſhed an 
AZ of Indemnity, be ordered all deſerters and others 
diſperſed up and down the country for proviſion, to 
repair to bim. This brought in many ; upon which 
reinforcement he thought to take the field, but defer- 
red it upon ſeveral accounts, till be could bave Civilis 
ſent to be Deputy-Governor in Britain (a man ſome- 
what paſſionate, but very juſt and upright) andalſo 
Dulcitius, a gallant Captain and of great experience 
in war. Afterwards, taking heart, he went 
Auguſta, which the ancients called Londinum, 
with a good army (which he had raiſed with dili- 
gence) and proved a great ſupport to the ſinking ſtate 
of the poor Britains. He took in all ſuch places as 
might favour bim in cutting off the enemy by ambuſ- 
cade, and impoſed nothing upon the common ſoldiers 
but what himſelf would lead the way to. Thus, be 


a brave General; and, having defeated ſeveral na- 
tions, who, preſuming upon the ſecurity they were 
under, had the inſolence to invade the Roman empire, 
he laid the foundation of a laſting peace, rebuilding 
and repairing the cities and caſtles, which bad been 
exceedingly damaged. In this juncture therg hap- 


ſet over it, and was afterwards, by the Prince”s or- 


dangerous conſequence, if it had not been timely pre- 
vented. Ore Valentinus, of Valeria Pannonia, a entire 
proud haughty man, and + brother-in-law to Maxi- 
minus (that inſupportable Deputy, and afterwards 
Lieutenant) was baniſhed for a beinous crime inio + Corjug': fra. 
this iſland ;, where like a ſavage of a reſtleſs temper, ter. 

be put all things in diſor 
againſt Theodoſius, and that purely from a deſpe- 
rate ſpirit, and out of pride and envy; be being the 
only man that could cope with him. Hewever, that 
be might proceed with conduft and ſecurity in theſe 


by plots and inſurrections 


ambitious pur ſuits, be endeavouredto draw in all exiles 
and ſoldiers with the encouragement and proſſ ett of 
booty. But theſe deſigns taking air, and coming 10 
the Generals ear before they were ripe for execution, 


be took care, like a wiſe man, to be before-hand with 


the conſpirators : Valentinus himſelf, with ſome of 
the chief of bis cabal, be committed to Dulcitius 10 


ſee them executed but, upon laying things together 


(for be was the wiſeſt and moſt experienced ſoldier of 
his time) he would ſuffer no further enquiry after the 
other Conſpirators, leſt the general terror it would 
raiſe might again imbroil the Province, which was 
now in peace and quietneſs. From this, be turned bis 
thoughts upon ſome neceſſary reformations, which he 
could attempt without danger, now it appeared that 


fortune was ſo favourable to all bis deſigns ; and ſo 
be applied bimſelf to the repairing of cities and garri- 
ſons, as we have ſaid, and to the ſtrengthening the 
frontiers with watches and intrenchmenis. Having 


recovered the Province which was poſſeſſed by the e- 
nemy, be reſtored it ſo compleatly to its former ſtate, 


raiſes a d ſtur. 
bance in By. 
tain. 


that +, at his motion, it had a * lawful Governor + Eodem refe- 


der, called Valentia. The Areans, an order of men 


generated into ſeveral vices, and plainly convicted of 
giving intelligence to the Barbarians fer reward. For 
their proper buſineſs was to run to and fro between our 
Captains, with the news of any miſchief they found 
brewing in the neighbouring countries. After theſe, 
and other regulations, made by him with great wiſ- 
dom, be was ſent for to Court, leaving the Provinces 
in ſuch a joyful and flouriſhing condition, that he was 


rente. 
* Rettor legi- 
nus. 

inſtituted by the ancients, were diſplaced by bim as de- Valentia. 


mus 


no leſs eminent for his many and important viftories, 


than Furius Camillus, or Curſor Papirius. And 
ſo, being attended with the acclamations of all to the 
ſea-fide, he ſailed over with a gentle gale, and ar- 
rived at the Prince's camp, 4 be was received 
with great joy andcommendation. Fortheſe famous 
exploits, a ſtatue on horſe-back was erected in ho- 
nour of him, as Symmachus, addreſſing himſelf to 
his ſon Theodoſius the Emperor, informs us. 
The founder of your ſtock and family, one that was 
General both in Africa and Britain, was honoured 
by the ſenate with ſtatues on horſe-back among the an- 
cient Heroes, Thus Claudian likewiſe, in his 
Commendation, 


Ile Caledoniis poſuit qui caſtra pruinis, 

Qui medio Libye ſub caſſide pertulit æſtus, 
Terribilis Mauro, debellatorque Britanni 
Littoris, ac pariter Boreæ vaſtator & Auſtri. 

- Quid rigor æternus? Cali quid ſydera proſunt? 
Enotumque fretum ? maduerunt Saxone fuſo 
Orcades, incaluit Piftorum ſanguine Thule, 
Scotorum cumulos flevit glacialis Hiberne. 


Brave he, that quell'd the Caledonian foe, 

And pitch'd his frozen tents in conſtant ſnow. 

That on his faithful creſt undaunted bore 

The furious beams on Lybia's parched ſhore. 
Ho vain's eternal froſt, and angry ſtars, 
And ſeas untried by fearful Mariners? 

The waſted Orkneys Saxon gore oerflow*d, 


And Thule now grew hot with reeking blood: 


Cold Ireland mourn'd her ſlaughter'd ſons in 


vain, 


pened a terrible attempt, which might bave been of | 


And heaps of Scots that cover'd all the plain. 
And 


* 
" 


ci 


— "And in another place, concerning the ſame 
| em littus aduſt 4 1385 

Horreſcit Lybiæ, ratibuſque imper via Thule, 
Tile leves Mauros, nec falſo nomine Pittos 
Edomuit, Scotumque vago mucrone ſequutns 
Fregit Hyperboreas remis audacibus undas ; 
Et geminis fulgens utroque ſub axe tropheis, 
Tethbyos alternæ reſtuas calcavit arenas. 


Scorch'd Lybia's borders tremble at his power, 
And Thule's cliffs that ſcorn the labouring oar. 
He the light Moors in happy war Oercame, 
And Pidis that vary nothing from their name. 
With wandring arms the timorous Scofs pur- 
ſu'd, 
And plough'd with ventrous keels the Nor- 
thern flood. 
Spurn' d the bold tide, as on the ſand it rowls, 
And fix d his trophies under both the Poles. 


Thus, Pæcatus Drepanus alſo concerning him. 
| What need I mention the Scot, confined to bis boggs, or 

Cratian 
Emperor. ſucceeded in the Empire, who alſo declared 
Theodofius (ſon of the Theodoſius before-mention- 
ed) Auguſtus. Which was ſo ill taken by Maxi- 
Maximus the & his rival (born in Spain, deſcended from 
— Conſtantine the Great, and then commander of 
the Army in Britain) that he ſet up for Empe- 
Orefius. ror himſelf; or, as Oroſius ſays, was againſt 
his will greeted Emperor by the ſoldiers. A 

man valiant and juſt, and worthy of that ho- 
nour, if he had not come to it by uſurpation, 
Projer Tyre. and againſt his allegiance. Firſt, he routed the 
Pifts and Scots, as they made their inroads ;, and 
then embarking the flower of the Britains, and 
arriving at the mouth of the Rhine, he won- 
over all the German forces to his party, fixed his 
Court at Triers (whence he was called, ator 
Trevericus, ) and thence, as Gildas has it, ſtretch- 
ing out his wings, one to Spain, and the other 
to Italy, he levied taxes and tribute upon the 
moſt barbarous nations in Germany, by the 
meer terror of his name. Gratian at - laſt too 
the field againſt him, but after ſeveral ſkir- 
miſhes for five days together, was deſerted by 
his army, and put to flight, Upon that, he 
ſent St. Ambroſe, his Embaſſador, - to treat of 
peace; which was concluded, but with great 
treachery, For Maximus diſpatched away An- 
dragathius in a cloſe chariot ; ſpreading a report, 
that it was Gratian's wife arrived from Britain. 
Upon this news, Gratian went affectionately to 
meet her; but as ſoon as he opened the chariot, 
Andregathius leaped out with his gang, and mur- 
thered him. Ambrofius was ſent again to beg 
the Body; but was not ſo much as admitted, 
'becauſe he had refuſed to communicate with 
thoſe Biſhops that had ſided with Maximus; 


Gregorins Tu- 


renenſis. 


Cedrenus. 


who, exalted with this ſucceſs, had his ſon] 


Zi. Victor declared Cæſar, puniſhed the Captains 
that adhered to Gratian, and ſettled his affairs 
in Gaul. He was alſo acknowledged Emperor, at 
the requeſt or rather demand of his Embaſſa- 


dors, by Theodoſius Auguſtus, who then go- 


verned in the Eaſt; by whom alſo his Statue] 


was publickly ſhown to the Alexandrians. And 


now, having made every man's Eſtate his prey, | 


his Covetouſneſs wrought a general Poverty a- 
mong the People. His pretence for tyranny, 
was, to defend the Catholick Religion. Priſcil- 
lian, and ſome of his ſect, being convicted of 
hereſie at the Council of Bourdeaux, and ha- 
ving appealed to the Emperor, were by him 
condemned to death; notwithſtanding 


Priſcillia- 
niſte. 
Sulpitius Se 
Verus, 


k ſtripped 


that 1 


unfortunate People j alledging, that the 
ſentence of Excommunication would be a ſuffi- 
cient puniſhment, and that it was a thing new; 
and unheard of, that a ſecular Judge ſhould 
give ſentence in an Eceleſiaſtical matter: Theſe 
were the firſt, Who (to the ill example of after- 
ages) were put to death by the Civil power, for 

ereſy. After this, he entered Italy in ſuch a 


formidable manner, that Yalentinian fled with 


his mother to Theodofius, and the Cities of Italy 
opened their gates to him, and did him all the 
honours imaginable ; particularly; Banonia, where 


e weak; re 
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roads into Gaul; but Nannius and Quintinus, 
T two great Captains (to whom Maximus had 
committed the education of his ſon, and the go- 
vernment of Gaul, ) repelled them with great 


the Saxon, ruined by ſea-fights ? Aſter him, Gratian] laughter, forced them to give hoſtages, and to 


deliver up the authors of the Inſurrection. 
Valentinian addreſſed himſelf to Theodoſius to 
relieve him, being thruſt out of his throne by an 
Uſurper; but he had for ſome time no more 
anſwer than this, That it was no way ſtrange to 


ſee a ſeditious ſervant ſuperior to that maſter, who had 


himſelf rejetted bis true Lord: For Valentinian 
was tainted with Arianiſm. Yet at laſt, after 


gainſt Maximus, who was then; without the 
leaſtapprehenſion, at Aquileiaz for he had Guard- 
ed all the paſſes through the mountains, and fe- 
cured the ſea-coaſt with his fleet; and did; 
with great reſolution and bravery welcome 
Theodoſius with a battle at Siſcia in Pannonia; 
and again with another under the conduct of his 
brother Marcellus: but both with ſuch ill ſuc- 
ceſs, that he was obliged to retreat to Aquileia, 
and was there taken by his own ſoldiers (as he 
was diſtributing money among them, ) and 
of his royal robes, and led to Theodoſius. 
By whoſe order he was immediately put to 
death, after he had reigned five years. Hence; 
that of Auſonius, in praiſe of Aquileia : 


Non erat iſte locus: meritd tamen aufta recenti. 
Nona inter claras Aguileia cieberis urbes 
Tala ad Ilhricos objecta colonia montes, 
Menibus & portu celeberrima: ſed mapis 
| Eminet, extremo qudd te ſub tempore, legit , 
Solverat exatto cui juſta piacula luſtro 
Maximus, armigeri quondam ſub nomine lixæ: 
Felix qui tanti ſpectatrix læta triumphi, 
Puniſti Auſonio Rutupinnm Marte latronem 


name 
Fair 79 5 ſhall' be ninth in fame. 
Againſt Illyrian hills thy cliffs are ſnown: 
Thy walls and harbour gain thee vaſt renown: 


proud, 
That here the Tyrant choſe his laſt abode, > 
And * the vengeance he ſo long had 
ow 


That thou vile Maximus did'ſt laſt receive, 
Rais'd to a Monarch from a Knapſack-ſlave; 
Bleſt town! that all that noble triumph 
view'd, | Wer 

And ſaw Rbutupium's thief by Roman arms 
Rnd. On ct 


Martin, the Holy Biſhop of Tours, humbly be- 


— 


lu 


peror to abſtain from the blood of 


® Bono Reipub; 


In this juncture, the Franks made in- Shirin, 
Alexander. 
+ Militares 


magiſtri, 


* #** 
* 
. 


Z 


% 


much importunity, he ſet out with an army a- 


Zofemut} 


And thou, ſince new deſerts have rais'd thy 


But this new praiſe ſhall make thee ever, 


Audba· 
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Audragathias finditigg his condition deſperate, 
threw himſelf over - board into che Sea. tor, 
Maximugs for, who was in Gaul, was like- 
wiſe rovted, taken, and put to death. The 
Britains who ſided with Maximus (as ſome 
writers ſay) invaded Armorica and ſeated them- 
ſelves there. Theodoſius, ſoon after his victo- 
entered Rome with his ſon Honorius, in tri- 
umph, and made an Edict, That no perſon ſoould 
challenge any honour conferred by the Tyrant ; but 
ſhould be reduced to bis former ſtate, and not preſume 
to claim more. Valentinian likewiſe: A Edits 
ef Maximus, the worſt of tyrants, wt repeal, 
Ambroſius, at the | 


ry. 


funeral of Theodoſius, had 
this ſaying; Maximus and Eugenius are wretched 


I burn. inſtances now in bell, bow T dangerous it is to rebel 


Procepiui. 


Honorius 


againſt a lawful Prince. In a word, this victory 
_— * ht ſo great and memorable, that the 
Romans Foun thence-forward made that day a 
yearly feſtival. . 70 

Theodofius was ſucceeded in the weſt by his ſon 
Honorius, a boy of ten years old; who was 
committed to the tuition of Flavius Stilico, a 
perſon of great eminence: He had accompanied 
heodoſius in all his wars and victories; and 
was by him gradually raiſed to the greateſt Of- 
fices in the army, and permitted to marry into 
the Im 
- ceſs, and falling into ambitious attempts, he 
made a miſerable end. For ſome years, he at- 
tended the affairs of the Empire with great di- 
ligence, and ſecuied Britain againſt the Pitts 
Scots, and Saxons. Hence that of Claudian 


making Britain ſay, 
Me quoque vicinis pereuntem gentibus, inquit, 


Munivit Stilico, totam quum Scotus Hybernem 
Movit, & infeſio ſpumavit remige Thetis, 
Mins effeftum curis, ne bella ſimerem 

Scotica, nec Piftum temerem, nec littore toto 

| Profdicerem dubiis venientem Saxona ventis, 


And I ſhall ever own his happy care, 
Who ſaved me linking in wy ne 
When Scots came thundring from the Iriſh 


ſhores, 324 
And th? Ocean tretnbled, ſtruck with hoſtile 
oars. . | 
Secur d by him, nor Scottiſh rage I mourn, 
Nor fear again the barbarous Picts return, 
No more their veſſels, with the dubious tide, 
To my ſafe ports the Saxon pirates guide, 


At that time Britain ſeems to have been ſafe 
from all Enemies; for in another place of the 
ſame Poet, it is aids 

A mito quod Saxona Thetis 
Mlitior, aut fracto ſecura Britannia Picto. 


That ſeas are free, ſecur'd from Saxon power, 


perial family: yet, cloyed with this fuc- N 


About this time, flouriſhed Faftidius, Biſhop Fafidiu.. 
of the Britains, who wrote ſeveral Books in &G-n4iu:. 


Divinity, were learned and worthy ſo high a 


ſubject: as alſo Chryſauthus, ſon of Martin the Chr1/erthu;. 

Biſbop; who, having been under Theodoſius a N. 

* Conſular Deputy in Italy, was made Vice- * Conſulariz 
rent in Britain; where he was ſo much and {«4«. 


o deſervedly extolled and admired for his admi- 
niſtration, againſt his will he was made Bi- 
| ſhop of the Novations at Conſtantinople. Theſe 
people began a ſchiſm in the Church, and were 
called + Cathari, and had their 
and were themſelves a diſtinct ſect; obſtinately, 


culiar Biſhops, + 7. e. Pure, 


but impiouſly, denying, That any one relapſing in- The Tripar. 


vation, This is that Biſhop, who (as we read) 
was wont to take no more of the Charch-re- 
venues for his own uſe, than two loaves every 
Sunday, | 

As the Roman intereſt began to decline in the 
weſt, and the barbarous nations on all hands to 
break into the Provinces on the continent; the 
Britiſh" army, to prevent their being involved 
in the like broils, and conſidering the neceſſity 
there was of a brave Emperor for repelling the 
| Barbarians, proceeded: to the Choice. Firſt, 


of thoſe He, not anſwering their hu- 
mour * was put to death; and 


to fin after baptiſm, could be reſtored to a ſtate of Sal- tite Hiltory, 


They choſe Marcus, and obeyed him as Emperor Marcus Emp, 


then they ſet up Gratian, a + country-man of Grarian Emp, 
their own; and, having put the royal robes and + Municip-n: 


crown upon him, attended him as their Prince; 
but falling into a diſlike of him too, they de- 
throned him-after a reign of four months, and 


put him to death. Next, they choſe Conſtan- Conſtantine 


tine, one of the common ſoldiers, ſolely on the Ep. 


account of his name, as attended with a good 
omen. For, from the very name of Conſtantine, 
they had conceived moſt certain hopes, that he 
would rule with courage and ſucceſs, and de- 
feat the Barbarians; as Conſtantine the Great 
had done, who was alſo made Emperor in Bri- 
tain. This Conſtantine ſetting ſail from hence, 


arrived at Bologn in Gaul, and eaſily drew in the 


whole Roman 1 as far as the Alps, to ſide 
with him. He defended Valentia in Gaul with 
great bravery, againſt the forces of the Emperor 


for a long time been neglected, with garriſons. 
He alſo built Forts to command the paſſes of the 


by the conduct of his ſon Conſtans (who of a 
Monk, was now made Auguſtus) affairs were 
likewiſe carryed on with ſucceſs: and, upon his 
exculing himſelf by letter to Honorius for ſuffer- 
ing the Soldiers to caſt the Purple upon him, 
Honorius preſented him with an Imperial Robe. 
This exalted him ſo much, that having paſſed 


the Alps, he thought of marching to Rome; 


but upon the news, that Alarick the Goth was 
dead (who was a great promoter of his intereſt) 


And Picts once conquer'd, Britain fears no| he went back to Ales; where he fixed the ſeat of 


more. | 


And when Maric, King of the Goths, 
threatned Rome, the Legion which was garri- 
ſon'd in the frontiers againſt the Barbarians, 
was drawn from hence; as Claudian in his ac- 
count of the ſupplies ſent-for from all quarters, 
ſeems to intimate: 


Venit & extremis legio pretenta Britannis, 
Que Scoto dat fræna truci, ferroque notatas 
Perlegit exanimes Picto moriente figuras. 

Here met the Legion, which in Britain laid, 
That curb'd the fiery Scot, and oft ſurvey'd 


Pale ir'n- burnt figures on the dy ing Pigs. 


the Empire, commanding it to be called the City 
Conſtantina, and cauſing a Convention of ſeven 
Provinces to be held therein. His fon Conſtans 
was ſent for out of Spain, that they might con- 
cert their common affairs. Conſtans, leaving his 


Honorius; and fortifyed the Rhine, which had 


Cottian, Pennine, and Maritime Alps. In Spain 


Princeſs and the “ furniture of his Court at * I-frumer- 
Sarragoſa, and committing Spain to the care of #7 ẽ a, 


Gerontius, went ſtreight to his father. When 
they had been together many days, and no dan- 
ger was apprehended from Italy; Conſtantine, 
giving himſelf up wholly to luxury, command- 
ed his ſon to return to Spain. But the Son ha- 
ving ſent away his Attendants before, while he 
ſtaid behind with his father; news was brought 
from Spain by Gerontius, that Maximus 
(one of his ſervants) was made Emperor, — 

| that 


„ . 


Romans n Britain. 


— 


Nicephor , 
Calliſtbus. 


that attended them ; then he took u 


Victorinus 
Governor in 
Britain. 


Zoſimut. 


P preparing © advance 


againſt him 
at the head of the Barbarians. Upon this ill 
news, Conſtans, with Decimius Ruſticus, who, from 
* Maſter of the Offices was now 
a PrefeR, having ſent Edobeccus before to the 
German nations, marched towards Gaul with the 
Franks and Almans, and the other forces, in- 
tending ſpeedily to return to Conſtantine. But 
Conſtans was intercepted and put to death at 
Vienne in Gaul by Gerontius, who alſo beſieged 
Conſtantine himſelf in Arles. Honorius ſend- 
ing one Conſtantius to his relief, put Gerontins in 
ſuch a conſternation, that he ran away; which 
ſo enraged his ſoldiers, that they inveſted his 
houſe, and reduced him to ſuch ſtraits, that 
firſt he beheaded his faithful friend Alanus, and 
then Nunnicbia his wife, upon her requeſt to die 
with him; and laſt of all, laid violent hands 

himſelf. Conſtantine, upon the cloſeneſs 
of the ſiege, and the unhappy Engagement of 
Edobeccus, began to deſpair z and, after he had 
held out four months, and reigned four years, 
threw.off the Imperial robes, and the burthen 
him the 
Order of Preſbyter, ſurrendered Arles, was car- 
ried into Italy and beheaded, together with his 
ſon Julian, to whom he had given the title of 
Nobiliſimus, and his brother Sebaſtian. From 
that time Britain returned co the Government of 
Honorius, and was happy for a while under the 
wiſe and gallant conduct of YViiorinus, who then 
overned the Province, and put a ſtop to the 
inroads of the Pits and Scots. In commenda- 
tion of him, Rutilius Claudius has theſe verſes, 
very worthy of their author : 


Conſcius Oceanus virlutum, conſcia Thule, 
Et quæcunque ferox arva Britannus arai. 
Dua prefettorum vicibus frenata poteſtas 
Perpetuum magni fænus amoris habet. 
Extremum pars illa quidem diſceſſit in orbem, 
Sed tanguam medio rector in orbe fuit. 
Plus palmæ eſt illos inter voluiſſe placere, 
Inter quos minor eft diſplicuiſſe pudor. | 


Him Thule, him the vanquiſh'd ocean knows, 
T*abulſe” their power where yearly Pre 


preferred to be 


their earneſt requeſt to. Honorius the ſecond 


being overpowered by the Barbarians, who: 
from all quarters came in ”_ them, they ſent 


time, to ſpare them one Legion. This, he Hi/foria Ni,. 


granted them, and, u 
routed a great body of the enemy, drove the 
reſt out of the province, and caſt up an earthen 
wall between the Frith of Edinburgh and the 
Cluid; which yet proved of very little uſe. For 
no ſooner was the Legion recalled to defend 
Gaul, but the Barbarians returned, and eaſily 
broke through this frontier; and with great out- 
rage plundered and deſtroyed all before them; 
Again, they ſent their Embaſſadors, with cloaths 
rent and ſand upon their bare heads (obſerve the 
manner) to beg aſſiſtance of the Romans. Upon 


meaſure reſcued the Province from its preſent 
other, but of ſtone, at the publick and private 
charge, with the labour of the poor natives; built 
country from the one ſea to the other, 
them 


They euborted them to be courageous, and 
patterns to * make their weapons by. 


cauſe a deſcent of the Barbarians was alſo appre- 
bended from that quarter) they built turrets at ſome 
diſtance from one another, which looked a long way 


turn no more, took their laſt farewell. | 

Now was the ſtate of affairs, on all hands; 
miſerable and deſperate : The Empire, like a 
Body lame and decrepit, ſinking under the 
weight of old Age, and the Church grievouſly 
peſtered with Hereticks, whoſe poiſons ſpread 
moſt ſucceſsfully in times of war. — theſe 
was Pelagius, a Britain born, who derogating 


* 
, * 


Another was Timotheus, who blaſphemouſly 
difputed againft the Divimty and Incarnation of 
our Saviour. OY INIT Dt] 

Now did the Roman Empire in Britain e 


And thoſe vaſt fields the fiery Britain — 
ects 


Aer, | 
A bleſt. increaſe of love rewards his care. 


Tho? that great part another world had whom we mentioned before, for the defence of 


ſhown, 
Yet he both worlds as eaſy rul'd as one. 
*Tis nobler gentle methods there to uſe, 


Where rougheſt means would merit juſt 
excuſe. | 


Alarick having taken Rome, Honorius re- 
called Victorinus with the army; upon which 
the Britains took up arms, and ſeeing all at 
ſtake, reſcued their cities, and tepelled the Bar- 
barians. All the country of AYmoerica, and the 
other Provinces of Gaul, foflewed" their ex- 
ample, and reſumed their fre&om 3 caſting out 
the Roman Governors, and forming themſelves 
into diſtinct Common-wealths, according to 
ſuch models as each thought beſt. This rebel-! 
lion of Britain, and the Celtick Nations, happen- 
ed at the ſame time that Conſtantine uſurped the 
Empire; when, by his neglect and ſupineneſs, 
the Barbarians were encouraged to inſult the 


Provinces. Yet, a little while after, the cities 


of Britain applied themſelves earneſtly to Hono- 

rius for aid; in anſwer to which, he ſent them 

fer but only a Letter, exhorting them 

"to take heart and defend themſelves. The Bri- 

tains, animated by this letter of Honorius, took 

up arms accordingly to defend their cities; but 
Vor. J. | 


Gaul; and, having buried their treaſures, and 
bereft Britain of her youth by frequent muſters, 
they left her incapable of defending herſelf, and 
a prey to the barbarous Pitts and Scots. So that 
Proſper Aquilanus truly ſays, At this time, through 
the Roman weakneſs, the ſtrength and vigour of 
Britain was totally exhauſted. And our Malmſ- 
bury Hiſtorian, I ben the tyrants had left none 
but half-foreigners in our fields, none but gluttons 
and debauchees in our cities; Britain, robbed of the 

rt of her vigorous youth, and the benefit of the 


| liberal arts, became a prey to her neighbours, who 
| 


had long marked her out for deſtruction. For imme- 


diately afrer, multitudes loſt their lives by the in- 
carfrons of #he Pifts and Scots, villages were burnt, 
ties demoliſhed, and all things laid waſte by fire and 


ſword. The inhabitants of the land were greatly 
perplexed, and thought it better to truſt to any thing 
than a battle: ſome of them fled to the mountains; 
others having buried their treaſures, many of which 
bave been dug up in our age, betook themſelves to 
Rome for aſſiſtance. But as Nicephorus truly 
ſtates the matter, Yalentinian the Third not on!y 


| could not recover Britain, Spain, and Gaul, which 


were rent from bis Empire, but he loſt Africa too, 
It was not without reaſon therefore, that Gildas 


cried out at that time, Britain is robbed of ber 
H b ; military 


into the ſea 3 and ſo the Romans, intending to re- 


n their arrival, they %a. 


from the Grave of God, taught this Iſland, That Si gib 
perfect righteouſneſs was to be obtained by works, an. 428. 


this three f companies under the conduct of + Miltare: 
Gallio of Ravenna were ſent by Valentinian; and * 
theſe likewiſe routed the Barbarians, and in ſome 


nas. 


Calamity. They alſo made a wall, not like the Gildas. 


after the uſual manner, and running quite croſs the Between the 
H thoſe cities Mouth of 
that were caſually built there againſt the” enemy: 3 


pon the * Inſtituendo- 
South-coaſt of Britain, where their ſhips lay (be- um ar morum. 


. Pembl. 


Chronicon 

in the four hundred ſeventy ſixth year from Czzſar's 418903: 
coming over. In the reign of Yalentinian III. 
che Roman Forces were embarked by Gallio, 


a — * — 


* 


omans in Britain. 


- p 
_ — rr —— aa. ˖ 1 


— 


cvili 


military forces of ber Rulers,  barbarous as they 
were, and of her numerous 


youth. For, beſides 


thoſe whom Maximilian the Uſurper, and the 


laſt Conſtantine drew off, it is plain from an- 


cientInſcriptions and the Notitia, that the fol- 


lowing forces were in the ſervice of the Romans, 
diſperſed through the Provinces, and continual- 
ly recruited from Britain : 


Ala Britannica Milliaria. 
Ala IIII. Britonum in Agypto. 
Cobors Prima Alia Britonum. 
 Cobors I. Britonum. 

 Cobors VII. Britonum. 

Cobors X XVI. Britonum-in Armenia, 
Britanniciani ſub Magiſtro peditum. 
Invifti juniores Britanniciani j inter auxilia 
Exculcatores jun. Britan. Palatina. 
Britones cum Magiſtro Equitum Galliarum. 
Invifti Funiores Britones intra Hiſpanias. 

Britones Seniores in Ilhyrico, 


No wonder then that Britain was expoſed to the 


Barbarians, when ſo many and ſuch conſiderable 


How the Bri- 

"tains are de- 
rived fromthe 
. Trojans. 


forces were daily drawn away into foreign parts : 
which confirms that remarkable truth in Taci- 
tus, That there was no ſtrength in the Roman ar- 
mies, but wwhat came from . TED 

Whilſt I treat of the Roman Empire in Bri- 
tain (which laſted, as I ſaid, about 476 years) 
it comes into my mind how many-Colonies of 
Romans muſt have been tranſplanted hither in 
ſo long a time; what numbers of ſoldiers were 
continually ſent from Rome for Garriſons ; how 
many perſons were diſpatched hither, to nego- 
tiate affairs, publick or private; and that theſe, 
intermarrying with the Britains, ſeated them- 
ſelves here, and multiplied into Families : For 
wherever (ſays Seneca) the” Roman conquers, be 
inbabits. So that I have oft-times concluded, 
that the Britains might derive themſelves from 
the Trojans by theſe Romans (who doubtleſs 
deſcended from the Trojans) with greater- 
bability than either the' Arverni, who from Tro- 


jan Blood ſtiled themſelves brethren to the Ro- 


mans, or the Mamertini, Hedui, and others, 
who, upon fabulous grounds grafted themſelves 
into the Trojan ſtock. For Rome, that common 
Mother (as one calls her) challenges all ſuch as 


Citizens. 


Quos domuit, nexuque pio longinqua revinxit.. 


q 


| 


** 


| Whom conquer'd the in ſacred bonds hm 


And it is eaſy to believe, that the Britains and 
Romans, by a mutual ingrafting, for ſo many 


ages, have incorporated into one Nation; ſince 


the Ubi in Germany, but twenty eight years af- 
ter their Colony was planted, made this anſwer 


with reſpect to the Romans there: This is the Tacitus lib. 4, 
proper country of thoſe who were tranſplanted hi- 


ther, thoſe who have married among us, and the 
iſſue of thoſe marriages. Nor can we think you ſo 


| wicked or unjuſt, that you would have us mur 


our Parents, Brethren, and Children. It the 
Wu and the Romans, in ſo ſhort a ſpace, were 
come to the relation of Parents, Brethren, and 
Children, what ſhall we think of the Britains 
and Romans, who aſſociated for ſo great a num- 
ber of years? What may we ſay of [the Bri- 


tains, compared with] the Burgundians, who, 


from a tincture of their blood (during a port 
abode in the Roman Provinces) called themſclv:s 
the off-/pring of the Romans? Not to repea 


called Romania, and the Roman Iſland. 

Thus much (all fictions a-part) I have ſum- 
marily obſerved, out of the ancicnt monuments 
of Antiquity, touching the Roman Govern- 
ment in Britain, their Lieutenants, Proprætors, 
Preſidents, Vicegerents, and Recters. Bu: I 
could have done it more fully and accurately, 
had Auſonius kept his promiſe, to enumerate 
all, who 


Aut Ttalum populus, Aquilonigenaſque Britannos 
Prefetturarum titulo tenuere ſecundo. 


In Italy or Britain's Northern ſhore, 
The Præfect's honour with ſucceſs have bore. 


Since it is agreed among the learned, that an- 
cient Coins do very much contribute to the un- 


pro- | derſtanding of ancient Hiſtories ; I thought it 


not amiſs to preſent the Reader with ſome 
Pieces (as well of the Britains, who firſt ſtoo 

to the Roman Yoke, as of ſome Roman Em- 
perors who had more immediate relation to Bri- 
tain) out of the Collection of the famous Sir 
Robert Cotton of Connington; who with great 
diligence made that Collection, and with his 
wonted kindneſs and humanity did communi- 
cate them to me. | 


C O N- 


t Amm. Marcel. 
what I have already ſaid, that this Iſland was l, 28. 
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T. is probable you will 
expect that I ſhould make 
3 ſome ſhort remarks upon 
the. Coins which I have 
+ here repreſented.” . But for 
my part, I freely declare 
SA, myſclf at a loſs what 
co ſay to things ſo much 

7 "obſcured by age; and 
you, when you read theſe Conjectures, will 


_— — perceive that I have groped in the 
Il I have obſerved before from Cæſar, that the 


till + of late, Nicholas Faber 


Auguſtus and Tiberius; u 


ancient Britains uſed braſs - money, or ri 
plates of iron by weight; and there are thoſe who 
affirm, that they have found ſome of theſe in 
urns. Beſides which, there are found in this 
INand, Coins of gold, ſilver, and braſs, of ſe- 
veral ſhapes · and weight; moſt of them hollow 
on one ſide : ſome without letters, others with 
letters curiouſly, engrayed. And I could never 
hear that fuch were dug up in otber Countries; 
70 (a noble 
young Gentleman of Provence in 
has great knowledge and ſagacity in the Study 
of Coins) ſhewed me ſome ſuch, that had been 
found in France, But to come to thoſe which 
J have here given you. | 
The firſt is Cunobeline's, who flouriſhed under 
which (if I 


- miſtake not) are engraven the head of Janus, 
_ poſſibly, becauſe at that time Britain began to 


be a little refined from its barb4rity : for Janus 
is ſaid to have firſt changed barbarity into hu- 
manity; and, for that reaſon, to be 
with two faces, as having, in effect, changed 
the ſame viſage into 4. of [+ - EL 

[If it be a Janus, ſays Mr. Walker, J had ra- 
ther apply it to the ſhutting of Janus's Temple 
by Auguſtus, in whoſe time Cunobeline lived at 
Rome; and both himſelf and the Britains were 
benefited by that general peace. But I fear, 
that is not the head of Fanus ; for the faces up- 
on his Temple and Coins were divers, one old, 
the other young; but this ſeems made for two 
young women's faces, whether Cunobeline's 
wives, ſiſters, or children, I know not.] 
The ſecond likewiſe is Cunobeline's, with his 
face and name; and on the reverſe the mint- 


. maſter, with the addition of the word TASCIA ; 


which in Britiſh ſignifies a Tribute-Penny (as 
Fam informed by David Powel, a perſon admi- 
rably ſkilled in that language) ſo called per- 
haps, from the Latin Taxatio; for the Britains 
do not uſe the letter X. And on the ſame ac- 


s, or 


Trance; who 


inted 
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count, we often ſee Moneta 
Coins, 


horſe and CUNO,; and with an ear of corn, and 
CAM. which ſeems to ſtand for Camalodunum, 
the 7 of Cunobeline. 

[I conceive, ſays Mr. Walker, the horſe was 
ſo frequently ſtamped upon their Coins, becauſe 
of their extraordi goodneſs in this country 
(the like is upon divers Cities and Provinces in 
Gallia) : or, to ſhew, that they were, in their 
own opinion, excellent horſemen. The Boar 
alſo, and Bull, were Emblems of ftrength, cou- 
rage, and fierceneſs : and I find that anciently 
the Romans uſed for their Enſigns, . horſes, 
wolves, bears, &c. till Caius Marius's third 
Conſulſhip, who then firſt ordained the Eagle 
only to be the ſtanding Enſign of the Legions : 
as Trajan, after the Dacian War, ſet up Dra- 
gons for Enſigns of the Cohorts.] 

The fourth, by the VER, ſhould ſeem to 
have been coined at Verulam. | 
"The fifth likewiſe, is Cimobeline's, 

The ſixth, having no Inſcription, I know 
nothing of. * 

[The horſe (as Mr. Walker thought, ſeems 
faſtened by one fore and the oppoſite hinder-foot, 
to ſome weight; as if it ſignified the invention 
of one of their Princes, to teach them ſome pace 
or motion. The wheel under him, amongſt 
the Romans, intimated the making of an High- 
way for Carts: ſo many of which being in the 
Romans time made in this country, well de- 
{crved ſuch a memorial. 


this Inſcription Taſc Novanei, and a woman's 
head, I dare not directly affirm to have been the 
Tribute-money of the Trinovantes, who were 
under his government. [Mr. Walker thinks, 
the Novanei may denote ſome unknown City in 


cient Gauls worſhipped Apollo under the name 
of Belinus, And this is confirmed by Dioſco- 
rides; who expreſly ſays, that the Herba Apolli- 
naris (in the juice whereof the Gauls uſed 
to dip their Arrows) was called in Gauliſh 
Belinuntia. From which I durſt almoſt make 


as alſo that of Caſſibilin, came originally 
from the worſhip of Apollo; as well as Phebitius 
and Delpbidius. Unleſs one ſhould rather ſay, 
that as Apollo, for his yellow hair, was called by 


the 


The third is alſo the ſame Cunobeline s, with a 


fy * 


upon the Roman 


The ſeventh, which is Cunobeline's, with 


this inference, that the name of Cunobeline, 


the Dominion of Cunobeline.] || Apollo, with his | Reverſe, a 
harp, and the name of Cunobeline on the reverſe, Hog and Wolf 
bring to my mind what I have ſomewhere ob- eo 


ſerved o f the God Belinus; namely, that the an- — 4 . 
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Briti 


8. 
+ Eftedarius 


Equus. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


the 
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ſo he was called by the Britains and Gauls, Be- 
lin: Since a man of a yellow complexion, is in 
Britiſh talled Melin, Helin, Felin 1 and for that 
the antient natnes of Bins, Canbilin, 

and Cafſibelin (called allo liaun,) ſeem 
to import as much as Yellow Princes. For 
the Britains tell you, that CUNO is a 
name of dignity z and at this day they call 
a thing that is principal or chief, Cynoc. That it 
was a term of honour, is evident from Cungeto- 
rix, Cunobelinus, Cuneglaſus, Cuneda, and Cuneda- 
ius, among the Britains; and Qyngetorix, Convicto- 
anus, and Conteodunus, among the ancient 
Gauls: all, names of Princes. And I know too, 
that tho Gildas renders Cuneglaſus in Latin Lanio 


fulvus or furvus, i. e. deep yellow or black 


butcher, yet he is called by others a. s&y or glaſs- 
coloured Prince: as they allo interpret Cuneda, a 
good Prince. But that the German Koning, 
and our King, came from this Cuno, I have yet 
no ground to believe. In the mean time, I am 
content to, bave ſported thus far in a variety of 
Conjeftures only, that I might not, by being po- 
ſitive, make my ſelf a ſport to others. 

The eighth has a | Chariot-horſe with a 
wheel underneath ; and, by the BODVO on 
the reverſe, ſeems to have belonged to the peo 
ple of the Bodyni, or to Queen Bodicia; called 
alſo Voadicia, and Bunduica. 

The ninth, is one on horſe-black with a f. 
and ſhield ; and CAERATIC in ſcattered let- 
ters: from which I ſhould gueſs it to be a Coin 
of that warlike Caratacus, ſo much commended 
by Tacitus. EY 

[The Britains (faith Mr. Walker) called him 
Caradauc, and gave him the Epithet Uric fras, 
ſtrong- arms. But others read it Epatica ; which 
may keep its native 
Parſly, the Palm, Vine, Myrtle, Cynogloſſum, 
Laſerpitium, and other plants, ſometimes figured, 
ſometimes only named, upon Coins; as you 
may ſce in Spanbemius.] | 


The tenth, on one ſide whereof is written 


REX under a man on horſeback, and COM 
on the other; ſeems. to me and others to be a 
Coin of Comius Atrebatenſis, whom Cæſar men- 
tions. [But (ſays Mr. Walker) I cannot con- 
ceive this to have been Comius, made by Ceſar 
King of the Arrebates (Arras; becauſe he 
eems not to have had any power in Britain, 
where the greateſt part of his ſtay was in pri- 
ſon; and at his return into, his own country he 
headed a rebellion againſt the Romans, Be- 
ſides, in other Coins it is Gomm. which either 
ſignifies that ſome City, or other Community, 
coined itz or that it was ſtamped in the time 
of Commodus the Emperor, For I cannot think 
that it ſignified Commorus; by Gregorius Tu- 
ronenſis, or Venantius Fortunatus, named Duke 
of Britannia Armorica. A. C. 550.) 

The eleventh, which has on it a little half. 
moon with this Inſcription REX CALLE, 
may well relate to Callena, a famous City. 

The twelſth has a winged head, with the 
word ATEVLA , and on the Reverſe a Lion, 
with this inſcription VLATOS.+ All my en- 
quiry aſter the meaning of theſe words, has 
been in vain. Only, I have ſeen the Goddeſs 
Victoria in the very ſame figure upon the Ro- 
man Coins; but do not yet find that the Bri- 
tains ever called Victory ATEVLA. That 
they named Victory Andate, I have already ob- 
ſerved from Dio; but whether that was the ſame 
with ANDARTA, who was worſhiped by the 
Vocontii in Gaul, Leave to the judgment of others. 

Here alſo you ſee the thirteenth, with the 


word DIAS in a Pentagon; and on the reverſe, 


a horſe. 


Greeks asd, and by the Latins Flavus 


* 
: 


ſignification, ſince we find | 


ö [This (ſays Mr. Walker, who ſpeaks of it as 
an Oftogon) ſeems to have been the Coin of a 


Chriſtian Prince; for by it the Chriſtians an- - 


122 68ufed the Font for Baptiſm. In Gfuttr's 

the St. Tecla, 

| Os fon eſt munere dignus eo. 

Hoc numero decuit ſacri baptiſmatis aulam 
Surgere, quo populo vera ſalus rediit. 


The. Font an  Oftogon, deſerves the ho- 


And it is a common obſervation, that as fix 


was the number of Antichriſt, ſo eight, of true 


Chriſtianity.) 
The fourteenth, with a hog, and this inſcri 
tion VANOC; and the head of a Goddeſs, 


l anal verſes of St. Ambra/e, upon + Pag. 1166, 


14. 


poſſibly of Venus, or of Venutius, mentioned + So Spred. 


by Tacitus, [as a valiant King of the Brigantes, 


and married to Carti/mandua, who betrayed the 
noble and gallant Caractacus. Mr. Walker 
thinks the other ſide to be a wolf and boar, two 
fierce beaſts joined together, and the head of a 
town or city, and ſo Yano Civit.] 

The fifteenth, a head with a helmet upon it 

and DVRNACO; but whether he was that 
Dumnacus, a Prince of the Andes, whom Cæſar 
mentions, I know not. 
Mr. Walker) is the City of Tournay, and the 
head is, as they uſually Cipher Cities.) 
The ſixteenth, with a horſe, and ORCE TI, 
{which (ſays Mr. Walker) if rightly ſpelled, is 
ſome City unknown to us. On the other ſide, 
is a Woman's head.] 


Taſcia; on the reverſe, a bull puſhing. 


he eighteenth, CVNO within a laurel 


Crown; and on the reverſe, a horſe, with 
[TASCE... 2 | 0.45% i 
| Thave likewiſe ſeen another with Pegaſus and 
CAMV ; and on the reverſe, a man's head 
with an helmet, and a ſhield between ears of 
corn, and CVNO. Another, with a horſe ill- 
ſhaped, and El SV, perhaps ISVRIVS; and on 
the reverſe, an ear of corn. Another, a ſoldier 
with a ſpear; and on the reverſe, between a 
wreath- or chain, SOLIDV. I cannot believe, 
that it was the piece of money called Solidus, 
which in that age was always gold; whereas this 
is ſilver. It may with greater probability be re- 


[Durnacum (ſays 


The ſeventeenth, the Image of Auguſtus, and 


ou 
5 
. 
* 
% 


16. 


17. 
18. 


ferred to the Solidurii; for ſo the ancient Gauls $9/idurii. 
called thoſe + who had reſolved to live and die + Vier deve. 
together. The terms were theſe, That they“ © Can. 


ſhould enjoy all the advantages of life in common; 
and that if violence was offered to any of them, 
they ſhould either join in the ſame fortune, or 
kill themſelves. Nor was there ever -any of 
theſe, that refuſed to die, after the party was 
ſlain to whoſe friendſhip he had ſo devoted him- 
ſelf. Whether Soldiers, who as ſtipendiaries 
are devoted to ſome . Prince or State, and are 
called in ſeveral nations of Europe almoſt by the 
ſame name, Soldiers, Soldats, Soldados, &c. whe- 
ther theſe (I ſay) had their name from the Sol- 
durii, is a point which I had rather recommend 
to the conſideration of others, than determine 


my ſelf. Fho' I am inclined to another opinion, | 


that they were called Solidarii in after ages, to 
diſtinguiſh them from ſuch as by reaſon of their 
Feudal tenures, ſerved without the ſolidi or 
ay. 
Whether this ſort of money paſſed currant in 
the way of trade and exchange, or was at firſt 
coined for ſome ſpecial uſe ; is a queſtion among 


the 


cxiii 
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2 the learned. My opinion (if I may be allowed 
to interpoſe it) is this. After Cæſar bad ap- 
= ig nag x leery ſhould be paid year- 
ly by the Britains, and they were 1 qoA 
+ Portorias 2 Auguſtus) with the Payment of + Cu- 
ſtoms, both for exporting and importing com- 
modities; and had, by degrees, other Taxes 
laid upon them, namely, for ꝰ corn-grounds, plan- 
tations, groves, paſturage of greater and leſſer 
caitle, as being now. in the condition of ſubjects, 
not of Slaves: I have thought that ſuch Coins 
were firſt ſtamped for theſe uſes ; for greater 
_cattle; with a borſe; for leſſer, with a hag for 
woods, with a tree; and for corn · ground, with 
an ear of corn; as that of Verulam or St. Al- 
bans, which is inſcribed VERV. But thoſe 
with a Man's head ſeem to have been coined 
\ Pro Tribute for I Poll. money, which was perſonal, or laid 
Capitationis. Upon the Head of every ſingle perſon; upon 
| women at twelve, and upon men at fourteen 
years of age. Which Bunduica or Boadicia, Queen 


* 


bd Sativis. 


of the Britains, complains, of to her ſubjects in] Be 


theſe words: 27 graze and ye plow for the Ro- 
mans; nay, you pay an annual iribute for your very 
dodies. I have thought that in old time there was 
a certain fort of money coined on purpoſe for 
this uſe, ſecing in Scripture it is called expreſly 
.'the Tribute money, and Heſychius interprets it, 
nee., . „neh i,, i. e. Cenſus, a cer- 
tain Piece of money paid for every he And I 
am the more confirmed in this opinion, becauſe 
in ſome of them there is the Mint-maſter ſtamp- 
ing the money, with TASCIA, which among 
the Britains ſignifies a Tribute penny. Not but 
I grant that atterwards theſe came into common 
uſe. Nor can I reconcile myſclf to the judg-| 
ment of thoſe, who would have the hog, the 
Borſe, the car, the Janus, &c. to be the Arms 
of particular People, or Princes; ſince we find 
by the foregoing Coins, that one and the ſame 
Prince and People uſed ſeveral of theſe, as Cu- 
nobeline ſtamped upon his coins a bog, a borſe, 
an ear, and other things, 

But whether this Tribute - money was coined by 
the Romans, or the Provincials, or their Kings, 
when the whole world was taxed by Auguſtus, 
I cannot ſay. One may gueſs them to have 
been ſtamped by the Britiſh Kings, ſince Britain, 
from the time of Julius Cæſar to that of Claudius, 
lived under its own Laws, and was left to be go- 
verned by its own Kings; and ſince alſo they 
have ſtamped on them the cffigies and titles of 
Britiſh Princes. For it was a received cuſtom 
among the Romans to have Kings as their In- 
ſtruments of ſlavery, who, as th:y were in ſome 
meaſure the Allies of the Romans, by degrees 
(as is uſual for the conquered) fell into their-cuſ 
toms, and ſeem to have begun to coin their mo- 
ney by the Roman methods and weights, and 
to ſtamp their own names upon ir. But we find 
a contrary inſtance in Judza, as gathered from 
our Saviour's Anſwer, That they had Cæſar's 

Image and Superſcription, and therefore were pro- 
bably coined by the Romans. Which Cardinal 
C. Baronius, a moſt admirable Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtorian, tells us in theſe words : It was a 

cuſtom among the Romans that money ſhould be 

: coined by the Emperors according to the tribute 
oer tax, and ſhould not always keep the ſame Stan- 
| dard; but riſe or fall in proportion to the increaſe 
or decreaſe of tributes. It differed herein from 
rommon money, that this had atways the ſame va- 

ue, but the tax or tribute-money was altered ac- 
ccording to the different quality of the tribute : 


Though ſome learned men do not agree with 
Baromus in this point, 3 
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TAB. I; 


HE Coins which follow; are partly out of 
Speed's Hiſtory, partly trom other friends. 
ore we come to the particulars; I deſire to 
premiſe in general, | x 
I. That we find very little mention of the 
Britains, or their affairs, till Julius Ceſar ; who 
left a brief but material deſcrſption of the 
country and people, and of their manners and 
cuſtoms ; particularly concerning their traffick, 
and the great inſtrument of ir, money; which 
he ſaith was not Coin, but rings, and picces of 
braſs and iron, delivered out by weight ; as it 
was alſo in the beginning at Rome. So that they. 
had no mark upon their metals of exchange; 
which ſeems ſomewhat odd, ſeeing the in- 
vention is ſo eaſy, ready, and uſeful tor human 
converſation. But eſpecially, ſince in Abra- 
ham's time, coined or ſtamped money was cur- 
rent amongſt merchants, and called by a par- 
ticular name, ſbetel, taken, it may be, from 
the weight of it. And Jacob is ſaid to have 
given or paid to Hemor, father of Sichem, for 
part of a field, centum agnos; which is inter- 
preted not Jambs, but pretio argenti; commonly aa; vii. 16; 
explained, centum probatos nummos, tried pieces. 
This ignorance, I ſay, is ſtrange; except we 
affirm the Tranſmigration of the Predeceſſors of 
the Britains to have been before Abraham's 
time, from the Northern parts of Aſia (not ſo 
well civilized as the Eaſtern) where Coin ſeems 
to have been anciently, even before Abraham, 
the current inſtrument of traffick. Long be- 
fore Cæſar's time, Polybius tells us, that theſe 
Iſlands were frequented both by Greeks and 
Phenicians, trading for tin, and other commo- 
dities. But it ſeems thoſe crafty people were 
careful to conceal from theſe generally accounted 
heavy Northern nations the value and uſefulneſs 
of money. | E | 
II. The Coins I have ſeen of the Britains, for 
the moſt part, are neither gold nor good ſilver, 
but of mixed metals; and thoſe compoſitions 
very different, and not as yet by any that I 
know endeavoured to be diſcovered ; perhaps 
becauſe the quantities of them are ſo ſmall, 
and their value taken from the fairneſs of their 
impreſſion. Nor can we give any certain ac- 
count of their weight, becauſe we have very 
few of one ſtamp, or perfect; and ſome of 
them alſo may be probably thought counter- 
feited; 
III. The Coins of the Britains are not un- 
like thoſe of the ancient Gauls; as thoſe of our 
Saxons are not unlike thoſe of the firſt race 
of the Kings of the Franks, who ſettled in 
France near the time that the Saxons invaded 


Britain; concerning which a farther account 
| | ſhall be given by and by. But in this we find 


| Vol. I. 


the Saxons (as the Engliſh after them) to differ 


Ii | : both 


* 


Coins, much leſs 


ooch from the Gauls and Franks, that they did 
not ſo often change the weight or value of their 
raiſed and decryed the ſame 
Piece, according to the pleaſure or neceſſities of 


the Prince. An action lawful indeed, but, 


without very great caution, detrimental and 
rejudicial to the Subject. But in this them- 
F-lves confeſs the Engliſh to underſtand their in- 


' tereſt better than the French. 


19. 


IV. I can hardly ſatisfy myſelf why we 
have ſo many Coins of Cunobeline, and ſo few 
of other Princes more famous, at leaſt in Ro- 


man ſtory; (for of Britiſh Hiſtorians we have 


none certainly more ancient than Gildas, and he 
only ſpeaks of thoſe near or of his own time.) 


But we have nothing of Caratacus, Arviragus, 
&c. but conjectural. Some of thoſe of Cuno- 
beline, I know are modern; perhaps alſo Cuno, 
ſignifying (as Camden obſerves) a Prince, may 


be applied (eſpecially fince many Coins have no 
af ES 8 to divers . as it is added 
to the end of the names of ſeveral mentioned 
in Gildas; perhaps alſo he reigned a long time. 
But the beſt reaſon ſeems to be, either be- 
cauſe he lived ſome while at Rome, or that 
London was then a famous city for trade; 
and therefore had both more money, and better 
preſerved. | | 


The e nineteenth is in Mr. Speed, but the let- 


Mr. Camden ters ill wrought and placed: he reads it Caſibe- 


hath on! 
18 Briti 
Coins. 


lan, the firſt General of the Britains againſt the 


Romans. His Country ſeems to have been] 


North of the Thames, and to have compre- 


hended part of Hertford and Buckingham ſbires. 


© © Bee Tab. 11. 
Co. 4. 


20. 


.Yet he conquered the chief City of Imanuentins, 


m he flew, and whoſe fon Mandubratius fled 
4 ſar in France, and brought him hither. 
The twentieth is of Cvnobeline, ſon of Theo- 


wh 
to 


mantius, nephew to Caſibelan, by the Britiſh. 


writers called Kymboline. The head ſeems to be 
of a wotnan. On the Reverſe, a Sphinx, a 
figure ſo acceptable to Auguſtus, that he en- 
graved it upon his ſeal. Wherefore it may beitwas 
placed upon this Coin to pleaſe the Emperor, a 
more than ordinary friend to Cunobeline, who 
was declared a friend to the Romans, and who 
is ſaid to have lived many years in Rome. - 
In the twenty- third ſeems to be the head of a 


City: The Inſcription Vanit. ſeems to be the 


ſame with Vanoc. Co. 8. 


The twenty- fourth ſeems not to be the head 


of a Perſon, but of a place, probably Camalo- 
dunum, when Chriſtian. 


was one part. 


The twenty fifth, Arivogius is, both by Speed 


and Archbiſhop Uſer, thought to be Arviragus; | peri 


of whom more Co. 27. Ononus | underſtand not. 

The twenty-ſixth is probably of Cartiſman- 
dua, Queen of the Brigantes, whereof Caledonia 
A woman infamous for betray- 


ing the warlike Caractacus into the hands of 


27 


the Romans, and for abuſing her valiant huſ- 
ban] Venutius. | 

The twenty-ſeventh, a crowned head, with 
many ſtrings of pearls abour it, 1s thought to, 
be Arviragus. I wiſh there were more than 
bare conjectures for it. For I do not find that 
Arviragus was a Chriſtian, as this Coin declares, 


there being a croſs and a ſtring of pearls about 


firſt 


it; an ordinary ornament of the Croſs, in the 
peaceable times of the Church. Harding, 


I think, is the only Author who affirms him a 


Vit. Baſing. 


Chriſtian ; but it is' generally ſaid ot him, - erga 
Religionem Chriſtianam bene af/etius, that he was 
well affected to the Chriſtian Religion, and that 
he gave to the firſt preachers of Glaſſenbury ſo 
many hides of land as helped much to main- 
tain them. And Gildas ſaith, that it was well 


known that the Chriſtian Religion was brouglit 
into Britain in the latter end of Tiberius's time. 
He lived in great reputation in Domitian's time, 


ing, foretold to him ſome great good forti ne, 


his chariot. | n 
The twenty-hinth, Dr. Plot; Who has pub- 
liſhed theſe three, thinks to be Praſutagus and 


more faces,” I 
tificatioun. big! 

The one- and thirtieth was | 
as belonging to Zork, which in Antoninus and 
ancient Authors, is written Eburacum. But 1 
take it to be a Gallick Coin, and to ſignify ei- 
ther the Eburovices, or rather Eburones, who 
were Inhabitanrs of the country Liege: The 


terous thinks, of Ambioris, Colivulcus, or ſeme 
other of their Princes. B07 0 #1 
The three-and-thirtieth alſo was meant to de- 


unknown. It is to be noted, that, after the 
example of the Romans (who ſtamped the arm- 
ed head of a young woman, probably Rome, a 
notable Virago, who gave name to the city, 
with the word Roma on one ſide of their coin) 
other cities and countries placed alſo the head 
yet not always helmeted, but commonly in the 
dreſs of the place where coined. | 


| Britiſh Coins. Tas. II. 


That the firſt was of ſome Britiſh Prince in 
eſteem for an holy man, I collect from the pearls 
about his head, ſet in ancient form of a glory ; 
as alſo by the hand under the horſe, for The 
reverſe, Many of theſe Britiſh coins are a- 
dorned with Pearls. I conceive the reaſon to 
be, the plenty of them in this country ; fo great, 


expedition for obtaining them, and that, at 
his return, he dedicated a ſhield, covered with 
Britiſh Pearl, in the Temple of Venus. 


Arcadius, Eudoxia, and others, is an hand 
ſignifying ſome favourable action of Providence 
towards them, as reaching to take Conſtantine 
into heaven, crowning Arcadius, &c. In thi; 
it may intimate the ſuſtaining of his Cavalry. 
This is only conjecture, ſince we know not 


rſon. : 

The ſecond, as Mr. Thoreſby obſerves, 
ſeems to have been a Prince conſiderably en- 
gaged either in making or repairing the great 
military roads or highways, as is intimated b 
the Wheel below the horſe. This and the third, 
by their rugged and unhandſome looks, ſeem 
to have been ſome of the ancient Britiſh 


forbid to gueſs who they were. 


Caſſibelinus or Velanus, as if he were a Prince of 
the Caſſi, a p:ople not far from the Trinobantes, 
part of the dominion of his brother Imanuen- 
tins, whom he ſlew, and alſo depoſcd his ſon 
Mandubratius, who thereupon fled to Cæſar, and 
was reſtored by him to his juſt dominion. Bar 
this action cauſed Mandubratius to be looked up- 
on as an enemy and traitor to his country, and 
ſo hated, that he accompanied Cæſar in all his 
wars, and left the Kingdom to his ſon, or ne- 
phew, Cunobeline. His fon lived in Rome with 
the favour of Auguſtus and the Senate, who de- 


1752 


clared 


whoſe flatterers, upon ſome prodigies appear- | 


Boadicia but I ſee no reſemblance of one or + 
rather imagine it to be ſome for- 


put into my hands 


head feems to be of a city, rather than, as Ban. 


ſign ſome city or country, it may be of the 
Auſcii (now Auſeb in Gaſcvine) or ſome other, 


that Julius Cæſar is ſaid to have undertaken his 


| In Gretrer, 1. 1. 
ſome Coins of Conſtantine the Great, and of c. 15, 16. 


Princes ; but the letters being worn out, we are 


The fourth is Caſſidelaunus; others name him . 


as that Arviragus ſhould be thrown down fronr 
i YI. £201, | 


29. 


31, 


23. 
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Briiiſb COINS - xvii 
clared him a Friend of the Romans, as is plainly] placed here, as being born of a Britiſh Lady: 
intimated in that 3 of the generous \ The reverſe 2 over a Croſs, an | | 
' Caraftacus. From theſe tranſactions we may ſ emblem not unuſual in the firſt times of Chriſtiz 
obſerve. 1. That the Romans, by this ſubmiſon | anity 3 imtimating that the Croſs is made bes- 
and requeſt of Mandubratius, had a juſt cauſe of [neficial' unto. us by the Holy Spirit,  Maf- 
War againſt Caſſibelinus, and conſequently | eins and Oferixs teſtifyy, that the Chriſtians, at 
againſt all the Britains, who choſe him their Ge · their firſt coming to Maliapor (the City of 
neral. 2. That this conqueſt was exceedingly |St: Thomas) found ſuch a one there engraved 
beneficial.to the nation and country; which, by in ſtone in his own time, as was verily believed: 
the Romans, acquired civility, if not humanity | The like is reported by Befus in the vault of 
alſo, and prudent government; good huſbandry | St; Jabn Laterun; and by Chiffletius upon an 
too, and improvement of wealth and trade Altat-ſtone in Beſangon, _ 4334 
both by ſea and land; and theſe prepared them] The twelfth of Cunobeline: the letters upon 
for receiving the Goſpel. 3. That the Britains the reverſe begin the name of ſome place; but | 
quickly apprehended theſe benefits and advan-| what I know not. | {GE FT. 
tages, and therefore more readily embraced, The "thirteenth, by the letters BR, ſeems to 1 3s 
and more chearfully, than moſt other nations, | be. the head of Britannia, as there were many 
ſubmitted to the laws and cuſtoms of the Ro- the like of Rome and other places: the reverſe 
mans, as appears by Tacitus in the life of Agri- is alſo, according to many Roman Coins, a mari 
cola. And though it may be that the doctrine |on horſeback, as engaged in that exerciſe which 
of the Druids, deſpiſing the heathen Gods, and | they called Decur/io. | | 
acknowledging only one God and rewards and | The fourteenth ſeems to be a Woman's Head, 14; 
puniſhments aſter death, might contribute to] with a Crown; the letters worn out. On the 

their embracing the Goſpel ; yet I think that the |reverſe, compared with the ſixteenth, twenty- 
very great courage, high generoſity, and ex- fourth, and thirty. fifth, there ſeems to be in- 
— 4 parts of the people did more, when] ſcribed ſome facred veſſel or utenſil. 7 
they were once convinced that the Roman] The fifteenth, ſeventeenth, and eighteenth; x5, 163 
laws and government were better than their | having no inſcriptions, are to us unintelligible. 17, 18; 
own. F The fixteenth ſeems an ill- ſhapen Galley, with 
5. Of the fifth, the letters are too imperſect: the keel upwards. FRY] "att | 
Af: the reverſe be not a pavilion, or a feat of The nineteenth ſeems to be the head of ſome 19. 
Rate, I know not what it is. 2 Town or Country: ſome ſay that Julius Cæſar, 
6. The ſixth ſeems to be a Viſor, the letters now | but it is more certain that Claudius, brought one 
not viſible; or it might be ill made in imitation |or more Elephants into Britain againſt their 
of Commodus, who is uſually ſet forth with his enemies. | 2285 
bead wrapped in a Lion's ſkin, feigning him-| The twentieth hath an Head covered with an 20. 
ſelf to be Hercules. n antick ſort of Helmet. The reverſe ſeems to 4 
| - The ſeventh is a Britiſh, rough, uncomb*d| be an ill-faſhioned Gryphon. It is ſome what 
7. head; the letters are vaniſhed. Thoſe above] ſtrange, that thoſe fond kinds of imagination 
the Horſe, on the reverſe, ſeem to be ſet the] ſhould have laſted fo long, and in theſe remote 
averſe way, from the right to the left hand. parts of the world. | 5 
g The eighth, as likewiſe the twenty-fourth and Concerning the twenty-firſt; See Tab. 1. 21, 227 
2 thirty-fixth, ſeem to be a Ship or Galley with|c. 29. What it, or the twenty- ſecond, figni- 
oars. In Monſ. Bouteroue, in Clotbaire, An.] fies, I cannot imagine. r 
Ch. 511. the figure is better expreſſed than in| The twenty: third feems to be the figute of 23. 
ours. It was coined by a Chriſtian Prince or] an ordinary Britiſh Foot ſoldier, with a head- | 
City; becauſe all of them are adorned with] piece and armour down to his thighs, and a 
| croſſes, either upon the ſtern or yards, St. Au- | club upon his ſhoulder. Y | | 
germ. 22. guſtin ſaith : It is neceſſary for us to be in the ſhip, The twenty-fourth hath a Galley, with a Croſs 24: 
de Diverſ. and to be carried in the wood that can paſs through| upon the ſtern, yet not at the handle of the ; 
the ſea of this world. This wood is the Croſs of |ſtern, being upon the wrong fide of it. (Vid, | 
our Lord. Paulinus ſeems to refer to the yards, | Coin 8.) The letters I underſtand not, as nei- | 
+The title of Er rate ornata F 1itulo ſalutis. S. Chryſ. rather |ther the reverſe: The twenty-fitth alſo is utterly 25. 


1 


is; | 


Safety. to the ſtern, Crux * navigantium gubernaculum. | unknown: | | | 

Chry/. Que The fame doth Ephr. Syrus. Upon divers] The twenty ſixth ſeems to be the head of 26. - 
8 Coins of the Roman Emperors is a ſtern joined] ſome of the Gothic kings of Spain; the like 1 
* Guide of to a globe, as if they ſteered the whole world.] being fourid in Ant. Auguſtinus, and Monſieur - | 
Sailors. On the reverſe is Duro, which I queſtion not was le Blanc. On the reverle is a kind of Dragon, 


Durobernia or Canterbury, now the chief ſeat | which is ſeen alſo upon the Greek and Gallick 
of the great Archbiſhop and Primate of the Coins, as well as Britiſh, Such a one as 
| Nation. this, is by Monſieur le Blanc deſcribed for pag. 58. 

9. The ninth is an Horſe, under the Sun and Cbildebert''s. 1 

| Moon; whether it ſignified (according to their | The twenty-ſeventh, twenty-eighth, and 27, 28, 
opinion) that beaſt to be chiefly ſubject to thoſe | twenty-ninth having Runic inſcriptions, might 29. 
Planets; or that next the Sun and Moon, the | probably be made for ſome of the kings of Cum- 
chiefeſt benefit they reaped was from the Horſe, | berland, in which County are ſtill extant ſome 
or what other imagination, I am ignorant, Runic Monuments. a 

Te The tenth is an Head, and I think foreign, | The thirtieth hath an Head; which I would 

not Britiſh, moſt of thoſe being without orna- [gladly believe to be of Arxiragus; becauſe on 

ment, but this hath a Crown, or Garland. And the reverſe is an Eſſedarius, or Covinarius, a 
what if Dubno ſhould be miſtaken for Dumnerix, | fighter upon a chariot, with his dart, or fuch 
.or ſome other Prince unknown to us? like weapon in one hand, and his quiver of 

it, - The clevemh hath an Head with a Diadem |atrows at tis back. A kind of fight which was 

" bf two rows of Pcarls; perhaps for ſome of | ſtrange to Julius Czfar, and forced him to turn 

the Orten'al Emperors, __ = 3 4 his back. | 
Conſtantine the Great, both for the goodneſs WE nd m4 2 1 
of the face, and his being one of the elt who Territa gueſitis oftendit terga Brilannis. 
carried that fort of Diadem. He may well be Great Czfar flies the Bi itains he had ſought. 
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N 


man Britanno excidet Arviragus. 57 
The thirty-firſt is, in the learned Monfieut 
- Bouteroxe's judgment (from whom it js copied) 


So terrible was it to the Romans, that bis flat- 
terers, upon ſome imagined prodi ry, took it 
to be an omen of the overthrow of Arviragus, 
a very couragious and warlike Prince. De /e- 


poſed. to be king Lucius, the firſt Chriſtian 


. king: of Britain. The truth of whoſe ſtory is 
largely diſcourſed by Archbiſhop Uber, in his 
Prinord. Eccleſ. Brilan. where he ſeems to ſay, 


that it is confirmed by all Hiſtorians, that king 
Lacius, king in Britain, was the firſt Chriſtian 
king in the world. (Which alſo ſeems ſtrongly 
confirmed by what he ſaith, That the Scots be- 
yond the wall did, under Viator I. immediate 
ſucceſſor to Euariſtus, under whom Lucius was 
converted, receive alſo the Chriſtian, Faith: ) 


But that there is ſome difference about the time 


32. 


+ when king Lucius lived, and greater about what 


part of Britain he reigned in; as likewiſe con 


TLerning his reſigning the kingdom, and going 


to preach the Goſpel in Bavaria, and being 


© tnartyr'd near Coire, in the Griſons Country, 


then called Rbætia. | 

The thirty-fecond alſo is out of Monſieur 
Bonterour, who: rationally thinks it to be the 
head of Boadicia, wife to Praſutagus king of 


Norfolk and Suffolk, &c. a woman of prodi- 


| flew $0000 of che Romans, and deſtroyed their 


gious wit and courage. Gildas calls her Leenam 
doloſam, the crafty or deceitful Lioneſs. She 


chif City and Colony, Camulodunum, and Veru- 
lamium alſo, and ſome ſay London. She flew 
the ninth Legion; but being overcome by 


Paulinus, ſhe either died of grief, as ſome ſay 
or by poiſon as others. 0 
The thirty-third is eaſily intelligible. 


The thirty-fourth is explained in the deſcrip- 


tion of Weſtmoreland. „ It was, ſaith Mr. 


Thoreſby, part of the Cabinet of the old 


„ Lord Fairfax (the General,) of whoſe Execu- 


principal glory of it. 


4 tors it: was purchaſed, with the reſt of his 


„ Medals, by Mr. Jobn Thoreſby of Leeds, in 


«© whoſe Muſæum it now remains, and is the 
For though'there be 
„ ſome Runick Inſcriptions yet remaining upon 


” WEE'Y 1 4 


Ny Rocks, and ſome very antique Monornents, 
*« deſigned to be current, or preſerved as an 
Amulet; I pretend not to determine) with an 


]** intelligible Runick- Inſcription, in amy Col- 


e Jeftion in Europe.“ 
The reverſe of the thiz 


I underſtand it not; nor any of the reſt being 
all ancient Runic characters; nor doth it appear 
whether they belong to this Country, or to 
Spain. The Runic Characters anciently were 
the writing of the Vi, or Weſtern Gotbs,- who 


the Oftro, or Eaſtern- Goths. of Sweden, and 
thoſe Countties, ſwarmed and conquered Eaſt- 
ward in and towards Alia z who, though they 
ſeem to have had the ſame language with the 
Viſigotbs, yet had a different character; which 
was framed as it ſeems from the Greek, ſome 
ſay by Ulphilas their Biſhop, near or upon the 
Black- ſea. pi 

the Goſpels ttanſlated into that language by 


they call the Coden Argenteus, being wholly 


great and deſcrved veneration in Sweden, but 
tranſcribed and printed by the very worthy and 
learned perſon Mr. Franc. Junius, the younger. 


Weſtward ; who conquered part of Itahy, and 
of France, and all Spain, and part of Africk ; 
where they reigned in great ſplendor many 


alſo acquired the Northern Parts of Britain, 


C rs. And though I have ſcen moſt of 
the ancient Runic Coins, either in Ant. Auguſti- 
nus, Paruta, or Laſtannoza's book de las mone- 
das deſconocidas ; yet I have only fet down thoſe 
which are new to me, and which being ſent by 


Antiquary Mr. Ralph Thoreſby, of Leeds in 
Yorkſhite, I conceive rather belong to thoſe 


of Northumberland, Cumberland, Sc.] 


— — 


* — — 


CONJECTURES 


UPON THE 


ROMAN 


l HE firſt of the Romans, after 


Julius Ceſar, that reſolved to ſub- 
due Britain in earneſt, was Claudius, 
$53 who ſhipping over his army, re- 
29 $9 duced the fouth-part into the form 
of a Province. And about that time this firſt 
piece of Money, withan abbreviated Inſcription, 


| ſeems to have been coined « TI. CLAVD. CAS. 


AVG. P. M. TR. P. VIII. IMP. XVI. i. e. 
Tiberius Claudius Ceſar Auguſtus, Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, Tribunitia poteſtate 9. Imperator 16. To ex- 


plain theſe titles once for all. Aiter Julius Cæſar, At laſt, they were called Emperors, becauſe 
who laid the foundation of the Roman Monarchy; ; their Empire was large and Ample ; and under 
all his ſucceſſors, in honour of him, aſſumed the 

titles of Cæſar Auguſtus (as if they were above the 


pitch of human nature; for things that are fa- 


OCS. 
Maximi or High-Prieſts, becauſe they were con. 
the Overſight of all Religious Rites. They 


uſurped likewiſe the Tribunitian power (but would 
not by any means be called Tribunes) that they 


might be ſacred and inviolable. For, in virtue of 


this authority, if any one gave them rude lan- 


guage, or offered violence to their perſons, he was 
to be put to death without hearing, as ſacrilegious. 
They renewed this Tribunitian power every year, 
and by it computed the years of their reign. 


and Difators, And they were ſtiled Emperors 


as oft as they did any thing very great and 
cred we call Auguſt; ) and alſo that of Pontifices| honourable, either in perſon, or 


Generals. 


irry-fiſch ſeems io be a 
Tabernacle, or ſotme ſuch holy veſſel, . ſtanding 
upon a foot, and having a Croſs upon the top. 


It is ſtill preſerved in the copy of 
him; and is for the moſt part extant in that 


written in ſilver letters, and preſerved with 


years, till the invaſion of the Moors. They 


keeping (as it ſeemeth) their ancient Runic 


that name was couched the power both of Kings 


by their 


* — 


« this is the only piece of money (whether ever 


35. 


lived in Denmark, Norway, Jutland, Sc. Fot 


But the Viſigotbs ſcem to be thoſe who came 


that very courteous, intelligent, and diligent 


ſecrated to all the kinds of Prieſthood, and had 


/ 
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5, 6. 


Generals (a). Bur, Gince in the reverſe of this 
coin there is a triumphal arch, with a man on 
"horſeback between two trophics, and the title 


DE BRITAN; 1 ſhould imagine, that in the 
gth year of Claudius (tor ſo I reckon according 
to his Tribunitian Power) there were two Vicło- 
ries over the Britains. | 

In the ſecond Coin (which alſo is one of Clau- 


| 


— 


with a ſtandard, a ſpear, and a ſhield; on the 


reverſe of the other, the ſame Britain ſitting upon 
a globe. Theſe ſcem to have been ſtamped by 
the Britijſþ Province, in honour of Antoninus Pius, 
at his coming to the Empire in the year of 

Chriſt 140. That military habit of the Province 
of Britain ſignifies, that at that time it Aouriſhed 


dins Auguſtus, ) from this Inſcription, II. 


of his reign, after he had been ſucceſsful in Bri- 
tain, he was ſaluted Emperor the eighteenth 
time; and the Plowman with a Cow and a Bull, 
inform us that at the ſame time a Colony was 
placed in Camalodunum. The Romans (ſays Ser- 
vius) being about to build a City, and clad after the 
Gabine faſhion i. e. with part of the gown covering 
the bead, and the other part tucked up, yoked on the 
right-hand a Bull, with a Cow on the inner ſide, and 
in that habit held the crooked plough-tail Jo as to 
make all the earth fall inwards, my drawing a fur- 
row, they marked out the track of the walls, lifting 
up the plough where the gales were 10 be. 

[To this (fays Mr. Walker) I have added 
another; a Britain naked, fighting with a man 
armed with ſword and buckler; out of the Judg- 
ment of divers learned men, though I have not 
ſeen any with ſuch inſcription.] | 

The ſon of Claudius (whoſe the third Coin is, 
with Greek characters) was by a Decree of the 
Senate honoured with the ſirname of BRITAN- 
NICVS, as peculiar to himſelt, upon the account 
of his Father's ſucceſs. He it was, for whom Se- 
neca prayed, That be might quiet Germany, I make 
an inroad into Britain, and * maintain his father”s 
triumphs with new ones of his own. But what then 
muſt be the meaning of that half ſhip, with an 
inſcription to this ſenſe, The Metropolis of King 
Etiminius ? Who this Etiminius ſhould be, docs 
not appear to me; unleſs we imagine him 
tobe that diminius, Cunobelin's ſon, who, 


(as Suetonius ſays) took protection under C. 


Taligüla. | 

[In this Coin (ſaith Mr. Walker) is expreſſed 
the manner how the Romans ſettled the Coun- 
tries they conquered; which was by planting 
ſtrong Colonics of Romans in places conve- 
nient, whereby they both kept the conquered in 
peace, and entered into converſation and buſineſs 
with them, introducing frugality, huſbandry, 
trading, Sc.] : 

The fourth Coin is Hadrian's, with this In- 
ſcription, HADRIANVS AVG. CONSVL 
III. PATER PATRIAE,; and on the reverſc 
EXERCITVS BRITANNICVS (the Britiſb 
army, repreſented by three ſoldiers: I ſhould 
imagine it to.point out the three Legions, which 
ſerved in Britain in the year of Chriſt 120 (for 
then he was third time Conſul) namely the Se- 


cunda Auguſta, the Sexta Vittrix, and the Vi- 


ceſtma Vixtrix. 

The fifth and ſixth (both of Antoninus Pius) 
with this Inſcription, ANTONINVS AVG. 
PIVS. P. P. TR. P. COS. III. and on the 
reverſe of the one, Britain ſitting on the rocks, 


in military diſcipline. So the money coined by 


| Tah, in honour of that Emperor, 
CLUB. Caps. AVG, GER, TR. F. XII. fm. peror, and upon the 


IMP. XIIX. we learn that in the twelfth year: 


ſame occaſion, hath ſuch a figure ſitting upon a 
globe, with a Cornucopia, to ſignify plenty of all 
things : that coined by Sicily has the figure, with 
ears of corn, to denote fruitfulneſs: and that by 
Mauritania, has. a perſon holding two ſpears, 
with an horſe, to imply the peculiar glory of 


alſo is to be referred the ninth, which is the ſame 
Antoninus's, but not in its proper place. 

The ſeventh (which is Commedus's only ſhews 
that, upon account of a victory over the Britains, 
he took the name of Britannicus : for on the re- 
verſe, we ſce Victory with the branch of a Palm- 
tree, holding a ſhield, and leaning upon the 
ſhields of the conquered Britains, with this In- 
{cription, VICTORIA BRITANNICA. 

But iho* Commodus (ſaith Mr. Walker) was 
by his fla'terers called Britannicus; yet the Bri- 
tains either endeavoured to chuſe, or actually 
choſe, another Emperor.] | 

The eighth (which is Caracalla's, but is not 
put in the proper place) plainly ſhews by the 
Numerals, that he conquered the enemy in Bri- 
tain in the year of our Lord 214; and this alſo 
appears by the Trophy, which Virgil in theſe 
verſes has deſcribed more lively than the beſt 
Engraver can poſlibly do, 


Ingentem quercum deciſis undique ramis 
Conſtituit tumulo, fulgentiaque induit arma 
Mezenti ducis exuvias, tibi magne tropheum 


Bellipotens: aptat roranteis ſanguine criſtas, 
Telaque trunca viri, 


And firſt he lopp'd an Oak's great branches 


round, 
The trunk he faſten'd in a riſing groand : 
And here he fix*d the ſhining Armour on, 
The mighty ſpoil from proud Mezentius won, 
The Creſt was plac'd above that drop'd with 
blood, 
A grateful trophy to the warlike God ; 
And ſhatter*d ſpears ſtuck round 


The ſame Judgment is to be made on the 
twelfth, which is the ſame Caracalla's, 


In thoſe of Severus and Geta there is no dif- 
ficulty. f 


reckon him to be that A. Pomponius Ælianus a- 
mong the thirty Tyrants. Others make him 
Cl. Ælianus among the ſix Tyrants under Dio- 
cleſian. And ſome there are who think this 
was the very Tyrant in Britain under Probus the 
Emperor, whom Zoſimus mentions in general, 


without telling us his name; and of whom we 


have ſpoken, before. [I find (ſaith Mr. Walker) 


(a) Imprrator, at firſt (faith Mr. Walker) was an appellation of Honour given by the ſoldiers to their Commander, 
who had obtained a great victory over the enemy; but afterwards it was a title given to the chief General of their 


armies, as all the E mperors were. 
ſafely accuſe any man to the people. 


The Tribunes allo of the 4 were accounted ſacred perſons, and therefore might 
They were always 


lebeian families; but the Emperors be ng Pontifices 


Maximi were Patrician. And therefore that their power might be uncontroulable, and not being capa le of the Tri- 
buneſhip, they obta:ned to have Tribunitiam poteſtatem, 1. e. all the power of a Tribune; which was conferred upon 
them every year, or as oſten as they deſired it. Sometimes they refuſed it, and ſomet mes they conferred it on one 


So 


of their Confidants ; and ſometimes for five years. 


that it is not true, which moſt of the Medal Writers, and 


Camnen amongſt them, ſay, that the number of the Tribunitia poteſtas was the number of their reigns. See the book 


of Coins and 


eda:s, in Auguſtus. | 
Vor. I. 


K K one 


Who this Ælian was, does not appear. Some 


that Piovince in Cavalry. And to this head 


Lamprid. 
8. 


12. 
10, 11. 
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. .  IMPERATOR CAIVS CARAVSIVS PIVS 
+ FOELIX AVGVSTVS, and on the reverſe, 


„„ 4 goons ww 4 * 


would have meant, Quartarius coined at Lon- 


| don; others, a Quæſtor or Treaſurer of London 
' 16, © Aſter Conftantius Chlorus had ended his days at 
TPork, and was ſolemnly drified, this was coined 
b in honour to his memory, as appears by the In- 
+ Rether, the ſcription, and the | Temple between two Ea- 


22 


Hiſtorian Baronius confirms) after her ſon Con- 
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* Defrenatis 


Imperit ſucc 


 fortbus. 


CAEsS, that he and his brother built ſome pub- 
lick work; and from P. LON, that it was 


20. 


tain) and to have been deſigned to ingratiate 
himſelf with Conſtantius, after he had conquered 


caliſe his Coins are found only in our Iſland- 


n dhe reverſe, VICTORIA AVGVSTI, 
which implies that he ſubdued the Barb | | . 


mY rates. [He was (ſeith Mr. Walker) a man of 


nuclvanced bimſelt to that high degree. 


had uſurpedthe Government, and behaved him- 
© lf fomlyAgainſt the Barbarians ; he ſtamped 
© "this Coin, with the Anſcriprion, VIRTVS 


that the Money was ſtamped at London. 


© honour'of her at Triers, as appears by the Let- 


- ornament of Britain, cined this at Conſtantinople 


IVS, to ingratiate Himſelf with the army; 
for in that age they, and not the Emperor, had 
the diſpoſal of Empire. — ö 


1 ther Countries) ſtamped this Coin while his fa- 


one MAliauus choſen Emperor by the Army af 
Lollianus, after they bad Nain him at Mentz.] 
But at what time ſoc ver he lived, I am of opi- 
nion hat he was called Auguſtus in Britain, be- 


with eie "Inſcription, - IMPERATOR CL. 
ALAANYS PIVS FOELIX AVGVSTVS: 


ſomewhere. | 
The Coin of Carauſius, with this Inſcription, 


PAX AVGVSTI, ſeems to have been ſtamped. 
after he had. clear'd the Britiſh Sea of the Pi 


very mean birth; but by his parts, courage; and 
induſtry, together with the money he had got 
from the Pirates (never reſtoring what he took, 
either to the Emperor, or the perſons robbed) he 
He was 
of Menapia; but (as it ſeems) not that in Gal- 
lia, but in eland. ]! 8 
When rllectui (who m 


de away Carauſius) 


AVGVSTI. By the Leiters Q. L. fome 


gles. The letters underneath, P. LON. ſhew 


His Wife, Flavia Helena, a Lady of Britiſh 
birth (as our Hiſtories tell us, and the excellent 


ftantine the Great had touted the Tyrant 
Maxentius; and (having ſecuted the Common- 
wealth) received the Titles, Fundatur quietis, 
Founder of Peace ; and Liberator orbis, Deliverer 
of thexvorld; ſhe alſo had this money coined in 


ters S. TR. i. e. Signata Treviris, ſtamped at 
Triets. [And in the Muſæum of Mr. Thoreſ- 
by there is a very fair one of -hers, minted in 


her native Country, at London. 
Hl. Corflantinus Maximus Auguſtus, 


the great 


(as appears hy the letters underneath, CONSA.) 
with the Inſcription of GLORIA EXERCI-· 


. 


Roman Coins. TA B. II. 


Conſtantinus Junior, ſon of Conſtantine the 
Great (to whoſe ſhare Britain fell, among o- 


ther was living. For he is only ſtiled Nobilis 
Ceſar, a name that was given to the * | eirs 
apparent of the Empire. We may gather, 
from the Building, and PROVIDENTIAE 


coined at London, | 

This Coin, inſcribed Dominus noſter Magnen- 
tius Pius Felix Auguſtus, ſeems to have been 
ſtamped by Magnentius (whoſe father was a Bri- 


ſome publick enemy. For the Characters DD. 


melting down of ancient money was prohibited 


— | — gtam—ocmegnnt — | 
mate that there were then two Auguſti, or Eu. 
perors, The words VOTIS V. MVLTIS X.. 
ſignify that the people then + ſolemnly prayed e 7 num. 
That' the Emperor might. flouriſh froe\ ycars, and Pabar. | 
multiplying that number, with unanimous ac 
clamations wiſhed him many ten years. And 
this is further made out by that paſſage in Va- 
⁊ari the Panegyriſt, The Quinquennial-feafts of 
the blefſed and happy Cæſars poſſeſs all bearts with 
abundance of joy; but in the appointed revolutions 
of Ten years, our eager vows and ſwift bopes are 
at afland. The letters P. AR. ſhew this De- 
narius to have been ſtamped at Arle. 

Conſtantius, after he had “ defeated Magnen- 21. 
tius, and recovered Britain, had this coined in F 
honour of the army. The R. in the baſis poſ- 
Gbly ſhews that it came out of the mint at 
Rome. e E * 
This Coin (ſtamped at Antioch, as appears by 
the ſmall letters underneath) was made in ho- 
nour of Valentinian, after he had raiſed Britain 
from a ſinking ſtate, and called that part which 
he had recovered, from his own name, Va- 
lentia. 9 e 
| To this Coin of Gratian's I have nothing to 
ſay, but what I juſt now obſerved upon that of 
Magnentius, r 
When Magnus Maximus was created Em- 
| peror by the army in Britain, as alſo his ſon Fla- 
vius Victor, this money was coined in compli- 
ment and honour to the ſoldiers: and Theodoſins, 
after he had diſpatched. thoſe two out of the 
way, ftamped that other with the Infcription 
VIRTVTE EXERCITVS, upon the very 
ſame account. 43S Wi 

In that golden Coin of Honorius, there is no- 
thing obſcrvable, but that from AVGGG. we 
1 Trove that there were then three Auguſti, 
or Emperors z which was after the year 420, 
when Honorius was Emperor in the Weſt, Theo» 
daſius Junior in the Eaſt, and Conſtantius (who 
had conquered our Conftantine, him who was 
elected here upon account of his name) was 
made Emperor by Honorius. As for that | 
CONOB, it ſhews it to he + pure gold, + 0brizur. 
ſtamped at Conſtantinople. N 
For, as far as my obſcrvation has carried me 
CONOB. is never upon any Coins but golden 
Ones. , SY 
I could add a great many more Roman Coins 
(for there are prodigious quantities found here, 
in the ruins of old demoliſhed cities, “ in the * 7» Th:/au- 
treaſure-coffers or vaults which were hidden in 1. Sons 
that age, and in funeral-urns:) And I was very 2d tab, : 


much ſurpriſed how ſuch great abundance pro/ecur. 4. 
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24. 
25. 
26. 


27. 


| ſhould remain to this day, till I read that the 12, 13. C. 76. 


de ſuſcept. 
by the Imperial Conſtitutions, r pe 


Having repreſented thoſe ancient Coins (Bri- 


Jtiſh and Roman) F in their proper forms; it + Sis Hi. 


may be for the Reader's Benefit, if we inſert 
here a Chorographical Table of Britain (as it 
was a Roman Province) together with the an- 
cient names. Not that I promiſe to make it 
compleat: for who can pretend to that ? But 
ſuch a one, as, if you learn nothing elſe from it, 
will at leaſt teach you, That there are continual 
changes and alterations in this world; new 
foundations of cities laid, new names of na- 
tions raiſed, and the old ones buried. So that 
(as the Poet ſays) | * 


Non indignemur mortalia corpora ſolvi, 
Cernimus exemplis oppida poſſe mori. 


Vain mortals, ne'er repine at heav*n's decree, | 
When ſad examples ſhew that towns them- 


NN, AVGG. i. e. Domini naſtri Auguſti, mo 


ſelves can die. | 
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TT a Bs. II. continued. 


HE twenty eighth is added, becauſe tho 

thoſe contain nothing vpon them expreſly 
concerning Britain, yet Julius Coy was the 
firſt that diſcovered the nation, and made ſome 
ſmall progreſs in reducing it. No mention of 
this is on his Coins, becauſe then he was not 
ſupream, but acted as a General cnmmiſſioned 
by the Senate; and the power of putting his 
Image Coins was not given him till after- 
wards, and till he had obtained the fupreme 
power. The reverſe of this is Auguſtus; be- 
cauſe under him the Britains lived in peace and 
liberty; probably ſecured by Cunobelinus, who 
as we ſaid before, lived at Rome in his 
time. 

The twenty-ninth is of Yeſpaffan, who con- 
tributed more than any other to the conqueſt of 
Britain; and, by his valour and ſucceſs here, 
obtained that glory, which brought with it the 
Empire. = 
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were fought, with various ſucceſs. Till, at 
Lyons, Albinus, by the treachery of ſome of his 
and baſely and unworthily uſed by Severus; 
who cut off his head, ſending it to Rome, 
where it was ſet upon the publick Gallows, and 
his body left in the Prætorium till it ſtunk, and 
was torn by dogs. It appears by divers of his 
Coins, that he was alſo Auguſtus, but not long 
before his death. | 

The thirty-firſt is of M. Aurelius Marius, and 
is placed here, becauſe ſome ſay that he was 
born in Britain; at firſt he was a ſmith, but be- 
ing afterwards a ſoldier, and of prodigious 
ſtrength and valour, he got himſelf to be 
choſen Emperor, upon Poſtbumus's death. 
Some ſay that he reigned but three days; 
but by his many Coins, it appears that he 
reigned longer both in Britain and Gaul. 
The ſoldier who killed him, upbraided him, 
that it was with a ſword which himſelf had 
made, 

The thirty-ſecond. I had here placed Bono- 
ſus, a Britain, ſon of a Rhetorician, a very va- 
liant warlike man, and the greateſt drinker of 


| bis age. He commanded: Rhetia (the Griſons 


country) and the confines of the Reman Em- 
pire towards the Germans: and having loſt the 
fleet upon the Rhine which was left in his 
charge, for fear of puniſhment he rebelled, and 


declared himſelf Auguſtus. Probus, after a great 


battle. rook and hanged the Ufurper. In his 
ſtead therefore I have taken the Coin of Æmili- 
anus, being very rare; becauſe I could not find, 
either in metal or writing, any one of Bonoſus. 
The thirty-third, being a rare Coin of Del- 
matius, I have deſcribed (though not ſo nearly 


The thirteenth is of Decimus Claudius Albings, 
a great Gourmond, but a good Juſticer, and a 
valiant and expert ſoldier. He was a noble 
Roman, but born at Adrumetum. Commodus 
would have made him Czar, I ſuppoſe becauſe 


relaced to Britain, being ſon to the brother of 
Conſtantine the Great) chiefly to fill up a void 
la ö 


As alſo (becauſe Roman Coins are ſo well 
known, and there are very few more than what 


| 


he was accounted of a gladiatorian humour alſo; 


but he reſuſed it, yet accepted it from Severus. 


When Severus went againſt Peſcennius Niger, to 


keep him quiet in Britain, where he commanded 


are here deſcribed, which concern Britain) for 
the better underſtanding of exotick Coins, as 
of, the Franks, Britiſh, and Saxon, I thought it 
not amiſs to fill up the remaining ſpace, with 


the Legions, he named him Cæſar, and Sophi- an Alphabet of ſuch letters as are uſually found 
upon them. Some I omitted, becauſe I did not 
know them, The firſt Alphabet is of the 


nius ; and a little after, made him parta ker or 


companion in the Empire. But Peſcennius be- 


ing overcome, he went ſtraight againſt Aubinus; 
who hearing of it, met him with his Britiſh 


Runic ; which alſo hath ſome part in moſt of 
the reſt. ] | 


THE 


Officers, was vanquiſhed, and ſorely wounded, - 


Legions in arms; where divers Tore battles” © © 
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HE Romans having now with- 
W/ drawn their Forces, and abandoned 

Britain, the whole frame of affairs 
ſell into great diſorder and miſery: 
Barbarians invading it on one hand, 
and the Inhabitants breaking out 
into factions on the other; whilſt each one was 
uſurping the Government to himſelf. They lived 
(fays Ninius) about forty years together, in great 
conſternation. For Vortigern their King was ap- 
prebenſive of the Pitts and Scots, and of ſome at- 
tacks from the Romans who ſtill remained here. 
He was alſo fearful of Ambroſius Aurelius or 
Aurelianus; for be ſurvived that deſperate en- 


gagement, wherein bis parents, the then Governors, 


Gildas. 
Saxons called 
into Britain. 


were cut off. Upon this, Yortigern ſent for the 
Saxons out of Germany to his aſſiſtance, who, 
inſtead of auxiliaries, became the moſt cruel 
enemies, and, after the various events of a 


long war, at length diſpoſſeſſed the poor Bri- | 


tains of the moſt fruitful part of the Iſland, their 
ancient inheritance, 


But this woful deſtruction of Britain ſhall be | 


repreſented (or rather deplored) in the melan- 
choly words of Gildas the Britain, who lived a 
little after, ahd who is all in tears at the thoughts 


* "This Gill of it. * The Romans being returned home, there 


1s in ſome 

' MS Copies 
in France 
called Oneru- 


creep in great crowds out of the little narrow holes 
of their + Carroghes or Carts (in which they were 
rought over the Scitick vale, about the middle of 


lus, as Thad it ſummer, ina ſcorching bot ſeaſon) a duſkiſh ſwarm 


from the ta- 


of vermine, a hideous crew of Scots and Pitts, 


mous Barnab. ſometobat different in cuſtoms, but alike thirſting 


Briſonius. 
+ — 


Scitict æ ale. 


after blood. Ii ho finding that their old confederates 
the Romans were marched home, and refuſed to re- 
turn, put on greater boldneſs than ever, and poj- 


' fſeſſed themſelves of all the North, and the remote 


parts of the Kingdom to the very wall, as if they 
had been the true Proprietors. To withſtand this 
invaſion, the towers along the wall are defended 
by a lazy garriſon, undiſciplined, and too cowardly 
to engage an enemy, being enfeebled with continual 
floth and idleneſs. In the mean while, the naked 
enemy advance with their hooked weapons, by which 
the miſerable Britains, being pulled down from the 
tops of the wall, are daſhed againſt the ground. Yet 
they who were deſtroyed after that manner had this 
advantage in an untimely death, that they eſgaped 
thoſe miſerable tortures which immediately befel 
their brethren and children. To be ſhort, having 
quitted their Cities and the high Wall, they be- 
take themſelves to flight, in a. more diſperate and 
hopeteſs difper/ion than ever. Still the enemy give 


r 


them chaſe, ill more cruel puniſhments are pre- 
pared ;, as Lambs by the bloody butcher, ſo were 
theſe poor creatures cut to pieces by their enemies. 
So that while they ſtayed there, they might juſtly 
be compared to berds of. wild beaſts. For - theſe 
miſerable people did not ſtick a! robbing one another 
for preſent ſuſtenance, and ſo domeſiick diſſenſions 
enhanced the miſery of their ſufferings from abroad, 
and brought things to that paſs, by ſpoil and reb- 
bery, that the very ſupport of life was wanting in 
the country, and no comfort of that kind was to be 
bad but by recourſe to bunting. Again, therefore, 
the remaining Britains ſend a lamentable pelition to 
Etius 'a perſon of great authority in the Roman 
State) as follows : | 


To Atius, thrice Conſul, ine Cie 
Apitins ; in 

The Groans of the Britains. d, Cf id. 
out the nu- 


The Barbarians drive us to the Sca, the Sea again = 
to the Barbarians; thus, between two deaths, 
we periſh, cither by Sword, or by Water. 


Notwithſtanding, they obtain no remedy for theſe 
evils. In the mean time, a terrible famine grows 
amiing the faint and trowling Britains, who, re- 
atteed to ſuch flrails by theſe intolerable ſufferings, 
ſurrender themſelves to the enemy, that they may 
have food to recruit their ſpirits. However ſome 
would not comply, but choſe rather to infeſt them 
from their mountains, caves, and thickels with” ' 
continual ſallies. From that lime forth for many 
years, they made great ſlaughter of the enemy as 
oft as they went to forage; not relying on their 
own ſtrength, but truſting in God, according to 
that of Philo, The help of God is certainly at 
hand, when man's help faileth. The boldneſs of 
our enemies ceaſed for ſome time, but the wickedneſs 
of our Britains was without end. The enemies left 
us, but we did not leave our vices. For it has ever 
been the cuſtom- of this nation (as it is at this day) 
to be faint-hearted in repellirg an Enemy, but 
valiant in killing one another, and bearing the bur- 
den of our iniquities, & c. Well, theſe impudent Iriſh 
robbers return home, with a deſign ts come again 
ſhortly. The Picts in the remoteſ! partsof the“ land In the te 5 
began from henceforth to be quiet; only now and 8 * 
then they made a little ſpoil and ravage. In theſe 4 
ceſſations of arms, the ſcars of the famine began to 
wear out among the deſelate Britains; but an- 


otber diſeaſe more keen and virulent ſucceeded. For 
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tate. 


A Plague. 


during the forbearance of theſe Inroads, the king-|be invited into the Nand ( like fo many wolves into 
dom enjoyed ſuch exceſſive plenty, as was never re- the ſheep-fold) to repel the northern nations; a 


membered in any age before; and that is ever ac-| thing more deſtruftive and pernicious than ever be- 


companied with debauchery, which then grew to ſo | fel this Kingdom. 0 neſs of apprebenfion ! O 
bigh a pitch, that it might be truly ſaid, Here is ihe incurable ſtupidi 1” 2 1 Ti "4 whom 


ſuch fornication, : as is not named among the | at a diſtance they dreaded more than death; the 
Gentiles. Nor was this the only prevailing fin, but | fooliſh Princes of Egypt voluntarily invite into their 


they had all other vices incident to human nature, | own bouſes, giving mad counſel tb Pharaoh. - 


eſpecially ſuch as at this day overthrow all goodneſs; | Then that kennel of whelps iſſued out upon us, 
@ batred of truth and the teachers of it, a fondneſs | from the den of the barbarous lioneſs, in three veſ⸗ 


* 
1 I - 4 


for lies and thoſe that forge them, an embracing fels, called in their language Cyules, or long Gal- The German 
+ Nequitie evil for good, @ veneration + for vice inſtead leys; with full ſails, and lucky oment and auguries, Oulu. 


gre benigni- virtue, a deſire of darkneſs rather than light, and|portending that they ſhould poſſeſs the land whither 
the entertaining Satan before an Angel of light.| they were bound, for three kundred years ; and, 
Kh andint- Kings were not anointed by God, but were ſuch men] that one bundred and fifty years (being half 


as they knew to be more cruel than the reſt ; and] time) would be ſpent in ravages. Having firſt 
were ſoon after put to death without Tryal, by their | in the eaſt part of the and, by the appoi 
ew anointers,. and others more fierce and cruel e-| this unfortunate tyrant, they ſtuck cloſe there, pre- 
lefted. If any one of theſe Kings ſeemed more mild] tending to defend the country, but rather oppreſſed 
than other, or more juſt in his proceedings ; all their| it. The fortſaid lioneſs, being adviſed that ber firſt 
malice was darled at him, as the ſubverter of Bri-| brood ſucceeded, pours in a larger herd of theſe de- 
tain ; and they weighedevery thing that offended them] vouring brutes ; which arriving here, join them- 
in the ſame ſcale: If there was any difference, it was| ſelves to the former ſPurious iſſue. From hence, the 
the condemning of good actions, which were moſt diſ- ſeed; of iniquity, the root of bitterneſs, thoſe plagues 
pleaſing ; ſo that the propbeſy denounced of old a-| juſtly due to ou? impieties, ſhoot out and grow among 
ainſt Iſrael, might well be applied to them, Ah II us with terrible 2 Theſe Barbarians being 
ful Nation, ye have forſaken the Lord, ye have] received into the Nand, obtain an allowance of pro- 
re the holy one of Iſrael unto anger: why | vi/ons, pretending themſelves falſly to be our guards, 
ould ye be ſtricken any more, ye will revolt | and that they were willing to undergo any hardſhips 
more and more, the whole head is ſick, and the for the ſake of the kind Britains, their Entertainers. 
whole heart faint. From the ſole of the foot | This favour being granted, ſtopped (as we ſay) the 
even unto the head, there is no ſoundneſs in it. | Cur's mouth, for ſome time. Then they complain 


of that 
1 


Thus they acted contrary is their own ſafety, as if | that their“ monthly pay was too little (induſtriouſly ® Fpimenia, 


nd cure were beſtowed upon the world, by the mighty ſeeing occaſions of quarrel) and declare that t 

Phyſician of us all. Nor wwas this the demeanor of | would break their league, and plunder the Mand, 
the Laity only ; but of the Clergy and Paſtors alſo, | unleſs a more liberal ſubſiſtance was allowed. With- 
whoſe examples ſhould be a guide to others. Many | out more ado, they preſently ſhew they were in ear- 
of them were notorious drunkards, ſtvoln with pride | neſt by their actions (for the cauſes which had pulled 
andanimofity, full of contention, full of gall anden- | down vengeance upon us before, were increaſed) : 
vy, and incompetent judges of good and evil. So] From ſea to ſea, the country is ſet on fire by this pro- 


| that (as it is at this day) the Princes were contemned | phane eaſtern crew, who ceaſed not to conſume the 


and ſligbted, and the people ſeduced by their own fol-| cities and country around, till the whole ſurface of 
lies into endleſs errors. In the mean time, God in-]! be Iſland, as far as the weſtern Ocean, was burnt 
tending io purge bis family, andreform it from ſuch | by theſe dreadful flames. In this devaſtation, not 
corruptions by the apprebenſion of miſeriesat hand, | inferior to that of the Aſſyrians heretofore upon 
& report is again broached, and preſently flies abroad, | Juda, was fulfilled in us (according to the Hiſtory ) 
that now ou old enemies are approaching with de-| that which the Prophet, by way of lamentation, 


ien to deſtroy us, and to inhabit the land, as they did ſays, They have burnt thy ſanctuary with fire, 
formerly, from one end tothe other. Notwithſtand- | they have polluted the tabernacle of thy name in 


ing all this, they became not penitent, but, like mad] the land. And again, O God, the Heathen are 


horſes, refuſing the reins of reaſon, run on in the] come into thine Inheritance, thy holy temple 


broad way of wickedneſs, leaving the narrow pgihs | have they defiled, Cc. So that all the Colonies 
<ohich lead to happineſs. Wherefore (as Solomon | were overturned with engines; and the inhabilants, 
ſays) when the obſtinate ſervant is not reformed with | together with Biſhops, Prieſts, and People; were 
wordo, he is whipped for a fool, and continues inſen-| cut off by fire and fword together. In which mi- 
ſible. For a plague raged ſo terribly among this | ſerable proſpect, a man might likewiſe ſee in the 


fooliſh people, and, without the belp of the ſword, | ſtreets the ruins of towers pulled doton, with their + Edito car- 
fevept off ſuch numbers, that the living could ſcarce ſtately gates; the remains of high walls; the ſacred dine. 


bury the dead. But they vere not yet amended by | allars, and limbs of dead bodies, with clods of blood, 
this judgment : that the ſaying of the Prophet Eſay Budaled together in one mixed ruin, as in a wine- 


might be alſo fulfilled in them. And God called |preſs : for there were no other graves for the dead . 


them to weeping and mourning, to baldneſs and | bodies, than what the fall of houſes, or the bowels 
ſackcloth ; but behold the killing of calves, and | of beaſts and foruls, gave them. 


llaying of rams; behold eating fleſh and drink- | In reading this account, we ought not to be 


ing wine; and ſaying, Let us cat and drink, for angry with honeſt Gildas, for inveighing ſo keen- 
to-morrow we die. For the time drew near, ly againſt the vices of his countrymen the Bri- 
therein the meaſure of their iniquities, like that of |tains, and the barbarous outrages of the Picts 
the Amorites, was to be full. They took counſel as and Scots, and the inſatiable critelty of our 
to the moſt effeftual courſe for withſtanding the fre- Saxon Anceſtors. But being now, by ingraftings 
quent inroads of thoſe barbarous nations, and how or mixtures for ſo many ages, become all one 


the booties which they took, ſhould be divided. Then |people, and civilized by Religion and -Humani- 


the whole Council, together with the proud Tyrant, ty, let us conſider what they were, and what 


being infatuated, deviſe this ſecurity, or rather de- we ought to be; leſt God, provoked by our 


Saxons let in- Truction, for their country that the Saxons, of ſins, ſhould tranſplant other nations hither, that 
to the Illand. execrable memory, deteſted by God and man, ſhould may either root us out, or enſlave us. 
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vice. 
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fa N thee miſerable and woful times, 


the remains of the poor Britains, who 
{ were found in 
tchered in gre ; 
others, almoſt killed with famine, far- 
rendered themſelves to the eneny as their ſlaves for 
ever, provided they might not preſently be put to 


death, which was to be taken 
wvout. Some retired beyond ſea, 52 

the 
given us, O Lord, as 
ter, and ſcattered us among. the hea- 


73) Thou haſt 
the flau 

but with great fears 3 _ truſting their lives to vaſt 
mountains, dreadful precipices, intrenchments, thick 
woods, and rocks in the ſea. Part of thoſe who 
paſſed over the ſea, were they (without queſtion) 


who to ſecure themſelves went in great numbers 


to Armorica in France, where N 
very kindly by the Armericans. Which (not 
to mention a community of (a) language, that 
of Armorica being almoſt the ſame with our Bri- 
tiſh or Welch, nor other Writets who 
this point) is proved from an Author of the next 
to it, and born in Armortea, who wrote the 
life of S. Wingualef the Confeſſor. 4 race of 
Britains (ſays he) imbarked in little veſſels, were 
e ce over the Britiſh ſea to this land 3 the 
barbarous nation of the Saxons, 
rible and warlike ſpirit, baving poſſeſſed themſelves 
of their native Country. Then that dear race ſhut 
themſelves within this carner; where, being before 
almoſt worn out with fatigues, they are ſeliled in 
a quiet country, Yet our Hiſtorians tell us, that 
the Britains were ſeated on that coaſt long be- 
fore this. Malmſbury ſays, That Conſtantine 
the Great was Pp Emperor by his army; 
ed an expedition for the * upper- 
paris, brought away with him many Britiſh Sol- 
diers: by was means, having obtained the Em- 
pire by ſeveral ſucceſiful Engagements, be planted 
ſuch of them as were paſt ſervice, in a certain part 
of Gaul towards the weſt upon the ſhore ; where to 
this day their poſterily remain, incorporated with 
the natives, and ſomewhat altered in modes and 
language from our Britains. This was an order 
of Conſtantine the Emperor: Let the Veterans 
enter upon the vacant lands, and hold them 
freely Br ever. Likewiſe Ninius, Maximus tbe 


they were received 


lib. 7. Tit. 20. Emperor, who flew Gratian, would not ſend home 


+ Cumulus. 


the ſoldiers that had followed bim out of Britain, but 

ave them ſeveral countries, from the lake above 
Mens Jovis, io the city called Cantguic, and to the 
coc ſtern + heap,. Cruc-occhidient, He who writes 
notes upon Ninius, adds, without ground, That 
the Armorican Britains beyond ſea, went from hence 


in an expedition with Maximus the Tyrant; and 


when they could not return, deſtroyed the weſtern 
parts of France; and taking their wives and daugb- 


ters to marriage, cut out all their tongues, leſt 
the children ſhould ſpeak their language. And up-| 
on this account, we call them in our language Lhet | 


Vydion, i. e. half ſilent, becauſe they peak confu- 
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BRITAINS of 


A R MORI CC A. 


or a v eat fa- into our Britain; except 

728 ſailſ ſeems to place in Picardy a 
Mariner's | Brinani in ſome Copies. For if any conclude 
ſheep to with Volaterranus, from the fourth book of 


hers remained in their native country, | 


ah 
Inj 


all of the ſame ter-| 


1 2 


aly. I cannot difpute the authority of theſe 
Writers; nay, I am of opinion, that the chil- 


mountains, were dren of theſe Veterans, were they who received 
at numbers; and the Britains that fled afterwards out of their 


own Country. However, the name of Britains 
does not appear by the Writers of that age to 
have been in theſe parts before the Saxons came 
thoſe whom Pliny 
and who are called 


Strabo, that Britannia was a city of Gaul; let 
im but look 


upon the Greek Text, and he will 


ickly ſee that Strabo ſpeaks there of the 


Hand of Britain, and not of a City. As for 
that verſe of Dionyſius Afer, which I have al- 
ready cited; ſome are inclined rather to under - 
ſtand it (as Stephanus does) of our Britains, than 
(with Zuftatbius) of the Britains in Armorica z 
eſpecially ſeeing Feſtus Avienus, an ancient 
Writer, has thus rendered it, | 


Caurit nimium vicina * Britaunis: 
Flavaque ceſariem Germania porrigit ora. 


Cold Britain, plac'd too near the Northern 
Winds, | 


And yellow hair'd Germany her coaſt extends, 


Nor let any one think, that the Britanniciani 
mentioned in the Notitia came originally from 


hence; who were only thoſe Troops that were 
raiſed in our Britain. 


Before the arrival of our Britains, this 


* Britannia, 


Brit annciani. © 


Country was called Armorica, i. e. by the ſea-/ide z 4;morica. 
after that, to the ſame ſenſe, it was called in our L-xovii 
Britiſh rongue, Lhydaw, that is, upon the ſhore; berhaps in 


and, by our Latin writers of the middle age, 
Letavia. And therefore I ſuppoſe theſe to be 


Pliny. 


the Læli that Zoſimus ſpeaks of in Gaul, Zonaras. 


where he takes notice that Magnentius the Ty- 
rant was born among the Læli there, and that 


his father was a Britain. Theſe * Armorici (du- * Ca'led by 
ring the reign of that Conſtantine, who was Procopius, 
choſen for the ſake of his name; aud at the ©" 


time when the Barbarians, 


a by another, 
over- running France, the Country 


turned out the Roman Garriſons) made them- itſelf Corus 
ſelves a diſtindt Common- wealth. But Valenti- Callic, ie 


nian the Younger, by the aſſiſtance of A#tiy 
and the mediation of St. German, reduced them. 
At that time, Exuperantius ſeems to have go- 


1 them; of whom Claudius Rutilius writes 
thus: | 


: Cugus Aremoricas pater Exuperantius oras 
Nunc poſt liminium pacis amore docet : 
Leges reſtituit, liberatemque reducit, 
Et ſervos famulis non ſinit eſſe ſuis. 


Where great Exuperantius gently ſways, 
And makes the Natives love return in peace; 


Nor baſcly lets them be his ſervant's ſlaves. 
From 


(a) See 


Cornwall; as alſo Jacius Pontanus, in his 
p. 90. - | 


——_—_—— ——— 


nn 


Letter to Mr. Camden, publiſhed among his Epiſtles, 


Reſtores their laws, and grateful freedom gives, 


orn of 


„ France. 


From theſe ver it is poſlible, Aris 
er- 


— 


85 to the Hic, and- regained their 
om by force. 8 s » | . ; 
3 fuſt Ser of che Britains in 
# Stillingfl. Armorica , nat 
ON Bran the year | 461, about thirt 
p. 187. Saxons were called into 
W et 


country of Anjou and Poictou, 
and were the only people that 


them 


with. Anth the Roman Emperor, a 

dad. 4pellinar. the Goths; ſo that Arvandus 9 
of bigh treaſon, for writing letters to the King 
of the Goths, advifing him to conquer the Bri 
tains who lived above the Loire, and to divide 
France between the Gaths and Burgundians. 
Theſe Britains were 4 cunuing /ort of people, war- 
valaur, numbers, aud allies, ſays Sidonius A. 
ollinaris in his complaint of them to his friend 
othimus, as he himſelf calls him (but Jornan- 
des ſtiles him King of the Britains,) who be- 
ing afterwards ſent for by Auibemius, went with 
a ſupply: of 12000 men to the aid of the Ro- 
mansz but before he could join them, was de- 
ſeated in a ſet Battle by the Goths, and ſo fled 


4. 470- 


Britains WALBS and Cox NWALL. 


from . France. For they ſided 
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CXXXIV. 
| with the Romans. From that time (the Armories a 
being ſubdued by little and little) the name of 


Britains prevailed ſo much in this their new 
Country, that the whole body of the Inhabitants 
began to fall under it, and the tract it ſelf to be 
called Britannia Armorica, and to be ſtiled by the 
Franks Britannia Ciſmarina. Hence J. Scaliger; 


| 
| 


Vicit Aremoricas animoſa Britannia gentes, 
Et dedit impeſito nomina priſca jugs. 


1 Armorica tout Britain overcame, 


And with her yoke impoſed her ancient name. 


For, that they fell upon their friends who had 
entertained them, is manifeſt (among other Au- 

thorities) from the words of Regalis. Biſhop of 
Hennes, concerning himſelf and his friends, * Vereren/ir. 
We are enſlaved to the Britains, and undergo a Ci, Je. 
beavy yoke. In after-times, they courageouſly * . 
defended their lives and liberties againſt the 

Franks; at firſt under the conduct of petty 

Kings, and afterwards under Counts aud 

| Dukes; though (as Glaber Rodolphus has it,) 

their whole wealth conſiſtedin + freedom from tribute, t Libertas 
and in plenty of milt. And hence William of fi publici. 
| Malmſbury, who wrote fix hundred years ago, * Five, C. 
ſays thus of them; They are ageneration of men very 

needy at home; and therefore they earn foreign pay 

in other places by very toilſom work, if they be but 

well paid, they ſtick not (out of any regard 40 Ripbt, 

or Kinared) at engaging in civil wars; but are mer- 


to the Burgundians, who were then Confederate 
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|cenary, and for ibeſide that bids moſt, 
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T be B R IT AINS of 


Wales and Cornwall. 
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| HE reſt of the miſerable Britains 

(who were forced to ſceł a Coun- 

try in arr _— one) underwent 

—— ſuch terrible Calamities as are not 

S E802) to b expreſſed: being not only 

harraſſed with a cruel war carried 

on in all parts by the Saxons, Picts, and Scots, 

but every where oppreſſed by the intolerable in- 

ſolence of Tyrants. Who and what theſe were 

about the year 300, you ſhall hear in ſhort from 

Gildas, who lived at that time, and was himſelf 

Confantinus. an eye · witneſs of all this. Conftantine, among the 

Damnonii, though be bad bound himſelf by an ex- 

preſs oath before God and the ſaints, that be would 

do the duty of a good Prince, yet flew two children of 

the blood royal, and their two Tutors (both valiant 

men) in two Churches, under the Amphibalus of 

: pd an old the Abbot (* wh we. _ 2 on — 

oſſary in- Havi years before put a is lawful wife, 
i Glad bamſolf with pi adobe. 

Aurelins Cona- Aurelius Conanus, wallowing in the filth of par. 

mus, alſo cal- ricides and adulteries, and hating the peace of bis 

led Caninus. country, was left alone like a tree withering in the 

open field. His father and brothers were carried 

away-with their own wild whimſeys, and ſurpri- 

ſed by untimely deaths. = — 

Vortiporius, @ tyrant of the Dimete, the un- 

worthy fon of a good father \, like @ Panther in his 

manners, aud being as much ſpotted with bis fu; 


*. 
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Vortiporius. 


fitting in the throne in his grey bairs, full of craft. 
and ſubtilty, and defiled with 2 and adul- 
teries, turned off his wife, and committed a rape 


Cuneglaſus, in Latin Lanio “ fulvus (a yel- Cureglaſur. 
low Butcher) a bear riding upon many, and the * Otherwiſe 
driver of the chariot which carries the bear, a U. 
deſpiſer of God, and oppreſſor of the Clergy, 
fighting againſt God with fins, and againſt men 
with Arms; be turned off his wife, perſecuted 
the Saints, was proud of his own wiſdom, 
ay truſted in the uncertain ſtrength of his own 
riches, 

Maglocunus, an Mand Dragon (who had de» Maglocunui. 
prived many tyrants of their Kingdoms and lives) 
was ever the firſt in miſchief; his ſtrength and 
malice was generally above that of others ; be gave 
more largely, ſinued more profuſely, fought more 
Hoully, and excelled all the Commanders of Britain 
both in extent of Dominions, and in the ſtature and 
gracefulneſs of his perſon, In his youth he fell 
upon bis Uncle, then a King, with the flower of 
bis forces, and deſtroyed bis territories with fire and 
fword. Afterwards, when the fantaſtick thoughts 
of reigning in an arbirary manner were gone, he 
fell into fuch remorſe of conſcience, that he profeſ- 
fed bimſelf a Monk ; yet be ſoon returned to his vo- 
mit, andbreaking bis monaſtick vow, deſpiſed his firſt 
marriage, and fell in love with the wife of his own 
brother's ſon then living; he killed the fon, and 
his own wife, after he had lived ſome time with 
ber; and then he married the brotber*s ſon's wife, 
on whom he had before ſettled his aſfections. But 
the relation of theſe things belongs to Hiſtorians, 
who have falſely made theſe Tyrants to ſucceed 
one another : whereas it was at the very ſame 


upon ber daughter, and then killed her. 


time (as appears from Gildas who ſpeaks to 
8 | | them 
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Cornwealas, 
Byitauealas, 


Walſh, Welſh- 


men. 


*. Som- 


ner's Gloſſary whence alſo the Valloones in Holland, and the 
at the end of Vnllacbi upon the Danube, were originally 


the Decem 


Seriptores, un- 


der the title 
Wullia. 


1 - 


and likewiſe were repayed by 


Statutum 
Nulliæ. 


' Jetted the Kingdom of Wales, with the inhabitants 


the Scytbians. I happened, ſays he, that the 


ſome few gallies into Ireland, and having in vain 
deſired of the Scots a ſettlement there, they went 


not which to adhere to; however to .ſhow, as 


— — 
dem all feverally) that they uſurped the Go- 
verntnent in ſeveral parts of the Iſlanc. 
' Theſe few remains of the Britains withdrew 


themſelves into the weſtern parts of the Iſland, ] protect 


namely, thoſe which we call Wales and Cotwal i 
which are fortified by nature with hills and 
æſtuaries. The Inhabitants of the firſt of thoſe 
Countries were called by the Saxons * Brit- 
wealas, and the others, Convealas ; as thoſe in 
Gaul were called Galwealas. For, whatever was 
exotick and foreign, they called, Walſp; from 


nam'd. Theſe Britwealas, or Welſhmen, were a 
warlike people, and for many ages maintained 
their liberty under Petty Kings of their own. 
Although they were ſepara m the Engliſh 
by a wonderful trench caſt by King Of; yet 
were ever now and then making Inroads, 
waſting their cities with fire and ſword 
the Saxons in the 
ſame kind. At laſt in the reign of Edward, I. 
(as he writes of himſelf; The Divine Providence, 
which diſpoſetb all things rightly, e e diſpen- 
fations by which he bas vouchſafed to bleſs us and our 
Kingdom of England, bath now by his mercy ſub- 


thereof (who were before Feudataries to us) wholly 
and fully without let or bindrance, to our dominion 
having annexed and united the ſame to the crown of 
our ſaid Realm, as a member of the ſelf ſame body. 
Notwithſtanding, in the next age, nothing 
could perſwade them to continue in ſub- 
jection, no accommodation could be made, 
nor could the hatred between the two Na- 
tlons be utterly extinguiſhed, till Henry the 
ſeventh (as born among them) ſhewed great 
favour and indulgence to the Country, and 
Henry the eighth admitted them to the benefit 
of the ſame laws and liberties that the Engliſh 
enjoy. Since that, and a long time before, the 
Kings of England have found them upon many 
occaſions a People of untainted loyalty. But the 
Cornwalli were ſoon reduced under the dominion 


they could make in defence of their country; 


I deing over- matched in numbers, and their ter- 


ritories not well enough guarded by nature to 
Thus much may ſuffice — 2 Bri- 
tains and the Romans, However, I am 
treating of the Inhabitants, I muſt take notice 
of what Zoſimus relates (though I took notice 
of it before) That Probus the Emperor tranſ- 
2 the Vandals and Burgu 


conquered, into Britain z who being ſertled d 


ndians whom he Lib. 1. Van. 


als and Bur. 


here, proved very ſerviceable to the Romans, 1 


upon all Seditions and Inſurrect ions. But 
where they would be ſeated, unleſs in Cambridge- 


ſhire, I cannot tell. For Gervaſius Tilburienſis 


makes mention of an old Yallum in this County, 
which he calls Vandelsburg, and ſays it was a 
work of the Vandals. BS 

I would not have any imagine, that in the time 
of Conſtantius, the Carthaginians were ſeated 
here, grounding upon that of Eumeni- 


* 
« 4 


us the Rhetorician 3 Nijff foriè non gravior Bri- | 


tanniam ruina depreſſerat, quam ft perfuſa tegeretur 
Oceana, que profundiſſimo Pœnorum gurgite libera- 
ta, ad conſpeftum Romane lucis emer/it, i. e. if that 
deſtruction of Britain were not greater, than if it 
had been overwhelmed with the Ocean: But now 
being freed from a deep gulf of the [ Pæni, ] ſhe 
lifts up her head at the ſight of the Roman light. 
For there is an old Copy which belonged to 
Humphry Duke of Gloceſter, and after that 
to the Right Honourable Baron Burgbiq Lord 
High- Treaſurer oſ England, wherein it is read 
Pænarum gurgitibus. And he ſeems to treat of 
thoſe Grievances and Calamities, which they 
endured under Carauſius. 

Nor, from that of Agathias in the ſecond book 
of his Hiſtory, The Britains are @ nation of the 
Hunns, would I have any one aſperſe our 
Britains, or conclude them to be Hanns. For 
in the Greek Copy it is read Birkg and not 
Britones, as I was aſſured long fince by the 


learned Francis Pitheus ; and as J. Lewenclaius, a 


very 


of the Saxons, in ſpight of all the oppoſition | 


— 


very excellent Hiſtorian, has now publiſhed 
it. : | 


— —— ——__——— 


P 


Britain: And firſt of the P:&s ; 
who, in point of Antiquity, are 
allowed by Hiftorians to come 
| 2 next in order to the Britains, 
Hector Boetius derives theſe People from the 
Agatbyrſi; and Pomponius Lætus, Aventinus, 
and others, from the Germans. Some fetch 
them from the Pifones in Gaul, and Bede from 


Pitts failed from Scythia (as tbe report goes) in 


over o Britain by their advice, and fixed in the 
worth parts of it, about the year 78, according to 
the received opinion. 


In ſu h (a) a variety of Conjectures, I know 


6 I 


near as I can, how this matter ſtands, I will de- 
liver my own thoughts of it. And if the Au- 
thority of Venerable Bede were not an over- 
balance to all Conjefures; I ſhould be apt to 
think that the P:is were not tranſplanted from 
any other country, but were originally Britains, 
I mean thoſe very Britains, who, before the Ro- 
mans came here, inhabited the north of 
the Iſland ; thoſe who, refuſing to be ſlaves to the 
Romans (as they are a People moſt averſe to 
ſervitude) afterwards joined them. For as thoſe 
Britains, who upon the Saxon invaſion were 
loth to part with their liberty, withdrew and 
retreated to the weſt parts of the Iſland, viz. 
Wales and Cornwal, which are full of ſteep and 
craggy hills; ſo doubtleſs the Britains, in the Ro- 
man war, rather than be brought under ſlavery 


ow worſt of evils) ſhifted to theſe northern 


Parts, 


—_— 


— 


ee ee tne. 


{a) See Biſhop Uſher's Anriquitar. Briten. Beek/. cap. 15. where their original is fully diſculſed. Dr. Stilling- 
Rest, Orig. Britan. p. 246. proves them to have their original from — F a 
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ul, 


craggy mountains, and by | feſted the Romans by ſallies out © 
the Sea, and the Bogsz where they were -ſecu-| nian wood and the moſt northerly parts there- 
red, not ſo much by their weapons, as by the | abouts,) mentioned 1 
with the natives into apo Country. For | that of Britains. Likewiſe Tacitus (who gives 
Tacitus tells us, that Enem 


* 
- 


other Iſland) by Agricols his father-in-law z and] the Inhabitants by no other name than this of 
no one ions, but they were Britains who | Britaum, and d Caledonia Britanni; whereas theſe. 


peopled theſe remote parts of the Iſland, For| dew-comers the Piss had been here ten years 
can it be imagined, that thoſe Britons who were] before, ing to our modern writers 3 which 
at war with the Romans (an army of 30000] deſerves our obſervation, ſince Tacitus knew 
fighting men, led out againſt Agricola ; who alſo| nothing of them in his time. Nor would thoſe 
gave Severus ſuch terrible defeats, that in one] Roman, Emperors, who carried on the war 


expedition ſeventy thouſand of his Roman and | ſucceſsfully againſt them, Commodus, Severns, 


confederate Troops were cut off,) were every | and Baſſianus and Geta his ſons, have aſſumed 
ſoul of them deſtroyed, without one remaining Nr 
to propagate a Poſterity, ſo as we muſt needs] in caſe they had not Britains, Without 
people the place with foreigners from Scythia or doubt, if the Romans (with whom every thing 
Thrace ? I am ſo far from believing it ( yn, was magnif 
Bede hath ſaid it, upon the credit of others,)| «ber nation different from the Britains and un- 


that I ſhould ſooner affirm them to have been| known before, whether they had been called 


fruitful to ſuch a degree, that their own country | Pit or Scots, they would have had thoſe titles 


was unable to hold and maintain them, and that| of Pi#s or Scots in their Coins and Inſcrip- 


therefore they were conſtrained to break in upon] tions. Tacitus conjectures from their red hair 
the Roman Province z as afterwards they cer- | and the Bigneſs of their limbs, that they came, 
tainly did, when the Scots had ſettled among | originally from Germany; but immediately 
them. But becauſe Bede ſays it, according to] after, he. aſcribes it more truly to the Climate, 
the common of thoſe times ; I am very | which. models the bodies of men. Where- 


apt to believe, ſome from 8candia (which | upon, Vitruvius : The parts towards the norih= 


was, heretofore, with all that northern tract, 22 men of. buge bulk, tauniſh colour, 
called cytbia) might arrive theſeNorchern | an red bair. Moreover, that the Caledo- 
Britains, by the help of that continued ſet of | man (who without diſpute were Britains) were 


| INands, lying almoſt cloſe to one another. the very ſame nation with the Pi7s, we have 


Leſt any one ſhould imagine that I ſuffer my- | another hint in that of the Panegyriſt, Calede- 


- 


ſelf to be impoſed on by a ſpecious lye, I think | num aliorumgue 


guage of the Picts (in all which they will ap 

to agree with our Britaios,) that they were i | at the | 

the very Britains themſelves. © | Britiſh Nation, Martial intimates in this 
Without-qbſerviog, that neither the Pics (ac- vet | + 16 

cording to Bede,) nor the Britains (according to | | 

Tacitus) made any diſtinction of Sex in point! Quinte Caledonios Ovid! viſure Britannos, 

of Gavernment, or excluded the Females from B 535M 5 

the Crown; it is certain, that the faſhion of} Friend Ovid, who your voyage now deſign 

painting, and dawbing themſelves with colours, | To Caledonian Britains, &C.mm— 

was common to both nations. Thus much we 

have already obſerved among the Britains; and]! Auſonius alſo z who at the ſame time tells us 

Claudian will ſhew us the ſame among the|they were painted, when he compares their co- 

Picts, 1 * lour to green moſs mixed with gravel z 


ing, that the Caledenians were no other t 


— Nec falſo nomine Pisos idem diftinguit glarea muſcum 

FE ol | "Tota Caledoniis talis 2 Britannis. 
nn happy war o'ercame Green moſs with yellow ſand diſtinguiſh'd 

The Pics chat differ nothing from their name. rows 4.3 | 

| 1 Juſt ſo the Caledonian Britain ſhows. 
Again, 

But as theſe were known for a long time by no 
—Ferroque notatas | other name than that of Britains, and this name 
Perlegit examines Piflo moriente figuras, | was from their painted bodies; fo afterwards a- 


N bout the time of Maximinian and Dioclefian (before 
_ And oft ſurvey'd which, the word Pi#s is not to be met with in 
Pale ir*n-burnt figures on the the dying Pi. | any Writer,) when Britain had been ſo long a 

Province that the Inhabitants began to under- 

Iſidorus is no leſs clear in this matter. The| ſtand the Provincial Latin ; theſe ſeem firſt to 
name of the Picts anſwers their body; becauſe they have been called Pis, to diſtinguiſh them from 
ſqueeze out the juice of berbs, and imprint it on their | thoſe who were confederate with the Romans, 
bodies by pricking their ſkins with a needle; ſo that | and called Britains. And what could give oc- 
the ſpotted nobility bear theſe ſcars in their painted] caſion for calling them Pils, but that they painted 
limbs, as a badge of bonour. But how can we|themſelves? If any one make it a queſtion, 


; * that theſe Pills were Germans, who ne- | whether our Britains uſed the Provincial Latin, 
er 


See pag. exl. 


any ſuch way of painting among them ? ¶ he has not obſerved, what pains were taken by 
or that they were the Agathyrfi of Thrace, a|the Romans to bring the Provinces to ſpeak that 
ple ſo very tar off; and not rather the very | language, nor what multitudes of Latin words 


itains, ſeeing they were in the ſame Ifland, | have crept into the Britiſh tongue. Not to 
and had the very ſame cuſtom of painting? 


urge 8 authority of Tacitus; who writes, 
8 


Var. I. 


ares, which are defended by the inclemency of | Nor are thoſe Barbarians (who ſo long i. 
7 80 rg 


ies of the Ro- | a full account of the wars of his father: in- lau 
mans were driven into theſe parts (as into an- | Agricola in theſe extreme parts of Britain) calls. 


though| unknown, was magnificent) had conquered any 


Piflorum fyluas, Ec. i. e. the 
I can ſhew, from the manners, name, and lan- words of the Caledonians and other Pitts, n 


Pie. And that theſe Caledonians were a 
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Lib. 4. 6. 37. 


Language of 


the Picts. 


that in Domitian's time, the Britains affected 
the very Eloquence of the Roman language. But 
as for this name of Pils, the Authority of Fla- 
vius Vegetius will clear all Doubts concerning it. 
He ſhews very plainly that the Britains uſed 
the word PiZz to expreſs a thing coloured, in 
the very ſame Senſe that the Romans did. For 
he ſays; the Britains called your Scout-pinnaces 
Pitt, the fails and cables thereof being dyed 


blue, and the Mariners and Soldiers clad in 


habits of the ſame colour. Certainly, if the 
Britains called ſhips from their ſails of a blue-dye, 
Pictæ, there is no reaſon in the world, why 
they ſhould not give the name Piti to a People 
that painted their bodies with ſeveral colours, 
ard eſpecially with blue; for that is the dye 
that woad gives. 

It is alfo to our Purpoſe that the Northern 
Pifs, who were converted to Chriſtianity by 
the preaching and example of S. Columbanus, 
are called in the old Saxon Annals (3) Britta, 
Peobtas, i. e. Britiſh Pitts. IE: mw 
The reaſon why there are not more arguments 
from the Language of the Picts, is, becauſe 

there is hardly a ſyllable of it to be found in 
any Author: however, it ſeems to have been 
the ſame with the Britiſh. Bede tells us, that 
a Vallum began at a place called in the 
Pictiſh tongue Penuabel; now Pengual in Britiſh 
expteſly ſignifies ſbe head or the beginning of the 
Vallum. Moreover, in all that part of the Iſland 
which was longeſt poſſeſſed by the Pitts (name- 
ly, the Eaft part of Scotland,) many names of 
places ſavour of a Britiſh original: for exam- 
ple, Morria; and Marnia, from the Britiſh word 
Mor, becauſe thoſe countries border upon the 
ſea: Aberden, Aberlothnet, Aberdere, Aberneith ; 
that is, the mouth of the Den, of the Lothnet, of 
the Dore, and of the Neith ; from the Britiſh 
Aber,” which ſignifies the mouth of a river. So 
Strathboley, Strathiee, Stratbearn, that is, the Vale 
of Bolgy, of the Dee, and of the Earne; from 
Girath, which is à vally in Britiſh. - Nay, the 
very Metropolis of the Picts has a name that is 
evidently of Britiſh Extraction 3 I mean Edin- 
burgh (which Ptolemy calls Caſtrum alatum ) for 


Aden fignifies a wing in Britiſh. Nor will ! 


ſtrain it into an argument, that ſome of the 
petty Kings of the Picts were called Bridii, 
that is; in Britiſh (as I have often obſerved al- 
ready) (b) ainted. , 
From what has been ſaid, we may reaſonably 
infer that the language of the Picts was not dif- 


' ferent from that of the Britains; and therefore 


that the Nations themſelves were not different, 
Bede indeed ſpeaks of the language of the Picts 
and Britains as different; in which place, he 
ſeems to mean the dialects only, by the word 
Language. 


Nor 1s it frange that the Pig; ſhould by heir 


incurſions make ſuch a terrible ſlaughter of their 
Countrymen the Britains; ſeeing at this day, in 
Ireland, thoſe who are ſubject ta the Engliſh, 
have no ſuch malicious and ſpiteful enemies as 
their own fellow. natives the Vid. Iriſpd. For, 
as Paulus Diaconus has it, As the Goths, Hyp- 
oths, GepidiansandVandals, changing their name 
% and ſpeaking the ſelf-ſame language, were fre- 
uently at wars with one another; juſt ſo were 
e Picts and Britains; eſpecially after the laſt 
became Confederate with the Romans. Theſe 
are the matives that have induced or rather 
forced me to think the Pics a remainder of the 
Britains. But perhaps the Authority of Bede 


8 


may overbalance all theſe; and if the Reader 


ſo pleaſe, I am content that a Tradition handed 


by ſo great a man, and built only upon the re pott 
of others, do prevail againſt theſe conject urs. 
 [Andthat account which Bede gives, of their Still ngf. 
coming from Scytbia, is preferred by a late learned Orig. Brit. 
Hiſtorian, before the foregoirg Opinicn, That P. 279. 


they were originally Britains, Againſt which it 
is urged by him; That Eumenius the Pan gyriſt 
(the firſt who mentions the Picis) expreſly diſ- 
tinguiſhes them from the Britains, and ſuppoſes 
them to be Enemies to each other, The Bri- 
tains, ſays he, were exerciſed by the arms of the 
Pits and Scots: That tho' Dio ſets down the 
names of diſtinction then uſed for the Extra- pro- 
vincial Britains, he divides them into two ſorts, 
Mzate, and Caledonii; but ſays nothing of any 
Pitts: That, at that time, Zonaras calls them 
all by the Name of Britains: That as to the 
Authority of the Panegyriſt, who ſeems to call 
the Caledonians (who were undoubtedly Bri- 


tains) Pitts, in that Expreſſion, Non dico Caledo- 


num aliorumque. Piftorum Sylvas; the reading, 


as Veleſlus obſerves, ought to be, Non Dicale- 


donum aliorumque Piftorum, agreeably to Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus's Diviſion of the Picts into 
Dicaledones and Vefturiones : That if it be aſked, 
why Tacitus, Dio, Herodian, Vopiſcus, &c. take 
no notice of any Enemy to the Romans in thoſe 
parts, beſides the Britains, if there was another 
diſtinct Nation; it may as well be aſked, why 
the later Writers do ſo diſtinctly mention the 
Pitts, if they were no other than the old Bri- 
tains? If they were not, they were painted from 


the beginning, and whence then came the new 


name of Picts ſo long after? and why do the 


Roman Writers, all of a ſudden alter their 
ſtyle, and exchange the name Britains, ſo famous 
among the Romans, for that of Pi#s, which 


was not heard of before? In favour of Bede's 


Opinion, that they came from Scythia (taking 


Scythia, according to Strabo's account of the 
ancient diviſion, for the. whole nortb. part of 
Europe, as Ce{tia was the weſt, ) it is alled 

That Claudian makes Thule the country 1 
Picts, and Glaus Rudbeck hath made it very 
probable that by Thule, Scandinavia is meant, 
as beſt agreeing with the ancient relations con- 


cerning Thule > That it appears from the old 


Gothick Hiſtories, to have been the cuſtom of 


the Seythians to make frequent Expeditions to 


a, for Booty and for new ſettlements: That 
Pliny reckons the Agathyr/i among theſe Scythi- 
ans, and it appears that the Apathyr/i were re- 
markable heretofore for painting their bodies, 
from that of Virgil, P:Zique Agathyrſi; and 
from what Solinus fays of them, That their 
* Bodies were painted Colore cæruleo, juſt as 
e the old Pits were.“ That Tacitus obſerves 
of the Arii, a fierce Northern People, that they 
had tin#a corpora, or in other words were Pits; 
and Virgil faith the ſame of the Geloni, who 
were next neighbours to the Agathyrſ. Since 
therefore Olaus Rudbeck ſettles the Agathyr/i 
upon the Baltick Sea; this may ſeem to point 
out to us the proper original of our Picts, or 
the place from whence they came over into this 
north-part of Britain. ] | 


Ammianus-Marcellinus divides the Picts into Dencalidonii 
Dicalidonii and Vekturiones; I ſhould rather read & /curiorc 


it Deucalidonii, and ſuppoſe them to have in- 
habited the Weſt Coaſt of Scotland, where the 
Deucalidonian Ocean breaks in. Although I for- 


merly imagined them to be ſo called, as if one 
| SD ſhould 


— 


— 


(a) In all the Copies I have ſeen, they are mply called Pihtas, (b) The true ſignification of Brith, ſee before, 
under the title, Name of Britain; and Somner's Gloſſary to the Decem Ecriptores, under Britannia. x 


ed, 
the A-lant. c. 9. 
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manners of 
the Picts. 

+ See p. xliii. 
and cxl. 


Blondus. 


Honoriaci. 


Aerius, a 
Count of the 
Pitts, 


"ſhould ſay Nigri Caledowi (for Der Ggnifies back 
in Britiſhz),zuſt as the, Jriſh at this day call the ot 
Y Di Alilaume, that is, 


5 


Scotch of that cou Miba 
black Scots; and as the Welch called the Pirate 


1 being 


kindus, Pebiti is every where inſtead. of Pits. 


Cuſtoms and 


| were added by Honorius (when there was every 


who infeſted them from that coaſt, Illu du, 1 

black Army. But it is more probable, that they 
took that name from their Situation. For Debeu 
Caledonii ſignifies the Caledonians living on the 
right hand, that is, to the Weſtward as the other, 
Picts dwelling to the left, or the Eaſt (which: 
Ninnius calls the left-· band quarter) were termed 
Vefturiones, perhaps from the word Chwithic, 


which ſignifies the left. band in Britiſh z and arg 
fancied by ſome to be corruptly named in Pro4 
lemy, Vernicones. nas | 
But, in oppoſition to this conjecture, Arch- 
biſhop Uſher proves, that by: the right hand 
and left hand among the Britains, is underſtood, 
not the weſt and the eaſt, but the ſoutbh and the 
north; agreeable to Bede's diviſion of the Picts 


into northern and ſouthern, by a ridge of Moun-|! 


tains, which was. probably the Mons Grampius, 
and was afterwards the bound between the Scots, 
and the Pics, after the Scots had ſettled theme: 
ſelves in that Part of the Territories of the Pitts, 
which lay next to Ireland.] | od 
An old Saxon Fragment ſeems to expreſs the 
Picts by the word Pegweorn, for under that, narng 
it ſpeaks of a Nation at enmity with Ene 
tains; whereas, the ancient Saxons called the 
Picts, (a) Pebits, and Peobtas. Hence in Whit- 


The manners and cuſtoms of thoſe ancient 
and barbarous Britains, who afterwards went 
by the. Name of Pitti, are already deſcribed from 

io and;Herodian; It remains. now that 1,copg 
tinue the hiſtory of them. Upon the decline of 
the Empire, when the Romans unwarily raiſed 
thoſe Troops of Barbarians, ſome of the Picts 


where a profound peace) to the ſtanding Army 
of the Empire, and called Honorzaci.. Theſe, in 
the reign of the tyran:Conflantine, (he ( b) who was 
elected for the ſake of his name) laid open the 
paſſes of the Pyrenees, and let the Barbarians 
into Spain. And at- length (having firſt by 
themſelves, and after, with the Scots their Al- 
lies, exceedingly annoyed this Province of the 
Romans) they began to be civilized., Thoſe of 
the South were converted to Chriſtianity by 
Ninia or Ninianus the Britain, a moſt holy man, 
about the year 430; but thoſe of the North 
(who were ſeparated from the others by a crag- 
gy ridge of high mountains) were converted by 
Columbanus, an Iriſh-Scot, and a Monk of ex- 


7 And when Sidonius Apollinaris ſays, 


When the Panegyriſt intimates, that before 
Cæſar's time Britain was haunted by its half- 
nated Enemies the Pifts and Scots, he ſeems to 


ſpeak the language of his own age; for “ cer- * Pag. exl. 


tainly they were not then in Britain, under the 
name of Pitts, ' | 


Pagegyrick to his Father · in- law, 
Viftricia Ceſar 


Siena Caledonios tranſvexit ad uſq 
| 1745 & guantum Scotum, & 


eBritannos, -- 
cum Saxone 
n 


* 


1 


|" Tho' Scatrand Pi2t wich Saxon he faba d. 
Tent baten ou i he wards of another 
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"Ns credit juſtly mould the Muſes fd. 


* 


That foar ſo high, they leave the truth 


bo behind. * 1 274 
k Czſar, who is prodigal enough in his own 


ti ; 


os Tad er is ee, 


PINS  HATSS i 


un- 


in his 


was many ages after, that . theſe People, came 


[But an argument has been raiſed from the 
foregoing Paſſage of Eumenjus the, Panegyriſt, 


not only to make the name of the Pits more 
2 Lang but alſo to prove thac | 


tain. - The words of the P 
Ad hoc Natio etiam tunc rudis, & ſoli Britanni 
Pictis modo & Hibernis aſſueta hoſtibus, adbuc ſemi- 
nudis, facile Romanis armis ſigniſque 2 i. e. 
In,Czlar's time, an undiſciplined Nation, 


" . 


| 4 | re they were in 
Cæſar's time a diſtin& Colony dwelling in Bri, , 
125 are theſe,, 


"| 


traordinary ſanctity, in the year 565, He taught 
them (wherever he learned it) to celebrate the 
feaſt of Eaſter, between the 14th day of March 
and the 2oth, but always upon Sunday ; and 
alſo to uſe another kind of Tonſure than the 
Romans did, namely, that which reſembles a 
Crown. Theſe points: were ſharply canteſted 
for a long time in the Ifland, till Naitan, King 


of the Picts, with much ado brought his Sub- 
jects to a conformity with the Roman Church. 


In this age, many of the Picts, according to the 


lit is evident that hę there lays the compariſon 
| between the Victories of Cæſar and Conſtantius 
| in Britain, and Sire»: the advantage to that of 


Cæſar had none but the Britains to encounter; 
but Conſtantius was to fight alſo againſt a Ro- 


cuſtom of thoſe times, went in Pilgrimage to] man Legion, and other foreign ſoldiers that 


Rome; and, among others, one of them is 
recorded in the Antiquities of St. Peter's Cathe- 
dral there, in theſe words, Aſterius, Count of the 
Pitts, and Syra with his men, performed their Vows, 
At laſt they were ſo overpowered by the Scots 
flowing in upon them from Ireland, that, being 
defeated in a bloody Engagement about the 


1 


20 9 * 
” : 
—— 1 


were. drawn. over to the ſide of Carauſius and 


ä 


Alectus; as it is ſet forth in the very next para- 
graph. And beſides, if Eumenius had meant 
the rin ſcile, he would have ſaid ſoli Britan- 
nici, and not Britanni; in the ſame manner that 
he ſaid in the ſame Oration, Victoria Britannica; 
and in another, Britannica Tropbæa.] 11 

| * 


0 — — — 
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a) Piltas is common in the Saxon; but Pehits I never obſerved. () See a more diſtinct account of his Election 


aud Hetiens, given by Mr. Camden 1a the County of Sout 


* 


the Scots Nation, is, that the Panegyriſt Stillin 
| ſpeaks of the Pi#s of the Britiſb ſoyle ; whereas Orig. 


58. 


Conſtantius, in this reſpect among others, that 


ritains alone, a, Nation that knew no Ene 

but the F icts and Iriſh, and a People half-naked,, * 

were eaſily put to flight by the Romans. The 

| Ans drawn from hence by a learned Writer Buchan. I. z. 
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That the Pine: of Gaul were the ſame na theſe. of ours are no where expreſſed” by that 
tion with our Pits, I date not, with Johannes] name: unleſs it be in one paſſage of the Pane 
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Plamdus, believe; ſecing the name Piskanti was Far where 1 know chat Pifonum, by a flip 
very famous in Gul, even in Carfar's time; and] of the tranſcriber, is put for Pitorum. 
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heartily ſer themſelves to it ; I will only po 
at | ob che Fountain from whence I'coniceive theſe 


: 
l ad 
tas © ; 


the place from whence 

into Ireland. er i plat that out of Ire- 
Land (an Ifle peopled by the Britains, as ſhall be 
| ſan in ies proper ace;) they catne over into 
31 Bfitain 3 and that hey were ſcated in Ireland, 
igh-] whei they firſt became known to Writers by 
| at name. © So Claudian, ſpeaking of their in- 


gar” |, - an Scutus + Hibernem + Ternem. 
an When Scots came thundring from the Iriſh 


Be "1 hangar 
And th? ocean trembled, ſtruck with hoſtile 
* oars. 23 wh | | | 


A RA In anöcher place alſoe. 


yell ax 1 And frozen Ireland moan'd the crowding 
* oi mind d Scots: 5 


the] [This laſt paſſage is by a late learned Advo- 
pon | cate for the Antiquity of the Scots in Britain, 
| applied, not to Ireland, but to Scotland, and to 
Strathern a particular Province thereof, ſo called 
| from the rrver Ern; from whence the Country 
Gods, | might be called rue. But this, however an 
ingenious” comjecture, ſeems to be inconſiſtent 
with that other paſſage of Claudian, juſt now 
mentioned 3 which plainly ſuppoſes the Scots to 
be then in Ireland, and to croſs a Sea into Bri- 
tain. And ſo Bachanan himſelf underſtands this 
paſſage of Claudian ; and G:l/das, where he 
ives an account how the Scots infeſted Britain, 
of their coming by ſea, and carrying away 


: 1 r the ſea, and ſays, that the Ro- 
man forces drove them /rans maria, beyond the 


Seas. Nor does it ſeem, by any means, to be 
a fair ſolution of this difficulty, to ſay that 
. | thele Seas were only the Fritbs, over which the 
ire, upon | Scots . from one part of Scotland to ano- 

what grounds Iſidore could ſay, That the Scots in] ther. For altho' it is true, that theſe Friths are 

Lib. g. c. 2. heir own tongue have their name from their painted ſometimes called Maria or Seas, yet they 
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cxlvi 


Gaiothel, or 
Gael, 


t Seven, C. 


In his Hypo- 
gn. 


and the ſame original come Scythe, Scitici, Scoti, 


that the Scots croſſed the Sea from Ire 


2 be meant on this occaſion, becauſe Gil- 


Chat when the 
| defeated the Piet: and 
* Scots, they commanded a wall to be built 
« between the two Seas to hinder their Incur- 
% ſion ; which would have ſerved no end or 
purpoſe, if their former 'cuſtom had been, to 
croſs over the two friths, and land on this fide 
the wall. So that the plain meaning muſt be, 
d, and 
landing in the north parts of Britain, joined the 
Picts, and ſo marched towards the ab, x and, as 
the ſame Hiſtorians ſay, pulled the poor Britons 
from it with hooks, and forced their paſſage into 
the Roman province; which had been needleſs, 
if their way had been to paſs over the friths be- 


das and Bede expreſsly tell us, “ Th 
„Roman Legion 


place. For Diodorus Siculus and Strabo expreſsly £i4. 5. 
cgmpare thoſe Fitaing, who were the original S rale, lib. 4. 
( | 


Inhabitants of Ireland (the true native countr 
of the Scots) to the Seythians, in point of barba- 
rity: Beſides, they drink the blood out of the 
wounds of the lain, ratify cheir leagues 
with mutual draughts of blood, and the wild 
Iriſh, and thoſe who are true Scots, think their 
Honour greater or leſs, in proportion to the 
numbers they have ſlain ; as the Scythians here- 
tofore did. Farther, it is obſervable, that the 
main weapons among the Scots, as well as among 
the Scythians, were bows and -arfows. For 
1: 5 calls the Scythians roto$6guc; as ZElian 
and Julius Pollux, Sagittarii, Archers; and upon 
this the learned are of opinion that both nation: 


offer, to be further conſidered 


manners, or becauſe they came from Scythia z is 
what I would have them conſider in the next 


tween which the wall was built. Itook that name from their ſkill in Booting, 

But to proceed.] Oroſius likewiſe writes 3 Nor is it ſtrange, that ſeveral nations ſhould 
Treland is peopled by nations of the Scots. Agree-| take the ſame name from the ſame cuſtoms ; 
able to which is that of Tfidore ; Scotland and fince thoſe who have travelled the Weſt Indies 
Treland are the ſame : but it is called Scotland be.] tell us, that their ſtout men who uſe bows and 
cauſe it is peopled by nations of the Scots. Gildas arrows, are called all over, India and the Iſlands 


calls them Ebern, graſſatores, Iriſh robbers, | about it, by the common name of Caribes, tho? 
Bede alſo, The Scots, who inhabit Ireland, an are of ſeveral nations, oe 
Iſland next to Britain. And fo in other places, that the Scots came from Scyibia, the Iriſh 
Eginhardus, who lived in the age of Charles the Hiſtorians themſelves relate; for they reckon 
Great, expreſsly calls Ireland, tbe Hand of the| Nemethus the Scythian, and long after, Dela (de- 


Scots, Thus alſo Giraldus Cambrenſis, That| ſcended from the poſterity of Nemetbus, or, in 
the Scots nation is the off-ſpring of Ireland, is ſuf- other words, of Scythian extraction) among the 


Caribes. 
Benxo, lib, 2, 


ficiently proved by the reſemblance of language and firſt inhabitants of Ireland. Ninnius alſo, Eluo- 


dreſs, as well as of arms and cuſtoms, continued to dugus's Scholar, 


expreſsly writes thus : In tbe 
this day 


But now of the points which I had to | fourth age of the world (the ſpace between the 
by the Scots. building of the Temple and the Babyloniſh 
Since they who are the true genuine Scots, 3 the Scythians poſſeſſed themſelves of Ire- 
own not the name of Scots, but call themſelves] land. Agreeable to this is the authority of 
Gaiorbel, Gael, and Albin; and many People are | modern writers; of Ciſuer in his Preface to 


Gaithel, and called by their »eighbours after another name than | Crantzius ; and of Reinerus Reineccius, who ſays, 


what they give themſelves, by which the firſt | There remains a nation of the Scots in Britain, de- 
riſe of nations is often traced; (for inſtance, the | /cended from the Scythians. [And a late learned 

xeople of the Lower Pannonia, who call them-|Iriſh Antiquary declares, That it appears by 
felves Magier, are called by the Germans Hun-|all their ancient Records, that they had their 
gari, becauſe they were originally Hunns ; the original from the Scyibians; obſerving alſo, that 
people bordering upon the foreſt of Hercynia, a part of their Country in their own language 
go by the name of Czech; among themſelves, | is called Gzibluighe, i. e. Gothland, from the 
whereas they are called by others Bobæmi, becauſe | Goths or Scythians who took poſſeſſion of it.] 


hey are the off-ſpring of the Boũ in Gaul; the Yet I much queſtion,” notwithſtanding the Getes 
Inhabitants of Africa, who have alſo a peculiar | were a Scythick nation, whether Propertius 


name among themſelves, are called by the Spa - means our Iriſh, when he ſays, 
niards Alarbes, becauſe they are Arabians; the | f 5 | 
Iriſh, who call themſelves Erenach, are by our Hibernique Gete, Piftoque Britannia curru. 
Britains called Gwidbill; and both the Iriſh and] | 
Britains give the Engliſh no other name than! And Jriſb Getes, and Britiſh foes that ride 
Saſſon, becauſe we are deſcended from the Sax-| In painted Chariots \ | 
-ons:) Since theſe things are fo, I deſire it | 
may be enquired by the Seots, whether they 


Tom, 1. p. 37. 


Flabert. Ogyg. 
p- 67. 350. 
tillingfl. 
Orig. Brit 
Præf. p. 37. 


But perhaps the Bonour of the Scots is not to From whence = 


were not ſo called by their neighbours, qua/i|be ſaved in this point, unleſs they be tranſplant- the Scots 
| Scythe. For, as the Low-Dutch call both Scytbi- ed from Spain into Ireland: For this both the 


ans and Scots by one name, Scutien; ſo it may be and their Hiſtorians do as zealouſly contend, 
obſerved from the Britiſh writers, that our Bri- as if their lives and liberties were at ſtake ; and 
tains likewiſe called both of them 7-Scot. Nin-|indeed not without ſome reaſon. And there- 
nius alſo expreſsly calls the Britiſh inhabitants | fore all this is but loſt labour, if there are no 


of Ireland, Scythe, and Gildas calls that ſea | Scytbians to be found in Spain. But that there $cythians is 


came into 


Ireland. 


which they paſſed over out of Ireland into Bri- were Scythians in Spain (not to mention the Spain. 
PallisScythica. tain, Vallis Scythica. For ſo it is in the Paris |Promontory among the Cantabri, called Scythi- 


edition, whereas other editions abſurdly read ſcum, next to Ireland; nor what Strabo writes, 


it Styticba vallis, Again, King Alfred (who, [that the Cantabri were like the Scy/hians in man- 
+ eight hundred years ago turned Orofiug's Hi- ners and barbarity,) is clear from Silius ITtalicus, 


ſtory into Saxon) tranſlates Scots by the word who was born in Spain. For that the Concani, Concani. 


Scyttan; and our own borderers on Scotland do] a Nation of Cantabria, were the off-ſpring of 
not call them Scots, but Scyttes and Scetts, For|the Maſſagete, i. e. the Scythians, appears by 
as the ſame people (fo Walſingham has it) are cal-|this verſe of his; | | 

led Getz, Getici, Gothi, Gothici ; ſo from one 


Scotici. 
But whether the name was given that nation 
by the neighbours, on account of its Scythian 


Cornipedis fuſa ſatiaris Concane vend. 


Concans, that ſhow themſelves of Scythian ſtrain, 
And horſe's blood drink from the reeking vein, 


N n 


Vol. I. N Some 


Et que Maſſagetem monſtrans feritate parentem 5 1,41. 
Lib. 3. 
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Luceni. 


D. Conſul. tani of Spain, Germans) Seneca, who was him - in ſome reſemblances between the Gothi 
ad Albin. Lib. ſelf a 8 


4+. C. 12. 


+ Humana 
Levitas. 


vere called Scythe and Scythulg by the Hunga- 


- Faſſeus. 


$0 Gow lines alien, he inforine "ap 
built Suſana, a City of Spain; 
Sarmaticos — Suſana Wur0s. 
Suſan, that rears her proud Sarmatias walls. 


From theſe Sarmate or Scythians, the Luceni, 
whom Oroſius places in Ireland, ſeem to be 
deſcended (ſeeing Suſana is reckoned by the 
Spaniards themſelves among the Lucenſii 3) as 

ikewiſe the Gangani of Ireland, from theſe 
Concani. For the Lucen/ii and Concani, among 
the Cantabri were neighbours z as the Luceni and 
Gangani were on the Coaſt of Ireland which 
lies towards Spain. If any one ſtart the que- 
ſtion, What Scythians theſe were that came into 
Spain? I can ſay nothing to it, unleſs you al- 
low them to have been Germans. And I wiſh 
the Scots themſelves: would conſider this point. 
That the Germans formerly entered Spain — 
to urge the authority of Pliny, ho calls the Ore- 


1 


paniard, will ſhew us. The 7 

(ſays he) did not flop the paſſage of the Germans; 
the F levity of human nature forced itſelf through 
theſe impaſſable and unknown ways. And that the 
Germans were called Scythians, may not only be 
gathered from Ephorus and Strabo, who call all 
- nations towards the north Scytbians but alſo 
from Pliny. - The name of Scytbian (ſays he) is eve- 


that the] afterwards went thither 3, as well when the, Van- 
Sarmatæ (who are granted by all to be Scytbian,) 


dals and Goths made thoſe tertible devaſtations 
in Spain, and the barbarians wefe at war among 


Ithemſelves, and killed and plundered one an- 


other; as when the invaſions of the Saracens 
gauled the Spaniards, and drove many of them 
into Gallitia and Cantabria. But Tet others clear 
theſe matters ; it is enough for me, that I have 
ſhown my willingneſs to remove the cloud. 
The next Query 1 would offer to them is, 
how it comes to paſs, that the Iriſh (the An- 
ceſtors of the Scots) and the Scots themſelves, 
glory in the name Gael and Gaiothel , and that 
their language is called Gaiotblac; and why they 
named ol a of Britain where they firſt ſer- 
tled, Argathel ? From what original can they 
derive theſe names ? From the Gallzci in Spain, 
many of whom doubtleſs ſhifted into Ireland ; 
and whoſe original is to be fetched from the 
Gallati or Gauls ? or from the 
moderns are of opinion, who would.deduce the 
word Gaipthel as Cathalonia in Spain) from the 
Goths ? e they will naturally ſeek for proofs 
lan- 
guage and that of the Iriſh ; which yet has no 
congruity with any other language of Europe that 
I can find, but only the Britiſh and the German. 
How true that of Huniington. may be, 9 he Scots 
came from Spain to Ireland in the fourth age of the 
world ; and part of them ſtill remain behind, and 
deal the ſame Lanes, and are called Navarri; 
how true this paſſage is, let others judge. 


Goths, as ſome ' 


I ſay, 

I rakes no notice of David Chambres, a Scotſ- 
man, who was informed by the Jeſuits, that the 
Scots language is ſpoken in the Eaſt Indies. 


ry where uſed among the Sarmatæ and Germans. 
Aventinus is my witneſs, that the Germans 


rians. Now, to derive their Original from 


am afraid the diſtance of that countr 


might 


the Scythians, can be no way diſhonourable, prompt the credulous man to take the liberty of 
ſince they are not only a moſt ancient people, 7 a lye Which he never made. = | 
If arguments may be drawn from Habits, we Goths and 


but have conquered many other nations; have 


foreign yoke. I muſt not omit, that the Cauci 
and Menapii (who were reckoned among the 


from the Germans 
If the Scots are not deſcended from theſe; I 
would have them conſider, whether 


by the Goths; as appears by Sidonius, who, in 
moſt famous nations in Germany] are placed | his deſcription of a Goth, has given you the pic- 
by Ptolemy, under the ſame names and at the] ture of a 
fame diſtance, in Ireland; which makes it 


Highlanders of Scotland that was formerly uſed 
ots Highlander. They ſhine (ſays he) 


ez their garment is 


Hb, cloſe, and of ſundry colours, hardly reaching | 
they are | down to their hams; their ſleeves only cover | the + Brachiorin 


Ap 


been invincible themſelves, and free from any | ſhall find the ſame dreſs and apparel among the Highlanders 


have the ſame 


parel. 


pro-| * wih yellow; they cover their feet as bigh as * Croce. 
bable, that they had both name and original | ihe ankle with hairy untanned leather ; their knees, 
| legs, and calves, are all bar 


not the off-ſpring of thoſe Barbarians, who] root of their arms ; their inner coat is green, and trincipia. 
were driven out of Gallæcia in Spain by Con-| edged with red fringe : their belts hang down from 
ſtantine the Great, according to the Chronicle | tbe boulder ; the lappets of their ears are covered | 
of King Alphonſus. For it is from thoſe parts | with “ Locks of hair hanging over them (for ſo the * Flagelli. 
that they would have. themſelves * many ſeparate twiſts in the hair of the Scots and 


into Ireland. If they examine who 


waſted; and who could theſe remote Germans 


| be, but the Scythians ? But Aarelius Victor, 


publiſhed by Andreas Schottus, calls thoſe 
Germans, Franks. Yet ſeeing theſe Franks and 


the remoter Germans failing out of Germany, 


were carried by ſtreſs of weather a long way 
into the Ocean, and, as Nazarius ſays to Con- 


' ſtantine, infeſted the Spaniſh coaſts all along 


our ſeas 3 who can believe that they left Ireland 
(a moſt fruitful Iſland, and excellently ſituated 


® Cantabriz. 


after, often invaded Ireland and got footin 


for Deſcents into Spain) for the dry barren ſoil 
of * Biſcay? Nay rather, as the Norwegians 
from Scandia, in the time of Charlemain and 


there; fo we may probably imagine that for- 
metly the Franks did the ſame, and that they 
paſſed from thence into Spain; and, being 


Orofus, lib. 7. driven out there by Conſtantine the Great, returned 


to Ireland. It is alſo likely, that more of them 


e Bar- Iriſh, are properly called); heir arms are hooked 
barians were, I doubt not but they will agree] Spears (which Gildas terms uncinata tela) and 
with me that they were Germans. For in the] hatchets || to fling; they wore alfo ſtrait bodied ] Securibas 
reign of Gallienus, Oroſius ſays, that the more coats (as Porphyry ſays) without girdles. Whether 
remote Germans poſſeſſed themſelves of Spain Þ then |this is not the very habit of the Iriſh Scots, 


conſider this paſſage of Giraldus Cambrenſis in 
his firſt Book O tbe Inſtitution of a Prince: When 
Maximus e out of Britain into Gaul to poſſeſs 
himſelf of the empire, with the whole tirength of men 
and arms that the iſland could raiſe, Gratian and 
Valentinian, brothers and pariners in the empire, 
Hipped over the Goths (a nation bardy and valiant, 
being at that time either their allies, or ſubjefts, and 
tcuredto their intereſt by ſome imperial favours )from 


the borders of Scythia, into the north parts of Bri- 


tain, in order to annoy the inhabitants, and make 
them recal the uſurper with their Youth. But being 


g | too powerful for them, both by the natural valour of 


the Goths, and by finding the iſland deſtitute of their 
wontedſtrength, of invaders they became inhabitants, 
and poſſeſſed themſelves of no ſmall territories in the 
north parts of the iſland. But who theſe Goths 
were (unleſs you allow them to be Scots) others 


muſt 


miſfilibus. 
In Hort. de 


] P 
appeal to themſelves. I would alſo have them Arte Poet. 
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muſt find out z and perhaps they may have ſome Antiquaries by the beſt of Poets. For Lbuid 
light from Procepiys, where Belifariug anſwers|.having/ ſaid; that the name of Scoti was not to 
the Goths; expoſtulating why they, had, granted] be found in any Author before Canſtantine the 
Lib. 2. de Sicily to the Romans, in theſe words ; Me pars Great, Buchanan flies upon him with all the 
Bello Gotho- mit the Goths likewiſe to bave Britain (a much} violence imaginable, and tries to diſpatch him 
— more excellent Country than Sicily, heretofore con- with two petty arguments; the one drawn from 
quered by the Romans, For it is but reaſon that they | a Fanegyriſt, the other from his own conjecture. 
Poren gra- who bave beflowed favauts, ſhould receive | equal} Becauſo.an old Panegyriſt ſays, that Britain in 
nan. thanks, or an egual return. of kindneſs. To this Caeſar's. time was infeſted by enemies from Ire- 
| head alſo we may probably refer what the Scots land, by conſequence, forſooth, the Scots at that 
write of Ferguſius the Scot 3 how he was a com- time muſt be planted in Britain: whereas none 
panion of Alarick the Goth- at the facking of} ever ſaid before, that thoſe Iriſh had then any 
Lib. 6. cap. Rome: And what Fenicus tells us of Genfricus| ſettlement at all, much leſs that they were Scots: 
'25- © King of the Vandals going over to Scotland and The Panegyriſt, without - queſtion (as is uſual 
Britam z and what Gambren/is (wherever he had | with Writers) had his eye upon his own times, | 
it) relates of the Gaideh or Scots, deriving not} and not upon Cæſar's. As for the Conjecture, 
only their name, but their original, from the | it is not his own, but the learned Joſepb Scali- See before, 
Vandals ; who, as P. Diaconus informs. us, were] ger 3. For, in his notes upon Propertius, where P: lx. 
the ſame with the Gotbs. Nor is it to de thought | he is, by the way, reſtoring that place of Seneca 


. 
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any diminution of the glory of the Scots to own to the true Reading, 
themſelves the progeny of the Gotha; when| | | | 
the moſt potent Kings of Spain value themſelves Ile Britannos 


upon that extraction z and the greateſt of the Dura noti 


Italian Nobility either do in truth derive their Litiora ponti | | 

pedigree from the Goths, or at leaſt pretend it. Et cæruleoxß a $5y 
L-winus Lem- And the Emperor Charles the fifth was wont to] | Scuta Brigantes | oh 
n/a. ſay, that all the Nobility of -Europe were de- Dare Romuleis 3 | 

rived from Scandia and the Gotbs. However, | Colla Catbenis 

all this weighs not ſo much with me, as to make Fufſit, Se. 

me — that the Scots are the off · ſpring of 

the Goths. | 9 


Pindorus di. In ſhort, I would have the learned part of that the Scots are indebted to him for the diſt 
erl. the Scots conſider, whether they are not de- covery of their original. For my part, I am 
ſcended from the old Britiſh Inhabitants of Ire-ſotry I cannot ſecond this opinion, having ever 
land (for it is certain, that the Britiſb formerly | honoured him upon many accounts, and been a 
inhabited Ireland ;) and whether they were not great admirer of his learning. But this con- 
called Scyibee or Scott, becàuſe they were like the Jecture is not the uct of copies, but of his | 
Scythians in manners, or becauſe they were the on fancy, and the ſenſe will bear either Read- | 
real Scytbiuns that came out of Scandia or Scythia, ſing, cerultos ſcuta Brigantes as all the copies have "nn 
to whom the Galleci, Frants, or Germans (be- [ity Cerulers cute Brigantes, as the learned Hadr. l 
ing driven!out-of Spain) and alſo the Gothꝭ or Junius reads it. Yet Buchanan, chooſing rather 
Vandals, joined themſelves, hen Spain was im- to pleaſe himſelf with his own and other men's 
"broiled in a bloody war; or elſe that med/ty of | fancies than to cloſe with the common and 
people that flocked into Ireland, and thereuponſ ttue Reading, cries up this conjecture to the 
took the name from their Neighbours. De] ſlies. Firſt, becauſe Authors do not inform 
language of the Iriſb (ſaich Giraldus) is called ſ us that the Britains painted their ſhields. 
'Gaidelach, being as it were a compound of all Secondly, that Seneca ſaid Scoto-Brigantes, to 
ou ber languages. Anti Florilegus, whenceſoever diſtinguiſh them from the Brigantes of Spain and 
Under the be takes it; The Scots have their 17 5 from ibe Ireland. Laſtly, becauſe in this verſe he ſepa- 


He puts it Seotobriganies-; and then cties out, | | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


year 77. Pitti aud Iriſh, as being made up.of ſeveral na-|rates the Britains and the Brigantes, as different 
Scot. tions: for that is called Scot, which is a*maſs of nations. But if one may have leave to diſpute 


Almans. ſeveral things. Thus the Almans (according to 
Agathias, I. 1. Aſinius Quadratus) went by that name, becauſe 
they ſprung from a medley of People. Neither 
can it ſeem ſtrange, that ſo many nations ſhould 
formerly crowd into Ireland; ſeeing that Iſland 
lies in the centre between Brain and Spain, and 
very commodious for the French ſeas; and in 
theſe eight hundred years laſt paſt, it is clear 
from our Hiſtories, that many Neruugians, and 
' Ouftmans from Germany; and Enghiſh, Welſh, 
and Scots out of Britain, - have planted and ſet- 
tled themſelves there. 20 
This is the ſum of what I would deſire the 
Scots to conſider. In the mean time, let them 
remember that I have aſſerted nothing, but only 


this point with him; what ſhould hinder 

from painting their /:elds, who painted them- 
ſelves and their chariots? What need was there 
to coin the new word Scoto-Brigantes for diſ- 
tinction's ſake ? When he calls them Ceruleos, 
and ſays they were ſubdued by Claudius, does not 
this ſufficiently diſtinguiſh th from the other 
Brigantes? That obſervation of the Britains 
and Brigantes, different nations, does not look 
like the Poet; who could never be ignorant of 
the poetical liberty of expreſſing the whole by 


will reinforce Buchanan with a ſupply from 
Egeſippus, who is commonly thought very an- 
cient. For where he treats of the greatneſs of 


a part. Since then theſe pleas will not hold, 1 


hinted ſome things, wich may ſeem pertinent] the Romans, he ſays, Scotland + which owes * ;. e. fre- 1 
to this enquiry. If all this give no light to the] nothing to other countries, dreads them ; and ſo does land. lib. 5. 'E 
original of the-Scots, they muſt apply theme] Saxony, inacceſſible by reaſon of its bogs. But hold: 4 80 


ſelves for it elſewhere, for I am perfectly in theſ this will not come up to the point neither; for 1.4. _—_ 1 
dark in this point, and have purſued the truth, | l 


he lived ſince Conſtantine, as appears by his guizar. Bri- | 
which has ſtill fled me, with much labour to own Writings ; nor does this make any more nnr 4 
little purpoſe; however, I hope nothing has] for the Scots living in Britain, than that verſe of oo p. 329. ; 
been ſaid- that can reaſonably: give offence. Sidonius, which we cited but now. A more — 
When the Concerning the time when the name of Scots | weighty reaſon than all this, is that which the 
Scots came was firſt known in the world, there is alſo] famous and learned J. Craigs, after a nice En- 
no Britain. ſome difficulty; and upon this very point Hum - quiry, has ſtarted, out of Joſephus Ben- Gorion 


G. Buchanan. A . . 
11. 3 frey Lhuid is attacked by Buchanan, the beſt of | concerning the deſtruction of Jeruſalem ; that in 
: | the 


7 


— 
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We SG 


rr 


. 


Againſt the 


 Crefiphon. 


—— 


the birth of Chriſt. So that this 


the Hebrew copy 
whom Munſter in his latin tranſlation 


they are expreſely called Scots,” Scotsin Britain Seojia Minor. 
| falfly calls the Scots call themſelves in their own language 


| Moreover, ſeeing 


Britains inſtead of Scots. But T have not yet Ain (whence Blondus has named them Scots Albin and 47. 


found, in what age this Ben-Gorion lived. It is 


plain; he lived ſince Havius Joſepbus, ſeeing he 
_ mention of = Franks. Ry 

If I may engage ſo many great men in 
d As far as I have obſerved, the 
firſt mention of the Scotch nation in any Au- 


ry, who then wrote 


fruitful in Tyrants) nor the Scotch nations, nor any 
of thoſe barbarous nations all around to. the very 
Ocean, beard of Moſes and the Prophets, At which 
time alſo, or a little before, Antiquaries ob- 
ſerve that the names of thoſe mighty nations, 
the Franks and Almans, were firſt of, in 
the reign of Gallienus. The opinion therefore 
of ſome Authors is not grounded upon good 
authority, That the Name and Kingdom of the 
Scots, flouriſhed in Britain many ages before the 
birth of Chriſt. Rather take the time of it 
from Giraldus. When Nellus the Great reigned in 
Treland, the fix ſons of Muredus King of Ulſter 
poſſeſſed the north parts of Britain. So, from theſe 


a nation was propagated, and called by a peculiar 


| Dog, huge and corputent, 

thor, is in the reign of Aurelian. For Porphy- | with bis heels than willi bis teeth, for be is the off- 
againſt the Chriſtians, '/pring of the Scotch nation bordering upon Britain : rology, x 

takes notice of them in theſe words, as And he ſays in another place, be was over-ftuffed 
S. Hierom tells us, Nor has Britain (a province with Scotch Þ fourmetie. I do not remember that 


lenſes or Albinenſes, and Buchanan Albini,) binus. 
the Criticks conſider, whether that of 

S. Jerom, where he inveighs againſt a certain 
Pelagian, a Scotch-man, ſhould. not be read 
Albimim for Alpinum; He calls him, An Alpine An Alpine 


hef Dog. | 
bo can do more miſciief l 0 
in the Marty. 


* 


Sept. is called 
ah 


Inus. 


+ Pultibn;, 


I ever read of Alpine Dogs; but that the (a) 
| Scotch Dogs were then famous at Rome, appears 
from Symmachus. Seven Scotch Dogs (ſays he) }<2*<h Dogs, 
were ſe admired at Rome the day before the Plays, « P. 
that they thought them bt over in iron cages. tie. 

After the Scots (h) were come into Britain, to 
the Picts ; though they annoyed: the Britains 
with cantinual fkirmiſhes and ravages, yet the 
Scotch kingdom came not immediately to its 
growth, but they continued a long time in the 
corner where they firſt arrived: nor did they - 
(as Bede ſays) for the ſpace of one hundred and Lib. 1. c. al. 
twenty ſeven Journ or thereabouts, take the 
field againſt petty kings of Northumber- 

had well-nigh 


name Scotland, which inhabits that corner even 10 
this day. But that this hap 


land, till at the ſame time they 
routed the Picts, and the kingdom of North- 


about the time | umberland was utterly deſtroyed by civil wars 


when the Roman Empire fell to decay, is thus in- and the invaſion of the Danes. Then, all the 


ferred. While 


thither; it being then about the year 430 after 
8 ms to fall a- 
bout the time of the Emperor Honorius. For 
whereas before, they lived after a rambling 
manner without any fixed abode, as Ammianus 
tells us, and had long infeſted Britain and #be 
marches thereof; then they ſeem to have ſettled 


The Liber themſelves in Britam. But they would have it, 
Paſletenſis that they then returned from Ireland, whither 
uind had withdrawn themſelves when routed 
year 404. by the Romans and Britains 3 and they take 
this paſſage of Gildas to be meant of that 
time; The In/h robbers return home, with defignto 
come back againſhortly. About this time, Reuda, 
mentioned by Bede, is thought by ſome to have 

ſettled in this Iſland, upon a winding 

3 River Cluid northward, either as a C 

Bede, l. 1. or Confederate, From this Captain (ſays he) 
e. 1. they are called Dalreudini to this day : ſor in their 


tongue dal fignifies a part; and from this Reuda it 


is (as others think) that we call them Redfbanks. 
It is thought alſo, that Simon Brech (whom the 
Scots affirm to have been the founder of their 
nation) flouriſhed about that time. The true 
name of him was Sinbrech, that is, freckled Sin, 
as we read in Fordon; perhaps the very ſame 
Brichus, who about the age of S. Patrick infeſted 
Britain, with Thuibaius Macleins, and Auſpacus, 
all Scots; as we read in the life of S. Carantocus. 
But ſince the Scots who live in Britain, call 
the Country which they inhabit Alban and Albin, 
and the Iriſh themſelves call it Allabany ; it may 
be noabſurd enquiry, whether this Allabany may 
not have ſome remains of the old name Albion; 
or whether it may not be from Albedo white- 
neſs (which they call Ban, ) ſo as Ellanban may 
be in Scotch, a cubite Hand; or whether it might 
not come from Ireland, which is called by their 
Poets Banno, and ſo Allabany ſignify another Ire- 
land, or a ſecond Ireland. For Hiſtorians call 
Ireland Scotia Major, and the kingdom of the 


wk K 


Lagerius ſon of this Nellus | 
Teignedin Ireland, Patrick the Iriſh Apoſtle came 


| 
| 


of the | theſe were 


north part of Britain fell under the name of 


Scotland, together with that hither-country on 
this ſide the Cluid. and Edinburgh Frith, For, Bede. 


om of North- 
umberland, and in the Poſſeſſion of the Saxong, 
is univerſall . Whereby it comes to 
paſs, that all the inhabitants of the Eaſt part 
of Scotland (called Lowland-men, as living Low) 
are originally Saxons, and ſpeak Engliſh. But 
ſuch as live toward the Weſt (called Highland- 
men, from their High ſituation) are real Scots 
and ſpeak: Iriſh, as we obſerved before, bein 
mortal enemies to thoſe Lowlanders who f. 
Engliſh. .. {im 

That the Attacotti, a warlike nation, did in- Attacotii. 
feſt Britain, along with the Scots; we have the 
authority of Ammianus Marcellinus : and, that 
of the Scotch nation, is the 
on of n I know not. 

Jerom expreily a Britiſh le: L. 2. contra 
who tells us, that when he was young — -Jeuianum. 
bly in the time of the Emperor Julian) he /aw in 
France the Attacotti, @ Britiſh People, feeding upon 
man's fleſhy, and that when they found in the woods 
droves of hogs, and berds of beaſts or ſheep, they 
uſed to cut off the buttocks of the berdſmen, and the 
paps of the women, and looked upon theſe as therich- 
eſt dainties. For we are to read it Attacoiti, up- 
on the authority of Manuſcripts, and not Scoti 
with Eraſmus; who, at the ſame time, owns the 
place to be faulty: though I muſt confeſs, in 
one Manuſcript it is Atigoiti, in another Cata- Vincentius in 
cotti, and in a third Cattiti, But of the Scots it his Speculun 
cannot be underſtood, as it commonly is; for —_ had 
Jerom, in that place, ſpeaking of the cuſtoms of In Z#thicus's 
ſeveral nations, begins the ſentence immediately Geography 
following, thus, The Scotch nation has no wives they are read 
belonging to particular men, &c. And in another __—_ 
place, where he mentions the Attasotti, Eraſmus 
puts in the room of it Azotz. Theſe (as we learn 
from the Notitia) were Stipendiaries, in the de- 
cline of the Roman Empire. For they are 


that this was part of the kingd 


mentioned among the Palatine-Aids in Gaul, 
Alttecotti 


— 


(4) Of what 


at value the Britiſßi Dogs were, ſee at large in Hamfoire. 
65% Of the firſt coming of the Scots into Britain, ſee Stillingfle:t's Orig. Britann. p. 280. 
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The ENGLISH=SAXO NS. 


— .. 


, aces 


luft 


Called alſo 


Curtigern. 


| tTrars mare 


Freſicum. 


that no harm could be feared from thoſe parts. 


* (e) I rather t 


Attecotti juniores 1 and Attecatti Honor i-, 
ani Seniores; and in Italy, Attecotti Honoriant ju. over the „an the ſbepberd not appear- 
niores. By this addition of Honoriani, they ſeem ing; — the. wings of oars, the arms of 
to have been ſome of thoſe Barbarians with whom and fails driven forward. by the winds 1 
Honorius the Emperor made a League, and|breakt through, and butcher all they come near. 
liſted them in his army; not without great da- {Here the good old man remembered that he 


N 


mage to the Empire. had read in Feſtus how the Ambrones ſwarmed 


Among the nations which made incurſions into Italy along with the Cimbrians z but then 
into Britain, the Ambrones are reckoned by Jobn he had that Ambro. (as Iſidore obſerves) 
Caius (one who has employed his time to excel- | ſignifies a Deuanrer. And neither Gildas, nor 
lent purpoſes, and to whom the Common; Geoffrey of Monmouth, who alſo calls the Saxons 
wealth of Letters is extremely indebted ;) and | Ambrones, uſe the word in any other ſenſe. Nor 
he does it upon the Authority of theſe words of | have I found, in ancient Authors, that any other 


. Gildas, where he treats of the Picts and Scots. | Ambrones did ever invade Britain. 


Thoſe former enemies, like ſo many * ravenous 
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THE 


ENGLISH-SAXONS. 


EN the Roman Empire, under | and building upon the cowardice of the na- 
SS Valentinian the younger, was de- tives; under pretence of ill pay and ſhort diet, 
dblining apace; and Britain both | they enter into a league with the Picts, raiſe a 
4.TF. + (a) robbed of her ableſt men by | moſt bloody war againſt their Entettainers the 
frequent levies, and abandoned | Britains, put the poor frighted Inhabitants in 
by the Roman garrifons, was not in a condi- jail parts to the Sword, walte their lands, raze 
tion to withſtand the incurſions of the Picts| their cities; and, after many turns and ch 
and Scots: Vortigern (who either was con- 


ing State, ſends for the Saxons out of Ger- at length they diſpoſſeſs the Britains of the beſt 
many to his relief. He was, ſays Ninnius, ap- part of the Iſland, their hereditary eſtates. At 
prehenſive af danger from the Pif#s and Scots, which time, in a word, the miſerable natives 
(e) from the Roman power, and from Aurelius ſuffered whatever the Conqueror could inflict, 
Ambroſiuss The Saxons i iately, under| or the Conquered fear, For auxiliary troops 
the command of Hengiſt and Horſa, (d) ar- | flocking daily out of Germany, ſtill engaged 
rived in Britain with their Ciules (e), (for ſo the haraſſed Britains afreſh : Such were the 
they called their flat · bottom d boats or pinnaces) | Saxoxs, the Jutes (for that is their right name, 
and, by their ſucceſs againſt the Scots and | not Yizes) and the Angles. They were indeed, 
Picts in two ſeveral engagements, raiſed their ſtrictly ſpeaking, diſtinguiſhed by theſe names; 
reputation conſiderably. And becauſe the Bri- but yet promiſcuouſly called Angles and Saxons; 
tains did abſolutely depend upon their Valour, | But let us now treat ſeverally and briefly of each; 
they ſent. for freſh ſupplies out of Germany, | that, as far as is poſſible, we may diſcover the 
partly to man their frontier garriſons, and part- | originals of our own nation. | 
— annoy the enemy by ſea, Gmortigern, ſays Only I muſt firſt ſet down what Vitichindus, 
Ninnius, at the inſtance of Hengiſt, ſent for Oftha|a Saxon born, and an ancient writer, has left 
and Ebiſſa to come to his aid; and they, with forty | us concerning the coming over of the Saxons. 
of their Ciules, ſailing round the Piftiſh coaſts, Britain baving been long before reduced into the 
waſted the Orcades, and poſſaſſed t hemjelves & a farm of a Province by + Ypaſian the Emperor, and 
great many Mands and coutttnies + beyand the flouriſhed a great while under the protection of 
Frith, as far as the bonders of. the Pills. At the Romans, was at laſt invaded by the neigh- 
length, being mightily pleaſed wich the lands, ouring nations, as ſeeming io be abandoned by 
the way of living, and the plenty of Britain, ibe Roman aids, For the Romans, after 
N wt Oo | Martian 


— — —— —-» » 


3 _ 8 — 
nnn - * . . — 


(a) It was moſt of all. exhauſted. by the proceedings of Maximus ; who, being ſet u 2 by the ſoldiery in 
Britain, to ſecure himſelf, againſt Gratian and: Valentinian, carried over the flower of the Britains, and would not 
let them return home. See Ningjus, cap. 23. Stillingfl. Orig. Brit. p. 288. | 
(b) Not ſo much again the Seofs and Pit, as his own Subjects. For tho' thoſe northern nations did (no doubt) 
very much terrify him; yet he had more reaſon to be jealous of the Britains themſelves, if what Gildas tells us be 
true, that, in the confuſion they were left, they /et up Kings, and quickly dethroned them, advancing worſe to that dignity. 

(c) This muſt be meant of. the .Roman ot left in the Iſland, who might be ſuppoſed to bave a greater re pet 

rea 


for Ambroſius. For the Northern nations ing in upon Rome at that time, did fo effectually divert that nation, 


(2) See Biſhop Uſber's Antiquit.-Britann. p. 207, Cc. | 5 
kink it was a general name for their ip. For William of Malmeſbury, deſcribing their coming, 

ſays, they brought three Ciules, which the Saxon Annals expreſs by Scipas. And it is a word too, very commonly 
made uſe of in the names of men, which generally conſiſted of ſomething ſublime, and never of diminutive;. Unleſs 
theſe Ciules were their pirating veſſels; for then, we need not wonder that they paſſed into the names of men, ſince 
piracies were the peculiar talent and glory of that nation. | ; 

{f) Probably murdered-by their own Subject, according to Gildas's character of their behaviour at that time. 

(g) How far the Britiſh Hiſtory of Arthur may be admitted; See Stillingfleet's Orig. Britann. p. 335- 
Uſter. Primord. p. 61, &c, | | 


in their ſeveral battles with Aurelius Ambroſiug, Aurelius Am? 
ſtituted General by the Britains, or, as ſome who had taken upon him the government (/), 5 2 
think, uſurped that title) (+; in order to con- in the adminiſtration whereof his Parents had ;,,5,, Aure- 


firm his government, and recover the ſink-| loſt their lives, and with the (g) warlike Arthur, Iianur. 
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lv The ENGL1$H+SAXO NS: 
* In the text Martian the Emperor was murdered by the ſoldiers, | their fony temper. a third from the remains of 
Martialis; were beavily annoyed with foreign wars, and ſo were |\the: Macedonian army; a fourth, from certain 
— 1 not able to furniſh tbeir allies with aids, as ibey had ſnives ; which gave occeaſioa to that rhime in 
bly Marti- formerly done. However; before they quitted tbe na; Engelhuſiuuns. 
anu. tion, they built a large wall for its defence, running] g 0 
along the borders thereof from ſea to ſea, where th Quippe brevis gladius apud illos Saxa vocatur, 
' imagined the enemy would make their inraadu. But] Unde ſibi Saxo nomen traxiſſe putatur.  - © 
; after a ſoft and lazy people were left to encounter a ai ben 12k T7 a i ni 2 i 2 
reſolute and well diſciplined enemy, it was found no The Saxon people did, as moſt believe. 
- bard matter to demoliſh that tar. In the mean} Their name from Saxa, aſhort ſword, receive. 
time, (a) the Saxons grew famous for their ſucceſs | ain OE 0 eqn ; 
in arms, and to them they diſpatched an bumble em- | Cranizius derives them from the German Calli: 
baſpyto defire their aſſiſtance. The embaſſadors being | and the learned Capnio, from the Phrygians. 
ted to audience, made their addreſſes as follows, | Of theſe, every man is at liberty; to take his 
Bretti, for Moſt noble Saxons, The miſerable || Britains, ſhat-|choice 3. nor ſhall I make it my buſineſs to con- 
ritami. tered and worn out by the frequent incunſions of their fute ſuch fabulous opinions. Only I think the 


greater valour than yourſelves, and therefore in 


rage and thoſe arms make us conquerors, and we re- 


' relieve their neceſſities, and o advance their in- 


® Pehiti, in 
the margin 
Piai. 


manders (obſerving that the land was large and 


| — 
r. t. 


Orig. 
p. 320. 


Original of 
the Saxons, 


"have ſent us 10 you, humbly requeſting that you would 
| aſſiſt them at this juncture. A land large and ſpa- 


. had promiſed being diſpatched into Britain, are 
 foyfully received 


ſtore the country to the Inhabitants. And indeed 


y on the war againſt them, Upon which, they 


baſſadors. For neither Bede, nor Etbelwerd 


(called by him Epimenia, and by Bede Annone;) 


enemies, the news of your many ſignal vifories, 


cious, abounding with all manner of neceſſaries, they 

ive up intirely to your diſpoſal. Hitherto we baue 
ived happily under the government and proteftionof 
the Romans; next to the Romans we know none of. 


your courage do now ſeek refuge. Let but this cou- 


Fuſe no ſervice or duty you fhall pleaſe to impoſe. 
The Saxon Nobles returned them this ſhort anſtver. 
Aſſure yourſebves, the Saxons will be true Friends to 
the Britains ; and as ſuch, Mall be always ready to 


tereſts. The embaſſadors, pleaſed with the anſwer, 
return home, and comfort their countrymen with 
the welcome news. Accordingly the ſuccours they 


their allies ; and do in à very 
little time clear the kingdom of Invaders, and re- 


there was no great difficulty in doing this, ſince the 
fame of the Saxon Valour had ſo far terrified them, 
that their very preſence was enough to drive them 
away. The People who infeſted the Britains, were 
the' Stols and *: Pitts ; and' the Saxons were ſup 

plied by the Britains with all meceſſaries io car- 


aid in the country for ſome time, and lived in 
very good terms with tbe Britains; till. the Com- 


fruitful, and that the natives were not at all in- 
clined to war; and conſidering that themſelves, 
and - the greateſt part of the Saxons, had no fixed 
habitation) ſend over for more forces, and ſtriking 
up a peace with the Scots and Pitts, make one 
body againſt the Britains, force tbem out of ' the 
nation, and divide the country among their own 
people. Thus far Witichindys ; [who yet ſeems 
too laviſh in the Promiſes of duty and ſubmiſ- 
ſion ſuppoſed to be made by the Britiſh Am- 


(both Saxons) mention the leaſt promiſe of ſub- 
miſſion; and Gildas expreſly ſays, That the firſt 
pretence of Quarrelling was for greater Allowance 


which ſhows, that they came over as mercena 
ſoldiers, upon promiſe of pay. — 5 
The original and ety mology of the Saxons, 
like thoſe of other nations, have been confound- 
ed with fabulous conjectures, not only by 
Monks, who underſtood nothing of Antiquity, 


but even by ſome modern Pretenders, One| | 


will have them derived from Saxo, ſon of Neg- 


conjecture of thoſe learned Germans, who ima- 


elvi 


gine that the Saxons are deſcended from the Saxons.from 


Sacæ, the moſt conſiderable 


Sacaſones, that is, the Sons of the Sace ; and that 
out of Scythia or Sarmatia Aſiatica, they came 
by little and little into Europe, along with the 


: | people of Aſia ; the Sace of 
(5) that they are ſo called, as if one ſhould ſay f 


Getes, the Swevi, and the Daci; this, in my Bla ben. 


judgment, deſerves credit the beſt of any other. L. '*- 
For indeed the opinions of thoſe who fetch the 


Saxons out of Aſia, where mankind had its 
riſe and growth, has ſome colour of reaſon : 
Since, beſides what Strabo affirms, that the Sacæ 
(as the Cimeris had done) did invade remote 
Countries, and call a of Armenia, Sacacena, 
after their own name ; beſides this, Ptolemy places 
the Safſones, Suevi, Maſſageles, and - Dabi, in 


that part of Scyibia: and Ciſner has obſerved, Ci/zer. 


that thoſe nations, after they came into Europe, 
retained in great meaſure the ſame vicinity 
which they had formerly in Aſia. 


Nor is it leſs probable, that our Saxons came Michoe! - 
from either the Sace or Safſox's of Aſia, than it Nur. 


is that the Germans are deſcended from the 
Germani of Perſia, mentioned. by Herodotus ; 
which yet they 
affinity of thoſe For the learned 
Joſeph Scaliger has told us, that Fader, muder, 
brader, tutebter, band, and the like, are till 
uſed in the Perſian Language, in the ſame ſenſe 
as Father motber, brother, daughter, bond, are with us. 


ſieively conclude from the 


[However, this original of the Saxons from Stillingf. 
the Sare of Aſia, may be thought tco far Ori 8.8. 
fetched ; unleſs there were ſome fair hiſtoricalß 2 


account how the Saxons came to be propagated 
by thoſe Sacæ; and no ſuch account being given; 
it may ſeem to be little more than a poſſibility. 
Nor may that other original from the ſhort 
{words called Sachs ſeem altogether vain, when 
it is conſidered, that the Quirites had their name 
from Quiris, a ſhort ſpear, and the Scyibians 
from Scytten, to ſhoot with a Bow. Tacitus 
alſo, ſpeaking of ſome of the Northern Ger- 
mans, ſaith, That the common. Badges they wear, 
are round ſhields, and fbort ſwords; and the Arms 
of Saxony to this day, as Pontanus obſerves, are 
two ſhort ſwords a-croſs.) 

But when the Saxons firſt began to have a 
name in the world, they lived in Cimbrica (ber- 
ſoneſus, which we now call Denmark; where they 
are ſettled by Ptolemy, who is the firſt that makes 
mention of them. And in that place of L. can, 


=— Longiſque leves Axbnes in armis. 


non, and brother of Vandalus; another, from 


———Light Axon in long arms, 
48 we 


2 — & = & \ a * 


(a) The former experience that Britain had had of the Saxon courage, was ſufficient to point out that nation be- 


fore any other, For even in the times of the Romans, they were not afraid to prey upon our coaſts ; and to that 


degree. as to oblige them to guard the coaſts with the Officer called Comes Littoris Saronici. 


(b) See Seld. Polyolb. p. 27. 
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Dhbe ENGLISH-SAXONS. | cClviii 
" we are not to read Saxones (as ſome Copies have |this day tall 7uztland. It is poſſible they ma 
{cones aPeo- it) but the true reading is Arones. [And that | have deſcended from the Gli, whom Ptolemy 
ple of Gaul. the reading Is the ſame in Ptolemy; where he] plates in Scandia; and whoſe preſent ſeat is 
5 places them in the Cimbrick Cherſoneſe, is pro- Corhland. But here I muſt caution you againſt 
bable, from a MS. which belonged to Mr. Sel-aſſenting to the opinion of Fornanges, that this 
den, and which leaves out the iflitial 1 was the Country of thoſe Co who conquered 
While they lived in that Cimbrica Cherſoneſus [and over ran Europe; ſince the moſt ancient Spertion, Tre- 
in the time of Diocleſian, they came along with and beſt approved writers have told bs, that —__ [4 ellts 
their neighbours the Franks, and mightily an- |#bey lived beyond the Iſter, near the Euxine gc. 
noyed our coaſts ; and the Romans committed Sea; and were formerly called Gelen. 
it to the care of Carauſius to repel them. | In what place the Angles lived, is a debated The Angles: 
(a) Afterwards, paſſing the River Albus, part of point; and the opinions concerning it are va- 
them broke in by degrees upon the Suevian Ter- rious. Moſt Authors place them in Weſtpha- 
ritories (which at this day is the Dukedom of lia, where Zngern now ſtands, and where the 
Saxony,) and ** took poſſeſſion of Friſia and ¶Suevi. Angli, mentioned by Tacitus and Pto- 
Batavia, which the Franks had quitted, For |lemy, had their abode. With whom I agree; 
the Franks; who had formerly inhabited the if they mean of Tacitus's age; but I fancy 
inmoſt of thoſe Fens in Friſeland (ſome where- [they came down afterwards to the Sea- coaſts, 
of are now waſhed into that Sea, which at this | Others ſeek them in Pomerania, where there is 
day we call the Zuider-ſee,) and who afterwards |a very conſiderable town called Angloen. But 5 
Hare. had poſſeſſed themſelves of Holland; being ꝰ re- ſeeing theſe reach into the more inland parts of 
cepti. ceived into protection by Conſtantius Chlorus, Germany, at ſo great a diſtance from the ſea, 
and Conſtantine the Great, and his Sons, and |we muſt ſeek ſome other place whete to ſeat our 
ſent to cultivate the deſarts of Gaul: theſe (I | Angles; and Bede has directed us to look for 
ſay) either forcing a paſſage with the ſword into] them between the Saxons and the Jutes. The Lib. 1. c. 15. 
zuin. more plentiful countries, or elſe (as Zoſimus | Angles (ſays he) came out of that country, which 
tells us) driven out by the Saxons, left Hol- is called Angulus, and is ſaid from that time ty. 
land. From which time all the inhabitants of lie waſte, Belween the countries of the * Futes and * Gutarum, 
the German Coaſt, who lived by piracy, have | Saxons. Seeing between Fuilland and f — = — 
gone under the name of Saxons, as before they] (the ancient ſeat of the Saxons) there is a ſmall 9 
were called Franks, Thoſe (I mean) who lived | province in the Kingdom of Denmark and un- e Mann- 
in Julland, Slefwick, Holſatia, Ditmarſe, the| der the City of Hemſburg, called at this day N read: ity + 
Biſhoprick of Breme ;, the County of Oldenburg, ＋ Angel, which Lindebergius, in his Epiſtles, , 4 
Eaſt and Weſt Friſeland, and Holland. For be terms Little-England; 1 am pretty well affured4ark ; the 
Saxon nation (as is obſerved by Fabius Quæſtor that I have found the ancient ſeat of our Fore- Seat of the 
Eckes“ Ethelwerd, who was of the Royal line of the] fathers; and that from this very place the 4. 
Nephew to Saxons) included all the Sea-coaft, between the Angles came into our Iſland, And what makes 
7 e. river Rhine, and the city Donia, which is not me more confident herein; is the authority of 
| bout the year commonly called Dane-mar. This Author (not to] that ancient Author Etbeltverd, who writes thus: 
950. conceal the name of a perſon who has been ſo| Old Anglia is filuated between the Saxons and Giots, 
ſerviceable to me) was firſt diſcovered by the | tbe capital town whereof is called in SaxonShteſwick; - 
eminent Mr. Thomas Allen, of Oxford, a perſon | but by the Danes Haithby. In the very fame 
of great learning and humanity; and was, with place Ptolemy ſeems to ſeat the Saxons ; ſo 
many others, communicated to me. that the middle-age Poet is probably in the 
From this coaſt it was that the Saxons, en- right: | 
couraged by their many ſlaughters of the Ro- =S 5 AS) WED "6 
mans, made frequent Inroads Into the Provinces, | — Saxonia protulit Anylos; . 
and for a long time annoyed this Iſland, till at Hoc patet in lingua, niveoque colors, 
laſt Hengiſt himſelf came. That this Hengiſt| _ _ ht i HI 
ſer fail for England out of Batavia or Holland, Their riſe to Saxony the Angles owe 
and built the Caſtle of Leyden, is confirmed; not | Their language, this, and native whitenefs 
only by the Annals of Holland, but alſo by the ſhow; | 
= noble Janus Douſa, a perſon of admirable parts | 


and learning, who of that burg or tower, writes Some of theſe Angles, marchirig into the in- 


thus, | ner parts of Germany, and mixing with the 

| Longobards and Suevians, broke into Italy, and 
The ſecond * - Quem circinato mænium ut ambitu, are generally ſuppoſed to have left behind them 
Ode of Ley- Sic arcuatis fornicibus novum ſome remains of their name; ſuch are Engel- 
* Putatur Hengiſtus Britauno I beim, the native country of Charles the Great, 
Orbe redux poſuiſſe victor. Ingolſtad, Engleburg, Englerute in Germany, and 


f Angleria in Italy. 8 

The mighty Hengiſt, if we credit fame, What the etymology of the name is, I dare 
On circling arches rais'd this ſtately pile, not ſay ; however, I utterly reject that Angulus, 
O' er Britiſh Seas when he in triumph came, | Son of Humblus, and his Queen Angela, whom 
And brought new Laurels from the con- ſome ſilly people would have to be the founders 


quei'd Iſle, _ of our Nation. Nor can I believe that it had 
the name from Angulus, a corner (as if it were 
Tutcs. The Jutes, ſo called, as (b) many think, from |a corner of the world) which is intimated in 


the Gutes, Getes, or Gibs (for a Manuſcript copy 
reads Gealun) did certainly inhabit the upper 


part of Cimbrica Cherſoneſus, which the Danes to 


thoſe common verſes. 


1 3 a. 


Anglia 


— — 


(a) Whether the early piracies of the Saxons upon that coaſt {mentioned by many Authors) is to be ſo interpreted; 
as if they then dwelt between the Eb and the Rhine, or only drew down thither to carry on their trade of robbing, 
whillt till their habitation was in the Cimbrick Cherſoncſe, is a queſtion amongſt the learned. Camden here, and 


Biſhop Stillingfleet (Orig. Britan. p. 309.) favour the former Opinion. But Archbiſhop Uſher (Primord, c. 12, 
p. 215. fol.) tſtinks they came down much later. | 


(6) Sce Sir Henry Spelman's Gloſſary, under the title Ct. 


II. 


When the 


* 


Te ENOGCIISH-SAxONS. 


3 


And as for 


ry 


De Bell. Goth. Bee, ws You Bm gin wowed 
Lib. 4. cu 13 al; adv dry hymns, if ropes Abe vals Breen" 


be . th 6 tain ; ſo that their coming over muſt neceffarily 
ery w. have been before the year 435, (Þ) the laſt of 
eee 3 -1S. German's life. Farther yet, in the ſecond 
dv Ties year after Leo the Great was made Pope, which 
auTol; falls in wich that of Chriſt 443, Profper Tiro, 
2 1 Aa Ae ö — tot at the 249 tells us, Tbat Bri- 
ation) tain, after ſeveral bloody defeats, was at b- 
7 Suan nations, each hag ' their | dued iy the Saxons. Wh i n 
Tuna Kings. The Ae People are, the diſpure that they came over before that year, I 


— _ 4 — „ 


Anglia terra ferax, & fertllis angulus orbis, 
. pradiues que 4. vix eget erbe, 
With richeſt wares, that take their happy 
birth, | | 
Or from the face, or bowels of the earth, _ 
Our fruitful corner of the world is bleſt. 
Not join'd, and ſcarce beholden to the reſt. 


| ius's con} that the 
Anpli are derived from an angle, i. e. a _ 
rod, or Fiſbing-hook, becauſe, as he adds, they 
hook all io them, and are, as we commonly ſay, 


d anglers ; this does not deferve ſo much do 
he credited, as 1 at. But L 
out the etymology of Engelbert, Engelbar 
ſuch like German names, does in all proba- 
_ at the ſame time diſcover the original 

the 
with them into Britain, is 


That the Fry) 
94, -- in from Proco- 


L; 


— 
2 
Q 


LES, the FRISONES, ad theſe 
the ſame name with the and, the BRITONS. 
As to the inbabitants, they ſeum to be ſo numerous, 


| that every year they flock over in great companies, 


with their wives and children, to the Franks, who 
aſſign them that of their Maud, which is 
leaſt cultivated. this, they pretend a claim 
to the whole Iſland of [Britain;z] and it is not 


fince the King of 'the Franks, diſpatching Jome of 


bis own ſubjetts on an embaſſy to Fuſtician at Con- 


Uper PEmord 


ſtantinople, ſent along with them ſome of the Angles, 
out of pure oftentation, as if the Mand were part 


of his . | | 

Land yet this paſſage is Ig 4s om 
not to our Britain, but to Brittia z by 
the ſame Procopius be:racen our Iſland of Bri- 
tain and Thule, which in him is Scandinavia. 
And Iſacius Tzetaes is to be underſtood of the 


ſame, when he ſpeaks of the Iſland of Britain 


Saxons, An- 
gles, and Ju- 
fen, ONE na- 
tion. 


(read Britia) with Britain on the Weſt, and 
Thule on the Eaſt.] ' | 

Theſe are the ſeveral people of Germany, 
who ſeated themſelves in Britain. That they 
were but one nation, and called by one general 
name, ſometimes Saxons, ſometimes Angles, or 


(to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe who. were leſt 


Saxons came 
into Britain. 


behind in Germany) Anglo-Saxons, is plain from 
Gildas, Boniface, Bede, Paulus Diaconus, and 
others. But in Latin they are moſt frequently 
termed Gens Anglorum, i. e. the nation of the 
Angles ; and in their own Language, to the ſame 


ſenſe, Engla-Theod. 


The (a) exact time when they were invited 
into Britain by Vortigern, is a diſpute amongſt 


1 —_— 


* | ' 


of| mean 449. 


writers : but, to wave the reſt, Bede and his fol- 


dark and confuſed times. e c 
In the 23d year of Theodoſius the Younger, 
and that of Chrift 4 30, the Britains, overpower- 
ed by. the Pits and Scots, deſire aid of tis, 


lower? OS Gas iote the Chironology of thoſe | 


chen in his third Confulſhip z but without fuc- 


cen. © | | 
Under Valentinian the third, S. German came 
over into Britain two ſeveral times, to oppoſe 
the Pelagians; and leading up the Britains againſt 
the Picts and Saxons, by virtue of his interceſſion 
to Sod gained them the victory. © 
In the firſt year of Martian, and that of 
Chriſt 449, the nation of the Engh/b Saxons 
But fince it is evident from the Kalendar of 
the Conſuls that the third Confulfhip of A#tius 


Chriſt 446; and fince it a 
authentick writers that S. 


re is great reaſon to 
erals Bede have been 


the year of Chriſt 449. For other- 


rnb in 


cher 


ws. | wiſe, how is it 2 chat S. German, who 
d 


died in 43g, mould lead up the Britains againſt 
the Saxons, who by that computation were not 
then come over? Beſides, Ninnius affirms, that 


that matter, tet me add this Chronological note, 
which is at / the end of ſome copies of Ninnius, 
an@ſatisfies me beyond all the reſt. 


and Nubellius, to that of Stilico, 37 3 years. 
um Stilico to Valentinian, ſen of Placidia, and 


long | to the reigh of Vortigern, 28 years. 


From he reign of Vortigern, ts the Diſcord be- 
tween Gaitolinus and ofius, are 12 years 


whech is Guoloppum, i. e. Cathguoloph. 
Vortigern reigned in Britain when Theodoſius. 


year of his reign the Saxons came over, and were 


Confſuls. 


rianus, are 69 years. | 

By this computation, the Engliſh Saxons 
muſt have come into Britain in the 21ſt year of 
Theodoſius the younger, which is the neareſt to 
Bede's account, that is, the year of Chriſt 428 ; 
for then Felix and Taurus were Conſuls; and 


agree to it, 


Altius, and after the death of Tbeodoſius; and 
finding that this Chronological note at the end 
of Ninnius agrees not with either, they choſe 
to govern themſelves in this matter by the Au- 


thority of Gildas and Bede, with the Series of the 
"a | | Britiſh 


— 


— 


(a) See this matter ſtated at large by Biſhop Uſer, Antiquitat. Britann. 


Britan. p. 316. 


— —— — 


217, Ke. and Dr. Stillingflee:, Crig. 


(6) Concerning the preciſe time when 8. 2 fee Stillinfl. Orig. p. 208. 


fell in che xxxixth year of chat Theodoflus, and of 


S. German _ on = into = | 
own country af e death of Vortigern, who 
was the perſon that invited the Saxons into Bri- 


But to remove all ſcruples about 


From the Conſullbip of the two Gemini, ® Rufus · Read Fufur. 


and. Valentinian were Confulss, and in the fourth 
received by Vortigern, when Felix and Taurus were 


From the year that the Saxons came into Britain, + Otherwiſe, 
and were received by Fortigern, to + Decius Vale- 2 Fan- 


other circumſtances, both of perſon and time, 


I But others think, that in this matter there gillings. 
are but two certain Characters as to the Time, viz. Orig. Brit. 
That it was after the third Conſulſhip of P- 36. 


n 


ed in the  Baronixe, 


NA.. 


— 
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— — ä — — — — 
Britiſh and Roman affairs at that time z by 
which it falls at or after the year 449. 
And the foregoing Arguments, upon which 
it is fixed to a more early date, ſeem to then 


Uſer. Prim. to be liable to ſeveral Exceptions. - The firſt is 


p. 204 py 


grounded upon St. German's dying in the year 
4353 bit that he lived much longer is proved 
from Honoratus in the life of Hilary . Biſhop of 
Arles, who mentions St, German as preſent 
when Chelidonius was depoſed by Hilary in 
his Viſitation; which Sirmondus places Anno 
Dom. 444, and which appears to be rightly 
placed by the Epiſtle of Leo, and the Reſcript 
of Valentinian u Chelidonius's Appeal, 
which bears date in the year 445. Add to this, 
what Bede ſaith, That he was kindly received by 
Valentinian and Placidia, at Ravenna, and 
there died; and what Conſtantine faith in his 
life, That he fat thirty after Amantor in 
his See, who died in the year 418. The ſe- 
cond Argument from Proſper Tiro, is objected 
againſt, becauſe it contradicts Gildas, who may 
deſerve greater credit than Proſper Tiro- in 
matters relating to the Britiſh Hiſtory, And 


the third Argument from the Calculation at the 


Vitory ofthe 
Saxons. 


end of Ninnius, is therefore diſliked, becauſe 
it makes their coming-in to be near twenty years 
before the third Conſulſhip of Ætius. 

I think fit to advertiſe the er of one 
thing more (not in the mean time, to aſſume 
the character of a Critick (a) that in many 
copies of Gildas, from whence Bede took that 

Mage about Ætius, it is read Agitio. III. Con- 

: and in others, the numerals are omitted, 
and it is written Ægitio; and in one, Afquitio 
Cos. But I could never find in the Faſti, any 
Conſul of that name, (+) unleſs we may imagine 
that he was an extraordinary Conſul. 

But at what time ſoever they came over, it is 
certain they ſhewed wonderful courage, and this 
tempered with great prudence, For in a ſhort 
time they became ſo conſiderable, both for 


numbers, diſcipline, and Conquelts, that they 


were ina moſt p sand powerful condi- 
tion, and their victory in a manner entire and 
abſolute. All the conquered, except ſome few 
who took refuge in the uncultivated Weſtern 
parts, yielded, and became one Nation with 
them, and embraced their Laws, name, and 


language. For beſides England, the Engliſh- 


Saxons poſſeſſed themſelves of the greateſt part 
of Scotland (and the High-landers, who are the 
true Scots, call them Saen, to this day ;) where 


they uſe the ſame language with us, only varying 
a little in the Dialect. And this language we 


Gilles, 
Sepius vaſta- 
turos, 


Cuſtoms and 
manners of 
the Saxons, 


and they have kept in a manner uncorrupted, 
together with the kingdom, for 1150 years. 
By which it appears how trivial and falſe that 
was (like others of the ſame nature) which the 
Saxon Prophets foretold, when they ſet fail for 
this Iſland, That they ſhould ſtay here only 300 
years, and that 1 50 of theſe ſhould be f taken up in 
frequent Wars. | 

The ſubject matter, and place, ſeem next to 
require, that ſomething be added concerning the 
Manners and Cuſtoms of our Fore-fathers the 
Saxons; and therefore I ſhall ſer down what I 
have obſerved upon that head. 

The Saxons were in general a warlike nati- 
on; and (as Zoſimus has told us) were looked up- 


on to be the moſt valiant of all the Germans, both 
Vol. I. . 


* 


a 


— 


for greatneſs of mind, ſtrength of body, and a hardy 
conſtitution. Marcellinus obſerves, That the Ro- 
mans dreaded them above all others, becauſe their 
motions were always ſudden. And Oroſius ſays; 
that for their courage and ativity, they were ter- 
rible. Saxony is a place inacceſſible by reaſon of the 
marſhes, and the frontiers of it are-unpaſſable. But 
tho" this may ſeem to ſecure them in great meaſure 
againſt invaſions, and tho" the captive Saxons fre- 


quently made up a part in the Roman triumphs; yet 


are they accounted a moſt flout People, excelling all 
others in piracies : however, in theſe they rely more 
upon their fly-boats than their courage, and make 


it their buſineſs not ſo much to fight as torun : Thus Orig. kb. 9. 
far Egeſippus; who is followed by Iſidore: The © 2. 


Saxons, ſituate upon the Sea. ſbore, and among fen: 
unpaſſable, are very ſtout and very active; from 


whence they took their names, as being a + hardy . Sa. 


reſolute ſort of men, andin piracy outdoing all others. 
They were eminent for their tallneſs, ſymmetry 
of parts, and exactneſs of features: Whereupon 
Writichindus, the Monk, has left us this deſcrip- 
tion of them ; The Franks were amazed to ſee 
men of ſuch vaſt bodies, and ſo great ſouls. They 
wondered at their ſtrange habit and armour, at their 


bair banging down upon their ſhoulders, and above 
all at their courage and reſolution, Their cloaths 


were cloſe coats; their armour, long ſpears : when o Sage. 


they ftood, they leaned upon little ſhields, and wore 
a ſort of large knives oanging before. But former- 
ly they uſed to ſhave their heads to the very 


| ſkin, except a little about the crown, and wore 


a plate round their heads; as Sidonius Apolli- 
naris plainly intimates in theſe verſes z 


Nic Saxona cerulum videmus, 
Aſuetum ante ſalo, ſolum timere, 
47 verticis extimas per oras, 

Von contenta ſuos tenere mor ſus, 
Altat lamina marginem comarum. 
Et fic crinibus ad cutem reſciſſis, 
Decreſcit caput, additurque vultus. 


Here twas we ſaw the purple Saxon ſtand; 
Us d to rough ſeas, yet ſhaking on the land. 
The frozen plate that on their crown they 
Wear, : 
In one great turf drives up their buſhy hair: 
The reſt they keep cloſe ſhav'd;z and thus 
their face | 
any = bigger, as their head grows 


What their habits were may. be learnt from 
Paulus Diaconus's obſervation upon the Longo- 
bards : Their cloaths were looſe, and generally 
linen, 2 as the Engliſh Saxons uſe ; the trim- 
= oad, and of ſeveral colours. 

e 
affairs z and by their long and continual 


as one has it, they dreaded the land. They 

annoyed the coaſts of Britain and France, even 

as far as Spain, to that degree, that it was 
ary to 


found nece guard the ſhores of bath 
kingdoms with officers and ſoldiers, againſt any 


attempts they might make upon them. And 


were admirably well ſkilled in naval The Saxons 
pira- leill in naval 
cies _ inured themſelves ſo to the ſca that, Hain 


theſe, for that reaſon, were called (c) Counts of The Count of 


the Saxon ſhore alo 


Britain and France. But for * Saxon 


all that, by the help of their nimble Fly-boats, 


they made a ſhift very frequently to plunder 
P p N our 


(a) See Camden's Epiſtles, p. 7. 


— 


) The learned Selden ſeems to be of-opinion that this Hus was 


really no Conſul, but only a perſon of great note and authority at that time; for, ſays he, 1/luftres ſæpius Viros in- 


digitant hiflorici noftri Conſules ; i. e. Our Hiſtorians very often call eminent men Con/«/s. 


Which conjecture might 


hold, if the numerals were left out, as they are indeed in ſome copies ; but if they are ſuppoſed to ſtand, there is 


plainly no room for it. 


See Biſhop Stillingſteet's Origines Britannice, p. 300. 


(ce) See more of theſe in Kent; and Sir Henry Spelman's MS. Iceni, in Bodley's Library. 
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our coaſts. To which allude thoſe ' verſes of | the wicked hands of that deſperate nation, the firſt 
Sidonius Apollinaris? he day of the fword-play; diſcovered nine and twenty 


of them ſtrangled without a halter. 
The Saxon nation was likewiſe ſtrangely ſu- 


Duin & Aremoricus piratam Saxona tractus 


* Timebat. ® Sperabat, cui pelle ſalum ſulcare Britannum rſtitious z for which reaſon, whenever they 
Luk, S Kd rd marr — findere lembo. bad any weighty matters under debate, they + 
| were, beſides their ſoothfaying,. principally 
Armorica the Saxon pirates fear'd, directed by the neigbing of the horſes, which they 
That on the Britiſh coaſts in ſhoals appear'd, ( looked on as the ſureſt Preſage. (a) And this 
And through the narrow ſea in boats of (may poſſibly be the reaſon why the Dukes of 
leather ſteer d. Saxony bore in their Arms a horſe. But why A Hg, the 
our Hengiſt and Horſa had their names from an = of the 
But in France, near Little-Britain, they got | horſe (for both theſe names in Saxon ſignify an ns. 
poſſeſſion of all that part about Baieux, and _ | borſe) is a myſtery to me; unleſs it was to por- 
it a long time; as is evident from Gregorius Tu- | tend their warlike courage; according to that of 
Baicca/in ronenſis, who calls them Saxones Baiocaſfini, as Virgil, 


Saxons. the vulgar term them Seſnes Beſſins. 


6 Wich whatbarbarity they plunderedourcoaſts, | Bello armantur equi, bella b.ec armenia minantur. 
1.2 Epif. Sidonius himſelf will tell you. The meſſenger, 
ad 
um. 


umanti- ſays he, whom we diſcourſed pretty largely about 
your affairs, aſſured us that you had lately charged | 
the enemy at ſea, that you were wholly taken up be- | ; 
tween rowing and fighting, and that you were upon | They allo very much uſed the caſting of Lots: Auen Br mm. 
Pardo myo. the winding ſea-coaſts, giving chaſe to the fly-boats® | for, cutting a branch from ſome fruit. tree, they at 2 theſe 
parones. In of the Saxons. And in theſe, aſſure yourſelf of as divided it into little flips: each of theſe they put Tate, 0 
the margin amy bead. pirates as there are rowers; they are all | diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral marks, and fo caſt them the Suevi. 
— at the ſame time both maſters and ſervants, all teach promiſcuouſly upon a white cloth. Next, if 
and learn in this their trade of robbing. So that a the conſultation was upon publick affairs, the 
eaution to take great care of par pl is bighly nece/- | Prieſt, but if upon private, the maſter of the 
ſary at this time. It is the moſt terrible enemy you | family, after interceſſions to. the Gods, looking 
can engage. He takes you unawares, is gone in a up to heaven, took each of them up three ſe- 
moment, deſpiſes oppoſition, and certainly worſts you | veral times, and then gave an interpretation 
if you are not very well provided. If be purſue, be according to the mark fet upon them. To 
undoubtedly catches you; if be fly, be always eſcapes, | foretell the events of war, they uſed to take a 
Shipwrecks are ſo far from frighting him, that they | Captive of the Nation againſt which their De- 
harden bim. Theſe people do not only underſtand | ſign was, and tooblige him to fight a duel with 
the dangers of the ſeas, but are intimately acquainted |[ſorne one of their own country; each was to 
with them. In a tempeſt, if they are purſued, it | fight with the arms of his country ; and by the 
gives them an opportunity of eſcaping ; if they are | iſſue of this, they concluded which fide would 
purſuing, it ſecures them againſt being diſcovered at | be conqueror. The God they worſhi moſt, Saxon Gods, 
a diſtance. They readily venture their lives was Mercury, whom they called Wooden; his 
waves and rocks, if there is any hope of furpriſing | facrifices were Men; and the day conſecrated to 
the enemy. Always, before they weigh anchor and him, was the fourth of the week, which we 
ſet ſail homewards from the continent, their cuſtom | therefore at this day call Wedneſday (5). The Wedneſday. 
is, to take every tenth Captive and put them to|ſixth day they conſecrated to Venus, whom 
Aeath by equal and exquifite tortures; which is the they called Frea and Frico, from whence we call 
more melancholy, becauſe it proceeds from ſuperſti- that day Friday: as Tueſday is derived from priaay. 
tion; and after thoſe who are to die, are got tage- Tuiſco, the founder of the German nation. Tueſday. 
ther, they pretend to temper the injuſtice of their They had alſo a Goddeſs called Eoſter, to whom The Goddels 
death by a ſeeming equity 7 Lots. they ſacrificed in the month of April; where - Feſter. 
Such are their vows, and with ſuch victims do they upon, ſaith Bede, they called April, Eoſter- 
diſcharge them. Thus, being rather polluted with |monath; and we at this day call the Paſchal Time of $- 
facrilege, than purified by ſacrifices, thoſe bloody | Feaſt, Eaſter. The Angles (faith Tacitus) as did crifice. 
murderers look upon it as a greater piece of religion |theother neighbouring nations, worſhipped Herthus, ez, 4 
to rack a poor captive than to let bim be ranſomed. i. e. their mother earth; as(c) believing that ſhe in- Goddeſs. 


Horſes are armed for war, approaching war 
Such beaſts preſage. 


—— — —— — — -=> — — — ö 
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| 
| 


To this purpoſe is that fragment of an ancient 
Hiſtory, which we find in Iſidore. The Saxon 
nation relies more upon their fly-boats than their 


courage; and are always provided rather to run 
than fight. . And that of Salvian, who lived in 


_ thoſe times, concerning the barbarous nations, 


The Alani are immodeſt, but not treacherous ; the 
Franks are treacherous, but very courteous ; 
the Saxons are very cruel, but exceeding chaſte. 
Of ſo great conſtancy and reſolution were they, 
if one may ſocallit, that they would rather chooſe 
to murder themſelves than be expoſed to the 
contempt of others. So that when Symmachus 


tereſted berſelf in the affairs of men and nations. In 
our language, that word ſtill ſignifies earb, but 
not in the German; for they uſe Arden to ſig- 
nify earth, The forementioned Ethelwerd has 
left us this account of their ſuperſtitions, as to 
what relates to his own times. The Northern 
Infidels have been ſeduced to ſuch a degree, that to 
this day the Danes, Normans and Suevians, wor- 
hip Woodan as their Lord. And, in another 
place, The barbarous nations honoured Woodan 
as a God, and thoſe Pagans offered Sacrifice to bim 
to make them viftorious and valiant. 
But Adam Bremenſis gives a more full ac- 


Earth. 


had provided a number of them againſt the pub- | count of theſe matters. In a Temple (called in 

lick ſhows, the very day they were to be brought |:beir tongue Ubſola, tbe furniture whereof is all of 

into the Theatre they ſtrangled themſelves, and | gold) the people worſhip the Statues of three Gods. 

ſo diſappointed the people of that piece of diver- Thor, the moſt powerful of them bas a room by him- 
Z. 2. Ey. ſion. Of theſe Symmachus himſelf writes thus: H in the middle; and on each fide of bim, are, 
46. The number of the Saxons is leſſened by death; for Wodan, and Fricco. The + emblems of them are f. SE. 


the private guards not watching narrowly enough |theſe : Thor they take to be the ruler of the air, and 4 burſday. | 


ee 


— 


to 


(a) See Barkſhire, under the Title, Vale of White-horſe. (6) From the ſame ori 
(c See Sir Henry Spelman's Gloſſary, under the title 


burrow, &c. in Wiltſhire. 


— 


gin al is Wodenſdic, Wodenſ- 
erthus, bs 


% 


* rn 
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10 ſend, as bs ſees convenient, thunder and lightning, pious zeal, they now tread under: foot thoſe Idols, be- 


winds and ſhowers, fair weather andfruit. Wodan, | fore which they formerly kneeled with that Blind ve- 


tbe ſecond, is more valiant ; it is be that manages 
wars, and inſpires people cpith courage againſt their 
enemies. Fricco, thethird, preſents men with peace 


eration, In an ancient fragment of that age, 
we read thus: Upon one ſingle Chriſtmas-day (to 
the eternal bonour of the Engl ſþ nation) Auſtin 


> Net- and pleaſure ; and bis ſtatus is cut with a large * | baptized above ten thouſand men, befides an infinite 
EE * priuy- member. They engrave Wodan armed, as | number of women and children. But pray, ' how 
. Mars is with us. Thor ſeems #0 be repreſented with hu Priefts, or others in boly Orders, be got, to 
the ſcepter of Jupiter. But theſe errors have at | baptize ſuch a prodigious number? 7. be Archbiſhop, 
length fled before the truth of Chriſtianity. after be bad conſesrated the river Swale, commanded, The rivet 
A Monarchy After they had fixed in Britain, they divided | by the Criers and principal men, that they ſhould with Yale, in 


always, even jt into ſeven kingdoms, and made it a Heptarchy. | faith go in two by two, and in the name of the holy * 1 


| ry 4 Bede tells thi 
is — I But even in that, he who was moſt powerful was, | Trinity baptize each other. Thus were they allrepe- had pot 
cp N 


134. 2. c. 5. AB Bede has obſerved, ſtiled King of tbe Engliſh | nerate by as great a miracle as once the people of of Paulinus, 
wi nation; ſo that in the very Heptarchy, there | /rael paſſed thro' the divided ſea, and thro* Jordan, — 
596. ſeems always to have been a ſort of Monarchy. | when it was turned back. Fer in the ſame manner of Huftin 
Auſtin the Afterwards Auſtin, commonly called the Engliſh ere, /o great a variety of ſex and age paſſed ſuch a 
Engliſh Apo- Apoſtle, was diſpatched hither by Gregory the] deep channel, and yet, which in buman account is 
ſtle. Great; and, baniſhing thoſe monſters of hea--| incredible, not one received barm. A ſtrange miracle 
theniſh profaneneſs, did, with wonderful ſucceſs, | bis was but what is yet a greater, the river cures 
Converſion of plant Chriſt in their hearts, and convert them to all diſeaſes and infirmities. Whoever ſteps in faint 
- the Engliſh to the Chriſtian faith. How it came to paſs that | and diſordered, comes out ſound and whole, What a 
Chriſtianity. Gregory ſhould have fo peculiar a concern for | joyful fight was this for angels and men! So many 
the converſion of the. Engliſh nation, we may | /#0u/ands of à proſelyte nation, coming out of the 
learn from venerable Bede, who has left us what | channel of the ſame river, as out of the womb of one 
himſelf received by tradition. The report goes, | mother ! One fingle pool preparing ſo many inbabi- 
that on a certain day, when the merchants were tants far the beavenly manſions ! Hereupon P 
newly come, and great variety of warts were ex-| Gregory; with all the companies of the ſaints above, 
poſed to ſale, many Chapmen flocked together, and broke forth into joy; could not reſt till be bad 
amongſt the reſt Gregory himſelf, He took notice, | written ta Eulogins, the holy Patriarch of Alexan- 
among other things, f ſome. boys (bat were to: be] dria, moſt 72 to' congratulate him upon ſo vaſt 
fold : their bodies were white, their laoks ingenuous, | a number being baptized on one Chriſtmas-day. 
and their bair very lovely. © After. he bad viewed] No ſooner, was the name of Chriſt preached Religion of 
them, be enquired, as the tor) goes, from what | in the Engliſh Nation, but with a moſt fervent the Saxons 
country or nation they came? They told bim, from | zeal they gave up themſelves to it, and employed 
the i/le of Britain, tbe inhabitants whereof were ail their utmoſt endeavours to promote it, by dif- 
of that make and complexion. Net, be aſted them charging all the duties of Chriſtian Piety, and 
whether the people of that iſland were Chriſtians, | by'erefting Churches, and plentifully endowin 
ar:eere yet involved in the: errors: of Paganiſm 2 them: fo that no part of the Chriſtian world 
K De anſter was, that they were Pagans: at which, | could ſhow either more or richer Monaſteries, 
fetching a deep ſigh, alas ! ſays be, thai the father than they. Nay, even ſome of their Kings 
of darkneſs | be "maſter of ſuch bright: faces, —— a Religious life before their very Crowns. 
and that ſuch graceful looks ſbould carry with them | So many holy men did it produce, who, for 
4 mind void of inward gruce. Another queſtion he | their firm profeſſion of the Chriſtian Religion, 
pu 16 them. xvas about tbe name of that . country. | their reſolute perſeverance in it, and their un- 
bey told him, the people were called. Angles ; feigned piety, were Sainted; that in this point 
and, fays be, not amiſs : for as they haue angelical it is equal to any country in the whole Chri- 
| " books, ſoit is fit tba ſuch ſhould be fellowsbeirs | tian world. And as that prophane Porph 
n with the angels in heaven: But what was the (tiled Britain @ province fruitful in tracts fo 
name 1 that peculiar province from thence tbeſe England might juſtly be called an Nand moſt 
turre brought? it $0as anſwered," the inhabitants | fruitful in Saints. © 
Hit were called Deir. ::2%,* ſays be, Deiri, af] Afterwards, won Hy to promote humane The 
much as de ira eruti, i. e. delivered from wrath, learning, and by t 


Lö. 2. c. i. 


Hel-Deirneſs. learning 


help of Winifrid, Wille- of the Saxons. 


and called io the merey ef Chriſt. | What is the|brod, and others, conveyed that and the Goſpel 


name of the king of that province? They told bim, toge 


ther into Germany z as a German Poet 


\ T1 


Elle. And, alluding 10 the aame,' it is fit, ſays|told us in theſe Verſes: 


he, that Alleluia ond bo ſung in thaſe parti to | 


the praiſe of Oud cur. Creator: 'Upon ibis, going 
to the Pope, © for tis hand before the ws mi 
Pope bimſelf, ht bebged bim to ſend the: nation of 
the Angles, in Britain, ſome Miniſters of the Goſ- 
pel, by whoſe preaching they might be converted to 
Chriſt ; adding, that himſelf was ready, by the 
aſſiſtance of God, to perform this great work, if it 
ſhould pleaſe the Pope to have it done. 


Concerning the ſame Converſion, Gregory the |- 


Great writes thus: Behold, it has pierced the hearts 
of all nations] how the utmoſt bounds of Eaſt and 
Weſt are joined in one common faith | Even the Bri- 
tiſh tongue, whichuſed to mutter nothing but harbari- 
ty, has a good while ſince begun to eccho forth the 
Hebrew Halleluia in divine auibems. And in a 


Letter to Auſtin himſelf: ho can expreſs the ge- 


neral joy and ſatisfattion among all faithful people, 
ſince the Engliſh nation, by the Grace of Almighty 
God, and the endeavours of you our brother, hath 
quitted the errors of darkneſs, and is enligbined with 
the beams of our holy faith ;, ſince, with a moſt 


Har tamen Arfois laus eſt æterna Britannis, 
Quoͤu poſt Pannonicis vaſtatum incurfibus orbem, 
Alla bonas artes, & Graiæ munera lingue, 
Stellarumque vias, & magni ſydera cali 
Obſervans, iterum turbatis intulit oris, 

Quin ſe religio, multum debere Britannis 
Servata, & late circum diſperſa fatetur : 

Quis nomen, Winfride, tuum, quis munera neſcit? 
Te duce Germanis pietas ſe vera, fide/que 
Inſinuans, cepit ritus abolere prophanos. 

Quid non Alcuino facunda Lutetia debes ? 
Inſtaurare bonas ibi qui fœliciter artes, 
Barbariemquèe procul ſolus depellere cæpit. 
Quid? tibi divinumque Bedam, doctiſimus olim 
Tam varias unus bene qui cognoverat artes 
Debemus. 


—ͤ—ęʒuqũ— — — 


Let this to Britain's laſting fame be ſaid, 
When barbarous troops the civil world 
o'erſpread, | 
And perſecuted Science into Exile fled : 
*T was 
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 ITwas happy ſhe did all thoſe arts reſtore, 1 
That Greece or Rome had boaſted of before: 
Taught the rude world to climb the untrod 

ſi | 


heres, | 
And — th' eternal courſes of the ſtars. 
Nor Learning only, but Religion too, 
Her riſe and growth to Britiſh ſoil doth owe. 
'Twas thou, bleſt Winifred, whoſe virtues 
light | 
From our dull climate chas'd the fogs of 
| ight : 
Profanef rites thy pious charms obey'd, 
And trembling ſuperſtition own*d thy power 
fled | | 


and fled. 
Nor ſmaller tokens of eſteem from France 
Alcvinus claims, who durſt himſelf advance 
Single againſt whole troops of ignorance, 
*T'was he tranſported Britain's richeſt ware, 
Language and arts, and kindly taught them 
With him his Maſter Bede ſhall ever live, 
And all the learning he engroſs d ſurvive, | 


was twice School-miftreſs to France; meaning, 
firſt by the Druids, and then by Alcuinus, who 
was the main inſtrument made uſe of by Charles 
the Great in erecting an Univerſity at Paris. 
And as they introduced into Germany Learn- 

i eligion, ſo alfo did they introduce 
line. aps 6006 gies thoſe 

ive in the of Saxony are 

' deſcended from them, if we may depend upon 
Eginhardus's words : The Saxon nation, as An- 
tiquity tells us, leaving thoſe Angles which inhabit 


Britain, out of a defire, or rather neceſſity, of ſet- | i 


tling in ſome new bome, paſſed the ſea, making to 
the German coaſt, and came aſbore at a place named 
Haduloha. I was about that time that Theode- 
rick King of the Franks made war upon Hirmin- 
frid Duke of the Thuringi, bis ſon-in-law, and 

waſted the land with fire and ſword. 
2 battles the victory was ſtill depend- 
ing, though abundance of blood had been ſbed on 
both fides. Upon which Theoderick, diſappointed 
of his hopes of Conqueſt, ſent Ambaſſadors 10 the 
Saxons. | Their Duke at that time war ont Hadu- 
gatoz who, as ſoon as be beard their buſineſs, 
and their propoſals of living together in caſe of vic- 
tory, marched with an army to their aſſiſtance. 
By the help of theſe, who fought it ous floutly as 
if they bad been diſputing for their own Lz 
and Property, be conquered the enemy, ſpoi 


5 


inbabitanti, put moſt of them to the ſword, and, 


according to promiſe, yielded up the land to the auxi- 
liaries. They divided it by lot; and, becauſe the 
war bad reduced them to ſo ſmall a number that they 
could not people the w 
eſpecially that which lies Eaftwoard, to the Boors ; 


pay a certain Rent. The reft they cultivated them- 
ſelves, Onthe ſouth-fide of them lived the Franks, 


the river Unſtrote. On the north-fide were the 
Normans, fierce and reſolute nation : on the eaſt 
the Obotritiz and on the weſt the Friſians. Againſt 
theſe they were always maintaining their ground, ei- 
ther by truce, or by engagements, toben neceſſary. 
But now let us return to our Engliſ . 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ptarchy in a flouriſhing condition; till 
at laſt, all the other Kingdoms, ſhattered with 
civil wars, were ſubdued to that of the Welſt- 
Saxons, For Egbert, King of the Weſt. Saxons, 
after he had conquered four of theſe Kingdoms, 


and had a fair proſpect of the other two; to 


unite them in . row —4 already done in 
government, and, to u memory of his 
own nation, publiſhed an Edie, g 

ordered that the whole H 


ch 
Saxons had 7 ary 


poſſeſſed themſelves of, ſhould be 


; 
thoſe 


his hiſtory, The Hiſtory of the Engliſo nation. So, 
evenin the y, the Kings who were more 
powerful than the reſt, were ſtiled Kings of the 
Engliſh nation. Then it was, that the name of 
Britain ſell into diſuſe in this iſland; and was 
only to be found in Books, being never heard in 
converſation. So that Biſhop of 
on Tranſmarine Saxony, But 


A from certain ) 
of Great Britain, about the year 948 z and 


3. they let out part of it, | the 


each of which, according to his quantity, was 1% 


Mentz, an Engliſh-man born, terms our nati- 


and a party of the Thuringi who bad not been en- 
N 7 in tbe late war, from whom they were divided 


The Saxons, for a long time, lived under 
their He 


wherein it was About the 
which the year 800, 
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wy — 
el. 989 ö the order and ſucec ſſion of the 
Son Kings, as well in the 
| [1] 4 8 as Monarchy 
| bor becauſe this may not be a 


22 * lace for them, and a 
==" hcap of bare names May not 
e ys be b accepeable 3, perhaps 1 
ſhall oblige the reader more, by drawing up a 
ſhort ſcheme of the obſervations. I have made 
(eſpecially-out of Alfrick the Grammarian) con- 
cerning the force, original, and ſignification of 
their Names. Not that I pretend to explain eve- 
ry name, for that would be too laborious a work ; 
Purphyry de _ beſides, that ſuch barbarous names (wherein 
ſhrolog. Pe- there is a great emphaſis; a conciſe brevity, and 


* ſomething of ambiguity) are very hardly tranf- 
lated into another language. But becauſe moſt 
of them are compounds, the ſimples whereof are 
very few ; I ſhall explain the latter, that ſo the 
ſignification of the former (which always implied 
ſomething of good luck) may be more eaſily 
diſcovered 3 and to ſhew that the igtirn, nominum 
(the derivation of names) mentioned by Plato, is 
to be found in all nations 

EI. Eal. A. XL. EAL. and AL. in compound names 

las nar in the Greek compounds) ſignifies all or 
altogether. So, Elwin, is, a complete conqueror: 
Albert, all illuſtrious : Aldred, altogether reve- 
rend: Afred, altogether peaceful. To theſe, 
Pammac hius, Paneratius, Pamphilius, &c. do in 
ſome meaſure anſwer. . 
Ab, . ELF. (which according to various dialects, 
is pronounced «lf, wolf bulph, hilp, helfe, and 
at this day helpe) implies afiſtance. So Alwin 
is victorious aid: Æfwold, an auxiliary gover- 
nour: Alfgifa, a lender of aſſiſtancc. Wich 
which Boetius, Symmachus, Epicurus, &c. bear 
a plain analogy. 13 2 
ARD. ſignifies natural diſpoſition. As Godard, 
is a divine temper; Reinard, a ſincere temper : 
Giffard, a bountiful and liberal diſpoſition : 
Bernard, filial affe&tion, &c. 
_ - ATHEL.. Adel. and Aubel. is Noble. So 

Atbelred, is noble for counſel: AÆtbelard, a 

noble genius : Aubelbert, eminently noble : Æ- 
thekvard, a noble Protector. 

BERT. is the ſame with our bright ; in the 
latin illaſtris and clarus. So Ecbert, eternally fa- 
mous or bright: Sigbert, famous conqueror : 
And ſhe who was termed by the Germans Ber- 
tha, was by the Greeks called Eudoxia, as is 
obſerved by Luitprandus. Of the ſame ſort 


. 


44. 


Athel. and 
Ethel. 


Bert, 


were theſe, Phedrus, Epiphanius, Photius, Lam- 


_ pridius, Fulgentius, Illuſtrius. 
BALD. as we learn from Jornandes, was 
uſed by the northern nations to ſignify the ſame 
as the latin audax, bold; and is ſtill in uſe. So 
Baldwin (and by inverſion Winbald) is bold con- 
queror : Ethelbald, nobly bold : Eadbald, hap- 
pily bold, Which are of the ſame import as 
Thraſeas, Thraſymachus, Thraſybulus, &c. 
[BURH. is a Tower, and, from that, a de- 
fence or protefiion ;, ſo, Ctvenburb is a woman rea- 
dy to aſſiſt: Culbburb, eminent for aſſiſtance, 
| CEOL. an initial in the names of men, ſig- 


Bald. 


| Buh. 


Ceol. 


nifies a Ship or Ciule, ſuch as thoſe that the Sax- 
ons landed in.] | "0 

Cr and Kin. CEN. and Kin, denote kinsfolk. So Cinulph, 

is a be to 1 kindred: Cinebelm, a protector 

oL. I. 


| peace: Rbeinfred, ſincere 


g- of the ſame import, Ireneus, Heſychius, Lenis, 


wall 


of his kindred : Cinburg, the defence of his 

kindred : Cinric, powerful in kindred, 
CUTH. ſignifies kyowledge, or till. So Cuth- Cut; 

win, is a knowing conqueror : Cut hred, a know- 

ing counſellor : Cuthbert, famous for ſkill; 

N boy the ſame nature are Sophocles, Sophia- 

nus, &c. n 1 
EAD. [ED, ED.) .in the coripocrd, and Te 

2 in mple names, denotes neſs, 

or bleſſedneſs, Thus, Eadward is a ha ow” 

ſerver : Eadulph, happy aſſiſtance :  Eadgar, 

happy power: Zadwin, happy conqueror. 

Whieh Macarius, Eupolemus, Fauſtus, Fortuna- 

tus, Felicianus, &c. doin ſome meaſure reſemble. 

ad may alſo, in ſome caſes, be derived from the 

Saxon eath, which ſignifies eaſy, gentle, mild. 

FERT H. and FORTH, common termina- Fri. 

tions, are the ſame as in Engliſh, an Army; 

coming from the Saxon word py &.] | | 
FRED. is the ſame with peace; upon which Fred: 

our fore-fathers called their ſanctuaries fred. ſtole, 

i. e. the ſeats of peace. So, Frederic, is power- 

ful or wealthy in peace: Vinfred, victorious 
3 in Saxon g ar a weapon; ſo Eadgar, Gar. 

is a happy weapon; Ethelgar, a noble weapon. 
GISLE. among the Engliſh-Saxons Gobi Gift, 

a pledge. Thus Fredgiſle, is a pledge of prace: 

Giſlebert, an illuftrious pledge: like the Greek 

(HEARD, ſignifies a Keeper 3 and is ſome- Hears. 

times initial, as Heard-bearbt, a glorious Keeper, 

ſomerimes final, as Cynebeard, a Royal-kceper.] 
HOLD. in the old Gloſſaries is mentioned in Hela. 

the ſame ſenſe with wol, i. e. a governor or 

chief officer; but in ſome other place for love, 

as Holdlic, lovely. | | 
HELM. denotes Defence; as Eadbelm, hap- Helm. 

7 defence: Sighelm, victorious defence : Bert- 

elm, eminent defence : like Amyntas, and Bo- 

etius, among the Greeks, | 
HARE. and HERE. differing in pronuncia- Hare and 

tion only, ſignify both an army, and a lord. So, Here. 

Harold, is a General of an army: Hareman, a 

chief man in the army: Herebert, famous in the 

army: Herwin, a victorious army. Which are 

much like Stratocles, Polemarchus, Hegefiſtratus, 

.&c. among the Greeks, Th 
HILD. in Elfrick's Grammar is interpreted 71119. 

a Lord, or Lady. So Hildebert, is a noble Lord : 

Mahtild, an heroick Lady: and in the ſame 

ſenſe is Viga alſo found. 7 


Niza. 

LEO D. ſignifies the people : [or rather a Na- * 
tion, Country,] &c. Thus Leodgar, is one of 
great intereſt with the People, [or Nation.] 

LEOF. denotes love. So Leofwin, is a winner Leof. 
of love: Leoſſtan, the beſt beloved. Like theſe, 
Agapetus, Eraſmus, Eraſtus, Philo, Amandus. 

[MAERE. is derived from the Saxon men, Mere. 
famous, great, noted: ſo, Almere, is all famous, 
Atbelmere, famous for nobility.] 

MUND. is peace: from whence our Lawyers Mund. 
call a breach of the peace, Mundbrech. So, Ead- 
mund, is happy peace: Athelmund, noble peace: 
Almund, all peace: with which theſe are much 


| 


»- 


Ds and — —— _ — — 
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Pacatus, Sedatus, Tranguillus, &c. 
[ORD. ſignifies an Edge or Sharpneſs ; as in Ord. 
Ordbeln, Ordright, &cc. and in the Wandiſh 


tongue Or ſignifies a ſpear or dart. 
4 4 RAD, 


| Rad.red. rod, RAD. red. and rod. differing only in dialect, 


1 Vi bar. mination + of the ſuperlative 
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ſignify counſel; as Conrad, powerful or ſkilful 
in counſel : AÆAtbelred, a noble counſellor : Rod- 
bert, eminent for counſel. 
bulus have almoſt the ſame ſenſſueQ. 
Ric, RIC. denotes a powerful, rich, or valiant man; 
as Fortunatus has told us in thoſe verſes. 7 


* 
- 


' Hilperice potens, f interpres barbarus adi: 
Adiutor fortis hoc quoque nomen babet. 


-  Hilp'ric Barbarians a four helper term. 


So, Afrie is altogetlier ſtrong: Aibelric, 
nobly ſtrong, or powerful. To the ſame ſenſe 
are Polycrates, Crato, Plutarchus, Opimius. 
#g. SIG. was uſed by them for Victory; as 
5 Sigebert, famous for victory: Sigward, victorious 
preſerver : Sigard, conquering temper. And al- 
- moſt in the ſame ſenſe, are Nicocles, Nicomachus, 
Nicander, Viftor, Viftorinus, Vincentius, &c. 
Stan. STAN. amongſt our forefathers was * a- 


Gram. de thelftan, moſt noble: Betſtan, the beſt: Leof-! 


3 fan, the N Wiſtan, the wiſeſt: Dunſtan, 
the higheſt. : | 
Wrard, | EARD. whether initial or final, ſignifies 
* evaichfulneſs or Care; from the Saxon peandan, 
to ward or keep.) : 25 5 
Wi WI. holy, Thus Himund, holy peace: 
Wibert, eminent for ſanctity: Alti, altogether 
| holy. As, Hierocles, Hieronymus, Hoſius, &c. 
Wig. WIC. being a termination in the names of 
men, ſignifies war, or elſe a Hero, from piga, 
a word of that ſignification. | 
Wikt. WIHT. an initial in the names of men, ſig- 
nifies trong, nimble, luſty ; which are implied in 
that word, being purely Saxon. 
Fill, WILLI. and Yi. among the Engliſh Saxons 


as Bith at this day among the Germans) ſigni- 
8 So Milan, is the defender of 
many: Nildred, worthy of reſpect from many: 
. 8 peace to many. Which are anſwered, 
in ſenſe and fignification, by Polymachus, Poly- 
crates, Polyphilus, &c. 
Wir. © TWIN. whether initial or final in the names 
of men, may either denote a maſculine temper, 
from pin, which ſignifies in Saxon war, firength, 
&c. or elſe the general love and eſteem he hath 
among the people; from the Saxon pine, i. e. 
dear, beloved, oy 
Wold. WOL. and Wald. with them, ſignified a 
ruler or governour. From whence Bertwold, is 


* Atbelwold, a noble gover- |. 


nour : Herwald, and by inverſion Waldber, a 
General of an army. 

But here let us ſtop; ſince others, as well as 
myſelf, will think I have ſaid too much upon ſo 


trifling a ſubject. 5 „ 
The name It may perhaps be more conſiderable if I tell 
Britain re- ſterity, ſuppoſing theſe papers to have the good 
177 — * to live, what I myſelf am an eye-witneſs 


of; That as Egbert ordered this nearer part of 

Britain, then his ha R be called 
” England; ſo now, after about “ 800 years, 
3 288 while Jam reviſing this work, King ＋ James 
+ Jac. 1. being by the favour of heaven, and his own he- 
reditary title, inveſted with the Monarchy.of 
this Iſland, to the general ſatisfaction of all good 
men (that, as the iſland is but one, encompaſſed 
with one fea, under one perſon, and one crown, 
with the ſame language, religion, laws, and 
judicial proceſs; ſo, to ſettle it in laſting hap- 
. pineſs, and to remove all old quarrels, it might 
be called by one name:) King“ James, I ſay, 
in the ſecond year of his reign, did by Procla- 
mation aſſume the ſtile and title of King of Great 
Britain in all caſes whatſoever, except in the 
inſtruments of Law. 


1607. 


® Tac. 1. 


Eubulus and Thrafy- 
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A B, in the beginning of names of Places, is 
A oft-times a contraction of Abet, and im- 
plies, either that a Monaſtry was there, or that 
the place belonged to, ſome Noni. WEI 


J. AC, AK, being Initiaſs in the games 0 
[paces fil Oh, Frome Bel he, 0s 


is. : IPL.” N 
AL, ATTLE, ADLE, do all ſeem: to be 
corruptions of the Saxon KEpel; noble, famous ; 
as alſo ALLING and ADLING, are corru 
tions of ACpeling, noble, ſplendid, famous. 
AL, 415 , being initials, are derived from 
en H re is oft · times the 
ini xing me Normans, fre 
the Saxon 8 | ! | r 


Freer 
. R 
e! 85 

0 
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AL, HAL, are derived from the Saxon 


Þealle, i. e. a ball, a palace : So, in Gothick, 
alh ngnifies a temple, or any other famous duild- 
enen 4 Mak unn 
ASK, ASH,' AS, do all come from the Sax- 
on zxc, an Ares. 
BAM, BEAM, being initials in the name of 
any place, uſually imply it to be, or at leaſt to 
have been » from the Saxon beam, which 
we uſe in the ſame ſenſe to this dax. 
BARROW,. whether in che Jcginning br end 
of names of omg fignificsa "Grove; from 
ur aka 
ſenſe. a | | 
BRAD, being an initial, fignifies broad, pa- 
cert row the Saxon bnav, and the Gothic 


 BRIG (and poſſibly alſo 'BRIX) is derived 
from the Saxon bn. a bridge; which to this 
day in the northern Counties is called a Þrigge, 
and not a bridge. WEE | 
BRUN, BRAN, BROWN, BOURN, 
bog, th are all oe 1 bonn, 
bounn, bnunna, bunna,; a ifying a River. 
BUR, BOUR, BOR, come retry ul Saxon 
bun, an inner chamber, or place of ſhade and Re- 
tirement. | 
p Es hag BURG, are derived 
rom the Saxon bupz, bypiz, a City, Town 
Tower, or Caſtle. FIN TIPS . . | * 
BTE, BEE, came immediately from the 
Saxon by, N i. e. a dwelling. 
CAR, CHAR, in the names of places, ſeem 
to have relation to the Britiſh Caer, a City. 
CASTOR, CHESTER, are derived from 
the Saxon cear cen, a City, Town, or Caſtle ; and 
that, from the Latin Caſtrum; the Saxons chu- 


as the Romans had before built or fortified. 

CHIP, CHEAP, CHIPPING, inſthe names 
of places, imply a market ; from the Saxon 
cyppan, ceapan, to Py or traffick. | 

COMB, in the end, and COMP in the be- 
ginning of names, ſeem to be derived from the 
Britiſh æum, which ſignifies a low ſituation, 

COT, COTE, COAT, are all from the 
Saxon cox, a Cottage. 

CRAG, is in Britiſh a rovgh ſteep rock, and 
is uſed in the fame ſenſe in the northern Counties 
at this day. 

DEN, may fignify either a Valley, or a woody 
place; for the Saxon den imports both. 

DER, in the beginning of names of Places, is 
generally to be derived from veon, a wild beaſt : 
unleſs the place ſtand upon a river; for then it 
may rather be fetched from the Britiſh dur, i. e. 
Erde ä | 


ER, 


the Saxons uſed in the fame 


ſing to fix in ſuch places of ſtrength and figure, 


* 
- =] 
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General Rules to know the Names of P 


LACES, 


ER, a ſyllable in the middle of names of 
places, comes by contraction from the Saxon 
pana, dwellers. Nr 

ERNR, ERN, do immediately flow from 
the Saxon epin, capn, a coltage, or place re- 


"tirement, 1 - Fa „.. . K. . 
EY, EA, EE, may either come from 17, an 

Hand, by melting the Saxon into y, which is 

uſually done; or from the Saxon ea, which ſig- 

nifies a water, river, &c. or laſtly, from lea, 

a field, by the ſame kind of melting. 

F LEET, FLEOT, FLOT, are all derived 
| m_— the Saxon pleor, which ſignifies a bay, or 

CRAVE, a final Syllable in the names of 

Places, is from the Saxon znzp, a Grove, or Cave. 

HAM, whether initial or final, is no other 
than the Saxon Pam, a houſe, farm, or village. 

HOLME, HOWME, whether, jointly or 
ſingly, comes from the Saxon Polm, a river- 

Nand; or, if the place be not ſuch, the ſame 

word ſignifies alſo a hill, or mountain. 

HOLT, whether at the beginning or end- 
ing of the name of any place, ſignifies, that it 
is, or hath been, woody, from the Saxon Bol, 

a wood ; or ſometimes, poſſibly, from the Saxon 

Pol, i. e. hollow, eſpecially when the name ends 

in tun or dun, 

Hx RST, HURST, HERST, are all from 
the Saxon Mie, a wood, Or grove. 
INGE, in the names of places, ſignifies a 

meadow, from the Saxon ing of the ſame import. 

LADE, is the mouth of a river, and is deri- 

ved from the Saxon lade, which ſignifies a pur- 

ging or diſcharging ; there being a diſcbharge of the 
waters, into the ſea, or into ſome greater river. 

LET, LEE, LAY, are all from the Saxon 


Leag, a field or paſture ; by the uſual melting 


of the letter wy WI: He 

| LOWE, for, come from the Saxon Þleap, 
a Bill, heap, or barrow; and ſo the Gothick 
Blaiw, is a monument, or barrow. | 
a wont MARS, MAS, are rem 

axon me a or "20 

MER, MERE, — 2 3 beginnlug, 
middle, or end, always ſignify the ſame with 
the Saxon mene, i. e. a pool, or lake. 


OvER, hath a double ſignification in LO 


t 


names of places, according to the 


ations of them. If the place be upon, or near, 
a river, it comes from the Saxon open, or opne, 
a brink, or bank: But if there is in the neigh- 
bourhood another of the ſame name, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the addition of Nether z then Over 
is from the Saxon upan, i. e. per, und netber 
from the Saxon nibe n, i. e. lower. ; 

PRES, PREST, ſeem to be derived from the 
Saxon Ppneopr, a Prieſt; it being uſual, in after» 
times, to drop the letter (o in like cafes. 
| RIG, RIDGE, ſeem to fignify the top of 4 
bill falling on each ſide; from the Saxon ug e, 
and the Iſlandick Briggur, both ſignifying a Bact. 

STEAD, STED, being in the name of a 
Place that is diſtant from any River, comes 
from the Saxon prev, pry, a place; but if it 
— upon a * * a harbour, it is to be derived 
from ryrade, & ſbore, or ſtation for ſhips. 

STOKE, STOAK, ſeem 4 from the 
Saxon I cocce, ſignifying the teck or body of 4 
tree. | 

STOWE, STOE, whether ſingly or jointly, 
are the ſame with the Saxon peo”, a Place. 

THORP, THROP, THREP, TREP, 
TROP, are all from the Saxon, bop, which 
ſignifies a Village. 

TON, TUN, -are derived from the Saxon 
Tun, 4 bedge, or wall; and this ſeems to be from 
dun, a hill; the towns being anciently built on 
bills, for the ſake of deſence and protection, in 
times of war. is e eee 

WEALD, WALD, WALT. whether fingly 
or jointly, ſignify. @ wood or (grove, from the 
Saxon peald, a word of the ſame im . 

WERTH, WEORTH, WYRTH, whe. 
ther initial or final in the names of places, ſig- 
-nify a farm, court, or village, from the Saxon 
peop J. uſed by them in the fame ſenſe, 
R IC, WICH, come from the Saxon pic, 
'which, according to the different nature and 
condition of Places, hath a threefold ſignifica- 
tion; implying, either a village, or a bay made 
by the winding banks of a river, or a Caſtle, 

WIN, in the names of Places, implies a 
—— fought there; for ſo the Saxon pin ſig- 
. WOLD, whether ſingly or jointly, ſignifies 
a plain open Country, from the — pold, 6 


| Plain, and a place without wood, 
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HE Saxons and Franks bordered 
upon one another in their ancient 
Sy {cats between the Elbe and the 
e EA dune, and changed their coun- 
dies much about the ſame time; 
118᷑. e. a little before the year of 
Chriſt Four hundred and fifty. For a King 
of the Franks dying, left two Sons, who 
contended for the Kingdom; the elder {whoſe 
nate we know not) took part with Attila, and 
brought an army to him, as the younger did 
to Actius. This ſeems, by good authors, to 
have been Mrroveus, a very valiant prince, and 
great friend to the Romans. To him, after 
that great battle, Aetius gave part of Gallia, 
then very much depopulated by cliofe deſtructive 
wars: which he going to poſſeſs, took with him 
ie whole:remainder of his nation; into whoſe 
country the Saxons ſucceeded. But a few years 
after, a - conſiderable part of them relinquiſhed 
it, accepting that invitation into Britain. Both 
nations ſeem to have ſpoken the ſame language, 
and retained the ſame cuſtoms, and to have 
imitated one another, as in many other things, 
ſo in their coins; both as to figure, weight, 
and manner of ſtamping. On the one ſide 
placing the King's face, and -ſometimes his 
name only; on the other, the name of.. the: 
Mint-maſter, and ſometimes of the governour 
of the place where coined. So that there is 
little or no erudition to be gained by them 
(though their predeceſſors, the Britains, were 
careful, after their embracing Chriſtianity, to 
expreſs fome of its cuſtoms and ceremonies.) 
But in this they differed, that the Franks ufed 
more variety, and frequent changes, both of 
allay, weight and value, in their coins; and 
their princes made more uſe of their ſeigneurage, 
or ſovereign power of coining, to the no ſmall 
| difadvantage and trouble of their ſubjects; in- 
- * fomuch that they petitioned King Charles VII. 
to quit this his prerogative ; and on that condi- 
tion they would, gonſent, that he ſhould impoſe 
upon them #ailles (taxes and aides. To which 
the King conſented ; reſerving to himſelf only 
ſuch a proportion of the ſeigneurage, as might 
pay the Officers of the mint, and the charges 
of fabrication. Whereas, this Nation hath ve- 


2 General Remarks, 'by Mr. WALKER. 
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ry ſeldom practiſed it, either then or ſince. 
And though the French writers very: much ap- 
_ us for it; yet the reaſon may be, that we 

ve not ſuch great occaſions and: neceſſities to 
force us to it. Therefore neither have we ſuch 
variety of laws, records, or regulations of mo- 

s, as in France are in the Court des monnoies, 
eſtabliſhed for thoſe orderings and pleas con- 
cerning their money. And I conceive the rea- 
ſon to be, becauſe very much more money was 
requiſite to be coined in that rich and ſpacious 
dominion (which was, becauſe of its ſituation, 


exceedingly frequented by Merchants) than in 


this ſmall corner: as, I think, ap from 
this, that all our money is readily fabricated 
ace, whe more than 
twenty are hardly ſufficient; And though, in 
the Saxon times, the like licence was granted 
to ſeveral cities and large towns; yet it ſeems, 
by the remains which we find of them, that no 
great quantity was here coined; nor can I ima- 
gine whence they ſhould procute any great quan- 
tity of bullion. ; 


Though there be not much Erudition in II. 


theſe coins (as indeed neither was there in the 
times of the later Emperors of Rome, who, after 
Aurelian, did more regard the profit of the 
money, than the honour of their actions) yet 
ſomething now and then occurs. But I think 
there is no man who would not be glad to ſee 
the countenances, and other reliques of their 
victorious Anceſtors. For, notwithſtanding 
What ſome have written, it ſeems very difficult 
to ſhew ſuch a ſucceſſion of worthy Princes in any 
nation, as were thofe of the Saxons, eſpecially 
the progeny and ſucceſſors of Cerdic in the Weſt, 
For, even when Pagans, they were very active, 
valiant, and warlike, and governed their people 
in great juſtice and peaceableneſs. Amongſt ſo 
many of them, it is wonderful to ſee how few 
were ſlothful or vicious. | 

Concerning their coins in general, it is ob- 
ſervable that we had much fewer of braſs 
than ſilver ; [till a vaſt quantity of them were 


found at Rippon, Arn. 1695. But as to Gold, Mr. T 


there are no Saxon moneys of that metal in any 
Repoſitory now in being, nor mention of ſuch 
in any authentick Record. ] Moſt of their Coins 
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Mr arealſo ſmall (pennies) equal to about three of the Saxon | * metely nominal, as our 

our pence! They are like wife thin, to hinder | Marks and Noble, and that no larger. pieces 


1 v. 


+ Oras.? 
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falfitying. The Kings, even when the King, 
Jos reduced to one Monarchy, had ſeve- 


ral minting-houſes. Diyers Biſhops alſo, and 
ſorne'Noblemen, had privileges to coin. King 
the lſtan had at Londem eight, at Wincheſter 
ſix,” at Lewis, Haſtings, Hampton, Werebam, in 
each two at Chicheſter one ; at Rocheſter three, 
(the King two, che Biſhop one) ; at Canterbury 


ſcven (che King four, the Archbiſhop two, the 


Abbot one) Ec. | The reverſe upon their coins 


was for the moſt part quarterly divided: for at 


firſt they made no other money, and when they 
would have a halfpenny or farthing, they brok: 
them into two or four parts, and theſe are 
called roten money to this day. Hoveden 
ſairh, that Henry ar COIr 
halfpence and tarthings, heganſe before” bis time,, 
when any dne woutd-pay a balfpenny or farthing, 
was done by breaking ibe penny into two- or four 
parts. Harding allo faith, that Edward IV. was 
the firſt who coined - groats or great pemnies ; 
which I think is falſe, for thoſe pieces were 


Mr. There:by. ſtamped in Edward the thirdꝰs time [as appears 
* & York 


by ſeveral, coined in that rei 
and London, and now preſerved 
ſeum_ of Mr. Thorefby. | One of which, to put 
this matter out of all doubt, has Aguitain; which 
ſhews that it was minted before the Kings of 
England aſſumed the title of France. But in 
the noble wy, cn of the Right Honourable | 
the Earl of Pembroke an "3 ate Jud A 
is and many other parts of Learning, there 
. Raps 'viz. 'a Grbat of King 
Edward the Firſt ; which Prince (and not Hen- 
ry I.) took away th-ul- of broken monies, and 
coin-d halfpence and farchings round; which 
continued ot the reign of King James I. wh 
left off coining of filver farthings.]'' The Dint 
alfo, whilftihey governed here, uſed rhe S xD 
like penny, though they reckoned: by T Ores; 
but having never ſeen any of them, I con 
ceive it was not the name of any coin but 
uſed only in accounting; as with' us, a mark, 
a noble, &. — 5 00 — 77 = I! 0 
Ingulſus obſerves, that the Saxon alphabet 
was changed by King Alfred, ho being very 
learned and curious; introduced the French 
manner of writing. Their former hand ſeems 
to have borrowed much from the Runic, as 
you may ſee in the Table added to the laſt plate 
of the Roman Coins. That which he introduced 
was according to the beſt Roman at that time 
uſed, though het ok it from the French. For, 
by thoſe characters, we may make a good 
judgment of the writings of thoſe times, and 
the Antiquity of the Manuſcripts. Their 
(the form whereof may be ſeen in the Saxon 
Alphabet) was peculiar to them: it ſeems to 
have been in pfonunciation the ſame'with' the 
V conſonant ;- which ancientiy, I believe, did 
not partake of the B. For that found, the 
Emperor Claudius invented the Digamma Moli- 
cum; but, aſter his death, it was diſuſed. Vir 
the Saxons pronounced were; vallum, wall; vi- 


= . . F 
Ll 


dua, widwe a widow, and the like. The Greeks 


expreſſed Veſpaſianus, by Obe ee e. the 


Latins called vinum, the Saxons wine. More} 
may be obſerved concerning their alphabet; 


which perhaps may be conſidered in another 
place. 7 D aer | 


[The Saxon Coins in the following Tables, 


Mr. ber y. which are diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by their 


largeneſs., are ſuppoſed by perſons of Curioſity 

to be indeed larger by far than the Originals 

and tho? Sperd hath dclineated them ſo, before 

1 lives of the Monarchs, it is certain that 
Vor. I. a 


if 1 


ved in the Mu- 


were ever coined than their Pennies, which in 
three: pentes. and gr, of the late hammefed 


pute, though. ſome" of theſe large pieces are 
aſcribed to Sir Andrews Fountain and Mr. Thoreſ- 
by, they have, in theit reſpective Muſeums, 


to the draught thereof. 


To make the Saxon Coins more intelliglble to 
ſuch as are not well acquainted with their Cha» 


ke]rafters, befides Mr. Walker's Notes, the In- 
ch Ta wen in molern 

characters by Mr. Thoreſby ; the remaining let- 

I. was the firſt that coined | * of each word (not expre 


ſeriptions in each Table are 


word (n Ned in the Inſcrip- 
tion) being added in ſmaller letters.] !]! 


mw & 5 wa 4 % & 
* 


' 
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Coins . . T A B. 


. 


THE firſt and ſecond are of the ſame 
© Cuthred King of Kent, (there ſeem very 
few coins of the' Kin 


their ditmenfigns are between he S zcs of the 


monies. And to put this matter beyond diſ- 


3 


incert. 11, 


VI. 


I 7 
4s 


Notes upon Tab. I. by Mr. WALKER, 


gs of Kent extant). There 


were \alſo two of the ſame name, Weſt Saxons, 


King of 'Mcrtia mide! 


ing, inſtead of Eadber- 
rus 


en. He reigned (though obſcurely, as 


died Anno 805. . | 


bicle) to be Archbiſhop of Canterbury. ' He 
3 and devotion: at firſt, an Hermit 


"The third is of Plegmind, Anno 8 go, choſen 


ſoy 


God and all his Saints (ſaith the Saxon Chro- 


and Chriſtians. This Cusbred was by -Coenuulf 


; 


being ſer op by an Enemy) eight years, and 


Was a perſon of excellent worth, for learning, 


ving near Cheſter ; whence he was brought 


by King Alfred, both to inſtruct him when 
yoing, and adviſe him when he came to his 
Kingdom; by whom alſo he was thus ad- 


vanced.'0 He was in great veneration in the 


The fourth, Ceolnoth, conſecrated Archbiſho 
Sept 1, 830, and Anno 831 received the Palli- 


called The good Biſhop. 
The fifth, Eadberhbi, was the name of two 


Which of theſe coined this money, is uncertain, 
His name (as too many of thoſe of our ancient 


ſeems copied from one of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
Dacians, uſed it alſo; but theirs was in the 


nation, as this is. | 

The 6th, Ecghert, was the name alſo of di- 
vers Saxon Kings z one of Kent, one of Nor- 
thamberland, one of Mercia ; beſides him of 
the Weſt-Saxons, who reduced all the King- 
doms into one Monarchy. For whom this coin 
was made, is to me unknown: he ſeems placed 


che Eaſtern Emperors. The reverſe ſeems to 
be only the name of the Mint-maſter. Uiborhtus 
is a name ſtil] in reputation in the North; it may 


| be this Ecberbt was the Northymbrian. 
| RT The 


Kings of Kent, and of one of Northumberland. 


whole Church, as appears by the Archbiſhop of 
'Rhemes's letters: he deceaſed Anno 92 3. * 


um; he died Ann. 870. He was commonly 


Kings) is diverſly written, as Edbert, Ead. 
bert, &c. The Reverſe (a Dragon) if yet it be 
'a Dragon (v. Tab. 1. Se. 3.) was an enſign 
uſed by divers of the Northern Princes. This 
The Romans, from Trajan's conquering of the 


form of a great Serpent, and not of an Imagi- 


between two croſſes, in imitation of ſome of 


none larger than the common ſort ; one only 2 


* Num. Tax. 


excepted, which yet is no larger than according 744. ix. Num. 


— * 


—— 
elxxix 


* EEE REY 


— 


5 cClxxx 


as + —— i 


pry 7. 


* 
Li 
* 


10; 


41. 


- 


12. 


13. 14. 


with the former, is not 
him td be the Welt-Saxon, the 


4. On th Mpc yy ny = <p 


Trench of wondrous length from ſea to ſea, ſe- 


The ſeventh, Cutbred ; whether the 
known. I rather think 
Brother of Ethel. 
werd, about the year 740 ; a valiant and victo · 
prince. Sigebert ſeems to have been the 
Noble geren, who vas commander of the 

place where this was coined. 

The eighth, Arad, is Albred King of Nor- |flai 
thumberland Anno 765: be he reigned eight years, 
Kingdom Anno be 


n a Nobleman. 


22 „Lean Sorel may eicher be Eanfrid 


4 Northumberland; 
1145 e ſon of of keene wa way exper 
his countty by Edwin, who had fla 


and uſu the kingdom = 61 pate 
ing ſlain. y Cadwalla and Penda, 
ende the ene 64 $45 20) waa bay A 
and built St. Peter's Church at York (of whi 
S. Edwin had laid the foundation) making Pau- 
linus Biſhop. 
have ſucceeded Eanfrid, after ſome years. 

The tenth, Alfred, ſeems by the cypher or 

on the reverſe, to have been the 

king of Northumberland (the face not cor- 


* to that of Elfred the Weſt-· Saxon). — 
Hs murdered his true and lawfüit Prince Anno 


65 z and himſelf was expelled alſo, He is 
id to have very learned: edna 
it may be, he ſtamped that Monogram on th 
reverſs : (after the example of divers Conſtant 


N Emperors, but not _ thoſe of the Mi 


ranks ;) which was begun by Charles the 
Cee probably 5 o 
much as his name, as Eginhart faichz and that, 
even * his old age, he vainly endeavoured to 


d, ſeems. to have been 
the Northutnders, fon of 
Mollo. . be had. reigned four years; he 
was driven out, 555 Readualf 1 Who 
being ſlain by the Rr 
again ſucceeded. Rut carrying beg 


2 pp Yin) murdering af Al 


tyran- 
Oelf (Alus) 
d; ho 


and in his third 


Eadwin on the reverſe,” feems to] he wis 


Id 1 th 


tegnth, Be * an, man, 
Pu the OR Seeluulf; 
year was overthrown by King 


ad kth. A. 


n 


13. 


Egbert at Elexdon, As. $23. Heretited thenee 


the es (as part of his deminion by 
the ſeizure of. 2 Offa), with the reminder 
of 1 was there enceuntered, and 


2 — 
bete n take to 


The gs ch Ludican, ſucreeded Beornuulf 
in . Ann, $24, He reigbed only tw. 
preparing to revenge the death of 
A his ran agua. the Eaſt-Arigles;: 
he was by them, with his five Cunſils, fut prired 
and ſlain. reverſe I underſtand not: 
The eventeenth, Berl „ An. 8 38, reigned 
in Mercia, but as feudatary to the Weſſ· Saxon; 
being much moleſted. wich the invaſions of the 
Danes, he quitted his Ki and retired to 


a pra le e ane buiwho- 
The ighteench, Burgred, was by Kin Eibe. 
wah made King of the Merciats, — Be 
Jnughter E 
ion of the Danes, he rgſigned his kingdom, 

retired to Rome, where he lived in great 
reputation of Sanctity till bis denth. His Queen 
alſo entered into a Monaſtery at Pavia, and 
here died. The | reverſe. is Yobne, only the 

int · maſter. There are divers other of his 
Coins; but, differing only in the names of che 
nt- er nnen ar 
ſerted. ; 015.471 Df a 
"The vincteenth eme Thowever: nlike the 
faces are on the Coins) to have been of the ſame 
perſon. 4 reverſe ſeems to be Moneta Unlf- | 

who he Lg is „ | 

twentieth, is . | 
11 . ſon of Fee of 
a very wo and pious Prinee, as appears by 
the reverſe; and 2 great friend to — 7 þ 
What Pris means I know not. The 
— is remarkable, becauſe his name is other 
wiſe ſpelled than upon the Coin. 

The one-and-twentieth is St. Edmond, King, 


3 


my 2 im baniſhment. Ef the. Eaſt-Angles, erowned-at fourtech — | 


was e lan another Ethelred, ſari of Ean- Held, 


a tributary King of the Northumbers“ 


who was forced from. his Kingdom im the fourth bi 


year of his reign; and, being again teſtoted; he 
was ſlain four years after. > 

The twelfth, Eandred, ſon of Eardulf, King 
of the Northumbers, reigned thirty yeats after 
Alfwold the Uſurper: Afterwards. he ſubmit- 


ted to E 

The thirteenth and fourteenth belong to Offay} 
the Mercian King, (the. reverſe being'the- ſame 
in both, who ſeems to have, been a . — 
and not a Mint · maſter. ) Three of that names 
An. 803, ſubſcribed the Synod at Cloveſhos. an 
another ſucceeded S; Banifate in the Arehbi- 


ſhoprick of Mentz; Offa. having ſlain Beorn- 


at. Buars, againſt his will: a 


4 
valiant, and hopeful Prince. ny 


In the year 871 
is kingdom was invaded by the Danes; againſt 
whom moſt valiantly fighting at 7; beotford, his 
army was routed, and himfelf taken and ſhot 


two following, ſeem: to bave been Coined by 
kim; but, as I conceive, by ſome of the Weſt- 
Saxon Edmunds,, who were all very much de- 


alſo denote Alfred: 


The. reverſe of the two: and-twentieth, od 
Montes, the place I underſtand net. 115 

On the chree:and-twentieth, Jomam me fecit, 

de iges, that Jomam was the Mint-maſter. Ade 


red. Ann. 557, reigned: over the Mercians: a fecit is common upon the Coins of the Franks | 


Prince he was of 
arms; but not juſt nor virtuous: for he baſely 
murdered Ethelbriht King of the Eaſt-Apgles 
(enticing, him to his Palace that he might marry 
his daughter) and ſeized upon his kingdom. 

He had much intercourſe, and at length friend - 
ſhip alſo, with Charles the Great. He drew. a 


Mercians from the Welch, part 
whereof remains viſible to this day. He was 
the firſt who granted a perpetual Tax to the 
Pope out of every Hage in his Kingdom, at 
his being at Rome; and gave very bountifully, 
after his returns to the Clergy, by way of Pe- 


parating the 


reat courage and ſucceſs in 15 Gallia. 


The twenty-fourth, ibelred Rex An 
tern not to have been one of the Weſt- Saxons; 


and the ſecond is neither in countenance nor 
habit like this. There are mentioned in our 
Hiſtories an A7bhelred, ſucceſibr to his Brother 
Wulfred in Mercia: another, the ſon of Mello x 
and another the ſon of ZEandred, of whom we 
have already ſpoken. He is ſaid to have mar- 
ried Leofrun, mother to Ethelbert, who was 
murdered by Offa ; and to have reigned fifty 
years: little befides is known of him. The 


renerſe ſeems to be a devout acknowled Sment of 


nance for his Sins. He died Am 794. 


his 


to death with arrows. Neither this nor the 


16. 


. 


elſwith. To avoid the op _ . 


19. 


20. 


21. 


voted to this holy 1 — they may 
he reverſe ſeems to 
be the name of the Mint 4 4 


22. 


23. 


24 


cho firſt of whom is commonly written. Atbered, 


* a 
- 
| —— - „ td ths we. ett wits, 8 - 
. —— 2 —— 2 — 1 — | 


"Sa COTNS. 


— 


ils being foltamed b FA hand IF Ao Almigh 2 Monagram; which Mr Edward Thwaits col 


God, who is Alpha an AA be E N d l b e _ 


k 22 to Me been 
was, is not known. This ſeems Great; Norwich not being a pate of any note 


coined at Norwich. 
werk, on both, in hi e of Aﬀred, , 
The twenty-fifth is like this te e, read F red age ots 17285 King 8 el life, P. 


des, but of what Prince unknown: it is 
Tuna monets Eaxceafter, as 1 cofictive. I cah-|, Ich 


ILRED, rex | North. .. ? 

: not make ſenſe of the reverſe, 1 5 4 ge 

26. | The twenty-fixth ſeems to be Sirfrid Mints, | At NRED KER (Nis 150 my 11. 
a King of the Eaſt- Saxons; called alſo Saurfebd, 


Tn. igfrid the good. Hema k, OFFA REX (Mere. Rever 13. 
no great figure in our Annals. It is not uſual | L 


Moneta n 41 1th, ame "OY Fr 14. 

| ing Beer, Fan fg rating. _ 1 585 R Yn > IS 

27. twenty ſeventh ſeems to have The off 1 R fre 10 mk He 16. 
Tee e g ebe ee 

vai 10 .* 

e or cn pe, with Kira * EE REX MO 92 


Mercia, went to Rome in the time of 8 
2 c the bet there retired is th 90 e 1 10 Zh E 1 Afi 5 18. 
8. The twen hth, e N white ver! . pl, 10 key 1 
5 —— been one of o the of 9 85 Edminds, e LE 1 8 . efſe, 19. 
29. The effi I An ri underftand. oth, Av 11 71 8 Burk IN 25 20. 
3 Giitticth. For which of the 4, Git reer 6 "Apis 15 not.) 
this was, I know not, as neither the ge, 1 DMY RE 
31. r thirty firſt, ye 155 1 ud gert, W r A OWETA Ex 21. 
5 G wr As. c 4.7 + yg * he 8 | 125 N., it Idi Regis Fry 1 
ow. 2 hk ſecon cantiot 1 us. * WM I 
32. * * and 1 n | * mei. 938 2d , e 680 NONE ELA. 22. 
33 The ae re is mtb. yy . ONErarliis Retzis LiNcoln; Dr. 

4 Hirt fobrtk 770% | 
* Weft-Saxon, e eps ne 5 ding 23d, fk, Monetarius ME CIT, 23. 
wife. Oitnig is alſo unknown. | Theſe thtee way 1 in 8. of St. Ed- 

35. The thirty-fftk is to me unknown, 1 


+ | 


N * . 8 


4 ds 2 15 Jes 
. t der, : 
78925 1 |. 00 24. 
ba ) Reta, FOL ARD MOvera 
me 3 | 85 Humbrotuth';z as Mr. . 
Notes upon TAB. 1. fig Edition of King Ajred' life 3 e 

as Sir don Was 


TS nn | | A arts 23. 
BY Mr. THORESBY. iy. NA MoOelarias EAXEEST 5 


ir.) 
Reverſe, 6, 
iſt, G REX. Reverſe, EABA. mito! {340-4 . W . 


2. 2d, CYTHRED REX CANTi OFFA. BA. 27. 
Reverſe, EABA MONET Arius. El | 2 ap, EADMYND 1 EX (pan) Reverſe, 28, 
983 2. 158 0 MVYVND ArCHIEPiſcopus. Re- | EADMVND Monetarius 
IDMVND Monetarius. 1805 Unknown. 29. 
4. * CEOLNOTH ARCHIE Piſcopus. Res | ern AEX (928) Re-. 34. 
verſe, DIALA MONETA DORObernenis. 15 VLLSIG of WAVLLSIG, V. 122 
5. 5th, EOTBEREH TVS. Reverſe, 4 Dragon The ic Bldg is reverſed by the Engraver 
without any Inſcription : Speed lakes this for m 


Ethelbert, the firſt - Chriſtian King of Kent: gift, Za, Wust u fp ſuppoſe to refer to Oxford, is 31. 
Sir Andrew Fountain, mote probably, for Ead. colin Kin 80% 66 only the Letters Ges, 
bert King, of Northumberland, to which the read the 58 EH. Ax. Re- 
ſmallneſs of the piece (being no bigger than verſe + cen wiy The Letters are very 

; "_— Wer of thoſe ages) intlines me. [often thus miſplaced i in the braſs pieces of that 


CGBERT the orthumbrian King. and ſometimes, though ack & ofe rarely 
Reverſe, VIBEREHTVS. 0 ages 6 met r be 10 * To 


o upon the Roman 
3 th, CVTHRED REX. Reverſe, SIE. Coins of the Baſs Empire. Wy It 
$ a a REX (Nortbumbri.s.) R 10 El. ad all Tek ere . Orb 8 1 0 
: verſe, EADWINI. 1 db 35 Ae mo n * 


th, EANRED REX (N ric . 
EADWINT (Ner.) Reverſe, | 33, Seems to be of Edininid the Martyr, his 35 


name is inverted DNV M7 ; but what to make 
10th, AELRED REx ( Nor.) the A at the of che reſt of the Letters, I know not. Reverſe, 
King? Beard, ſtands for the Letter X, for which] ENSAM MOnera. pethaps for Eve/ham or 


there is no room in its due place, aso Dr. Molton] Efhamn, in Wordeſter ire. 


| 


very well obſerves, Upon the Reverſe, a Cypher 


Saron 


— 


* 


— 


ED GOT: N 8 5 c 


AJuniteq all i into one 3 calling n Exgland i. | 


A A 51x 7 As it bs faid, _ himſelf, the King of the 

A eſt-Saxons, Was an IP It ſeen; s that Al- 

| Sate Cai . * Bon nigh ew” ſaw it Lis ol for refiſting the, 

$0342 _ n viaſence of the heatheniſh Pirates, to unite the 

Neve een 50 1 WALKER: "Fire le te of all the Nation, yet little enough 
91 TIL F defen 


d themtelves. He was a Prince thov gh 
0 the firſt; * wat th Etbeleatls, of a ſmall 1 of tiaordinary cf iſdom 


one of the South, .t r of the W eſt- and valour ;- for, be iſhcd by Brithric, 
Seton this ſeems” to be of che -latter. - "Io he applied hi altre Chal arles the Neg who be- 


—— — 


| | ſome writers he is called Ethzlbeardus. 7. * is 1 Þ n ** a conſiderable Poſt. in bis 
remembered of him, beſides that when King Army. 9d 2 FE,  ignally,; blefſext with a. 


Ina went to . Anno. 728, he aſſumed. the numeroui q. molt 
ernment King 

battle with Prince Ofe ial 

is not mentioned. 


warthy Princes of 
e he a uu. fan ) nd Foy Bo which j indeed was neced-. 


es | ſary.for the Prefecytion of, the Nation, and i od 
to 5 ee peace and N 4 


-* - Fourteen” years. Gn ues ſe is Edmund, The. ſome fi 05 
with ai Nute r feveral ll La dr. Be e goo | 


vt 


2. 
931 


ff ad ted, to be 


Coin is of bim; he was a very powerful and [the whole Kingdom, with the conſent of the 


without ranſom, or other condition,. 


| hay were not - owned by any Soverei 


lities ; yet, dyi ing childleſs, he left. 


- Which cannot have been wif great Offa, the Mercian, 
ſtand for St. Edmund the rtyr, ſigce that and to. have reig : ed. pier Is 0 ith 5 and that; 


happened bs till Anno 185 After which time ZEopa was one 5 r ebif ers. But ſhe! 
there w ron, be lb Ei l Sal of rather ſeems to 25 been 58 der of) 
was 2 5 


the Martyr. Nen the erciap o-whom. alſo he left the 
n Hr think that cy. care wet his BN ur 


dom of 


nulpb, 55. Kats, Se 


tha oa fn 1 might be mat tied to ſome of the 


Saxon Princes: As Eopa (a name ſtequent 
Lees Nav 18 Hoof of him, hay ws amongſt the Saxons) was 2 9 of  /ngilidys or 


he left his Kingdom, and became a Religious Ingilfuz, brother of Ina, and therefore probably. 
at 8 Another was King of the * might be i in ſome great, perhaps the chief, em- 
Saxoris, who reigned in great ſpletdor 69 5 -Iployment under her, or elſe married to her; 


. Benſington (now 25 n not as a King, or a 7770 though he; hatfr 4 
Oxford „He. was ſlain at Mereton in ur- | Croſs in his hand. bag dhe, was a Niercia, 
rey, by e a Tedltlom nobleman; who appears by the — * upon t be reverſe. 
had been baniſhed by bim, as be was with a| The ſixth and ſeventh are of King 


Altbel- 
Lady there, too much affected by him, about | wolf, ſon and heir of Egbert, a peaceable and 
Anno86. But this Coenuulf ſeems to have been | devout, yet very valiant Prince. He firſt La 


a King of Mercia, a very worthy Prince. This | the tithe of his own Eſtate, and afierwards of 
vor as well 4s pious Prince, and account- Nobility, to the maintenance of the Cle 

ed one of the Saxon Monarchs. He diſ- He obtained a very great and glorious viftory © 
poſſeſſed Etbelhertus Pren, King of Kent, and 
took him ptiſoner; but afterwards releaſed him 


5 d, King of Mercia; and out of 
. The third, . Beormerick (by Spee called! Bri- bounty and moderation reſigned _it to Vim. 
riet For of that other name we find nò mien-| After ſettling the Kingdom, he had ſo much 
tiqa in hiſtories) was King of the Weſt- Saxons, [leiſure as to go to Rome (a journey mentioned 
we ſücteeded Chen. In the third year of with honour by Anaſtaſius Bibliothecarius;) 
was the firſt appearance af the Pirates where he ſojourned in very great eſteem twelve 
wk. ſe coaſts. Pirates 1 call them, becauſe | months. In his return he married Juditba, the 
p-Prince| beautiful daughter of Carolus Catvns ; Who, af- 
till long after 3 but were a confluence of all ſorts|ter Echeluulf's death, was're-married'to Baldwin 
of thieves, who, by ſpoil and robbery, a arrived |ferreum-latus, Foreſter, and afterwards Count of 
to much wealth, and kd the confidenge to ere&t | Flanders. At his!return, his undutiful, if not 
a kind of Community or Republick at a ſtrong alſo rebellious ſon, #thelbald, endeavoured to 


town, now called Wollin, in Pomerania; whence |exclude him the Kin —_— Yet, notwith- 


they went out to rob, and laid up their prey] ſtanding the Nobility 


reely offered their aſſiſt- 
there. Brihtrick baniſtied Ecgberht, | fearing ance againſt Ethelbald, rather than engage in 


both the goodneſs of his title, and his great abi- [a war wich his own people, he, in wonderful 

moderation, conſented to divide the Kingdom, | 

and contented himſelf with the worſe half. 
The eighth, Plegmund, is out of its place; 


dom to: him, An. 800. He was poiſoned 
his Wife, the wicked Eadburga, taſting : by | . 


chance of a Cup which ſhe had prepared for] yet not to be omitted, becauſe on the reverſe is 


one of his favourites. Upon his death, ſhe the Pailium, or Archiepiſcopal ornament, re- 


fled, with all her treaſures, into France; when 5 from the Pope, who thereby acknow- 
coming to Charles the Great, be aſked her whom ledged 21d authorized ſuch an one to the dig- 
the deſited to marry, himſelf or his fon, there nity of an Archbiſhop ; J and from this alſo” 

-preſent? She fooliſhly. anſwered, that if it were | ſeems derived that which is now ſince, even till 


in her choice, ſhe would marry his ſon, becauſe this time, the arms of that Archbiſhoprick, 
he was the younger. Whereupon the Em 


or | though otherwiſe faſhioned, This of Plæg- 
told her, that it ſhe had choſen- himſelf, ſhe mund is not unlike the Pedum of the oriental 
ſhould have married his ſon ; but now that ſhe Biſhops. 

ſhould -retire to ſuch a monaſtery. Whence| The ninth. It is uncertain for which Ætbel- 
alſo, for her incontinency, ſhe was ſhortly an this was made, for there were divers. 


turned out, and died begging. One was King of Kent, a very valiant and 


The fourth, Ecgberbt, partly by conqueſt, | victorious Prince againſt the Danes (whether 
partly by the ſubmiſſion of other Kingdoms, he was the ſon of Egbert or Ætheluulf, is not 


eaſily 


whom, out of ambix 
.. phertofi 77 5 ſome mar k of e Monetariuy.. .|cion, ſhe- cauſed. to. be: murdered. by his Edu- 


Sia, 8 Oe 7 Ke- citor.” Afte r his death ſhe, reigned, ſome time, * 
4 


now TY thirty-one” years, He Was 3 5 ed |and fot that reaſon placed upon her Coin; and 
by enſe 


9. 


* ES 


over the Danes at + Aclea. He ſubdued alſo f Perbaps 


_ 3. North-wales, upon - the intreaty of — in 
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| aki diſcoveted from our authors ; I rather 
think him the ſecond fon of Egbert.) Another 


was a Daniſh King, called Godran; who was 
overcome by King Alfred at Edington; and 


afterwards Chriſtened, and called at his — 
Ethelſtan ; of whom hereafter. But this g 
foe 


bly to have been the fon and ſucceſ- 
Edward Senior. Regnald on the reverſe; 
ſeems to have been the ſon of Guthferth, the 
ſon of Sihtric, a Daniſh Kin 
land: Au. 923. he took Tork ; which he 
ſeems to have kept, till recovered by /Ethel- 
ſtan ; yea though An. 924, it be ſaid, that the 
Scots, and Regnald, and the ſonof Eadulf, and 
all the inhabitants of Northumberland, had 
choſen Edward Senior to be their Lord and fa- 
ther. That was for fear of his arms, and 
they rebelled again preſently after his death. 1 
cannot but lament the miſery of this nation in 
thoſe times, When (v. g.) in Northumber- 
land, The Daniſh Invaders had one King, the 
Saxons another; and they had not their limits 
diſtinguiſhed, but lived promiſcuouſly one a- 
mongſt another; ſo that here was always cer- 
tain war, or uncertain peace. In the time of 
King Edmund, An. 945. Regnald was baptized z 
but relapſing (as it ſeems) he was by King 
Edmund driven out of his Kingdom. The 
Building upon the reverſe may perhaps ſignify 
ſome repairing of the Minſter; and AC may 
alſo ſtand for Archiepiſcopus. 
divers of our Hiſtorians, that Ethelſtun, in his 
march towards the North, ſeeing a great num- 
ber of people going upon the way, demanded 
whither they went? and being anſwered that 
they went to viſit the Shrine of St. Jobn of Be- 
verly, who wrought many miracles, he reſolved 
to go thither alſo, and after having -paid his de- 
votions, vowed, that if St. Fob would pray to 
God for victory over his enemies, he would 
redeem his knife (which he there preſented and 
left) with ſomewhat of value; which he did at 
his return with victory. And I have been in- 
farmed, that about 1660, the people going to 


See Yorkſhire Tepair ſomething in that Church of Beverly 
a Beverly. light accidentally on the Coffin of St. 7obn; up- 


on the opening of which, they found the dried 
body o the Saint, and an old faſhioned Knife 
and Sheath, 


The tenth and eleventh are of the valiant, 
devout, and bountiful third ſon of King 
Etheluulf. He fought many and ſore battles 
againſt the Danes, moſt-what ſucceſsfully. At 
Aſodoun (near Lamborn in Barkſhire) was a 
moſt terrible fight againſt the whole body of the 
Daniſh forces, divided into two wings; one 
under two of their Kings, the other led by 
their Earls. King Zthered divided his army 
likewiſe into two bodies; the one commanded 
by his brother ZElfred, the other by himſelf. 
Alfred was ordered to ſuſtain their charge, 
whilſt King ZEthered heard publick prayers, 
and though word was brought him that the 
battle was begun, and his brother fiercely 
charged, yet would he not riſe from his Prayers 
till all was ended; and then, after a moſt ter- 
rible battle, he obtained an entire and glorious 
victory, wherein were ſlain one of their Kings, 
and moſt part of their Earls and chief Com- 
manders. In another battle, this moſt worthy, 
valiant, and benign Prince, was mortally 
wounded, and died at Winborn in Dorlet- 
+ fhire. | 

In the eleventh, the name is Athered, as it is 
alſo in the Teſtament of King Alfred: the let- 
ters of khe former reverſe I cannot interpret 
in the latter, is Oſ gui moneta. The other letters | 
underſtand nor. 

Vor. I. 


gin Northumber- | freſh 


. a4 


of Durham, and put his name upon his coin: 
as he did likewiſe that of Uulſred, Count 


It is reported by 


From the twelfth to the cighteenth, they are 
of the Eiffed. The revetſcs of all; or 
moſt of them, ſeem to be Noblemeti and G6- 
vernours. The reyerſe of the twelfth, ſeetris 
to be in Honour of St. Cuthbert, one of the firſt, 


reateſt; and moſt famous of our Engliſh Saints. 
His 8 c 


life is written both in proſe and verſe by 
Venerable Bede, who was born ſome time be- 
fore Cuthbert died, fo that his ſtory was then 
in memory. When King ted was in 
his loweſt eſtate, abſconding in Athelney, St: 
Cuthbert is ſaid to have a red to him, and 
to his wife's mother, declaring to them, that 
Almighty God was reconciled to him, and par- 
doned his offences (the chiefeft whereof were 
the neglect of his duty, and too much addiction 
to hunting in his youth, as St. Neot warned 


| him) and would: ſuddenly give him a ſignal 


victory over his enemies (which happened at 
Edington in Wiltſhire and would reſtore him 
to his Kingdom. The King, in gratitude, 
= to the ſervice of God, in St. Cuthberf's 

hurch, the Province called now the Biſhoprick 


or chief governour of Hamſhire, upon the 
thirteenth, : 
_ Of the fourteenth I underſtand neither fide. 
The reverſe ſeems to be Bernwaled ; but it is 
unknown to me who he was. So is alſo that of 
the fifteenth, only it was an eminent name a- 
mongſt them; as was alſo Atbelſtan on the 
ſixteenth, That upon the ſeventeenth, was 
likely the valiant and noble Viceroy of Mercia, 
married to the King's daughter Etbelſleda, a 
woman of admirable wiſdom, courage and zeal z 
in ſum; a daughter worthy of ſuch a father. 
The eighteenth, is of Edward Senior, that 
victorious and glorious ſbn and ſucceſſor of King 


Alfred; equal to his father in valour and mili- 
tary ſkill, but inferiour to him in learning and 
knowledge. His actions are ſufficient for a vo- 


lume. On his head is a cloſe (or imperial) 
crown, which is born by few, if any other, be- 
ſides the Kings of England. The reverſe is 
Leofwine, or Lincoln. 
he twenty-third, Beornwald. I rather 
read it Deorwald, i. e. Deirorum ſylva, York- 
woulds; the chief Town win was Bever- 
ly. And the rather, becauſe of the twenty- 
fourth, Diora Moneta, which ſeems to be the 
money of the Deiri, or Yorkſhire-men. 
The reſt of the Coins of this Prince are 
eaſily underſtood. The names upon the re- 
verſes ſeem to have been Noblemen or Go- 


the ſpelling, Fedword ; the reyerſe is Arnerin on 
Eoferwic, i. e. York, The twenty ſixth hath 
the reverſe Othlric on Ring; which might be 
Ringbornan in Lancaſhire, a large Town, and 


Ethelflede. 
underſtand the reverſe. 


The twenty-cighth is of that moſt famous and 
worthy King Aibelſtan, the true progeny of 
ſuch a father and grandfather. In his youth, 


ſhould ones God that he came to the Crown, 
he would perform very great actions for the 
good of his country; and he made him alſo 
(I think the firſt that we find to have received 
that honour in this nation) a Knight, and gave 
him ornaments accordingly z the more likely, 
becauſe ZElfred alſo ordered the robes and cere- 
monies of the Coronation. This prince, ex- 
tended his Victories Northward, even into 


Coven Which countries, till his time, were 
Sſ | never 


vernours. The twenty- fifth is remarkable for 


one of the eight which was built by his ſiſter 
f the twenty-ſeventh, I do not 


his grandfather King Alfred ſaw ſuch a ſpirit | 
and indoles in him, that he foretold, if it 


12. 


13. 
14. 


1g. 


16, 17. 


23. 


24. 


25. 
26. 


27. 
28. 
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tions, 
ther in their 


very mighty and numerous 


— — 


never peaceably ſettled. becauſe the two na- 
i ces and Danes, were mingled tyge- 
R 
ral Kings and Laws, they could never be long 
in n Upon the bn of Scotland, he 
fought one of the moſt terrible battles that 
ever was in England, againſt Anlaf. King of 
Ireland, Conftantine King of Scotland, and a 
Army. Wherein 
were ſaid to be (lain five Kings, and ſeven Earls 


or chief Commanders, beſides vaſt numbers of 


29. 


20. - 


had done amongſt the Eaſt-Angles) 
theſe Danes to live amongſt his natural Sub- 
jects; and chiefly in the great Towns: think- 


inferiour Officers and Soldiers. Authors ſay, 
that King Zthelſtan's valiant Chancellor and 


General Turtetill, did with wonderful courage 


and ſtrength, break through the enemies ranks 
till he met with King Conſtantine, and flew him 
with his own hand. Others ſay, that Conſtan- 
tine was not ſlain, but his ſon. Turketill, 
after all his wars and greatneſs, reſigning his 
eſtates and wealth, repaired to the Monaſtery of 
Croyland, and lived in it till his death. The 
reverſe is Biorneard moneta Londonenſis civitas or 
Hollond ci. The former reading is the true. 

The twenty-ninth is King Edmund, Brother, 
and not inferior in valour or counſel, to Mtbel- 
ſtan. He purſued the deſign of reducing all 
his ſubjects to perfect unity and peace, by ex- 
tirpating thoſe rebellious irreconcileable ene- 
mies, the Danes. In the beginning of his 
Reign, he cleared Mercia of them. For King 
Edward, ſeeing the Kingdom ſo much depopu- 


lated by thoſe deſtructive wars, ever ſince the 


entrance of the Danes; did, upon promiſe and 
oath of fealty. and obedience (as his father alſo 
rmit 


ing, that becauſe of their profeſſion of arms and 
ſoldiery, they would better defend them than 
the Saxons, who were more induſtrious, and 
ſkilful in labour and huſbandry. The;Danes 
alſo, having been themſelves beaten and con- 
quered by him, were very ready to promile 
obedience, peace, and loyalty. But the Saxons, 
by their labours growing rich, and the Danes 
retaining their former tyranical and lazy diſ- 
poſitions, began to oppreſs and domineer over 
the natives. Edmund therefore, began, after 
Mercia, to reduce Northumberland, where re- 
mained the greateſt number of them (for Ed- 
ward himſelf had ſuppreſſed thoſe in Eaſt- 
Anglia,) and to reduce thoſe Northern coun- 
ties into the form of Provinces : and commit- 
ted Cumberland (as a Feud) to Malcolme King of 


Scotland. His zeal for juſtice caſt this heroical 


Prince his life. For, celebrating the feſtival of 
St. Auſtin, and giving thanks for the Converſion 
of the nation; he ſpied amongſt the Gueſts one 
Leof, a notable thief, whom he had before ba- 
niſned. The King's ſpirit was ſo moved a- 
gainſt him, that riſing from the Table, he ſeized 


upon him, threw him to the ground, and was 


about to do ſome violence unto him. The' 
Thief fearing what he had deſerved, with a 
ſhort dagger, which he concealed, wounded 
the King mortally, who died in a ſhort time, 
to the great grief and affliction of his peo- 
ple. The reverſe is very imperfect; but it may 
perhaps be Edward Moneta Theodford, or rather 
Eadmond Martyr, to whoſe Church he gave the 
Town called St. Edmund s-bury. | 
The thirtieth is Eadred, who did not degene- 
rate in the leaſt from his father King Edward, or 
his brethren the precedent Kings. He compleated 
the reduction and ſettlement of the North; 
making O/ulf the firſt Earl of it. The Scots 
voluntarily ſubmitted, and ſwore Allegiance to 
him. Anu. 955. in the fifth year of his reign, 


and was exceedingly. lamented, of his ſubjects. 

Tube chirty-firſt is Eadwig, ſon of King Ed- 

mund, who being come to age, received the 

W ſo lovely a perſon, that he was na- 
the Fair. His actions are yariouſly reported 

by Hiſtorians; generally, they accuſe, him of 

voluptuouſneſs, and;negle& of his affairs; in- 


ſomuch that a great part of the North applied 


againſt Eduy, who with ſorrow (as it is 
the reverſe, ſeems to have been Mint - maſter. 
The thirty-ſecond, Sc Edwy, is here placed 
next to his names - ſake: but it is a miſtake, for 
it ſhould be S Eduynus. There were two 
St, Edwins, both Northumbers 3 the firſt a 
Monk, the ſecond a King. He laid the foun- 
dation of the Cathedral of York ; and was ſlain 
by Penda and Cadwallin the Britain (to whom 
Penda, being taken. Priſoner; had ſworn ſub- 
miſſion ;) Offred his ſon, and the whole Army, 
being diſperſed. . His head was: brought: to 


to very great diviſions and calamities. But this 
was not coined by him, nor do we know by 
whom: neither is it known to what, King 
Bagi, the Mint-maſter, belonged; only. that 
letter A is upon divers Coins, of the Weſt- 
Saxons, and therefore probably this alſo be- 
longed to ſome of thoſe Kings. 

The thirty-third, Zadar, ſon of King Ed- 
mund, peaceably enjoyed the fruits of the la- 
bours and dangers of his predeceſſors. A man 
admired by all, both foreigners and natives, for 
his great piety, juſtice, , prudence, and induſtry 
in governing the Kingdom. Sine prælio omnia 
gubernavit prout ipſe voluit; i. e. he governed all 
at his pleaſure, and that without war. The 
reverſe is, Lech Moneta Hamplonenſis. 

The thirty-fourth is of Zadwærd, ſon of King 
Edgar, by Etbelfleda the fair called alſo Eneda,) 
Daughter of Duke Ordmear. He is much com- 
mended for a virtuous, well-diſpoſed, and 
hopeful Prince ; and ſuch, the ſmall remainders 
of his Hiſtory do truly repreſedt him to be. 
But, by order of his ſtep-mother Alfritba, to 
whom he was too obedient, he was murthered, 
to make way to the Throne for her ſon #1hel- 
red. Edward was accounted a Saint and Mar- 
tyr, becauſe of the many miracles ſaid to be 
done at his Tomb; which occaſioned the re- 
moval of his body from Verebam to a more ho- 
nourable place (Sbaftesbury:) and the Murderer, 
repenting of that wicked action, ſpent the reſt 
of her days in grief and ſevere penances. Who 
that Heremod on the reverſe was, we know not. 

The thirty-fifth is of Etbelred, ſon of Edgar 
by Alfritha, the only weak and flothful Prince of 
all the line of King Egbert; as endeavouring to 
govern his Kingdom, not by true juſtice and 
valour, as his predeceſſors had done, but by 
tricks, and (as they call it) Policy. Firſt, he 
gave an opportunity to the Danes to renew 
their invaſions z- and then, negligently or un- 
fortunately, oppoſing them, he brought the 
Kingdom into great poverty and calamity, and 
afterwards into ſubjection unto thoſe an- 
cient enemies and robbers of the country: by 
his lazineſs, loſing all that his forefathers by 


St. Dunſtan foretold of him at his Baptiſm, 
Egbert began the advancement of the Kingdom, 
by reducing it into one Moxarchy; his ſucceſſors 


it, by ſubduing the Danes and all other ene- 
mies: Edgar enjoyed it in full peace, proſpe- 
rity, and glory; and his ſon this Ætbelred, 

| ſuffered 


and flower, of his youth, he ſickened, and died, 


themſelves to his Brother Eagar, and ſer him 
up | "Ti 
thought) ſickened, and died, An. 958. Heriger on 


York-minſter ; and that whole Kingdom came in- 


their induſtry had acquired; as Hiſtorians ſay 


valiantly defended, and ſettled and augmented 
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cauſe of ruin left unpractiſed in his long * 


ſuffered it it to run down again into a worſe con- 
dition than ever. And indeed it would be 


ſtrange to 1 imagine ſo great a change in one 


man's time z did it not appear, that there was no 
» VIZ. 
his =_ ligence, - cowardice, want of intelli- 

and updcilfulnefs in war; and the 


the particulars whereof have filled the tedious 
relations of our Hiſtorians. 
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Notes upon Ta B. I. 


By MW. THORESBY. 


iſt, FEOTHELVEARD REX (Occident. 


Saxonum.) Reverſe, EADMVND 
Monetarius. 


2d, COENVVLF REX (Merciorum. ) Re- 
verſe, LVL. 


| 5 BEORMIRIC REX (Cænwulf's Suc- 
ceſſor.) Reverſe, EELHEARD 3 whether no- 
bleman or Minter, is uncertain. 


4th, ECGBEARHT REX (the Great.) Re- 


| verſe, DEBLS MONET Arius ; the monogram 


makes EBOR ACum. 
5th, EOBA ; but the head of Cynetbrith, the 
Wife of Offa. Reverſe, CYNETHRETH 


REGIN-.-M (in the Center) is for Merciorum. 


6th, AETHELVVLEF REX. Reverſe, 
BRITH MONET Arius. 

th, ZtheLVVLF REx. Reverke DVNN 
MONETArius. 
* 8h, PLEGMVND ARCHIE Piſcopus ; a 
Paſtoral Staff. Reverſe, ETHELVVLF MO- 
netarius. 

gth, ETHELSTAN REX (the Monarch;) 
the Reverſe is evidently EBORAC. A. (AEc- 
cleſia as Ecclea is frequently writ in the barba- 
rous Age.) Civitas REGNALD MONeta. 

10th, ETHELRED REX ANGLOrum. 
The Reverſe ſeems to have been God RIC 
MOneta On L.VND or LIN. 

1ith, XTHERED REX ANGLOrum. 
Reverle, OSGVT MOnetarius On WIN Ceap- 
ren ( Vincbeſter.) 

ab ALFRED REX. Reverſe, CVD- 
BERHT. 

13th, AELFRED REX. Reverſe, 
VVLEFRED. 

14th, ALFRED. below ORSNA and a- 
bove FORDA, as it is by Sir Andr. Fountain 


more correctly deſeribed; it ſeems deſigned for 


22 which was ſometimes writ Oxnaford, as 


appears by the Saxon Chron. Ann. 912, Re- 
verſe, BERNFALED or BERNFALD Re- 


gis MOnetarius. (D ard R being inter woven 


in the true draught of it.) 


15th, ELFRED REX. Reverſe, LVDIG 


 MONetarius. 


16th, Reverſe, ETHELSTAN MOneta- 
rius. 


17th, ZTHERED/Zthelred, E and L in 
one) MOnetarius. 
18th, EADP(W) ARD REX ANeglorum. | 
Reverſe, LEFWINE ON LINK (Lincoln.) 
This, with the reſt of the ſame form, I take to 
be Edward the Confeſſor's (not Edward Sen.) and 
communicated them as ſuch to Sir Andrew 
Fountain, who has afforded them his Sanction. 
The next is EADWEARD of a different Or- 
thography ; upon which it may not be amiſs to 
obſerve, that as there were Three Edwards be- 
fore the coming of the Normans, ſo there are as 


1 


1 * a * 
a : 2 — 
* 120 
* 7 
1 6% 


many "material diftinaions. upon "the Coins thit 
bear the ſame name; which, in my flender 
opinion, may be thus beſt accommodated to the 
ſeveral Princes. Thoſe with the Half - face and 
Scepter, to Edward Senior: Thoſe with the Full- 


face and arched Crown to Edward the Confeſſor: 
great | And thoſe without either Crown ot Sce 
| 1 enmities, and treaſons of the nobility z 


ptery- and 
indeed, for the moſt part, without amy Effigics 
at all, to Edward the Martyr; which have alle 
this further diſt inction in the form of the VV; 
not Þ; and they differ alſo in the Orthogra- 
phy, the latter part of the name being always 
WEAR D not PARD. By this ifribarion, 

each King has his diſtin * and with: 
out this, Edward the Martyr 


19th, EADVVEARD REX, 7 Revert: 
EADMVND MONen. | 

20th, Same. Reverſe, ETHERED MOrnieta, 

21ſt, Same, Reverſe, H . p cn 


22d, Same. Reverſe, BEANSTAN (00 
BEAHSTAN Beeſton.) MOneta. 
23d, Reverſe, BEORNWALD MOneta. ; 

' 24th, Reverſe, DIORA MONETa. 

25th, IEDP (W) ERD REEX. Reverſe, 
ARNERIM ON EOFERPic (York) in which 
Northern parts the name is often by the vulgar 
pronounced Yedward to this day. Dr. Wotton 
reads the Reverſe, ARN. Eopl Regis MONe- 
tarius EOFRÞ1c, And ſo the next OL. 
REgis MO Netarius. 

26th, EADWEARD REX. Reverſe, 
ODeLRIc MONeta (or Monetarius) de 
RINLofa, hodie Runckborne, as Sir Andrew 
Fountain reads it. 

27th, EADWARD REx. Reverſe, SÞ(W) 
EART. MONetarius PIncear xen, Wincheſter, 
with PAX in the middle. 

28th, ETHELSTAN REX. Reverſe, BI- 
ORNEARD MOneta LONDini Clvitatis. 


'MONeta. 


GAR MOneta de NORTH WIC. 


Zoth, EADRED REX. Reverſe, VNBEIN 
MONET Arius. 


31ſt, EADWIG REX. Reverſe, HERE- 
GER MO. 


32d, SC (Sanctus) EADWI, Reverſe, BADI 
MONetarius. 

33d, EADGAR REX ANGLOrum. Re- 
verſe, LEOFSIC MOneta HAMTonenſis. 

34th, EADWEARD REX. Reverſe, 
HEREMOD Monetarius. 


3th, ETHELRED REX ANGLOrum. 


is wholly ex- 
cluded ; which is hard upon him who reigned 


| five years in an Age wherein the Saxon A 
are moſt plentiful]. 


29th, EADMUND REX. Reverſe, EAD- - 


Reverſe, ODA MOnetarius de WELINGford: 


In the four quarters, is CRVX. 


Saxon Coins. T A B. III. 


Notes upon Tab. III. by Mr. WALKER. 


LL the firſt ten, are of Cut (called tbe 
Great) the firſt Daniſh King of Eng- 

land. There are very many of his Coins ex- 
tant, I have only deſcribed thoſe wherein is 
ſome notable variety, Though Swane his fa- 
ther made divers conqueſts, and ſeveral coun- 
tries as well as perſons (prefering his activeneſs 
before Ætbelred's ſloth, without regarding the 
juſtice of the cauſe) ſubmitted to him, and paid 


largely for his protection; yet was he never 


King, 


19. 


20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 


24. 
25. 


26. 


, * 


"San COINS. 
2 OE ay "OT ; — 


S 9 N eÞy 


* 


13. 


8 mY an open 
with lilies z which would make me ſuſpect that 
Coin to be counterfeit, were it not that our 


—King, nor aſſumed (he nor his ſon) the tide; 


till Edmund Ironſide conſented — _ the 
Kingdom with him. Amongſt a e figures 
of Cnut, only one (the ſeventh) is with a 
one Cc to that 
Kings before him, adorned: 


iſtorians ſay, that when he was young he 


many, and. 
in thoſe times. But one time, being mightily 
by his Courtiers, he chanced to be up- 
Sea-banks, whither - commanded: his 
brought; where, fitting down 
in Majeſty, he told the fea, 


I think with all European Princes 


commanded the ſea to be 
channel, and not to cover 


ad, but the water daſhed upon 
upon be told his flatterers, that they ſhould 
hence-forward forbear all-boaſting of his power 
and After this, it is 3 that 
he would never wear a Crown. Others fay, 
that he never wore a Crown after his corona- 
ton; and that then alſo, at his coronation, 

ently e Hos ig ed yephentty ware 

| he took it off, and fixed it upon the head 
of our Saviour crucified. The ordinary cover- 
ing of his head was ſometimes a Mitre (as 
fig. 6.) at other times a cap (as fig. 5.) and at 
times a triangular * covering, uſed after 
him by Andronicus the Eaſtern Emperor, and 
by St. Edward the Confeſſor. The reverſe of 
the firſt, is Faribein Monet Eoforwick, i. e. York; 


of the ſecond: Sunolf; of the third, Crinam. 


The fourth is Vulnotb. All coined at York. 

The fifth is Leodmer, and ſeems to have been 
coitied' at Raculfminſter, now Reculver. 

The ſixth hath Lawine, or Dover. 

The ſeventh hath Wulfric on Lunden. 

The eight is Selwi, at Theoford. 

The ninth is Outherim, at York. 

The tenth is Cnut, aged, with a Diadem a- 
bout his head. The reverſe is Nadwin Moneta: 
The name of the _—_ I cannot read. In his 
= ber or unjuſt, oppreſſion or murder : to 
acquire and ſettle che Kingdom to himſelf and 
Poſterity. Which being performed, as well as 

could, he endeavoured to act more juſtly 


he 
and plauſibly, that he might retain the obedi- 


ence of the people, which he had fo unjuſtly | 
gotten. Yet not long 


poſſeſſed Olavus King of Norway of his domi- 
nion, about Ar. 1029. IE 

The eleventh is of Harold, Cnut's ſecond ſon, 
called for his ſwiftneſs Hares-fooft. To his eldeſt 
ſon Suane, ſuſpected to be none of his own, 
Cnut gave the Kingdom of Norway: to Harold, 
his ſecond ſon (by foreign writers alſo called a 
Baſtard) the Kingdom of England: and to 
Hardacnut, his fon by Emma, he gave Denmark. 
Harold's Reign was ſhort, about four years, 
and employed more in endeavouring to ſettle 
his title, than in performing any worthy action. 
The reverſe is, Godric at Theotford. 

The twelfth is of the ſame, with a Diadem 
about his Helmet. The reverſe is, Sliwine on 
Theodford. - | | 

The thirteenth is of Hartbacnut. He reigned 
about two years, and died ſuddenly at a great 
feaſt in Lambeth. Little of note is mentioned 
of him, beſides that he was very affectionate to 
his mother's children; and that he loved good 


was his land, and the water his wa- 


cating, making four meals a day. The reverſe 
is Elaine on Wie. ——— Worceſter. 
The fouftcenth is of St. Zdward the Confeſſor ; 
of whom there e Te, Coins ſtill extagt. 
have preſented only of moſt variety. This 
repreſents him as a young, man ſitting with a 
ſtaff ot ſcepter (which amongſt. the Romans 
was the Haſta Pura and Sceptrum, ſometimes 
made of Ivory, and many times with an Eagle 
on the top of it; inſtead of which, our Kings 
| commonly a Croſs, tho* not always of the 
ſame faſhion , ſometimes alſo a Lily :) In his 
left hand, a globe, with a croſs faſtened in it. 
This was uſed only by Chriſtian Emperors and 
Kings, as intimating that they had that power 
through the virtue af the Croſs, or Paſſion, of 


upon | our Saviour. The Pagan Roman , Emperors 


' uſed rather a tern or oar faſtened to a globe, 
ſhewing that they ſteered the world; not ex- 
preſſing whencethey received that power. Where- 
as Suidas faith of Juſtinian, that in his lefc 
hand he carried a globe with a eroſs upon it; 
ſignifying, that by faith in the Croſs of Chriſt he 


was advanced to be Lord of the world, i. e. 
that he obtained that Dominion by Chriſt cru- 


cifled, who was now made Lord of Lords, and 
Prince, over the Kings of the earth. This 
Prince was ſon to King Atbelred; ſo that in 
him, to the great joy of the Engliſh (the Da- 
niſh Government being extiriguilhed) the no- 
ble ancient Saxon Line was reſtored. He was 
a Prince of very great juſtice, devotion, mild- 
neſs, bounty, and many other excellent virtues, 
And indeed, ſeveral things reported to his pre- 
judice, ſeem capable of a rational Apology ; as 
the hard u 
wife Edith. Neither wanted he courage, or di- 
ligence: but the factions of the great nobility, 
and the ambition of Earl Godwin, required a 
more ſevere, if not auſtere, Government. The 
reverſe, Othgrimon Efrituc, I conceive to be York, 
The fifteenth is of the ſame Edward, but 
with an unuſual ornament upon his head: in 


his hand, a ſcepter ending in a Lily. The re- 


verſe perhaps is Ailmer on Scrobe. — coined at 
Shroweſbury. | 

The ſixteenth is of the ſame, with an Im- 
perial or cloſe crown: his Scepter hath three 
pearls croſs-wiſe. On the reverſe, is a Croſs 
between four martlets, I ſuppoſe ; which was 
the original or firſt of thoſe Arms they call the 
Arms of the Weſt-Saxons (though Arms and 
Scutcheons, Sc. are of a later invention,) and 
are now of the City of London, and of divers 
other places : But they are, in ſeveral 
lars, dived from what they were in his time: 
perhaps for the greater beauty. The reverſe of 
the fixteemth is imperfeft. That of the 
ſeventeenth, I cannot read : perhaps, it is the 
ſame with that of the nineteenth. | 

Of the eighteenth, the reverſe is Walter on 
Eoferwick. | 

The nineteenth is Edward, with a crown Im- 
perial, and Scepter; on it, a croſs like that of an 
Archbiſhop. The Reverſe is, Drintmer on Wal. 
perhaps Walli 


ling ford. 1 
The twentieth is Edward, with a crown 
pearled : the reverſe may be —dinnit on Leiceſter. 
The twenty firſt hath another unuſual orna- 
ment on his head: the reverſe is Siztmait on 
e ue 0657 ſome place in Sutbfolk. 
The twenty-ſecond is of Harold, a younger 
ſon of Earl Godwin, How he gained the King- 
dom, whilſt the rightful Heir Edgar was alive, 
except by force and power, I know not. Some 


ſay, King Edward bequeathed it to him; con- 


ceiving Edgar not ſo able to govern: others, 
that he was choſen by the conſent of the 
4 | Nobility ; 


ſage of his mother Emma, and his 


icu- 


14. 


Ss. a, J 


_ bc a.m. * 


— 
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23. 


26. 


28, 29. 
30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


di 


6 


ſo ended the | 
Godwin and his family; as alſo of the King- 
dom of the Saxons. 0 ft 


as afterwards. (The like tax of three half-pence 


ſeem to be'neceſſary for that payment, muſt 


thirtieth. Theſe coins of St. Peter, with the 


very troubleſome about the times 
and after. There ſeem to have been two of 


Zut his 
uſed all means, 


S 
0 f accordingly. 


elf very 
more 


ign I hinted before, that the Nobility and Gover- 


being killed before in a battle near York. And 
t power and ambition of Earl 


From the twenty-third- to the twenty - eighth, 
is Sancti Petri moneta; moſt of them coined at 
York, yet with ſeveral ſtamps. I am in great 
doubt, whether theſe were coined for Peter-pence 
(or Romeſcot Y which was an annual tax of a 


noy each houſhold; given for the Weſt- 


Kingdom by King Ina, about Aung 720; 


and for Mercia by King Offa; and id at the 
, as ſome 
ſay, for the education of Saxon Scholars at 


feſtival of S. Petri ad vincula; at 


Rome; but afterwards, as a Grant for the uſe 
of the Pope himſelf, not then ſo well provided 


and a ſieve of oats for each family, was about 
the ſame time given by the Polonians, upon the 
ſame reaſons.) Or it may be, it was the ordi- 
vary money coined by the Archbiſhop, whoſe 
famous Cathedral was St. Peter's. For amongſt 
the great number of ſuch coins, I have ſeen 
very few (one is the 26th inthis Table) ſtamped 
other where. Beſides, there is ſuch great varie- 
ty in the ſtamps that very many, more than 


needs have been coined : nor is the ſword a pro- 
per ſymbol for St. Peter. | 

The twenty-ſixth. What the word in the 
reverſe ſignifies, whether the name of a perſon 
or place, I know not. 


The twenty-eighth, and twenty-ninth, St. 
Neglino. I do not underſtand, as neither the 


three following, and divers others ſcattered in 
the other plates, were found at Harkirk in the 
pariſh of Sepbton in Lancaſhire, as they were 
digging fora burying- place; and were all aſter- 
wards engraved and printed in one large ſheet : 
but having ſeen many of the ſame, it was not 
fitting to omit them here. | 

The thirty-firſt, is of Berengarius, King of 
Italy, in Charles the Great's time, The reverſe 
ſhews the building of ſome church ; but what 
church we know not : the words Chriſtiana Re- 
ligio ſhew alſo ſo much. ; 

The thirty-ſecond is Ludovicus Pius. The 
reverſe much the ſame. _.. 7 | 
The thirty third is of Carlus Magnus; and 
informs us of his true name, which was not 
Carolus from Charus or Carus; but Carlus, in 
the Northern languages ſignifying a man, vir, 
or a ſtrong man. Metulla was one of the coin- 
ing places in France, in his time. 

The thirty - fourth is Anlaf Cyning 


3 a name 


them; one, King of Ireland z another, of ſome 
of Northumberland. V. Tab. II. c. 28. 

hat that not unelegant figure in the midſt 
implies, as alſo that in the reverſe, except it be 
the front of ſome church, I cannot conceive; as 


* 


only the 


The thirty ſeventh is of 
The reverſe is Leofwyine on Brig biſtall. 


Ethelſtan, 


ſtamp a church with graſſes upon r his coin; till 
en ſnewed me on: g coin of ;Sihtric - - 

(Anlaf's father) « Chriſtian, the very ſame fi- 

gurey;''the-Mint-maſter forhaſte.,. DAL cher | 


Mr. 


reaſon, making uſe of the ſame ſtamp. :. 

The thirty-fifth. is of the unfortunate i hel- 
red, and is mentioned here, becauſe coined by 
Earl Godwin in Kent. Whence appears what 


nors put their names vpop the coins;3 and not 


Mint-maſters; as was more. frequent in 


* 


France. 


The thirty-ſixth is of Harold, the 550 of God: | 


win, The reverſe is Brunſton on Lot fecit. 


Brunſtan ſeems to have been only a Mint-maſter 3 


where Loi is, I know not. 1 e 
Harold ſon of Cnut. 


Ihe thirty - eighth hath the reverſe Brintanmere, 
on Wallingford, as I conceive. Theſe three by 
misfortune were miſplaced, yet fit to be known 
becauſe of the places of their ſtamping. 


— 8 


Mees upon TAB. Il. 
YM. 1 HORESB x. 


iſt, FANVT REX ANGLorum. Reverſe, 
. FARDEIN MONetarius de EOFer- 
ad, [Reverſe, SYNOLF MoOnetarius de 
EOFerwick. ME | 
3d, Reverſe, CRINAN MoOnetarius, de 
EOfFeRwick. Ky 
4th, CNVT. . Reverſe, WyLNOTH MO- 
netarius-de EOFeR Wick. | * 
th, CNV T REX. Reverſe, LLODMER 
ON RINCofa (Runcofam, built by Ethelfleda, 
Sax. Chron. Anno 913.) 
6th, CNVT REX ANGLorum. Reverſe, 
LVFFWIN ON DOF (Dover.) | 
7th, CNVT REX ANGLORUM. Re- 
verſe, WVLFRIC ON LVNDene (London.) 
8th, Reverſe, SELWIN ON THEOTFord 
(Thetford. ) | 
gth, Reverſe, OVTHGRIM MoOnetarius 
de EOFerwick. | 
ioth, CNVT REX. Reverſe, NODWIN 
MONetarius de IIRAT, | 
11th, HAROLD REX ANGLorum. Re- 
verſe, GOTHRIC ON THEO T Ford, with 
PAX in the Center, | 
12th, HAROLD REEX Anglorum. Re- 
verſe, SLEWINE ON THEO Tford. 
13th, HARTHACNVT REX. Reverſe 
ELWINE ON WIGEpacearcep (Worceſter.) 
14th, EDWARD reX ANGLORum, Re- 
verſe, OTHGRIM'ON EFeR Wic (Zork.) 
15th, EDWErD REX. Reverſe ALMER 
ON SCROBErbyjpix (Shrewſbury.) | 
16th, EADWARd 'reX ANGLOrum. Re- 
verſe, BRANd on Walingford.. F 
17th, BRINTRIL ON WAL Ingford. - 


18th, EADWEARD REX. Reverſe, 


WALTER on EOpeppic. : -. 

19th, EADWARD REX. Reverſe, 

DRINTMER ON WAL ingpoſid. 11. 
z0th, EADWaRD REX. ANGLOrum. 

Reverſe, RDIN NIT (or rather BRIN) ON 
21ſt, EDWERD REX. Reverſe, .SIET- 

MAIT ON SVTHO : as Mr. O. V. or ra- 


Vor. I. | 


Te ther 


8 Nt 


: 7 
- . * 
2 „%% „„ „„ rn owQw egy oo ww + 
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SIETVEN MONearius 4 80518 1 here id nods dns — Hiſtories, but 
ED more e oy — Etmiund ſurnamed 7ronfids, the valiant ſon of 
| | King theleed, and Sd. Zdmund King of che 
Eaſt: Angles. Zaum Ironſide reigned fo ſhort: 
a tie, char there are very fe af: Ray; coins 
; probably be 
e Was very: 
bold indefatigable Soldier, tos anfortunate 
being in moſt of his enterprizes betrayed or 
defeated by the” Traitor. Zaric ; who, being a 
Fot by his infaunions 
afty wit; and fair. ho 
vf #hoſo times 
— F erualty; His 
ather of ulnolh, the | 


The fourth is Eibelſtun Rex Anglorum. Re- 
28th; SC (Sanctus) N (for P) Ea r- N verſe, ra (MONTE en Deorabi. Coined 5 
. ber de. Reverſe, EBORACEns: Clvitas. | 
2 cp 9tby Sem Samerniſtake. Reverſe, EBORAcens: 
C 


ad Sci (Sand N rRTRt. e E. 
BO A0 E nne or EBORACEuſium CIVitas. 
zth; SCI. — Moneta. Reverſe, E- 
CEns ” CTY ras. | 8 "ha | 
1 . * we SCF PETRI MOneta. Reverſe, E- 
5; eee OvVins* 
(2&1, SCI. PET Moneta. Are fs, 

er ERMIT M;. 


yu 


'- 18 


45 g e n PETRI, MOneta. - Reverſe 


elIvitas. The two next tre, 


_— defigned by the bungling minters of 
thoſe ages, for the ſame Inſcriptions. 


IVEtas. by change of V conſonant 
is freq A in other languages: 
d's vmpartiv Etymol. in his Arch. 


F 
(Mr. L. Lh 
wag As engraved, I can make nothing of it. 
«JO can make in 

: ſt. 8 REX. Reverſe, 
C RISTIANA RELIGIO. | 
32d, HL, VDOVVICVS IMPerator. Thayeto 


bt * them, tid the laſt three letters are very 


diſtinctly IMP. not IRE, as engraved before. 
Reverſe; XIPSTIANA RELIGIO. 
33d, CARLVS REX FRancorum., Re- 


a5 verſe, METXVLLO, 


ih, ANLAF CVNINC (King.) Re- 
WF” FARNAN MONETA. Dr. Wotton 
ſuppoſes this coined at Farne-Iſland, when An. 
was baptized, arid this to be the book with 

ſeven Seals, &c. 
| ach, ®THELRAD REX ANGLOrum. 


Reverſe, GODWINE Moneta CANTpape|be' be 


Roari.) the people of Kent. 

th, HAROLD RE X. Reverſe, 

NNSTAY: ON LOTF; I I fuppoſe | for 

TFo 0 

th, HAROLD REX ANGLorum. Re- 
2 LEOF WINE ON BRIczrrop (Briſtow.) 

38th, BRINITNÆER (vr MAR) ON 

e in 20 center N 11 is PAX. 
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. Saxon Coins,, TA B. IV. 


. 2 . 


1 1 


Netes por Tab: W. be denn | 


N this plate ate collected dees . nal | 


coins, yet ſuch as I conceive to have be- 
longed to theſe Nations: ſome alſo of furmer 
Kings are repeated ; but for the moſt part the 
faces and inal, the ceverſesare' divers, | They 
are added here, in hope that it may not be un- 
- grateful@ 1 them who the curioſity to col- 
"let theſe rarities, to have the more alliftince 
for the underſtanding of them. 

The firſt is of the unfortunate King Ætbelred, 
us fire polike the ordinary dne; the reverſe 


3. 15 e between the —— of the croſs, 
e _ Winſtan moneta on * 
„ Ahe e804 Spread Eagle, Anlaf nung. 


The reverſe ÆAtbelrad mineiric. which ſeems to 
be'Mint-maſter. $23.3 

The third: is Eadmund Ner. Reverſe, Re- 
rim moneta. Which Edmund this was, is un- 


certain. Beſides the ſon of Edward Sen. (of 


whom we have ſpoken before, Tab. II. c. 29.) 


HEE | 


| 


extant of him; thoſe which 
thougho his, ard ih this Fable. | 


mam of a my 1 
we" apa 


2 . 4922 men Ling 
in . ae du 
brother Aelmer was the 
father of Earl Godwin. 


at Darby. 128 0 


the place of coining c- 
Who it was I know not. 


| The ſeventh ſeets to. be of Odem 
of the Weſt: Saxons. Of -whom ſee” vs rs 75 
[ 2: of che Northumbers. I know not:where 

begin to read the letters: on che reverſe: * nor 

do J underſtand them. 88 Th 
The eighth is Eadred Rex. The reverſs; 
Manna moneta. T his face refembles —— in 


Tab. II. c. 30. % 4 th 70 


tant in Ireland. 


who it is. 


ceive, by the words Midino on the ninth coin. 


the diviftions and countries in Ireland. 


of the other, I know not of whom it is. 


known, 
The fifteenth I do not nn | 


verſe, .Ceolbeard, I underſtand not. 
beauty and unuſualneſs of the reverſe. 


was the fon of Edward Sen. of whom before: 


The fifth 18 aches face: o Ning Ethelred. 
Reverſe,. Watifreth moneta e ' Ipſwich 


The ſixth is Zadmund. ' Reverſe, Brin LYG. 


The-niathz eleventh; wwelfih, and — 
ſeventh, ſcem to be of the ancient Iriſh Kings, 
the only ones that I ever ſaw. | The letters are 
very unuſual, and therefore difficult to be read 
or underſtood. The nimh I conjecture to be 
Dida Medino. The reverſe, two hands in the 
oppoſite angles of a croſs. . The word ſeems to 
Imiconeic, a name (as I am r ſtill ex- 


The tenth, if is be not Off, 1 know vor 
The eleventh is Fe an Frith Prince: I con- 


Midini upon this and the twelfch, ſeems to refer 
or belong to Midia, now ealled Meath, one of 


The thirteenth is . Rex. Reverſe, 
Athered manta Lundonia. It was probably one 
of the Edwards, but theeffigies being like none 


The fourteenth, Dmo, unleſs it be one of 
the Edmonds, I cannot gueſs at it; but the 
countenanee, cloaths, &c, are not like any of 
the other. The reverſe alſo is ny un. 


The ſixteenth is Coenuulf a Mercian ; but not 
like any of thoſe already deſcribed. The re- 


The ſeventeenh is ſet. down, becauſe. of the 


The eighteenth. There were divers #tbel- 
ans:: one was tlie fon. either of Egbert or 
/Etheluulf, and was King of Kent; another 


the third was a Daniſh King called Gormund, 
who being overcome by Alfred at the battle of 
Eddington, ſubmitted himſelf and his army, 
either to embrace the Chriſtian Religion or de- 
patt the. whole Country. Himſelf with thirty 
of his chiefeſt Commanders were baptized, 
with a great part of the Army; the reſt quitted 
the Realm. King Alfred was his Godfather, 
and called him At belſtan, and gave him the 
Kingdom of the Eaſt-Angles, then very much 
diſpeopled by the cruel wars. I take this coin 
to 


10. 


11. 


13. 


I 4+ 


1 . dul... A 


19. 


20. 


22. 
Perhaps, 
int Bri- . 
tanniæ. 
Sim. Dun. 


24. 
mm Tit. 
Hon. p. 606, 

2 3+ ; 


24. 


25. 


See Mr. Tho- 
reſby's own 
Note. 


26. 
27. 


28. 


29. 


verſe ſeems to be Daniſh language, and not 

underſtood by Mg 1. | | 
The ninewenth 

tribute it to the valiant rande if I could find 


troubleſome, (++ 


: SS, y 4, * 


The twenticth is of St. Edward the Confeſſor ; | 
bliſhed here, becauſe! by the reverſe it ſhould 
 leem, what I have read alſo, that he either 
founded or re- edified che great Church of St. 


& of Ednend: I ſhould . 


0 
* 3 
N 


the time of King chelſtan, ind dB 
niſh King (whom the fable; miſealls) enemy for 
a long time to thelſtan. The two comba- 
tants alſo ſeems to have been very eminent 


their valour and oy ments, U 6 theſe 
others of bis coings- but his Mig wan fort ad = 47 


true conſiderations (according to the gaſtom of 
the times about the. holy: war) ſome ill-emplayed 
perſons raiſed that forry childiſh fable. 

| . The thirtieth is of tbelſtan; to brie I under- 
ſtand not. The. reverſe, || Pauls; mone(a Leiec, 
ſeems to imply its being coined at Leiceſter 


* 14.1 „Ula | 


Edmuntt at Bury... | N 
The twenty-firſt is Æibelnoth an Snoteneg bam 
(Nottingham.) Who is meant by it 1 know 
not; but it is of no value, ſince both ſides are 
the ſame. — of F111 | 
The twenty-ſecond ſeems to be of the great 


Atbelſtan; what [to Brie} means, I know not 5. 
The reverſe is Regnald moneta Eaferwic. 
The twenty-third, I believe, was of Ethel- 
ſtan King of Kent, a very valiant Prince, and 
fortunate againſt the Danes: he died young. 
The reverſe is Berbarbed on; but no place 
mad. 1 erf 4 il Nin 
The twenty fourth, is of King Edgar, of 
whom we have ſpoken before. The reverſe is 
Wermod moneila. | 2 
The twenty fifth, Sci Canuti. This rare coin 
was lent us by that ingenious and worthy Gen- 
tleman Mr. Ralph Thoresby ; which he ſaith was 
ſent him out of Swedeland | 
vault in Juitland. The reverſe in à croſs IHC 
(Jeſus) INRI (Jeſus Nazarenus Rex Judæo- 
rum). A and D are conjectured to be Anglia 


and Dania, that King (as Saxo Grammaticus, 


Hiſt. lib. lx. noteth) looking upon his preten- 


ſions to the Crown of England as juſt as any of 


his predeceſſors, was reſolved to attempt the 


The twenty-ſixth I cannot 2 

The twenty - ſeventh is alſo of Ethelſtan, pro- 
bably King of Kent; becauſe of his helmet 
made after an antique faſhion, but uſeful; 
covering the nape of the neck, and a bar de- 
ſcending , as low as his noſe: he hath alſo a 
gorget. The reverſe, Smala, I take to be the 
name of the Mint-maſter. 

The twenty-eighth is Wiglaf. After that 
Beornuulf was ſlain by the Eaſt-Angles, and 
Ludican by Egbert; This Wiglaf obtained (I 
know not how) the Mercian Kingdom. But 
he being alſo overcome by Egbert, reſigned, and 
Egbert reſtored it to him under a certain tribute; 
and ſo he reigned thirteen years. Little is re- 
corded of him. Redward was Mint-maſter. 

The twenty-ninth is Sibtric Rex DHGH. 


What theſe letters ſignify is unknown to me. 


He was a Daniſh King in Northumberland, 
and was, for his pride and tyranny, very much 
hated of his neighbours. To ſtrengthen him- 
ſelf, he deſired ro marry Edith the lifter of the 
great ZEthelſtan; who would not conſent, till 
he promiſed to become Chriſtian, as he did, 
and was baptized, but died not long after. His 
two ſons, becauſe they would not turn Chriſti- 
ans, fl-d their country, Gudferth went into 
Scotland, and Anlaf into Ireland; where they 


wrought all the miſchief they could again{ the 


Engliſh, till Æthelſtan utterly vanquiſhed 
them both. V. Tab. Il. c. 9. The reverſe is 
Colbrand. Why may not this be that Colbrand, 
in the Romance of Guy of Warwick, men- 


* tioned by Knighton and others to have comba- 


ted, and been vanquiſhed by, that famous Earl; 
whoſe valour deſcrved bett-r, than to have been 
diſcredited by thoſe fabulous, if not ridiculous, 
Exaggerations. However, it appears by this 
coin, that thoſe perfons were Contemporaries, 


being found in a 


| the 
| and afterwards faithfully performed, as may be 


The dhirty-Gtüt, 1 read- Badred Ren, (The 
reverſe, Garuurd munif Wi. 
verſe, Uulſgar, under the front of a Church, 
probably Weſtminſter- Abby. 

The thirty-third is Bertbulf Rex 
Mercians; whom we have menti 
The reverſe is Byrnuuald. | 

The chirty-fourth is Aulnf Rem te do; the 
meaning unknown. The reverſe is Radulf, un- 
der ſuch a plant as is alſo in a coin of 
St. Edward's. | | 


- 


ac nA 2* 


The thirty-fifth is a very old face ) if of any, 


i oppo it muſt be of St. Edwards The fe- 
e is Thory on Zoferuic. 
The 7 thirty-ſixth, St. Neglin. I have al- 
ready dectared that I knew not who he was. 
"The thirry-ſeventh ſeems to be of 
Prince; to me not legible. | 
The thirty- eighth is Edwin Rex. This ſeems 
to have been the glorious King of the Nor- 
thumbers ; who, being forced out of his country 
by a cruel and tyrannical Uſurper, betook him- 
ſelf to Redwald King of the Eaſt Angles; who 
alſo, after many promiſes and threats, agreed 
to deliver him up to his enemy. At which time 


* 
. 


a che worthy Edwin was comforted by a meſſenger 
regaining, of K. 0 ä 4 


from God, promiſing him ſafety, his King- 


JI Sc. and, laying his right hand upon 


Edwin's head, bad him remember that ſign ; 
which when it came to paſs, he ſhould receive 
Goſpel. This, Edwin faithfully promiſed, 


read in Venerable Bede in his ſecond Book of 
the Ecel. Hiſtory, which, in great part, is con- 
cerning this valiant, victorious, religious Prince. 
His converfion fell out in the year of Chriſt 
627. The reverſe is Sefwel on Eoferwic. 

The thirty-ninth hath a corenet upon his 
helmet. Afrhel. Rex may either be Ethelred, 
Ethelwolf, or Etbelſtan; though the face re- 


preſents none of them. The reverſe is not 


legible. | 

The fortieth is taken out of Dr. Plo?'s hiſto- 
ry of Oxfordſhire; it was found in digging the 
works at Oxford, and is, or not long ſince was, 
in the poſſeſſion of Sir Fobn Holman. It is ſup- 
poſed to be the gold given by St. Edward the 
Confeſſor at his curing the Scropbulæ, or the Kings- 
Evil. It is worth noting that it hath upon it 
the figure of a woman veiled (not unlike a 
Nun;) whether of the bleſſed Virgin, or ſome 
other holy woman, I cannot determine. Bur it 
ſeems much more proper for that function, than 
that now uſed of an Angel; which was taken 
from the French, | 


It remains that we declare whence we re- Mr: Walker's 


ceived* theſe coins. H A were ſuch as were account, from 
whom he had 
the Coins: 


found in making a burial-place at Harkirk in 
the Pariſh of Sephton in Lancaſhire. 

TS, is John Speed in his Chronicle; which 
he copied out of Sir John Cotton's ſtore in his 
famous library. 

WC, are thoſe which were, with great care, 
judgment, and expence, collected by that moſt 


C 


Sec Mr. 


«+a Thoreſby's 
an Iriſh own Note. 


worthy ' 


30. 


31. 
32. 


33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 


37. 
0 8. 


39. 


40. 


— 


7 . N f | 7 *. 
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16. 


' Yotkthive whob 
I fathers 


not but. obſerve, that there are more apparent 


built by Etbelſleda Queen of the 
verſe, CEOLHEARD. 


3 


ifigenious © tyeafaret of andiefit 
liam Charleton 3 whoſe kind- 


Saxon C 0 


-- 19th; |EADVVEARD''REX. | Reverſe, 17. 
HEREMOD, a-nobleman, or minterr. 
18th, ZTHELSTAN REX, che averſe 18. 


ay. Reverſe, ABERTEE MOnera EOfer- 


1 — 


. b . * 
2 1 1 941 d 2 


” 


Notes upon Ta B. IV. 


Y W. THORESBY, 
Af, IHELRED REX AIGISTA, . which 


4 ſeems to be deſigned for REX AN- 
GLOrum, and to be either the Engraver's or 
Minter's miſtake. Reverſe, WINSTAN MO- 
netarius NN » (Wincheſter) CRVX. 

2d, ANLAF CVNVN. GIT. Reverſe, 
ATHELFERD MINE TRIL or MINE Tepe 
REGis, as Dr. Wotton reads it. I rather take 
the bird for a Raven, than an Eagle, becauſe it 
was the celebrated Enſign of the Danes 3 as 
Mr. Hearne in his notes upon King Alfred's life 


(p. 61.) v robably conjecture. 
n 3d, EADMVND REX (PT before the X 
ſeem redundant.) Reverſe, REINGRIM' 
MONET Arius. exe) . il! 
4th, KTHELRED REX ANGLOrum. 


Reverſe, WALTFERTH MoOnetarius de 
GYPESpac ( Ipfwich). or GYPESlip (Ip) as | 


Dr. Wotton: This piece is mine; and I can- 


ſigns of the Piety of this King upon his Moneys, 
than of moſt of the other Saxon Kings u 
theirs; as here, a hand (to denote the divine 
Providence) betwixt Alpba and Omega, and 


upon others CRVX. So that he ſeems to de- 


ſerve a better Character than Mr. O. V. (too 
much influenced by the Monkiſh Hiſtorians 
of thoſe ages) is pleaſed to afford him in Tab, 
III. n. 35. | ; 

zh, "EDELSAN REX AXORUM for 
Anglorum; or REx 8 AXONVM (Orientalium) 
as an ingenious Author reads it; but upon the 
Coin itſelf it is ſtrictly RVM. Reverſe, HE- 
GENREDES MOnetarius ON DEORABYI 
or BYE (Darby.) 


6th, EADMVND the contrary way. Re- Ifr 


verſe, BOINLVC or BOI. Monetarius, 
LVLertpelo as Dr. Wotton. 

2th, COENWLF REX. Reverſe ſeems 
to be PODELT or POOEL, whence the fa- 
mily of Pool or Powel. OR 

8th, EADRED REX. Reverſe, MANNA 
MONETA. - 

10th, OFFA REX. Reverſe, EOBA, a 
nobleman. 

13th, EADGAR REX. Reverſe, ZTHE.- 
RED MONETA LVNdene (London.) 


15th, SC (Sancti) EADI, St. Edmond, by 


'King Alfred or ſome ſucceeding King. Re- 


verſe ſeems to be CIRV L: MOneta, cy nic ceax, 
Church-money ; or Cymicbypiz, Chirbury, 
cians. 
16th, COEN VV LF REX Merciorum., Re- 


ſcription, 


wick, X0rk; where there is a'ſtreer to this day 
which bears hi Daniſh name, Godrun- (as in 
the Saxon Chron.) or Gudrum-gate,” 
+ 19th, EKADVMVND REX. Reverſe, per- 19. 
haps, EVGEAN ON EII or EN. Dr, }0/ton 
reads it CVRC A MON E Tarius, and deduces 
thence the name of CrobOeeeee 1 
zoth, EADWEARD REX. Reverſe, 
e e ee 


alſt,. ETHEENOTH ON SNOTENG- 21. 


HAM (Nettingham) ; the Original is a v 


beautiful Coin, but, by ſome accident, bot 


| ſides are alike; ſo that there is no King's name: 
| though * was ever deſigned, but 
Etbelnoth's onl 


y, who was & nobleman deſer- 


| vedly celebrated in the Saxon Chronicle for his 


ſervices againſt the Danes, Anno 894 : in which 
Century, we find the names of two Archbiſhops, 
Ceolnoth and Plegmund, upon their reſpective - 
moneys, whoſe example, poſſibly, this noble 
Ealponman imitated, or might have the like 
Privilege granted him by Royal Authority. 
This I am the rather induced to believe, becauſ: 
the — is 2 ſides one of the faireſt minted 
pieces of thoſe . 2 21 

22d, ETHELSTAN REX TOtius BRI. 22. 
Tanni. Reverſe, REGNALD MoOneta 
EFORWIC (Zort.) I wonder a perſon ſo cu- 
rious as Mr. O. V. ſhould be at-a loſs as to 
the meaning of TO BRIT. Simecn Dunelmenſis, Dec. Script. 
ſpeaking of this Monarch, faith, primuſque re- P. 24. 
gum, totius Britanniæ adeptus eft imperium, he 
was the firſt King of all Britain: and leſt this 
ſhould be thought the language only of his own 

e (Anno 1160) the learned Selen puts it out 
of doubt, that this title was uſed in thoſe ages, Tit. of Hon. 
by an Original Charter, wherein one of the P. 606. 
Saxon Kings (Anno 730) ſubſcribes. himſelf 
Rex Britanniz. 11 Pius an. 122 K 191 
23d, ETHELSTAN (Son of Edward Se- 23. 


ior, as Sir Andrew Fountain apprehends) REX. 
pon] Reverſe, BERNARHDE ON. but no place 


mentioned. Dr. Wotton makes the three laſt 
Letters to ſignify Eopl On Nop®pic. | 
24th, EADGAR R ES. Reverſe, 
DVRMOD MoONeEtariuss Our com- 
mon Chroniclers are ſo taken up with this 
King's Title of the Peaceable, that they almoſt 
wholly wave his wars; but it appears by a cer- 
tain Charter of his (in the Introduction to 
Ireland, tit. Ouſtmanni) that he conquered the 
greateſt part of Ireland, with ber moſt noble City, 
Dublin. Of which noted paſſage, this rare coin 
ſeems to be a Confirmation: it being found in 
digging amongſt ſome ancient ruins at Dublin, 


24. 


om whence it was ſent me under the notion of 
an Iriſb coin; and ſo it may be in ſome reſpect, 
though of our Britiſb Monarch, during whoſe 
wars it ſeems to have been coined there; Dur- 
mod, or Dermot, being a name familiarly known 
"op that are converſant in the Iriſh An- 
nals. . I 
25th, Of St. Canutus was found under-ground 25. 

in Gotland, an Iſland in the Baltick Sea, and was 
ſent me by a friend from Sweden. It is in- 
ſcribed: + Cl. CAN (San#i Canuti) — ANG. 


(Anglia) that king looking upon his pretenſions 


to the Crown of England to be as juſt as the 
greateſt of his Predeceſſors. Reverſe, within a 
croſs A and D, for Anglia and Dania, with IHC 
(Jeſus) and IN RI. the Initials of Pilate's In- 
This name is written GNVT in all 
the Coins found in Exgland ; but it is written 


CANYTYS, in: old Latin Gothic Characters, 


upon 


5 \ - * 
" : th * a ' 2 * 
Kd 4 * % 4 N 
4 


"3 


—_—_— OI] — 6M. 


Saen COTNS. 
upon his Coffin found in a Vault when ſtiled Confeſſor upon any moneys or medals of 
St. Canutus's Church in Ottenſee was repaited, | undoubted Antiquity and if Gold had been 
Anno 1582, | coined and diſtributed upon this or any other 
The 26th is not ſtrictly engraved 3 having on | occaſion in thoſe a greater number of them 
one ſide EBOR ACT, though rudely performed; Ino doubt would have been found in the Ca- 
the other ſide I cannot unriddle, though by the | binets of the Curious, as well as their current 
hand it, may be ſuppoſed to be Eebelred s. | rmoneys ; whereas nothing of that metal appears 
27th, XTHELSTAN REX (Cantii.) Re- till Edward the third's time; and that perhaps 
verſe, SMALA MONETArivs, a croſs Croſs- [io other than the current ſilyet moneys of each 
let, as it is called in Heraldty. In anſwer to] Prince, except gilded for diſtinRion, Such an 
Dr. Wotton's Query, the Coin itſelf has both one, with an hole for the ribbon to be hung 
+ and. S before MALA. about the Neck, was amongſt the Curioſities in 
88th, WIGLAF REX Merciorum. Re-|the old Lord Fairfax's Muſzurn, and is yet 
verſe, REDMAN. Monetarius. . | - © [preſerved in this: It has the full face (as he is 
_ 29th, SIHTRIC REX DHGH (but theſe| repreſented upon his Great Seal in Speed's Hi- 
Four letters are not intelligible by me) Reverſe, |ſtory). with the arched Crown, and may poſ- 
COLBRAND.PIODGH, perhapsPEONHDO, | ſibly be one df the ſame numerical Pieces given 
Pen in Somerſetſhire, a Place noted for the Da- upon that occaſion, As for the Curioſity de- 
niſb affairs. Saxon Chronicle. - Itſeribed. by the Ingenious Dr. Plot, in his Hi- 
Zoth, ETHELSTAN REX TOtius BRI- I ſtory of Ovforadſbire, and from him tranſmitted 
tanniE, Reyerſe, PAVLS MONE Tarius] to number forty in this table, I look upon it as 
Dr.... 3 a ſort of Amulet (for which thoſe darker ſuper- 
1. ziſt, EADRED REX. Reverſe, SAR; ſtitious ages had an extraordinary Veneration) 
31. VVARD MONE Tarius. lle that noble one of King AI ed, deferibed b, 
32. _ 32d, EADWEARD REX. Reverſe ,| the Learned Dr. + Hicks ; and to conclude with £1 bis The 
_ WUELEFGAR. © It. Wotton, that thoſe Pieces inſcribed St. Ed. Vi 2 
3. 33d, BERHTVLF REX (Merciorum.) Re- mund, were of the like nature. | P. 142. 
33. verſe, BYRNVVALD. a | (Ik 
34. eee f orgy Toe eee 
"ſigned for NORD (Northumberland.) Reverſe,| , e | 


* 


RADVLE. TIM 0 - TV At Ts 
zth, EDÞ (W) AERD REX. Reverſe] & n tf; _—_—_ drach 

. THOR ON EOFERP (W) Le. York. By| Saxon Coins. TAB. V. her 
Domeſday-book it appears, that Tetr ot Thor, by, ſince the 


laſt Edition of 


one of the Saxon Barons, had a vaſt eſtate in By Mr. THORESBY, nds. 


theſe Northern Parts (particularly in Richmond-| - 
ſhire) in the time of Edward the Confeſſor ; of _ 
which being_diſpoſſeſſed by the Conqueror, | 1ſt, LRED REX nOR%an Pymbgagic. * 
moſt of it lay waſte at the time of that memo-| Reverſe, DIARVALD MOneta. 
rable Survey: The place of his Reſidence, ac-| Diarwald, Deirorum Silvæ, Potk- Molts. This 
cording to the cuſtom of thoſe ages, was called] piece of the Northumbrian Elfred was probably 
Thorſby, from the Saxon Bye bhabitatio ; from | coined at Beverley (which is upon the Wolds, as 
which place the family of that Sirname] they. are called to this Day) for the uſe of the 
came. which is yet at Leeds, in the ſame| Deiri, Diera, of porkfhire-men, Some incline to 
County. | read it, Rex Dorbberniz, for Canterbury; but 8 
36. zöth, SCI (Sancti) PETRI MOneta. Reverſe, that City occurs not, I think, upon any of the 
EBORACEnſis CIVitas: The Letters of both] moneys of the Saxon Kings, by the name of 
ſides are inverted. | Dorobernia, but Canttwaraburg. Though where 
37 37th, I can make no more of the thifty-| LANT or Cent. follows Rex, it may perhaps 
ſeventh, though I have the Original before me, rather denote Lantpapa, the people of Kent : 
than of No : 11: 12: and 14; which Mr.] for though the place of mintage be mentioned 
Walker ſuppoſes to be the ancient Iriſh. on the reverſes of ſeveral of theſe ancient Coins 
"Ly 38th, EDP (W) IN. REX Anglorum. Re- yet where ſuch a name ſucceeds that of the 
38. verſe, SEEVEL ON EOFERwic. This moſt |Prince, I think it not properly confined to a 
rare piece is juſtly ſuppoſed to be the ancienteſt City (King of Canterbury ſounding hatſhly) 
of any piece now in Being of the Engliſh Na- but rather to denote the people of ſuch a Pro- 
tion; and Seœevel the nobleman upon the Re- vince: as, Offa rex Merciorum, So Ceoltwulf, 
verſe, may very well be preſumed to be one of |of the ſame. So afterwards, upon the Re- 
the Anceſtors of the ancient and honourable |dufion of the Heptarchy, the Monarchs were 
family of the Saviles, of which Sir Jobn, after- | ſtiled, Rex Anglorum ; ſee Tab. III. 35, &c. 
wards Lord Savile, and father to the Earl of | The Square (as on the Coin) occurs frequent- 
Suſſex, was the firſt Alderman of Leeds, which|ly upon the pieces coined in thoſe Northern 
place had been the Seat of the Kings of Nor- parts; and I remember not whether upon any 
thumberland, after this Edzvin's martyrdom by other. | ö 
the Pagans. Sir | Henry bavile, by his noble] 2d, BVRGRED REX (Mercitrum.) Re- Rs 
Edition of Chryſoſtom, &c. hath made the name verſe, DVDA MONETArius. 
as famous abroad, as his Brother Sir John the 3d, KPELRED REX ANSI. ORum z. 
Judge, and others, have done at home. (the King's head.) Reverſe, ER D (W) OLD 
th, ATHEL---REX angLORUM, Re-|MOnetarius ON (de) LENTpanabynix. This 
39. gy | | r ADR 
verſe, imperfect. is that Atbelred, or Aibered, who was elder 
40. 40th, That Edward the Confeſſor was the firſt | brother to King Alfred. 
of our Kings who cured the Struma, is acknow-| 4th, AELFRED REX. Reverſe, ADE- 
ledged by all, and that it was called the K:ng®s-| LVLF MOnetarius : It is a Coin of Alfred the 4 
Evil upon that account, is probable enough; Great. | 
but that he and the ſucceeding Kings gave pieces] gth, EDP (W) ARD REX (King Edward 
of Gold in this form, may, I think, be juſtly | Senior, with half face and ſcepter.) Reverſe, ” 


ſcrupled, and can never be proved from EC, the] DORR ON EOFERP (W) IC, York. 
{uppoſed Initials of his name, who is never 


You . 3 Uu | | 6th, EPEL- 
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ung; 
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16. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21, 


22, 


| MO (m 


: very — done for thoſe Ages. 


"TY 5 ELSTAN REY; ; head: 
Reverſe, OX; (W ALD 
508 The LON ini CIVTatis. 


ef, DRINTY A 5 


B. ae otton reads 


the King 


it MC 


ri 
125 M Wade 2 eue oy the Cc e 8 0 


onetarius CONxyent ne and io it is en 
in Sir Andrew area 
pas; 30 Lr is 1 the _ 
ould co e with two angl 
8th, A ELTA N REX TOtius BRT1| 
(Britannia) no head. 

1) LELE Cheſter.) . 
th, EDELZTAN -I-5 158 bead.) Re- 
verſe, RDT MON Etarius, the averſe N 

M... ADELSTAN REX he King! 
well performed. Reverſe, W FHEARD 
jus WIN: CI. (Wincheſter Goleſi, 
ith, EADRED REX, the King's head 


M 


| Reverſe EDELVERD MONETArius. 


12. EADRED REX (no head.) Reverſe, 


' RICYLF MONetarius. 


th, EADGAR REX (no head.) Reverſe, 
HERIGE MOnetarius, 
4th, EADGAR REX, the King's head, 
Reverſe, IRIM. 
NETA HVNT Endune; this piece is 
neither in Sir Aridrew Fountain, nor the Britannia 


before. 
15th, EADWEARD REX, the head of 


Edward the Mariyr. Reverſe, NEO] 
MONetarius. 

16th, The ſame Inſcription ; but no head. 
Reverſe, BOIGA monetarius. _ 

17th, The like. Reverſe, ORDVLF MO 
(monetarius). 

18th, ZDELRED REX ANGLORum : 
The King's head and ſcepter. Reverſe, P (W) 
INTERLEDA MO (moneta) EOFe 7 

York) with CRVX in the Quarters o 

Troſs. In others of the ſame Prince we have 


SVMERLED, to balance this. 


19th, EADMVN REX: whether the War- 
Hr, or Ironſide, I determine not. Reverſe, B 
TEIMuND MOnetarius: the name ſcarce 
legible z but the ſame with Sir A. F.'s V. 17. 
20th, EADÞ(W) ARD REX, the head of 
Edward the Confe or, Reverſe, VLTEL ON 
EOfpep ink the time ſcarce agrees to 
Oſcetel bel ce Archbiſhop, as an ingenious Author 
inclines to read it. 
21ſt, The like, Reverſe, BRININ Moneta- 
rius ON TAme; as 1 chooſe to read it, rather 
than MONETA 3 Tame, in Oxford/vire, being 
a noted place in thoſe ages. 
22d, HAROLD REX ANGLoOrum, the 
King's head crowned, and 1 Reverſe, 
W) VLEGEAT ON G Eape-ceprep 
(Gloceſter) with PAX in the middle. 


All thoſe above are Silver : Thoſe which fol- 
low, are of the braſs rcycar eight of which 
(as the Liards de France) made a penny, as ap- 
pears by the Savon Verſion of Marc. XII. 42. 
A confiderable number of theſe (and, amongſt 
others, the firſt, I think, that ever were diſ- 


covered of King Alla's Coin) were found Anno: 


1695, b on, at a place called Alice- bill, 
J preſume, for 22 who was ſlain Anno 


MOtieta for Mo- fn 


Nonjfats ( b of| 


158 an | 


746, ot 926, as T aacſon, 
Kin 21) Aer For found here Ts, 
ings 


of Deira, and Sub. r 
d reduced it to part of his t 


eguli, after Egbert 


Ea E DELRET Ke. R Reverſe, 


Arad. N REX (the L and R re- 


verſed, as they are frequently in theſe Coins:) 
Reverſe, LADDI 


go Alred, ALRED REX. Reverſe, IVV 
R | 


4th, AELRN 1 VVNAV. 
5th, Eanred, AN REX. Reverſe, 
VVLFREO. 


6th, Same. Reverſe, FORDRED. 
>th, EANRED. Reverle, MONNE, the 


. | averſe way 


$th, EANRED, RER. Revert BRODR. 


gth, Ethelred. EDILRED REX. Reverſe, 


EARDVVLF. This Zardwulf was afterwards 

King. Another has EDILRED RE”. An- 

| other only EDILRED R. 
ſingle point, others a ftar of fix Rays in the 

Center, and others a Croſs. 

| Toth, EDILRED REX. Reverſe, ANRED. 


Ft 11th, Reverſe, MONNE. 


F and Li in Bertwulf are conjoined. Dr. Wot- 
ton takes the latter word for DVNEL. 

13th, Reverſe, LEOFDES M. Dr. Wetton 
| ads it CEOFRELG. NM 
{| Lach, Dr. . NOE Mone- 
tarius. . 
1 15th, Earduif, or Ardulf. EARDVVE. 
| Reverſe, I---[ mnVEFX 
| 26th, RDVVLE. v 
| Reverſe, BRODER, 
name continued till the Daniſb times: 


33 ( Ardulf cuning. ) 
er or Brother : The 


| ay as witneſſes to a Charter of Canutus. 
th, Ethelbelm EDILHELm. Reverſe, 
| RODER. Neither of theſe Perſons occur in 
— moſt accurate liſt now remaining of the 
Kings of Northumberland. Ethelbelm, I ſuppoſe, 
was ſome Sub-regulus, or vnvemn-cyning (as the 
Nobleman is rendered, Jobn iv. 46) in the con- 
2 which it was reduced to in its declining 
te 
18th, O/oright. OSBvLH I RAY. Reverſe, 
MONNE. Another has the very ſame In- 
ſcription z yet the form of the Letters and 
Points ſo different, as ſhew it coined in an- 
other Mint. 
19th, OSBERLH 7, REx. Reverſe, WIN- 
BER Ht or Bertwine. Another has the T in 
Winebert, which this wants. Another has OS- 
BERVLHT, without Rex or ſo much as R. 
20th, OSBERLH I (r) EX. Reverſe, EyN- 
VVIE for Eanwulf: This has been covered with 
a white waſh to reſemble ſilver. Another, diffe- 
rent only in the central points : + : or A 
21ſt, OSBERLH I REx. Reverſe, ELNA 
MoONetarius Regis, as Dr. Wotton reads it. 
22d, O. 5 g]HREB., Reverſe, VVLFSIX. 
( Watfige, Pr. Wotton. g. - 


23d, Allo, ALLHE Rx. Reverſe ok in- 


eligible to me. e.] 


DANES. 


Some have only a 


12th Reverſe, BERHTVE HDFL, the 


Ego * $ 
BROTHER miles, occurs with other Knights, p. 


S A r &$ 


Tit. of Hon. 
771. 


17. 


HA the original of the “ Danes 
was, themſelves are in a great 
By meaſure ignorant. Danusthe giant, 

| ſon of Hublus, is long fince diſ- 
Y carded by Antiquaries, ther 


4 with Goropius's deri vation from 4 
benne. Andreas Velleius, a Dane, and a very 
learned man, fetches it from the Dabi, a n 
of 4 and (a) Mart, which does not figni 
but a country. Our countryman Ethel- 
werd was of opinion, that the name came from 
the city Donia. For my parts I have always 
thought that they were poſterity of the 
Danciones, placed by Ptolemy in Scandia (who 
the change of a letter, are in ſome _ 
called Danciones) and that from thence they 
unburdened themſelves into Cimbrica Cher ſone- 
Jus, which the Angles had left; till the learned 
and moſt judicious Antiquary Jonas Facobus 
Venuſinus made a very curious diſcovery of fome 
plain remains of the Daniſb name in the Sinus 
Codanus, and Codanonia, which Pomponius Mela 
mentions iti thoſe parts: Theſe names the 
northern people pronounced groſly Cdan and 
In the Mar- Cdanonus; but Mela, to reduce them to the 
gin, 22 genius of the Latin, made them Codanus and 
de faPull ff Codanonia 3 as after-ages mollified Gdanum into 
pro hiforia ſe - 
wenditae, Danſk, Clodoveus into Lodouic, Knutus into Ca 
nurus: 
No mention is made of the name before the 
time of Juſtinian the Emperor, about the year 
of our Lord 370. For about that time they 


began to make inroads into France; and the | 


Latin writers of the hiſtory of England call 
them Miccingi, from their trade of piracy ; Wic- 
cinga (as we are aſſured by Alfric) ſignifying in 
Saxon a pirate. They likewiſe term them Pa- 
gani (the Pagans) becauſe at that time they were 
not converted to the Chriſtian Religion. But the 
Engliſh themſelves, in their own language, called 
them Deni/ſcan, and very commonly Heathonmen, 
Give me leave to ſet down here what Dudo of $2. 
Quintin, an author-of conſiderable antiquity, has 
ſaid concerning theſe Danes, as I had it out of db 
library of that indefatigable Antiquary Jabn 
Stocbe, a Citizen of London, to which I had al- 
ways free acceſs. The Danes, lite bees aut of 8 
bive for confuſion, and after a barbarous manner 


IFiccinga- 


(i. e. Scandia) ae their leacherous heat had im- 
proved them to ſuch an infinite number. For ruhen 
they were grown up, their way was to quarrel 
with their fathers or grandfathers, and very often 
among themſelves about the Eſtate ;, be land they 
| then bad not being large enough for them. Upon 
which, according to an ancient euſtom, a number vf 


— tw. * 


fngle blow, was 


with their ſwords drawn, ſwarmed out of Scanza 


— 


* 


into foreign parte, to cut aus their fortunes with the Religion of 
ſword. 5 ang were ready to be diſpatched a- the Dance. 


way, their cuſtom was to ſacrifice to F Thur, the 1 
God whom they ancientiy worſhipped; not with day. 
beep or oxen, but the blood of men. This they look d 
n as the moſt precious of all ſacrifices © and after 
the Prieſt had determined by lot who ſhould die, they 
were barbarouſly knocked on the bead with yokes 
of oxen, and killed at one ſtroke, Each of thoſe who 
were to die by lot having his brains daſhed out at a 
afterwards ſtretched upon the 
round, and ſearch was made for the fibre on the 
-fide, that is, the vein of the heart. Of this they 
uſed to take the blood, and pour it upon the beads 
of ſuch as were deſigned for themarch; and imagining 
that this bad ſecured the favour of the Gods, they 
immediately ſet ſail, and fell to their oars, There 
was another way which the Danes had of appeaſ- 
ing their Gods,' or rather of running into moſt 
deteſtable ſuperſtition, which Di/marus, a Biſhop, 


and an author ſomewhat older than Dudo, thus 


deſcribes. But becauſe I have beard ſtrange things Lib. i. 
of the ancient ſacrifices of the + Normans and Danes, + Northmanni, 
1 would not willingly paſs them over. There is a 

place in thoſe parts, the capital city of that Ring- 

dom, called Lederun, in * the province of Selon, * pays, 
There they meet once every nine years, in Fanuary, 

a little after eur Twelfth-day, and offer to their 

Gods Ninety-nine men, and as many horſes ; with 

dogs and cocks, inſtead of hawks ;, being fully per- 
ſuaded (as I obſerved before) that theſe things were 

moſt acceptable to their Gods. 
About the time of King Egbert, in the eight The Daniſh 
hundredth year after Chriſt, they firſt annoyed plunders: 
our coaſts. Afterwards, making havock of every 

thing, and plundering all over England for many 

years, they deſtroyed the Cities, burnt the 

Churches, waſted the lands, and with moſt bar- 

barous cruelty drove all before them; ranſack- 

ing and ove! turning every thing in their way. 

They murdered the Kings of the Mercians and 
Eaſt-Angles, and then took poſſeſſion of theit 
kingdoms, with great part of that of Northum- 

berland. To put a flop to theſe outrages, a 

heavy tax was tmpofed upon the miſerable Inha- 
bitants, called + Dangelt ; the nature of which, +. e. 4 cer- 
this paſſage, taken out of our old laws, will '<*/ 4/4 
fully «plain. The Pirates gave firſt occafion to, une Sa. 
the paying of Danigeld-: For they made ſuch havick on Gy/dan, to 
of the mation, that they ſeemed to aim at nothing pay ; and 
lefs than its utter ruin. And, to ſuppreſs their in err * 
folence, it nvas enatied that Danige ld ſhould be 

early paid (which was twelve pence for every hide 
of Jand in ibe whole nation ſo anaintain fo many 
orcesaumip bt withſtand thelnour ſions of ibe Piraies. 


of Hl Churches were exempt from this Danigeld ; 
their young men were muſtered hy lot, and driven wal Aid the Lands, inithe immediate poſſeſſion of the 


Church 


(a) Marc I think is never uſed to ſignify a Country: Our Marches, tis true, 
ground ; but then the original of the name, was there being frontiers, or bounds. 


—_— 


contain a certain plot or quantity of 


* a ** FU Py 
th a. 
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"Th NORMANS. 


— 
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ccviii 


1012. 


Nerdmannti. 


"Church contribute any thing ; becauſe they put 
greater confidence in the prayers of the Church 


than the defence of arms. 3 : 
But when the Danes came to diſpute the point 
with Alfred King of the Weſt-Saxons, he, 
what by retreats and what by attacks, did not 
only drive them out of his own territories, but 
ſlew the petty King of the Mercians, and in 
a manner cleared all Mercia of them. And 
his ſon, Edward the Elder, purſuing his Fa- 
ther's conqueſts, recovered the Country of the 
Eaſt-Angles from the Danes; as Athelſtan, his 


natural ſbn, to crown their victories, after a 


great ſlaughter of them, ſubdued the Kingdom 
of Northumberland, and by his vigorous pur- 
ſuit put the Danes into ſuch a fright, that part 
of them quitted the kingdom, and the reſt 
ſurrendered themſelves. By the Valour of theſe 
Princes was England delivered out of that 
gulph of miſeries, and had a reſpite of fifty 
years from that bloody war. But after Æthel- 


red (a man of a cowardly ſpirit) came to the 


Crown, the Danes raiſing freſh hopes from his 
unactiye temper, renewed the war, and made 
havock of. the nation; till the Engliſh were 
forced to purchaſe a Peace with annual contri- 
butions, which were very great. And ſo in- 
ſolently did they behave themſelves, that the 
Engliſh formed a Plot, and in one night ſlew all 
the Danes through the whole nation to a man, 


hoping that ſo much blood would quench the| Mal 


flaming fury of that people; and yet, as it hap- 
pened, it did but add more fuel to it. For 
Sueno, King of the Danes, incenſed by that ge- 
neral maſſacre of his ſubjects, invaded Eng- 
land with a powerful army, and in an out- 
ragious and violent manner deſtroying all be- 
fore him, put Ethelred to flight, and con- 


es in former ages, the Franks firſt, 
and afterwards the Saxons, coming 
cout of that Eaſt Coaſt of Germany 

BY as it lies from us, I mean the 
more Northerly parts of it, an- 
and Britain with their Piracies, 


France, and the Saxons of Britain; ſo in 
ſucceeding times, the Danes firſt, and then 
the Normans followed the ſame method, 
came from the ſame Coaſt, and had the 
ſame ſucceſs. As if providence had ſo or- 
dered it, that thoſe parts ſhould conſtantly 
produce and ſend aut a ſet of men to make 
havock of Gaul and Britain, and eſtabliſh new 
kingdoms therein. | 

The Normans had their name from the Nor- 


 thern parts from whence they came (for Nord. 


manni ſignifies no more than Northern men) 
in which ſenſe they are likewiſe termed (a) 


— _ — 8 


— 


quered the whole nation, and left it to his ſon * 
* Canutus. He, after a long war with Ethel- * Cant in the 
red, who was returned, and with his ſon Ed- Coins. 
mond, firnamed Jron/ide (but without any de- The Danes 
ciſive battle: ) was ſucceeded by his two ſons, infeſted Eng. 
Harold his natural ſon, and Canutus the Bold, und 200 
After the death of theſe the Daniſh yoke was 1 
ſhaken off, and the government returned to the 
Engliſh. For Edward (whoſe ſanctity gained 
him the name of Confeſſor, the ſon of Ethelred Edward the 
by a ſecond wife,) recovered the Regal Digni- Confeſſor. 
ty. England did now begin to revive; but 
preſently (as the Poet ſays) | 


Mores rebus ceſſere ſecundis, 
The loads of fortune ſunk them into vice. 


The Clergy grew idle, unactive, and igno- 
rant; the laity gave themſelves over to luxury 
and ſupineneſs ; all diſcipline was laid aſide ; 
the State, like a diſtempered body, was con- 
ſumed with all ſorts of vice; but Pride, that 
forerunner of deſtruction, had of all others 
made the greateſt progreſs. And as Gervaſius 
Dorobernenſis obſerves of thoſe times, They ran 
ſo greedily into wickedneſs, that it was looked on as 
a crime to be innocent, All theſe things plainly 
tended to ruin, | | 

The Engliſh at that time (ſays William of 
meſbury) wore cloaths that did not reach be- 
yond the middle of the knee; their heads were ſborn, 
and their beards ſhaven, only the upper lip was 
always let grow to its full length. Their arms were 
loaded with golden bracelets, and their ſtein dyed 
with painted marks. The Clergy, content with a 


ſuperficial ſort of learning, had much ado to mutter 
out the words of the Sacraments, &c. 


Nordleudi, i. e. a Northern People, as being the . 
flower of the Norwegians, Suedes, and Danes. Helmolllas. 
In the time of Charles the Great they carried 

on their trade of Piracy in ſuch a barbarous man- 

ner, both in Frieſland, Holland, England, Ire- 

land, and France; that that Prince, when he 

ſaw their veſſels in the Mediterranean, cried out, 

with a deep ſigh, and with tears in his eyes: 
How am I troubled that they ſhould venture upon 1 
this coaſt, even while I am living. I plainly fore- 4, Cf Ca- 
ſee what a ſcourge they are like io prove to my ſuc- roli Magni. 
ceſſors. And in the publick Litanies of the Church 
there was afterwards inſerted, From the Fury of 
the Danes, Good Lord deliver us. They reduced 
the Franks to ſuch extremities, that Carolus 
Calvus was forced to buy a truce of Haſting, 

the commander of the Norman Pirates, with 
the Earldom of Chartres; and Carolus Craſſus 
gave Godfrid the Norman part of Neuſtria 
with his daughter. After that, by force of 


arms 


„ ya 2 —_— 


—_— 


(a) From the Saxon Leod, a people or nation. 


n 
. 


a 


Dukes of 
Normandy. 


ed b 
But 


+ Cognata. 


Normans. 
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| mouth of the Seine, in 
thoſe parts which formerly had been called by 
N Neuſtria, as being part of Weſtraſia 
(for ſo the middle · age writers term it:) the Ger- 
mans ſtiled it tent iich, i. e. the Weſtern King 
dom; it contains all between the Lyre and the 
Seine co the ſeaward. They afterwards called 
it Normannia, i. e. the Country of the Nortbern 
men; when Carolus Simplex had made a grant of 


it in Fee to their Prince Rollo, whoſe Godfather 
he was, and had given him his daughter to wife: 
When Rollo (as we are informed by an old Ma- 
nuſcri 
bad 


belonging to the Monaſtery of Angiers) 
ormandy made over to him by Carolus Stul- 


tus, with bis deughter Giſla, he would not ſubmit 
10 kiſs Charles's 
bim by all means to kiſs the king” foot, 1 5 — 

the Engliſh 


foot. And when bis friends urged 


for ſo great a favour, he made in 

tongue, NE SE BY GOD, that is, Not fo by 

God. Upon which, the King and bis Courtiers de- 
ding him, aid corruptly repeating his anſwer, call'd 

him Bigod ; from whence the Normans are to this 


day termed Bigo i. For he ſame reaſon it is poſ- 


fiblechc French alſo, at this day, call hypocrites, 
and your ſuperſtitious ſort of men, Bigods, 
This Rollo, who at his Baptiſm was na 
Robert, is by ſome thought to have turned 
Chriſtian out of deſign only; by others, with 
de liberation and ſeriouſneſs. Theſe latter add, 
that he was moved to it by God in a Dream; 
which 'though Dreams are a thing I do not give 
much hced to) I hope I may relate without the 
imputation of folly, as I find ir atteſted by the 
writers of that age. The ſtory goes, that as 
he was aſleep in the ſhip, he ſaw himſelf deeply 
inſected with the leproſy : but that waſhing in 


a clear ſpring at the bottom of a high hill, he 


recovered, and afterwards went up to the top of 
it. This he told a Chriſtian captive in the ſame 
ſhip, who gave him the following interpretation 
of i:: That the Leproſy was abominable 


worſhip of Idols, with which he was defiled ; 


the Spring was the holy laver of regeneration, 
wherewith being once cleanſed, he might climb 
the mountain, that is, attain to great honour, 
and heaven itſclt. IE 

This Rollo had a ſon called William, but 


ſirnamed Longa Spata, from a long ſword which | great grandebild by a ſon, was the only perſon 


he uſed to wear. William had a fon called Ri- 
chard, the firſt of that name, who was ſucceed- 

his ſon and grandſon, both Richards, 
ichard, the third of that name, dying 
without iſſue, his brother Robert came to the 


blood. bed, 


great diſtraction about naming the neu King. Edgar 


3. 
* 66 * —— 


Baſtard, Dulee of Normandy (building upon the 
promiſe of Ning Edward, lately dectaſed, as 
alſo upon his adoption, and relation to Edward) 
raiſed a powerful army, and landed in England, 
in Suſſex. + Harold 3 advanced towards 
him, though his ſoldiers were haraſſed, and his 
army very much weakened by the late 7 
Not far from Haſtings they engaged; where. 
Harold advanced in perſon into the heat of the 
eat valour, 


battle, and behaving himſ- lf with 
loft his life. Abundance of the Engliſh were 
ſlain though it is almoſt ĩmpoſſible to find out 
the exact number. William; after he had won 
the day, matched through #allingford with his 
army towards London, where he was received 
and inaugurated, The kingdom (as himſelf en; Charter of 
preſſes it) hei ig alloted bim by divine Providence; William the 
and granted by the favour of bis Lord and Coufin, Onqueror. 
the glorivus King Edward. And a few lines af- 
ter, he adds, the bounteous Ning Edward: 
bad by adoption made bim beir tothe Crown of 
England. Though, if the hiſtory of S. Stepben 
of —_— - —_ ted, theſe were the laſt 
words that he ſpoke, upon his death - bed. The Hgory of St. 
Regal Diadem, which — of my Predeceſſors Ste hen'sMo- 
wore, 1 gained not by any hereditary title, but y naſtery at 
the favour of Almighty Ged. |" And'a little after; Canin Nor- 
I name no beir to the crown of England, but com- TP 
mend it wholly to the eternal Creator, whoſe I am, 
and in whoſe bands are all things; It was not an 
hereditary right that put me in poſſeſſion of this bo- 
nour; but, 2 a = {+a engagement, and much 
wreſted it from the perjured Nn 
Harold, and having ſlain or put to flight all bis 
abettors, made myſelf Maſter of it. 
But why am I thus ſhort upon ſo conſiderable 
a revolution of the Britiſh State? If you can 
have the- patience to read it, take what I drew 
up (it is poſſible with too little accuracy and 
thought, but however with the integrity of an 
Hiſtorian) when raw and young, and very un- 
fit for ſuch an undertaking, 1 had a deſign to 
write the hiſtory of our Nation in Latin. 


Dward the Confeſſor dying without Iſſue, The Norman 
the Nobility and Commonalty were hr body 


commonly called Rtheling, Edmund Ironſide” s 1 | Abnepos ex 
eft of filio. 

the Saxon Line, and as ſuch had an hereditary 

title to the crown, But his tender years were thought 

altogether uncapable of Government; and beſides, his 

temper had in it a foreign mixture, as being born in 

Hungary, the ſon of Agatha, daughter to the Em- 


Dukedom, and had a ſon by his concubine, | peror Henry the third, who was at too great a diſtance 


named William; the ſame is commonly called 
the Conqueror, and Baſtard. All theſe were 
Princes very eminent for their atchievements 
both at home and abroad. Whilſt William, now 
come to man's eſtate, was Duke of Normandy, 


to bear out the youth, either by aſſiſtance or advice. 
Upon theſe accounts, be was not muchrejpetted by the 
Engliſh, who valued themſelves upon nothing more 

than to have a King out of their own body. The Harold's 


general inclination was towards Harold, Godwin” s Character. 


Edward the Holy, ſirnamed Eonfeſſor, King of | ſan, much famed for his admirable conduct both in 
England, and laſt of the Saxon Line, to the great | Peace and War. For tho the nobleneſs of bis birth 
grict ot his ſubjects departed this life. He was | lay but on one fide, and bis fatber had by treaſon and 
on of Emma, a + Couſin of William's (as | plunder rendered himſelf eternally infamous; yet, 
daughter to Richard the firſt of that name, who | what by his courteous language, and good humour, 
Wes Duke of Normandy ;) and while he lived | bis liberal temper and warlike courage; he bad 
under baniſhment in Normandy, he had made | ſtrangely inſinuated bimſelf into the affettions of the 
William a promiſe of the reverſion” of the A As none undertook dangerous attempts with 
Crown of England. But Harold, the ſon of | greater chearfulneſs, ſo in the utmoſt extremities no 
Colwin, and Steward of the Houſhold under] man was ſo ready with advice, His courage and 


Edward, got poſſeſſion of the Crown: Where- 
upon his brother Toſto on one hand, and the 
Nor mans on the other, uſed. their utmoſt en- 


* deavoursto dethrone him. After he had ſlain 


1066. 


his brother Toſto, and Harold King of Norway, 

whom Toſto had drawn over to his aſſiſtance, 

in a ſet battle near Stamford bridge in York- 

ſhire, and, tho? with loſs, had gained the victo- 

ry, 7 leſs than nine days, William ſirnamed 
Vor. I. | 


ſucceſs was ſo eminent in the Welſh wars (which be 
had ſome time before bappily brought to an end). that 
be was looked upon as a moſt accompliſhed General, 
and ſeemed to be born on purpoſe to ſettle the Engliſh 
Government. Moreover, it was honed that the 


Danes (who were at that time the only dread of this 
nation would be more favourable to him, as being 
the ſon of Githa Siſter to Sueno King of Denmark, 
From what other parts ſoever attempts, whether 

XX | | foreign 
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William's 
Meſſage to 
Haro 


Bieration, ret 


notice of it. fince be governed by right of Elactum even 


foreign or dome ht be made e formal out for Salvtꝰ s towwveid the charge of nin. Up+ 
7 ns them by the affettions of — berfent over anotber R aby game 
de Commomalty, und his relation to ihe Nobility. | fraud, To pu b in min of Aut (of bit 
S Qath; 22d, that damn from Grid, c A Rate by 
who at that time bore the greateſt ſway : am Ed- | among men, ure 'the certainriwnrds of 
ric, ſurnamed the Wild, '@ m of a high: ſpirit Bat becanfe William's Daughter (hv, as betrotbed 
ant great authority, was bis wear ks 1t fell | io Harold, u tye u hm fur ibe diſcburęr vf 
aut foo very fortunately, that at the fame time Suir- bis Proiije) was now @rad, they'were m 
0 the Dane was aged in the Swediſh wars z and with greater coldnefs, "ond reterned «0ith the ;famer 
there wo: nnd He beten William the | aner as at the firſt. © Now, way warn 
| and Philip King of Frante. For Rama | enfue but open war. Harold prepares a flew, lv. 
— e ahl he Ai ved under baniſhment in uies ſoldiers, os in the moſt convenient 
— 


„ bed made this William an pre pro- + ſas-confy he flare, mito moehing eudieb 
crown, in — 22 without . contrabude towards repelling abe Normihs. 
n the mean time, what who wever ſe Watch Ut Too invade 
- | thought of, Ile firſt ftormi"comas From Tuſto, ba. Harold. 
of rolls om brother. r was u wan of a h D 
's [it and oruel temper, and bad for Jomt rim pro- 
mot (/aded voor | the Kivig dork bf Northumberland «with 
— e bis baybuyous treur- 
rhe pro- e vnfolent carriage d 
re Prince, — 22 
2 04s 27 = Edward the "Con „ Ind 


| — ty: | 
gs that be fhould marry 
 advifeable fue, o make 1s make a Preſent 
Due 
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| Aan Duke of 

| (fer- Toſto and allen 22 TH 
du ey; | Baldwwin's dangers) be declared bpen wur againſt 

ding that delays evonial de dangeywin; the wes d brother, wihorn be bad for a long time mortally 

that Eiward was buried, cov io the gr. | bated. THe ſet out from Flanders with 60 fail of 

neral e r Pirate-foips, and waſted the Ie of Wight, and 

e Maſe about bum vrry mach an 

' any 


nojed whe Kentiſh coaſt ; but being 
teremmy | frighted at the approach of the Royal Nuvy, be 
e on the Crown with e fa. and fi idwards the remole parts of 
2 This action of bis very much diſpufted the \ Eng land, landed in Lincolwfbire, and plundered 
— — it "as u breath of faith. chat County : there be tas engaged by Edgar and 
Bat, Pn hind fille bow diffieult it was for a | Morcar, and deftated. Then be made for Stot« 
eee ne duet ries | with a deſign 10 renew the tour. 4 
A ex- 


ation and oirrus; to cancel that crime | © Now, were all thoughts in ſuſpenſe, upo 
pj 2 dinghy av the throne, be bent all dis Pefiation of a double Invaſion, owe from * 
t "towards "the "interift ' the and another from "Normandy x 
22 the ——.— of He ſhowed were heightened by the dreatificl applarume of & 

Earl of Otford, and the re of Comet at "Eaſter; for about ſeben dayf begerbef. A Comet. 
the 3 — — reſpet# imaginable ; be eaſel Tbis (as it uſually dots, in troubleſorne times) ft 
3 be beſtotell tbe diftrazted br ains of the people atwork to prox 
my money upon the 4 ts fort, ſage what miferies were to follow. Bit Harold, 

the affability of bis — patience |baving 8. cy to every part of the Kingdom, 
| equity i . — the -fouth-tonft with arri. He was 
not aþprebenſive of much danger from Scitland and 
1 — Wikia Dake of "Normandy . Tofto, becauſe ® Miltolumbus of Scots to toas ® Malcolams: 
tain intelligence of theſe matters, be pretended to be diverted by a civil war. 
infinitely affiitted for the death of Edward, when," In the meantime, William was tontinually thinks William pre- 
all the while, the thing that lay upon his beurt, ing of a deſcent into England. He octafi fonally ad. pares for an 


and their fact 


mat Bis being diſappointed of England, which be. viſed with bit Officers, and found them chearful Iavafion. 


had made bimſelf ſure ) Without more ado, by and full of bopes ; but all the diffieatty was, how 
advice of bis Council, he ſent over Embaſſadors fo) to procure money to tarry on ſo important a tar. 
— of his promiſe and engagement, and For upon a propoſal ate at a publick meeting o 
to demand the Crown. \ Harold, after mature deli-'\tBe ſtates of Normandy about raifing a ſubſidy, 

bim this anfever, That as to EA. ce urged, That the Nation was fo exhauſted by 
wards promiſe, the Crown of England could not be e former wars with France, that if they en- 
diſpoſed: of by protniſe ; nor was r in a new war, they ſhould have much ado 


to act deftnfevely : that they were concerned 
and not of Inheritance. - And, for what concerned rurber to feeure thtir own than to invade others ; 


his own engagement, that that * plainly extorted\that how juſt ſoever the wat might be, there was 
by force, treachery, and the fear of perpetnal im- uo neceſſity for it, and that in all probability it 
priſonment, and did likewiſe tend to the manifeſt | would prove of dangerous conſequence : And laſtly, 
damage of the Nation, and the prejudice of the No- that the Normans were not bound by their allegiance 
bility ; and therefore be — eh. upon it as null in it. to ſerve in foreign wars. No conſiderations could 
ſelf : That if be could make good bis promiſe br bring them to raiſe a ſupply, though William Fitz . 
ought not; or if he would, it was mot in his power, |ofbert , 4 Man generally beloved both by Duke » p;j;u, 
ſince it was made without the knowledge of rhe and people, promoted it with the utmoſt Zeal; and Ofcerti. 
King, or concurrence of the People :* That the de- 10 encourage others, engaged 10 build 40 ſhips at 
mand ſeemed highly unreaſonable, for bim to furrn- | bis own charge for the ſervice of the war. 
der the government to a Norman Prince, who was| The Duke, finding himſelf diſappointed in this 
altogether a ſtranger ; when be had been inveſted publick way, tries other methods ; and ſending for 
with it by the unanimous conſent of all Orders. [the wealthieſt of them, one by one, ſpeaks them fair, 

The Norman Dube did not at all reliſh this an-|anddsfires that each would contribute fomething to- 
Fer, but n e 2 Harold wa. "laying wards the war. ' This drove them to a ſort of emu- 


lation, 


Invaſion of Fold ſarnamid Durus and Harfager, King of Nor- 
s of way (who bad for a 


* Stanford. fir/t ſkirmiſh was at a bridge over the river Der- 
near went, where, it is ſaid, one ſingle Norwegian bore 


The NORMANS. 


an account being takin of the contribution, a funk 
beyond expeFtation was raiſed in an inſtant. Mat- 
ters being carried thus far, be ſollicits bis neighbour- 
ing Princes for aid, the Earls of Anjou, Poictou, 
#hat they ou 


addition of Eng 

'of the growing power of their neigbboutrs) Phili 
was ſo far from encouraging the deſign, that be ue 
all means to droert bim from it. But not bing ov 
draw bim from bis reſolution  Whereth be was v 
confirmed and juſtified by the authority of Pope Alex 
ander. (The Pope, about that time, Man Y 
tſurp a juriſdition vr Princes y and be approve 
Ibe cauſe, and ſent bim a conſecrated banner bs 4 
token of victory and empire, and excommunicated: 
all who ſhould oppoſe him.) Hereupon be rai 


# great army, and got together a vaſt flebt uo St, | im 


Valeric's (a town at the mouth of the rivbr Some) 
where be lay wind · bound for ſome time:; anal, that \ 
de might have a fair wind, be ſpared neither pray- 
ers nor offtrings 10 $1. Valeric, the Saint of rhe 


. after be bad a long time eupetted * 


Non] began to fail, and parily becauſe the Earl 

Flanders A. ured bim What Milliam bad m 4. 
en upon England this year ; which be eaſily be- 
die ved, becauſe putting to ſea would be very dange- 
rous at that tines when the Ayquinox was fu, * 
Sand. While be was ſeltling theſe matters, all o 

# ſudden, an unexpected invaſion puts bim under 
a nrelſty of petting his army together. For Ha- 


long time pirated upoh the 
nd poſſeſſed himſelf of 


northern parts of Britain, 4 
the Mer of 9 8 was draton over by Tofto upon 
u proſped of the kingdom of England, and entered 
the river Tine with about 300 rovers, where be 
was joined by Toto. Aﬀter they 


the coaſt of Yorkſhire, came into Humber, where 
they began to break out into all kinds of military 
Execution. But to ſtop their progreſs, Edwin and 
Miarcar, two Earls, attacked them with a confuſed 
undiſciplined army; which being overpowered by rhe 
Norwegians, ran away. The greater part, 4: 

whom were the two Earls, made a ſhift to get off, 
but many were drowned in their paſſage over the ri- 
ver Ouſe. The Norwepians, without more alld, 
reſolved to lay fiege to Ny; but upon boſtages given 
en both ſides, the place was ſurrendered. A few 
days after, Harold baving got his whole ariny toge- 
ther, matched towards York, and from thence to- 
wards the Norwvegians ; who had encamped in a 
very advantageous place. Behind, they were ſecured 
by the ſea; on the left, by the bay of Humber, where 
their fleet rode at anchor ; and on the right and 
front, by the river Derwent. Notwithſtanding all 
this, Harold attacked them very vigorouſly, and the 


up for ſome time againſt the whole Engliſh army, 
till at laſt be was ſhot dead. Next, the battle was 
removed to the camp, where the advantages on both 
fidrs were equal fer a while. At laſt, on the fide 


of the Norwegians the ranks were broken , and 


ation, who ſhould be maſt zealous in the afſtancy' 
bis Prince, and made'them promiſe largely; "and 


12 


* 
fe 


in vain, reſolved 10 n iN 
Hips, and leave the ſea coaſt; pariiy e provi- 


tence 


finds Bis fu 
bad plundered | with thi 


| 


thoſe parts, they weighed anchor, and ſailing along | 


1 e —— L 
Harold gust by this 4668 ory; © ws woahy\ronfederwhie ; 
gold and ſilver in great plenty, and 

large flew, cent deu heal] ven, 


bis were unt 


there for u werrent he Went forward to Hüft- 
*ngs, tohere br built iber, and put a gh in 
m. Next, be publiſbed the renfon'of bis invaſion ; 
To reveige the death of hi. Hun Alfred, whom, 


many ober Worms, Goiwin, Horus"; 


very bardly 
tate vittory 
rand aſſurance, but it was a difficult thing to 
bring bim down. Fortbwith be ſent Embaſſadoys 
to William, with very ſevere threatenings of what 
A, unleſs be returned immediately to 


de was to expe 
Normandy. - William diſmiſſed them with a gentile 


anſwer, aud with great civility. Harold, in the 


mean time, makes a peneral muſter at London, and 
ces confiderably leſſened by the late battle 
the Norwegians; but, however, makes up a 
ron Bondy out of the Nobility and others, «whoſe 
contern for the publick fafery bad imnoited them 10 
marebes into Suſſex, ibo 

altogether contrary to -the advice of bis mother ; 
and with untaunted reſclution encamps in a plain 


ſcarce ſeven miles from the Normans. ; 
| William with bis army advanced towards bim. Preparations 
Spies were ſent out by both fides. Thoſe of the Eng- for a Battle. 


liſh, either out of ignorance or defign, gave a prodi- 


pi08s account of the number, preparations, and dif- 
cipline of the Normans. Upon this Gythus, Harold's 
younger brother, and a very famous ſoldier, did not 


think it adviſable to run the hazard of a deciſive 
battle, He told the King, that the iſſue of War was 
at beſt dubious ; that vidtories depended oftener up- 
on fortune than courage; and that mature delibe- 
ration was the greateſt part of military conduct. He 
adviſed bim, in caſe be had made s promiſe to Wil. 
liam of the reverſion of the Kingdom, at leaſt not ta 
fight in perſon ; becauſe no forces could guard him 
againſt bis own conſcience, and God would certatnly 
puniſh every breach of promiſe : adding, that nothing 
could caſt a greater damp upon the Normans, than 
if he ſhould raiſe a new army, to engage them afreſh. 
He farther promiſed, that if h# would truſt him 
with the management of the battle, he would dif- 
charge the duty of a faithful brother and a reſo- 


Harold King of Norway, with Toſto, and the great. 


ay General ; adding, that as be had the ſupport of 
| | a good 


— 
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4 good conſcience, be might defeat. the. Enemy more | ranks, and, not doubting of vitory, purſued the ene 
eaſily, or at leaſt die more happily in the ſervice of | my in great diſorder, ' But the Normans. rallying 


. bis country. +, | [4beir troops om @ ſudden,. renewed the batile,, and 
| - - The King did not like fuch l e, as thinking | encloſing the Engliſh in that diſorder; - killed great 


that all this plainly tended to the diſbonour of his | numbers, while they ſtood doubtful whether they 
perſon... For as he could be very well content to run the | ſhould run or fight. But a conſiderable number 
' hazard of a battle, ſo the imputation of cowardiſe | poſting themſelves on the bigher grounds, got into a 
4vas'a thing be could not bear. As for the terrible | body, and encouraged one anotber, and oppoſed the | 
account they give of the Normans, he made 1755 of | enemy. with great reſolution, ai if they bad made 
| it 3 and could not think it conſiſted with bis dignity | choice of that place for an honourable death. As laſt, The Viddery. 
. br former behaviour, now he was come to the laſt Harold was ſhot through the bead with an arrow, 
= | hazard, like a coward io run away, and ſo to bring | and there, with bis two brothers, Gythus and Leof- 
upon bimſelf eternal Reproach. Thus, whom God | wine, loſt bis Life. Upon this, Edin and Morcar, 
has marked for deſtruction, be always infatuates. | | with ſome few who had ſaved their lives, eſcaped by 
M While theſe things were going forward, William, | flight (giving way to the hand of providence, and 
out of a pious care for the intereſt of Chriſtendom, | the preſent neceſſity) after they bad fought without 
and to prevent the effuſion of Chriſtian blood, ſent | intermiſſion from ſeven 0 lock in tbe morning to the 
out a Monk, as Mediator between both ; who pro- duſk of the evening. The Normans loſt in this battle 
| poſed theſe terms t6 Harold, either to reſign the go- 6000 men, and the Engliſh a far greater num- 
 wernment, or to own it a Tenure in fee from the| ber. William, overjoyed with his victory, ordered a 
Norman, or to decide the matter in ſingle combat | ſolemnThankſziving to AlmightyGod, and pitched bis 
with William, or at leaſt to ſtand to the Pope's de | tent in the middle of the ſlain, where he ſtaid that 
termination. But he, like one who had loft the go- night. Next day, after be bad buried bis dead, and 
vernment over himſelf, rejected all propefitions, and | granted leave to the Engliſh to do the like, be re- 
referred his cauſe intirely to the tribunal of God. | turned to Haſtings 10 conſider of proper methods 
ext day (which was the 144h of October) be pro- bow to purſue bis victory, and io refreſh bit ſoldiers. 
miſed to give them baltle, fooliſhly flattering himſelf | As ſoon as the news of this victory reached Lon- 
with ſucceſs, becauſe it was his birth-day. That | don and other cities of England, the whole Nation 
night the Engliſh ſpent in revels, feaſting and was in a ſurpriſe, and in a manner confounded. 
ſhouting z but the Normans in Prayers for the ſafety | Githa, the King's mother, was ſo overcome with 
| - | of their army, and for victory. Next morning by | grief, that no way was found to comfort ber. She 
| break of day both armies drew up. In Harold's, | bumbly defired of the core the bodies of her 
the Kentiſh men with their halberts were in the van | ſons, which ſhe buried in Waltham- Abbey. Edwin 
(for by an old cuſtom they claim the front of the | ſent away Queen Algitha, bis ſiſter, inta the remote 
* Alero ag- battle ;) and * in the rear was Harold and bis bro- | parts of the Kingdom. The Nobility deſired the peo- 
mine. ther, the Midland Engliſh, and the Londoners. The | ple not to deſpair, and began to conſider of methods 
van of the Norman army was led up by Roger of | how to ſettle the nation. The Archbiſhop of York, 
Montgomery and William Fitzoſberne, and con- | with the City of London, and the + Seaman (com- + C!-ffari. 
ſiſted of the horſe of Anjou, Perch, Maine, and monly called Boteſcarles) were for making Edgar Boteſcarles. 
Litile Britain, moſt of which had ſerved under | King, and for renewing the war with William. 
. Fergentas tbe Briton. The main battle, made up | Edwin and Morcar were ſecretly contriving to get 
of Poiftovins and Germans, was commanded by | the government into their own bands. But the Bi- 
Geffrey Martel, and a German Stipendiary. In the | ſhops, Prelates, and others upon whom the Pope's 
rear was the Duke himſelf, with a ſtrong body of Anathema made a deeper impreſſion, thought it 
Normans, and the flower of the Nobility. The| moſt adviſable to furrender, and not to incenſe the 
Archers were mixed through the whole arm. | Conguerer with a ſecond batile, the iſſue whereof 
The Battle. The Normans, after à regular ſhout, ſounded to | was but at beſt doubiful ; nor reſiſt God, who, for 
Cantus Rol- Battle, and advanced. They charged firſt with a| the crying fins of the nation, bad delivered England 
landi. volley of arrows from all parts, and that being a into the bands of the Normans. | 
fort of Attack to which the Engliſh were ſtrangers, | William, leaving a garriſon in Haſtings, reſolved William 
proved exceeding terrible; for they fell ſo thick, that | to march in a hoſtile manner directly to London; but, yoo us 
they thought the enemy was got intothe midſt of their | to diffuſe a greater terror through the nation, and to FR. 
army. Next, they charged the front of the Engliſh, | make all ſure behind him, be divided his forces, 
who reſolving. rather to die upon the ſpot than re- and marcbed- through part of Kent, Suſſex, Surrey, 
treat, kept their ranks, and repulſed them with | Hampſhire, \ and : Berkſhire. As be went, be burnt 
great loſs. The Normans attacked them a ſecond | the villages and houſes, and plundered them, paſſed 
time, and they bore up ſtoutly one againſt the other. | the Thames at Walingford, and filled all places 
Thus, hand to hand and man to man, they were for | with the utmoſt conſternation. The nobility all this 
ſome time very warmly engaged; but the Engliſh | while were at a ſtand what to do, nor could they be 
kept cloſe in one body, and maintained their ground | perſuaded to lay afide private animgſities, and con- 
with ſo much bravery, that the Normans being moſt | ſult the public intereſt of the nation. The Clergy, to 
miſerablybarraſſed, were upon the point of retreating, | gain abſolution from the curſes and cenſures of the 
bad not William afted the part as well of a com- | Pope (by which be did at that time tyrannize over 
mon ſoldier as a General, and by bis authority pre- | men and kingdoms) and confidering that affairs were 
vented their retreat. By this means the batile was | now deſperate, ſtood ſo firm to their reſolution of ſur- 
continued, and the Norman horſe were ſent with | rendering, that many, to ſave themſelves, withdrew 
all ſpeed to reinforce them, while the Engliſh were out of the City. But Alfred Archbiſhop of York, 
overwhelmed with ſhowers of arrows ;, and yet, for] Wolſtan Biſhop of Worceſter, with ſome other Bi- 
all that, they kept their ranks. For Harold, be- ſhops, Edgar Etbling, Edwin, and Morcar, met 
having himſelf in all reſpefts like a brave General, | the Norman Conqueror at Berkhamſtead. He made 
was every where ready with ſuccours , and William, | them moſt glorious promiſes ; upon which hoſtages 
on the other ſide, was nothing inferior. He had were given, and they ſubmitted themſelves to bis 
two horſes killed under bim, and after he ſaw that | protection. Forthwith be went to London, where 
nothing could be done by force, be began to aft by | he was received, and ſaluted King, with great joy 
ſtratagem. He ordered his men to ſound a retreat, and acclamation. Next he prepared all nece, aries 
and to give ground; but ſtill to keep their ranks. | for the Inauguration,which he had appointed to be on 
The Engliſh, taking this for flight, thought the day Chriſtmas day; and in the mean time employed all his 
was certainly their own; whereupon they broke their | care and thoughts for the ſettlement of the Nation. 
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This was the period of the Saxon Government 
in Britain, that laſted fix bundred and ſeven years. 
Which fignal Revolution in the Kingdom ſome imput 
ed to the avarice of the Magiſtrates; others, to the 
ſuperſtitious lazineſs of the Clergy; a third ſort, 10 
the Comet which then appeared, and the influence 
5 Stars; a fourth attributed it to God, who for 
dden but always juſt reaſons, diſpoſes of King- 
doms. But others, who looked into the more imme- 
diate cauſes, charged it upon the imprudence of 
King Edward, who, under the ſpecious ſhew of 


ous chaſtity, neglefted to ſecurt a ſucceſſion, 


rel 
and theredy made the Kingdom a prey to Ambition. 


HAT an inſolent and bloody TN 

this was, the Monks who wrote about it 
do fully inform us: Nor can we queſtion but in 
this, as in all others, Diſorder and Wickedneſs 
had the upper hand. William, in token of his 
conqueſt, laid aſide the greateſt part of the Eng- 
liſh Laws, and introduced the Norman cuſtoms, 
and ordered that all cauſes ſhould be pleaded in 
French. The Engliſh were diſpoſſeſſed of their 


hereditary eſtates, and the lands divided among | 
his Soldiers; but with this reſerve; that he ſhould 


remain the direct Proprietor, and oblige them 
to do homage to him and his ſucceſſors ; that is, 
ſhould hold them in Fee immediately 
of the King, and themſelves be || Feudatory Lords, 
and in actual poſſeſſion. He made a Seal alſo, 
on the one ſide of which was engraven, 


Hoc Normanorum Gulielmum noſce patronum. 


By this the Norman owns great William 
Duke. 


On the other ſide, 
Hoc Anglis ſigno Regem fatearis eundem. 


By this too, England owns the ſame their 
King. 


Farther (as William of Malmſbury tells us) 


in imitation of Cæſarꝰs policy, who would not have 


thoſe Germans, that ſtulted in the foreſt of Ar- 
denna, and by their frequent excurfions very much 
annoyed his army, ſuppreſſed by the Romans, but by 
bis allies the Gauls; that while forgigners deſtroyed 
one another, himſelf might triumph. without blood- 
ſhed : In imitation of this, William took the ſame 
methods with the Engliſh. For there were ſome, 
who, after the firſt battle of the unfortunate Harold, 
had fled into Denmark and Ireland, here they got 
together a ſtrong body of men, and returhed three 
years after: To oppoſe them be diſpatched away an 
Engliſh army and General, and let the Normans live 
at their eaſe : For which fide ſoever got the beſt, 
be found his intereſt would go forward. And ſo it 
proved; for after the Engliſh had ſtirmiſbed for 
ſome time one with another, the victory was preſent- 
ed to the King without trouble, And in another 


The Engliſh place: After the power of the Laity was deſtroyed, 
thrown out of he made a poſitive declaration that no Monk or 


ir Ho- 
nours, 


Clergyman of the Engliſh nation ſhould pretend to 
any place of dignity ; condemning the eaſineſs of King 
Canutus, who maintained the conquered party in full 
poſſeſſion of their honours: Bywhich means, after his 
death, the natives found ſo little difficulty in driving 
ont the foreigners, and recovering their ancient free- 
dom. | 
Aſter he had ſettled theſe matters, his prin- 
cipal care was to avoid the ſtorm of the Daniſh 
war, which he ſaw hanging over his head, and 
even to purchaſe a Peace. On this occaſion he 
made Adalbert Archbiſhop of Hamburgh his 
Agent. For Adam Bremenſis ſays, There was 


a perpetual quarrel between Sueno and the Baſtard ; 
but our Archbiſhop being bribed by William, made 
it his buſineſs to ſtrite up a peace between the two 
Kings. And it is very probable that there was 
a Peace concluded; for from that time Eng- 
lan i was never apprehenſive of the Danes. Wil- 
liam made it his whole buſineſs to maintain the 
dignity of his government, and to ſettle and 
eſtabliſh the Kingdom by wholeſome Laws. 
For ſo Gervaſius Tilburienſis tells us, After the 
famous Conqueror of Engla:d (King William) bad 
ſubdued the farthe/* parts of tbe Maud, and terri- 
fied the Rebels by dreadful examples, that they might 
not be in a tontition to break leoſe for the future, he 
reſolved to bring his Sulje&s under the obedience 7 
written laws. N bereupon the Laws of England, 
according io their threefold diviſion, that is, Mer- 
chenlage, Denelage, and Weſt. Sexenlage, being 
laid before him, ſome of them Le abregated, and 
others he approved, and added to them ſuch of the 
foreigh Norman Laws as he found inoft condutive 
to the peace of the Kingdom, Next (as we are aſ- 
ſured by Ingulphus, who lived at that time) be 
n fe all the inhabitants of England to do homage 
ana to ſwear fealty to him againſt all others. He 
took à ſurvey of the whole nation, ſo that There 
was not a. ſingle Hide of land in England, of which 
be did not know both the value and the owner. Not 
a lake, nor any other place, but was regiſtered in 
the King*s Rolls, with its revenue, rent, tenure, and 
owner, according to the relation of certain Taxers, 


who were choſen in each Traft, to deſcribe the 
places belonging to it. 


* 


as being an univerſal and exact account of every, 
tenement in the whole nation. And I the rather 


frequent occaſion to quote it hereafter, under 
the name of William's Tax-book, The Notitia of 
England, The Ceſs-book of England, The publick 
Atts, and The Survey of England. 

But as to Polydore Virgil's aſſertion, that 
William the Conqueror firſt brought in the Ju- 
ry of Twelve, nothing can be more falſe, For 
it is plain from Ethelred's Laws, that it was in 
uſe many years before the Conqueſt, Nor can 
| ſee any reaſon why he ſhould call it @ terrible 
Jury. Twelve men, who are Frecholders, and 
qualified according to Law, are duly ſummoned 
out of the Neighbourhood ; theſe are bound by 
oath to give their real opinion as to matter of fact; 
they hear the Counſel on both ſides, and the 
evidence; then they take along with them the 


K 


T depoſitions of both parties, and are cloſe con- + I»/irumen- 


fined, and denied meat, drink, and fire, till they ““ 
agree upon their Verdict, unleſs the want of 
theſe may endanger ſome of their lives, As 
ſoon as they have delivered it, the Judge gives 
ſentence according to Law. And this method 
was looked upon by our wiſe Anceſtors to be 
the beſt for diſcovering of truth, hindering of 
bribes, and preventing partiality, 


How great the Norman Courage was, may The warlike 
be learnt from other Writers: I ſhall only ob- couragect the 
ſerve, that being ſeated in the midſt of war- Noꝛ mans. 


like Nations, they never made ſubmiſſion their 
refuge, but always arms. By theſe they poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of the noble Kingdoms of 


England and Sicily. For 'Tancred, || Nephew | Nees. 


to Richard the Second, Duke of Normandy, 
and his Succeſſors, performed many glorious 
Exploits in Italy, drove the Saracens out of Sici- 
ly, and ſet upaKingdom of their own. So that a 


Sicilian Hiſtorian ingeniouſly conteſſes, that it 27. Fur, IA. 
is entirely owing to the Normans that the Sici- L“. 6. Drau 
. a . 2 . . . 7” . 8 
lians enjoy their native Scil, their Frecdom, %. 


and their Chriſtianity. Th ir valiant beha— 


Vol. I. 


viour in the wars of the Holy Land exceeding- 


„ 


This Rell was called the Domeſday- 
Roll of Wincheſter, and by the Engliſh Domeſday, book, called 


| Liber Tudi- 
make mention ot this Book, becauſe I ſhall have cariz:. 
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Pe had experienced the | 
4 Sortita re- bark, ere England ſubmitted, rich Apulia tous T 
reftored to her en condition, famous Fer: 

10 


ſalem and 
Since that time, England has been 


foruit. 


The Engliſh 
Guards to the 
Emperors of 
Conſtantino- 
ple. 


Chalcondilas. 


Hoveden occaſion to ſay, That hoid France, afler 
Norman valour, drew; 


ly encreaſed their Honour. Which gave 25 


ioch were both ſubdued. 
equal, for 
warlike Exploits and liberal Education, to the 
moſt flouriſhing nations of the Chriſtian world, 
So that the Engliſh were peculiarly made choice 
of for Guards to the Emperors of Conſtantinople. 
For, as our Countryman Malmſbury has told us, 
Jobn, ſon of Alexius Comenus, very much admir- 
ing their delity, ſbewed them greater reſpe# than 
he did any others, and recommended them to bis 
ſon, as men deſerving his eſteem; and they were, 
for many years together, the Empetor's Guards. 
Nicetas Choniata calls them Inglini Bipenniferi 
ind Curopalata, Barangi. Theſe attended the Em- 
&ror wherever he went, with halberts upon their 
oulders, as oft as be ſtirred abroad out of bis cloſet, 
and prayed in Engliſh for bis long life, claſhing their 
Balberts one againſt another to make @ noiſe, As to 
the blemiſh which Chalcondilas has caſt qo our 
nation, of having wives in common, Truth it 
ſelf wipes it off, and confronts the extravagant 
folly of the trifling Greek. For (as my moſt 
karned and excellent Friend Ortelius ſpeaks 


renowned 


ther, is not always Goſpel. 


Theſe ate the People which have inhabited 
Britain; of whom there remain to this day the 


[Britains, the Saxons of Angles, wich a mixture of 


upon this very ſubject) what one Perſon relates of 


| 


* 


Normans, and towards the North the Srots. 

Hereupot there are two Kibgdoms in the 

hand, England and Scotlatid, which wefe long 

divided ; but T were Happily ubited under dne + Are now 

Imperial Diadem in the moſt potent Prince C. 

King James [the firſt j. dee Hiſt, of 
It is not material to take notice of the Flem- Union under 

ines, who about 5 five hundred years ago came > * be- 

over hither, and had leave of the King to ſettle 5 Four. 

in Wales, ſince we ſhall mention them in another In the Coun 

place. Let us then conclude this part with that of Ponbrote, 

of Seneca: From hence it is manifeſt, that nothing p- Conjola- 

bas continued in its primitive ſtale. There is a tione, to Al. 

coritinual floating in the affairs of nantind. In bina, | 

this vaſt orb there are daily revolution; ne 

foundations of cities laid, and new names given 10 

nations, by the extiiftion of the former nam#, or 

the addition of it to bat of a more powerful party. 

And conſidering that all theſe nations which 

invaded Britain were - Northern, as were alſo 

overs, who about that time over-rap Europe, 

and after it Afia,  Nicephotus's obſervation, Nicephoru:; 

founded on the authority of Scripture, is very 

true, As God very often ſends ferrors upon 

men from heaven, ſuch art thunder, fire, and 

florms; and from earth, as the opening of the 

ground, and earthquakes ; and out f the air, as 

tobirlwinds and immoderate rains: So thoſe Nor- 

thern terrors are as it were reſerved by Ged, 19 

be ſent out for Puniſhments, when, and upon 

whom, the Divine Providence ſhall think fit. 


i 


Diviſions of 
Brita. 


Angles, the Cambrians, and the Scots, who at 


Great and 


Lit Brixain. Jang Parva, if they would conſider the diſtances 
from the Aquator a little more accurately, and 


and Albanatius, to anſwer the three nations 
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BRITAIN. 


ET us now proceed to the Diviſion 
>.< obey * 8 
8 4 Geographers either Naturally, 
/ . according ct the Rivers and 2 
RISES tains ; or Provincially, with reſpect 
to the ſeveral who inhabit them; or 
+ Arbitrarily, and with 1 Political Views, ac- 
cording tothe pleaſure and juriſdiction of Princes. 
The firſt and ſecond of theſe diviſions are here 
and there treated of throughout the whole work; 
but the third (i. e. Political) ſeems proper to 
this place; which yet is fo much obſcured by 
Time; that in this matter it is eaſier to detet᷑t 
Error, than to diſcover Truth. 

Our Hiſtorians affirm, that the moſt ancient 
divifton of Britain was into Locgria, Cambria, 
and Mbania ; that is, to fpeak more intelligibly, 
into England, Wales, and Scotland. But I look 

this to be of later date, both becauſe it is 
old, arifing from the three people, the 


laſt ſhared the INand among them ; and alſo be- 
caufe there is no ſuch dwiſton mentioned by 
claffic authors; no, nor by any other, before 
our Countryman Geoffrey of Monmouth. For, 
as the Criticks of our age have obſerved, his 
Romance had not been all of a piece, unleſs he 
had given Brute three Sons, Locrinus, Camber, 


that were here in his time; in the ſame manner 


as he had before made a Brutus, becauſe this | 


Iſland was called Britain. And they no way 
doubt, but if there had been more nations at 
that time in Britain, he would have found more 
ſons for Brute. 

In the opinion of many of the Learned, the 
moſt ancient diviſion. of Britain is that of Pto- 
lemy, in his ſecond book of Mathematical Con- 
ſtruction, where, treating of Parallels, he di- 
vides it into Great and Little Britain. But, with 
due ſubmiſſion to Perſons of ſo great Learning, 
I conceive they would be of opinion, that our 
Iſland is there called Britannia Magna, and Ire- 


compare it with his Geographical Works. Not 
but ſome modern writers have called the hither 


farther toward the North Tire z the inhabi- 


and ſoutherly part of this !land -Great, and the 


_ — 8 Ws 4 


— — 


tants whereof were formerly diſtinguiſhed into 
Maiatæ and Caledonii, that is, into the Inhabi- 
tants of the Plains, and of the Mountarns, as 
the Scots are at this day into Hechiland-men and 
Lowland-men. But the Romans neglecting that 
farther Tract, becauſe (as Appian ſays) it could 
be of no importance or advantage to them, and 
fixing their bounds not far from Edinburgh, di- 
vided the hither part (after it was reduced to the 
form of a Province) into two, the Lower and 


the Upper, 

he calls the hither part, with Wales, the Upper ; 
and the farther, lying northward, the Lower: 
And this is confirmed by Dio's account of the 


guſta, at Caerleon in Wales, and the Twentieth, 
called Virix, at Cheſter, or Deva, are both 
placed by him in Upper Britain. But he tells 
us, that the Sixth Legion, called Virix, whoſe 
refidence was at York, ſerved in Lower Britain. 
I ſhould think this diviſion was made by Se- 
verus the Emperor, ſince Herodian aſſures us, 
that after he had conquered Albinus (the then 
General of the Britains, who poſſcfled himſelf 
of the Government) and ſettled the Affairs of 
Britain, he divided the whole Province into two 
parts, and appointed a Lieutenant for the Go- 
vernment of each. 5 

Aſterwards the Romans divided the Pro- 
vince of Britain into three parts (a), as we learn 


from a Manuſcript of Sextus Rufus, viz. Maxi- Brifan, 
ma Cæ ſarienſis, Britannia Prima, and Britannia triplex. 


Secunda; which I fancy may be traced from 
the ancient Biſhops, and their Dioceſes. 
Lucius, in Gratian, intimates that the Eccle- 
ſiaſtical juriſdiction of the Chriſtians was mo- 
delled according to the juriſdict ion of the Ro- 
man Magiſtrates, and that the Archbiſhops had 
their Sees in ſuch Cities as had formerly been 
the Reſidence of the Roman Governors. The 


cities, ſays he, and the places where Primates are primate. 


to preſide, are not of a late model, but were fixed 
many years before the coming of Chriſt ; to the Go- 
vernors of which cities the Gentiles alſo made their 
appeals in their more weighty affairs. In which very 
cities alſo, after the coming of Chriſt, the Apoſtles 
and their Succeſſors ſettled Patriarchs or Primates, 

| whe 


—— 


{s) Ulicrii Antquitat. Britan, p. 5. 


— 


as may be gathered from Dio. For L. 55. Bri- 


perior. 
Seats of their Legions. The ſecond Legion, Au- ſea, 8 


Pope D/. 8. c. 1. 
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who bave power to judge the Cauſes of Biſhops,and 
F others of great — —— No, ſince 0. 
tain had formerly three Archbiſhops, London, 
Vork, and Caerſeon, it is my opinion that the 
Province which we now call Canterbury (for 
thither the See of London was tranſlated) made 
che Britannia Prima ; that Wales, which was 
fubje& to the Biſhop of Caerleon, was the Se- 
cunda; and that the Province of York, which 
[| Limitim. then reached as far as the | Wall, was the Maxi- 
8 „ ma Ceſarienfis. : ; 
Brizain divid- The next age after that, when the Conſtitu- 
— "© tion of the Roman Government was every day 
changed (either through ambition that more 
might be preferred to places of honour, or the 
policy of the Emperors to curb the growing 
Netitia Pro- power of their Preſidents) they divided Britain 
vinciarum. into five Britannia Prima, Secunda, Maxi- 
ma Cæſarienſis, Valentia, and Flavia Cæſarienſis. 
Valentia ſeems to have been the northern · part 
of the Maxima Ceſarienfis, which Theodoſius, 
General under the Emperor Valens, recovered 


+ Majores 


from tlie Pitts and Scots, and, out of comph- | 


ment to his Maſter, called it Valentia, as Mar- 
cellinus teſtifies in thoſe words : The Province 
which bad fallen into the Enemy's bands be recover- 
ed, and reduced io its former ſtate; ſo that by bis 
means it enjoyed a lawful Governor, and was alſo 
+ by appoi of the Prince, afterwards called 


Lib. 28. 


F drbitrio. teens 
Valentia. It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the 
Son of this Theodoſius (who, upon his being 
Emperor, was called Flavius Theodoſius, and made 
ſeveral alterations in the Empire) might add the 
Flavia ; becauſe we never meet with Britannia 
Flavia before the time of this Flavius. To be 
ſhort then, Britannia Prima was all that Southern 
tract, bounded on one hand with the Britiſh 
| Ocean, and on the other with the Thames and 
Britannia Se- the Severn-Sea : Britannia Secunda was the ſame 
_ with the preſent Wales: Flavia Ceſarienſis 
reached from the Thames to Humber: Maxima 
Maxima Ce- Caſarienſis, from Humber to the River Tine, or 


Britannia 
Prima. 


Wall near Edinburgh, called by the Scots 
Grameſdike, which was the limit of the Roman 
Empire. | . 
And here I cannot but obſerve, that very 
learned men have betrayed a want of judgment 
in bringing Scotland into this number, ſome 
urging that ic was the Maxima Ceſarien/is, others 
the Britannia Secunda. As if the Romans had 
not neglected that cold frozen Climate, and in- 
cluded in this number ſuch Provinces only as 
were governed by Conſular Lieutenants and 


and the other three; Britannia Prima, Secunda, 
and Flavia, under Ptefidents. +. re 

If any one aſk+ me what grounds I have for 
this diviſion, and accuſe me of ſelling falſe bounds, 
he ſhall hear in few words what it was that led 
me into this opinion. After I had obſcrved 
that the Romans called the Provinces Prime 
which were neareſt Rome (as Germania Prima, 
Belgica Prima, Lugdunenſis Prima, Aquitania 
Prima, Pannonia Prima, all nearer Rome than 
ſuch as are called Secunde) and that the more 
refined writers called the Prime the Upper,” and 
the Secunde the Lower, I concluded the South- 
part of our Iſland, as nearer Rome, to be the 
Britannia Prima, For the ſame reaſon, ſince 
the Secundæ Provincie, as they call them, were 
moſt remote from Rome, I thought Wales muſt 
be the Britannia Secunda. Further, obſerving 
that in the decline of the Roman Empire thoſe 
Provinces only had Conſular Governors which 
were the Frontiers, as is evident from the No- 
titia not only in Gaul, but alſo in Afric; and 
that Valentia with us, as alſo Maxima Cz/arienfis, 
are called. Conſular Provinces, I took it for grant- 
ed, that they were neareſt and moſt expoſed to 
the Scots and Pitts in the. Parts above- men- 
tioned. . And as for Flavia Cefarienfis, I cannot 
but fancy that it was in the middle of the reſt, ; 
and the heart of England; wherein I am the ” 
more poſitive, becauſe I have an ancient writer, 
Giraldus Cambrenſis, on my fide, Theſe were 
the Diviſion of Britain under the Romans, © 
| Afterwards, the barbarous nations invading 
it on all hands, and civil wars prevailing more 
and more among the Britains themſelves, it lay 
for ſome time as it were without blood or ſpi- 
rits, and without any Face or appearance of 
Government, But at length, that part which 
lies northward was branched into the two King- 
doms of Scots and Pits, and the Pentarchy of 
of the Romans in this hither part, was made. 
the Heptarchy of the Saxons. For they divided 
this whole Roman Province (except Wales, 
which the remains of the Britains poſſeſſed | 
themſelves of) into ſeven Kingdoms, viz. Kent, gan z -. 
South-Sex, Eaft- Angle, Weſt-Sex, Nortbumber- tarchy. 
land, Eaſt-Sex, and Mercia. 

But what this Heptarchy of the Saxons was, 
as alſo what were the names of the places in that 

you will more eaſily apprehend, by this 

Chorographical Table. 


Conſidering that ſuch Trafs or Counties, as theſe Kingdoms contained, could not ſo conve- 
niently be repreſented in a ſmall Chorographical Tabię, by reaſon of its narrewneſs, 1 


choſe to explain it by 


this other Scheme (which gives the Reader an entire view of it 


at once) rather than by a number of words. 


\ x. The Kingdom of Kent con- | - 
fecha $ The County of | Kent. 
« | 2. The Kingdom of the South- q, . e{.Suſſex, 
15 | Saxons contained þ The Counties ef} Surrey. 
= 
©" | 3- The Kingdom of the Eaſt- I Counties, of ey | 
Mi | Angles contained ' "UCambridge, with the Ile of El 
5 . 
-E Cornwall, 
1 N 
: Dorſet, 
2 4. The Kingdom of the 7" #-} The Counties of, Somerſet, 5 
| Saxons contained : Wilts, 
| | Hanes, 
{ Berks. 


The 
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S thts 


Counties. 


* A hide (as 
will 
have it) in- 
cludes as 
much land as 
one plough 
can till * a 
z but as 

2 
much as four 
; Virgats. 


The Saxon Heptarchy. 


Counties, but into ſeveral ſmall partitions, 


= 


The Ki | of Noriham- 
e 

| Yo 
| 6. The Kingdom of the Zaft- 


- 


1 


UT while the Heptarchy continued, Eng- 
land was not divided into what we call 


with their number of Hides ; a Catalogue of 
which, out of an old Fragment, was commu- 
hicated to me by Francis Tate, a perſon excel 
lently ſkilled in our Law-Antiquities. But, it 
only contains that part which lies on this ſide 
the Humber. | 


Myrcna contains 30000“ Hides, 

Woken-ſetna 7000 hides. 
Wiſterna 7000 hides. 
Pec-ſetna 1200 hides, 
Elmed-ſetna 600 hides. 
L.indes-farona 7000 hides: 
$uth-Gyrwa 600 hides. 
North-Gyrwa 600 hides. 
Eaft-Wixna 300 hides. 

| Weſt-Wixna 600 hides, 
Spalda boo hides. 
Wigeſta goo hides: 
Herefinna 1200 hides: ' 
Sweordora 300 hides: 
Eyfla 300 hides. 
Wicca 300 hides. 
Wight-gora 600 hides. 
Nox gaga 5000 hides. 
Obt-gaga 2000 hides. 
Hwynca 7000 hides. by 
Ciltern-ſetna 4000 hides, 
Hendrica 3000 hides. 
Vnecung-ga 1200 hides, 
Aroſeatna 600 hides. 
Fearfinga 300 hides. 
Belmiga 600 hides. 
Witherigga 600 hides. 
Eaſt-Willa 600 hides. 
Weſt-Willa 600 hides. 
Eaſt- Engle 30000 hides. 
Eaſt-Sexena 7000 hides. 
Cant-Warena 1 5000 hides, 
Sutb-Sexena 7000 hides. 
Weſt-Sexexa 100000 hides. 


| The Counties 


[the King, By 


t Laticaſter, 
N Cumberland. 
. . | Weſtmorland. 
Northumberland, and Scotland to the 
Frib F Edinburgh. 


— 


_ fGloceſter. 
Hereford. 


,} Huntingdon, 
3 coker 
in m. 
Oxford. 
Stafford, 
Derby. 
Salo 
Nottingham. Ye 
Cheſter, and the other part of Hertford- 
C fhire, | 


trace out the reſt : for my part, I freely confeſs, 
they. require a more acute Judgment, than I 
am maſter of. 


Alterwards, when King Alfred had the whole Called in the 
government in his own hands; as our ſorefatherg Coins Alfred. 


the Germans (which we learn from Tacitus) ad- 
miniſtred Juſtice accoriling to the ſeveral Lord- 
ſhips and Villages, taking a hundred of the 
common-people as aſſiſtants in the Adminiſtra- 
tion ; % be (to uſe the words of Ingulphus of 
Crowland) firſt divided England into Counties 
becauſe the natives themſelves committed robberies, 
after the example, and under colour, of the Danes. 

„ be made the Counties to be divided into 


ing that every man in the Kingdom ſhould be rank- 
ed under ſome one Hundred and Tithing. The Gd- 


tenants 3 but this office he divided into two, vir. 
Judges (now called Juſtices) and Sheriffs, which 
ſtill retain the ſame name. Ry the care and in- 
duſtry of theſe, the whole Kingdom, in a ſhort time, 
enjoyed ſuch perfett peace, that if a' traveller had 
let fall & ſum of money ever ſo large in the evening, 
whether in the fields, or the publick high-ways, if 
be tame next morning, or even a month after, he 
| (bould find it whole and untouched. This is more 
lafgely explained by the Malmeſbury Hiſtorian. 
Even the natives (ſays he) under pretence of being 
ba#barians (i. ei Danes) fell to robberies ; fo that 


_ | there was no ſafe travelling without arms. But 
' | King Alfred ſettled the Centuries, commonly called 


Hundreds, and the Tithings ; that every Exg- 
lihman, living under the protettion of the Laws; 
might have his certain Hundred, and bis Tithing. 
If any one was accuſed of a miſdemeaneur, he 

Id get bail in the Hundred and Tithing , or if 
be could not, ſhould expeft the ſeverity of the laws. 
But if any one ſtanding thus accuſed, ſbould make 
bis eſcape, either before or after bail, the whole 


Kingdom ; ſo that even upon the high-roads where 
four ways met, he commanded golden bracelets 10 
be bung up; thereby to deride the avarice of Tra- 


Tho? ſome of thoſe names are eaſily under- 
ſtood at firſt ſight, it will be extremely hard to 
Yor, I. | 


vellers, while none durſt venture to take them 
away. | 
Z 2 


7 


Th: ſe 


Centuries or Hundreds, and Tithings; order- Hundreds. 


vernors of Provinces were before that called“ Lieu- * Pjcedomiti. 


Hundred and Tithing was Þ liable to be fined to + Regir mule- 
this project he ſellled peace in the tamincurrerete 


* o * 


2 1 „ 
3 „ A 
uu 
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Wappen: heſe Hundreds are; ſome parts of 0 the King- j ides which, there are thirteen more in Wales Walesdivide 
cacks, Tith M Woppemtache z and if NG lr ea (e) fix whereof were in Edward the firſt's time, into — 


ings and and the reſt, Heapy the ,cighth;ſetzjed by Act 


Achs. know the reaſon, I will give it ou out of Ed- ; 
Tr ward the Confeſſor's Laws. / one dae Parliament. Papi ze Weak i 

ceived the e government of a W appetitath, on a ſet] In each of theſe Counties, eſpecially in times Lieutenants, 

day and in the place where be meeting” uſed to be of publick Diſturbance, there is appointed a 

held, all the elder ſart met bim; Am duben be bad Deputy under the King, by the name of Lie- 

aligbted from his horſe, they roſe up 10 bim. Then|tenant ;, who is to take care that the State be no 

he held up his ſpear, and took ſecurity yves que, 2) dagnhified. *'The? ferſt Jiſtirution - hereof 

| there, according to cuſtom; ſor whoever cume touch- ſeems to be owing to King Aﬀered, who ſettled 
in every County the Cuſtodes regni, or Keepers 


4 Cum lanceis d & his ſpear with theirs z and this touching of ar- ( 
% Le, ba. ROUT 3 in . was of the Kingdom. Theſe were afterwards re. 
te a publick league. In Engliſh, arms are gn ed we- ſtored by Henry the third, under the title of 
pun, and Taccane is to confirm, as if this were a] Capitanei. For in the fiftieth year of his Reign, 
confirmation x oa : or, to ſpeak more ggreeably| be (as John of London has it) held a Parliament, 
to the Engliſh tongue, (a) Wepentac is a touching [77 which this wholeſome Law was enacted, That ; 
of armour : for wepun ſignifies'armour, and tac [in every County there ſhould be one * Captain main- Capita. 
is touching. There were alſo other i Lge tained by the King, who, by the aſſiſtance of the 
above thoſe of Wapentaches, ,whith they called] Sheriff, ſhould curb the inſolence of the robbers. 
. as including be third puri uf tha Upen.wbith, Many wer e 0 affrbted, that they 
province: and they, who were Lords oyer them, | left that trade: and the Royal Authority began to 
were ſtiled bm gene. Jo theſe, appeals revive. This was wiſely enough ordered: but, 
were made in all ſuch cauſes as cguld not be deter- whether Canutus the Dane, when he made a 
mined in the Wapentaches. So f . aha i Tetrarchy in a . Monarchy, did not act more 897 Met. 
liſh named a Hundred, theſe called aWapentach prudently, let our Politicians determine. For Mein. 
and what was in Enpliſþ three or four Hundreds, be (as Hermand the Archdeacon ſays) being a man He flourihed 
they called (b) DpuÞinge. But in ſome provinces, | of very great ſagacity, and dividing the govern- in 1070. 
what they called Trihing, was in Engliſh termed| ment of the Kingdom into four ſhares, put each 
Lep; and what could not be determined in the under a Tetrarch, whom be bad found faithful to 
PpiÞPinze, was carried into the Shire. lim. The government of the Weſt-Saxons, which | 
$hires. Theſe Counties (which if you would expreſs was the greateſt, be took to himſelf ; + Mercia, f Mircha. 
> In proper Latin, may be termed either Conven: abe. ſecond part, be committed to one Edrick ; the 
tus or Pagi) we call by the name of Shyres, from bird, called Northumhre, to Zrtus; and Earl 
the Saxon word Scyre, ſgnifying to branch and] Turkille had be fourth, i. e. Eaſt Anglia, @ very 
divide. By the firſt divifion, there were only | plentiful country. This account I owe to the | 
32 Counties; for in the year 1016, in the reigu diligence of Mr. Fr. Thinne, who is a great Ann. 1607. 
of A#thelred, Malmfbury aſſures us there were proficient in the ſtudy r e and 
ne more. In the life of Aibelred he writes was pleaſed to communicate theſe particulars 
thus: At this time the Danes invaled ſixteen] to me. 1 
Counties, whereas there are but thirly-two in al] But every year, ſome one inhabitant, of the Sheriff of be 
England. And in thoſe Days, the Counties] T Gentry, is ſet over the- County, and ſtiled _ 4 
were divided according to the different ſorts of Vice- comes, i. e. a Deputy of the Comes or Earl; * 
Dixiſon of Laws. For the Laws of England were three · and in our language, Sheriff, i. e. one ſet over 
— rag; fold; thoſe of the Weſt-Saxons, called ef- ihe County ; and he may very propetly be term- 
Laws.” - ſaxenlage; thoſe of the Danes, called Denelage; ed the Quæſtor of the County or Province. 
| and thoſe of the Mercians, called Merthenlage,| For it is his buſtneſs to collect the publick re- 
Under the Veſt-Saxon Law, were comprehend-!| venues of the Coumy ; to gather into the Ex- 
ed nine Counties, Kent, Suffex, Surry; Berk-|chequer all Fines, even by diftraining ; to at- 
fire, Hamſhire, Wiltſhire, Somerſetfhire, Dor-|tend the Judges, and execute their orders; to 
ſetſhire, and Devonſpire. To the Dane Laws||impannel twelve men, who are to determine Twelve men. 
belonged fifteen Counties, viz. 7 orkſhire, Der- matters of Fact and bring in their Verdict to 
byſhire, Nottinghamſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Lincoln-|the Judges (who with us are only Judges of 
hire, Northamptonſhire, Bedfordfiire, Buckingham-| Law, not of Fact); to ſee ſuch as are con- 
{bire, Hertfordſhire, Eſſex, Middleſex, Norfolk, | demned duly executed; and to give Judgment 
Suffolk, Cambridgeſhire, Huntingdonſhire. The| in petty cauſes. 
Lib. M. S. other eight were governed by the Mercian Lawz| There are alſo in every County, certain Ei- Juſtices of the 
S. Edzundi. theſe were Glocefterſire, Worceſterſhire, ny hk renarche, or Juſtices of the Peace, ſettled by King Peace. 
1 Hire, Warwickſhire, Oxfordſbire, Chefhire, Sbrop-¶ Edward the third, and thoſe take cognizance of 
ſbire, and Staffordſhire, But when William thel murders, felonies, treſpaſſes, and many other 
firſt made his Survey of the Kingdom, there |miſdemeanors. Beſides, every year the King 
Domeſday- Were reckoned thirty-ſix Counties, as the Poly- [ſends into each County two of the Juſtices of Judges of 
book. cbronicon tell us; though the publick Records in England, to give ſentence upon Prifoners, and Aſſze. 
which he regiſtered that Survey, reckon. no |to make a Gaol delivery. Bur of theſe more 
more than thirty-faur : For Durham, Lanca- hereafter, when we come to the Courts. 
Hire, Northumberland, Weſtmoreland, and Cum- As to the Eccleſiaſtical Government: After 
_ berland, did not come into the number; the | the Biſhops of Rome had aſſigned to each Preſby- 
three laſt (as ſome would have it) being then | ter his Church, and ſet them over diſtin& Pa- 
under the Scots; and the other two either ex- |riſhes, Honorius, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Eng and di 
empt from taxes, or included in Zorkfdire. But |about the year of our Lord 636, firſt began to v ded inte 
all theſe being afterwards added to the number, divide England into Pariſhes; as we read in the Fre- 
made it (as it is at this day) thirty-nine. Be- |Canterbury-Hiſtory. = 85 | 


1 


— 
—_ 
——— — — 


8 
* _- 


(a) See Sir Henry Spelman's Gloſſary, under the word Wapentachium. 
(6) Of which the Ridings in Yorkſhire are a corruption. 1 
(c But the Statute af 34 and 35 of Hen. VIII. cap. 26. tells us, That eight Shires were of ancient and long time, 


to wit, thoſe of Glamorgan, Caermarthen, Pembroke, Cardigan, Flint, Caerngrven, Angleſey, and Merioneth ; and 
other four were made by the Statute of 27 Hen. VIII. cap. 26, beſides Monmouthfhire * Radnor, Brecknock, 
Montgomery, and Denbigh. So that in King Edward's time there ſeem to have been eight. TM 


At 


— — — 


et. — * 
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Provinces. 


0 25. C. 
+ 22z C 
Biſhopricks. 


= 


* Septem ix 
in guat uor 46 
euntibus. 


+ Menevenſis. 


+ Fifth, C. 


Pariſhes. 


4 England, and . and ork. Un- 


der theſe. are twenty four Biſhops; + twenty 


one under Canterbury, and the reſt under 
Vork. What theſe Biſhopricks are, with their 
ſeveral Counties, or Dioceſes, is ſet forth in 
theſe words of that excellent perſon the moſt 
reverend Father in God Matthew Parker, Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, a great Patron of Learn- 
ing, and particularly of Antiquities. | 
In the Province of Canterbury, 


\ 


G with Rocheſter, contains the 


County of Kent. London, Eſſex, Middle. 
ſex, and part of Hertfordſhire. Chicheſter, Suſ- 
ſex. Wincheſter, Hamſhire, Surrey, and Iſle of 
Wight; with Guernſey and Jerſey, Iſlands ly- 
ing upon the Coaſt of Normandy. Salisbury, 
Wiltſhire and Berkſhire, Exeter, Devonſhire 
and Cornwal. Bathe and Wells jointly, Somer- 
ſetſhire. Gloceſter, Gloceſterſhire. Worceſter, 
Worceſterſhire and part of Warwickſhire. He- 
reford, Herefordſhire and part of Shropſhire. 
Coventry and Lichfield, Staffordſhire, Derbyſhire, 
and the other part of Warwickſhire; as alſo 
that part of Shropſhire which borders upon 
the River Repil. Lincoln, the largeſt, ſix Coun- 
ties, Lincolnſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Huntingdon- 
ſhire, Bedfordſhire, Buckinghamſhire, and the 
other part of Hertfordſhire. Ely, Cambridge- 
ſhire and the Iſle of Ely: Norwich, Norfolk 
and Suffolk. Oxford, Oxfordſhire. Peterbo- 
rough, Northamptonſhire and Rutlandſhire, 
Briſtol, Dorſetſfiire. To which eighteen Dio- 
ceſes in England, myſt be added thoſe of 


Wales, which are deprived of an Archbiſhop of 
their own, and are'alſo made fewer; “ ſeven]. 
hardly coming entire into four. Theſe are, | 


+ St. Davids (whoſe ſeat is at St. Davids) Lan- 
daff, Banchor, and Aſaph or Elwenſis. 


In the Province of York. 


ORK it ſelf comprehends Yorkſhire and 
Nottinghamſhire, ' Chefter, Cheſhire, 
Richmondſhire, and Lancaſhire, with part of 
Cumberland, Flintſhire, and Denbighſhire. 
Durham, the Biſhoprick of Durham, and Nor- 
thumberland. Carliſle, part of Cumberland, 
and Weſtmorland, To which number, may 
be added the Biſhoprick of Sodor, in ibe Iſle of 
Man. 

Among theſe, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
has the firſt place; the Archbiſhop of York, the 
ſecond; the Biſhop of London, the third; the. 
Biſhop of Durham, the fourth; and the Bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter, the fifth. The reſt take 
place according to the time of their Conſecra- 
tion. But if any of the other Biſhops happen 
to be Secretary of State, in virtue thereof he 
claims the F firſt place, [next to theſe.] There 
are beſides, twenty ſix Deaneries, thirteen 
whereof were erected in the larger Churches, 
by King Henry the eighth, upon his expulſion 
of the -Monks. The Archdeaconries are ſix- 
ty; and the Dignities and Prebends make five 
hundred and forty four. 

There are alſo nine thouſand two hundred 
eighty four Pariſh-churches under the Biſhops ; 
of which, three thouſand eight hundred forty 
five are Appropriate; as is plain from the Ca- 
talogue exhibited to King James [the firſt,] 
which I have here ſubjoined. Now, Appropri- 
ate Churches are ſuch, as by authority of the 
Pope and the conſent of the King and Biſhop 
of the Dioceſe, were on certain conditions an- 


| 2, England has two Provinces, ! nexed to thoſe Monaſterics, ; 
and'two Archbiſhops z Canterbury, Primate of 


4 


Ol Biſhopricks, Colle- 
'and Hoſpitals, "rid eB oa 


their ground, or granted by the Lords of the 
Mariour. Such a Settlement is expreſſed in 
law, by bring united, annexed, and incorporated for 
ever. But upon the ſubverſion of the Mona- 
ſtekies, theſe (to the great damage of the 
Church) were made: * Lay-fees, 


ger whoſe. revenues were but 
ally either becauſe they were built upon 


* Feuda Lai- 


calia. 


Dioceſes. Pariſh- Churches 
Churches appro- 
priate. 
Canterbury, 257 140 
London, 623 189 
Wincheſter, 362 131 
Coventry and 
Litchfield, F 557 259 
Saliſbury, 248 109 
Bath and Wells, 388 160 
Lincoln, 1255 577 
Peterburrow, 293 91 
Exeter, 604 239 
Gloceſter, 267 125 
In the pro- 1 313 166 
vince of Can-+ Ely - , A. 3 4. 
3 
terbury. Rocheſter, 98 36 
Chicheſter, 250 112 
I Oxford, 195 88 
_ | Worceſter, 241 76 
I Briſtol, 236 64 
S. Davids, 308 120 
Bangor, 107 36 
Llandaff, 177 98 
S. Aſaph, 121 19 
Peculiars in the 
| Province of 57 I 4 
1 . Canterbury. 
The whole number in the 8 
Province of Canterbury, * 
York, 581 336 
In ibe Pro-] Durham, 135 87 
vinceof Ndrk, } Cheſter, 256 101 
Carliſle, 93 18 
The whole number in York, 1065 542 
The whole number in both 
Provinces, | F 9264 3842 


But in the Book of Cardinal Wolſey, which was 
written in the year 1520, there are reckoned 
in all the Counties, 9407 Churches, I know. 
not how this difference ſhould happen, unleſs 
it be, that ſome were demoliſhed in the laſt 
age; and the Chapels which are Parochial, be 
omitted, and others which are barely Chapels, 
reckoned among the Pariſh-Churches. How- 
ever, I have ſet down the number of Churches 
at the end of each County, out of that Book 
of the Cardinal. 

There were alſo in the Reign of King Hen: 
ry the eighth (if it be not a crime to men- 
tion them) monuments of the piety of our 
fore-fathers, erected to the honour of God, and 
the propagation of Chriſtianicy, and of learning, 
and the ſupport of the poor; I mean the Re- 
ligious houſes (i. e. Monaſterics or Abbies, 
and Priories,) to the number of 645 : Where- 
of 40 were ſuppreſſed by a grant from Pope 


Clement the ſeventh, obtained by Cardinal Hen. 5 hed 


Monaſlerics. 


MWolſey, who had then laid the foundation of before that 


two Colleges, one at Oxford, and another at 


( 


8 And preſently after, about the 36th 


0 


diſſolved 100 
Priories of 
Monks 
Aliens. 
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The Divifon of BRITAIN. 


2 


vf Henry the eighth, a torrent (as it were) 
caſting down the banks, broke in upon the 
Eccleſiaſtical ſtate of England; and, to the ſur- 
prize of the world, and the grief of the nation, 
at once caſt down the greateſt part of the 
Religious, with their curious ſtructures. For the 


ſame Liberty which the Pope had 


rafited the 
Cardinal, the King, by conſent of Parliament, 
took himſelf, hereupon, in the year 1536 
all Religious houſes, with their revenues, 
which had 200l. a year, or under, were grant - 
ed to the King; in number 376. And in 
the year 1539, under a ſpecious pretence of 
rooting out ſuperſtition, the reſt were given 


| — 
up to the King's diſpoſal; with the Colleges, 
Chauntries, and Hoſpitals, [ten years after 
At Which time, there were Þ valued or 


ſides thoſe in the Univerſities) 96. Hoſpi- 
tals,, 110. Chauntries and Free-chapels, 2374. 
Moſt of theſe, in a ſhort time after, were de- 
moliſhed, and their "revenues ſquandred away, 
and the rich Treaſures which had been gradually 
conſecrated to God by the pious munificence of 
the Engliſh from the time they received Chri- 
ſtianity, were in a moment diſperſed, and 
(if I may uſe the word without offence ) 


Profaned. 


THE 


cexxxii 


93 


5 + Cenfite foe 
605 religious houſes, ſtinding ; Colleges (be- 


DEGREES 


ENGLAND. 


8 to the diviſion of our State,| noble, England's darling, And in the antient 


Brafton, I. 1. 
c.8, | 


Sencca. 


The Prince. 
” Princeps Ju- 
ventutis. 


23 theling. 
Chto. 


is ſtill kept up among the People, Cavzap 


Jura Maje- 


O 


SA it conſiſts of a King or Mo- 
narch, the Nobles, Citizens, 
RF, * Freemen (which we call 
Yeomen) and Tradeſmen, 
| The KING, ftiled by our 
nn 276% Anceſtors Coning, and Cyning, 
(a name (a) under which is couched both 
power and wiſdom) and by. us contracted into 
King, has in theſe Kingdoms the ſupreme 
N and a, meer government, He neither 

olds his Empire by vaſſalage, nor receives it 
by Inveſtiture from another, nor owns any 
ſuperior but God. As that Oracle of the 
Law has delivered it, Every one is under bim, 
and himſelf under none but God. He has very 
many T Imperial Rights (which the learned in 
the law term The Holy of Holies, and Indivi- 
duals, becauſe they are inſeparable z but the 
common People The King's Prerogative ;) and 
theſe, they tell us, are denoted by the flowers 
in the King's Crown. Some of theſe the King 
enjoys by written Law, others by Cuſtom, 
which without any expreſs Law is eſtabliſhed 
by the tacit conſent of the whole body: and 
ſurely he deſerves them, fince by bis watchful- 
neſs every man's Houſe, by his labour every man's 
Eaſe, by his induſtry every one's Pleaſure, and by 
his toil every one's Recreation, is ſecured to bim. 
But theſe things are too ſublime, to belong 
properly to our preſent Subject. | 

Next the King, is his Eldeſt ſon ; and as 
he among the Romans who was de/igned Suc- 
ceſſor, was at firſt called* Prince of the youth, and 
afterwards (as flattery prevailed) Ceſar, No- 
ble Ceſar, and the moſt noble Ceſar ; ſo our's 
was by our Saxon Anceſtors termed A theling, 
i. e. noble, and in Latin Clyts, from the Greek 
KN, famous; that age affecting the Greek 
tongue. Upon which, that Saying concerning 
Ead gar, the laſt heir male of the Saxon line, 


| 


EvSeling, Englander Deaplinq i. e. Eadgar the 
. | 


3 


a a 


F 


Latin Charters of our Kings, we often read, 
Ego E. vel . Clyto, Þ the King's ſon. But this 
name of Clhyto, I have obſerved to be given to 
the King's children in general. After the 
Norman Conqueſt, he had no ſtanding hono- 
rary title, nor any other that I know of, but 
barely The King's Son, or The King's eldeſt Son; 
till Edward the firſt ſummoned to Parliament 
his ſon Edward, under the title of Prince o 
Wales, and Earl of Cheſter ; to whom alſo he 
afterwards granted the Dukedom of Aquitain, 
And the Son, when he came to be King Ed- 
ward the ſecond, ſummoned his own ſon Ed- 
ward to Parliament {then ſcarce ten years of 
age) under the title of Earl of Cheſter and 
Flint, But this Edward coming to the Crown, 
created Edward his ſon (famous for his migh- 
ty Exploits in war) Duke of Cornwall; ſince 
which time, the King's eldeſt ſon (5) is born 
Duke of Cornwall. And a little after, he ho- 
noured the ſame perſon with the title of Prince 
of Wales, by ſolemn Inveſtiture. The Princi- 
pality of Wales was conferred upon him in 
theſe Words, to him and his heirs King of Eng- 
land, And as the heirs apparent of the Ro- 
man Empire were (as I obſerved juſt now) 
called Cæſars; of the Grecian, Deſpote, Lords; 
of the Kingdom of France, Dauphins; and of 
Spain, Infantes : ſo thoſe of England have been 
ever lince ſtiled Princes of Wales, And this ti- 
tle continued till the time of Henry the eighth, 
when Wales was entirely united to the King- 
dom of England. But * when the divided 
Kingdoms of Britain + were reduced into one, 
under the government of the moſt potent 
Prince King James [the firſt;] his eldeſt ſon 
Henry, the darling and delight of theſe King- 
doms, || was fliled Prince of great Britain : 
whom nature made capable of the nobleſt At- 
tainments ; and that God would bleſs him with 
all the richeſt virtues and honour immortal, that 
he + might outdo both“ Britain's hopes and the 


- 


+ Regis filing. 


I prince of 


Wales. 


* Now, C. 
+ Are C. 


| Is, C. 


lorious + May. C. 
© OS. Our, C. 


(a) Either relating to cene, which in Saxon ſignifies fout, valiant, &c. or to cunnan, which ſignifies to In or underſiand ; 


from whence a deſigning ſubtle man is called a Cunning man. 


(If he be the eldeſt Son; but if the firſt dies, the ſecond is not born to the ſame Title, See concerning this in Cors- 


wall, p. 28. | 


ah. Ad te. tbe „ 
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' ® Ationem. predeceſſor governed, to act in and rule over it. Pro- 
Þ+ Patriciatus. vided always, that you be intirely true to our Go- 
|| In page illa. mment 3 and that all the People within thoſe li- 
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Bleſſings ; -* was the conſtant and hearty pre | 


Prince of Wales, * whoſe Succeſ- 
ſion to the Throne (after his preſent Ma: 
jeſty, the beſt of Kings) not only the Hap 


\ 21 


on the top with little golden roſes. 


very Being of our Conſtitution, under God, John, Duke of Lancaſter, in Parliament, By 


entirely depends. ] 

Our Nobles are divided into, Greater E 
Leſs. The Creater Nobles we call Dukes, 
Marquiſſes, Earls, and Bargns A, who either 
enjoy thele titles by hereditary Right, or re- 
ceive them from the King, as the reward of 
their merits. * 

A DUKE is the next title of honour to 
the Prince. At firſt, this was a name of office, 
and not of honour. About the Time of AÆlius 
Ver uf they who. ere inted $0 guard the 
Frontiers, were ried Dukes\, and this 
title, in | Conſtantige's time, was ioferior to 
that of 4. Count. After. the deſtruction of the 
Roman Empire, the title continued to be the 
Name of an Office; and the great numbers who 
in the Saxon times are ſtiled Duces in the 
antient Charters, were in Saxon only'called. Zab 
dormen. The ſame alſo who are named Dukes, 


F 
* 


are termed Counts too: for inſtance, moſt peo- 


ple call William the Conqueror of England 
Duke of Normandy, whereas William of Malms:| 


bury ſtiles him Count of Normandy. However, 


Her, is plain from that form of Creation, which 
we find in Marculphus, an ancient writer. 
be reyal clemency is particularly fignalized upon 
this account, that in all the people goodneſs and 
watchfulneſs are required ; nor is it convenient to 
commit the judiciary power to any, who bas not 
firſt approved bis loyalty and valour. Since there- 
fore we have ſufficiently experienced your fidelity and 
worth, we commit to you the * Office of a Count, 
Duke, or + Preſident, || in ibat Lordſhip which your 


mits, live under and obey your autboriiy; and that 


you rule juſtly according to law and cuſtom ; that 


you ⁊calouſſy protect widows and orphans ; that you 
ſeverely puniſh the crimes of robbers and malefac- 


*« girding on a ſword, and putting upon their 
heads a fyrred cap, with a cirdle of gold ſet 


2 * and N 9 a Char- 


« ter. 4 m that -ume, matfy... hereditary 
Dukes have been created in this Kingdom, 
with theſe and like expreſſions in the Char- 
ters, The name, title, ſtate, ſtile, place, ſeat, pre- 


Beminence, honour, authority and dignity of Duke of 


N. we give and grant; and do inveſt you thertin, 


by the putting on a ſword, and a cap with a golden 
crrete upon yourbend, and the 


agoldenwrrge. 


A MARQUTS (i. 12 according 


the import of the word, ont who is ſet to u 


the marches or limits) is a title of honour, the 


next to a Duke. This title came late into 
England, none being inveſted with it before 
the time of Richard the ſecond. For he 5 

9 5 


his Favourite, Nobert Vert Earl of Oxford 
Marquis of Dublin; but that honour was 


7 


merely titular : For ey who had the care of 


the Frontiers, were commonly called Lords 
Marcbers, and not Marguifſes, as we ſtile them. 


They are ereated by the King, *by. tbe girding 


that both Dake and Count were names of Of. on a ford, putting on a Cip' of 


| honagur and * dig. 
nity, and'delivering a Charttr.” "And here I ſhall 
rake the. liberty to relate what" I” find record- 
ed in the Parliament “rolls. When 7055 de 
Beaufort, Earl of Somerſet, was mide Mar- 
quia" of | Divite by Richard * ſecond, and 4 
was depriv that title by Henry the fourth; 
the Commons in Felten fe humble 
Requeſt *to the King; thit Ke "ould" fehork 
him t6*the- Title of-! gas Dt he himfelf 
oppoſed the motion, and openly declared that 
it was Þ a novel dignity, altogether unknown 
to our Anceſtors ; and therefore that he did 
not by any means defire it, nay, that he ut- 
ene eee eue eee en 

The title of EARL, which holds the EA 
third place, ſeems to have been derived from 
our German Anceſtors. For, as Tacitus tells 


ters; ſo as thoſe who live orderly under your go- 
vernnient, may be eaſy and undiſturbed; and that 


whatever profit ariſes from | that Office to the Ex- 
+ Atione. chequer, you bring yearly with ycur own hands into 

our coffers. | CO | 
Sigonius, 1.5. It began to be an honorary title under Otho | 
Regni Italici. the Great, about the year 970. For he, to 


engage Perſons of valour and wiſdom more ef- 
fectually in his intereſt, honoured them with 
what he called“ Royalties. | Thoſe Royalties 
were either Dignities, or Lands in Fee, The 
Dignities were thoſe of Dukes, Marguiſſes, 
Counts, Captains, Valvaſors, and Valvaſins. It 
was late e'er it became an hereditary title in 
France; not till Philip the third, King of 
France, granted that they ſhould be thence- 
forth tiled Dukes of Britain, who were before 
called promiſcuouſly Dukes and Counts. But in 


us, they bad always * Earls attending their Prin- 


ces, for counſel, and for authority. But others are Comites. 


of opinion, that both -the Franks and we re- 
ceived the title from the Romans. For the Em- 
perors, after the Empire was come to its 
height, began to keep about them a ſort of 
domeſtick Senate, which was called Cæſar's 
F retinue; and theſe, by whoſe Counſel they 
acted in war and peace, weère called Comites, 
Attendants; from hence we find frequently 
in old Inſcriptions, Camiti Impp. In a few 
years this name prevailed ſo much, that all 
Magiſtrates *. who gave their attendance at 


that Council, or had been of it, were ſtiled * 27 /a:ran 


Comites ; and thereupon it was afterwards 
extended to all who had the ſuperviſal of any 
buſineſs ; and Suidas (as Cuyacius has told us) 


defines Comes, 0 xd Ax a Governor of the Peo- x ad 
| F: ls Cid. 


| 


(a) From the Saxon meerc, a bound; and mearcan, 
language. PD 


— 
* 


mearcian, to ſet out, mark diſtindly, &c. in the ſame 


ind the ſame King Edward the third created zar. Pari, 
neſs and Proſperity of theſe Nations, but the his two ſons, Lionel, Duke of Clarence, and concerning 


a Oe =2mn fy iv buy 
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C XXXxy 1 — . The Degrees e Rn 
Pele. From whence alſo we learn, that before cuſtom of the preſent age, delivers this matter 
Conſtantine the Great, the name Comes was right; „ is # cuſtom in England, thai titles | 
not a name of Dignity. But he, modelling] Counties be diſpoſed of at the — of the Prince, 
the Roman government a- new, and endeavour - [even without the poſſeſſion of the places from whence 
ing to oblige as many as poſſible by: fuvours and ſibey derive their title. Upon which account, the 
honours, firſt inſtituted the title of "Comer, as King uſually gives to ſuch as have no poſſeſſions in 
merely honorary, without any duty: And there|1be County, i certain annual penſion out of the 
were certain rights and privileges annexed to the| Exchequer in lieu thereof. L 
title; to accompany the Prince, not only when] They were formerly created, without an 
he appeared in publick, but in his palace and|farther ceremony than the bare delivery of the 
Private retirements; and to be admitted to his|Charter. Under King Stephen, who ſeized the 
table, and to his ſecret conſultations, Upon|Crown while the Kingdom was embroiled with 
which we read in Epiphanius, Oe g ga avri, | civil wars, there were ſeveral that uſurped the 
&c. i. e. Who alſo obtained of the King the Dig-|title of Earl; whom the Hiſtory of the Church 
niiy of a Count. At length, ſuch as had the[of Waverly calls t falſe Earls, and imaginary 4+ Pſeudectmi- 
favour of this title, had other honours conferred Earls, where it tells us how they were depoſed t. 
upon them to which Duty was annexed z and[by King Henry II. But King John (as far as 
again, to thoſe who were before in Office, and my obſervation has carried me) was the firſt _. | 
engaged in the affairs of State, he ſuper-added|who uſed the girding of a ſword; For Roger * « 
this honour, By. this means, the name of Hoveden writes thus: King Jobn, on his Corona- 1 
Count came to imply both Dignity and Go- N tion- day, girt William Marſhall with the ſword of 
vernment; and, being at firſt but temporary, [ihe County off Strigulia, andGeoffry Fitz-Peter,with + Penbrochia 
it was afterward for term of life. But when|zhat of the County of Efſex ; and theſe, though they'* other uri: 
the Roman Empire was divided into ſeveralſ were called Earls before, and had the government of . 
Kingdoms, this title was ſtill retained; and our heir Counties, had not been yet girt with the ſword 
Saxons called thoſe in Latin Comites and Con- of the County; but that very day they ſerved at 
ſoles, who in their own tongue were named |/he King's table with their ſwords on. In the fol- 
| Calbopmen. The ſame perſons were ſtiled by flowing age there was an additional ceremony, 
Berli, at this the Danes in their own language, Eorlas, i. e. of putting on a cap with a golden circle (which 
day Earls, honourable men, as Ethelwerd tell us; and, is now ged into a Þ Coronet with rays) 2 
P, ein by a little melting of that word, we call hem land a] Robe of State. Which three, namely, un. 
lila Campa- at this day Earls, For a long time they wereſa ſword anda belt, a cap with a Coronet, and x Tabea lo- 
nic. imply ſo called, till at laſt an addition was madeJa Robe of State, are at this day carried by three wraria. 
of the name of the Place, over which they hadju-|ſeveral Earls, before him who is to be created; 
riſdiction. But this Dignity was not as yet he- and then he is introduced to the King upon his 
reditary, (The firſt hereditary Earls in France, Throne, between two Earls in Robes of State, | 
by the way, were the Earls of Bretagne.) But ſand himſelf in a Surcoat : + where, kneeling upon + Sepertunice; 
when William the Norman Conqueror had poſ- his knees” while the Inſtrument of his Creation | 
ſeſſed himſelf of the Government of this King ſis read; at theſe words, The ſame T. we ad- 
dom, Earls began to be Feuda!, Hereditary, and ſvance, create, appoint and conſtitute Earl of S. and 
Patrimonial : and theſe (as appears from Domeſ-|accordingly do give, grant, and by the girding of a 
day) were ſtiled ſimply Earls without any ad-|/word inveſt him with the name, title, ſtate, ſtyle, 
dition as, Earl Hugh, Earl Allan, Earl Roger, bonour, authority, and dignity of Earl of S; the 
&c. Afterwards, as appears by ancient Re-[King puts on him a long robe, hangs a ſword. 
cords, Earls were created with an addition ofſat his neck, puts a Cap with a Coronet upon 
the name of the place, and had the third pennyſ his head, and delivers into his hand the Inſtru- 
of the County aſſigned them. For inſtance ;|ment of his Creation, as ſoon as it is read, 
Mawd the Empreſs, daughter and heir of King|But theſe things do not properly belong to my 
Henry the Firſt, created an Earl in this form off deſign. | 
words; as appears from the Charter, now in| As to a cuſtom now in uſe, that whoever is 
my hands. I Maud, daughter of King Heury, to be created Earl, if he be not a Baron before, 
and Queen of England, do give and grant 10 Gau-|muſt firſt be advanced to the dignity of a Baron; 
fred de Magnavilla, for bis ſervice, and to his heirs|it is a new thing, and only practiſed ſince the 
forever, the Earldom of Eſſix; and that he have days of King Henry VIII. Among the Earls or 
the third penny in the Sheriff*s Court, iſſuing out of Counts they were by far the moſt honourable, 
. the pleas, as an Earl ought to have from his County, who were called (a) Counts Palatine, For as the 
in all things. This is the moſt ancient Creation] Title of Palatine was a name common to all who 
Charter that I ever ſaw. Likewiſe Henry II. had any office in the King's Palace; ſo that of 
King of England, created an Earl in theſe Count Palatine was a title of honour conferred 
words, Know ye that we have made Hugh Bigod, upon ſuch who were before Pa/atini with a kind P. Pithews, 
Earl of Norfolk, namely of the third penny offof Royal Authority to be Judges within their 
Norwic and Norfolk, ſo as no Earl in England may ow territories. | 
bold his County more freely. Which an old Book] After the Earls, the next in order are the 
belonging to Battle- Abb:y explains thus: Jt was|V IS COUNTS, called in Latin YVice-comites, Viſcounts, 
an ancient cuſtom throughout England, that theEarls| This, as an office, is an ancient title; as a dig- 
of Counties ſhould have the third penny for theirtnity, but modern; for it was never heard of 
own uſe , + from whence they were called Comites, ſamong us, before Henry the ſixth's time. : 
#i.e. from Earle. And another anonymous Author delivers, Among the Greater Nobility, the BARONS Barons, 
Comitatus. it more diſtin&tly. Comitatus is derived from have the next place. And here though Iam not 
Comes, or elſe this from that. Now he is calledſignorant what the learned write concerning the 
Comes (an Earl) becauſe he enjoys in every County] ſignification of this word in Cicero; yet I am 
the third part of the profits ariſing from the Pltas.|willing to cloſe with the opinion of Iſidore, 
But yet all Earls do not enjoy them, but. ſuch only whoſand of an ancient Grammarian, who will have 
have them granted by theKing, bereditarily, or per- Barons to be mercenary Soldiers, This ſeems 
ſonally. So that Polidore Virgil, as to theſ to be pretty plain from that known place of Hir- 
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(a) Of the nature and authority of theſe Counts Palatine, ſce Cheſhire, 
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ccxxxix he Degrees of England. ee 
] us in The Alexandrian war: They run to the|choſen according to their eftatesz ſo they were | 
| Manet of Caſſius : for he always uſed to baue faccounted Barons with us, who held their lands | 
Barons, and à good number of Soldiers for ſudden|by an entire Barony, or thirteen Knights fees 
occafions, with their weapons reads about him, and and one third of a Knight's fee; every fee (as we 
| ſeparate from the reſt. Nor is the old Latin andſhave it in an ancient Book) bring computed at 

Greek Gloſſary againſt us, when it tranſlates|/wenly ponnds, which in all make 400 Marks, For 

Baro by «vie, a man; as always, in the Laws of | that was the value of one entire Barony ; and they 

the Longobards, Baro is us'd for @ man. who had lands and revenues to this value; wert wont. 
| © The Etymologies of this name which ſome|/o be ſummon d to Parliament. It ſeems-to have 

have fanſy'd, do not by any means pleaſe me. been a Dignity with Juriſdiction; which our 

The French Heralds will have Barons to be ſo|Court-Barons do in ſome meaſure ſhow. And Court Baron, 
: '  call'd from Par- bommes in French, that is, of che great number of Barons is an 


argument 1 
_ dienity ; the Engliſh Lawyers ſay it is|that they were ſuch Lords who could hold Pleas g 
Tom robora belli, the ſinews of war; ſome Ger- within their own juriſdiction (like thoſe whom 
mans think it a contradiction of Banner- beirs, the Germans call Free- beirs,) eſpecially if they 
i. e. Standard- bearers; and Iſidore derives it had their caſtles; for then they anſwer'd the 


{ 
= from gart, i. e. grave or weighty. Alciatus|definition of Baldus, the famous Lawyer, who 
: OD? thinks 13 So from the Berones, an ſcalls bim a Baron, that had a + mere and mixt g0- 4 Merun 
oy. ancient People of Spain, which he ſays were|vernment in ſome Caſtle, by the grant of the Prince, mixtumque 
formerly ſtipendiaries. But that other, from the And (as ſome would have it) all who held Ba- inheriun. 
German Bar, i. e. a free man, pleaſes me|ronies, ſeem to have claim'd that honour ; ſo 
2 . ä | that ſome of our Lawyers think, that Baron and 
See Gel, The preciſe time when this name came intoſ Barony, Ear? and Earldom, Duke and Dukedom, . 
p. 414- our Iſland; I have not yet diſcover d: the Bri-| King and Kingdom, were in the nature of Con- 
tains diſown it; and there is not the leaſt men- jugates. It is certain, that in that age King Marr. Pari, 
tion made of it in the Saxon Laws, nor is it Henry III. reckon'd 150 Baronies in England, pag. 1262. 
reckon'd: in Alfrick's Saxon Gloſſary among the From hence it is, that in the Charters and Hi- 
titles of honour ; for there, Dominus is tranſ-|{tories of that age, almoſt all Noblemen are 
lated Laford, which we have contracted into|ſtil'd Barons: a name, which in thoſe times 
Lords. Tord. And among the Danes, the Free- Lords, was excceding honourable ; the Baronage of ae of 
'* © ſuch as our Barons are at this day, were called England including in a manner all the prime — 
Thanes, and (as Andreas Velleius tells us) are Orders of the Kingdom, Dukes, Marquiſſes, 
term'd ſo ſtill. In „the uſe of this] Earls, and Barons. N. 


name is very ancient; for Gregory of Tours] But that name has been much more hono- 


ſays thus, The Barons of Burgundy, as well Biſhops|rable fince King Henry III. out of ſuch a mul- 
_ pi of the Laity, &c. The firſt mention o titude, which was ſeditious and turbulent, 
5 a Baron in England, that I have met with, is ſummoned to Parliament, by Writ, ſome of 
in a Fragment of the Laws of Canutus Kingſthe + 4% only. For be (the words are taken 4 Ohe 
of England and Denmark; and even there, lout of an Author of conſiderable Antiquity) 
according to different copies, it is read Vironis, [after thoſe great diſturbances and beart-burnings be- 
Baronis, and Thani. But that the Barons are teen himſelf, Simon de Montefort, and other Ba- 
there meant, is plain from the Laws of William rens, were laid; appointed and ordained, that all 
the Conqueror; in which, that word in the ue? Earl and Barons of the Kingdom of Ergland, 
Laws of Canutus is tranſlated by Baro. Take|#o whom the King ſhould vouchſafe to diretꝭ bis Writs 
» Heriots or the whole paſſage. Let the * Exercitual be ſoſef ſummons, ſhould come to his Parliament, and no 
Reliefs. moderated, as to be tolerable. An Earl ſpall pro-[others, unleſs their Lord the King ſhould pleaſe to di- 
vide ſuch things as are fitting, eight horſes, four ſad-|re# other Writs to them alſo. And what he be- 
| dled and four unſaddled;, four ſteel caps, and four] gan a little before his death, was ſtrictly ob- 
+ Lance: coats of mail; eight | javelins, and as many ſbieldt; ſerved by Edward the firſt and his ſucceſſors. 
four ſwords, and two bundred || mancæ of gold. From that ti. ne, they only were look*d on as 
Poſſibly * But a King's Viron, or Baron, who is next to bim, Barons of the. Kingdom, whom the King by 
— _ Hall have four horſes, two ſaddled and two unſad-\ſuch Writs of ſummons had called to Parliament; Sammons to 
dled; two ſwords, four javelins, and as many ſhields, until Richard the Second, in the eleventh year Parliameat. 
one fteel cap, and fifty mance of gold. Jof his reig 


n, created Jobn de Beauchamp of Holt, 
In the beginning of the Norman times, the] Baron of Kederminſter, by the delivery of a 
S_ Valvaſors and Thanes were reckon'd, in order] Diploma, bearing date the 10th of October. 


and dignity, next to the Earls and Barons; and] From which time, the Kings have often con- 

* the — 4 Valvaſors (if we _ believe thoſeſferred that honour by Diploma (or rather Dro 
who have written concerning Feudal-tenures)]rary Letters,) and the putting on of an hono- 
were the ſame that Barons are now. So that|rary long robe. And that way of creating 
Baro may ſeem to have come from that name; Barons by Diploma, and the other of Writs of 
which time has, by little and little, made{/ummons, are in uſe at this da 


3 though th 
ſomewhat ſmoother. But even then ir was not] mentioned therein not by l * 


the name of Baron, 
a title of any great honour; for in thoſe times but of Chevalier. They who are thus created 


there were Earls who had their Barons under|arg called Barons of Parliaments, Barons of the 
them: and I remember, I have read in the an-|Kingdom, and Barons honorary ; to diſtinguiſh 
Fe, cient Conſtitutions of France, that there were|them from thoſe who are commonly called Barons 
® Capitanti. ten Barons under one Earl, and as many Chief-[according to the ancient conſtitution ; as, thoſe 
tans under a Baron. It is likewiſe certain, that of Burford, and Walton, and ſuch as were Ba- 
there are Charters ſince the Norman Conqueſt,|rons to the Courts Palatine of Cheſter, and of 
wherein the Earls write thus, To all my Barons, Penbroch, who were feudal, and Barons of 
as well French as Engliſh, greeting, &c. Nay, [tenure only EIN 

even Citizens of the better rank were called | The Parliamentary Barons are not (like thoſe 

Barons: ſo, in Domeſday-book the citizens of of France and Germany) Barons by name only; 
Warwick are ſtil'd Barons; and the citizens of but are all by birth, Peers, Noblemen, + the States, Marnatel. 
London, with the Inhabitants of the Cinque and Counſellors born; being ſummoned by the 70 
Ports, had the ſame title given them. But, a King in this form, To treat of the weighty affairs 
few years after, as Senators of Rome were fe the nations, and to Jive counſel upon them, They 
| | pn have 


Many Thane: 
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- as; in criminal cauſes, to be judged by their from the French. For, during their dominion 


deliver che e Not to be im- governed 
the 


run,. 


go ſaid, 
ann. 1607. 


Jury - Duke, Marqui 
into fass; Not to be ab to the Writs Swp- (as Buteler, ayer, words it) Had # 


proper buſineſs it is to treat of th 


Peers only; Not to be put to: an be/b, but to in Iny, chey called thoſe Valydſers who . 


people, or part of them, under 
s, Earl, or Chieftaih, an 


pannelled among of twelve to enquire the Duke, | 


plicavit, Capias, Efſoins; with many other pri- Ful porwer of puniſhing, but. not the right of fairs 
— I — to the N ; whoſe and markets.” This was a title of honour very 
ole, and other|uncommon among us; and whatever it was, 


© *things of the like nature. is Jong ſince grown into diſuſe, In Chaucer's 
Beſides theſe, the two Archbiſbops and 'all|time it Was not very conſiderable, as appears 


hd Biſhops of England, are Barons of the] from what he ſays of his Frankelin, or free- 
Kingdom, or Parliamentary Barons; and ſo holder. e | 


. 


(in the memory of our dfathers) were 


ſeveral Governors of Monaſteries, of whom  A.Sberiff bad be been, and a contot 


this is a Liſt. Was no where ſoch a worthy Vavaſour: 


yu» 


| enbury. | The LESSER Noblemen, are the [ Baronets,] Leſtet Noble. 
IS. Auſtin's, Canterbury. | | Knights, Eſquires, and thoſe whom we commonly men. 
St. Peter's, Weſtminſter. call Gentlemen. : | N 
St. Albans: ſ[BARONETS are (as appears by the Baronets; 
St. Edmundsbury. name) an inferior ſort of Barons; and the 
| Pet 5. loweſt degree of thoſe that enjoy Hereditary 
St. Jobn s, Colcheſter, Honour. This was firſt inſtituted by King 
| James the firſt, in the eleventh year of his 
| Reign, and is given by Patent to a Man and > 


the nar male of his own Body lawfully 

| KNIGHT'S, called by our Engliſh Law- Koighth: 
ou in Latin Mfilites, have almoſt in all Nations 
ad their name from horſes. Thus they are 


Waltham, S. Croſs, 


Shrewsbury. | + [called Cavelliers by the Italians, Chevalier by the 
; Cirenceſter. Ks: French, Reuter by the Germans, Marchog by 
Se. Peter's Cloceſter. the Welſh; all, with reſpect to riding. They 
| Bardney. | fare called Knights, only by the Engliſh 3 a word; 
S. Benedict of Hulm, that in the Saxon, as alſo in the German 


tongue, ſignifies promiſcuouſly a ſervant (or one 
- [#hat does ſervice) and a young man. And there- 
fore in the old Saxon Goſpels, the Diſciples are 


1 called cnybis; and in another place we 
| read Tucnybti, for a Client; and our old Com- 
'| Selbey. > Fu | _ . [mon-Lawyer Bracton mentions the Radenibtes, 

475 j, e. Serving · horſemen; who held lands upon 


IT 


Coventry. | Ithis condition, that they ſhould furniſh their 
The Order of St. John of Jeru-|Lord with horſes : from whence, by ſhortenin 


Prior of | 3 | falem, commonly ſtiled Mafter|the name (as we Exgliſb love contractions) 5 


ef the Knights of St. Fohn ; who|have long thought that the word Knights de- 
would alſo be accounted the firſt|ſcended to us. | 


Baron of England. But ſor what reaſon the Laws of our Country, 
and all the Writers ſince the Norman Con- 


Knights why 


To theſe it belonged {as it ſtill does to the queſt, ſhould term them in Latin Milites; Kan 


Biſhops) by right and cuſtom in every Parliament I do not well apprehend. Not but I know, 


las the Public Records have it) 10 be preſent in that in the decline of the Roman Em- 
| perſon as Peers of the Realm, with the reſt of the pire, the name of Milites was transferred to 
- Peers ; to conſult, treat, order, decree, and [ſuch as were always about the King's perſon, 


| Matth, Parts, 


their Peers. For as they, 


_ Tived by our Lawyers from Valvaæ, folding doors, aurati, or Milites, without any addition. Of 


by virtue of their baronies held of the King. For] and had the moſt conſiderable Poſts in the 
William the firſt (as the Ecclefiaſticks of that| Prince*s retinue. But if I am not much miſta- 


| age complained, though thoſe of the next looked ken, the firſt who were called ſo among us; 


upon it as their greateſt glory) put Biſboprics, and were they that held lands Zeneficiaty or in fee, 
Abbies (who held Baronies in Frank almoigne, |to ſerve in the wars. For ſuch Fees were called 
and ſo were free from all ſecular Services ) under Militarie, and they who in other Countries 
military.ſervice z enrolling every Biſhopric and Ab- are called Feudataries, were with us ſtiled Mi- 
Bey at pleaſure, according to the number Y ſoldiers|lites, Soldiers (as the Milites of the King, of 
which be and his ſucceſſors might demand of them,|the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, of Earl Roger, 


in time of war. Jof Earl Hugh, &c.) becauſe they had lands 
Since that, the Eccleſiaſtical. Barons enjoy all| beſtowed upon them on this condition, that 


the Immunities which the other Batohs of the] they ſhould fight for them, and pay them fealty 
Realm do; except, that * are not judged by and homage ; whereas, others who ſetved in the 


y the Canons of|wars F as ſtipendaries, were called Solidarit, . | 
the church, are not to be preſent in ſanguinary and Servientes. - + Pro ſelidts 


cauſes ; ſo, in the ſame cauſes, themſelves are Theſe (Milites or Equites; which you pleaſe dolidarii. 


to be judged as to fact, by a Jury of twelve. to call them) are fourfold : The moſt honour- 


But whether this be agreeable to the ſtrift rules|able; are thoſe of the Ordet of Str. George or 


of the Law, let the Lawyers determine; tbe Garter; the ſecond; the Bannerets; the 
VAVASORS or VALY ASORS for- third, Of the Bath; and the fourth, ſuch as 


metly took place next the Barons; a name, de- we call ſimply, Knights, and in Latin Equites 


Vor. J. avs B bb the 


— — 2 


The Degrees of England. | ccxhv 
the Knights of the Order ef St. George 1 will in the laſt ® age, were ſuch of the greateſt of * $0 ſaia, 
ſpeak in their proper Place, when I come|the Nobility as had not been Knighted- before ; ann. 16.7, 
to Windſor : Of the reſt, briefly, in this and were choſen to this honour at the Corong-. 
wel 24 Ition of the Ki and Queens, or at their 
— BANNERETS, otherwiſe called Baronets marriages z and ſometimes, when their Sons 

7 (but falſely) have their name from a banner; for they |were made Princes of Wales, Dukes, or 
were allowed, upon account of their Bravery, tg Knights. : It was then done with a varlety of 
uſe a ſquare banner as well as the Barons; and from Ceremonies, which are now in a great meaſure 
thence they are by ſome, truly, called Equizes difus*d. At F preſent, they who are appointed + $0 ſaid, 
Vexillarii, and by the Germans Banner. beires. T]by the King to this Honour (not that I intend a ann. 1603, 
cannot trace their antiquity beyond the reign ofjfull account of the Order,) the day before 
Edward the third, when England was at it' their Creation, put on a grey Hermit habit, a 
height for martial Diſcipline z ſo that till time hood, a linen coif, a pair of boots; and in 
ſhall bring to light a more probable account, that dreſs go devoutly to divine ſervice, to be- 

I muſt believe that this honorary title was then|gin their warfare there, as principally intended 
firſt invented, as a reward to Valour. In the for the honour and ſervice of God. They ſup 
public Records of that age, among the military together that night, each one being attended 
42+ | titles, there is mention made of Banneretis, andjby two Eſquires, and a Page ; after ſupper, 
Paris 2. Pat of Homines ad vexillum, who ſeem to be the they withdraw to their bed-chamber, where 

bs E 2 3. M. fame; and of homines ad arma (men attending [there is prepared for each of them a little bed 
42. & 23. in arms.) And I have read a Charter in King|with curtains, and the arms of their fami- 
| Edward the third, by which he advanced Jobn [lies upon them; with a bathing Veſſel cloſe by, 

Coupland (for taking David the ſecond King of |covered with a linen cloth, in which after ha- 

Scots priſoner in a battle at Durham) to the|ving commended themſelves to God, they waſh, 

honourof a Banncret, in theſe Words ;*Defiring ſo to put them in mind that they ought to keep 

to reward the ſaid Jobn, who took David de Bruis, their bodies and minds undefiled. Early next 

and delivered bim up to us, and to ſet ſuch amark of morning, they are awaked with muſick, and 

Eſteem upon his loyalty and valour, as may giveothers|dreſs themſelves in the ſame habit. Then, the 

an example to ſerve us faithfully for the future; We High-Conftable, the Earl. Marſbal, and others 

have advanced the ſaid Fobn to the Dignity of a|appointed by the Ring, go to them, and call 

Banneret; and, ta ſupport that title, have for us and them out in order, and give them an oath, to 

our heirs granted to the ſame John the ſum of 500l. fear God, and defend his Church; to honour 

yearly, to bim and bis beirs, &c. Nor may it beſthe King, and maintain his prerogative, and to 

improper to mention out of Froſſardus, the protect widows, virgins, orphans, and all others 

form by which Fobn Chandos, a celebrated ſoldier (as far as they are · able) from injury and op- 

in his time, was made Banneret. When Edward preſſion. After they have taken this oath, they 

Prince of Wales was ready to engage Henry the ſare conducted to Morning- prayer by the King's 

Baſtard, and the French, in defence of Peter muſick, with the Heralds before them: and 

King of Caftile : John Chandos came to the] from thence to their chamber again, where 

Prince, and delivered into his Hands his banner they put off their Hermit-habit, and dreſs 

folded, with theſe words; My Lord, this is ny themſelves in a mantle of red Taffata (the 

banner, may it pleaſe you to unfoldit, that I may this Emblem of Blood and War) and a white hat 

day carry it. For I have, by the bleſſing of God, adorned with a plume of white feathers over 

Sufficient revenue for this. The Prince and Peter their linen coif, with a pair of white Gloves 
King of Caſtile who ſtood by him, took the ban- hanging at the pendant cordon of their - Fariculu 
ner in their hands, and reſtored it unfolded, with|mantle. Then, they take Horſe ; and their Candi. 
words to this effect, Sir Jobn, as you expert ſucceſs| Horſes are. accoutered with black Saddles and 
and glory, behave your ſelf with courage and ſbew| Trappings, ſpecked with white; and have a 


what a nan you are. Having received the banner, croſs on their forehead. Each has his Page on 
he returned to his men full of 7055 and holding horſe - back, carrying before him a ſword with a 
it up, Fellow- ſoldiers (fays he) 


bold my banner, gilded hilt, at which their hang golden ſpurs ; 
and yours if you defend it ſtoutly as your own. In and alſo Efquires, riding on both ſides of them. 
after ages, whoever was to be - honoured with In this ſtate with trumpets ſounding before 
this title (either before a battle, to exciteſ them, they march to Court, where they are 
courage, or after, as a reward of bravery) was conducted by two of the Senior Knights into 
brought before the King or his General, carry- the King's preſence. Then, the Page delivers 
+ Sigmm, ing an oblong + Enſign called Pennon (wherein the belt, and the ſword hanging in it, to the 
| is Arms were painted) and going between|Lord-Chamberlain, and he with great reverence 
two of the ſenior Knights, with Trumpeters, gives it to the King, who Þ puts it on over- Aae 
and Heralds, before him; and the King or Ge-|thwart the Knight, and orders the two ſenior cingit. 
neral, wiſhing him ſucceſs, commanded the] Knights there to put on the ſpurs. Theſe for- 
end of the Pennon to be cut off, that fo the merly were wont, after wiſhing them joy, to 
banner inſtead of an oblong might be made aſkiſs the knees of the perſon to be Knighted. 
ſquare. 8 After the Creation, they uſed heretofore to 
Knights of Concerning the Milizes or Equites' Balnei|ſerve up the diſhes at the King's Table. Then, 
the Bath. (Knights of the BATH) I have obſerved no- they dine together, ſitting all on one fide, each 


thing more ancient, than that this dignity was under an Eſcutcheon of his own Arms. At 
in uſe among the old Franks; and that Henry Evening- prayer, they repair to the Chapel, 
the fourth King of England, on the day of his|and offer their ſwo. ds upon the altar, and then 


Coronation, did in the Tower of London con- lay down money to redeem them. « As they 
_ * upon forty-ſix Eſquires, whoſreturn, the King's Head-Cook ſtands with his 
ad watc 


hed all night before, and had bathed fknife in his hand, admoniſhing them to ſhew 
* themſelves: that he gave to every one of them themſelves faithful and worthy Knights, or 
a green coat reaching down to the ancle, ſtrait-|he*Il cur off their ſpurs, with diſgrace and in- 


fleev*d, and furred with minivere; and that famy. On the Coronation-day, they attend 


*Oplicem they had on the left ſhoulder * two white ſilk the King in their proper ſtation, with 
1 twiſts hanging loſe, with F Toffels, Theſe, [ſwords and ſpurs on, attired in a blue mantle ; 
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hood, in that nge. For the ſame Author has pre and ; 
told us, how the Earl of Gloceſter, having al \/ were kill d and many 
r a Tournament, Knighted his bro- 

cher 


throng adout the bigh Altar, that two 
many fainted, though eve- 
gt bad at leaſt three or four Soldiers to con- 
and defend him. ' The Prince himſelf, the 


Mam; and how Simon de Montefort,| « 


Earl ef Leiceſter, conferred the ſame Honour] throng was ſo great, was ſorced to knight them upon 


tents, whereby any one who bas procured letters do to be kni 


+ @ 


Gilbert | de Clare. And ſo it was ine bigb Altar, having made bis way thither- 
ance; as appears from the Style of the Fg: B warlke *. Guards. At preſent, he who is + P u,. 
knighted, kneels down, and in that po- ries deli, 
that purpoſe, is allowed tobe created by what Knight| ſture is lightly ſtruck upon the Shoulder with 
be pleaſes. From that time, none have received|a naked ſword by the Prince, ſaying thus in 
this honour in England, but either from the] French gigs Chevalier au nom de Dieu, i, e. Be 
King himſelf, or the Prince of Wales (permit- box A Knight in tbe name of God : and then he 


ted by his Father ſo to do) or from the Gene- adde, Avancez Chevalier, i. e. Riſe -, 6 dhagy ak 
w 


ral of the army as the King's Lieutenant; What relates further to this Order; 

and that, upon Account of ſome brave Actions famous, how glorious, and how eminent a re- 
either done or expected, or elſe for ſervices in] ward it was accounted by men of honour in 
the Civil Adminiſtration;  _ former days 3 how religious they were in the 


— 


And this was, without queſtion, à wiſe point of Fidelity and Plain-dealing, when it 


.contrivance of our Kings, when they had no was a ſufficient ſurety if they promiſed upon 
more Fees to give away. For nothing could be te Honour of a Knight ; how liberal and gene- 


more effectual to encourage Bravery, and lay|rous they were; and what Contribution was 


an obligation upon their beſt and moſt deſer-|due from every Knight's-fee, when the King's 


ving Subjects, ſuch as were nobly deſcended, eldeſt ſon was honoured with this Dignity ; 
and Men of great eſtates; than as a teſtimony | all theſe _ 1 leave to other Writers. As 


of their favour, to beſtow upon them the ho-|alſo, when t 


ey had committed a crime that Degradation 
nourable title of Knights; which in old time|was capital, how they were ſtripped of their of Knight, 
was a name of Dignity only. For when the Ornaments z their military belt ungirt, their 


Prince conferred it deliberately, and upon me- ſword taken from them, their Spurs cut off 


Miles a name 


ol dignity. 


Tit, it was thought a high reward and favour, with a hatchet, their gloves taken away, + and + Che, gent. 
and looked on as a badge of the greateſt ho- their arms inverted; Juſt as it is in degrading litio inverſe. 
nour. They who were thus Knighted, eſteemed |thoſe who have liſted themſelves in the Spiri- 

it the price of Virtue, a laſting honour and tual warfare ; the Eccleſiaſtical ornaments, the 
memorial to their family, and the great glory book, chalice, and ſuch like, are all taken 

of their Name. So that it is ſaid by our Law-|from them, 

yers, that Miles is a Name of dignity, but not I leave it likewiſe to be conſidered, whether | 
Baro. For a Baron in ancient times (if he|theſe Knights have been by ſome rightly ſtyl'd 

was not alſo a Knight) was written barely by Knights Bacchallers, and whether Bacchallers were Kn ghts Ba 
his Chriſtian name and the name of his fami- not a middle Order between Knights and chelors. 
ly, without any addition, except that of Do- Eſquires. For ſome Records run, The names 

minus, which is likewiſe applicable to Knights. | of be Milites, Baccalaurei, & Valefi, of the Earl In dorſo Par, 


- But the name Knigh; ſeems to have been an] of Glocefter. Hence, ſome will have Baccballers 51 H. 3. 


additional title of honour to the greateſt digni-|to be ſo called quaſi Bas Chevaliers ; though 
ties; ſeeing Kings, Dukes, Marquiſſes, Earls, | others derive the name from Battailer, a French 


and Barons, were ambitious both of the name} word which ſignifies to fight. Let them ex- 


1306. 
+ Equitatura. 


®* Diftribue- 
_ pur - 


pura. 
}| Cyclades. 


+ Nowum 
Templum. 


® Suas Vigi- 


lias faciebant. 


+ Conventus 
jubilatio. 


and dignity. And here I cannot but inſert, amine further, whether the honour of Knight- 

what Matth. Florilegus writes, concerning the hood (which formerly, when very rare, was 

creation of Knights in Edward the firſt's time. ſo very glonous, and the eſtabliſhed reward of 

The King, to enlarge bis Expedition into Scotland, virtue) becomes not mean and little, as it 

publiſhed a Proclamation throughout England, that| grows common, and is proſtituted to every 
whoever was by. bereditary ſucceſſion bound to be u one who has the vanity to deſire it. AEmi- 
Knight, or bad wherewithal to ſupport that dignity, lius Probus formerly complained of the ſame 

ſhould be preſent at Weſtminſter at the. feaſt of thing, in a like caſe, among the Romans. 

Whit ſontide, there to receive all Knightly accoutre-| Next to the Knights, in order were the Eſquires. 
ments (ſave Equipage) out of the King's M ard Armigeri, ESQUIRES, called alſo. Scutiferi, 

robe. Accordingly there aſſembled thither 300| Homines ad arma, and among the Goths Scbhil- 

young Gentlemen, the ſons of Earls, Barons, and por, from bearing the Shield ; as heretofore, a- 
Knights, and had purple liveries, filk-ſcarves,| mong the Romans, Scutarii: Who had that 

and || robes richly embroidered with Gold, beſtowed name, either from their coat of Arms, which 

upon them, according to their ſeveral - Qualities, they bore as badges of their nobility ; or be- 

And becauſe the King's Palace, though very large, cauſe they Þ carried the armour of Princes and 4 ar: 

was too little to receive the concourſe, they cut down| great men. Vor anciently, every Knight was eran. 

the apple-trees at the | new Temple in London,| ſerved by two of theſe z they carried his Hel- 

and ras d the walls, and ſet up pavilions and tents| met and buckler, and were his inſeparable 
wherein the young gentlemen might dreſs themſelves,| companions z holding lands of the Knight, 

in garments embroidered with gold; and that nigbt, their Lord, in Eſcuage, as he held of the King 

as many of them as the temple would hold,“ per- by Knight's-ſervice. Eſquires are at this day 

formed their Watching therein. But the Prince of five ſorts; for thoſe I juſt now ſpoke of 

of Wales, by his father's order, together with the are out of uſe. The Chief, are they, who are 

chief of them,watched in the Church of Weſtminſter.| choſen to attend the King's Perſon. Next 

And ſo $real Wat the ſound of trumpets, minſtrels, them, are the eldeſt ſons of Knights, and their 

and arclamations of joy there, that the + chaunting eldeſt ſons ſucceſſively. In the third place, 

of the Convent cou d not be beard fromQuire to Quirt᷑. the eldeſt ſons of the younger ſons of Barons 

T be day following, the King knighted his ſon in his and of others of the Greater Nobility : And 

Palace, and gave bim the Dukedom of Auitain. when ſuch heir-male fails, the title dies with 

The Prince being thus knighted, went to the Church|him, The fourth in order, are they whom 

of Weſtminſter, tbat he might confer the ſame|the King himſelf, together with a title, ho- 

honour upon his Companions. And fuch was ibe nours with arms, or makes Efquires ; 1 
1 | : them 


cexlix 


* * i... ꝗ ts a ** r 


"The Degree of England. ON ER ION cet 


them with a collar = 3.” of Hlver, and a pair "'GENTL rom 


+ So ſaid, 
ann. 1607. 


of ſilver ſpurs: whence at f this day, in the] ral who are deſcended of good families z or they 
vweſt parts of the Kingdom they are called whom Virtue or Fortune have raiſed above 
bits ſpurs, to nga them from Knights, the gap level. CITIZENS, or Burgeſſes Citizens, 


p 8S,ar9 in Bal in! Nis 
a . e e in Bud 
do are m any r 2 * veomen, 


l XEOWEN, 

ment, or ſerve the King in any TIC ſuch as ſome ſtile Ty enui; the Law calls Vf — 
ſtation. bomines legales, i. e. freeholders; thoſe who can 0 wen b. Sax 

But this Name of Eſuire, which in ancient |ſpend at leaſt forty ſhillings of their own yearly. p ha 2 
times was a name of Office only, firſt Ph OURERS are ſuch as labour Ir 
in among the titles of honour, as far as I thy or profit; Artizans, Mechanicks, Smubs, || Opifices. 
obſerved, in the Reign of Richard the ſe- |Carpenters, &c. who' were termed capite cenff, 
cond. | | and Prolotarii, among the Romans. 
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ENGLAND. 


S for the Tribunals or Courts 

Juſtice in England, there are t 
Y as ſeveral ſorts of them ;- ſome Spi- 
Ne + ritual, others Temporal, and one. 
mit: which laſt is the greateſt] 
and by far the moſt honourable, called the Par- 
liament ; a French word of no great antiquity. 
Our Saxon Anceſtors named it Preenazemor, 
that is, anaſſemblyof thewiſemen,and Lepzdnir, 
or Council, and (:icil dynod (from the Greek 
word Synod) a great meeting. The Latin writers 
of that and the next age call it Commune Conci- 
lium, Curia altiſima, Generale Placitum, Curia 
Magna, Magnatum Convenius, Præſentia Regis, 
Prelatorum, Procerumque collectorum, Commune 
totius regni concilium, &c. And as Livy calls 
the general Council of Ztolia, Panetolium ; ſo 
this of ours may be termed very properly Pa- 
nanglium. For it conſiſts of the King, the Cler- 


> — 
2. 


Crown, but all Cauſes between private perſons. 
There was was alſo an Exchequer for the Trea- 
ſurer and his Receivers, who had charge of the 
King's Revenue. Theſe each of them were ac- 
counted members of the King's family, and 
had their meat and cloaths of the King. Hence 
Gorzelin, in the life of S. Edward, calls them 
Palatii Cauſidici; and Joannes Sariſburienſis, 
Curiales. But beſides theſe, and above them, 


in the Adminiſtration of Juſtice, was the 7u/-" 


titia Anglie, Prima Juſtitia, Juſtitiarius Angliæ, 
and 7uſtitiarius Anglia Capitalis, i. e. the Chic 
Tuſtice of England; who was conſtituted wit 

a yearly ſtipend of a thouſand marks, by a Pa- 
tent in this form: The King to all the Archbiſbops, 


| Bi/bops, Abbots, Priors, Counts, Barons, J if 


counts, Foreſters, and all other bis faithful Sub- 
jefts of England, Greeting. Whereas, for our 
own preſervation, and the tranquillity of our King- 


gy, the Nobility, and Knights and Burgeſſes dom, and fer the adminiſtration of Juſtice to all 
elected: or, to expreſs myſelf more plainly in | and ſingular the Subjects of this Realm, we have 
Law- e, the King, the Lords Spiritual | conſtituted our truſty and well-beloved Philip Baſ- 


The Chief 
Juſtice. 


and Temporal, and the Commons, who repreſent | ſet, Juſtice of England, during our Royal will 


the body of the Nation. This Court is not and pleaſure ; we do enjoin and require you, by 
held at any ſet time, but is called at the King's the faith and allegiance you owe us, that in all 
pleaſure, when matters of great diſſiculty and things relating to the ſaid Office, and the preſerva 

Importance are to be conſidered, for the general ion of eur Peace and the teace of our Kingdom, 


benefit of the State; and then again is diſſolved you be aiding and afſi//ing to bim, ſo long as be 


when he pleaſes: ['Only by a late Statute he is Mall continue in the ſaid Office. 
iged in Law to ſummon a new Parlia- King, &c. 
ment once every ſ:ven years at leaſt:)] It has But in the reign of Henry the third, it was 
a ſupreme and over-ruling authority in making, enacted, that the Common- Pleas ſhould not follow 
confirming, repealing, and explaining Laws, the King's Court, but be held in ſome certain 
reverſing Attainders, determining cauſes of place; and therefore, a little after that, the 
more than ordinary difficulty between Subject Chancery, the Pleas of the Crown, and the Ex- 
and Subject; and, to be ſhort, in all things | cheguer were removed from the King's Court, 
which either concern the State in general, or | and eſtabliſhed apart in fixed and certain places, 
* .JasJome (how truly | know not, have told us. 


any particular Perſon. 
Immediately after the coming-in of the Nor- | Having premiſed thus much, I will add 
ſomewhat concerning theſe Courts, and others 


mans, and for ſome time before, the next to 

this was the King's Court, which was held in |that ſprung f.om them, as they ſtund at this 
the King's Palace, and followed the King where- | day. And ſe. ing ſome of them are Courts of 
ever he went. For in the King's Palace there Law, namely, the King's. Bench, Common Pleas, 
was a peculiar place for the Chancellor or Clerks, | Exchequer, Aſſizes, * and the Court of Admiral- 
who had the iſſuing out of Writs, and the or- iy; and || another of Equity, vz the Chancery 9 
dering of the Seal; and likewiſe for Judges, | I will briefly inſert, under the ſcveral heads, 
who had not only power to hear pleas of the! what I have learnt concerning each. 


Wiineſs the 


> 64 


The 


* Star-Cham- 
ber, Court of 
Wards, C. 

i Others, C. 
y The Court 
of Requelts, 
and the Coun- 
cils in the 
Marches of 
Wales, an 
in the North, 
G 


. 
* 
— 
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de Law-Courts of England. 
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The King's The King's-Bench, fo called becauſe the Kin 
hc06 themſelves were wont to preſide in that Court, 
takes Cognizance of all pleas of the Crown, and 
many other matters relating to the King, and 
weal-publick ; it has power to examine and re- 
verſe the Judgments of the Common-pleas. 
The Judges 
when he is pleaſed to be preſent, are, the Chie 


4 Four, . Inſtice 45 England, and three others, or more, 
as the King pleaſes. 

— The Common. Pleas has this name, becauſe the 

Pleas. 


pleas between ſubjeR and ſubjeR are by the Com- 
mon law triable therrin. The Judges are the 
Chief Juſtice of the Common-Pleas, and ® three 
others, or more, to aſſiſt him. Officers belong 
ing to this Court are the Keeper of the Writs, 
three Protonotaries, and ſeveral others of an in- 


ferior rank. I. 
Exchzquer. The Exchequer derived that name from a table 
at which they ſat. For ſo Gervaſius Tilburien 


ſis tells us, who lived in the year 1160. The Ex 

chequer is a ſquare table, about ten foot long, and 

five broad, contrived like a dining-table, to ſit 

round. On every ſide it has a ledge, about four 

fingers broad; under it is ſpread a cloth of black, 

and ub other colour, bought in Eaſter term, with 

ſtripes diſtant from each other about a foot, or a ſpan. 

A little after: This Court, by report, has been from 

the very Conqueſt of the Realm by King William, 

the defi. n and model of it being taken from the Ex- 

cheguer beyond Sea. In this, all matters belong- 

ing to the King's Revenue are heard. The 

Judges are, the Lord Treaſurer of England, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Chief Baron, ani 

or A 4hree other Barons. The Officers of this Court 

four, C. Lare, The King's Remembrancer, the Treaſurers 
ann. 165. Remembrancer, the Clerk of the Pipe, the Comp 


| 


3 


gs Juſtices [tinerant, or Juſtices in E 5 | Theſe 


there, beſides the King himſelf] /be 


ſtices 


had juriſdiction as well in Pleas of the Crown 
as in common cauſes, within the Counties aſ- 
ſigned them. For that King, as Matthew Paris 
ſays, by the advice of his fon and the Bi- 
ſhops, appointed Juſtices in ſix ſeveral parts of 
: in each part three, who took an oath 
to do every man right and juſtice, This Inſti- 
tution expired at length in Edward the third's 
time z but was in ſome meaſure revived by A& 
of Parliament a little after. For the Counties 
being divided into ſo many Circuits, two of 
the King's Juſtices go thoſe Circuits twice 
every year, for the trial of priſoners, or Gaol- 
delivery. Hence, in Law Latin, they are called 
Fuſticiarii Gaole deliberande: They are like- - 
wiſe to take cognizance of all Aſſizes of novel 
diſſeifin, and of ſome other things (from which 
they = _— Juſtices of Aſſize ;) and alſo to 
try all iſſues between party and „ In an 
of the King's three great 'ootlgg by P their Per Parei 
Peers. Hence they are commonly called Tuſ- 
Nif prins; from the Writs directed to 
the Sheriff, which have the words M. privs 
in them. 

The + Star Chamber, or rather the Court of The Star- 
the King's Council, “ took cognizance of all THT as 
matters criminal, Perjuries, Impoſtures, Cheats, away. 
Exceſſes, &c. This Court F was, in Age, the“ Takes, C. 
molt ancient, and in Sg the moſt honou- t 15, C. 
rable of them all. For it ſeems to be as early 
as Appeals from the Subjects to their Sovereign, 
and the birth and riſe of the King's Council. 

The Judges || were perſon: of the greateſt ho- | Are, C. 
nour and eminence, being of the King's Privy- 
Council. It had the name of Star Chamber ever 
ſince it was held in a Chamber of that name at 


troller of the Pipe, the five Auditors of the ancient 
Revenues, the Foreign 4. A5 Clerk of the. 
Eltreats, Clerk of Pleas, the Marſhal, the Clerk 
of the Summons, the Deputy-Chamberlains, two Se- 
condaries in the office of 
SecondariesintheOfficeaf theTreaſurer s Remembran- 
cer, teuo Secondaries of the Pipe, four other Clerks in 
ſeveral Offices, &c. In the other part of the Ex- 
chequer, called the Receipts, two Chamberlains, 
a Vice- treaſurer, Clerk of the Tal ies, Clerk of 
the Pells, four Tellers, two joiners of the Tallies, 
two Deputy Chamberlains, the Clerk of the Tal- 
lies the Keejer of the Treaſury, four Purſevants 
ordinary, two Scribes, Sc. (a). The Officers 
alſo ot the Tenths and Firſt-fruits belonging to 
this Court. For when the Popc's authority was 
ſuppreſſ-d, and an Act paſſed that the Fenibs 
and Firſt-fruits of all Eccleſiaſtical Benefices 
ſhould be paid. to the King, thefe Officers were 
inſtituted. | Which Revenue hath ever ſince 
been enjoyed by the Crown, until our late Gra- 
cious Sovereign Queen Anne, out of a tender 
Concern for Religion and the Eſtabliſhed Church, 
gave it in perpetuity for the augmentation of the 
Maintenance of the Poorer Clergy ; which pious 
Gift was confirmed in Parliament in the ſecond 
year of her Reign. ] 

Beſides theſe three Royal Courts of Judicature, 
for the ſpeedy execution of Juſtice, and to eaſe 
the ſubject of much labour and expence, Henry 
the ſecond ſent ſome of theſe Judges, and others, 


| 


+ Recepta. 


Juſtices Itine- 
tant. 


Weſtminſter adorned with Stars, which I had | Has, C. 
been long ſet apart for that uſe. For, in an Act 
of Parliament in Edward the third's time, we 
find Conſeil en le Chambre des Eſtoielles, pres de 
la receipte al Weſtminſter, 1. e. The Council in 
the Star- Chamber, near the Receipt at Weſt- 
minſter. The Authority and Juriſdiction of this 
Court was ſo much enlarged and confirmed in 
Paliament by that wiſe Prince Henry the ſe- 
venth, that ſome have falſly aſcribed the Inſti- 
tution of it to him. The Judges. of this Court 
* were, the Lord Chancellor of England, the“ Are, C. 
Lord Treaſurer of England, the Lord Preſident 
of the Council, the Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
and all of the King's Council, whether perſons 
ſpiritual or temporal ; alſo ſuch of the Parlia- 
mentary Barons as the King“ thought fit to * Shall think, 
call, with the two Chief Fuſtices, or two other © X 
Judges in their abſence. The Officers || were the || Are, C. 
Clerk of the Council, the Clerk of the Writs, and 
of the Proceſs of the Council of Star- Chamber, &c. 
Cauſes in this Court “ were not tried per Parese Are, C. 
according to the Common Law, but after 
the method of the Civil Law. [But this 
Court having been guilty of great Abuſes (as 
was declared in Parliament) was entirely taken 
away, by a Statute made in the ſixteenth year Cap. x. 
of King Charles the firſt.) 
The Court of Vurds and Liveries ſo called The Court of 
from Wards or + Minors, whoſe cauſcs & were here _ 
tried) was inſtituted by Henry the eighth, | Ii taken 


away. 


every ycar into each County; who were called 


| Whereas before, their Cauſes were heard in the 4 Pypi/ti. 
: | Courts * Are, C. 


— 


Ein, 
- four Attorneys, two , 
Clerk of the Pipe, Comptroller of the Pipe, a Marſhal, 


Chick Uſher, four Under-Uſhers, &c. 


_— 
1. 


(q) The preſent Liſt of Officers, as delivered by a good hand, is as follows: King's Remembrancer, Deputy 
's Remembrancer, eight Attorneys, Treaſurer's Remembrancer, five Attorneys, Office of Pleas, Maſter and 
Auditors of the Impreſt, Deputy-Auditor, two Auditors of the Revenues, Deputy - Auditor, 


Maſter of the firſt Fruits, and Comptroller, Deputy-Re- 


membrancer of the firſt Fruits, Clerk of the Eftreats, Receiver, two Chamberlains, two Deputy. Chamberlains, a 
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SY eclvi 


it ſunmons.z| to ſeal all things Sade band of 


The 


Covtts of Chancery and Exchequer. For by an old | 
Cuſtom (Gesel bm, Mena and not, as ſa Clerk who, carries the King's ſeal and to have a | 
ſome write inſtituted: by Henry III.) when any matters diſpoſed and ordered; with bis advice; , Alſo» U, , gro. 
one J died; Holding lands of the King in capite ||* 4hal by the grace of God, leading a jull and up- gontibus ci 
by Knight's ſervice, borh the heir and, tbe eſtate, right life, he may, if be will bin N , d, dcbbiſbep *r" Drive 
withithe revenues: of it, were in Ward to the jor Biſhop : Whereupen it is, that the. CRAN- 1 3 
King, till he compleated the age of one-and-}CELLORSHIP ts not 10 be boag bs. Viictur, ni G,. 
twenty, and then he |} might ſue out his livery./ The manner of making a Chancellor (to ob- %% ef 
The judge in this Court I was the Mſaſter· Ge. 


ſerve this by the way) was, in Henry the ſe- “/ Hifi, 
neral; under him a Superviſbr of the Liveries, cond's time, by hanging the Great Seal: about“ 


9 


— 


erit. 
an Altorney- General, a Receiver General, an 

Auditor, a Clerk of the Liveries, a Clerk of the 
Court, forty Feudaries, and a Meſſenger. [But 
this Court, with all the Powers thereunto be- 
longing, was taken away and uttefly aboliſhed 
a Statute made in Parliament in the twelfth 

year of King Charles the ſecond. ] | 
In after ages two other Courts were inſtituted 
for Correcting of Errors; one for thoſe of 'the 
Exchequer, the o her for thoſe of the King's- Bench: 
er The Judgts-of the firſt are the Chancellor, and 
"the Treaſarer of England, taking ſuch of the 
Judges to their. aſſiſtance as they ſhall think 
fit; thoſe of che latter are the Judges of the 
Common: Pleas, and the Barons of the. Exche- 


Cap. xxiv. 


er. , Io. , E | | 
The Court 2 The Court of Admiralty. has juriſdiction in 
' Admiralty. |. maritime affairs; and is adminiſtred by the 
*. Locunte- Admiral of England, his Lieutenant, © Fudge, 
nens. ao Clerks a Servant of the: Court, and the Vice- 
Admirals. Now for the Courts of Equity. 
+ The Court of The Chancery takes its name from the Chan- 
| Chancery. collor, a Title of no great honour under the old 
Roman Emperors, as we learn from Yopiſens. 
At preſeht it is a name of the greateſt dignity, 
and the place of Chancellor the higheſt Honour 
in the State. -- Caſſiodor''s derives the word 2 
n cancellis, i. e. rails, ot balifters becauſe they ex- 
Intra ſi reta amine matters “ in a private apartment incloſed 
Cancellorum. with rails, ſuch as the Latins called Cancelli. 
A 4 ns: Conſider, ſays he, by what name yau are called. 
g What yon do within the rails cannot be a ſecret : 
your doors are tranſparent, your clyſters lie open, 
you? gates are all windows, Hence it plainly 
appears, that the Chancellor ſat expoſed to every 
one's view, Within the rails or cancels; ſo that 
his name ſcems to be derived from them. Now 
it being the. buſineſs of that Miniſter (who is 
the mouth, the eye, and the ear of the Prince) to 
Cancellatin. ſtrike or daſh with croſs lines, “ lattice- like, 
| ſuch writs or judgments as are againſt law, or 
prejudicial to the State, which is not improper- 
ly called Cancelling, ſome think the word Chan 
cellor was deduced from thence. And thus 
we find it in a modern Gloſſary : A Chancellor 
is he wheſe cffice it is to infpett the writings, an. 
fevers, and orders of the Emperor; to cancel 
thoſe that are wrong, and ſign thoſe that are 
right, Nor is that of Polydore Virgil true, 
namely that William the Conqueror .inflituted a 
College of Scribes to write Letiers-patents, and 
named the Maſter thereof CHANCELLOR ; 
for it is evident that Chancellors were in England 
before the Conqueſt. 
How great the honour and authority of Chan- 
cellor is at this day, is ſo very well known, that I 
need not enlarge upon it: To ſhew how great it 
wWu,as formerly, 1 will ſubjoin a word or two from 
Robert Fitr an ancient Author. The dignity of the Chancellor 
Stephens, xho of England is this; to be reputed the ſecond perſon 
ons mow in the Kingdom, and next to the King; with the 
+ Alira parte f King's Seal (whereof be bas the keeping) to ſeal 
igilli Regii. bis on Injuntitions to have the ordering of the 
King*s. Chapel ; to have the cuſtody of all Archbi- 
ſhopricks, Biſbopricks, Abbies, and Baronits, va- 


cant and fallen into the King's hands; to be pre- 


ſent at the King*s Council, and to repair thither 


the neck of the perſon choſen. to that office. But 
in Henry the ſixth's reign, the method was thus, 


as appears [rom the Records: Upon the death of G. Anger, 


the Chantellor of. England, three great Seals, one 
of gold, and the other two of filver, which were 
| kept by the Chancellor, are, immediately after his 
deceaſe, locked up in a wooden Cheſt, and ſealed by 
the Lords preſent, and conveyed into theTreaſury. 
From thence they are brought to+the Ming, who, 
in the preſence of the Nobility, delivers the ſame 
into the bands of the ſucceeding Chancellor (having 


taken an cath before bim, that be will well and 


faithfully adminifter tbat oſſice;) firſt, the great 
falver ſeal, next that: of geld, and laſtiy, the other 
of ſiiver. After be has received them, he puts 
them into the Cheſt again, and ſends them home 
ſealed with his own ſeal; where, before certain of the 
ncbility, he cauſes the King*s Letters Patents and 
Writs to be ſealed with them. When a Chancellcr 
is diſcharged, be delivers up the three ſeals into 


firſt the Seal of gold, then the broad ſeal ef ſilver, 
and next the ether ſilver one of a leſs ſize. At this 
day only one ſeal is dclivered to the Chancellor; 
nor is there any mention of theſe three ſeals but 
in the reign of Henry the ſixth. In proceſs of 
time much honour and authority was added to 
the office of Chancellor by ſeveral Acts of Par- 
liament, eſpecially fince all that rigour and 
ſtrictneſs crept into the Common Law, and the 
Pleadings by niceties to a word became ſo en- 
ſnaring, that a Court of Equity was found neceſ- 
ſary 3 and this was committed to the Chancellor 
to judge according to the rules of Equity, and 
to moderate the rizour of juſtice, which is oft- 
times Oppreſſion. There prefide in this Court 
the Lord Chancellor of England, and twelve Ma- 
ers of Chancery, as Aſſeſſirs, the chief whereof 
is the Keeper. of the Rolls belonging to that 
Court, and Thence called Magiſter Rctulorum, 


the King's hands, in the preſence of bis Nobles; 


or Maſter of the Rolls. There || are alſo many Ann. 160“ 


other Officers belonging to this Court; ſome 
concerned about the Great-Scal, namely, he 
Clerk of the Crown, the Clerk of the Hannaper, 
a Sealer, a Chauff-wax, a Comptroller of the 
Hannaper, twenty-four Curjitors, and a Clerk of 
the Subpena-writs, Others concerned in the 


Bills exhibited there; 4 Protonotary, the Six 


Clerks or Attorneys of the Court, and a Regiſter. 
There are allo the three Clerks of the Petit-bag, 
Clerk of the Preſentations, Clerk of the Faculties, 
Clerk for examining Letters Patents, Clerk for 
Diſmiſſions, &c. 


There || was another Court which ſprung out Ine Court of 


as in Chancery, if fiilt preſented to the King or 
his Privy Council, and ſometimes otherwiſe, In 


of the King's Privy Council, called tbe Court of gequets. 
Requeſts, from the addreſſes of Petitioners de- I=, C. 
livered there; where private Cauſes “ were heard « re, C. 


this Court, buſineſs F was adminiſtred by the + xs, c. 


Maſters of the Requeſts, and a Clerk, or Regiſter, 
with two or three Attorneys, As for thoſe Coun- 
cils [ which were heretofore] held in the Marches 
of Wales, and in the North, I will treat of them, 
God willing, in their proper places. 


The chief Spiritual Courts are, The Synod, Spiritual 


which is called the Convocation of the Clergy, Court 


| | and 


— — 
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The Law-Courts of England. cclviii 
and is always held at the ſame time with the thoſe who deſire that the rigour and ſevcrity of 
Parliament; and the Provincial Synods, in each the Canon-law may be moderated ; and by a 
| Province. ' Regiſter, to record ſuch Diſpenſations as are 
Court of After theſe, are the Courts of the Archbi- /gramed. oo Io 
arches: ſhop of Canterburyz namely, the Court of | Ag to the Cavirt'of Prealars (which Has n The Court of 
Arches z, the Judge of which is the Dean of the | rifdiQtion in certain pariſhes etempt from the Peculiars, 
Arches, ſo called from St. Mary's Church in | ip of the en where they lye, and pe- 
London, famous for its arched ſteeple, All A p- culiarly belong to the Archbiſhop, with other 
within the Province of Canterbury are things of leſs note) I omit them: For I confeſs 
made to him; [but this, not properly as Dean it was imprudent in me to dip at all in ſubjects 
of the Arches, in virtue of which title, ſtrictly of this nature but Guicciardin encouraged me 
- he has Juriſdiction only over divers in it, by doing the like in his deſcription of the 
eculiars in the City of London; but as he is | Netherlands. = | Reet 
| alſo Oficial Principal to the Archbiſhop.] There I intended here to inſert ſome few things, 
No above are in this Court“ fixteen Advocates, or more, | chiefly concerning the Antiquity of the great 
twenty. as the Archbiſhop ſhall think fit, all of them Officers of the Realm 4 the Chancelbr (of whoſe 
4Ten, C. Doctors of Law; with two Regiſters, and Þ thir- | Office we have already ſaid ſomewhat) the Trea- 
ty-four Proors [or more, if the Archbiſhop ſurer, the Preſident of the Council, the Keeper of 
pleaſes. } the 'Privy-Seal, the Lord Great Chamberlain, the 
The Court of The Court of Audience, where all complaints, | Lord High Conſtable, the Earl Marſpal, the Lord 
Audience. cauſes, and appeals of the Biſhops of the Pro- Steward of the King's Houſho!d, &c. But ſince I 
vince, are received. | hear that this is. deſigned by other hands, I 
The Court of The Court of Prerogative; where a Com- hn ſo far from deſiring to foreſtal them, that I 
OE es miſſary judges * of the Eſtates of Perſons de- | ſhall moſt willingly impart to the Undertakers 
Gas ceaſed, whether inteſtate or with Will. whatever Obſervations I have made upon thoſe 
The Court of The Court of Faculties; managed by a Ma-| Heads. 


Jets,, ler, who takes cognizance of the Requeſts of| 
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EARL MARSHAL of ENGLAND. 


Written in Engliſh 


. EMS UCH is the uncertainty of Ety- 
wwologies, that Arguments drawn 
= By... from them are of leaſt force, and 
47 T.+ therefore called by an ancient Gre- 
ö cian, Magluya cadgrre, as proofs on- 
ly which do nothing but ſet a good face 
on the matter. Nevertheleſs, whenas Plato 
will have them admitted, if there be a conſo- 
nancy and correſpondence between the name 
'and the thing named, we will produce three 
Etymologies of this Word Mar ſbal, wherein the 
name is or hath been anſwerable to the Office 
in ſome part or other, in ſignification. For the 
\| word Mareſcallus is uſed for a principal officer 


=_ 


by Mr. CAMDEN. 


ſignify him which marcheth foremoſt before the 
Army. To maintain this Etymology, they 
ſay, it may not ſeem ſtrange, that fo high an 
office as it is now, ſhould be derived from 
horſes, whenas all preferment in antient time, 
as one ſaith, had the firſt riſe from the Stable 
and ſuch as were there brought up, proved moſt 
ſerviceable horſemen 3 and many other names, 
which time hath advanced to high dignity, 
had very mean and ſmall originals. But this 
Etymology lieth open to ſome objections, as, 
that the Marſhals now have no command over 
the horſes or ſtable ; but certain it is, that in di- 
vers offices, albeit the functions are altered, the 


in the court; in the camp, for a Ferrar, and an] name remaineth. And as Varro writeth, Equi- 


Harbinger. The Germans, from whom the 
word was firſt borrowed, called him Mareſcalck 
the Latins mollifying the ſame, Mareſcallus ; the 
office, Mareſcalcia; the French Mareſcaux ; 
and we Marſhal ; all deduced from the German 
Mareſcalk ; which, according to the received o- 


do both, ſay they, ſignify an Horſe, and Scalk 
which doth not ſignify ſkilful, as ſome will, 
but an Officer, Servant, or Attendant. So 
Godſchalck is interpreted God's Servant; and in 
the old German nunc dimittas ſervum, this word 
Servus is tranſlated Scalk. So that jointly the 
word notifieth an officer and attendant about 
horſes. This Etymology is confirmed, firſt by 


pinion, is compounded of Mare or Mark, which | 


ſo among the Latins doth not only ſignify Ma- 
ſter and Ruler of the horſes, but alſo of all other 
things committed to his charge; ſo accordingly 
it is to be ſuppoſed, this word Marſpal, not 
only to ſignify an Officer of Horſes, but alſo of 
other Civil and Military matters appropriated 
to his function. It is ſaid alſo, that Mare doth 
not ſignify an Horſe in the German longue, 
but, as in our's, that which is more ignoble in 
that kind, and that names are to be impoſed à 
potiori, And albeit it is moſt certain out of 
Pauſanias, that Mare ſignifyed an Horſe to the 
old Gauls, as it doth ſtill to our Britains 'their 
deſcendants z yet they ſay it is unfitting to com- 
pound one word of two different Languages. 


he Laws of the Allamanni ; If any Marſhal, who 
the Care of twelve horſes, kill any perſon, lei 
im pay fou 


Conſtanti 
dos noteth him whom the Grecians called 112. 


| werphrug, Which, according to the name, doth 


f 


8 


But Quintilian ſheweth the contrary in Epi- 
rbedium, Anti- cato, Biclinium, Epitogium; being 


r. Shillings. Then, out of Choniates, compounded of Greck, Latin, and other 
who writing the Life of Baldwin, Emperor of Tongues: and to this Erymology do they in- 
le, ſaith, that this Word Mareſcal- cline, which will have the Marſhal to be called 


in Latin, Magiſter Equitum, rather than Tribu- 


nus Militum. . 


There 
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eth ſo far: and they alſo, which have the Mar- 


as many other. 


There is alſo. another deduction of Marſhal 


from Maer, the Latin word Major, and Sala, 


which ſignifieth a Kings-court in the High- 
Dutch; for that they were Magiſtri Domus, 
and principal officers for ordering the Court. 

There is a third derivation of this name from 
Marte, as it ſignifieth a Marche, bound, or li- 
mit, and Scalet, which is Miniſter, as we ſaid 
before. From Mark in this ſenſe we have Mar- 
chio, for a Lord Marcher, and Mart grave in 
the very ſame ſenſe: and therefore he relieth 
upon this opinion, which calleth the Marſhal in 
Latin, Pretor Comitatũs Auguſtalus, as being the 
civil judge within the limits of the Court, 
which we call now the Verge; for that the 
Verge or Rod of th: Marſhal's authority ſtretch- 


ſhal called in Latin, Deſignator caftrorum : for it 
wa incident to his office to be as it were an 
harbinger, and to appoint limits and lodgings 
both in war and peace. Of theſe Ety mologies 
happily one may be true, happily none. 

hen this word entered firſt into England, 
I cannot reſolve. I do not find that our Saxons 
uſed ir, or any other name <quivalent unto it, 
unleſs it was Stal>bere, which ſignifieth Maſter 
of the Stable; but that may ſcem rather an- 
ſwerable to the name of Conſtable; yet Eſgar, 
who was Stal-bere to King Edward the conteſ- 
for, writeth himſelf in a donation to Walcham, 
Regie Procurator aulæ; whereas William Fitz- 
Oſborne, in the Chronicles of Normandy, is 
call:d- the Marſhal. I believe, that William 
Tailleur the Author ſpake according to the 
time he lived in, and not according to the time 
h: wrote of. Fauchet, a learned-man in the 
French Antiquities, ſaith, the name of Marſhal 
was firſt heard about the time of Lewis le 
Groſſe, who was in time equal to our King 
Henry the firſt, and Stephen of England, and 
from thence doubtleſs we borrowed that name, 
The firſt Author that uſed the 
word in England was Petrus Bleſenſis, Chancel- 
lor, as he was then called, but indeed Secretary, 


to King Henry the ſecond of England, who 


uſed this word Mareſcallus for an Harbinger, in 
theſ: words, complaining of them; Vidi pluri- 
mos, qui Mareſcallis manum porrexerunt liberalem 


bi, dum boſpitium poſt longi fatigationem itineris cum 


plurimo labore queſiſſent, cum adbuc eſſent eorum 
epule ſemicrude, aut cum jam forte ſederent in 
menſd, quandoque etiam cum jam dormirent in ſtra- 
tis, Mareſcalli ſupervenientes in ſuperbid & abuſione 
abſciſſis equorum capiſtris ejectiſque foras ſine de- 
leftu & non fine j actura ſcarcinalis, eos ab hoſpitiis 
turpiter expellebant : [i. e.. i ſaw very many, who 
« reached out a bountiful hand to the Mar- 
& ſhals. When they had, with much ado, 
« found a Lodging after the fatigue of a long 
« journey, and while their meat was half raw, 
c or perhaps while they were ſitting at Table, 
* nay, ſometimes when they were aſleep in 
ce their Beds; the Marſhals coming upon them, 
* would, in a ſupercilious and abuſive way, 
« cut the Collars of the Horſes, and throw out 
ce the loading without diſtinction and not with- 
« oat damage, and turn the people out of their 
« Lodgings in a ſhameful manner.] 

The firſt mention, that I find of a Marſbal 
in record, is, in the red book of the Exchequer, 
written in the time of Henry the ſecond, which 
hath reference unto the time of King Henry 
the firſt: Regis avus, that is, Heary the firſt, 


| feoffavit Wiganum Mareſcallum ſuum de tenementis, 


que ds eo tenuit per ſervitium Mareſcalciee ſue, & 
Rex redaidit ea Radulpho filio Wigani, tanquam 
Mz-are{callo ſuo. i. e. The King's Grandfather, 


« viz. Henry the firſt, enfeoffed Wigan, his eldeſt Daughter, with great difficulty , 


nn 


* Marſhal, in certain Teriements, which ho 


held of him by Service of the Mar/bal/ie ; 


* and the King reſtored them to Ralph, ſon 
* of Wigan, as his Mar/hal.] whit Ma ſhal 
this was, I cannot determine. The ſ-cond men- 
tion of Marſhal .is in the firſt of King John, 
and hath alſo a reference to the time of King 


Henry the firſt, in this Charter, where King 


John confirmeth the office of Marſhal, unto 


William Marſhal Earl of Pembroke, in thefe 


words, Fobannes Dei gratid. Ec. Sciatis nos con- 
ceſſiſſe. & preſenti noſtrd carts confirmaſſe dilefto & 
fideli noſtro Willielmo Mareſcallo Com. de Pembroco 
& beredib.s ſuis, Maęiſtralum Mareſcalcie curie 
noſtre, quem Magiſtratum Gilbertus Mareſcallus 
Henrici Regis avi Patris noſtri & Johannes filius ip- 


Ius Gilberti diſrationaver int coram prædiłto Rege 


Henrico in Curid ſud contra Robertum de Venoix, 
contra MWilliel num de Haſtings, qui ipſum magiſtra- 
tum calumniabantur ; & boc judicio, quia defece- 
runt ſe d refto ad diem, quem eis conſtituerat præ- 
dictus Rex Henricus in Curid ſud, ſicut carta igſius 
Regis, quam vidimus, teftatur. i. e. John, by 
the Grace of God, Sc. Know ye, that we 
** have granted, and by this our preſ. nt Char- 
*© ter, have confirmed, to our well beloved and 
faithful William Marſhal, Earl of Pembroke, 
and to his heirs, the office of Marſbalſie, in 
** our Court; which office, Gilbert, Marſhal of 
„King Henry our Grandtather, and Jobn, ſon 
of the faid Gilbert, claimed before the ſaid 
King, in his Court, 
'* nois, and William de Hiſtings, who alſo 
claimed the ſame officez and in this judg- 
* ment, becauſe they did not make good their 
Claim, at the day which the ſaid King Hen- 
* ry appointed them, as the Kings own Char- 
© ter, which we have ſeen, witneſſeth.——] 


«a 


againſt Robert de Ve- 


Here is to be noted, out of theſe authentick ; F 
Records, that there were Marſhals in the =o m" 


time of King Henry the firſt, anſwerable in 
time to the firſt Marſhals of France; that there 
were more Marſhals than one; and, that Wil- 


giſtratum Mareſcalcie Curie, that is Marſhalſie of 
the King's Houſe : which office was ſo long in- 
veſted in that Family, that it gave them a ſir- 
name; as alſo to other families, which have 
been Marſhals in great Houſes: and laſtly, 
that it was given to William Marſhal and his 
heirs, and ſo it was challenged by them as he- 
reditary. Nevertheleſs it is certain, that the 
next ſucceeding King, Henry th third, took 
away that office from Richard Marſhal, the 
ſon of the ſaid William; for, among the grie- 
vances of the ſaid Richard, he complained, as 
appeareth in the Hiſtory of Thomas Rudborne, 
that the King, in theſe terms, ſpoliavit me of- 


ficio Mareſcalciæ, quod hereditarid ad me pertinet 


& poſſedi ; nec aliquo ad illud me reſtituere voluit re- 
quiſitus. 
+ Marſhal, which belongs to me in right of 
„Inheritance, and which I was in poſſeſſion 
% of; and would by no means reſtore it to me, 
'* whendemanded, Happily upon this ground, 
which Rigordus the French Hiſtorian writeth 
in this age of the Marſhalſhip of France, Hæ- 
reditaria ſucceſſio in talibus officiis locum non habit. 
li. e. Hereditary Succeſſion has no place in ſuch 
Offices.] And after he was dead, and his bre- 
thren, his five ſiſters. and co-heirs, which, as 
appeareth by the partition, had every one a 
thouſand five hundred and twenty pounds year- 
ly rent, began to contend about the office of 


liam Marſhal, Earl of Pembroke, had only Ma- 


[i. e. Deprived me of the office of 


the Marſhalſhip, and the Manour of Hamſted- 


Marſhal, in the County of Berkſhire, belong- 
ing to the ſame; Roger Bigod, ſon of the 
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"the fame, For as Mathew Paris writeth 12 46. 
 Multiplicatis interceſſonibus, conceſſa eſt Mareſcal- 
cia cum officio bonore, comiti Rogero Bigod, ra- 


tione Comilifſe filie Comitis magni Willielmi Mare- 
ſealli primogenite, matris ſug. li. e. Upon re- 
<< peated Interceſſions, the Marſhalſie, with the 


Office and Honour, was granted to Earl Ro- 


Office. 


- which firſt ſtiled himſelf, as 


ger Bigod, in right of his mother, the Coun- 
* tefs, who was eldeſt Daughter of the great 
« Earl William Marſhal.] His nephew, Roger 
Earl of Norfolk, was enforced to ſurren- 
der to King Edward the firſt this office, with 
all his Inheritance in England, Ireland, and 
Wales, for certain inſolencies againſt the King: 
and this Roger, or his Uncle Roger, was he, 
ride is higheſt 
when downfal neareſt, Mareſcallus Anglia; 
whereas all his Predeceſſors uſed no other 
ſtiles than the ſimple addition of Mareſcallus, 
as Gulielmus, Richardus, Gilbertus, Mareſcallus, 
Comes Pembrociæ. And nodoubt, but as the great- 
neſs of William Marſhal the elder, called the 
Great Earl, which he had. gotten in the mino- 
rity of King Henry the third, gave the firſt 
greatneſs to this office; ſo there was a far 
greater acceſs of dignity thereunto, when King 
Edward the ſecond granted to Thomas of Bro- 
therton, his half Brother, - a Prince of the 


and that appzareth 
Grey and 


blood, the lands of Bigod, and ſhortly after the 


belonging, and performing the ſervice accor- 
dingly. After the death of Thomas of Bro 
therton, we find William Montacute Earl of 
Sarum, Thomas Beauchamp: Earl of Warwiek, 
Henry Lord Piercy, John Fitz-Alane, Lord 
Matravers, Thomas Holland Earl of Kent: 
And then Thomas Mowbray, right heir unto 
Brotherton, had the office of Marſhal of Eng- 
land, with the name, tile, title, ſtate, and 
honour, granted unto him in the twentieth yeat 
of King Richard the ſecond, de afſenſu Parlia: 
menti fibi & beredibus ſuis maſculis de corpore. 
(i. e. By aſſent of Parliament, to him, and 
* to the heirs male of his Body begotten.] Tet, 
nevertheleſs, the next year after, he being ba · 
niſhed, it was granted to Thomas Holland 
Duke of Surrey, as amply as it was to him; 
that he might as well bear in the preſence as 
abſence of the King, a Rod of Gold, enameled 
at both ends, with the King's Arms in the up- 
per end, and his own in the lower end. At- 
terwards, according to the alteration of times, 
ſometimes the Mowbrays, and the How- 
ards, de ſcended from them; ſometimes others, 
by interruptions upon ſundry occaſions, enjoy- 
ed the ſame dignity. . | _ 
What belonged to that office anciently, I 
have read nothing; but'that at the Corona 
tion of King Richard the firſt, William Mar- 
ſhal Earl of Pembroke carried the Royal 
Scepter, which had the Croſs on the top; and 
at the coronation” of Queen Eleanor, Wife to 
King Henry the third, the Marſhal carried a 
Rod before the King, made way bath in 
Church and Court, and ordered the Feaſt, as 
Matthew Paris writeth. There is a Treatiſe 
carried, about the Office of the Earl Marſhal 
in the time of King Henry the ſecond, and a- 
nother of the time of Thomas of Brotherton ; 
where I find, confufedly, what belonged to 


them in court and camp: As in Court, that at 


the Coronation, the Marſhal ſhould: have rhe 
King's horſe and harneſs, and the Queen's pal- 


| 
office of Marſhalſhip with the rights thereunto 


{ 


libet Comite & Barone int 


before the high Steward; 
that he ſhould lodgings, and when the 
King paſſed the fea, each man to his ſhip 
that he ſhould have for his livery three winter 
robes at Chriſtmas, and three ſummer robes at 
Wmitſuntide; that be ſhould allow but twelve 
common women to follow the Court (in which 
ſervice, I ſuppoſe, he had Hamo de Gaynton his 
ſubſtitute, which was called Mareſcallus mere- 
tricum; by which ſervice, he heid the manour 
of Cateſbal in the County of Surrey; ) that he 
ſhould have a in the Kng*s-Bench , that 
he ſhould k Vagabonds from the Court. 
In Camp, that he ſhould lead the forward; that 
the Conſtable, with him, ſhould' hold courts in 
camp; that he ſhould have certain ſpecial for- 
feirures, as armour and weapons of Priſoners ; 
to appoint lodgings; to be abroad till all be 
lodged; to have fees of armourers and victual- 
lers, of the camp; to have all the armour and 
whole cloth of towns taken by compoſition 3 to 


widhin/ the Verge 


have ranſom of priſoners eſcaped, if they be 


taken again; with many ſuch like, too Jong 
here to be ſpecifyed; And, in Peace and War, 
the Marſha} ſhould execute the Conſtable's 
commandments in Arreſts and Attachments; 
the (proceſs between 


b 
aſtings. In che Ccond ſtatute of 


Weſtminſter, held 13 Ed. I. when many grie- 


vances of the Marſhal were complained of, it 
was ordained in theſe words, Mareſeallus de quo- 
| egram Baroniam tenente, 
de und palfrido fic contentus, vel de pretio, quale an- 
tiquitats percipere conſuevit, ita quod ff ad boma- 
gium, quod fecit, palfridum vel pretium in forma 
prædictd ceperit, ad mililiam ſuam nibil capiat. Et 

forte ad bomagium nibil ceperit, ad militiam ſu- 
am capial. De Abbatibus & Prioribus integram 
baroniam tenentibus, cum bomagium aut fidelitalem 
pro Baroniis ſuis fecerunt, capiat palfridum vel pre- 
tium, ut prædictum et. Hoc idem de Archiepiſcopis 
& Epiſcopis obſervandum eſt. De Bis autem, qui 
partem Baronie tenent, frue ſint Religiof, foe Secu- 
lares, capiat ſecundum portionem partis Baronie, 
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quam tenent. De Religioſts tenentibys in liber am 


22 non per Baroniam vel partem, nibil 
cetero exigat Mareſcallus. (i. e. The Marſhal 
« of every Earl and Baron holding by an en- 
„tire Barony, ſhall be contented with one 
Palirey, or with the Price of it, ſuch as he 
hath ufed to have of old: ſo that, if he took 
a Palfrey, or the Price of one, at the doing 
of his Homage, in form aforeſaid, he ſhall 
take nothing when he is made Knight: and 
if he took nothing at the doing of his Ho- 
„mage, when he is made Knight he ſhall 


60 
60 


whole Barony, when they ds Homage or 
Fealty for their Baronies, he ſhall take one 
„ Palfry, or the Price, as afore is faid. And 


take. Of Abbots and Priors, holding a 


this ſhall alſo be obſerved amongſt Archbi- 


„ ſhops and Biſhops. But of ſuch as hold 
but one part of a Barony, whether they be 
„ Religious or Secular, he ſhall take according 
to the Portion of the part of the Barony that 
they hold. Of Religious Men that hold in 
+ free Alms, and not by a Barony, nor part 
of a Barony, the Marſhal from henceforth 


&* ſhalldemandnothing. And about that time, 


were ſet down all the Droites belonging to the 
Earl Marſhal, in a Roll, which was laid up in 
the Wadrobe; but that vaniſhed ſhortly after. 
For as it appeareth- by Record, in the eigh- 


frey; that he ſhould held the Crown at the |teenth of Edward the third, the King directed 
Coronatien; that he ſhould have upon high | brief to the Barons of the Exchequer, of the 
feaſts, as the high Uſher, the table-cloths and | fees, and all things elſe belonging to the office 
cloth of ſtate for that day; that he keep the ef Ear Manſtal; und they returned in their 
half in quiet; that he ſhould. bring offenders [certificate, /annexed to the* rief, nothing but 
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Original. 


ier Dei into Gods. ſehalke, Præfectus Equitum into 


Succeſſion, 


rone facto Milite à Rege & quolibet Comite ed die 


and to keep the Gates of the Royal Palace. He 


. flowed Europe, who 


| Marſhals for every day, qua fa- 
ciant berbergeriam. And out of the red — of 
the Exchequer, they certify in theſe words: De 
officio Mareſcalcie ſurviuit Gilbertus Mareſchal, 
Comes de Strigal, cujus oft officium tumultus ſedare 
in domo Regis, liberationes hoſpitiorum facere, oſtia 
aul Regis cuſtodire. Accipit antem de quolibet Ba- 


palfredum' cum ſella. i. e. In the office of Mar- 
<« ſhalſy, ſurvives William Marſhal Earl of Stri- 
«© gal; whoſe duty it is, to appeaſe Tumults in the 


% King*s Houſe, and to make delivery of ngs, 


* bath, of every Baron wwho is made Knight by the 
*« King, andofevery Earl, that day, a horſe with the 


Earl Marlbal of England. 


| x1thof Henry the fifth, it appeareth, that there 
belongeth to the Earl Marſbal's diſpoſing, the 
office of the Mar/bal in the King's-Bench, the 
Marſhal of the Exchequer, with the office of 
the Cryer before the Marſhal, and the Mar/bal 
of the Hall of the King's Houſe, and ſome o- 
ther ſuch Places. But the greateſt encreaſe of 
the authority of* this Office hath been, ſince 
there were no Conſtables: for the Kings, ſince 
that time, have referred many matters to them, 
which in former times were proper to the Con- 
ſtable.. — had the Marſhal any preceden- 
cy in re his place, until King H 

the eighth, in the 31ſt year of his ab Par. 
liament aſſigned him place next to the Lord 
Conſtable, and before Lord Admiral. 


Saddle.” ] And by an inquiſition taken about the 
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Another Diſcourſe concerning the Original and Succeſſion of 


— 
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the Earls Marſhals of England. 
Written in Engliſh by Mr. CAMDEN, 


..\, OME Learned men, which 


2&1 have diſcourſed of Offices 
and 32 in re- 
ſſpect of ſome conveniencies 
iin military matters, have 
9 U. n thought the office of Marſhal 
in door age, to be anſwerable 
to that of the Tribuni militum 
in the ancient Roman ſtate; and of the Protoſtrator 
in the late ſtate of the Greek or Eaſtern Empire. 
But this name of Marſhal now in uſe, which in 
proceſs of time hath aſcended unto fo high a 
dignity, at ſuch time as the Goths, Van- 
dals, Franks, and other Northern people over- 
ſettling themſelves in the 
vinces of the Romans, liking well their po- 
ey and government, began not only to imitate 


the ſame, but alfo to tranſlate their titles of 


civil and military dignities into their own 
tongues z fo they tranſlated, retaining the ſig- 
nification z Limitanei Duces into Marche-graffes. 
Scutati into Shield-Knights, Præfedtus Palatii into 
Seneſchalk, Comes Stabuli into Mar: ſtaller, Mini- 


Mar. ſchalk. For all they, who have lately tra- 
ced out Etymologies, do conſent, that as Mar 
and Mark ſignify a horſe; ſo Schall fignifies a 
Ruler, an Officer, or Provoſt. But the French 
molified this harſh concurrence of conſonants, 


and have made of Seneſchalk, Marſchalk, &c. 


Seneſchal and Marſhal. This name (albeit hap- 
pily the office might be) was not in uſe in this 
realm in the Saxon government z only they had 
their Staller, which by ſignification and autho- 
rity of Hiſtorians, doth ſeem to be all one with 
the Conſtable. But as this name came out of 


Germany with the Franks into France; ſo out 


of France, firſt arrived here with the Normans: 
and Roger de Montgomery, which was Mar- 
ſhal of the Norman army at the Conqueſt, is 
accounted the firſt Marſhal of England. 

For ſome years after, there is in Hiſtories no 


mention of this office, until in the confuſion under 
King Stephen: when, as Maud Fitz-Empreſs, for 


ſtrengthening of her part, made Milo, Earl of 
Hereford and Conſtable of England ; ſo he, 
for aſſuring his faction, made Gilbert Clare, 
Earl of Pembroke and Marſhal of England, 


Vol. I. Ae. 


with the ſtate of inheritance, who in reſpe& of 
his uſual habitation at Stryghall, was commonly 
cailed Earl of Stryghall z in which office, his ſon 
Richard, ſirnamed Strongbow, ſucceeded, who 
firſt opened the way to the Engliſh for the con- 
queſt of Ireland, by whoſe only daughter and 
heir, it deſcended to William Marſhall, who 
had by her five ſons, which died all without 
iſſue ; and five daughters, the eldeſt of them 
named Maud, to whom, in the partition, was 
aſſigned the office of Marſhal of England, with 
the Mannor of Hampſted-Marſhal, which, as 
it is in old records, the Marſhals held in Mare- 


ſcaugid, & per virgam Mareſchallie. 


This Maud was married to Hugh Bigod Earl 
of Norfolk, whoſe ſon Roger, in right of his 
mother, was Marſhal of England; and after 


him Roger Bigod, his nephew by the brother, 


who incurring the diſpleafure of King Edward 
the firſt, by denying to ſerve him in Guienne, 
practiſing to hinder the King's expedition into 
Flanders, and diſſuading the Commons to pay 
ſubſidies impoſed by Parliament in that reſpect, 
for recovery of the King's favour, ſ — ws 
up to the King for ever, both his Earldom of 
Norfolk, and office of Marſhal of England ; 
which King Edward the ſecond granted to his 


brother Thomas of Brotherton, from whom it 


came inheritably to Thomas Mowbray, Earl of 
Nottingham, whom King Richard the ſecond 
created Earl Marſhal of England; whereas in 
former time they were ſtiled only Marſhals of 
England: and ſo from the 4 vena to 
Howards, late Dukes of Norfolk. Yet this 
office hath not ſo deſcended without interrup- 
tion in the aforeſaid families, but that upon 
disfavours and attainders, it hath been often- 
times conferred upon others, as appeareth by 
this Catalogue of them, wherein they are ſet 
down ſucceſſively. | 


The Marſhals of ENGLAND. 


Roger de Montgomery, Earl of Shrewſbury. 
Walter Giffard, Ear! of Buckingham. 

Robert Fitz-Ede, baſe Son of King Henry J. 
Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Pembroke. 

Richard his Son, Earl of Pembroke. 


SY: | 


William 


— 
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cclxvu Earl Marſhal of England. celxvii: 


Sign Britain 
— 


William Marſhall the elder, Earl of Pembroke. | * 


William his fon, Earl of Pembroke. 
 Ritbard his Brother, Earl of Pembroke. 
Gilbert his brother, Earl of Pembroke. 
Walter his brother, Earl of Pembroke. 
Anſelme his brother, Earl of Pembroke. 
Koper Bigod, Earl of Norfolk. | 
Roger, 
Roger, Lord Clifford. 
Nicholas, Lord Segrave. 


Thomas Brotherton, ſon to King Edward the | 


firſt, Earl of Norfolk. 
William Montacute, Earl of nk es £ 
Thomas Beatichamp the elder, Earl of Warwick. 
Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March. 
Henry, Lord Percye. 
Jobn Fitz-Alan, Lord Maltravers. 


Thomas Holland, Earl of Kent, half Brother 


to King Richard the ſecond. | 

Thomas Mowbray, Earl of Nottingham. 

Thomas Holland, Duke of Surrey. 

John Montacute, Earl of Sariſbury. 
Ralph Nevill, Earl of Weſtmoreland. 
"Thomas Mowbray, Earl of Nottingham. 
John his brother, Duke of Norfolk. 

Jobn Holland, Earl of Huntingdon. 

Fobn Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk. | 
Jobn Mowbray his ſon, Duke of Norfolk. 
Richard, ſon of King Edward the fourth, 

Duke of York and Norfolk. 
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his brother's ſon, EYrl of Norfolk, A. 


Thomas Grey, Knight. 

Jobn Howard, Duke of Norfolk. | 

William Marquis Berkeley, and Earl of Not- 
tingham. „Are 


ſeventh. 


Thomas Howard, Earl of Surrey, afterwards 


Duke of Norfolk. N 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffelk.. 

Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk. 

Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerſet. P 

Jobn Dudley, Duke of Northumberland; + 


Thomas Howard, Duke of. Norfolk, reſtored. 


— 


"Norfolk. 14 
George Talbot, Earl of Shrewſbury. ; 


Eva de Breoſa, d 
William Marſhal, Earl of Pembroke, by the 


from Ralph Bigod, brother unto Roger Bigod, 
Marſhal, by Lacy, Verdon, and Cropbul. 


Henry Howard, fon of Thomas aforeſaid. 


Norfolk. | 
Henry Howard, brother of the laſt Thomas; 
and to the heirs male of his Body. 
Henry Howard, ſon of the laſt Henry, 


Thomas Howard, the preſent Duke of Norfolk. ] 
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[ Concluſion of the GENERAL Deſcription of BRI TAIN.] 


cold from the Aſtrologers, under 
4 the influence of what Sign and 
Planet our Britain lies. I am not 
SE wholly a ſtranger in thoſe learned 
Errors; and therefore, for the ſatisfaction of the 


Curious, I will ſay ſomething z though the con- 


BY ES OME perhaps will expect to be 


jectures of Aſtrologers are ſo different in this 


point, that the variety of opinions ſeems to ſhake 
the reality of the thing, and to leave no room 
even for truth. M. Manilius, an ancient Poet, 
intimates that Capricorn preſides here, according 
to that verſe, | 1 


Tu, Capricorne, regis quicquid ſub ſole cadente 
Expoſitum. 


Thou, Capricorn, preſideſt o'er 
What &er lies on the Weſtern ſhore. 


Ptolemy, Albumazar, and Cardan, made Aries; 
John de Muris would have Saturn; the Frier 
Perſcrutator, Eſquidus, and Henr. Silenus, 
make the Moon the ruling Planet, becauſe it is, 
as they ſay, in the ſeventh Climate. Roger of 
Hereford, Thomas of Ravenna the Philologer, 
and Hiſpalenſis, prefer Piſces. To conclude, 
Schonerus and Pitatus ſubje&t us to Gemini 


_— 
— — — — —— 


upon no better grounds than the reſt; fo that 
there is no manner of agreement among them. 


NOW. by God's aſſiſtance, I will begin my 
Journey through the Counties of England ; in 
which (according to the old Wiſh at firſt ſetting 
out) may Succeſs and Happineſs. attend me. 


Henry Duke of York, fon to King Henry the 


Thomas Howard his Nephew, + late Duke of j ſaid, 


Robert Devreux, Earl of Eſſex, deſcended from 
daughter and. co-heir of 


Bobuns, Earls of Hereford and Eſſex, and 


[Thomas Hyward, Earl of Arundel and Surrey. 
Thomas Howard, ſon of Henry and Duke of 


607, 


In my Deſcription of each County, I will ſhew, The method 
with as much plainneſs and brevity as I can, of the ſuc- 
who were the ancient inhabitants, what was the ceeding 


reaſon of the name, what are the bounds of the 
County, the nature of the ſoil, the places of 
greateſt antiquity, and of greateſt eminence at 
preſent, and laſtly, who have been Dukes or 
Earls of each, ſince the Norman Conqueſt. In 
the ſucceſſions of the Earls (to own ingenuouſly 
the aſſiſtance which 1 have had) I muſt freely 
acknowledge that Thomas Talbot (a perſon excel- 
lently verſed in the publick Records, and a 
compleat maſter of our Antiquities) has given 
me very great light. 


I will begin this work at the remoteſt point - 


weſtward, that is, at Cornwall, and thence will 
proceed to a Survey of the-other Counties ; in 
imitation of Strabo, Ptolemy, and the moſt 
ancient Geographers, who in their deſcriptions 
always begin at the moſt Weſtern parts, as firſt 


from the great Meridian. 
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rad, which according to Geographers is as it were the firſt of all 
“Hr tain, reaching out a long way to the Weſt, and contratted by little and 

little; is bounded on the North by the Severn-Sea, on the South by the Bti- 

tiſh Ocean, and on the Weſt by S. George's Channel. It was formerly 

inhabited by thoſe Britains, who are called in Solinus Dunmonii, in Ptole- 

my Damnonii. or, as they are more correctly termed in other Copies, Dan- 

monii. Which name, if it be not deriv'd from the inexhauſtible mines of 

Tinn, found in thoſe parts and call'd by the Britains Moina, [and ſo im- 

Plies as much as a hill of mines, for which it hath been always more famous, 

than for any other thing; if, I ſay, it be not derived from thence, it | proba- 

bly comes from dwelling under the mountains. For throughout the whole County, they live low and in 
valleys, @ way of dwelling that the Britains call Danmunith; in which ſenſe, the very next 
County is term'd by them Duffneint, i. e. low valleys, at ibis Day. But whether the Oſtidamnii, Otidamnii: 
called alſo Oſtzi and Oſtiones, and mentioned by Strabo out of Pithzas of Marſeills, be the ſame 

_ with our. Danmonii, I would defire the Antiquaries to conſider a little more accurately. For (as they 
tell us) they were ſeated in the remoteſt parts of Europe, upon the Weſtern Ocean, over-againſt Spain, 

not far from the Iſland Uſhant, or Uxantiſſa. Which circumſtances do exafly agree in every par- 
ticular, to this Country of the Danmonii. And further, ſince by Artemidorus thoſe Oſtiones are 
called Coſſini (as Stephanus in his Book of Cities has hinted,) Iwould en treat them alſo to conſider, 
whether inſtead of Coſſini we ought not to read Corini; for this Country is alſo call d Corini. After Coffini. 
the ſame manner, Þ Fuſii is read for Furii, Valeſii for Valerii, [Vetuſius, for Veturius.] If thet Quintil, 
Geographers exclude the Oſtidamnii and Coſſini from this place, it will be extreme hard to find any _ : 4 8 
other for them upon the Weſtern Ocean. [Pancirollus in his Commentary upon the Notitia, thinks pag. 17. 
that the T ribunus Cohortis Cornoviorum ſhould be read Cornubiorum, and ſo makes that to be one | 
of the Roman names of this Traft; bow truly, let others judge. But by whatever names they were 


anciently called,) their Bounds are divided at this day into two parts, Cornwall and Devonſhire ; of 
which in their order. = | | i 
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o R NAL L, call'd alſo by mo- | repreſenting Horns. [So alſo the City Carnon, 
dern Writers in Latin Cornubia, | otherwiſe Carna, was call'd merely on account 
reaches out to the Weſt the far- | of it's ſtanding upon an. angle, cut out by 

SIE theſt of all Britain, and is inha- | two high-ways that met there in a point; and 

| 0 bited by thoſe remains of the Bri- Corſica was call'd by the Phœnicians, Carnatha ; 

tains, which Marianus Scotus calls Weſtern Bri- | which was afterwards mollify'd by the Greeks 

tains. By them, in the Britiſh tongue (for they | into Kepveaig, Kp, Kupvog 3 all from it's ha- 

have not yet quite loſt their ancient language) it | ving ſo many Promontories. And theſe names, 

is call'd Kernaw, as leſſening by degrees like a | being all in the Eaſtern Countries may ſeem to 
born, and on every fide running out into high | favour an opinion produced by a || later Author, | samnes 


Promontories, like ſo many horns. For the | that this County had the name originally Brit. p. 59. 
mand Britains call a horn Corn, and horns in the plu- | from the Phœnicians, who traded hither for 
ral number Kern: tho' others will have the | Tinn; cheren in their language being a Horn. 
name Cornwall, deriv'd from one Corineus, a | For, beſides that there is no other Promontory 
ſuppoſed Companion of Brute, and have it | in our Iſland of that name, tho' the ſhape of 
called Corinia, according to that of the fabu- | ſeveral would anſwer it very well (which ar- 
lous Poet : 8 | gues, that it was no cuſtom amongſt the Bri- 
tains, to give ſuch names ;) beſides this, I ſay, 
Pars Corinea datur Corinæo, de duce nomen | *he nature of the thing ſeems to favour it: for 

Patria, dique viro gens Corinenſis habet. the form depending intirely upon the increaſe 
or decreaſe of the ſea-coaſt, Sailors. might 
better diſcover it at a diſtance, than the inha- 
bitants could do by land, or by the aſſiſtance 
of their little boats, with which they ply'd 
only upon the very ſhores. ] | 


| 224 - But however this be, it is no wonder that 

But if you look into Antiquity, it is no new | this tract ſhould be called Kernaw and Corn, 
thing for places to take their names from ſuch a | ſince it is like a horn, crooked, and (if I may 
0; vice ſituation. In Crete and the Precopen/ian Cher- | ſo ſay) horn'd with promontories. On account 
Joufu. ſoneſe, ſome promontoriesarecall'dKpis c rom, of which, in the times of the Saxon wars, when 
Ram's horns, becauſe like Ram's horns they | great numbers of the Britains retreated . into 

ſhoot forth into the ſea. So, Cyprus was for- | this country, truſting to the nature and fitua- 
merly calld by the Greeks Ceraſtis, becauſe it | tion of it; (for, as for the land-roads, they 

into the ſea with large promontories, | knew they were, by reaſon of mountains and 

VOI. I. | \ F f f : the 
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Cornwall by grant to Corinæus came; 
The Country from the prince receiv'd its 
name. 
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the breaches made by Zſtuaries, in a manner 
unpaſſable; and that thoſe by ſea, were ex- 
treme dangerous to perſons altogether ignorant 
of them z) then the Saxon Conquerors, who 
in their language called "foreigners and every 


coaſt is beautify'd with many Towns, which 

are able to man out a co fleet. 

inner parts abound with rich mines. For Tinn, T; 

to the vaſt advantage of the inha 2 

dug up in great plenty; of which, houſehold 
s are 


* welrp, thing that ſtrange, * Wealp [as pep eo veſſel (not inferior to ſilver in 
2 a fi : arr, — d an interpreter, ] eher carry'd for table · uſe to all parts 
namꝰ d the inhabitants of this part, C nn pealay, | of Europe. They make their tinn of little 


it muſt be own 


* De Vitis 
Serm. 1. 2 
c. 20. 

+ Rerum 
Scotic. |. 2. 


| German. 


Antiqu. I. 1, 


c. 9. 


® Somner's 
Gloſlar, 


 Cornovaille 
in Armori- 

can Bre- 
tagne. 


Strabo. 


and Were. yea. From hence aroſe the Latin 
name Cornwallia, and in later writers Cornubia, 
as alſo that of ſome writers, OcciduaWalka, i.e. 
Weſt-Wales. 
[Another Etymology of the name is from 
Carn, which ſignifies in Britiſh @ rock; and 
d, this ſeems to be eaſy and 
natural. For, that the Place ſuits this conje- 
cure, is 


form us, hen the Britains betook them- 


ſelves to thoſe parts, they had a particular eye to 
the rocks and mountains, as the moſt likely places 


for ſhelter; ſo eminent was that country for 
them. Which opinion is the leſs improbable, if 
we conſider, that ſeveral of theſe rocky hills to 
this day retain the name of Carn, as Carn-Innis, 
Carn-chy,Carn-bray, Carn-margh,Carn-ulac, &c. 

As to the ſecond branch of the name, Vaſſius, 
+ Buchanan, || Cluver, and others, rejecting the 
forementioned opinion of it's coming from 
Wealp, have advanc'd another; affirming it to 
come from Gaule, by a change of (g) into (w) 
according to the German dialect. For (ſay they) 
the Saxons coming over, and. obſerving them 
to have the ſame language with the Gauls, as 
alſo the ſame cuſtoms and ways of living, 


Frome term'd them Gaules, or Waules. But, 


ſides that the Saxons could not be ſo much 
ſurpriz'd at this affinity, yg ys their piracies 
for many years, got a tolerable knowledge of 
both nations; the name of Weallar was not 
us d till the utter ſubverſion and expulſion of 
the Britains. Bede calls them Britones, and in 
Alfred's Verſion of him we meet with Bnyer-r, 
and Bneotene, Bnerene, Bryrene, &c. but 
not a word of the Weallar or Wallia; whereas 
to expreſs Gaule, we find Gallia, and Gallia- 
nice. The firſt mention of it is in the Laws of 
King Ina, which were made at leaſt a hundred 
years after the extirpation of the Britains; and 
when that was effected, what could be more 
natural than to call thoſe, peregrinos, and extra- 
neos, (pilgrims and travellers) whom they had 
forced to quir their native Country, and to 
look out for a new ſeat ?] | 

So far is Cornwall from borrowing its name 
from the conquering Gauls, as is urg'd by 


ſome Writers out of complement to that Na- 


tion. But if they were as knowing at home, 
as they are inquiſitive abroad, they wauld 
find that their Bretagne upon the ſea- coaſt, 
is ſo called from ours; and that a little 
Tract therein called Cornovaille, where the Cor- 
niſh language is ſpoken, was ſo named from 
thoſe of our Nation, who tranſplanted them- 
ſelves thither. For as thoſe Weſtern Britains 
of ours, were aſſiſting to the Armoricans in 
France, in their wars againſt Cæſar (which 
was indeed his pretence for the invaſion of 
Britain,) and afterwards, marching over thither, 
and changing the name, calld it Bretagne; fo, 
in former Ages, they ſent aids to their country- 
men the Britains againſt the Franks, and in 
thoſe cruel Daniſh wars many of them went 
over thither, where they left that more modern 
name of Cornovaille. 


This County (as if nature had deſign'd to | 


arm it againſt the incurſions of the ſea) is for 
the moſt part mountainous: in the bottoms it is 


N by all; and our Hiſtories in- 
at w 


black ſtones, which they either dig, or gather 
off the ſands, after they are waſht. Now, there 


are two forts of theſe Stannaries or Metal- The Stan. 
they call Lode-works, the other varies. 


works : one 
Stream-works. The latter is in the lower places, 
when they trace the veins of tinn by ditching, 
by which they carry off the water [that would 
otherwiſe break in u them ;] the former 
is in places that are higher, when they ſink 

the holes (called Shafts) in the-mountains, to 
a vaſt depth, and work by undermining. In 


'both kinds, they ſhew wonderful art and in- 


genuity, as well in draining the waters and 
reducing them to one channel, as in ſupporting 
and propping up their pits; not to mention 
their arts of breaking, waſhing, melting, and 
refining their metals ; than which nothing can 
be more ingenious. f 
That the ancient Britains dealt in Tin-mines, 
is plain from Diodorus Siculus, who liv'd under 


Auguſtus ; not to mention Timæus the Hiſto- Lib 6. cp. 
rian in Pliny, who tells us, that the Britains 8. & 9: 


fetch'd tinn out of the Iſle a in their little 
wicker-boats cover'd with leather. ¶ From 
whence, by the way, Cæſar's Portus Iccius, 
called in ſome copies 1#ius, and in the Greek 
Verſion "Ix]:og and "Ox]0g NH might have the 
name, as being the chief Port to the Iſland 
14a.) For Diodorus tells us, that the Britains 
who liv'd in thoſe parts, digging tinn out of a 
rocky ſort of ground, carry'd it in carts at 
low water to certain neighbouring Iſlands ; 
and that thence the Merchants tranſported it 
into Gaule, and then on horſe-back in thirty 
days to the ſprings of Eridanus, or the city 
Narbona, as to a common Mart. Æthicus too, 
(he, whoever he was, that groundleſly claims 
the honour of being tranſlated by St. Jerom,) 
intimates the ſame thing, and adds, that he 
himſelf oe directions to thoſe workmen. The 
Saxons ſeem not to have medled with them, or 
at moſt, only to have employ'd the Saracens : 
for the inhabitants to this day call a mine that 
is given over, Attal-Saraſin, that is, the leavings 
of the Saracens. \ | 
After the coming in of the Normans, the 
Earls of Cornwall had vaſt revenues from thoſe 
mines; eſpecially Richard, brother to Henry 3. 
And no wonder; when Europe was not up- 
plied-with tinn, from any other place. For, as 
tor the mines in Spain, the incurſions of the 
Moors had ſhut them up : and the veins in 
Germany (which too are only in Miſnia and 
Bohemia) were not. then diſcover'd, nor open'd 
before the year of Chriſt 1240. At which time, 
as a writer of that age has it, the metal called 
Tinn was found in Germany (by a certain Corniſh 
man who was baniſb'd his country,) to the great 
damage of Richard Earl of Cornwall. [The Tinn 
alſo which is brought from the Eaſt-Indies, 
was but lately found out.] Afterwards, a 
Charter was obtained for them by Edmund, 
Earl Richard's Brother, with ſeveral Immuni— 
ties, by whom alſo the Stannary-Laws were 
fram'd, and 2 under his own Seal, 
laying a certain impoſt upon the tinn, payable 
to — Earls of Fon acrtlge : FR 
Theſe Liberties, Privileges, and Laws [(par- 


The 


ticularly recited in Plowden's Commentaries, )] Pag. 327. 

were afterwards confirm'd and enlarg'd by The Paley 
Edward 3. who divided the whole ſociety of of 0 

Tinners (till then, as it were, one body) into —_ 


four 


pretty fruitful of itſelf ; but they make it 
incredibly rich, with a ſort of ſea-weed called 
Crewood, Orewood, and a fat kind of ſea-ſand. The ſea- 
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four parts, or quarters, called from the places, 
Fey- more, Blact- more, Trewarnaile, and Penwith. 
He conſtituted one 'general Warden or Over- 
ſeer over all the reſt, to do juſtice in cauſes 


both of Law and EquitYe 6 to ſet over — 
company a Sub- warden, who every mon 

within their reſpective juriſdictions, are to 
determine all controverſies; and ſuch Sen- 
tences, from the annum or tinn, are called 
Stannary Judgments: but from theſe, an Appeal 
is ſometimes made to the Lord Warden him- 
ſelf. And leſt the tribute ſhould not be 
duly paid, to the prejudice of the Dukes of 
Cornwall (who, according to ancieat cuſtom, 
for every thouſand pound of tinn are to have 
40 ſhillings;) it is provided, that whatever 
tinn is made, ſhall be carried to one of the 
+ four towns appointed for that purpoſe ; 
where twice every year it is weigh'd, and 
ſtamp'd, and the impoſt paid : and before 
that, no man may fell or convey it away, 
without being liable to a ſevere fine. [ The 
ſtamp is the ſeal of the Dutchy; and the Towns 
are, Liſkeard, Leſtwithiell, Truro, and Helſton ; 
to which Penſans alſo is added and made a 
Coynage-town. In Edw. iſt's time, Bodmyn made 
up a fifth, but in the reign of Edw. 2. upon a 
petition to. the King and Council, made by 
the men of Leſtevithiell, it was given in favour 
of the latter, and Bodmyn was deprived of that 
privilege. There are alſo two other Coynages, 


count, as he had propos'd, he was prevailed 
with to accept of 1000 f. for all the pretended 
Forfeitures; granting them his Charter of 
pardan. - By which Roos he farther granted, 
that no Law relating to the Tinners ſhould be 
made without the conſent. of 24 Stannators ; 
and thoſe to be choſen, by the Mayor and 
Council of a Borough in the 4 diviſions, 6 out 
7 ER | | 

In the working of theſe tin-mines, there 
has been often found mix'd with the tinn, ano- 
ther ſort of Ore which was yellow, commonly 


the Tinners ; and when it was work'd alo 
with the tinn, went all away in a ſmoak, whic 
was look'd upon to be very unwholſom. But 


lately it has been try'd and wrought ſingly by 


ſome curious undertakers, and is found to turn 
to very great advantage, by affording true 
Copper. So that whereas before, the value of 
the tinn made that neglected; now, the extra- 
ordinary return that copper makes; is like to 
leſſen the value of tinn. This Mundick, as in 
ſome reſpects it is very unwholſom, ſo in 
others it is a ſovereign remedy. Where there 
have been great quantities of it; the working 
in the mines was very dangerous, by reaſon 
of the great damps and unwholſom ſteatns, 
which often riſing on a ſudden, choak'd the 
workmen. But for this it makes ſome amends 
by another effect; for being apply'd to any 


which the Tinners call Poſt-Coynages, and for } wound, before it is wrought, it preſently heals 


which they pay 4 d. for every hundred weight: 
theſe are at Lady - day and Chriſtmas. After the 
Coynage and other legal duties are ſatisfy'd, 
the Tinner is at liberty to ſell his tinn as he 
thinks fit, except the King or Duke has a mind 
to buy it; for they have a right of Præemp- 
tion. But tho* Cornwall now has the greateſt 
ſhare in theſe mines, (there being little or no 
tinn made in Devonſhire ;) yet in King John's 
time, there was more found in that County, 
than in Cornwall. For it appears that the Coyn- 
age of Devonſhire was then ſet to farm for 
1001. per An. whereas that of Cornwall yield- 
ed but 100 marks. And according to this 


16 137.4% n the * tenth thereof is at this day 


paid by the Crown, to the Biſhop of Exeter. 
But K. John did not firſt beſtow theſe tenths 
upon the Church (as ſome fay,) for he only 
reſtor'd them, upon a complaint made by the 
Biſhop, that thoſe who rented the Stannaries 
refus'd to pay him his due. BY 

In the 33d year of K. Edw. 1. the Tinners 
of Cornwall prayed and obtained a Charter of 
their liberties, diſtin from thoſe of Devon- 
ſhire, according to the form of K. Henry's 
confirmation ; and the Merchants buying tinn 
in Cornwall, obtain'd a grant of 2 Coynages 
yearly, that is, at the Feaſts of S. John and 
S. Michael; and from the date of K. Edward's 
Charter the Tinners of Cornwall became a 
ſeparate body from thoſe of Devonſhire. But 
the Officers of the Stannaries in both Counties, 
under colour of their Liberties, uſing divers 
oppreſſions; upon complaint made 30 Edw. 3. 
an explanation of the Charters was made by 
Act of Parliament; which was confirm'd, and 
the juriſdiction of the Stannaries further re- 
ſtrain'd by a Statute in the 17 Car. 1. 

Prince Arthur, eldeſt ſon to K. Hen. 7. made 
certain Conſtitutions relating to the Stannaries, 
which the Tinners refus'd to obſerve ; and, 
taking a greater liberty than was juſtifiable by 
their Charters, K. Hen. 7. (who ſeldom let 
lip any opportunity of filling his coffers) made 
that a pretence, after Prince Arthur's death, 
to take the Stannaries into his own hands. But 
finding that they did not turn to ſo much ac- 


itz and the workmen when they receive cuts 
or wounds (as they often do in the mines) uſe 
no other remedy, but the waſhing them in the 
water, which runs from the Mundick-ore. But 
if it be dreſt and burnt, the water in which 
it is waſhed, is ſo venomous, that it feſters 


any ſore, and kills the fiſh of any river it falls 


into. ] 
Nor is Tinn the only Mineral found here ; 


of which are as big as a walnut, and only in- 
ferior to thoſe in the Eaſt, in blackneſs and 
hardneſs. [They are alſo exceeding good, to 
be cut into Seals, whether of Coats of Arms, 
Creſts, or any other Device; having ſoftneſs 
enough to receive the Inſtrument, and hard- 
neſs enough to retain the figure; which they 
do, better than ſilver, gold, or ſteel, or per- 


in great plenty upon the coaſts ; and all man- 
ner of grain, tho* not without great induſtry 
in the huſbandman, is produced in ſuch plen- 
ty, that is does not only ſupply their own 
neceſſary uſes, but Spaih alſo yearly with vaſt 
quantities of Corn. They make likewiſe a 
very gainful trade of thoſe little fiſhes they 


coalt in great ſwarms, from July to Novem- 
ber: theſe they catch, ſalt, ſmoak, barrel, 
preſs, and ſo end them in great quantities to 
France, Spain, and Italy, where they are a 


800, ſometimes 1000 Hogſheads of Fumado's, {. 
are ſaved in a year; but they do not gutt 
them (as is uſually done with other kinds of 
fiſh;) the Entrails being the fatteſt part, and 
recommending the reſt.] Upon theſe, Michael 


Poet of his age, writing againſt Henry of 
had play'd upon the Corniſh-men, as the fag- 


end of the world,) in defence of his country 
has theſe verſes, which I ſhall here ſet down 


for your diverſion : 
| Nox 


call'd Mundick ; neglected for a long time by y4,ick. 


but there is likewiſe gold, ſilver, and diamonds Cornim 
naturally cut into angles and poliſh'd z ſome Diamonds. 


haps than any other ſtone.] Sea-holme is found Sea-holme, 


call Pyichards, which are ſeen upon the ſea- pylchards. 


welcome commodity, and are colled Fumado's. Fumado's, 
[At one Fiſhery, viz. Mouſebole, many times perhaps 
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a Corniſh-man [who flouriſhed in the year pal. Cent. 4. 
1250, and was] by much the moſt eminentN. 16. 


Auranches, Poet-Laureat to King Henry 3. (who $5. 
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Wreſlling. 
Hurling. 
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* Now opus eff ut opes „ em quibus eft epuienta, 


Et per quas inopes ſuſtentat non ape lenta : 


Piſcibus & anno nuſquam tam ertilis ora. 
xere needleſs to 


recount their wondrous 
ſtore, 3 

Vaſt wealth and fair proviſions for the poor; 
In fiſh and tinn they know no rival ſhore. 


Nor is Cornwall more happy in the ſoil, 


than in the inhabitants; who, as they are ex- 


tremely well bred, and ever have been ſo, 
even in thoſe more ancient times, (for, as Dio- 
dorus Siculus obſerves, by conver ſation with mer- 
chants trading thither for tinn, they became remar- 
kably courteous to ſtrangers ;) ſo are they luſty, 
ſtout, and of a competent Stature: their limbs 
are well ſet; and fe wreſtling (not to men- 


tion that manly exerciſe of hurling the Ball) 


they are ſo eminent, that they go beyond all 
other Countries, both-in art, and firmneſs of 


| body. And the forementioned Poet Michael, 


Weſtern 
People the 
ſtrongeſt. 


after a long harangue made upon his country- 
men, telling us in his jingling verſe, how 
King Arthur always ſet them in the front of 
the „ at laſt concludes ſtoutly, 


| Quid nos deterret ? fi firmiter in pede ſtemus, 
Fraus ni nos ſuperet, nibil eft quod non ſuperemus. 


What can cer fright us if we ſtand our 
ground ? 
If fraud confound us not, we'll all confound. 


And this perhaps may have given occaſion to 
that tradition, of Giants formerly — 
thoſe parts. For Hauvillan, a Poet who hv” 
+ five hundred years ago, deſcribing certain. 
Britiſh Giants, — theſe verſes concerning 


Britain, * ; 
wn T itanibus illa 
Sed paucis famuloſa domus, quibus uda ferarum 
Tergadabant veſtes, cruor hauſtus, pocula trunci, 
Antra Lares, dumeta thoros, cænacula rupes, 
Prada cibos, raptus Venerem, ſpectacula cædes, 
Imperium vires, animos furor, impetus arma, 
Mortem pugna, ſepulchra rubus: monſtriſque 
gemebat 
Monticolis tellus: ſed eorum plurima tractus 
Pars erat occidui, terror mtjorque premebat 
Te furor, extremum Zephyri, Cornubia, limen. 


—————-Of Titan's monſtrous race 
Only ſome few diſturb'd that happy place. 
Raw hides they wore for cloaths, their drink 
was blood, 
Rocks were their dining-rooms, their prey 
their food. 
Their cup ſome hollow trunk, their bed a 
_ grove, 
Murder their ſport, and rapes their only love. 
Their courage frenzy, — their ſole 
command; 
Their arms, what fury offer'd to their hand. 
And when at laſt in brutiſh fight they dy'd, 
Some ſpacious thicket a vaſt grave ſupply'd. 
With ſuch "_ Monſters was the land op- 
preſt, 
But moſt, the farther regions of the Weſt; 
Of them thou Cornwall too waſt plagu'd 
above the reſt. 


But whether this remarkable firmneſs of con- 
ſtitution (which conſiſts of a due temperature 
of heat and moiſture) be cauſed in the Danmo- 
nii, by the fruitful breezes of the Weſt wind 


and their weſterly ſituation, (as we ſee, in Ger- 


many the Batavi, in France the Aguitani and 
Rutheni, which lie furtheſt to the Weſt, are 
moſt luſty ;) or rather is owing to ſome pe- 


culiar happineſs in the air and ſoil; is not my 
buſineſs nicely to confider. N . 
[After this account of the Soil, and the In- 
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habitants; we will proceed to their Privileges 


and Language; in which they may ſeem, in 
ſome 8 be another kingdom. ; 

To begin with the Privileges. 
of Elizabeth, it was order'd, 


In the 21 Privileges 


at all 7. e of Cornwall, 
of Cuſtom (for tranſporting of Corniſh Cloth) 


upon any Engliſh-man within the Dutchy of 
Cornwall, ſhould be diſcharg'd; and that for 
the future no Cuſtom ſhould be paid for it. 
This was firſt granted them by the Black-Prince, 
and hath always been enjoy'd by them, in con- 
ſideration that they have paid, and do ſtill pay, 
45. for the coynage of every hundred of. tinn, 
whereas Devonſhire pays no more than 84. 
They have alſo the Foam to take ſand out 
of the ſea, and carry it through the whole 


County, to manure their ground withal. * This . C3, 
they enjoy by a Grant trom Richard Duke of % 4s. 4 
Cornwall, which is confirm'd An. 45 Hen. 3. He. 3. 


by that King. Whereupon, in the next Reign, 
on an Inquiſition made, we find a complaint 
that Saltaſb had lately taken yearly 1 25. for each 
Barge that carry'd Sand up Tamar; whereas 
nothing ought to have been demanded. 

By this it appears, that ever ſince Hen. 3. 


at leaſt, this has been the chief way of + im- Philoſoph. 
proving their ground; and they till continue Tranſact. 


the ſame method; carrying it ten miles up in- 
to the country ; and a great part of the way, 
upon horſe's backs. Mr. Ray is of opinion, 
that the virtue hereof depends chiefly upon the 
ſalt mix'd with it ; which is ſo copious, that 
in many places falt is boyl'd up out of a Lixi- 
vium made of the ſea-ſand; and che reaſon 
why ſahd, after it hath lain long in the ſun and 
wind, proves leſs uſeful and enriching, is, be- 
cauſe the dews and rain which fall upon it, 


ſweep away a good pour of it's ſalt. 
They had likewiſe a privi of trading to 


all parts of the world, granted them by 
Charles 1. in recompence of their Loyalty; 
the ſame King writ them a || Letter of Thanks, 
which begins thus; Ve are ſo highly ſenſible o 
the extraordinary merit of our County of Cornwall, 
Sc. and concludes with an Order, to have it 
read and preſerv'd in every Church and Cha- 
pel, gout the County. 

Their Government is now much the ſame 
with the reſt of England; for in the 32 Hen. 8. 


à Preſident and Council were erected for the 


Weſt : but Cornwall and ſome others, deſirous 
to be under the immediate government of the 
King and Common Law, vigorouſly oppos'd 
it; ſo that it came to nothing. 

Their Language too, is 1. 4 Engliſn; and 
(which is ſomething ſurpriſing) is obſerved by 
Travellers to be more pure and refin'd than 
that of their neighbours, Devonſhire and Somer- 
ſelſbire. The moſt probable reaſon whereof, 
ſeems to be this ; that Engliſh is to them an 
introduced, not an original Language ; and 
thoſe that brought it in, were the Gentry and 
Merchants, who imitated the Diale& of the 
Court. Their neat way of living and houſe- 
wifery, upon which they juſtly value them- 
ſelves above their neighbours, does probably 
proceed from the ſame cauſe. 

The old Corniſh Tongue is almoſt quite 
driven out of the Country, being ſpoken only 
by the vulgar in two or three Pariſhes at the 
Lands-end; and they too underſtand the En- 
gliſh. In other parts, the inhabitants know little 
or nothing of it; ſo that in all likelihood, a 
ſhort time will deſtroy the ſmall remains that 
are left of it. *Tis a good while ſince, that 
only two men could write it, and one of them 
no Scholar nor Grammarian, and then blind 
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breaking-in upon them, hinted by the ſame 
Gildas,” with Tacitur and Martial ;) beſides theſe 
(I ſay) their language has had ſome 
diſadvantages. One is, the loſs of commerce 


The Lord's Prayer in 


Corniſh, 

Ny Taz ez yn neau, bonegas 
yw tha banaw. Tha Gwlakath 
doaz. Tha bonogath bo gwrez 
en nore pocaragen neau, Roe 
thenyen dythma yon dyth bara 
givians ny gan rabn weery cara 

ny givians mens 0 cabin. Ledia 
ny nara idn tentation. Buz dil- 
ver ny thart doeg. 


| 


Deued 


But they. affirm the affinity in general, to 
be much greater than appears here. However, 
the remains of the Corniſh being ſo very nar- 


row, the inſerting the Creed alſo in that lan- 
The Creed 
Me 


ſperiz ſanz, ſanz Cathalic Eglis, n communion 
foes Bowians ragnevera. Andellarobo. 


- 


Another particular cauſe of the decay of the | 


Corniſh Language, is, that when the A of U- 
niformity was made, the Welſh had it in their 
own tongue; but the Corniſh, being in love 
with the Engliſh, to gratify their novelty, de- 
fir'd (it ſeems) to have the Common Liturgy 
in that Language. To which we may add a 
third cauſe, namely, The giving over of the 
Guirimears, i. e. great Speeches, which were for- 
merly us'd at the great Conventions of the 
people, and conſiſted of Scriptural Hiſtories, c. 
Theſe were held in the ſpatious and open 
Downs, wherein earthen Banks were thrown 
up on purpoſe, large enough to encloſe thou- 
ſands of people, as appears by their ſhape in 
ſeveral places, which remains to this day. 

Theſ: (with the coming in of Artificers, 
Trading-men, Miniſters, Sc.) muſt have con- 
tributed very much to this general neglect of 
their original language ; ſo that almoſt nothing 
now appears of it in their converſation, and 
but very little in any old writing. Three books 
in Corniſh, are all that can be found: One, 
written in an old court-hand on Vellum, con- 
taining the Hiſtory of the Paſſion of our Sa- 
viour in 1036 verſes. It always has Creſt for 
Chriſt, according to the ancient Roman way of 
writing Chreſtus for Chriſtus: ſo F Suetonius, 
Judæos, impulſcre Chreſto, tumultuantes, &c. But 
perhaps this may not be any mark of its Anti- 

quity, becauſe the Corniſh pronounce it Cxeęſt. 
By the characters and pictures, it looks like 
the time of Richard 3. or thereabouts ; and po- 
ſitively determins againſt Tranſubſtantiation. The 
other two are tranſcrib'd out of the Bodleian Li- 
brary; one is tranſlated, and the other was 


ſome years fince tranſlating by the oni F per- 
Fol. I. 


And indeed, it cannot well be 
otherwiſe ; for, beſide the inconveniencies com- 
mon to them with the Welſh (ſuch as, the de- 
ſtruction of their original Monuments, which 
Gildas complains of; and the Roman Language 


and correſpandence with the Armoricant, under Cauſes of 
Henry 7; before which time, they had mu- be Decay 
tual interchanges of families and Princes wich aim. 828 
them; and the preſent ange of that peo- | 
ple, is no other in it's icals, than the Howell 
Corniſh, and they ſtill underſtand one another. Let. 19. 


liar 


Welſh, ! 
Ein Tad yr bun wyt yn y 
nefoedd, ſanfteiddier dy ent: 
deyrmas; bid dy 
ewyllys ar yddaiar megis y mac 
yn y nefoedd dyro i ni heddyw 
ein bara beunyddiol : a mad- 
deu i ni ein dyledion, fel y mad- 
dewn ni in dyledwyr : ac nar 
arwain mi brofe digaeth, eithr 
gwared in rhag-drwg. 


en du Taz ollgologack y wrig en neu ban noare. Ha yn Jeſu Creſt y vabe hag agan 
arlyth auy conſeuyys dur an ſperiz ſanz, geniz thart an Voz Mareea, ſufferai dadn Ponc Pilat, 


ve goris dan Vernans ha bethis, ha thes kidnias the yffarn, y ſevas aria yn tryſa dyth, ha ſeth war 
dighow dornyndue taz ollgologack, thurt ena eu ra dvaz tha juga yn beaw han varaw. Me agreez yn 


y ſans, yn givyans an pegh, yn derivyans yn corf, 


in it the Lands-end, as being the fartheſt part 


The affinity between them, and the ment 
of Welſh with both, will be beſt apprehended 
by a Specimen of the Lord's Prayer in each. 


Armoric. 

Hon Tat, petung ſo en eotin, 
ob Hano bezet ſamtifiet De vet 
de omp bo Rovantelez Ha vo- 
lonte bezet gret voar an doiar 
euel en colin Roit dezomp hinou 
hor bara bemdezier.” Ha par- 
donnit dezomp honoffanonevel- 
ma pardon nomp dac re odeus 
bon offanget. Ua n hon digagit 

quel e tentation. Hoguen hon 
| delivrit à droue. 


guage, as it will gratify the Lovers of Anti- 
quitys ſo will it preſerve to poſterity ſome 
of that little we have till left, 


in Corniſh. 


ſon perhaps who then perfectly underſtood the 
tongue. ] 

Now let us deſcribe the Promontories, cities, 
and rivers mention'd by the Ancients, (for that 
is our main deſign;) and beginning at the 
utmoſt promontory, take a view of the Sou- 
thern, then of the Northern coaſts, and laſtly 
of the courſe of the river Tamar, which divides 
this County from Devonſhire ; having firſt 
obſerv'd, that on a little Iſland ſeparated from 
the Lands-end, ſo as a Boat with Oars may 
paſs between, ſtood Caren an Peale, commonly 
called The Armed Knight. Caren ſignifies a 
rock, and Pele a Spire; which Spire was ten 
fathom above the ordinary flux of the Sea, and 
very narrow at the top. In the year before the 
beheading of King Charles the firſt, it was pro: 
digiouſly cut off by a ſtorm, in that part where 
it was fourteen foot ſquare; and falling, it 
broke in three pieces. ] But this by the way. 

The utmoſt Promontory, which lies-out into 
the Iriſh Ocean, and is 17 degrees diſtant from 
the Forunate Iſlands, or rather from the Azores, 
is called by Prolemy Bolerium, by Diodorus Be- Belerium or 
lerium; poſſibly from. the Britiſh Pell, which Antiveſtæum. 
ſignifies a thing very remote. Ptolemy calls it 
allo *AvTiwegaov, or Antiveſteum, and the Britains 
Penrhinguaed, i. e. the Promontory of blood: but 
theſe are only the Bards, or Poets; for the 
Britiſh Hiſtorians call it Penwith, i. e, a Pro- 
montory to the left; as the Saxons, Penpiþ- 
reo; Steort with them ſignifying ground st ort, what 
ſtretch'd out into the ſea. From hence, the it gfies. 
whole Hundred is call'd Penwith, and by the 
inhabitants in their language, Pen von las, i. e. 
the end of the earth; in which ſenſe the Engliſh 


Ggg of 


FC {7 £7 


12 
11 —— 
— "ward. Now if this Promon- | it is certain, that he built a Church here; and 
RO Ad Elen, as Volateranus, that in William the N 7 3 
the more modern writers affirm; it was not | a College of Carer to whom the neighbour- 
ſo nam'd from Helenus ſon of Priam, but from | ing grounds belong d. inde WY 
Pen Elin, which in Britiſh (as Ancon among] IL This St, Buriens is an 4 = 
the Greeks) ſignifies an elbow, For ch 9224 ry, Rugs ode S Jak che 
Greeks call'd crooked ſhores, Aucones ( UB robs Ah ne 1 
| | : : Edwards. It contains within its juriſdiction 
Pliny affirms of the Ancona in Italy,) it cannot 8 8 a 8 
ird winding the Pariſhes of Burian, Zennen, and S. Leven; 
3 — b 8 by 0 and the Biſhops of Exeter holding it in Com- 
Britains Pen- Eli, and that thence came the I, _ 8 9 - * 
: ; name Antiveſt em, | lodg'd in them, that there 11 
It „ whether it =_ not | from them, but to the Ny CY Upon a 
of a Greek original. For obſerving it very Tomb in the Church, is this Inſcription, 
common with the Greeks to call places, from 
the names of thoſe Ln 2 * | * RY 
them (and that, not in Greece, where W 8 
have Rhium and Aura but alſo in the A-“ NN JD 
rabian gulf, where is Bacchium and Antibacchi- WD JJD n N Q 
um, an in the gulf of Venice, Antibarrium, as DJ 2 > YL AL LULL ILLL Lot Q 
directly facing the Barrium in Italy ;) obſer- IN | J 
ving theſe, I ſet myſelf to ſearch, whether > 5 SQ 
there was any place oppoſite to our Antiveſtæ -- =, 2 5 D 
um, that went under the name of Vet cum. But VR / WV 
finding nothing of that, I betook myſelf to| DIP 7 D WY 
the Britiſh Language; and yet, there, can D 7 | | J, * 7 > Y 
meet with no ſatisfaction. The inhabitants are D , «CT, 2 . 8 N 
of opinion, that this Promontory did once| / IN A . 2 DJ 
reach farther to the Weſt; which the Seamen| -, SOD 1 W 
poſitively conclude from the rubbiſh they draw J . SV 
up. The neighbours will tell you too, from a DIY / 3 ; SQ 
certain old tradition, that the land there VR / DQ 
drown'd by the incurſions of the ſea, was call'd FIR V4 DQ 
Lioneſe. =" 4 | La D M 
| [To which Opinion, of the Promontories VR 
reaching further, theſe hints may perhaps con- AJ N 


tribute ſomething of probability; That about 
the middle way between Land end and wy 4 
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there are rocks call'd in Corniſh Letbas, by the Q S. 
Engliſh Seven: ſtones ; and the Corniſh call that Y 1 
place within the ſtones Tregva, i. e. a dwelling ; WJ 4 
where it has been reported that windows, and DH 
: Other ſtuff, have been taken up with haoks J 
(for that is the beſt place for fiſhing ;) That DB 
from the Lands-end to Scilly, is an equal depth JJ 9 
of water; That S. Michael s Mount is call'd in J; 4 
Corniſh Careg cowſe in clowſe, i. e. the hoary D 
rock in the wood; That 'tis certain, there have . 6 Ca 


been large trees, with roots and body, driven | 
in by the ſea between S. Michael's Mount and 
Penſance, of late years. To theſe we may add 
a tradition, that at the time of the Inundation 
ſuppoſed here, Trevelyan ſwam from thence, 
and in memory thereof bears Gules an borſe ar- 
gent iſſuing out of the ſea proper. 
In the utmoſt rocks of this Promontory, 
when they are bare at low water, there appear 
veins of white lead and braſs : and the inhabi- 
rants ' ſay, there was formerly a watch-tower, 
with lights for direction of Sailors. It was 
without doubt deſign'd for a guide to the tra- 
ders to Spain; for Oroſius has told us, that the 
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S. Buriens, ſtands a little Village 


bigh watch-tower of Brigantia in Gallicia, of a 
moſt admirable ſtructure, was built ad ſpeculam 
Britanniæ, that is (if I apprehend him right) 
either for the uſe of ſuch as traded from Britain 
to Spain, or elſe over-againſt the watch-tower 
of Britain : for there is no other place in this 
Ifland, that looks towards Spain. There now 
calPd Saint Buriens, for- 
merly Eglis Buriens, i. e. the Church of Buriana 
or Beriana, dedicated to Buriana, a certain Re- 
ligious Iriſh Woman. For this Country did all 
along pay ſo much Veneration to the Iriſh 
Saints as well as their own, that, between both 


The Inſcription is old French ; and the im- 
port of it ſeems to be this, Clarice, the wife of 
Geffrei de Bolleit, lies here; God of her Soul have 
mercy. They who ſhall pray for her ſoul, ſhall have 
ten days of pardon. In this Pariſh, is a place called 
Bollait, to which t ere is no doubt but the 
name on the Infcription refers. ] 


Not far from hence, in a place call'd Biſcaww- Biſcaw- 
3 in a circle, woune. 


woune, are nineteen ſtones 
about 12 foot diſtant one from another; and 
in the center, there ſtands one, much larger 
than any of the reſt. We may probably con- 


jecture this to have been ſome trophy of the A Trophy. 
Romans under the later Emperors; or [(if the 
Romans never paſſed the Tamar, + as indeed + See Com- 
there are neither Ways nor Coins to prove that ment. upon 
they did)] the Trophy of Athelſtan the Saxon, day MN 
after he had ſubdued the Daumonii. lins Vitalis, by 
But Dr. Maſgrave. 


there was hardly a Town, but what was con- 
ſecrated to ſome one of them. There is a 
Tradition that King Arhelſtan gave it the pri- 
vilege of a Sanctuary, when he arriv'd here 


from his Conqueſt of the Scilly-Nands. However, 
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[But yet it may be worth the Reader's en- 
quiry 3 whether it is not more probably an 
ancient Sepulchral monument of the Britains; 
eſpecially, ſince it plainly appears from the 
Le in this inſcriptions of + other Stones thus ſer up on 
County under end, that they were ſuch. One particularly in 
the tile Hur- Wales, obſery'd by a * very learned perſon 
2 Lbywd. (encompaſs'd, indeed, with a ditch, inſtead of 

ſtones,) has an Inſcription to this ſenſe, Mayeſt 

thou awake. | 
From hence to the South, the ſhore wheeling 
in by little and little, makes a bay in form of 
Mountſbay. a new-moon, call'd Mount's-bay; where they 
ſay, that 'the Ocean breaking violently in, 
drown'd the land. Upon this, lies Mon/ebole, 
in Britiſh, Port-[nis, that is, the port of the 
Iland [(from an Iſland lying before it,)] for 
which the privilege of a market was procur'd 
oy of of Edward 1. by Henry de Tieis, who had the 
Penſans. and Tiwernel in this County. And Penſans, i. e. 
the head of the ſand, [or rather the head of the 
ſaint; for that this laſt is the right name, appears 
from the Arms of the town, which are, St. 
Fohn Baptiſt's head in a charger. If this did 
not put it beyond diſpute; it would not be 
abſurd to imagine the original name to have 
been Penſavas : which ſignifies the head of the 
channel, and agrees very well with the nature 
of the place.] This is a little market-town ; not 
„1, far from whence * was that noted ſtone Main- 
Main An- Amber, which tho? of a vaſt bigneſs, you might 


ber, i. e. 
th» flone of 
Amb ofius. 


which, a great number of men could not re- 

move it out of the place. [In the late Civil 

wars, it was thrown down by. the Governor 

of Pendennis, not without great labour in the 
undermining. 

$. Maddren's 

Well. 


* Myſtery of 
Godlineſs, 


Well, the cures whereof have been very remar- 
kable. Biſhop Hall tells us, that a Cripple 
who for 16 years together was forced to walk 
upon his hands by. reaſon the ſinews of his legs 
were contracted, was induced by a dream to 
walh in this Well ; which had ſo good effect, 
that himſelf ſaw him both able to walk, and 
to get his own livelihood. ] | 

Next, upon this bay, ſtands {Gukvall, where 
is the Tombſtone of an ancient Britain, now 
turn'd into a foot-bridge, and commonly called 
the blew-bridge; on which, is this Infcription, 
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The name, probably, in Britiſh, was RKynadbav 


ap Ichdinew. 


* 


1 


Dignity of a Baron, and was Lord of Akverton 


move with your little finger; notwithſtanding] bottom of this mountain, within the memory 


In the pariſh of Penſans, is (a) St. Maddren's' 


Upon this Bay alſo ſtands] Merkin, i. e. 
the market of 1 becauſe 4 market is 
there kept on Thurſday | J 1 day ;] but 
this is no good harbour. In the very cor- | 
ner, is S. Michael's Mount; which gives name toS. Michaels 
the whole bay, call'd formerly Din/ol, as tis in Meunt. 
the book of Landaff ; by the inhabitants Careg- | 
Cowſe, i. e. a hoary rock; and in Saxon Mychel- Mychelſtow. | 
yeop, i, e. Michael's-place, as Laurence Noel has Laurence 
obſerv'd, a perſon of great learning; who in Noel. 
F the laſt age did firſt reſtore the Saxon language | This, C. 
ſpoken by our Anceſtors, which had been quite 
laid aſide and forgotten. Here is a rock pretty 
high, and craggy, which, when the tide is in, 
is encompaſs'd with water; but when out, is 
Joyn'd to the main land. Upon this rock, John 

| of Oxford, not many ages ſince, truſting 
to the natural ſtrength of the place, fortify'd 
himſelf againſt K. Edward 4. and defended it 
bravely, tho* without ſucceſs, For his Men 
yielded tupon the firſt aſſault of the Dag 
party. Upon the very top of the rock, wi 
in the Fort was a Chapel dedicated to S. Mi- 
chael the Archangel; and William Earl of 
Cornwall and Moriton, who by the munifi- 
cence of William the Conqueror held lar 
poſſeſſions in theſe parts, built a Cell there 
tor a Monk or two, who pretended that S. 
Michael had appear'd in that Mount. But 
this Viſion, the Italians alſo are very earneſt 
to fix upon their Garganus; and the French, up- 
on their Michael's Mount in Normandy. At the 


of our * Grandfathers, as they were digging for! Fathers, C. 
tinn, they met with ſpear-heads, axes, and Bras — 
ſwords of Braſs, all wrap'd-up in Linnen; of 
che ſame ſort, with thoſe found long ago in 
Hircinia in Germany, and others of the like 
kind in Wales. For it is plain from the Monu- 
ments of Antiquity, that the Greeks, Cimbri- 
ans, and Britains, made uſe of braſs-weapons ; 
notwithſtanding, that the wounds made by 
them are leſs hurtful, on account of a medici- 
nal virtue in Braſs ; which Macrobius takes no- 
tice of from Ariſtotle. Thoſe ages were not 
ſo well verſed in the killing-arts, as ours is. In 
the rocks underneath, and all along this coaſt, 
breeds the + Pyrrochorax, a Crow with a red 1 Pyrrocho- 
bill, and red feet; which therefore is not pe- ng 
culiar to the Alps, as Pliny imagin'd. This c agb. 
Bird is found by the Inhabitants to be an Incen- 
diary, and very thieving. For it often ſets hou- 
ſes on fire privately, and ſteals pieces of mo- 
ney, and then hides them. 

In this place, the country is the moſt nar- 
row, and contracted into a fort of Iſthmus ; 
there being ſcarce four miles diſtance between 
this and the Upper or Severn-ſea. A little 
beyond the mountain, is a bay, pretty wide, 
calPd Mount/bay, from the mountain; it is a Mountſbay. 
very ſafe harbour from the South and South-eaſt 
winds, and at low water is ſix or ſeven fa- 
thom deep. More to the. Eaſt ſtands Godol- 
can [(they now call it Godolphin ;)] a hill fa-Gcdo'phin- 
mous for ſtore of tin- mines, but much more. 


| 


(a) I know not whether this is a diſtin inſtance, from another that is ſaid to be undoubtedly true. Two perſons 
who had found the preſcriptions of Phyſicians and Chirurgeons ineffectual, went to this well (according to the ancient 
cuſtom) on Corpus Cbriſti Eve, and laying a ſmall offering upon the Altar, drank of the water; lay upon the ground 
all night; in the morning took a good draught more, and each of them carry'd away ſome of the water in a bottle. 
Within 3 weeks they found the effect of it, and (their ſtrength encreafing by degrees) they were able to move them- 

. ſelves upon crutches. Next year, they took the ſame courſe, after which they were able to go up and down by the 
help of a ſtaff. At length one of em, being a fiſherman, was, and, if he be alive, he is ſtill able to follow his buſineſs. 
The other was a Soldier under Colonel Milliam Gogolphin, and dy'd in the ſervice of King Charles T. | 
Aﬀer this, the Well was ſuper /fition/y frequented ; ſo that the Rector of the neighbouring Pariſh was forced to re- 
prove feveral of his Pariſhioners for it. But, accidentally, meeting a woman coming from it with a bottle in her 
hand, and being troubled with colical pains, he defir'd to drink of it, and found himſelf eas'd of that diſtemper. 

The inftances are too near our own times, and too well atteſted, to fall under the ſafpicion of idle Traditions, or 

Legendary fables: But it is worth our obſervation, that the laſt Inſtance. deſtroys the Miracle; for if he was cured upon 


accidentally taſting it, the Ceremonies of offering, lying on the ground, c. contributed nothing; and ſo the Virtue 
of the water claims the whole remedy, ' | 


noted 
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* oy * * 97 
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Family of: 
Godolphins 


Sammes Bris. late writer to ſignify in the Phoenician 


HHciifton, 


Loopole. 


S immes Brit. alſo the Erth in it, a late writer will have to 


0 


Oer nus. 
Toe Lizord-thicus, in that monſtrous Geography o 


Ma wgan. 


- are no leſs eminent, than their Family is an- 


DANMONIT 


ne noted for its Lords of that name, whoſe virtues 


cient, and whoſe honour, however conſidera- 
ble before, hath been greatly augmented of 
late years by Sidney Earl of Godolphin, who 
was advanced by King Charles the ſecond to 
the Dignity of a Baron of this Realm by the 
title of Baron Godolphin of Rialton ; and was 
afterwards raiſed to the more honourable titles 
of Viſcount. Rialton and Earl of Godolphin, by 
Q. Ame; in the firſt year of whoſe reign, he 
was conſtituted Lord Treaſurer of England ; 
in the adminiſtration of which high and im- 
portant Office, his Abilities and Integrity were 
equally confpicuous. Godolonac is ſaid by a 

an- 


guage à place of Tinn.] But the name in Cor- 
niſh comes from a White Eagle; and this Fa- 
mily has a long time born for their Arms, in a 
ſhield gules, an eagle diſplay d between three flower- 
de- luces argent. 8 
From S. Michael's mount to the ſouth, there 
Jutts out a Peninſula; at the entrance whereof 
we meet with Heilſton, in the language of the 
natives Hellas, from the ſalt-water thereabouts , 
a town famous for the priviledge of ſtamping 
tinn. And a little lower, by the conflux of a 
great many waters, is made a lake two miles 
long, call'd Loopole, ſeparated from the ſea by 
a little ridge running out, and when the vio- 
lence of the waves breaks through that, it 
makes a wonderful roaring all over the neigh- 
bourhood; Art a little diſtance from thence, 
there is a military Camp (they call it Eartb,) 
built in a large circumterence of great ſtones, 
heap'd one upon another without mortar ; ſuch 
as are to be met with, here and there, in other 
places; and made, as I ſuppoſe," in the Daniſh 
wars. 


confus'd ſtrufture of great ftones. The Peninſula | 
itſelf (pretty arg, and well ſtock'd with little 
villages,) is called Meneg; without all doubt, 
the ſame with Menna, which Jornandes in his 
. Geticks deſcribes from Cornelius (I know not 
whether the ſame with Tacitus,) a writer of 
Annals; and which ſome copies read Memma. 
It is (ſays he) in the furtheſt part of Britain, and 
abcunds with ſeveral ſorts of metal; affording gooa 
| paſture, and contributing more to the nouriſhment of 
cattle, than of men. But as for what he ſays oi 
its abounding with. ſeveral ſorts of metal, it is 
now ſo far from it, that it ſeems long ſince, 
to have been quite drain'd. [This Meneg, as 


be of a Phœnician original; the firſt, from Me- 
neog ſignifying kept-1n by the ſea; and the ſecond, 
from Arith, a common name, as he ſays, for 
. lakes; and this military fence being placed by 
a lake, may well enough be ſuppoſed to have 
its denomination from thence.] It is by the 
Seamen call'd the Lizard, by Ptolemy the Pro- 
montery of the Danmonii, and Ocrinum; boy .- 
his, 


Ocranum ; and reckoned among the mountains 
of the Weſtern Ocean. 1 dare not be poſitive, 
that ir took its name from Ocra, which (as 
Sextus Pompeius has it) ſignifies a craggy moun- 
tain; tho? *tis certain that Ocrea among the Alps, 
as alſo Ocriculum and Interocrea, were ſo called 
from their ſteep rough ſituation. But ſince Ochr 
in Britiſh ſignifies an edge, what if we ſhould 
ſuppoſe that this Promontory had its name 
from being edg'd and pointed like a cone? 

The ſhore, ſhooting- in again from this Me- 


Nor is it unlike thoſe fortifications of | 
the Britains, which Tacitus calls a rude and 
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The Characters are all plain, except the ſe- 
cond G in Gnegumi ; who * probably be 

ſome Britiſh Prince. A little further, the ſhore 
opens] to receive the ſmall river Vale, upon 
which, ſomething inward, ſtood an old town 

call'd Voluba, mention'd by. Ptolemy. But it voluba. 
has, long ſince, either loſt its being, or its 
name; which yet does ſtill in ſome meaſure 7 
remain in Volemouth or Falemoutb. This harbour Fama 
is as noble as the Brunduſium of Italy, and very 
capacious : for an hundred ſhips may ride in 

its winding bays at ſuch diſtance, that, from 

no one of them, ſhall be ſeen the top of ano- 

ther's main-maſt. It is alfo ſecure from winds, 

being guarded on all ſides with high creeks. 

At the very entrance, there is a high uneven 

rock, call'd by the Inhabitants Crage ; and each 


fide of it is fortify'd with a Caſtle, built by 


K. Henry 8, for the ſafety of the place, and 
terror of the enemy: that on the eaſt, is S. 
Maudit's; and that on the weſt, Pendinas; of Pen linss. 


— 


which an Antiquarian Poet writes thus: 


Pendinas tenet aſperi cacumen 

Celſum montis, & intonat frequenter. 

Mauditi quoque ſubſidet rotundum 

Caſtrum, & impetu fulminat furenti, 
Portus oftia qua patent Falenſis. 


High on a craggy rock Pendennis ſtands, 

And with its thunder all the Port commands. 

While ſtrong St. Maudit's anſwers it below, 

Where 4 ah ſands the ſpacious harbour 
Fo ow. | | 


But the harbour itſelf is call'd by Ptolemy Cenionis 
enionis oſtium; without all diſpute, from the oftum. 
Britiſh word , Geneu, ſignifying a mouth and an 
entrance: which Tregenie, the name of a town Tregenie. 
aard by, confirms; as much as if one ſhould 
lay, 4 lilile town at the mouth; [if indeed there 
is any occaſion for the diminutive; as I am in- 
torm'd there is not; and this is the more pro- 
bable, becauſe + Tira and by contraction tra in anne, 
the Phoenician, is ſo far * ſignifying any Brit. f. bs. 
inconſiderabie place, that it denotes a Fort or 
Caſtle. The not knowing the ſignification of 
this word, ſeems in former days to have led 
ſome of the Corniſh Gentry into an error, in 
taking their coat-armour, according to the im- 
port of their name. Thus, Trefuſis (which re- 
ally ſignifies a walled-town or fortify'd place,) is 
turned into three fufils ; and ſo, three ſpindles are 
in the arms of that Family. Trenances, is a 
place or town by a vale; but becauſe it ſounds 
not unlike tres enſes, a feſ between three ſwords is 
born by this family. Many more inſtances of 
this kind might be given, eſpecially where the 
initial Tre (as if it were of a Latin original,) 
hath determined them to take three of whatever 
they chuſe.] But to return. In the reign of 
King Charles the ſecond, Charles Lord Berkley, 
and Viſcount Fitzharding, was in the 16th year 
thereof created at the ſame time Lord Botetort 
and Earl of Falmouth, but he loſing his life the 


year following in the Sea- ſervice againſt the 


Dutch, and leaving no iſſue-male, this Honour 


neg, makes a bay full of winding creeks [in 


called PMawgan-croſs, with this inſcription 


Church erected here at Falmouth, a Pariſh- 23, "yy 5 


Church, and no part of the Pariſh of St. Glu- 
ſvias, or Chapelry of St. Budocke, ot 8 
h There 


was extinct: In which year, an Act of Parlia- Stat. 16 Cu. 


which is Mawgan, where is a ſtone commonly | ment was alſo paſſed for the making of the 2. n. 18, 22. 
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Voluba. 


Tregonan. 


Reſſe. 


ſound of this word, implying ſomething of a 


done others. So Roſagan (hich ſignifies no more 
rock (i. e. a rock in the valley) a roſe and a 


' ſet about with roſes; with others of the ſame 


Lanhidrock. 


Fowy. 


_ Foath, ſtretch'd along the creek : it was very fa- 


Hall, 
f Ang has 


Mohune, 


has in the buſineſs bf the Stannaries. Gram- 


from them all their ſhips and Naval Stores. O- 


There are ſome towns which ſtand upon the 
inner parts of this Harbour. Penryn 
market; where Valter 
Exeter, An. 1288. built a Collegiate Church 
(call'd Glaſnith) [with * thirteen Prebendaries ; 
as the Hiſtory of the Foundation in the Leiger- 
Book of that College, expreſsly ſaith.] Arwe- 
nack, the ſeat of the antient and famous famil 
of the Killegrews. Truro, in Corniſh Truru, ſo 


called from three ſtreets, in a manner encom-| 


2 two little rivers; and diſtinguiſht by 
ing a Mayor-town, and by the privileges it 


the moſt remote from the harbour; [to 
the Bur whereof, Jobn of Eltham Earl of 
Cornwall, in his Charter which is ſtill extant, 
granted and confirm'd the whole Ville of Gram- 
pont, and all the lands of Coytfala, which in the 


Britiſh fignifies Fala-woed : and, at this day, there 


are certain Lands adjo . the town, and 
within the precincts of the borough, call'd Cois- 


, a famous 
Broneſcombe Biſhop of 


by the Almes-houſe ; on two ſides of which 
Inſerptions, , as follow: . 
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fala. Which remains of the old name, and the 
ſituation of the town, exactly agreeing with that 


of Voluba in Ptolemy, ſeem to juſtity a Con- 1 


jecture, that upon erecting the adjoining brid | 
— the river Yale, ie —— Ns of 
Voluba for Ponſmur ; by which name (in Britiſh 
ſignifying a great bridge,) Edmund Earl of Corn- 
wall enfranchis'd it; and. this being put into 
French, it is exactly Granpond, or, as it is call'd 
at this day, Grampond. Upon the ſea-coaſt at 
ſome diſtance, is Tregonan the ſeat of the Tre- 
denbams, an antient and well-ally'd family.] 
Below this, is Roſeland, a plot of ground lying 
along the ſea-ſide ; fo call'd, as ſome would — 
it, from roſetum, a garden of roſes; or, as others, 
becauſe it is ericetum, a heath; for Ros in Britiſh 


ſignifies a heath. From whence Roſſe in Scotland, 4 


/ 
7 


F, 
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Inſcription: 


AT C)RVS1STTCTAGT 


and another Roſſe in Wales, have had their names, 


as being a 
the induſtry of the huſbandmen, is made more 


rich and fruitful. [Notwithſtanding which Con- |. 
jectures, this neither borrows the name from a 


roſe, nor from heath; but from Roſe or Roſs, 
which is in Corniſh, a Vale or Valley. The 


roſe, and the beauty of that flower, hath led 
ſome Familes into the ſame error in their ta- 
king of Arms, as the foremention'd Tre hath 


than a white valley,) took 3 red Roſes ; Roſcar- 
tench ; Penroſe (i. e. head of the valley) a bend 


kind. Farther up in the land, is Lanbidroct, the 
ſeat of the Right honourable the Earl of Radnor, 
whoſe Great Grandfather was created Baron of 
Truro by K. Ch. 1, and his Grandfather Earl of 
Radnor by K. Ch. 2.] From Roſeland the ſea 
immediately follows the dintingsof the Land, and 
makes a large bay, call'd Trueardraithbay, that 
is to ſay, The bay of a town at the ſand. | 

' Scarce two miles from hence, where the river 
Fawey runs into the Sea, is Fowy-town, in Britiſh 


mous, in former times, for Sea- fights; the me- 
mory whereof remains in the Arms of the place, 
which are a Compound of all thofe of the * 
ports. On each ſide of the harbour, is a fort, 
built by Edward 4; who a little after, upon a 
diſpleaſure conceiv'd againſt the men of Fouy, 
for preying upon the French coaſts, tho“ a 
peace had been made with that kingdom ; took 


ver-againſt Fowy, on the other ſide, ſtands Hall, 
noted for its pleaſant walks on the ſide of an 
hill, and+ the ſeat of Sir William Mabun, Knight, 
of an antient and noble family; deſcended 
from the Mobuns Earls of Somerſet, and the 


dry, thirſty ground : but this, by Z 
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The reading is, Ciru/ius hic jacit Cunomori fili- 
us; for the w in Cunomori muſt needs be an Mm 
reverſed; the letter w being but lately intro- 
duced into any Alphabet. This man's name 
in Britiſh was Kirys ap Kynvor z, and it is pro- 
bable, that Pol Kirys (a village, within a 
mile of this Stone) received the name from 
him. About a mile from the Stone, is a round 


ditch, call'd Caſtle-dore, where, within the me- 


mory of man, Urns full of Aſhes have been 
dug-up ; and the like hath been heretofore found 
in the neighbouring Pariſh of Trewardritb.] 


day Leſtuthiell, from its ſituation. For it was 
upon a high hill, where is Leſtormin an antient 
caſtle ; tho), ſince it is removed into the valley. 
Now, «chel in Britiſh ſignifies high and lofty ; 


way. This, in the Britiſh hiſtory, is called 
Pen-Uchel-coit, i. e. a high mountain in a wood; 
by which ſome will have Exeter to be meant. 
But the ſituation of it in Ptolemy, and the 
name it has to this day, do ſufficiently ſhew, 
that it was the antient Uzella. Now, it is a 


channel of the river Fawey, which in the laſt 
age us'd to carry the tide to the very town, and 
that it is too ſhallow for barges : and indee 


to be choak'd up by theſe ſands. However it 
is the County-town ; where the Sheriff every 


Courtneies, Earls of Devonſhire: [Since which 


| 


month holds the County-court,. and where the 
| H h h War- 


V. | \ 


time, it has been fold ; and che fant odd tad 
Mobun {while living) was at Bocennock, Not 
far from Fowy, is St. Blaiſe, where is a Croſs, 8. Blaiſe. 


In the high-way, near Fowy, is a Stone, com- 
monly called the Long Stone, on which is this 


More within land, upon the ſame river, Uzella. 
ſtands the Uzella of Ptolemy ; and it has not The Britaius 


yet quite loſt the name, being called at this __ the 


from whence the Uxellodunum in Gaul is fo "OPM 
nam'd, becauſe the town, as being built upon an im, in 
mountain, has a ſteep rugged aſcent every France. 


little town and not much frequented ; for the 


convey veſſels of good burthen, is now ſo ſtopt How the 
up by the ſands coming from the Tin-mines, ports in 


all the harbours of this County are in danger gop: up. 
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The book of year 90g. 


Wincheſter 
Monaftery: 


Inqu. An. 9. ſeated, doth not appear. 


Edw. 2. 


+ ls, C. 


©: Neoth's. now S. r s3 and the Religious there were 


Archiv. 
B. zi. 


St. Clare. 


lege of ſtamp | 
w of famous fora Biſhop's See: For about the 
diſcipline af the Church| 


' Polton, Cling, and Lanwitham ; that be 


Stannaries has his priſon, For 
| the privilege of 1 * the favour 
(as they «68 und Earl of Cornwall, 
who fortnetly had his Palace here. But there 
#e two towns which do greatly eclipſe the 
glory of this Uzella; Leſterd to the ealt, ſea- 
ted on a high hill and famous for an antient 
caſtle, and a market: And Bodman to the north, 
ſcarte + four miles diſtant; in Britiſh (if I mi- 
ſtake not) Boſuenna, and in antient Charters, 
Badminiam. This town is ſeated between two 
hills, not 
to weſt. II 
well built; and is 


noted market; populous, and 
diſtinguiſh'd by the Privi- 
tinn. But it was formerly 


when the of the hure 
eglected in thoſe parts, Edward the 
Elder, by a from Pope Formoſus, ſet- 
tled 4 Biſhop's See here, and granted the Bi- 
ſhop of Kirton three villages in thoſe parts, 

1 
of Cornwall, in = 


whs quite 


— 


every year vifit the C 
to reform their errors; for * that time, 
refiſted the Truth to the utmoſt, and would not fi 
mit to the Apoſtolical Decrees. | Polton is proba- 
bly Paulton in S. Breague; Lawbitton ſtill be- 
longs to the Biſhop ; but where Cæling was 
| The Manours. men- 
tioned hereabouts to be the Biſhop's, are Law- 
hitton;,” S. Germans, Pawton, Pregaer, Penryn, 
and Cargaul, without any mention of Cæling. In 
thoſe Manours, the Biſhops had View of Frank- 
pledge, and all other Privileges, except Hue 
and Cry.] But afterwards, thoſe diſmal wars 
of the Danes breaking out, the Biſhop's See 
was tranſlated to S. Germans. Near Leſterd + was 
a Church formerly called S. Guerir, which in 
Britiſh ſignifies a Phyſician; where (as Afr 
ells us) King „ While he was in the 
dſt of his devotion, recovered of a fit of 
ſickneſs. But when Neotus, a man of eminent 
Sanctity and Learning, was buried in. that 
Church, he ſo much eclips'd the glory of the 
other Saint, that from him the place to 
be call'd Noteſtozv, i. e. the place of Neoth, and 


led 
. — as rom Domeſday. [At pre- 
rot, the very footſteps of the old Church or 
College are quite gone; ſo that there are no 
ruins: of it within ariſh, no body knows 
where it ſtood, nor are there any Church-lands 
that are known to have formerly belong d to 
it: which makes it probable, that it was alie- 
nated long: before the Reformation. Here is 
at preſent a fine Country Church; and in the 
windows, ſeveral pictures relating to ſome par- 
tic itions of the Jews; which are exactly 
deliver d in a Cormiſh book, now in the pub- 
lick Library at Oxford. Tis probable they 
had theſe traditions immediately the Jews 
themſelves, who were here in great numbers, 
about the Tinn.] Hard by (as I have been 
told) in the Pariſh of St. Clare, there are in 


ks of St. Neat, who 
ars from 


a place calld Pennant, i. e. the head of the 


valley, two ſtone monuments; one, with the 
upper part hollow in form of a chair; the other, 
call'd Other balf-ſtone, inſcrib'd with barbarous 
characters now almoſt worn out. 
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Which I think are to be read thus, Doniert : Ro- 
gavit pro anima: unleſs we may imagine, that 
theſe tw ints (:) after Doniert, are the re- 
mains of * E; and ſo read, Doniert ero- 
gavit; implying, that he gave that land to the 
Religious, for the good of his foul. I cannot 
but think, that this Doniert muſt be that petty 
King of Cornwall, which the Annals call - 
gerth, and tell us he was drown'd in the year 
872; [not only by reaſon of the affinity of the 
names, but alſo becauſe the Letters are exactly 
the ſame with thoſe on a Monument in Den- 
bighſhire, which was ſet up by Konken King of 
Powys, at 1 71% time.) _ 
Hard by, is a heap of pretty large rocks; Wring-cheele 
great 


under which is a ſtone, form'd ſo like a 
cheeſe, that it ſeems to be preſ#d by the others 
from whence the whole has the name of Mring- 
cheeſe. 17 <4 were doubleſs, naturally and 
accidentally ſo piled one upon another ; lying 
aſkew, and not perpendicularly, the leaſt at 
the bottom.) A great many * likewiſe, 
almoſt in a ſquare, are to be ſeen upon the ad- 
joyning plain; whereof ſeven or eight are at 
equal diſtance from one another. The Neigh- 


retty large bouring people call them Hurlers, from a pious Hurlere. 


PRE that they are men transformed into 
„ for playing at Ball on Sunday. Others 
will have them, to be a trophy, in memory of 
ſome battle; and others think, they have 
ſet for boundaries; becauſe in the Authors that 
have writ about Bounds, they have read, that 
ſtones us'd to be gather'd by both Parties, 
and erected for limits. [Theſe are oblong, 
rude and unhewn ſtones, pitch'd in the ground 
on one end, ſtanding upon a Down in three 
circles, the centers whereof are in a right line ; 
the i re e the greateſt. They ſeem 
neither to be trophies, nor land- marks, + but bu- ; 
rying-places of the antient Britains. For 7. e 
Otber- half aſtone not far from thoſe Hurlers, ap- in this Coun- 
* by the inſcription to have been a ſepulchral -) 
one. And that alſo call'd the Long: ſtone, ſtand- 
ing in the Downs about half a mile from the 
Hurlers (above two yards and a half high, with 
a Croſs on both fides) was doubtleſs a funeral 


monument. The figure of it is this, 7 


| About two miles from the river Les is che 
reſent ſeat of the antient family of of the Tre- 
* z to which, by marriage with one of 
the daughters and coheirs of Courtney Earl of 
Devonſhire, a great part of the inheritance 'of 
that noble family came. They were poileſs'd 
Wis place only ſince the reign of Queen 


og 


n for many 


nhinnead (a town diſtant about 6 miles, on the t | ca be reſo 34 
river Loo,) where they ſtill have a large | conſult the pri 


| ve o don ate 
zuſe (the place of their former reſidence) records and ies of the reſpective Places. 
call'd Pool. Towards the northern coaſt of this But to return.] Next to Mount-Edgecomb, is 
County, is Trerice, the ſeat of the antient family | Anthony, remarkable for its neatneſs, and a fiſh- Anthony, 
bf Arundel, of which, Sir John Arundel, in con- pon which lets in the ſea, from whence it is 
deration of his eminent Loyalty and Services |furniſh'd with fiſh, both for uſe and pleafure z 
to the Crown, was advanced by King Charles | but much more, for the Lord of it, Richard. 
e firſt to the dignity of a Baron of this Realm, | Carew, who not only lived up to the dig ity of - 
the title of Lord Arundel of Trerice.] his anceſtors; but excell'd chem ell in e orna ; 
Looriv. The river Loo opens it ſelf a paſſage into the | ments of Virtue, Thus far we have been upon 
| tha upon this coaſt; and, at its mouth, com- the ſouth-coaſt z now let us ſurvey the north. 
municates the name to two little towns, zoin-| The northern ſhore, from the Tae run; 
ed together by a ſtone- bridge. That upon the] ning forward on a long tract of ſandy banks 
+ ealk lade, as newer, flouriſhes moſt; but time | waſht up by the ſea, comes to a town hang- 
has very much decay'd the other which is more ing into the ſea like a ſort of little tongue, called 
„ Upon * weſtward ; tho? it {till retains the Honour of S. Jes; from Ha an Iriſh woman of great piety, s. lies; 
a Mayor and Aldermen. From hence, we meet | who liv'd here. It was formerly call'd Poss 
with nothing memorable, till we come to Liver, and the harbour below, which receives the ri- 
a little river abounding with oyſters z which | ver Haile, has its name from the Town, being 
g Germans, Tuns by S. Germans, a ſmall village, whither the | calPd by the Sea- men S. Fes bay, The town it 
Biſhop's See was tranſlated, for ſafety; ſelf is now but ſmall. For the North-welt- 
in the time of the Daniſh war. There is a lit-|wind, the tyrant of this coaſt, by heaping-in 
tle Religious houſe dedicated to St. German ef|ſands upon it, has been ſo very prejudicial to 
Auxerre, who ſuppreſſed the Pelagian hereſy, it, that they have removed the fituation more 
then growing again in Britain. After the ſuc-|than once. From hence, the country grow- 
ceſſion of ſome few Biſhops, Levinus Biſhop |ing broader on both ſides and running Eaſt- 
of 'Kirton, a great favorite of Canutus the ward, the northern ſhore, with an oblique 
Dane, obtain'd a Royal Grant to have it an- |winding, goes north-eaſt to Padſtot, meeting 
nex'd to his own See. From which time, there with nothing remarkable in its way, beſides a 
has been but one Biſhop for this County and | Chapel built upon the ſand, and dedicated to 
Devonſhire, who now his See at Exeter; |S. Piranus, another Iriſh Saint, bury'd here; to | 
and he appointed this little village of S. Ger- whoſe ſanctity, a ſilly childiſh Writer has atrri- 
ie. mans, for a ſeat to his Su There | was| buted the finding proviſion for ten Iriſh King: 
nothing left at it long ſince, Fa with 
ringing 
Farther 


Ann. 1609. 


ſides fiſhermen's| and their armies, for eight days 1 
„Get, C. hutts, Who“ got themſelves a pretty good live- no more than three Cows ; as alſo the b 
lyhood by fiſhing in the ſea and the neighbour-|to life dead hogs, and dead men. Feb 
ing rivers; {but even that now is wholly laid from the ſhore is [ Rialton, which gave the title, Ahn 
| aſide.] At a few miles diſtance, upon the ſame] firſt of Baron, and then of Viſcount to the 
Trematon, Tiver, Trematon ſtill ſupports the name of a ca- Right Honourable Sidney Earl of Godolphin 
ſtle, » of its ruinous walls; where (as it is in| Lord High Treaſurer of England; and] S. Co-g Colamke. 
Domeſday) William Earl of Moriton had bis lumbs, a little market-town, dedicated to Colum- | 
caſtle and market ;, and it was the head of a Ba- ba, an exceeding pious woman and a martyr, 
rony of the Earls and Dukes of Cornwall, as| and not to Columbanus the Scot (as I am now 
we learn from the Inqui/fitions. When the Liver] fully ſatisfied by her life, [tranſlated from the cmd. Epil. 
has paſs d by this, it empties it ſelf into Tamara, Corniſh.)} Near which, at a little- leſs diſtance p. gr. 1 
the limit of this County (near Saltaſbe, for- from the ſea, ſtands Lhanberon, [heretofore] the , hanheron. a 
+ Of the merly Eſe, once the ſeat of the + Valtorts, now | ſeat of the family of the Arondels Knights, who, i! 
4 Valli. Pretty well ſtor'd with merchants, and endow'd | on account of their vaſt riches, were not long 41 
Eecombe. With many privileges ;) where Mont-Edgcombe, | ſince call'd The great Arondels. They are ſome- | 
the Seat of the antient family of the Edgcombs, | times ſtiPd in Latin De Hirundine, and aPPO- Family of 
is pleaſantly ſituated, with a proſpect of the ſitely enough in my mind; for a Swallow in che Arondels. 
winding harbour beneath it. [ This place, and | French is Arondel, and their Arms are in a field 
a great part of the Pariſh of Maker, though on 1 /able fix Swallows argent. It is certainly an an- 
the welt ſide of Tamar, do not properly be-| tient and noble family, as alſp very largely al- | 
long to Cornwall, but Devonſhirez only, as|ly*d ; to the name and Arms whereof, William * 
to Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, they are within] Brito, a Poet, alludes, when he deſcribes a war- "i 17 
the Archdeaconry of Cornwall. On the other like Gentleman of this Family aſſaulting a i be 
| 
[ 
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hand, the tract over-againſt Saltaſh on the eaſt- | French-man, about the year 1170. | 
fide of Tamar, is within Cornwall; and ſo it} | : | 118 
is alſo about Nortbamerton. The reaſon whereof | - Hirundele velocior alite, que dat Wil. 1 
1s probably this; that, upon the diviſion of | Hoc agnomen ei, fert cujus in gil fignum, 11 | 
Shires, ſome eminent perſons living on one] Se rapit agminibus mediis, clypedque nitenti = 2 LB 
fide the river, and having part of their Eſtates | Quem fibi Gulielmus læva prætenderat ulna, 
on the other, procured the latter to be inclu- | Inmergit validam præacutæ cuſpidis baſtam. bl. 
died in the ſame County with the former. So, | © n | ak 1 , 
the family of Valletort or de Valle torts, having | Swift as the Swallow, whence his Arms device, 11 
their manſion on the eaſt- ſide of the river (per- And his own name are took, enrag d he flies 
haps, at or about Plimouth, where is yet known | Thro' gazing troops, the wonder of the field, 
| ce in William's glittering 


the Manour of YVawtort or Valletort,) had pro-| And ſticks his lan 
bably-ſome- branch of their eſtate on the weſt- | | ſhield, f 
ſide, and got that united to Devonſhire. And IR | 
thus, all that tract of ground, of which Mount- | At a little diſtance, is a double rampire on 1 
Edgcomb is part, being called by the name of | the top of a hill, and cauſey leading to it: | 14 
;Vawtort's home, continues part of Devonſhire. it is call'd Caſtellan Danis, i. e. the camps of Calle Danis 1 
Whether 7 — 4 Gant near W 2 2 o7 Drs * = Danes, es 7 1 | : 1 
wich, lying on Eſſex - ſide; alſo, a piece of, ed the iſh coaſts, encamp'd here, as allo . 
3 ire- ide; andi in other Abe herab. r. ng | 
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Not far from hence, is the river Alan, call'd on a high terrible Rock environed with e 
alſo n winding chan- | Sea, with a draw- bridge from the reſidue of the | 
nel (for Cam Vith them implies ſo much. ) Run: | Caſtle to it.] Of chis a. modern Poet writes 
ning ntly into the Upper ſea, it has at the thus: E in eee ea * 11 on, 
'Padfiow. — market · town calld Padftow, con- | - it ee e | Ol 
tracted from Petrgckftow (as tis call'd in the fi. E locus Abrini finuoſo littore pont © 
ſorves-of the Saints,) from one Petrocus a Britiſh | Nupe fitus media, us quam circuit aus; 
| | Saint, who liv'd here in a Religious way where Fulminat hic lat? turrito vertice caſtyum, - ' © 
„vid. Uſſer. as, the town was before call'd * Loderict and Laf- Nomine Tindagium veteres dixere Corini. 
Anti. p. 292 fendey 1. [Leland ſays of it, that in old writings it 
As called Adelfow, i. e. Atheiſtan's place, King] On a ſteep rock within a winding bag 0 
Athelſtan being lookt upon as the chief Author A caſtle ſtands ſurrounded by the ſea b 
of its Privileges; but he tells us alſo, that the] Whoſe frequent thunder ſhakes the trembli 
Tomb and Shrine of St. Petroct were remain- | : hill... 
ing in the eaſt-part of the Church. ] It is very | Tindage of old *twas call'd, now Tindagei. 
conveniently ſeated for trading into Ireland, be- e e nee en 1490 17; 
ing but 24 hours eaſy ſail ; and is very; mach | It would be tedious to relate here, from the 
adorn'd by a beautiful houſe in the neighbour-| Hiſtory of Geoffrey, how Uther Pendragon, King 
| hood, like a caſtle, which N. Prideaux, a Gen-| of Wales, fell in love with the wife of Gorluis 
tleman of an antient name and family, Þ lately | Prince of Cornwall, in this caſtle; and how, 


SF. "(1 
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+80 faid built in thoſe Weſtern parts. by art-magick aſſuming the ſhape of her hus- 
W.adcbndge. 5 About 5 miles above P adſtow, is Ne adebridge, band, he defil'd the Lady, and begat this Ar- | 6 


a bridge of ſeventeen arches, and much the lar- |thur. ' The verſes of our countryman Jobn Hau- Architrenius 
geſt in the whole country. || It was built b villan ſhall ſuperſede that 5p ts; * 


[ * * one Lovebone Vicar of the place, to prevent tho R 
. won. dangers which paſſengers on horſe-back were —— Facie dum falſus adulter 
expos'd-to, by ferrying over. The foundations | Tindagel irrupit, nec amoris Pendragon æſtum G 
ol ſome of the arches were firſt laid upon quick | Vincit, & omnificas Merlin conſulit artes, 
ſands; which made the undertaker deſpair of | Mentitirque ducis habitus, & rege latente, 
effecting his deſign, till he laid packs of wool | JInduit abſentis preſentia Gorlois ora. 
for the ground-work.] At the head of the ri- ot 2 ls 7 | 
ver. Alan, is ſeated Camelford, otherwiſe writ | Nor-could the Prince conceal his raging n 
Gaffelford. Gaffelford, a little village, formerly call'd Kam- flame, | 
blan in the opinion of Leland, who tells us that | But in falſe ſhapes to Tindagel he came, 
Arthur, the Engliſh Hector, was ſlain here. For By Merlin's: art transform'd from King to 
(as he adds) pieces of armour, rings, and braſ- Duke, 5:81 | St 
trappings for horſes, are ſometimes dug-up here | And Gorios's Perſon for Pendragon's took. 
by ountrymen; and, after ſo many ages, 7 ds 7 
the tradition of a bloody victory in this place, This Uther Pendragon was a Prince, in whom - | 
is ſtill preſervd. There are alſo extant ſome | were all the accompliſhments of a Soldier, and 
verſes. of a middle-age poet, about Camel's run- | who valiantly; ſupported the ſinking ſtate of his 
ning with blood, after the battle of Arthur country againſt the Saxons. I dare not affirm 
againſt Mordred: which, becauſe they ſeem. to | that tbe. Royal banner of the Engliſh (having the effi- 
flow from a good vein, I will venture to in- | gies of a dragon with a golden head, ſo well known A dragon in 
ſert: | Ito our neighbours, and ſo terrible to the Pagans in the banners 
885 the Holy wars under Richard the I,) was deriv'dof ne —4 
—Naturam Cambala fontis from him. I rather. think we owe it to the Ro- rn 
Mutatam ſtupet eſſe ſui, tranſcendit inundans | mans, who for a long time us'd the Eagle, after Tilburienſa 
Sanguineus torrens ripas, & volvit in equor | Marius had rejected the Standards of a wolf, a — 
Corpora cæſorum, es natare videres | minottaure, a horſe, Sc. and came at laſt un- 1 
Et petere auxilium, quos undis vita reliquit, der the later * to make choice of a 
6 | | Dragon. Upon which, Claudian, 1 
: E Camels ſtream 955 we =. 
Feels the ſad change, and wonders whence it ii pitta Draconum 
CEL - 427 n Cola levant.—— 
The pling banks are drown'd with riſing] 
| lood, DIES 1” F Exalted Banners wrought with dragon's 
And mangled corps lie gaſping on the flood : r 
Poor half-dead wretches ſpend their fainting | 
breath ä | | And Nemęſianus, 


In cries for reſcue from a ſecond death. 


; | Signa micant, ſinudtque truces levis aura Dra- 
It is certain (not to deny the truth of this | candor enn EE 
ſtory concerning Arthur,) that we read in , | 
Marianus of a bloody battle here between the | In Enſigns mov'd by gentle air 
Britains and Saxons, in the year 820. ſo that | Fierce Dragons ab erect appear. 

the place may in ſome meaſure ſeem. to . be ſa- 6x7; OS 490245 * 

cred to Mars. And if it be true, that Arthur | That the Weſt-Saxon kings carry'd a Dragon 

Vas kill'd here; the ſame ſhore gave him his] in their Standards, we have the authority of | 

firſt breath and depriv'd him of his laſt. For, | Hoveden. But as for that other banner of the · The banner 

(He the neighbouring ſhore, ſtands 7indagium | Saxons (which Bede calls 7 ufa,) and the Reafancall'd Tufs N 


| birth-place of the great Arthur,) part of | of the Danes; I will fa nothing of them in Va 
> it as it were on a little tongue thruſt out, and | this place, leſt I ſhould thought to make too 4 
pu upon an Iſland formerly joyn'd to the main- | large a digreſſion. | „ 
Tindagel, 


and by a bridge. They now call it Tindega!; n the ſame coaſt (which is not very 
Arthur's tho” nothing is left, but the ſplendid iy of frutkäl, and wants „ N ſtands 3 1 
birth-place. an antient ſtately caſtle; [which Leland faith, | to the ſea, Botereaux-caſtle, cor rupted by the vul-gotereaut. f 
bath been a maryellous ſtrong and notable for- gar into Boſ-caftell, and built by the Lords of it 10 
treſs, made by the nature of the place in a] the Botereauxs, who bore in a ſhield argent three 


manner impregnable ; eſpecially, the Dungeon pc William Bojtereaux was the firſt perſon. 
„ : | 2 1 | 9 6 
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of note and eminence in this family 3 and mar- Keeper of "the Gre at Seal, to "Ip eint any 
„ da Gerbe whoſe other place in the, County, for the holding of 
Wy. 1: and bee Log LOTS. 
Tamar going from hence, has the view of a 
high mountain, ſtretch'd out a great way in 
length, call'd by the Saxon annals penzyrrepbun, 
by Marianus Hengerboun, "an by him interpret- 
ed the mountain of -Hengiſt : the name it has 


| at preſent, is Heng/ſton-Hilli It was formerly t anon; 
riages of the Botereauxs with the heireſſes of che pretty rich in veins of tings and the ſtanding; e. 4 5% of 
Orig. 48. E. 3. noble families of the Motles, St, Lying or S. Lo, place where the Tinners © Cornwall and De-borſes. 
R. iz. and Thweng. [By her, Robert had iſſue Robey? | vonſhire met every ſeventh or eighth year in 
Lord Hungerford and Molins, and he, Thomas | great numbers, to concert their common inte- 


reſts: At this place alſo, in the year 831, the 
Danmonian Britains, with the aſſiſtance of the Marianus! | 
Danes, trying to break into Devonſhire to drive Scotus. 
out the Engliſh who had then got poſſeſſion of 
175 band 
Lowet down near 


it, were totally routed by King 
cut off almoſt to a man: 
Salteſſe (a little market-town; as I obſerv'd he · Salteſſe. 
fore, plac'd upon a riſing ground; -and haying 


+ * * 


23. C. try between the two ſeas is above 30 miles |a Mayor, with certain Privileges,) Tamar te- 
broad; tho? it has been hitherto, but very nat ceives the river Liver, upon which ſtands the 
do row, At the greateſt breadth of it, Stow ſtands | Town of St. Germans, mention'd above. With 


this increaſe; it paſſes to the ſea, and makes a 
harbour, call'd ir the life of Indractus, Tamer- 
worth ; after it hath been the Boundary between 
Cornwall and Devonſhire. For King Athel- 
ſtan (who was the firſt King of England, that 
entirely ſubdu d thoſe parts) made this the 
in the Conqueſt of Clamorganſbire in Wales; and | Bound between the Corniſh Britains and his own 
F Lately, C. in + the laſt age ſave one, another of the ſame | Engliſh, after he had removed the Britains out 
Chriſtian-name, exceeding the nobility of his | of Devonſhire; as we learn from, Malmeſbury, 
birth by his own . bravery, loſt his life gallantly | who calls the river, Tambra. Whereupon Alex- 
in an Engagement with the Spaniards at the A- | ander Necham, in his Hymns upon the Divine 
zores. Not far from this, is Stratton, a market- Wiſdom, writes thus: ; 

town noted for gardens, and its garlick; [near | - 


Grenvills. 


ain“ his courage 


e Tamaris diviſor Cornubieque, 


1643. which place, the Corniſh forces for King Charles 1 | 

1. gain'd a victory over the Parliament- army. In Indi genas ditat pinguibus iſiciis. 

the place, there follow'd a prodigious crop of — _ . I | 

barley, ten or twelve ears on one ſtalk. So, for-] Cornwall from England Tamar's ſtreams 

merly, after the battle with the Danes in Sworn divide, - 

field; a certain ſhrub ſprang up (therefore .call'd | Whence with fat Salmon all the land's ſup- 

Dane ball or Dane-wort, by others Dwarf-elder) | pPly'd. e N 

which is ſaid to be no where found, but there, * | 

or tranſplanted from thence.] Next to this is | This place ſeems to require ſomething to be Urſila, and 

Lancells, a new ſeat of the ancient family of the ſaid concerning Ur/ulaz a Virgin of great ſan- de 11000 
De Calvo, Chaumonds, now extinct. —— ctity, born here, and of the 11000 Britiſh Vir- Virgias. 
Monte. The river Tamara, now Tamar, riſing here, 0 But whilſt ſome hold, that they were Prtayt. Poly- 
Tamara riv. not far from the Northern ſhore, runs ſwiftly | drown'd in the time of Gratian the Emperor, ob. p. 131. 


and violently. towards the South; and, after it | about the year 383, upon the coaſt of Germa=® large. 


is increas'd with many little riyulets, paſſes by 
Tamara, a town mention'd by Ptolemy, now 
Tamerton ; and, at a little diſtance from it, is 
Lanſtuphadon, i. e. the Church of Stephen, com- 
monly call'd Launſton; a pretty little town, ſi- 
tuate, upon a riſing ; which, out of two other 
burroughs, Dunevet and Newport, hath grown in- 
to one Town. In the beginning of the Normans, 
William Earl of Moriton built a caſtle here; 
[the moles whereof on which the Kepe ſtood, 
as Leland tells us, were of a large and terrible 
height ; and that the Arx of it, having three 
ſeveral Wards, was the higheſt, tho* not the 
biggeſt, that ever he ſaw in any ancient work 
in England.] It had alſo a College of Canons, 
as appears by Domeſday-book, where it is 


ny, as they were failing to Armorica; and 
others tell us, that in the year 450. at Cologn 


upon the Rhine, in their return from Rome, 


they ſuffer d Martyrdom from Attila the Hunne, 
that Inſtrument of the divine Vengeance: This 
difference among Authors has made ſome, in- 
ſtead of believing it an hiſtorical truth, ſuſpe& 
it to be a mere Fable, But as to that Conſtan- 
tine (call'd by Gildas the tyrannous whelp of an 
unclean Danmonian Lioneſs,) and the disforeſting 
of all this County under King John, (for before 
that, it is thought to have been a toreſt, . [or 


rather, was certainly a Foreſt, as appears by the 


Inſtrument of that King, in the 5th year of his 
reign, whereby he expreſly disforeſts all Corn- 
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wall :)] of theſe matters let the hiſtorians give 
an account, for they are beſide my buſineſs, 

As to the Earls: Candorus, call'd by others Earls of 
Cadocus, is mention'd by modern writers as the Cornwall. 


call'd Launſtaveton; which name it had, -with- 
out doubt, trom the College there, dedicated to 
St. Stephen, and about the year 1150. converted 


we am into a monaſtery by * Reginald Earl of Cornwall. | laſt Earl of Cornwall of Britiſh extraction: his 
By. of Exe. This change, the Biſhops of Exeter (too much | Arms (as the Heralds tell you) were 15 beſants, 
ter, IJ. carry'd away by paſſion and intereſt,) did vehe- | in a field ſable. The firſt Earl of Norman de- 


mently oppoſe, tearing it might come to be a 
Biſhop's See, and fo leſſen their juriſdiction. 
At this day, it is moſt remarkable tor the pub- 
lick Goal, and for the Aſſizes [having been 
conſtantly kept there; till it was provided by 
a ſpecial Act of Parliament, that it ſhould be 


in the power of the Lord Chancellor, or Lord 
| Vor. I. s 3 


ſcent, was Robert Moriton, brother to William 
the Conqueror, as ſon of Herlotta; to whom 
ſucceeded William his ſon. This William, 
ſiding with Robert the Norman againſt Henry 1. 
King of England, was taken priſoner, and loſt 
both his liberty and honours: in whoſe place, 
Henry 2. whilſt he was making warlike prepa- 
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ttc:ons againſt Stephen, advanc'd Reginald, na- 
tural ſon to Henry 1, to the Earldom : (for that 
King was ſo very incontinent, that he had no 
leſs than 13 Children, that were 1 
Rob. de Reginald dying without lawful iſſue male, 
7 Henry 2. (aiſigning certain lands to his daugh- 
ters) reſerv'd this Farldom for his young ſon 
John, then but nine years of age; upon whem 
| ho Brother Richard 1. afterwards beſtow'd it, 
with other Counties. But John coming to the 
Crown of England, his ſecond ſon Richard had 
this honour, with the Earldom of Poictou, con- 
fer'd upon him by his Brother Henry 3. This 
Richard was a powerful Prince in his time; as 
alſo a religious perſon, valiant in war, and of 
great wiſdom and conduct; behaving himſelf 
in Aquitain with wonderful courage ; where 
- alſo he had great ſucceſs. Going to the Holy 
Land, he forced the Saracens to a truce, refus'd 
the kingdom of Apulia.when offer'd him by the 
Pope, quieted ſeveral tumults in England, and 
being choſen King of the Romans by ſome of 
the 7 Electors of Germany in the year 1257, was 
crown'd at Aix la Chapelle. There is a common 
verſe, which intimates that he bought this 
honour ; | | 


Nummus ait pro me nubit Cornubia Rome. 


Cornwall to Rome Almighty money joyn'd. 


For before that time, he was ſo famous a mo- 
ny'd-man, that a Contemporary Writer has told 
us, he was able to ſpend a hundred marks a day 
for ten years together. But the civil wars 
breaking out in Germany, he quickly return'd 
to England, where he dy'd, and was bury'd at 
the famous Monaſtery of Hales, which himſelf 
had built; a little after his eldeſt fon Henry (in 
his return from the Holy wars, as he was at his 
devotions in a Church at Viterbium in Italy) 
had been villanouſly . murder'd by Guido de 
Montefort, ſon of Simon Earl of Leiceſter, in 
revenge for his father's death. Whereupon, his 
ſecond Son Edmund ſucceeded in the Earldom 
of Cornwall; who dying without iſſue, that 
large Eſtate return'd to the King ; he (in the 
language of the Lawyers) being found next in 
The Arms blood, and heir at law. Now, ſince Richard 
of the Earls and his Son Edmund were of the blood Royal 
f Corawal', of England, I have often wonder'd, as others 
have alſo done, how they came to bear Arms 

different from thoſe of the Royal Family, viz. 

in a field argent a Lyon rampant gules, crowned or, 

within a border ſable garniſh'd with bezants. And 

the only reaſon I can offer for it, is, that they 

might poſſibly do it in imitation of the Royal 

Family of France, (ſince this way of bearing 

Arms came to us from the French) For the 

younger ſons of the Kings of France, have 

Arms different from the Crown, to this day ; 

as we may obſerve in the Families of Verman- 

Bande d'Or dots, Dreux, and Courtneys. And as Robert Duke 
et d'Azur of Burgundy, brother of Henry 1, King of 
Swe de France, took the ancient Arms of the Dukes 
Gueules, of Burgundy; ſo this Richard, after he had the 
Earldom of Poictou beſtow'd upon him b 

his brother K. Henry 3, might probably take 

Memoriales the Lyons gules crown'd, which (as French au- 
de Aquitait e. thors inform us) belong'd to his Predeceſſors 


Earls of Poictou, and might add that border ſable 


 garniſh'd with bezants, out of the ancient Arms 
of the Earls of Cornwall. For as ſoon as the 
younger ſons of France began to bear the Royal 
Arms with ſome difference, we preſently fol- 
; low'd them; Edward ift's children being the 
firſt inſtance. But whither am I rambling, to 
pleaſe my ſelf with the niceties of my own pro- 
-feſſion? After Cornwall was united to the 
Crown, Edward 2. (who had large poſſeſſions 


wu —— 


ry him by his father, in thoſe parts) con- 
er'd the Title of Earl of Cornwall upon Pierce 
Gaviſton, a Gaſcoine, who had been the great 
debaucher of him in his youth, But he being 
ſeiz'd by the Barons for corrupting the Prince 
and for other crimes, was beheaded ; and ſuc- 
ceeded by John de Eltham, younger ſon of 


Edw. 2, who being young, and dying without 


iſſue, Edw. 3- erected Cornwall into a Duke- 


dom, and, in the year 1336, inveſted Edward Dkes of 
his ſon, a moſt accompliſh'd., Soldier, with the Coral! 


Dukedom of Cornwall, by a wreath on bis head, 
a ring upon his finger, and a filver verge. Since 
which time (as I ſhall obſerve from the Record, 
leaving the Lawyers to make a judgment about 
it) the eldeſt ſon of the King of England is born 


Earl of Cornwall; and by 4 ſpecial Ads made in Orig. 35. 
that caſe, be is to be preſum*d of full age aſſoon as len. 6. 


ever be is born, ſo that he may claim livery and 
ſeiſin of the ſaid Dukedom the ſame day he is born, 
and ought by right to obtain it, as if be had fully 
compleated the age of twenty one. [But this (ac- 
cording to the expreſs words of the Grant,) 
is limited to the firft-born Son, and heir. So 
that Richard de Bourdeaux ſon to the Black 
Prince was not Duke of Cornwall by virtue 
hereof, but was created by Charter ; Nor was 
Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter to K. Edw. 4. Dutcheſs 
hereof, becauſe it is limitted to the Son: Neither 
was Henry 8. in the life-time of his Father, after 
the death of Prince Arthur, Duke hereof, be- 
cauſe he was not eldeſt ſon. ] 

The Duke of Cornwall hath alſo Royalties 
and Prerogatives in certain Actions, and in the 
ſtannaries, wrecks, cuſtoms, Sc. for which, and 
the like, he appoints ſeveral Officers under 
him. But theſe matters are laid open, more 
diſtinctly and fully, by Richard Carew of Antho- 
ny, (a perſon no leſs eminent for his honourable 


Anceſtors, than his own virtue and learning,)' 


who hath deſcrib'd and drawn this County, not 
in little, -but at large, and whom I cannot bur 


acknowledge to have been my chief Guide 


through it. 
There are in this County 161 Pariſhes. | 


— 


A Catalogue of more rare Plants growing 
wild in Cornwall. 


Alſine ſpuria puſilla repens, foliis ſaxifragæ 
aurex. Small creeping round-leaved baſtard chick- 
weed, On moiſt banks in many places both of Corn- 
wall and Devonſhire, together with Campanula 
Cymbalariz foliis. This plant is figur'd by Dr. 
Plukenet Phytograph. Tab. 7. and deſcrib'd in 
> 5 Stirp. Britan. | 

paragus paluſtris Ger. marinus J. B. mari- 
nus craſſiore folio Park. maritimus craſſiore fo- 
lio C. B. Marſh-Aſparagus or Sperage. It is 
found growing on the cliffs at the Lizard - point 
in Cornwall. | | 

Aſcyrum ſupinum villoſum paluſtre C.B. Park. 


Aſcyr. 2. ſive ſupinum eAwcng Cluſii Ger. emac. 
Round-leauved marſh St. Peter's wort. On boggy 


y | grounds about ſpringing watres in many places, moſs 


abundantly towards the Land's end in this County. 

Campanula Cymbalariz foliis Ger. emac. Park. 
Cymbalariæ foliis vel folio hederaceo C. B. fo- 
lio hederaceo, ſpecies Cantabricæ Anguillaræ 
J. B. Tender Toy-leaved Bell-jlower. On many 
moiſt and watery banks in this County, and elſe- 
where in the Weſt of England. ; 

Centaurium paluſtre luteum minimum. The 
leaſt Marſh Centory. On a rotten boggy ground 
between S. Ives and Penſans. It grows alſo in ſe- 
veral the like places thereabouts. 


Chamæmelum odoratiſſimum repens flore ſim- 


plici J. B. nobile ſeu odoratius C. B. Romanum 
| 7 Ger. 
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+Nor is it. 


DEFONSHIRE. 

| Ger. Sweet-ſcented creeping Camomile, or common 

Camomile. It grows ſo plentifully upon thedownsin 
this County, that youmay ſcent it allalong as you ride. 


Erica foliis Corios multiflora F. B. Coris fo- 
io ſecundæ altera ſpecies Clus. Juni perifolia 


X 2 4 
» 2 os. AM 4 W | WY — 
* 


Piſum maritimum Anglicum. The Englifo 
Sea-peaſes The ſame, I ſuppoſe, which grows un 
the baich between Aldburgh and Wy prix in Suffolk, 
where ſee the, Synonyma. On the baich near Pen- 
ſans «here the Gnaphalium marinum grows. 


*® Deuen- 
x<Þype. 


Bieten leaves. 


Narbonenſis, densè fruticans Lob. Fir-leav*d Heath 


with manyflowers. On Goon-billy downs going from 


Helen to the Lizard point, plentifully. This is 


different from the ſecond Erica Coris folio of Clu- 


ſius, notwithſtanding that C. Bauhine, and Par- 


kinſon following him, make it the ſame there- 


with. For Cluſius himſelf diſtinguiſheth them. 


Euphraſia lutea latifolia paluſtris. Euph. la- 


tifolia viſcata ſerrata H. Reg. Blæs. Great yellow 
Marſh Eye-bright. About boggy and watery places, 


eſpecially towards the further end of this County, 


plentifully. Figured in Dr. Plukenet's Phytogr. 


Tab. 27. 
Fceniculum vulgare Ger. Park. vulgare minus 
nigriore & acriore ſemine F. B. vulgare Ger- 
manicum C. B. item ſylveſtre ejuſdem. Common 
Fennel or Finckle. All along the cliffs between 

Lalant at St. Ives, and thereabouts, plentifully. 
Geranium puſillum maritimum ſupinum Be- 
tonicæ folio noſtras. Small Sea-Craneſbill with 
In ſandy and gravelly places near 


' the Sea, about Penſans and elſewbere abundantly. 


This is figured by Dr. Plukenet in his Phytogra- 


| Phia, Tab. 31. Fig. 4. 


Gnaphalium maritimum C. B. maritimum 
multis F. B. marinum Ger. marinum ſeu coto- 
naria Park. Sea-Cudweed or Cotton weed. On the 
baich or gravelly ſhore between Penſans and St. 
MichaeP s mount plentifully. 

Gramen dactyloides radice repente Ger. dacty- 
lon folio arundinaceo majus C. B. repens, cum 
panicula Graminis Mannæ F. B. canarium, Iſ- 


chæmi paniculis Park. Creeping Cocksfoot graſs. 


Found by Mr. Newton on the ſandy ſhores between 
Penſans and Marketjeu, plentifully. 
Herniaria glabra. Herniaria Ger. J. B. Mil- 


legrana major ſeu Herniaria vulgaris Park. Po- 
lygonum minus S. Mille 


ana minor C. B. 


Smooth-leaved Rupture-worth. At the Lizard- 


point plentifully. 


Hyacinthus Autumnalis minor Ger. Park. Au- 
tumnalis minimus FJ. B. ſtellaris Autumnalis 
minor C. B. The lefjer AutumnalStar-Hyacinth. On 
the Promontory called the Lixard-pointplentiſully. 


— 


Linaria odorata Monſpeſſulana J. B. An 
Linaria capillaceo folio erecta, flore odoro C. B. 
Linar. caryophyllata albicans C. B. Blue ſtweet- 


ſmelling Tead flax. Near Perin along the bedges 
Plentifully. It grows ſometimes a yard high. The 


leaves are not ſet confuſedly on the ftalk, as in the 
common Linaria, but in rundles at diſtances. The 


ftalks are brittle, much branched toward the top, 


and the flowers ſtand not thick cluſtering together, 
but more ſparſed, or at greater yr kg, : and are 
of a pale blue, and ſtreaked all along, heel and all, 
with a deeper. The lower lip at thegaping is ſpot- 
ted with yellow. 

Linum ſylveſtre anguſtifolium, floribus dilute 
purpuraſcentibus vel carneis C. B. ſylv. anguſti- 
folium J. B. An Linum ſylveſtre anguſtifolium 
6. Clus ? an Lini ſylv. quinti varietas ejuſdem ? 
Narrow leaved wild Flax. In the paſtures by the 
Sea-ſide about S. Ives and Truro plentifully. 

Peplis F. B. Jer. Park. maritima folio obtuſo 
C. B. Small purple Sea-ſpurge. On the ſandy ſhores 
between Penſans and Marketjeu plentifully. Ibave 
not fouid this any where elſe in England; but in 
bot Countries, as Italy abundantly. | 

Pinguicula flore minore carneo. Butterwor 
with a ſmall fleſh- coloured flower, in moiſt meadows 
and marſhgroundsabout Kilkhampton and elſewhere, 

Polygonum Serpyllifolium verticillatum. Po- 
lyg. parvum flore alb. verticillato J. B. An Po- 
lygala repens nuperorum Leb? repens Park? re- 

ns nivea C. B. Verticillate not- graſs with Thymes« 

ike leaves. It grows in watery places near Springs, 
between S. Columbe and Michil, and about Penſans, 
and towards the Land's end in many places. 


To theſe I ſhall add a ſort of grain, ſown 


plentifully towards the further end of this 
County ; that is, 


Avena nuda Ger. F. B. C. B. Park. Naked 
Oats, called hereabouts Pillis or Pill-corn, from its 
being naturally as it were pilled or denuded of the 
huſk, wherewith the common Oat is covered. It is 


much eſteemed, and of equal price with Wheat. 


ö. 


H E hither Country of the Dan- 
5 monii, already mention'd, is now 
* commonly call'd Denſbire [and De- 
TJ 2 vonſbire,] by the Corniſh-Britains 
. Dieunan, by the Welſh-Britains 


Duaſfneint, that is, deep vallies, becauſe they 


live every where low in the bottoms; by the 
Engliſh Saxons Deynapcyre, from whence 


C the Latin Devonia, and the contracted name, 
us'd by the vulgar, Denſbire; and not from 


the Danes, as ſome, who would be thought 
Antiquaries, do ſtifly maintain. This Coun- 


try, as it ſhoots out on both ſides into a greater 


breadth than Cornwall, ſo has it more commo- 
dious harbours on each. [It is 54 miles broad; 
and 61 long; and has in it abundance of ri- 
vers, more perhaps than any other County in 
England, and bridges to the number of 166, 


Nor is it. C. according to the general compuration.] + Nor 


has it been leſs rich in tin-mines, eſpecially to- 


wards the weſt part [an evidence whereof, are 
the four Stannaries or Juriſdictions, with as 
many Stannary-Courts and towns of Coynage, 
viz. Plympton, Taviſtoke, Aſoburton, aud Chag- 
ford. By theſe, are choſen from time to time, 


at the direction of the Lord-Warden, certain 


Jurates to meet in a general Seſſion of Parlia- 
ment at Crockern-Torr, a high hill in the midſt 
of Dartmore. This Parliament has power to 
make Laws touching the ſtate of the Mines and 
Stannaries, a volume whereof was printed in 
Queen Elizabeth's time, the Earl of Bedford 
being then Lord-Warden. Such regular Courts 
and Pro: e:dings, give us an Eſtimate of the 
great quantities of tinn that muſt have been 


formerly dug-up here, the regulation whereof 


ſhould require ſo much ſolemnity. Beſides, it 
expreſly appears (as was obſerv'd in Cornwall) 
that in King John's time, Devonſbire produced 
greater ſtore of tinn, than that County; the 
Coynage of this being ſet to a farm for 100 J. 
yearly, and that only for 100 marks. But now, 
Cornwall has almoſt the whole trade; and tho' 


they ſtill work in ſome parts of this County, 


it turns to no conſiderable Advantage: how- 
ever, the Government remains, and the De- 
vonſhire Tinners are not under the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the County, but form a ſeparate 
Militia by themſelves. 


There 
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. — There dere formerly, in Devonſhire, mines alſo 
* of gold and ſilver, || as appears from ſeveral 
E Ya Grants made by K. Edw: 3. and other Ki 


with a reſervation of the Tenths to the Church. 
Iron - mines have been diſcover'd too; but for 
want of fuel, and for ſome other reaſons, they 
are not yet wrought to perfection. Mineral 
Chalybiate waters are at Cleave, T aviſtoke, La- 
merton, Lifton, Bampton, and other places in the 
County ;] which is alſo enamel'd with finer 
meadows, and ſhelter'd with more woods than 
Cornwall, and very full of towns and houſes. 
But the ſoil in ſome places is again as poor and 
lean ; which however makes a return to 
the huſbandman, rf he * . in n 
with diligence, and a purſe. For in 
there hoe noe many places in England, where 
ater charge in the W it 
— in many unleſs it 
7 7 be improv'd by a * certain ſand from the ſea, 
al; and Which renders it very fruitful, and as it were 
Philoſ. Tranſ. impregnates the glebe; and therefore in places 
N. 103-p. 29- more remote from the ſhore, it is dear: [which 
dearneſs has, I fuppoſe, in ſome places put 
them under a neceſſity of uſing marle, lime, 
and the turf of the ground ſkin'd off, and burnt 
to aſhes ; a method of Agriculture very agree- 
+ 1 Georg. able to + Virgil's rule, | | 


A rich ſand. 


Sepe etiam fteriles, &c. 
With crackling flames to burn the barren 


earth, 
Has oft produc'd an advantageous birth; 
"Whether an higher nutriment it get, 
And ſecret vigour from the genial heat: 
Or cauſe the noxious dregs being purg'd by 


fire, 
The uſeleſs juices in moiſt fumes perſpire: 
Or that the heat relax the ſtubborn maſs, 


And find new ways for nouriſhment to paſs, 

And feed the tender plants : or make 

It hard, fo that it no impreſſion take 

From the ſoft Courtſhip of deſcending 
ſhowers, | 

Or from the ſun's, or wind's more active 
powers. "os 


That the Romans were in poſſeſſion of this 
County, appears from the Foſſe way croſling it, 
and from Roman Coyns dug up in ſeveral pla- 
ces. As a gold Coyn of Nero in Exeter, and 
another of Theodoſius at a place near Barnſta- 
ble; ſeveral filtver Coyns alſo, as of Severus and 
other Emperors ; and of braſs a great many. 

There were indeed two Roman ways, which 
led to Iſca Danmoniorum; one from Durnovaria, 
by the Sea-ſide, taking in Moridunum; the 
other from 1ſchalis, now call'd Nchefter. The 
broken parts of both which .Ways are ſtill to 

be ſeen in ſeveral Places. The Weſt-Saxons 
made this County for ſome 'time the ſeat of 
their Kingdom; and after their removal thence, 
committed it to the cuſtody of the Earls, which 
were at that time Officiary. The Danes migh- 
tily infeſted it, and left behind them, on ſeve- 
ral high hills, a rude kind of fortification, com- 
monly call'd Danes-caſtle.] 

In deſcribing this County, my way ſhall be, 
firſt along the weſt-ſide, bounded by the Tamar ; 
then along the ſouth, which lies upon the O- 
cean ; from thence, along the 5 


where it touches upon the Counties of Dorſet, 


and Somerſet, Iwill return to the north-coaſt, 
which is bounded by the Severn-Sea, 

The Tamar (which divides theſe Counties,) 
firſt, on this ſide, receives the little river Lid 
from the Eaſt; upon which - ſtands Lidſton, a 
ſmall market-town ; and Lidford now a little 
village, but formerly a famous town; moſt 


Lidford. 


— 


lage nam'd the Gubbins, the inhabitants whereof The Guy. 
have been by miſtake ® repreſented as a lawleſs 


| Biſhop is much talk*d of bere, where he lies Bury d. 


of Nicholas and Andrew Tremaine, twins, who 


grievoully ſhatter'd by the Danes, in the year 
997. This town (as it appears from that book 
wherein William 1. took his ſurvey of England) 
was wont to be taxed at the ſame time, and 
after the ſame manner, that London was. [It 
had then in it 140 Burgeſſes; and, as an argu- 
ment of what importance it was, the cuſtody 
of the caſtle here was committed from time to 
time to perſons of the greateſt quality. What- 
ever were the cauſes of it's decay, the Mayo- 
ralty of it is now loſt; and whereas it ſent 
Burgeſſes to Parliament, it was diſcharged 
from that obligation, propter paupertatem, in con- 
ſideration of it's poverty.] This little river Lid, Lid. 
being here at the bridge pent up with rocks, 
has made it ſelf ſo deep a fall into the ground 
by continual working, that the water is not to 
de ſeen, but only the murmur of it to be heard, 
to the no ſmall Admiration of thoſe that paſs 
over. | 

[From Lidford, two or three miles Weſtward, Breat-T 
ſtands Brent-Torr, a name ſignifying a high 2g 
en ee. On the top of this high hill, is a 
Pafiſh Church, dedicated to St. Michael, and a 
famous ſea- mark. And hard by, there is a vil- 


13 


bins. 
g uller's 


thian ſort of people.] Wort 


er down, the Teave, a little river, runs 
into the Tamar; upon which flouriſhes Teaviſto 


commonly Taviſtote, f ly f. f 6 2 
| y. Taviſioke, formerly famous for an The found 
| 


Abbey, which Ordulph the ſon of Ordgar Earltion-Char:. 
of Devonſhire, being admoniſh'd by a viſion 
from heaven, built about the year of our Lord 
961. Theplace (ſays Malmeſbury) is pleaſant for 
the convenience of wood, for fine fiſhing, and for an 
uniform Church: the banks of the river lie along juſt 
by the ſhops, ubich by the force of it's current waſhes 
away all the rubbiſh caſt into it, Saint Rumon a 


And there is ſeen in the ſame Monaſtery the ſepulcher 
of Ordgar; and the buge bulk of Mauſolæus bis 
Son is look'd upon as a wonderful Sight : be is call'd 
Ordulf, of 4 gigantick growth, and prodigious 
ſtrength : For he could break the bars of gates, 

and go along a little river ten foot broad, ride. 

wiſe, if we may credit the ſaid William. But it 

had hardly continu'd thirty three years from the 
foundation, till it was burnt down by the Danes. 

Yet it flouriſh'd again, and by a laudable In- 
ſtitution, here were Lectures of our old mo- Saxon Le- 
ther-tongue (I mean the Saxon-language, which (ture. 
is now grown into diſuſe,) continu'd down to 

the laſt age, leſt (that which hath almoſt now 
happen'd,) the knowledge of it ſhould be quite 

loſt. [This School, in which the Saxon-Tongue 


5D 4 


was taught, is Till in being; and (as I have 


heard) there was alſo in the beginning of the 
late Civil wars, a Saxon-Grammar printed, in 
Taviſtote. Upon the ſame deſign, to preſerve 
that antient Language, and to promote the 
Antiquities of our own kingdom, Sir Henry Spel- 
man funded a Saxon-Lecture in Cambridge. This 
town has given ſeveral great Lawyers to the 
State; as, Sir John Glanvill a Judge, Serjeant 
Glanvill his ſon, and Sir .Feh» Maynard; and 
hath been further honour'd by giving the title 
of Marguiſs to the Dukes of Bedford; Two 
miles from hence, is Lamerton-pariſh, in the Lamerton. 
Church whereof is an antient monument of 
the Tremaines, where may be ſeen the effigies 


were alike in all lineaments, ſuffer'd like pain 
tho* at a diſtance, deſir'd to ſleep, walk, eat, 
and drink together, and were ſlain together at 
New-haven in France, An. 1663. Nearer to 
the ſea, is Beare-Ferris, ſo nam'd from the fa- Beare-Fer's 
mily call'd De Ferrariis, antiently famous in this 
County. In this pariſh, were Silver-mines in 


the reign of K. Hen. 6 ; which were re-enter'd 


by 
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by Sir Jobn Maynard, but have been ſince diſ- 
continued.] The Tamar, having received the 
Teave, comes to it's mouth; where the Plim, in 
conjunction with it, rolls into the ſea, and gives 
name to the town of Plimeuth ſeated on it, which 
was formerly called Sutton. This ſeems to have 
been two Towns; for we find mention in the 
Records of Parliament, of Sutton Vautort, and 
Sutton Prior, as it partly belong'd to the family 
of the Valletorts, and partly to the Priors. In 
the laſt age, from a ſmall fiſher- village, it grew 
to a large town; and is not inferior to a City, 
in number of inhabitants, as we ſee it at this 
day. The convenience of the Harbour was 
the cauſe of this riſe ; which receives the 

reateſt ſhips that are, without ſpreading, the 
Fails, and ynelds them ſafe harbour, tho? never 
ſo big, as well in the Tamer, as the Plim. [Here 


are alſo two Docks, begun in 1691, and finiſh'd 


* $, Michz- 
el. C. 


in 1693; and of late years, a new Yard was 
erected. 1 200 foot ſquare ; and a dry- dock, ca- 
pable of a firſt-rate ſhip, with a baſon before 
it of above 200 foot ſquare ; as alſo dwelling- 
houſes, ſtore-houſes, a Rope-houſe, and all o- 
ther conveniencies required; to an Arſenal, cal- 
culated for the Service of ſo important a Place.) 
Beſides, it is ſufficiently fortify'd againſt an 
Enemy. For in the very middle, the Iſle of S. 
Nicholas [of 2 acres or more, ] lies before it; 
which is alſo fortify'd. And then the Harbour, 
at the town, is guarded on both ſides, and ſhut 
up with a chain croſſing it, upon occaſion 
being fortify'd on the ſouth by a baſtion ; and 
by a caſtle, on the next hill, built, (as is 
thought) by the Valletorts. [They have alſo a 


Royal Citadel, built by King Charles the Se- | 


cond, conſiſting of five regular: Baſtions and 


165 Guns, which, added to the numbers in the 


The Faw. 


other Fortifications, make in all, 253.]; The 
whole town is divided into four Tribes, which 
we call Wards; and which are all govern'd by 
a Mayor, conſtituted by Henry 6 : and under 


him, formerly a + Captain was appointed to 


every ſingle ward; each of whom had alſo his 
inferior Officers. [It had anciently but one 
Church; till a new one was erected in the 16th 
year of K. Charles the firſt, and Conſecrated 
in the reign of K. Charles the ſecond.] As to 


the fable of Corinæus's wreſtling with Gogmagog 


the giant, in this place; it may ſuffice to ſub- 
join a verſe or two from the Architrenius, eon- 
cerning our giants: 


Hos, avidum belli robur, Corineus Averno 

Præcipites miſit; cubitis ter quatuor altum 

Gogmagog Herculea ſuſpendit in atra lucta, 

Antheumque ſuum ſcopulo detruſit in æquor; 

Potavitque dato Thetis ebria ſanguine fluctus, 

Diviſumque tulit mare corpus, Cerberus um- 
am, 


With thoſe rude Monſters bred in wars and 
blood, 

Brave Corinæus clogg'd the Stygian flood: 

High in the air huge Gogmagog he ſhook, 

And pitch'd the vile Antzus from his rock : 

His hated carcaſs on the waves was toſt, 

And Cerberus ſtarted at his monſtrous ghoſt. 


That Rock, from which the Giant is report- 
ed to have been thruſt, is now call'd ;he Haw, a 
hill between the town and the ſea; on the top 
whereof, which is a delicate plain, there is a 
very pleaſant proſpect on all ſides, and a curi- 
ous Compaſs, tor the uſe of Sailors. The town 
is not very large, but it's name and reputation 
is very great among all nations ; and this, not 
ſo much for the convenience of the harbour, 
as for the valour and worth of the Inhabitants. 


tain of dur age. Who firſt, to repair the loſſes 
he had ſuffered from the Spaniards, as I have 
heard himſelf ſay, did as it were, block up the 
Bay of Mexico for two years together; with con- 
tinual defeats; and travell'd over the Straits of 


on on his mind, that like Themiſtocles inflam'd 
with the trophies of Miltiades, he thought he 
ſhould be wanting to himſelf, his country; and 
his own glory, it he did not complete the diſ- 
covery. Therefore in the year 1577. ſetting 
ſail from hence, and entring that ſea by the 
Straits of Magellan; thro! the aſſiſtance of God, 
and his own conduct, tho' not without great 
change of fortune, he, next to Magellanus, ſail'd 


month's time. Whereupon a certain author 
has thus complimented him, 


Drake, pererrati novit quem terminus orbisz 
Quemque ſemel mundi vidit uterque polus : 

Si taceant homines, facient te ſydera notum, 
Sol neſcit comitis immemor eſſe ſui. 


' Drake, who in triumph round the world haſt 
I Sone, | 
Whom both the Lines and both the Poles 
have known; „ 
Should envious men their juſt applauſe deny; 
Thy worth wou'd be the ſubject of the ſky : 
Phoebus — wou'd ſing thy deathleſs 
raiſe, ; 
And grace his Fellow trav'ller with his rays. 


- But the reſt of his exploits, and thoſe of 
others born here, who have been famous for 
naval atchievements, being not within the com- 
paſs of my deſign, are left to Hiſtorians. II 
will only add, with reference to Sir Frances 
Drake, that as both he and Mr. Candiſb began 
their voyage from this town, for diſcovery of 
the unknown parts of the world; ſo, by his 
contrivance and at his own proper charge, there 


diſtance, through many windings and turnings, 


ing ſeveral mills, and ſerving the' other com- 
mon uſes of the Inhabitants.] Nor have I any 
thing farther - to ſay here, but that, in the 


a married prieſt, flouriſh'd in this place : for 


Anſelm Archbiſhop of Canterbury firſt intro- 


human nature, as our Hiſtorians of that age 
complain; and as Henry of Huntingdon ex- 
preſly ſays of Anſelm : He prohibited the Clergy of 
England to have wives, who before that were not 
prohibited, Some thought it a matter of great pu- 
rity, others of great danger leſt affecting cleanneſs 
above the power of human nature, they ſhould fink 


the Chriſtian name, : 

[To conclude: This place hath given the 
title of Earl, . firſt, to Charles Fitz-Charles, 
created Baron of Dartmouth, Viſcount Totneſs, 
and Earl of Plimouth, in the year 1675; and 
ſince, to Thomas I.ord Windſor, advanced to 
the higher honour of Earl of Plimouth, in the 
thirty fourth year of King Charles the ſecond. 


[ 


dangerous Rock to Sailors; till a Light-houſe 
(begun in the year 1696.) was erected thereon 
which being blown down by the dreadful Storm 
in November 1703, an Act of Parliament was 


For, to mention no more, this town gave be- 
; ; as | 


paſſed in the fourth year of Queen Anne, for 
: TS I. the 


Darien ; whence having deſgry'd the South-Sea 
(as the Spaniards call it,) it made ſuch impreſſi- 


quite round the world, in two years and ten 


was brought hither a large ſtream from a great 


which is a mighty benefit to the Place; carry- 


duced this violence to the Holy Scriptures and 


into horrible uncleanneſſes, to the great ſcandal of 


IE. 


ing to Sir Francis Drake Knight; in maritim at- Sir Francis 
chievements, without diſpute, the greateſt Cap- Prabe. 


reign of William Rufus, Ealphege, a learned and The Clergy 


rſt reſtrain» 


ed from mars 
before the year 1102. the Clergy were not pro-rying, in 


hibited to marry, here in England. Then, England. 


Off of Plimouth, is the Eadyſtone, a moſt Edyſtone. 
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the erecting of a new one, by certain Duties 
upon all Veſſels.] | 
Inward from Plimeuth, and not far ER 
river Plim, ſtands Plimpton, a pretty populous 
market-town, where = ſtill I and 
deform'd ruins of a caſtle, of which many held 
by a Tenure, which our lawyers call Caftle- 
garde. For this was the chief ſeat of the Rau- 
verfies. or Riparii (it is written both ways) who 
were Barons of Plimpton and Earls of Devon- 
ſhire. {Theſe were accourited The Head of the 
Honour of the Colinty of Devon, having g Knights 
fees appendant. Afterwards, by marriage, the 
Caſtle, Manour, and honour of Phmptoji, to- 
gether with the Earldom of Devonſhire, and 
other large Eſtates, paſs'd into the Family of 
| the Courtneys.] Next to this, ſtood Plimprot 
„At the Diſ. S. Mary, which loſt its glory“ not long fince, 


ſolution. when the College of Canons there was dif- 
ſolv'd, which William Wartkewaſt, Biſhop of Ex- 
eter, had formerly built. [Here had be- 
Godw. Bi fore, a College of a Dean, and four Prebenda- 
> woo " ries, founded by ſome of the Saxon Kings ; 


hey would not part with their 
wives, they were diſplaced by the ſuid Biſhop, 
and a Priory of Canons-Regular erected in 
their ſtead.] More Eaſtward, appears Mod- 
bery, a ſmall town which belongs to the famous 

and ancient family of the Campernuiphs, who are 
alſo call'd De Caingo Arnuldbs, and by the val 
Champernouns, Knights; and Who received a 
great acceſſion of honour by the heir of the 
Vautorts. From the Forteſcues of Wimpſton in 
this Pariſh, was deſcended Chancellour Forteſtue, 
Author of the famous book De Laudibus Legum 

auc. Between Modbery and Kings-bridge, is a 
fair bridge over the river Avon about a quarter 
of a mile Jong. At the mouth 6f the river, 
ſtands St. Mir bac y Roth, ſeveral acres in circum - 
ference; in which are to be ſeen the remains of 
an old Chapel. This ancient Rhyme ſeems to 
refer to it: | 


Dodg. Mo- but becauſe t 
maſt. 


Modbery. 


Where Avdn's waters with the ſea are thixt, 
St. Michael firmly on a rock is t. 


3 Kingsbridge is a pretty market - town, pleaſant- 

. — particularly deſerves Lu notice 
+Mr. Criſpio: 

| zen of Exeter, who founded here a Free-ſchool, 

Dodbrooke. and endow'd it. Near which is Dodbrooke, ſin- 

| lar for a cuſtom of paying tythe to the Par- 

n for a certain fort of liquor, call'd White- 

Ale. | 

| EY the mouth of the Plim, where the South 

ſhore of theſe parts begins, the Country goes on 

with a wide and large front as far as Stert, [in 

Stert, a tail, Saxon Sreont] a promontory, as the word ſigni- 


in High- fies in that language: But as ſoon as the ſhore 
dutch. winds back again, the river Dert breaks through 
tit, which flows from the inner part of the coun- 

ty, and runs ſwiftly through certain dirty and 

RES: mountainous places, thence call'd -Dertmore, 


where Load. ſtones have been found. Then the 
Dert very ſteep and ſtrong (waſhing away with 
Teſta Nevilli. it the ſands from the Stannaries, which by de- 
grees choak up its channel) runs thro? the foreſt 

of Dertmore, where David de Sciredun held lands in 

Sciredun and Siplegh by Knig ht-ſervice, on condition 

that he ſhould find two arrows, when our Lord the 

King came to hunt in that foreſt. [It was firſt 

made a foreſt by King John, and had anciently 

in it many Tin-works. It is very large; being 20 

miles in length and 14 in breadth, and vieling 

383 every Summer to near 100, ooo Sheep, 

ſides a proportionable number of other Cat- 

tle. It alſo ſupplies north, weſt, and ſouth, 

with bea of pleaſant Rivers.] Then the 

Dertington, Dert runs by Dertinton, the Barony heretofore 
of the Martins (who were Lords of Keims in 


r the benefaction of a + late charitable citi- | - 


Wales) as far as Totnes. This ancient little Tomek, 


town, hanging from weſt to eaſt upon the ſide 
of a hill, was 1 great note. I did 
not geld (according to Domeſday) but when Ex- 
eter gelded ; and then it yielded 40 pence, and was 
to ſerve upon any expedition either by land or fea. 
And Toteneſs, Barne-flaple, and Lidford, ſerv'd, as 
much as Exeter paid. King John granted them 
the power of chuſing a Mayor for their chief 
Magiſtrate ; and Edward 1. endow'd it with 
many Privileges ; and afterwards it was forti- 
fy'd with a caſtle by the Zoucbes; as the Inha- 
bitants believe. It was formerly the Eſtate of 
deal ſirnam'd de Totenais; afterwards of Wil- 
iam Brwier,' a Perſon nobly deſcended, by one 
of whoſe daughters it came to the Breoſes, and 
from them by a daughter likewiſe to Geerge de 
Cantelupo Lord of Abergevenny y whoſe fiſter Me- 
licent being married to Eudo de la Zouche, brought 
it to the Barons Zouche; and in them it con- 
tinu'd, till Job» Baron Zovche being baniſh'd 
for ſiding with Richard HI, Henry 7. gave 
it, as I have heard, to Peter Edztcomb, a perſon 
both wife and noble. [In the reign of King 
Charles the firſt, it gave the title of Earl to 
George LordCarewot Clapton, Son of Dr. George 
Carew Dean of Windſer ; and in that of King 
Charles the ſecond, the title of Yiſcount to 
Charles Fitz-Charles Earl of Plimouth.] 
Hard by this town ſtands Bery- Pomery, deno- 


minated from the Pomeries, one of the nobleſt Pomery. 


families in thefe parts; who, ſomewhat more 
to the eaſt, and a little further from the river, 
had a very neat Caſtle. They derive their pe- 
digree from Radslph de Pomery, who, in Wil- 
liam the Conqueror's time, held Mieb, Dun- 


wineſdon, Brawertine, Pudeſord, Horewood, Tori- 


land, Helerum, and this Berie,' &c. [The noble 
Lordſhip of rg in the reign of King 
Edward the ſixth, came into the family of the 
Seymours.] From Totneſs, the neighbouring 


ſhore was heretofore call'd Toteneſe : and the 


Britiſh Hiſtory tells us, that Eyutus the founder 
of the Britiſh nation landed here; and Havil- 


Authority, 'writes thus : 


Inde dato 701 Bru'us 6emitatus Achate, 
Gallorum fpoliis cumulatis navibus æguor 


Exarat, & ſuperis auraque faventibus uſus, 
Littora falices intrat Totonefia portus. 


From hence great Brute with his Achates 
7 ſteer'd, 


Full —__ with Gallic ſpoils their ſhips ap- 
ar d; | | 
The winds and gods were all at their com- 
r TY 
And happy Totneſs ſhew'd themgrateſul land. 


The river Dert (which 1 ſpoke of) being 


| paſt Tetneſ- bridge, where it heaps up the fard 


brought along with it from the Stannaries, ſces 
nothing on either ſide, but fertile grounds, till 
it comes at laſt, fowly, and as it were tired, to 
it's mouth; where, upon a long hill, ſtands 


lanus, in'the Poetical way, following the ſame In Architre- 
| nid, 


Dertmouth, which by reaſon of the commodi- Der: mou 


ouſneſs of a harbour, defended by two Caſtles, 
is a town well-ſtor'd with merchants, and with 


| the beſt ſhips. It has a Mayor, by the grant of 


King Edward III. The Zouches, Nicholas de 
Teukeſbury, and the Brients (according to ſeveral 
changes of the times,) were formerly owners 
of it; and it hath often ſtoutly reſiſted the 
French. In the year 1404. Monſieur de Caſtel! 
a Frenchman, who had ſhut up the trade in 
theſe parts by his piracies, and had burnt Pli- 


mouth ; whilſt he attack'd this place, was ſet J. Walling 


upon by the peaſants and the women, and cut ham 
off with his whole party, [Tn the year 1682, 
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Torbay. 


e PhiloſophT- 
cal Tranſact. 
N. 204, 


George Legg was advanced to the title of Baron 
of Dartmouth; and in the year 1510, Wilkan 
Legg, his only Son, being Principal 
of State to her Majefty Queen Anne, was 
advanced to the honour of Earl of Dartmouth. 
I muſt not here forget to mention Stoct-Fle- 
ming, which is hard by; and (taking its name 
from a nobleman of Flanders formerly Lord 
of it,) came by a daughter of Mobun to the 
Carews. | 

The ſhore going back from hence, the ſea 
preſſes after it, by that great in-let makes 
a bay of about 12 miles in compaſs, call'd at 
this day Torbay, which is a ſecure harbour for 
ſhips when the wind is at ſouth-weſt; and has 
a ſmall village ſituate upon it of the ſame name, 
the ſeat of the Bruiers heretofore, (who in Ri- 
chard I. and King John's time, were men of 
great note ;) but afterwards of the Wakes. 
[Of late years, it has been. memorable for the 
landing of the Prince of Orange, afterwards 
Kin illiam the third, for the deliverance of 
theſe Kingdoms, when they were upon the 
point. to be deſtroyed and ſwallowed up by Po- 
pery and Arbitrary Power. Mary-Church, in this 
place, was the firſt Church founded in the Coun- 
ty, according to tradition. Near this bay, is a 
remarkable well, call'd Lay-well, which ebbs 
and flows, and ſometimes bubbles up like a 
boiling pot. The water (as clear as cryſtal, 
very cold in ſummer, and never freezing in 
winter) is accounted by the neighbours to be 
medicinal in ſome fevers: Jt appears not, to 
have any communication with the ſea, nor is 
the water brackiſh at all. The ebb and flow is 


every hour, and about 5; or 6 inches. 


Moreley. 


Farther up in the couTry is Moreliy, remar- 


kable for it's Church, built * this occaſion. 
i 


In the time of Edward I. Sir Peter Fiſhacre 
Knight (upon a controverſy between him and 
the Parſon of · Woodley about tythes) kill'd the 
Parſon in a rage; and, being conſtrain'd to an- 
ſwer the ſame at Rome, was by the Pope con- 


demn'd to build this church; where he lies 


Wythicombe 
14. Car. 1. 


Crews. Mor. 
chard, 


An. 168g. 


Cary of 
Cockington. 


Hacombe. 


The family 0 


the Cate ws. 


buried. From hence towards Dertmore, lies 
Mytbicombe; where, in a violent ſtorm of thun- 
der and lightning, a ball of fire came into the 
Church in time of divine Service, killed three 
perſons, wounded 62, turned the ſeats upſide 
down, and did great damage. A like ſtorm hap- 
pen'd at Crews-Morchard in this county, which 
rent the ſteeple, melted the bells, lead, and 
glaſs ;- and nothing eſcap'd but the communion- 
late. 

F But to return to the ſhore : Near Torbay, is 
a ſeat of the Ridgways, a family of good Anti- 
quity in this Country;] and near the ſame 
place ſtands Cockington, where the family of the 
Carys, different from that of the Carews, have 
long flouriſh'd in great repute ; from which 
the Barons of Hun/don (of whom in their pro- 

r place) are deſcended, [as alſo the noble 
Families of the Earls of Dover and Monmouth; 
and Viſcount Falkland in North-Britain.] A 
little higher ſtands Hacombe, where formerly 
liv'd Jordan Fitz-Stephens Knight, denominat- 
ed, from this place, de Hacombe; by whoſe 
daughter Cecily it came to the family of the 
Archdeacons , from whom, likewiſe, by Hugh 


Courteney, it came at laſt to the Carews, whoſe 


family 1s very famous and numerous in theſe 

arts. For Jane the daughter of this Hugh and 
heir to her mother, being marry'd to Nicho- 
las, Baron Carew, had many children; and 
their eldeſt ſon Thomas proving undutiful to his 
mother, ſhe ſettled this fair inheritance upon 
the three younger ſons (from whom are de- 
ſcended the three families of Carews, de Hacombe, 
Anthony and Bery) and upon John Vere her ſon by 


| a ſecond huſband, from-whom — 
the Earls of Oxford [of that name.] 


who were ſent before to diſcover the ſituation 
of Britain and the harbours, firſt landed abour 


” WY Y PRI | 
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{ Hence we come to Teignemoutb, a ſmall vil-Teigne- 
lage upon the mouth of the River Tejgre, from mouch. 
] | which alſo it takes the name; where the Danes 


the year of Chriſt 800. and having kill'd the f be fr 


landing of 


governour of the place, had that early preſage the Danes, 


of future victory; which afterwards they pur- 
ſu'd with the greateſt cruelty thro the whole 
Iſland. [Of late years alſo, the ſame town 
was burnt by the French.) More inward, near 


the riſe of the Teigne, ſtands Chegford, where Chegford. 


formerly flouriſh'd the. famous Family of the 


Prows : then Chidley or Chidleigh, which gives idley. 


name to the numerous family of the Chidleys, 
[and the title of Baron to the noble Family 
of the Cliffords; of which family, Sir Thomas, 
Lord High Treaſurer of England, was created 
Baron of Chudleigh by King Charles the 2d] 
Near the mouth of Teigne is Biſhops-Tergnton, ſo 
call'd becauſe it belong'd to the Biſhops; where, 
upon account of a — in it, John de 
Crandiſon a Burgundian, Biſhop of Exeter, fore- 
ſeeing what might happen in after times, buik 
a very fine houſe, that His ſucceſſors (as the words 
of his Will are) might have where to lay their 
heads, in caſe their Temporalties were at any time 
ſeiz'd into the =_— hands. Yet ſo far was this 
from anſwering his defign, that his ſucceſſors 
— = depriv'd of this houſe, and almoſt all 
the reſt, 


Six miles from hence, the river Ica, men- The river 1. 


tioned by Ptolemy, which the Britiſh call //c, 
and the Saxons Ex, flows out of a large Mouth 
into the Ocean. Whether it took this name 
from Tcaw, which ſignifies in Britiſh, Elders, I 
cannot tell. Some derive it from reeds, which 
the Britains call Zz&, and with which the nor- 


B. Teigntch, 


thern nations (as did the Britains) thatch'd pj;,, 


their houſes, and faſten'd the joints of their 
ſhips. But ſeeing no reeds are found here, I 
cannot agree to it. The head of this river lies 
in Exmore, a filthy barren ground near the Se- 
vern-ſea; the greateſt part whereof is in So- 
merſetſhire. | 1 he river riſes after a manner 
that is not very common, and which may be of 
uſe towards explaining the origin of Fountains. 
Some of the Hills in this Moor are very high, 
and on the top of one of the higheſt is a Plain, 
almoſt of a round figure, near a mile in dia- 
meter, which is full of little Springs ; and there 
being no declivity nor eaſy paſſage ior the Wa- 
ters, they ſwell upon the Surface of the Earth. 


regard to the Seaſons of the year or the wea- 
ther, ſeems to be an argument, that they are not 
condenſed from Clouds or Miſts, but brought 
hither by an Under-current. ] 


The 1 of which waters, without any | 


In Exmore, ſome monuments of antiquity ga more. 
ſtill remain; namely, ſtones ſet in the form of Aucient 
a triangle in ſome places; in others of a circle; Stones. 


and one among them is inſcrib'd with Saxon or 
rather Daniſh letters, for the direction of thoſe, 
as it ſhould ſeem, who travell'd that road. 
[ Alſo, of later years, ſeveral Urns, with Ro- 
man Coins in them (and ſome, Greek) have 
been found, in digging of the Barrows ] Ex 
or 1/c flows from hence ſouthward, firſt by Ti- 
fordton, ſo call'd from the two fords, at preſent 


Aubr. Mon. 
Brit. M S. 


Teverton, to which the woollen trade brings Teverton. 


both gain and glory, [and which, both Caſtle 


Ly 


and Manour, by match with one of the coheirs 


of the Courtneys, came to the Trelawnies ; but 
has been for ſome time in the family 
Weſts, Here, Peter Blundell a Clothier built a 
free-ſchool, and endow'd it with a liberal main- 
tenance, for a ſchool- maſter and uſher. He 
gave 


3 


of the 
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gave alſo twofellowſhips and as many ſcholarſhips 
to Sidney-College in Cambridge, and one fel- 
| lowſhip and two ſcholarſhips to Baliol Coll 
in Oxford, for ſcholars bred up in this ſchool.] 
Then it runs through pretty rich grounds, and 
is enlarg'd chiefly - two little rivers, Creden 
from the weſt, and Columb from the eaſt. Upon 
Creden, in the time of the ancient Saxon Church, 
there flouriſh'd a Biſhop's See in a town of the 
ſame name, call'd Cridiantun, now contracted in- 
to Kirton, where was born that Winifrid, or Bo- 
niface, who converted the Heſſians, Tburingers, 
and Friſans, of Germany, to the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion. [He was Archbiſhop of Mentz, and 
having had the Title of e of the Apoftolical 
See under ſeveral Popes, was martyr'd by the 
Pagans ann. $54 3 and his Day in the Roman 
Kalendar is 2 zth of June.] Now, it is on- 
ly remarkable for a thin market. It had a houſe 
of the Biſhops of Exeter; and within the me- 
mory of the + laſt age ſave one, was much 
more noted for a College of twelve Pre- 
bendaries, who are now diſſolv'd, [and the 
houſe, together with the manour, having been 
alienated to the Ki/ligrews, there do not remain 
the leaſt footſteps of the Biſhop's having any 
concern there; except the name of a great 
meadow, call'd My Lord's Meadow.) The ri- 
ver Columb which comes from the caſt, waſhes 
Columbton, a ſmall town, that takes its name 
from it; which King Alfred by his laſt Will 
left to his younger ſon; and, near Poltimore, 
the ſeat of the famous and very ancient family 
of Bampfield, it runs into the river 1c. And 
now the 1 (grown bigger, but dividing itſelf 
into many ſtreams, very convenient for mills,) 
flows to the City Jſca, to which it leaves its 
name. Hence Alexander Necham [(once Prior 
of S. Nicholas in this Place ;)] 


Exonia fama celeberrimus Iſcia nomen 
Præbuit. 


To Exeter the famous Ex gives name. 


Winifrid 
the German 


Apoſtle, 


+ Laſt C. 


Columb. 


Poltimore. 


This city is calld Ia by Ptolemy, by Anto- 
ninus Ica Dunmoniorum for Danmoniorum, and by 
others falſly Auguſta, as if the ſecond Legion 
call'd Auguſta had quarter'd here; whereas that 
was garriſon'd at the ca Silurum, as ſhall be 
| ſhown hereafter. It was call'd by the Saxons 
Eaxan- cearven and] Exan- cearren; and Mon- 
keton, from the monks; at this day, it is called 
Exceſter, by the Latins Exonia, and by the Welſh, 
Caer- iſt, Caer-uth, and Pen-caer, that is, a chief 
city. For Caer (that I may note it once for all) 
ſignifies a City in Britiſh ; hence they call Jeru- 
alem, Caer Salem; Paris, Caer Paris; Rome, 
CaerRuffayne. So Carthage in the Punick tongue, 
as Solinus teſtifies, was call'd Cartheia, that is 
to ſay, a new City. Among the Syrians like- 
wiſe, I have heard that Caer Ggnified a City 
and ſeeing it is taken for granted, that the whole 
world has been 
probable;#that they alſo left their tongue to po- 
ſterity, as the mother of all future languages. 
This city, (as Malmeſbury ſays) th the ground 
about it is wet and filthy, and will ſcarce bear a 
crop of bad oats, often yielding empty ears without 
grain; yet, by reaſon of its ſtately Buildings, as «well 
#5 the richneſs of the citizens, and reſort of Strangers, 
all kind of merchandiſe is fo plentiful in it, that one 
need lack-nothing there that is uſeful or neceſſary. 
It ſtands on the eaſt ſide of the Ic, upon a hill, 
of an eaſy and gentle riſe to the eaſt, and ſteep 
to the weſt, encompaſs'd with a ditch, and 
very ſtrong walls, with many towers. The 
City is a mile and half in circuit, with ſuburbs 
ſhooting out here and there, for a long way: It 
contains 15 Pariſh-churches [(ſeveral of which 
were, in the late Civil Wars, expos'd to pub- 


Iſca Danmo- 


niorum, 


Caer, what 
it ſigniſies. 


opled by them, it ſeems very an (as Geoffery of Monmouth aſſerts,) when, 


. 


lick Sale, by the Common Cryer)] and in the 
higheſt part, near the Eaſt-gate, it has a ca- 
ſtle call'd Rugemount, formerly the ſeat of the Rugemcunt 
-Weſt-Saxon Kings, afterwards of the Earls of 
Cornwall ; which now has nothing to recom- 
mend it, beſides its antiquity and ſituation ; [be- 
ing ſuppoſed to be the work of the Romans; 
and, as a place of great Truſt and Importance, 
8 from time to time to perſons of the 
| beſt rank.] For it commands the city under 
it, and the country on all ſides; and has a very 
pleaſant proſpect to the ſea. In the eaſt part 
of the city, ſtands the Cathedral in the midſt 
of fine houſes quite round it; built by King 
Athelſtan (as the private hiſtory of this place 
witneſſes,) in honour to S. Peter, and fill'd by 
him with Monks; at laſt, the Monks being re- 
mov'd to Weſtminſter, Edward the Confeſſor 
ced it with an Epiſcopal See, having tranſ- 
er'd the Biſhopricks of Cornwall and Kirkton hi- 
ther, and made Leofric a Britain, firſt Biſhop 
of it: whoſe ſucceſſors have much improv'd 
the Church, both in buildings and Revenues. 
[It was, for a long time, no bigger than our 
Lady's Chapel. In the year 1112, William War- 
lewaſt, Biſhop, laid the foundation of the pre- 
ſent Quire. Two hundred years after, Peter 
Quivell, another of the Biſhops, began the Nave 
of the preſent Church; to which John Grandi- 
ſon, al, Biſhop, added an Ifle on each fide. 
An. 1450. Biſhop Lacy built the Chapter-houſe; 
and about the ſame time, the Dean and Cha 
4. the Cloyſter. So that this Church was 
about 400 years in building: and yet the ſym- 
retry of it is ſuch, as one might caſily imagin 
the work of one ſingle man. The organ here 
is accounted one of the largeſt in England, the 
greateſt pipe being 15 inches diameter, which 
is two more than that of the celebrated Organ 
at Ulme.] William Bruier, the ninth Biſhop from 
Leefric, in lieu of the diſplaced Monks, brought 
in a Dean and twenty four Prebendaries. In 
that age, flouriſh'd Joſephus Iſcanus, who owes ſoſephu- iſ 
both birth and name to this place; a Poet of cand. 
very lively wit, whoſe pieces were ſo highly 
approv'd, that they met with an applauſe equal 
to the ancients. For his poem of the Tran 
war has been twice publiſh'd in Germany, un- Cor-e'us 
der the name of Cornelius Nepos. * 
[This city alſo gave birth to Henrietta Maria, 
youngeſt daughter to K. Charles I. to William 
Petre, who was Secretary and Privy-Counſellor 
to King Henry 8. Edward 6. Queen Mary, 
and Queen Elizabeth, and ſeven times Ambaſ- 
ſador in foreign parts; and laſtly to Sir Th-mas 
Bodley, 1 by Queen Elizabeth to ſeveral 
foreign Courts; but eſpecially famous for his 
founding the Publick Library in the Univerſity 
of Oxford, call'd after his own name.] | 
When J{ca firſt fell under the Roman Juriſ- 
diction, does not plainly appear; I am fo far 
from affirming that it was conquer'd by Veſpa- 


12 4. 


in the time of Claudius the Emperor, Suetonius 
tells us he, was firſt ſnown to the world; that 
J rather think it was ſcarce built ſo early. Yet 
in the time of the Antonines it was probably of 
good note; for Antoninus continues his Fine- 
rary to this City, and no further. It fell not 
abſolutely under the dominion of the Saxons, 
before the 465th year after their coming into | 
Britain. For then, Athelſtan forced the Britains yy; M 
out of it (who, before that, liv'd in the city, in 
equal power with the Saxons,) and drove them 
beyond the river Tamar, and encompaſs'd the 
city with a ditch, a wall of ſquare ſtone, and 
bulwarks. Since that time, our Kings have 
granted it many privileges; and among the 
reſt (as we read 'in the book of William the 
Conqueror) This city did not geld but when London, 
„„ Xurk, 
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| Removed, 
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Were. 


by the out-rage | 
Lord 875 z but, moſt diſmally, by 5 
Dane, in the year 1003 (being betray'd by one 
þ a Norman, the :) when it was 

id level from the eaſt to the weſt-gate. And 


it had ſcarce begun to recruit, when William 


the Conqueror laid cloſe ſiege to it; at which 
time, the Citizens not only ſhut their gates a- 
gainſt him, but gall'd him with many bitter 
raflections. However, part of their wall hap- 
pening to fall down (which the Hiſtorians of 
that age attribute to the hand of Providence.) 
a ſurrender quickly follow d. At that time (as 
it is in the ſaid Survey) the King bad in this city 
300 houſes: it paid 15 pounds a year. Eigbt and 


| forty houſes were deſtroy'd after the King came into | H 


England. After this, it was preſs'd by three 
ſieges z yet eaſily. eſcap'd them all. Firſt by 
Hugh Courtney Earl of Devonſhire, in the civil 
war between the houſes of York and Lanca- 
ſter: again, by PerkinWarbeck, a ſnam counterfeit 
Prince, who tho' a young man and of mean 
deſcent; yet, pretending to be Richard Duke of 
York, the ſecond ſon of King Edward 4, rais'd 
a very dangerous war ; [for their oppoſition to 
whom, the King gave great commendation to 
the Citizens; and beſtow'd upon them the 
Sword he then wore, to be born before the 
Mayor, and alſo a Cap of maintainance; ] third- 
ly, by the ſeditious Corniſh, in the year 1349, 
when the citizens, tho' in extreme want of all 
ſorts of proviſions, continu'd loyal, till John 
Baron Ruſſel rais'd the ſiege. [For which deli- 
verance, the 6th of Auguſt was appointed to 


be, and is ſtill, annually obſerved, as a day of 


Thankſgiving, and commonly called Jeſus-day. 
As a reward of their Loyalty on this occaſion, 
King Edward the ſixth gave them the rich ma- 
nour of Ex-Jſland. } 

But Exeter has not ſuffer d ſo much by theſe 
enemies, as by certain heaps (Wears, as they 


* Edward. C. call them) which * Hugh Courtney Earl of De- 


vonſhire, in a difference that he had with the 
citizens, threw into the chanel of the river 
Vc, whereby ſhips are hindered from coming to 
the town; ſo that all merchandiſe + was 
brought thither by land from Topeſham, a lit- 
tle village three miles from the city, [that 


| belong'd to him; for which one of the Hughs 


of this Family (perhaps the ſame,) procured a 
weekly Market and a yearly Fair; and for the 
improvement whereot, this obſtruction was 
probably made.] Nor are theſe heaps || quite 
removed, tho? it has been commanded by Act 
of Parliament, [and ſeveral Attempts have been 
made for that end; but none with ſo good Suc- 
ceſs, as the new Works in the time of King 
Charles the ſecond ; by the benefit of which 
(however vaſtly expenſive to the City,) Ligh- 
ters of the greateſt burden, and ſhips of too 
Tons and upwards, do now come up to the 


City-key.] From theſe Wears, a ſmall vil- 


lage hard by, is called Yeare, but formerly He- 


neaton, which belong d heretofore to Auſtin de 


Baa, from whom by right of inheritance it 


ch. 24. Ee. 3. came to Jobn Holand, who in a ſeal that I have 


ſeen, bore a lion rampant gardant among flower-de- 
luces. The government of this City [(incorpo- 
rated by King John, ] is adminiſter d by 243 


of whom one yearly is choſen Mayor, who 


with four Bayliffs manages all publick affairs; 
[and it was alſo made a diſtinct County by 
King Henry 8.] As for the Poſition, the old 


Oxford- Tables have defin'd its longitude to be 


Vor. I. 


— 


dom. [He was ſucceeded by William his ſon 
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This Ciry (that I may not be guilty of an Dukes of 
omilin) has had its Dukes. For Richard tho xn 
2 name, made Fobn 
— — his brocher bY the 


mother's ſide, firſt Duke of Exeter. Henry 4. 

depriv'd him of this honour, and left him only 

the title of Earl of Huntingdon ; which (be- 

ing beheaded ſoon after) he loſt, together with 

his life. Some few years after, Henry 5. be- 

ſtowed this „ Thomas Beaufort 

Earl of Dorſet, deſc from the houſe of 

Lancaſter, and an accompliſh'd Soldier. He 

dying without iſſue, John Holand, the ſon of , 

John already mention d, (as heir to Richard | 

his brother who dy'd without iſſue, and to his | 
father,) was reſtor'd to all again, having his 

Father's honours beſtow'd on him by the . 

ty of Henry 6; and left the ſame to his ſon 

enry, who, whilſt the Lancaſtrians ſtood, 

flouriſh'd in great Renown; but after, when the 

houſe of York came to the Crown, he became 

a melancholy inſtance, how unfafe it is to re- 

ly on the ſmiles of fortune, For this was 

that Henry Duke of Exeter, who, notwithſtand- | 

ing his marriage with the ſiſter of Edward 4, Phil. Comi. 

was reduced to ſuch miſery, that he was ſeen to neus, cap. 

beg his bread, in „and bare-footed, in the 59: 

Low- countries. And at laſt, after Barnet - fight, 

where he behaved himſelf gallantly againſt Ed- 
ward 4. he never was ſeen more, till his body 
was caſt upon the ſhore of Kent, as if he had 
been ſhipwreck'd. Long after this, Exeter had 

its Marqueſs, namely Henry Courtney, deſcended 

from Catharine, Daughter of Edward 4, and 
rais'd to that honour by Henry 8. But to this 
Marqueſs, as well as to the firſt Duke, a 

fortune did but raiſe ſtorms ; which alſo 
quickly ſunk him, while he endeavour'd Inno- 
vations in Government. For, among other 
things, becauſe with money and counſel he had 
aſſiſted Reginald Poole (who was afterwards Car- 
dinal, and had left England, to intrigue with 

the Emperor and the Pope againſt Fis King 

and Country, who had withdrawn from the 
Romiſh Communion ;) he was arraign'd, found 
guilty, and beheaded, with ſome others. By 

the Bounty of K. James [the 1ft,] Thomas Cecil g xs of 
Lord Burghley 1 the title of Earl of Exe- Exeter. 
ter, a perſon truly good, and the worthy ſon 160g. 
of a moſt excellent father; being the eldeſt 
ſon of William Cecil, Baron Burghley, Lord 
Treaſurer of England, whoſe wiſdom did long 
ſupport and maintain the peace of this King- 
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and heir; who dying without iſſue-male, left 

that honour to David Cecil, Son of Sir Richard 

Cecil (who was ſecond ſon to Thomas Earl of 

Exeter.) Which David was ſucceeded by Jobn 

his ſon and heir; who had iſſue Febn. the late 

Earl, father of Jobn, the preſent Earl of Exeter. | 

On the eaſt of Exeter is a pariſh call'd Heavy- Heavy- tree. 

tree, memorable for the birth of Richard Hooker, | 
the judicious Author of the Eccigſiaſtical Polity, 

and of that great Civilian, Dr. Arthur Duck. 
The next pariſh is Pinboe, remarkable for bring- pinhoe. 
ing forth che two Rainolds (John and William, | 
brothers) zealous maintainers both of the Re- 
form'd and the Popiſh Religion, in their turns. 

Not far from whence is Stoke-Canon, given by g;ok.:cano n. 

ing Canute to the Church of Exeter; a re- 

pre entation of which gift was to be ſeen not 

ong ſince in a window of the Pariſh-Church 

there, viz. a King with a triple Crown, and 

this Inſcription, Canutus Rex donat hoc Manerium 

Eccleſ. Exon. i. e. King Canutus gives this Ma- 

nour to the Church of Exeter. Four miles eaſt 
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of Exeter, we paſs the river Clyt, near which 
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Clyit-heath, upon Glyſt-beath, the. Corniſh rebels were totally | 
defeated An. 1549. by Jobs Lond Ruſſel, after 
wardis Earl of Bedford. J. 

From Exeter to the mouth of the river, thære 
. 

r er, 
gt goon —— a caſtle 


time been the _ AGO — the 
Gowr tneys, Knights [an 3 being 
e x from the *** 7 a 

d to many great Families, are flouriſhing 
. and are moſt worthy of ſuch noble 
anceſtors. Upon the very mouth on the other 
fide (as the name itſelf ſpeaks,) ftands Exun- 
mouth; known for nothing, but the bare name, 
and the -hutts there. | 
More eaſtward, Otterey, that is, a river of 
Otters or-water-dogs, as the name itſelf implies, 
runs into the-ſea : It 
well known to ſuch as travel theſe parts. {Here 
the market was anciently kept on Sundays, as 


Exminſter. 


Pouder ham. 


to his you ſon 
built by ee de Ripariis, which — a 


only in ancient hiſtoties for the. tombs of thoſe 
5 ' 5 


From hence," the Eaſtern bound runs in a 


by Honniton, a town | thing 
. typeint; and hath on it two 


it was alſo in Exeter, Launceſton, and divers o- 
ther places; till in the reign of Ki 
were alter'd to other days. Over the river Or- 
tery, is Vennyton-brigge, at which in the time of 

Edward 6. a battle was fought agrinſt the Cor- 

niſh-rebels.] Ottercy gives name to divers pla- 

ces. Of which, the moſt remarkable above Hon- 
niton, is Mobuns-otterey, which belong'd formerly 
to the Mobuns, from whom it came by marriage 
the Carewsz and below Honniton, (near 
| Holdcombe, the Seat of the family of Le Denis, 

_ Knights, who derive their original and name 

from the Danes, S. Mary'sOtterey, ſo call'd from 
the College of S. Mary, which John de Grandi- 
Fon Biſhopof Exeter founded, who had got the 
wealth of all the Clergy of the Dioceſe, into 
his own hands. For he had perſuaded them to 
leave him all they had, when they dy d as in- 
tending to lay it out in charitable uſes, in en- 
dowing Churches, and building Hoſpitals and 
ſay, he performiid very 


Colleges; which, they 
Religiouſly. [This College was afterwards ſup- 
prefied by a Parliament held at Leiceſter in the 
reign of Henry 3. _ - „t 
From the mouthof this Otter, the ſhore with 

by Budſy, 


Budly. many windings goes on to the eaſt, 

¶ famous for being the birth- place of that great 

| States-man and Hiftorian'Sir Walter Rawheigh,) 

Sidmouth. Sidmonth, now one of the chiefeſtFiſher-towns in 
Beaton, hoſe parts; ] and Seaton, formerly, as the oth 

two, a fine harbour, but now ſo:choak'd with 

ſand, -heap'd before the mouth of them by the 

ebbing and flowing of the ſea, that this benefit 

is almoſt quite loft. [ Here, at Seaton, the in- 

habitants * — out a har- 

bour, and procur'd a Collection under the 

Great Seal for that purpoſe; but now there re- 

main no footſteps of that work.] That this is 

Moridunum. the Moridunum of Antoninus, which is ſeated 

between Durnovaria and Iſca (if the book be 

not faulty,) and is maimed, and written Nadu- 

num, in the Peutengerian Table; I ſhould con- 

Jecture, both from the Diſtances, and the fig- 


1 nification of the name. For Moridunum is the 
lame in Britiſh, that Seaton is in Engliſh, name- 
Jy, a town upon a hill by theſea. Near this, ſtands 
Wiſcombe. Hiſcombe,” memorable on account of William 


Baron Bone vill who liv'd there; whoſe: heir Ce-: 
| ety brought by marriage the titles of Lord 
See this in the Bonevill and Harrington, with a fair eſtate in 
—— e thoſe parts, to Thomas Grey Marqueſs of Dorſet. 

: Below | theſe, the river Ax empties itſelf 


from a very ſmall chanel; after it has paſſed | 
Ford. by Ford, to which Abbey the Conrtneys werte 
þ benefactors. Baldwin, Arch of 
Canterbury, in the reign of King Richard 1, 
Was firſt Monk, and after wards Abbot here. 


Azanmiafter. Then it runs to] Axanminfter, a town famous 


John they [monaſtery was 


of Axminſter. came 
fourth daughter of William the 
Abbey of Newenbam, in the year 1246. [ The Newertan 
river Ax, after a ſhort courſe. in this , Regilter, 
ruus into the Sea at Axmauth, formerly a Axmouth, 
harbour for Ships ; and ſeveral attempts have 
been made by the family of the Earls to repair 
it, but hitherto without Succeſs: ] 


crooked line by villages of little note, to the 
Se vern- ſen: which we will now coaſt. 
Ihe farft ſhore after we leave Cornwall, ly- 
ing for a long way upon the Severn · ſea, is call'd 
re It retains ſome Hercules: 
ing of that name in the t one of Her- Promontoty. 
all towns. Herton, 
and #ertland, formerly famous for the reliques 
of Nefan'a man, to whoſe honour aſmall . 
re built by Gizba, Earl God-W. Male. 
win's wite, who had a particular Veneration 
for Ne#an, upon a conceit that her huſband had 
eſcap'd ſhipwreck in virtue of his merits. Yer, 
afterwards, the Minants, call'd alſo Dinbams, 
who came originally from Britaine in Armori- 
ca, and this place, were accounted 
the Founders ; from W deſcended Baron 
Dinham, High Treafurer of England/in Hen- 
the 7th's time, by whoſe ſiſters and heirs 
this Eſtate was divided between Zouche, Fitz- 


Dinham, 


| Particu 


warin, i Carew, and Arundel. [ The poſſeſſions 
of the'foreſaid Monaſtery were confirm'd by 
Richard 1, _ r — ; 
icularly of a Court hold! ea .of all 
— Ae life and member, ariſing with- 
in their own lands. In the time of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, a Bill was preferr'd in the houſe of 
Commons, for the finiſhing of this port.] 
Ihe name of the foreſaid Promontory has whether 
iven credit to a very formal ſtory, that Hercu- Hercules 
25 came into Britain, and kill'd I know mot Bd 
What Giants. Whether that be true, which 
the Mythologiſts affirm, that there was no ſuch 
-man_as'Hercules, but that it is a meer fiction to V. Sammez, 
denote:the of human prudence, where- Frit. p. 56. 
by ve ſubdue pride, luſt, envy, and ſuch like 
monſters; or whether by Hercules be meant the 
Sun, according to the Gentile Theology, and 
thoſe twelve labours undergone by him be an 
emblem only of the Zodiack and its twelve 
ſigns, which the ſun runs thro' yearly ; as to 
theſe, let them that have aſſerted them, look to 
the truth of them. For my part, I readily be- 
lieve there was a Hercules, nay, if you pleaſe, 
that there were 43 of them, as Varro does; 
all whoſe Actions were aſcrib'd to that one, 
che ſon of Alcmena. Vet I cannot imagine, that 
ever Hercules was here, unleſs he was wafted 
over in that cup which Nereus gave him, and 
of which Aebenæus makes mention. But you'll 
object, that Franciſcus Philelphus in his Epiſtles, 
and Lilius Giraldus in his Hercules, affirm this 
very thing. With ſubmiſſion, theſe later wri- 
ters may mode me, but they will not convince 
me; when Diodorus Siculus, who has writ the 
hiſtory of Greece from the firſt Known ages of 
it, expreſly tells us, that neither Hercules nor 
Bacchus ever went into Britain. And therefore 
Frake it for granted, that the name of Hercules 
was given this place, either by ſome Greeks 
ouvotiyanity, or ſome. Britains upon/a Religi- 
ous account. Theſe, being a warlike People, 
had brave men in great admiration ; ſuch eſpe- 
ciallyias had deſtroy d monſters: the Greeks, on 
the other hand, dedicated every thing they 


found magnificent in any place, to the glory 
| of 
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orolly- 


South · hold. 


| Ockhampton 


Stamford- 
Courtney. 


North-Taw- 
ton. 


Domeſday. 


of Hercules; and becauſe he was a great travel · 
ler, they. who travell'd, were wont to offer ſa- 
 crifices, and conſecrate the places where they 
arriv*d, to him. Hence comes Hercule“ Rock 
2 ˖1 Hercules s Haven in Liguria, Her- 
cules's Grove in Germany, and Hercules Pro- 
montories in Mauritania, Galatia, and Britain. 
Not far from this Promontory, is Clovelly- 
harbour, ſecur'd with a Piere, erected at 
charges by the Carys, who have had their 
ſeats here from the time of Richard 2. It 
is now the moſt noted place in thoſe parts 
for MT Ong, At a little diſtance, lies 
Hole or Soutb-bold, the native place of Dr. John 


Moreman, Vicar of Maynbennet in Cornwall, to- 
upon this account, that he was the firſt who, 


great | ſion of the Granvills, ever ſince the — 
$ 


| 


Biſhop of the Dioceſe granted out Indulgences, 
to move the people to liberal contributions z 
and accordingly, great ſums of money were 
collected. This place hath been in the poſſeſ- 

- | "ag $ Granyille, 
a family famous far Sir Richard Granvillis beha- 
viour in e -, rs in the reign of Wil- 
liam Rufus; and for another of the ſame name 
under Queen Elizabeth, who with ane ſhip 
maintain d a ſea- fight for 24 hours againſt go of 
che Spaniſh Galleons ; and at laſt yielded upon 


«A LEA. 


wards the latter end of Henry 8; "Gre mo honourable terms, after his pawder was ſpent, 


taught his Pariſhioners the Lord's Prayer, Creed 
and ten Commandments, in the Engliſb tongue. 
By which we learn, in how ſhort a time this 
Janguage did entirely prevail againſt the native 
Corniſh. ] 

As the ſhore goes back from the Promontory 
of Hercules; two rivers, the Towridge and Ta, 


having {lain above 1000 of the Spaniards, and 
ſunk 4 of their greateſt veſſels. Which family 
hath Gnce been honour'd with the titles of Ba- 
ron of Bedifard and Kilhampton, Viſcount Lans- 
down, and Earl of Bath.) Below Bedifard, the 
| Towridge joins the Taw, which riſing in the 
very heart of the County, is firſt carry'd by 
Chimligh, a little market-town z not far from Chimligh, 


which are the only rivers in this north-part of | Chette/hampton, a ſmall — where Hierythe, Chettel- 


the County, fall from one mouth into the ſea. 
TheTowridge riſing not far from the Promontory 
of Hercules already mention'd, runs towards the 
eaſt: and receiving the Ocke, which has given 
name toOckbampton | formerly but] a little mar- 


caſtle in William the Conqueror's time, as ap- 
x from Domeſday. [It had 92 Knights-fees 

onging to it; and is at preſent a good mar- 
ket- town, incorporated by K. James [the 1ſt; ] 


ſends Burgeſſes to Parliament, and gives the title 


kalendar'd among the She-ſaints, was bury'd. hampton, 
From thence, flowing by Tawton, where ¶Nerſtan ]. Hooker, 
and Putta, the firſt Biſhops of Devonſhire, had of the Biſhops 
their See about the year 906 z and by Tawſtoke * Exe. 
which ſtands over-againſt it, and “ was the ſeat * Is, C. 


ket · town; where Baldwin the Viſcount had his | of the right honourable the Bourchiers, Earls of 


Bath; ithaſtens to Berſtable. This is accounted Berſtable. 
an ancient town, and for neatneſs and popu- 
louſneſs far ſurpaſſes all upon this coaſt ; ſitua- 
ted among hills in the form of aſemircicle, and 
upon the river, which makes, as it were, the 


of Baron to the family of the Mobuns; of whom, || diameter to it. This river, upon a ſpring-tide 

Jobn, ſon of Sir Reginald Mohun, Baronet, was at every new and full moon, overflows the 

firſt advanced to this honour in the fourth year fields to that degree, that the town itſetf ſeems 

of King Charles the firſt, by the title of Lord'] a Peninſula : but then, as the poet ſays, ben Se equor re- 


Mohun of Ockhampton. More to the north, lies 


the ſea returns into the ſea, tis ſo ſmall, that itt in 2. 


Stamford-Courtney, where began a great inſurre-| will hardly carry little veſſels ; being diffus'd, “. 


ction in the time of King Edward 6, by twoof 
the Inhabitants ; one of whom would have no 
Gentlemen, the other no Juſtices of Peace. At 
a little diſtance, is North-Tawton, where is a 
pit of large circumference, 10 foot deep; out 
of which ſometimes ſprings up a little brook 
or bourn, and continues for many days. It is 
taken by the common peopleto be a fore-runner 
of publick calamity ; like that Bourn in Hert- 
fordſhire, call'd Wooburnmore. Directly to the 


douth· Moul · north, upon the river Moule, lieth South-moulton, 


Tourington. 


an ancient town incorporate, formerly call'd 
_ Snow-moulton; at which time it was held by the 
Martyns, by Sergeantry, to find a man with a 


bow and three arrows to attend the Earl of 


Glouceſter, when he ſhould hunt thereabouts. 

The Towridge turns its courſe ſuddenly to- 
ward the north, by Tourington, to which it gives 
name ; ſeated on the ſide of a hill, and hang- 
ing over it for a good way. [In old Records it 
is called Chepan-TJorrington; an ancient Borough, 
which ſent Burgeſſes to Parliament. But that 
privilege hath been long diſcontinu'd, both 
here, and in other places of this County. It 
was incorporated by Queen Mary, by the name 
of Mayor, Aldermen and Burgeſſes; and yielded 
the title of Earl to George Duke of Albemarle, 
the great Inſtrument in the Reſtoring of King 
Charles 2; and after him, to Chriſtopher his only 


ſon. By whoſe death, this, among the other 


titles, became extinct, and was beſtowed upon 
Artbur Herbert, Admiral; and he alſo dying 


without iſſue, this place hath given the title 


Rdiford. 


of Baron, to the Honourable Thomas Newport, 


a younger branch of the Family of the Earls of 


-Bradford.] Thence, it runs by Bediford, pretty fa- 
xmous, for the reſort of people to it, and for an 


arched ſtone bridge. [This is ſo high, that a | ſirnam'd de Cbicbeſter; and then being enlarg'd 


1 


3 


* 


0 


in a winding Current, among the ſands. On 
the ſouth, there is a ſtately bridge, built by 
one Stamford, acitizen of London; on the north, 
near the confluence of the little river Norib- 
Ewe, are the remains of a Caſtle, which is com- 
monly ſaid to haue been built by King Athel- 
ſtan; but ſome aſcribe it to Judael de Totenais. 
For the defence of it, certain lands thereabouts 

are held in Caſtle- garde. It had formerly walls 
quite round, whereof there is hardly the leaſt 
ſign remaining. This Judael de Totenais had it 
given him, to hold by Tenure of King Willi-|| Centelari 
am 1; and, after that, the Tryaces held it a con-/*'*- 
ſiderable time: next to them the Mariyns; and 
then, in the reign of Richard 2, it came to 


JJ John Holand Earl of Huntingdon, who was at- 


terwards Duke of Exeter; and laſt of all, to 

the Crown. But Queen Mary gave this manour 

to Thomas Marrow; whoſe ſon fold it. In the 

reign of William 1. (as it is in Domeſday,) it 

had forty burgeſſes within the Burg, andninewithout. 

Henry 1. endowed it wich many privileges, and 

King John with more. It was govern'd a long 

time by a Mayor and two Bailitfs; but Queen 

Mary granted it a Mayor, two Alderrgen, and 

a Common-Council of four and twenty. The 

inhabitants, for the moſt part, are merchants, 

who drive a. conſiderable trade witli France and 

Spain. Nor muſt I forget to take notice of 

two very learned men and moſt famous Divines 

educated in this School: Jehn Jewel Biſhop of John Jewel. 

Saliſbury, and Themas Harding Profeſſor in Lo- Tho. Har- 

vain; who very warmly, and very acutely en- ding. 

gag'd each other, upon the ſubject of Religion. 
From hence, the Taw (paſſing by Ralegh, Ralegb. 

which formerly. belong'd to its noble lords of 

the ſame. name, and atter, to the famous family 


by 
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 Hobbeſtow, 


Mort. 


Ilſarcombe. 


it lignifies. 
Nicotius. 


Martin de 
Tours. 


Paganell or 
Paynell. 


through the hands of Hancford, and the Fitz- 
. warins. [This place brought forth Jobs de Bamp- 


. 6 4 


- conceived, made them invincible. 
on this Northern- 


mas Becket Archbiſhop of Canterbury, retir'd, 


what 


not many years ſince.] 


ton: he alſo had a ſon, William, and Chriſtia- 


dying without iſſue. From the Cogans it came 


Let there was upon 
caſtle of name; and ſo ſituated, that there 
no ing it on any fide but the caſt 
where in t 879, Hubba the Dane, who 
had harafe'd the Engliſh, and cut * 
bers of them, was himſelf cut off; and the place, 
from thence forward, call'd Hubbeſtoto by our Hi- 
At the ſame time, aniſh ſtan- 


the D 
called Reafan, was taken by the Engliſh. 


Which I the rather obſerve, becauſe from a lit- } 


tle in Aſer Meneven/is, who has recorded 
1 d, that the Danes 


had a Crow in their ſtandard, 1 


have been ht in needle- work by 
daughters of Lothbroc the Dane; and, as they 


hence - forward, to be ſeen 
re but { Braunton, where 
many hundred acres of land are overflown by 
the ſands; and the place, from them, is called 
Canton: tall Trees, ſome of 30 foot in length, 
have been dug-up here. And Mort, to which 
Sir William Tracye, one of the murtherers of Tbo- 


There is nothi 


23 years after the fact ; contrary 
vide Chronicles ſay, that all who were con- 
cerned in that murder, dy'd miſerably, in three 
rs after : _ — which 1s a pretty 
Fir for ips z [and remarkable for the 
lights kept here for the direction of Sailors; 
and much more, for Mr. Camden's being Preben- 
dary hereof ; which Preferment belongs to the 
Church of Saliſbury, and might then be enjoy'd 
by Lay-men.] To this joins Combmarton, below 
which have been ſome old lead-mines, 
not without veins of filver alſo. Now Combe, 
_— obſerve it once for all) which is fre- 
quently added to the names of in theſe 
irts, ſignifies a /oty ſituation, or a vale, and per- 
may come from the Britiſh word Kum, 
which has the ſame meaning; and the French 
alſo retain it in the ſame ſenſe to this day. 
[The additionof Martin, is from Martinde Tours 
a Norman Lord, who had great 
here in the time of Henry 1. The ſilver- mines 
juſt now mentioned, were firſt diſcover'd inEd- 
ward 1ſt's days, when 337 Men were brought 
from the Peak in Derbyſhire, to work here. In 
the reign of King Edward 3, they yielded that 
King profits, towards carrying on the 
French war. After they had been long neg- 
lected, they were re-enter'd in Q. Elizabeth's 
time, who preſented a Cup made here, to the 
then Earl of Bath, with this Inſcription: 
In Martyn's combe I long lay hid, 
Obſcure, depreſs'd vith erolier ſoyl, 
Diebaſed much with mixed lead 
Till Balmer came, whoſe ſkill and toy! 
Reformed me ſo pure and clean 
As richer no where elſe is ſeen. 


Theſe filver-mines were again wrought in, 


Mloůre to the ſouth-eaſt, and adjoyining to So- 
merſetſhire, ſtands Bampton, formerly Baentun, 
which in William the Conqueror's time fell to 
Walter de Doway or Duacenfis, with other very 
large eſtates elſewhere ; of whoſe poſterity, 
Juliana an heireſs (marry'd to William Paga- 
nell, commonly Paynell) had iſſue Fulco de Bamp- 


no the wife of Cogan an Iriſhman, whoſe po- 
ſterity came to the eſtate ; the heir of William. 


by Inheritance to the Bourcbiers Earls of Bath, 


to what the | phen. 


ton in the time of King Henry 6, a Carmelite 
Monk and a learned man, who firſt read Ari- 
ſtotle publickly in the Univerſity of Cambridge, 
where he commenced Doctor, and writ divers 
Books; and it hath been noted, of late years, 
for an excellent Chalybeate Spring. ] 
In the beginning 
(not to mention 
Queen Emma had formerly ſet over this Coun- 
ty) King William 1. made one Baldwin here- 
ditary Viſcount of Devonſhire, and Baron of 
vr ge cr : and he was ſucceeded in this ho- 
nour of Viſcount by his ſon Richard, who dy'd 
without iſſue- male. King Henry 1. afterwards 
conferr d upon RicharddeRedveriis, firſt, Tiver- 
ton, and after that the bonour of Plimpton, with 
other places appertaining to it ; and then made him 
Earl of Devonſhire, granting him the third 


u 


belonging to the King, did not, at moſt, exceed 30 
out of which the ſaid Earl HY to dedu# 


1. and thence 
was ſtil d Ear ord of the 
— He had 5 fon, 3 = 2 was baniſh'd 
ſiding wi aw mpreſs againſt Ste- 
Yet Richard, the ſon, 3 his 
Father's honour; and left two ſons, Baldtoin and 
Richard, ſucceſſively Earls of Devonſhire, who 
dy'd without iſſue; and then this honour fell ro 
their Uncle, William, ſirnam'd de Vernon. He 
had a ſon, Baldwin, who dy'd in the life-time of 
his father; having firſt (by Margaret, daughter 
of Guarin Fitz-Geyold) had Baldwin, the third of 
that name, who was Earl of Devonſhire. He 
had two children; Baldwin, the laſt Earl of this 
family, who dy'd without iſſue (and chang'd the 
G elenching a little beaſt, which his anceſtors 
us'dintheirſeal, into a ſcutcheon or, a lion r 
axure:) and Iſabel, who was married to Wilk- 
am de Fortibus Earl of Albemarle, and had a ſon, 
Thomas, who dy'd young; and Avellina, mar- 
ry'd to Edmund Earl of Lancaſter, whom ſhe 
very much enriched. But ſhe ſoon dying with- 
out iſſue, Hugh Courtney, deſcended (as it is de- 
liver'd down to us) from the Royal line of 
France, and ally'd to the former Earls, was by 
King Edward 3, by his Letter only, withour 


any other ceremony, created Earl of Devon- 
ſhire: For ſo he commanded him, to uſe that Clauſ. 


after9 Ed. 3+ mn. 


title. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Hugh ; 
whom Edward, his grand-child by his ſon Ed-3* 
ward, enjoy'd it; and dying, left it to his ſon 
Hugh. He likewiſe to a fon, Thomas, who dy'd 
in the 36th year of King Henry 6. This Tho- 
mas had three fons, Thomas, Henry, and Jobn; 
whoſe Condition during the bloody wars be- 
tween the houſes of York and Lancaſter was 
very uncertain : they till reſolutely adhering 


to the Lancaſtrians. Themas was beheaded at 


York ; and Henry his brother, who ſucceeded, 
-underwent the ſame fate 7 years after at Saliſbu- 


Stafferd Lord Stafford of Suthwick, Earl of De- 
vonſhire, who dy'd that ſame year; yet John 
Courtney, the youngeſt brother, would never 
part with this Title, till he loſt his life in 
Tewkeſbury-fight. Fron hence-forward this fa- 
mily tor a long time lay, in a manner, extinct; 
yet it flouriſhed again under Henry 7, who 
reſtored Edward Courtney, the next heir male, 
to the honour of his Anceſtors. He had a 
ſon, William, Earl of Devonſhire, who mar- 
ry'd Catharine daughter of Edward 4, by whom 
he had Henry Earl of Devonſhire, who was 
alſo Marqueſs of Exeter, and was beheaded in 
Henry 8th's time. His fon Edward, a noble 
young Gentleman of great hopes, being re- 
ſtor'd to all by Queen Mary, dy'd at Padua 


( 


in Italy; for, to uſe the words of Quadriga- 
| 6 | rus, | 


the Norman Government Earl: of D.. 
gh the Norman, whom vonſhite. 


ry Ford-Abbay, 
of the yearlyrevenue of thisCounty. But therevenues Reg/ftce. 


ry. And altho'King Edward 4. created Humfrey q Edv 4 
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— dus, The better Man, the ſhorter the life. In] C. Campanula Cymbalariæ foliis. Ivy-leaved 
the 46th year after his death, Charles Blunt Lord | Bell. flotoer. No leſs common in this County than in 

Montjoye, Vice-Roy of Ireland (a perſon not] Cornwall, in the like places. 

only of ancient and noble extraction, but fa. Eryngium vulgare J. B. vulgare & Camera- 

mous for Conduct, and Learning; (as a reward rij C. B. mediterraneum Ger. mediterraneum ſi- 

for having recovered Ireland, and reduc'd it to] ve campeſtre Park. On the rock which you deſcend 
its former ſtare, by driving out the Spaniard, to the Ferry from Plimouth over into Cornwall. This 

(6943. and either defeating the rebels, or forcing them | plant, - probably, - groweth not wild ay where in 
to ſubmit, was by K. James [ 1it,] created Earl! | England ſave here, near Daventry in Northampton- 
of Devonſhire, advanc'd to many other honours, | ſhire, and on the ſhore call d Friar-gooſe near New- 
and by the bounty of the King rais'd to great | caſtle upon Tine. 

riches : but death ſoon put an end to the enjoy-| Gramen junceum maritimum exili Plimoſtii 

ment of all his wealth and honour. [Where-| Park. P. 1271. Small ſea Ruſb- graſs of Plimouth, 

upon, the ſame King in the 16th year of his reign, | Near Plimouth on the wet grounds. 

created William Lord Cavendiſh of Hardwick, | Juncus acutus maritimus capitulis rotundis 

Earl of Devonſhire ; whoſe ſon and grandſon, C. B. acutus maritimus alter Park. Sea-ruſb 

both Williams, ſucceſſively enjoyed that dignity ; | with globular heads. Found by M. Stephens in 

as did alſo his great grandſon, of the ſame name, | Braunton-boroughs in this County. | 

till by the ſpecial favour of King William and Lichen ſeu muſcus marinus variegatus. Fun- 

Queen Mary, he was, in the ſixth year of their| gus auricularis Cæſalpini F. B. Fucus mariti- 

reign, created Marquiſs of Hartington and Duke | mus Gallo-pavonis pennas referens C. B. The 

of Devonſhire ; which Titles are now enjoyed | Turkeys feather. Found by the ſame Mr. Stephens 
by William, his Son and heir, a perſon of great | on the rocks near Exmouth, plentifully. 

Virtue and Honour.] I.amium montanum Meliſf folio C. B. Me- 
| liſſa Fuchſii Ger. Meliſſophyllon Fuchſii Park. 
There are in this County 394 Pariſh Churches. | Meliſſa adulterina quorundam, amplis foliis, & 
floribus non grati odoris F. B. Baulm-leaved 

_ Archangel, Baſtard-Baulm. In many woods in this 
| County, and particularly near Totnes. This is the 
More rare Plants growing wild in Devonſhire. | Plant, I ſuppoſe, that the Authors of Phytologia 
| | | Britannica meant by Melifla Moldavica, which 
Avena nuda Ger. J. B. C. B. Park. Naked| they ſay grew in My. Champernon's wood by his houſe 
Oats or Pillis. This by report is ſown in ſome on the hill. ſide near Totnes. For Meliſſa Molda- 
places of this County, as well as in Cornwall. | vica is @ plant ſo far from growing wild with us, 
C. Alſine ſpuria puſilla repens, foliis Saxifra-| hat it continueth not long in gardens ſelf-ſown, 
ge aureæ. Small round-leaved creeping baſtard] Rubia ſilveſtris Park. ſylv. aſpera, que ſyl- 
chickweed, This is ne leſs frequent in this County] veſtris Dioſcordis C. B. ſylveſtris Monſpeilulana 
than in Cornwall, on the like watery banks. major J. B. nonnullis Rubia hexaphyllos. Wild 
Aſcyrum ſupinum villoſum paluſtre ; Marþ| Madder. It grows on the rocks near the bridge at 
round-leaved S. Peter's wort. On moiſt boggy| Bediford, and all along the hedges on both fides the 
grounds and about ſhallow pools of water. See the| way between Weſtly and Bediford, and in many other 
_ Synonyma in Cornwall, Places of this County. 
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> <T& F A written Durotriges : 


UROTRIGES. 


=_— E X T to tbe Danmonii Eaſtward, Ptolemy in his Geographical Tables has 
FN plac'd the Avporpiyts, as be fliles them in Greek, who in Lutin Copies are alſo 
The very ſame People, whom the Britains about the 
year of our Lord 8 go, calPd Dwr-Gwyr, according to Aſſerius Menevenſis, 
who liv'd at that time, and was himſelf a Britain by birth. The Saxons 
calld them D. n- rexran; as we at this day call the Traf, the County of 
SS Dorſet, and Dorſetſhire. The name of Durotriges is ancient, and purely 
2 Britiſpd, and ſeems very probably to be deriv'd from Dour or Dwr, which in Dur, what, 
&|] Britiſh ſignifies Water, and Trig an Inhabitant; as if one ſhould ſay, Dwel- 
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lers by the Water or Sea-ſide. Nor is there any other Etymolegy of the 
names of thoſe places which begin or end in Dur or Dour in ancient Gaul (where formerly they ſpoke the 
ſame language with that of Britain; ) ſuch are, Durocaſes, Durocottorum, Duranius, Dordonia, 
Durolorum, Doromellum, Divodurum, Breviodurum, Batavodurum, Ganodurum, Octodurum, 


and many others, as well in Gaul as Britain. 


But the Saxon word Din- ꝓerxa is a compound of Britiſh © 


and Engliſh ;, and is of the ſame import and ſignification, as Durotriges : ſor, Sertan among cur Saxon 


Anceſtors as well as other Germans, ſignified to inhabit or dwell upon. 


Thus, we find the dwellers upon 


mountains, call'd in their language, Dun- revran; thoſe who dwell upon the Chiltern-hills, Cyirepn- 
perran 3 and thoſe who border upon the river Arow, Anow-rerran ; as the Germans calld the People who 


develt among the woods, Holt-ſatten, from inhabiting the Holts or Woods. 


Nor did the Britains de- 


viate from the ſenſe of the ahcient name, when they calld theſe Durotriges, Dwr-Gweir, that is, 
Dwellers on the ſea-coaſt ; fince their Country, for about 50 miles together, fronts the Britiſh Ocean; 
being ſtrerch'd-out in length from Eaſt to Weſt, with an uneven ſhore, full of turnings and windings. 


—_— 
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t 


— H E County of Dorſet is bound- 
95 ed on the North by Somerſet- 
Sy, W: ſhire and Wiltſhire, on the Weſt 
by Devonſhire, on the Eaſt by 
05 Hantſhire ; and Southward (on 
58 wich ſide it is of the largeſt 
Extent) it is all Sea-coaſt, lying (as I juſt now 
obſerv'd) ſome go miles together upon the Bri- 
tiſh Ocean, [which ſupplies it with great plenty 
of the beſt Fiſh, and gives it an opportunity to 
improve it ſelf by Trade. The Inhabitants rec- 
kon it much for their honour, what they affirm 
King Charles 2. to have declared, That he 
never ſaw a finer Country, either in England, 
© or out of it.“] The Soil is fruitful, and in the 
North part it has woods and foreſts ſcatter'd here 
and there; whence, with ſeveral green hills that 
feed great flocks of ſheep, and with pleaſant 


— 
— 


paſtures, and fruitful vales, it comes down to the 


ſea-ſhore ; which I ſhall follow in my deſcription, 
knowing no better method or guide. | 

At the very entrance into this County from 
Devonſhire, the firſt place that appears upon the 
ſea-coaſt, is Lyme, a little town ſtanding upon a 
ſteep hill, and ſo call'd from a rivuler of that 
name gliding by it. This [formerly] * could 
ſcarce be calPd a ſea-port town, tho* it + was 
frequented by fiſhermen, and hath a kind of har- 
bour below it, which they call the Cobbe; well 
ſecur'd againſt Storms, by the rocks. [But 
ſince, it is much improv'd; having very con- 
ſiderable Merchants; and the Peer, for the na- 
ture and largeneſs of it, being one of the beſt in 


England, tho' very chargeable. It is alſo a 
Burrough, conſiſting of 16 Capital Burgeſſes 
and a Recorder; whereof, there is a Mayor, 
and two Juſtices. The Mayor, the next year 
aſter his Mayoralty, is a Juſtice of the Peace, 
and the year following, Juſtice and Coroner.] 
We ſcarce meet with the name in ancient books; 
only I have read, that King Kinwulf, in the year 
of our Lord 774, gave the land of one manſion 
to the Church of Scireburn, near the <veſtern banks of 
the river Lim, not far from the place where it falls. 
into the ſea; that ſalt might be boil'd there to ſup- 
ply the neceſſities of that Church. [But, in our 
time, ĩt is made more remarkable, for being the 


landing-place of the unfortunate Duke of Mon- jan. 11.165 


mouth, when he aſſerted his pretended right to 
the Crown. He brought with him but one 


Man of War of about 3o guns, and two other 


} 


{mall Veſſels, with Arms for about 4000 men; 
net above 100 coming over with him. But, 
notwithſtanding the great increaſe of his Forces, 
in a very ſhort time he was routed in a pitch'd 
battle, and his attempt prov'd fatal to him and 
his followers. ] 


Hard by, the river Carr empties itſelf into the 


ſea ; where ſtands Carmouth [commonly Char- Carmeuth- 


mouth,] a little village, at which the pirating 
Danes had the fortune to beat the Engliſb in two 


| Engagements; firſt, conquering King Egbert 


in the year of our Lord 831 ; and then King 


Zthelwulf, eight years after. Next, is Burtport, Burthort f. 


or rather Birtport, [and Bridport, and of. ſome, _ 


ſaith Leland, written Bruteport ;] ſeated between 
| two 
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too final rivers meeting there, in-a ſoil which 


—— * beſt hemp. In this town, an hun- 


f and twenty houſes were computed in Ed- 
. ward the Confeſſor's time; but in William the 


Conqueror's reign (as appears by Domeſday- 
book) there —— no more than an hundred. It 


was heretofore ſo famous for making ropes and 
cables for ſhips, that it was provided by a ſpe- 


cial Law which was made to continue for a 
certain time, that ſuch tackle, for the uſe of 
the Engliſh Navy, ſhould be made no where 
elſe. Nor can this Place bear out the name of 
a Port; tho' at the mouth of the river that runs 
by it, which is enclos'd with hills on both ſides, 
Nat has projected a very commodious place 
for an harbour, and ſeems to call upon Art and 
Induſtry to finiſh it. [And theſe, it was believ'd, 


would have effected it, till the Inhabitants of 


late years made the attempt, and fail'd in the 


- _ undertaking : the Tydes perpetually barring it 


and in the midſt of it a fair 


with Sand, againſt which they could not find 
any remedy. North-eaſt from hence, is Wing- 
ford-Eagle, * near which, ina ground call'd Fern- 
down, upon the road to Bridport, is a barrow (a- 
mong many others thereabouts,) which was 
ſearch'd and open'd ſome years ſince. Upon the 
firſt removing of the earth, they found it full 
of large flints, and at length came to a place 
perfectly like an Oven, — clay'd round; 

rn full of very 
firm bones, with a great quantity of black aſhes 
under it. And, * op moſt remarkable ; one 
of the diggers putting his hand into the Oven 


when firſt open'd, pull'd it haſtily back, not 


pf Baths, 


, 14. p. 106 


on. Brit, 


being able to endure the beat; and ſeveral 


others doing the like, affirm'd 'it to be hot e- 


Dr. Jordennough to beak bread. + The ſame natural heat 


is often found by our Mineral-men in their 
Mines, ſo as, ſometimes, they are not able to 
touch them. Digging further, they met with 
16 Urns more, but not in Ovens; and in the 


middle, one with ears: they were all full of 


ſound bones and black aſhes. Not far from hence 
is Winterborne ; in the Pariſh whereof, within an 
incloſure near the greateſt road to London, ſtand 
certain ſtones, nine in number, in a circular 


form. The higheſt is ſeven foot, the next high- 
eſt, almoſt ſix; the reſt are broken, and now 


ww 
land. C. 
Cheſil. 


not above a yard high. And _ the ſame road, 
half a mile .further, ſtand three ſtones which 
are- four foot high. The ſtones of both theſe 


Monuments ſeem to be petrify'd lumps of 


flint. ] | 

From Bridport, the ſhore winding very much, 
runs out into the ſea ; where * bank of gra- 
vel and pebbles thrown up, and call'd Cheſil 
(with a narrow Sea running between it and the 


Leven Le. ſhore) continues for + nine miles together; 


South- eaſt. 


ol 


North-welt 
und. 


which, when || the ſouth wind riſes, gives, and 


commonly cleaves aſunder; but the “ north? 


wind binds and conſolidates it. By this ſhelt of 
ſand, Portland, formerly an Iſland, is now joyn'd 
to the Continent. As for the etymology of the 
name, I know it not; unleſs it be call'd Port- 
land, becauſe oppoſite to the Port call'd Wey- 


mouth; but it ſeems the better conjecture of the 


Hilor, Win- 


two, that it took its name from one Port, a gal- 
lant Saxon, who about the year of our Lord 523. 
annoy'd this coaſt. This Portland, towards the 
decline of the Saxon Government (for no men- 
tion is made of it by Writers, before,) ſuffer'd 
as much by the Danes, as any place whatever, 


But, after that war was at an end, it came to| 


the Church of Wincheſter. For when Emma, 
the mother of King Edward the Confeſſor (ha- 
ving been accus'd of incontinency with Alwin 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, and her reputation at 
ſtake) clear'd herſelf from the guilt in the Ca- 
thedral Church of Wincheſter, by paſſing, bare- 


| 


foot and unhurt, over nine red-hot Plough-fhutes 5 | 
(which was a common way of tryal in thoſe © 


: 
| 


of Wincheſter to the time of Edward 1; in 
whoſe reign Gilbert de Clare Earl of Hertford | 
and Glouceſter (probably looking upon it as an 
impregnable place,) gave other Lands to the 
Church in exchange for it; through whoſe 
heirs it came to the Crown. ] It is ſcarce ſeven 
miles round; [but, ſaith Leland, if a man ſhould 
compaſs it by the very roots, and the 
ſhore, it would amount to ten.] A ridge of 
rocks round it raiſes it higher there, than in the 
middle, where it is flat and low : it is here and 
there inhabited, and affords good plenty of 
corn, with commodious paſture tor ſheep ; but 
ſo little wood, that they are forc'd to make uſe 
of cow-dung dry'd in the Sun, for fewel. = 
the year 1632, it gave the title of Earl, to Ri- 
chard Lord Weſton of Neiland, Lord High Trea- 
ſurer bf England, who was ſucceeded by ſeve- 
ral of the ſame family. And in the reign of 
King William the gd, William Bentinck was ad- 
vanced to the honour of Earl of Portland, in con- 
ſideration of his great and faithful Services to 
that Prince; and was ſucceeded therein by Hen- 
ry his ſon and heir; now advanced to the fur- 
ther dignity of Duke of Portland.] . | 
The inhabitants are the moſt famous of all the 
Engliſh, for ſlinging of ſtones. Among the ſea- 
weeds they often meet with J/idis Plocamon, that 
is, Is' hair, which (as Pliny has it from Juba, ) x,4;, ploca- 
is a ſort of ſhrub produced by the ſea, not unlike mon, Ikfis's 
Coral; it has no leaves, and when cut, it chan- hair, 
ges colour, | black and hard; and the 
_ 1 — 8 the Eaſt, it has one only 
urch, and a few houſes adjoyning; (in Le- era, Ms; 
land's time, the Iſland had — — Snot Vel. 3. * 
and there had been as many more, as appeared 
by the ruins :)] to the North, it has a Caſtle 
built by K. Henry 8, commanding the mouth of 
the port call'd Yeymouth. This is a ſmall town Weymouth, 
at the mouth of the little river Wey; [which 
gave the title of Viſcount to the Right Honour- 
able Thomas Thynne of Longlete; created in the 
34th year of King Charles the ſecond, Baron 
Thynneof Warminſter, and ViſcountWeymouth. ] 
The Wey ſees upon the oppoſite bank, Melcombe, 
call'd Melcombe Regis, that is, King's Melcombe, Melcombe. 
and parted from Weymouth only by the harbour, 
The privileges of a Port were taken from it by 
Act of Parliament; but afterwards recover'd. - 
Theſe (ſtanding, formerly, upon their diſtinct * 
Immunities, and rivalling cach other,) are now 
united by Act of Parliament, (it is to be hop'd 
to ne qe + Fo both,) and having communica- 
tion, by a Bridge * lately made, are very much, 
enlarg'd in we. Marg F 1 | 66.4, — 
From thence, the ſhore lies ſtrait, to the Iſle 
of Purbeck, which is full of heath, woods, and to-p we 
reſts, well ſtocked with Fallow-deer and ſtags ; +Not i a; 
[(but to the South part is very good land,)] and 
under ground, here and there it has veins of 
marble [and many ſorts of good ſtone ; from 
which (as Tradition informs us) the Cathedral 
Church of Saliſbury was ſupply'd ; and large 
quantities thereof are ſtill carried to London, 
to the great advantage of the Inhabitants.) In 
the middle of it there ſtood an old Caſtle call'd 
Corffe, a very antient ruin, and at laſt conſum'd 
by Age; but it is a notable memorial of the Corffee. 
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time the 


"way for her own ſon" Etbeldred to the Throne) 
having a Viſit paid her here, by her ſon · in law 


Edward King of England, as he came from hunt- 
ing, ſet certain Ruffians upon him, who ſlew 
him ; while his impious itep-mother glutted 


her eyes with that bloody Scene. Which Im- 


piety ſhe afterwards us'd her utmoſt endeavours 


do expiate, by taking the habit of a Nun, and 


building of Religious houſes. [The firſt foun- 


| dation of this Caſtle is not diſtinctiy clear'd by 


any hiſtory z though there are ſome circumſtan- 
ces that ſeem to juſtify a conjecture, of its be- 
ing built by King Edgar. For by an Inquiſi- 
tion taken 54 Henry 3. concerning the Abbeſs 
of Shaftsbury's claim of Miect in her manour 
of Kingſton in Purbeck, it is thus mention'd; 
Juratores dicunt, Sc. i. e. The Jurors ſay, that be- 
ore the building of the Caſtle of Corffe, the Abbeſs 
and Nuns of St. Edward at Shaſton had the wreck of 


the Sea within their manour of King ſton, without lett 


or moleftation. Now, the Nunnery of Shafton was 
founded An. 941. by King Edmund ; after which 

caſtle muſt kave been built: and it is 
probable, this was not done in either of the 
two ſucceeding Reigns, which were but ſhort ; 
till Edgar (the peaceable, the rich, and the great 
builder too, for he founded and repair'd 47 Mo- 


naſteries,) came to the Crown. After the 


ſtrength and ſafety of the Realm began to con- 
fiſt in Caſtles, this was one of the chief, be- 
longing to the Crown; and in the 42 of Hen. 3. 
when Simon Montfort had taken the King pri- 
ſoner, it was the third Caſtle requir'd to be de- 
liver d up to that party; and afterwards by 
Mortimer look'd upon as the fitteſt place, where- 
in to ſecure his priſoner Edward 2. It was re- 
ir'd by King Henry 7. and in the late Civil 
Wars was a garriſon for the King, and de. 
fended by the owner of it, the Lord Chief 
uſtice Banks : nor did it come into the Enemies 
otherwiſe, than by the treachery of one, 

who pretending to have brought relief, let in 
the beſiegers. The town is one of the nine 


burroughs of the County, which ſend Burgeſſes 


to Parliament ; and, what is remarkable, the 

incipal members of it, (eſpecially as many of 
them as have born the Office of Mayor) are 
call'd Barons; as the Chief citizens of London 
antiently were, and the governing part of all 
the Cinque ports ſtill are.] This Purbeck is call'd 
an Iſland, — it be but a Peninſula; being 
every way waſh'd by the ſea, except weſtward; 
[(on which ſide alſo, the river Frome, and ano- 
ther little river, do almoſt make it an Iſland :)] 
To the Eaſt, the bank of the ſea winds very 
much inward, and finding a narrow inlet or 
paſſage (oppoſite to which, within, is an Iſland 
with a black-houſe call'd Brenk/ey [now gone to 
decay,)] widens it ſelf into a bay of great 
breadth. [In this Iſland, there is one family 
of the name of Clavil, recorded in Domeſday- 
book to have been here, in me time of the 
Conqueror. ] . 

North of Purbeck, in a peninſula hard by, is 
Poole, a ſmall town ſurrounded every way with 
water, but to the north, where it is joyn'd to 
the continent, and has only one gate. It is not 
unlikely, that it took the name from a bay be- 


low it, which, in a calm, looks like a ſtanding 


water, fuc'1 as we call a Pool. This, in the l 

age [ſave one, ] was improv'd from a Sedge-plat 
with a few Fiſhermens huts, to a well frequent- 
ed market-town, and grew exceedingly in 
wealth, and in fair buildings. [Leland attri- 
butes the riſe of this Town to the decay of War- 
bam; imagining, that while the Ships could go 
up ſo far, and there unlade, it was in a proſpe- 
rous condition; but when for want of depth of 


water they loſt that road, they took up at Poole, 


and fo by little and little enriched it. And yet it 


| ſhould ſeem to have been formerly alſo a town 


of ſome note, and of antiquity. For it ap- 
pears by Records, in the 2 of Edward 2, he 
Free Burgeſſes of Poole (Thomas Plantagenet Earl 
of Lancaſter being then Lord of it in 7 of 
his wife) paid to the ſaid Lord the fu 

81. 135; (equal to about 80 J. now,) for the 


farm of their Liberties z and in the 14 Edward 3, 


they ſent Burgeſſes to Parliament.) King Hen- 
ry 6. by Act of Parliament transferr'd the fran- 
chiſes of the port of Melcombe, which he had 
disfranchis'd, to this place; and gave leave to 
the Mayor to encloſe it with walls, which were 
afterwards begun at the harbour by Richard 3, 
who deſervedly bears the character of one of 
the worſt of men, and beſt of Kings. But from 
that time {by 1 know not w at ill deſtiny, or 
rather negligence of the Inhabitants,)'it has been 


decaying; till of late years tis become a place of - 


conſiderable Trade, and is greatly improved in 
its Buildings. | 


Into the weſt-corner of this bay, Frome a fa-The river 
mous river of this County diſcharges it ſelf; Fre. 


for ſo it is commonly call'd, tho* the Saxons 
(as we learn from Aſſerius) nam'd it Fpau; and 


becauſe this bay was formerly call'd Fraumouth, Fr.umouth. 


later ages have probably imagin'd, that the 
river was call'd Frome. It has its riſe at Evarſbot, 
near the weſtern bounds of the ſhire, from 


it gave the name; and is join'd by a rivulet 


from the north that flows by Cerne Abby, which , 

was. built by Auſtin the Engliſh Apoſtle, when Male,” 
he had daſh'd to pieces theIdol of the Pagan Sax- G-1t. Pont. 
ons there call'd Heil, and had deliver'd them from fol 142. d. 


their ſuperſtitious Ignorance. A little beneath 
this, Frau or Frome (call it which you pleaſe) 
dividing it ſelf, makes a kind of Iſland ; and 
firſt viſits that antient town which in the Itine- 


rary of Antoninus is call'd Dw#novaria, that is; Dead 


the Fee over the river. Ptolemy, according 
to different Copies, calls it erroneouſly Durnium, 
and Dunium. This has the name of the princi- 
mm town of the County ; and yet it is neither 
arge nor beautiful, the walls having been pull'd 


down by the Danes, who have thrown up ſeve- 


ral Barrows about the town. [It has very wide 
ſtreets, and is delicately ſituated on a riſing 


ground, opening at the ſouth and weſt-ends, 


into ſweet fields and ſpacious downs. It is a 
Corporation, formerly govern'd by two Bai- 
liffs and Burgeſles ; but it was, in the 5 Cha: 1. 


incorporated a-new by the name of Mayor, 


Bailiffs, Aldermen, and Burgefles ; with an en- 


largement of Privileges, Franchiſes, and Im- 


munities: It appears, that in the 29 Henry 8, 
it contain'd 349 houſes.] This place daily diſ- 
covers very viſible tokens of Antiquity ; ſuch 
are, the Roman military or conſular way, with 
braſs and ſilver coins of the Roman Emperors, 
which the common people call King Dorn's pence, 
whom they fondly believe from the name to 
have been the Founder of the town. [In the 
time of the Romans, it was one of the two win- 
ter Stations of their Legions, mention'd in thoſe 
parts; Vindogladia (now Winburne,) being the 
other.] And a mile off, there is a ditch with a 
Bulwark on the top of an hill, pretty large in 


circumference, and call'd Maiden caſtle, which xai len- 
one may eaſily ſee was a Summer Camp of the caſtle. 


Romans. [ They who have curiouſly view'd the 
place, have trac'd-out the particular uſes of 


each part: as, that the weſtern part of it, facing 


the Prætorium, was for the foot, and it could 


not contain leſs than three Legions, i. e. about 


18000 Soldiers: that the eaſt part, behind the 
Pretorium, was for the Horſe and Carriages : 
and that, between both, on each ſide the Præ- 
torium, the Tribunes and other Officers were ſeat- 


ed. On the ſouth ſide of this work, is a place 
8 | | ſeem- 


m-of ' 


whence it runs Eaſtward by Frompton, to which g 
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' ſeemingly the mouth of a hollow cave, which 
ſome nice Obſervers will have to be artificial 
but for what uſe it ſhould be contriv'd, is alto- 
gether uncertain.] This Town ſuffer'd moſt, 
when the cruel and barbarous Sueno renew*d: the 

Daniſh Wars; and when Hugh the Norman, a 
man of treacherous principles, and Governor 
of theſe , ſuffer'd the Country to be plun- 
der*d and deſtroy d. But in what condition it 
was, about the beginning of the Norman times, 
learn, -if you pleaſe, from Domeſday-book. In 
King Edward's reign, there were 170 houſes in Dor- 
chefter 7; * defended themſelves for all the King's 
ſervices, and paid geld for ten hides, but to the work 

0 vr. 6 3 one mark of filver, excepting thoſe cu- 

2 1 Is which | were for one night's entertainment. 

{. 2x79. There were in it two mint-maſters. There are now 

+ Ad firmam only 8 2 bouſes; and 100 bave been totally demoliſb d, 

voctu. Fince Hugh was Sheriff. If this language be ob- 

4 ſcure and unintelligible, as Sextus Cæcilius ſaid 

in a caſe of the like nature, it is not to be im- 

puted to want of Skill in the Writer, but to 
want of Capacity in the Reader. [From this 


A place, Henry | ord Pierpoint, Earl of King- be 


- ſton, Viſcount Newark, and Baron of Holme, 


was created Marquiſs of Dorcheſter in the 2oth. 


ar of Ki harles the firſt; who dying, 
5 — ide male furvivin „this title lay ye, ; 
till Queen Anne, in the fifth year of her reign, 
advanc'd the right Honourable Evelyn, Earl 
(and ſince, Duke) of Kingſton, to the title of 
Marquiſs of Dorcheſter.] 
- .. From hence the river Frome runs by Woodford, 
where formerly Guido * de Brien, a martial hero, 
had a ſmall caſtle; afterwards the habitation 
of Humphrey Stafford of Suthwick, by whoſe 
Coheir it deſcended (as I have been told) to 
«Sir Eumund Cheney, of Brook; and by his 
aughter to] T. Strangwaies, a native of Lan- 
caſhire, who came to a fair eſtate in this 
country; and whoſe Poſterity built a very 
fine Seat at Milbery. From hence it runs b 
_Byndon, call'd by the Saxons Beandun, (whic 
likewiſe had its monaſtery,) where Kinegilſe 
in the year 614, [as is commonly faid] with 
great difficulty overcame the Britains. [But, it 
is obſervable, that in all the Copies of the an- 
cient Saxon Annals, the place of that Victory 
zs called Beambune, and not Beandun. And J 
ſee no reaſon why this Action may not very 
well be remov'd to Bampton, upon the borders 
between Somerſetſhire and Devonſhire. The march 


of the Britains, and all other circumſtances, do| 


no leſs agree to this; and the old name does 

much better ſuit it, it being uſual for after-ages 

to add the (p) after the (m) to ſtrengthen (as 

it were) the pronunciation. Unleſs one ſhould 

fuppoſe that Beamdune was the ancient name of 
Byndon, and that thoſe works upon a hill ſouth 

of it (namely a double-form'd camp) were 

4 So ſaid, done by one of thoſe two People.] + Some time 
aun. 160. ſince, it was the ſeat of the Lord of Marney : 
and afterwards gave the honourable title of Viſ- 
count to Thomas Howard Knight of the Garter, 
whoſe father nam'd Thomas (ſecond ſon of Tho- 

mas Howard, the ſecond Duke of Norfolk of that 

pame) Q. Elizabeth created Viſcount Howard of 
Byndon, when by marrying [Elizabeth] daugh- 

ter and heir of Baron Marney, he came to the 
Newborouzb. great eſtate of the Newboroughs in theſe parts. 
And in the 5th year of Queen Anne, Henry 
Howard, Lord Walden, eldeſt Son to the Earl 
of Suffolk, was created Baron of Cheſterford 
and Earl of Bindon.] The Family juſt now 
mention'd, who are called de Novoburgo, com- 
monly Newborough,[(to whoſe Eſtate the Family 
of Marney came by John Lord Marney, father 
of the ſaid Elizabeth, marrying the daughter 
and heir of Sir Roger Newborough,)] derive their 

1 


1 


— 


pedigree from a youn 

Pa of Warwick Ly the Norman race; and 
— here Wi 
(the gift of Henry 1.) by ſervice of Cham- 
berlain in chief of oft Lord the fone mk is in 
the Inqiuſition. But 1 have read, that in Ed- 


ward the 3d's nor it was bell in Sergeanty, by 
h 


bolding the baſon for the Ning to waſh on bis Coro- G. aut Seng · 
ph Meien likewiſe held the ad- aavy. 


nation-day. R 
joyning manour of Owres by ſervice F Sergean 

in the hitehin (the gift alſo. + King Her 7 
(and ſince, the poſſeſſion of the Lord Stourton, 
as being deſcended of William de Stourton, who 
in the time of Richard 2, married Elizabeth, the 
daughter, and afterwards heir, of Sir Jobn 
Moigne ;)] and R. de Welles beld the manour 
Welles adjoyning, ever fimcethe conqueſt of En ld 
by the ſervice of being Baker. Hut this, by the 


way. | 
Where Frome diſcharges it ſelf into the bay 
on which Poole is ſeated, near the mouth of it 


ſtands Warbam, by the Saxons call'd Weaneham, w.;yam, 


very ſtrong and ſecure on all ſides but the weſt; 

ing every way elſe encompaſſed, by the ri- 
ver Trent, the Frome, and the ſea ; [and fortified 
on the weſt-ſide, as alſo on the caſt, with earth- 
en walls, both ſtrong and high.] In Edward the 


| Confeſſor's time (as it is recorded in Domeſ- 


day-book) it had 148 houſes, and two mint- 
maſters ; but in William the Conqueror's days, 
there were but 70 houſes. Afterwards, it re- 
flouriſh'd, and was in great proſperity (fortify'd 
with walls quite round, had a mint-office, was 
full of inhabitants, and had a very ſtrong caſtle, 
built by William the Conqueror,) till the reign 
of Henry the ſecond. But from that time, it 
ſuffer'd much by the wars and the caſualties of 
fire, together with the ſea's robbing them of 
their haven, and ſo is well-nigh run to ruin; 
and the ground that was in the very heart of 
the ancient town, produces great quantities of 
garlick. [It is probable enough, that this aroſe 
out of the ruins of a little poor place call'd 
Stowborough, (in the ſame manner, as the pre- 
ſent Saliſbury has riſen out of the ruins of rhe 
old ;) for Stomborougb, tho' but a mean place, 
is ſtill govern'd by a Mayor; which ſhews, that 
it has formerly been much more conſiderable £ 
and the natural ſtrength of Varbam, among 
other things, might invite them, in thoſetrouble- 
ſome times, to remove thither. At preſent, 
there are not the leaſt remains of the Caſtle be- 
foremention'd ; only, the ground upon which 
it was built, is call'd Caſtle-hill. An Argument 
of its once flouriſhing condition, is the num- 
ber of Churches, which they reckon were in 
all 8; but now only three are uſed. The eaſt 
part alſo of the town, and much of the weſt, 
is now turn'd to gardens; but the principal 
ſtreets remain ſtill.} 


The little river Trent has likewiſe its mouth Trent. 


here, named ſo by Aſer, tho' the inhabitants 
call it now Piddle; from whoſe northern bank, 
ſcarce three miles off, I ſaw the ruinous walls 


of an old Abby call'd Middleton, which King Middleton. 


Athelitan founded by way of atonement for 
taking away both the life and crown of his 
brother Edwin. For when his ambitious deſire 
of government had overcome the principles of 
natural juſtice, he put the poor youth who was 
heir apparent to the Crown, with his little page, 


into a“ ſmall ſkiff without any tackle, that he . Aaguariola. 


might charge the Sea with his own guilt: And 
Edwin, helpleſs, and diſtracted with grief, 
threw himſelf headlong into the ſea. | The 
greateſt part of the Abby is ſtil] ſtanding, as 
having been the ſeat of the Tregomoe/ls from 


the time of the Diſſolution; from whom it 


came (by the marriage of the daughter and 


nn : heir 2 


r ſon of Henry, the firſt. 
ort with the whole Hundred, n 
of 


\ 


Mar ti it. 
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4 : heir of Jobn Tregonwell) to the Luterells of Dun-| More to the Eaſt, the famous rider gteure es N 
Ber-cafile;, and from them, by mee to the (riſing out of ſix Springs in Wileſhire, and yield- | 
d on che wel: family of Banks.) * Beneath this Middleton, ano- . ,of Tench and Bel) flows to 
fide uf the ther little river riſes, which runs by a ſmall Stourton, t e ſeat of the Barons ot Steus tan. Stourton. 
Church- warket- town call d Bere, where for a long time] When it firſt enters this Count), it Tun by 
3 e ancient and famous family De turbidd villi, Cillingbam- foreſt, where Edmund, hrnamA - Gillingian, 
Turbervill. commonly call'd Turbervill, had their ſeat. Aide deteated the Danes in a memorable battle; 
But to return to the weſt part of the ſhire. and then, viſits Shafz/oury three miles off, ſeated Shafe:bury, 
At the riſe of Frome where the ſoil is exceeding | on the top of a high hill; by the Britains call'd 
fruitful, Blackmore-foreft (once well wooded, | Caer Paladur as the common people tally i ma- | 
now more naked,) affords very good hunting. gin) and Septonia; by the Saxons Scearrerbymnys 
' Foreſt of It is commonly call'd The. foreſt of white-hart,| perhaps from the. remarkable  Church-ipire, 
White hart. Ttho” long ſince disforeſted. ] The Inhabitants | which they call a Scheaft. A little before the 
ed a tradition, concerning the occaſion of Normans came in, it had 104 houſes, and three 
the name, That King Henry 3. hunting here, mint- maſters, as I have read in Domelday-Book, 
and having run down ſeveral Deer, ſpar'd the| ſo often cited. It was afterwards more famous 
life of a milk-white bart, which afterwards T. de] for a Nunnery founded. by the pious Lady | 
1a Linde, a gentleman of this County, and his| E/fgiva, wife to Edmund great Grandſon of“ Prong 
Company, took and kill'd ; but they were ſoon King Alfred] and had in it about ten ;Pariſh- | 
made ſenſible, now dangerous it is to provoke | Churches. But it is moſt remarkable, for what 
a Lyon. For the-King, being highly incens'd | our Hiſtorians ſay of one Aguila, who prophe-T:.. pro. 
it, fin'd them L , and the very Lands ſy' d concerning the change of the Britiſn go- phecy of 
they held, do to this - £6 pay into the King's vernment. Some think it was the bird call'd 4. 
Exchequer annually a pecuniary acknowledg- | Aquila, an Eagle; others, that it was a perſon 
White-hart- ment by way of fine, call'd + Wbite-hart-filver. | © that name, who foretold that the goyern- 
ſilver. Shirbura, which is likewiſe call'd Shirburn-caſtle, ment of Britain, after having been in Saxon 


TOS 2 borders 725 this foreſt; formerly Scinebunn, | and Norman hands, ſhould return at length to 


only Ler- that is, a ſpring of clear water; [and accordingly, | the ancient Britains: And theſe would have the 
money. as Leland faith, in ſome old Evidences termedſ town to be older than time itſelf; tho it was 
ner Fons Clarus. It is plac'd on the decline of a undoubtedly built by King Alfred. Far Malms- 
0.slimpidus-p;h, and is very pleaſant (as Malmſbury writes) | bury the hiſtorian has told us, that there was an 
7 reaſon of the multitude of inhabitants, and a de- ancient ſtone in his time, remoy'd cut of the 
ightful ſituation : It is at preſent the moſt fre- ruins of the walls in to the Chapter-houſe-of the y 
Peres. town in this County, their woollen| Nuns, which had this Ioſcription-; 
manufacture turning to great account. [Leland' | Nele A hog 
Aich, in his time, | was about two miles in|, ANN © DOMINICAE INCAR- 
compaſs; and ſub artly by making of NV ATIONIS AELFREDVS.REX 
pe Ng. JUNRTES - PANTY 5 S 
Cloth, but moſtly by all manner of Trades, |FECIT HAN C VRBEM.. DCCCEXXMA. 
Jaun In the year of our Lord 704. an Epi- REGNI S VI VIII. 
| otBcrarcdthe £4Þ Biſhop, * Afterwards, in the| p22 Aled Hull ths ce in the year ofou7 rd 
reign of Bing Etheldred, Herman, Biſhop of LXXX. qa 8 eighth gear of, Ye?) 
Sunning, being advanc'd to this Biſnoprick, trans- | more will; inſert this Inſerip- 
ferr'd hi Epiſcopal See hither, and annext the 3 n it is 
rer of Sunning to it, which in William | wanting in all the Copies I have ſeen, exce 
8 we 5 . reign he remov'd to Saliſbury, one which belongs to the Lord Burgbley, Lold 
agen N as mea fois — ua for a reviring | Treaſurer of England. [This place gave the 
be f A Ro” baſes — 1 d title of Earl to Sir Anthony 3 Lord 
one of them, nam'ꝗ Reger, built a fortity d caſtle | Aſhley of Winburn St. Giles, in che twenty 
ra the | zb and d it, beneath N N fourth year of King Charles the ſeeond; in 
lrge mth, 36d ee dee pands bu the hich ya he was all made Lord Seren 
dows. [And as all the old Biſhopricks have Prags ted. e ee 
Lui a PQ. uno 'C| - From thence the Stoure, running by Marnbill stoure. 
been cruelly lopp'd; ſo Saliſbury has loſt this (from which He : S 
8 Los. þ. 49 24% A nry Howard had his title of Ba- 
145 mul ale it b. . * * Crown. | ron Heward of Marnbill, before he was creat- Baron * 
tity great F = IE 7 of 2— 14 — eee een, now ige 
long enjoy'd it, a remark hath been made, from | mir, chat is, a monoftry d. mie. apon th 
this and other like inſtances, That Church- | Sonre. a „Lee 5, oily chi; 1 
Pane be anon ] © | Stoure, a very mean town, and of a low ſi- 
y Lay rs tuation; to which Newton caſtle is join'd by 


The Cathedral Church, immediately upon] , gone brid i 
the tranſlation of the See, was converted into rad * * mY "ll prey 88 
„Not many. 2 2 onaltery, and ſeems yery ancient; though| a deep and wide ditch from the high land 
2 owa heck o, in * uproar between the behind it;] but nothing remains of the Caſtle, 
3 nds Ia 3 15 FO Sy 7 was ſet on fire; ye the name. Nor is there any thing of greater 
gas ot which appear plainly at this day in Antiquity relating to this place, than that King 


| Als the ＋ blackneſs of the ſtones. [This quarrel : . 
1 Fn oy F A — 1 _ Alfred by Will gave Stourminſter to his younger $tourmin: 


Eat ; a ſon; [and that 100 years after, King Edgar 
22 liberty to Baptiſe in the Chapel of | gave it (being 30 Hydes) to the Abby of Ghſ- 
Ali-ballowes ; the Font-ſtone whereof, one of the Rabory; as King Edmund Ironſide gave New- 
en. rio. Toma defaced.] Below this, the river Ivell ;oy-Caſtte (being 17 Hydes) to the ſame Abby : 
(0 1 Wy * a elſewhere,) with ma- both which were part of the poſſeſſions of the 
pd duct Ws windings, runs weſtward, to Frekes.] But Stourminſter is come into the hands 
Maaltanch Hiften, formerly the ſeat of the family of | Mal-| of the Pitts. : JI, 
lj LES. 6 In the neighbourhood, at Silleſton, 
C. bab, irom which it deſcended by Inheritance are two pretty high hills; one call'd Hameldon 
Clifton. to the family of the Horſeies, Knights, [and from | with a e trebſe rampire ; the other, Hodde only * Both with 
them, by urchaſe, to the Heles ; and now it be-| with a ſingle rampire ; and it may ſeem totteble, C. 
dane 10 Ny Hervies ;] and here the Ivell enters | have been a Camp, where the enemies to the 
Wt 2 more ſettled garriſon in Hameldon, lodged. -By * 
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_ "however; We may more” fafely conctudle it to 
have been a work of the Danes, than of the 
Romans, boch becauſe of its irregularity, and 
Adi being omitrediy Htoninus. The place where 
wee hafte aref dis at preſent cal'd Shilling u 
aud more anviently Ziff Et, as having 
been the poſſeſnon ef che family of Meilling.] 
Mat far eff (I cannot be particular in the 
Okefot?: | -Was Oleforu, [which, in the reign'of K. 
ZBteplien or before, Was the inheritance" ef the 
Ala | np Arya) Lineohniw. (calPd by tbe French 
g Mabel) and Ale being an uſual name in 
that family, it wus ſotnetimes nam'd Aurtford 
Mured, as in the 9 Edw. 1; and fometimes 
uc for Nichel, as in the 10 Edward 1; when 
the Lord thereof proeur'd it a Fair and Mar 
et. The difference and reaſon! of the nume, is 
the more worthy of obſervation, becauiſt᷑ it ſe- 
cures us againſt an error, that theſe might be di- 
ſtinct places. ] After wards, it was the chief Barony 
of R the ſon of Pagan; commonly 'calPd 
Firz- Payne: he married the daughter of Gai. 
Nest. C. A + Brier, who alſo had his Barony in theſe we- 
Dagd. Bar, fletn parts in Edward the g's reign; but for 
par. 419/373 want of heirs male of the family of e een 
from whom the common people, to this day, 
„ © corruptly-call the place Fipen Okford, )] the 
* titles of Baron Fitz-Payne, and * Brien, coming 
fun Payne, Bart to the Poynings (Barons alſo in that age,) 
Barons £ri did by a daughter of their family, in the reign 
n. Henry 6, cemer S with e 
% in ithe Peres Facts of Northumberland B 
+ The tag, C. ithin'the memory of che + laſt age fave one, 
by the favour of Henry 8, the dignity of Baron 
Poynings reviv'd in Thomas Kang 5 a war-like 
man, ho had many illegitimate children; and, 
with him, it fon expird. n 


9248 
* 1 © 


s, Brirmtiuss town, the ſeat of the ancient and 
Knightly family of the Rogers. [In which fa- 
mily-it continud, till Sir William Portman pur- 
thas'd it, who left it to Henry Portman, his adopt- 
ed heir; and he, by ' buildings and otherwiſe, 
much ador d and improv'd if. This was held 
in Grand Sergeanty by a pretty odd jocular 


army for forty days whey he ſbould make war in Scot- 
land (forme Records ſay in Wales, ) bare-headed and 
bere-foeted, in his Shirt and Linnen-drawers, hold- 
ing in one hand a bow without a ſtring, in the otber 
an arrow without feathers] Next it goes toBland-, 
ford, a Market-town : which, having bezn by an 
*The laſt, C. accident burnt down in the“ laſt age ſave one, 
was rebuilt, with great advantage, in point of 

beauty and number of inhabitants. [This is an 

ancient burrough, which in the 22 Edward 3. and 

the 33 Edward 3. ſent Burgeſſes to Parliament. 

In the 34 Edward 1. Henry Lacy Lord of the 

manour of Kingften-Lacy, had divers Burgeſſes 

in it, belonging to that manour, paying in all 

40s. a year, rent; and of late years, it hath 

been honour'd, by giving the Title of Marquis 

to the Illuſtrious General, John Duke of Marl- 
borough.] From thence, flowing by Tarrent 

(part of the large 588 of Henry Port- 

man]) where Richard Poor Biſhop of Saliſbury 

founded a little Nunnery ; it haſtens to that an- 
Vindogladia. cient town, call'd Vindegladia, and mention'd by 
Antoninus; by the Saxons call'd Wynbupnpam, 
now commonly Winburne, and from its Mo- 

. naſtery, Winburnminfter : From hence it is juſt 
16 miles to Dercheſter ; the ſame diſtance that 
Antoninus makes between Vindogladia and Dur- 
ne varia. I ſuppoſe, it took the name from its 
ſituation between two rivers [the Stoure and 
Alen: ] for Windugledy in Britiſh ſignifies be- 
tween two ſwords; and, that the Britains call'd 
their rivers peculiarly by the name of ſwords, 


Blandford. 


Winburne. 


Stoure. - 
Alen. 


n n n up, is hard 40" tetermine 4 


From hence the $/0irr+cpafſes. by Briegſton, that 


62 
—— 


of Mi buten; that is, the mouth "of '#+bb - 
words, becauſe two rivers talldGledian, that is; 
word, run into it. The modern name alſo 
ſeems to be taken from Rivers; for M inburne is 

4 compound of Yin & piece of the old word, and . 
the Saxon Burne, ſignifying a river; by the ad Burn, what 
dition of which word, they were wont to ex- gang the 
preſs the names of places that ſtood by the 
water-fide. The town is ſeated at the foot of a 

hill; being large, and very well inhabited. 


It vas of great reputation in the Saxon times I 
believe,” upon no other account, but for the 


Remains of the Roman Y wm; s oe oy 
year 713. when Cutbburg, ſiſtet to Tha King © "OI 
the W eft-Saxons, being weary of a marry'd life, hay 

ad procur'd a divorce from her huſband the | 
King of the Northumbrians; fhe founded a 


Nunhery here, which being confum'd by abe. 
a new Church was erected in the place, with 'a 


fair Vault under the Choir, and a very high ſpire 
(beſides the ſteeple,) [which is now fal'n, and 
nothing remains, but the fine Tower on which 

it J Into this, Prebendaries were intro- 
ducd, inſtead of Nuns; where, in the memory _ 
of che laſt age ſave one, Reginald Pocle was“ The laſt, 
Dean, Who afterwards was made Cardinal, and © 
8 of Canterbury; adding to the no- 
bility of his birth (for he had royal blood in his 
veins) the ornaments of piety, wiſdom, and 
eloquence. [He was ſon to Margaret Poole, 
Counteſs of Saliſbury and daughter to George 
Duke of Clarence, who was brother to King 
Favwatd tie forireh. King Echelifred (ons of 
the beſt of Princes, and brother of Alfred) who 
was lain in a battle with the Danes at Witting 
ham, lies buried in this Church; upon whoſe 


tomb ( not long fince repair d) this Inſcripti- So faid, 
on is to be read: 8 


* 
115 


ann. 1607. 


IN HOC LOCO QVIESCIT 
CORPVS S. ETHEL DREDI RE- 
GIS WEST-SAXONVM, MARTY- 
RIS, QVI ANNO DOMINI DCCCLXXII. 
XXIII. APRILIS, PER MANVS 
DANORYM. PAGANORVM OC- 


k 'S CVBVIT, i. e. 
tenure; viz. By finding a man to go before the Rings Ae 


In this place reſts the body of S. Etheldred Kin 
of the Weſt-Saxons, Martyr, who in the year o 
our Lord PCCCLXXII. on the XXIII of April, 


fell by the hands of the Pagan Dancs. 


Near whom, lies buried Gertrude Marchioneſs of 
Exeter, and mother of Edward Courtney, the 
laſt Earl of Devonſhire of, that family; and on 
the other ſide of the Choir, John de Beaufort 
Duke of Somerſet, with his wife; whoſe daugh- 
ter Margaret Counteſs of Richmond, Mother 
of Henry 7. a Princeſs of extraordinary piety, 
founded a ſchool in this place for the education «x 
of youth; [which hath ſince been conſiderably 
improved, by the bounty of Queen Elizabeth. ] 
But to ſhift the ſcene from the Church to the 
Town. When the Danes endeavour'd to raiſe 

a civil War among the Engliſh, and had broken 
the alliance between King Edward the, elder, 
and ZXthelwald his kinſman ; Zthelwald, high- 
ly ambitious of Government, and out of an in- 
veterate hatred to his Prince, fortified this place 
with the ſtrongeft Works he could contrive. 
But aſſoon as Edward approach'd with his Ar- 
my, and had encamp'd at Baddan-byyiyz, now 
call'd Badbury, he fled to his Confederates the gadbury. 
Danes. This Badbury is a hill ſcarce two miles 
off, entrench'd with a triple ditch, where, they 
ſay, a Caſtle ſtood, formerly the ſeat of the 
Weſt-Saxon Kings. But if ever there was ſuch 

a one, it is now ſo entirely deſtroy'd, that I. 


is plain from Aberduglediau the Britiſh name could not diſcover the leaſt footſteps of it. [It 
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'thro' the hands of Quincie 


- 


by King James 13 having come to the Crown 
by Henry 4, Son to 


ſeveral publick Employments, in the 


ng 
Salis- 


from the Earls of Leiceſter : (for King Henry 1. 
ve it to Robert Earl of Mellent, and Leice: 
er 3) and at laſt, both places came to the houſe 


of Lancaſter, who (as I have ſaid) had)a.,par- 


ticular favour for Winburn. [It is now. e 

Kingfton-hall, and the poſſeſſion of the family of 
Banks, of whom Sir Ralph Banks built upon it 
a e and his Grandfather Sit John 


Banks bought it of the adopted Son of Charles 
Blunt Earl of Devonſhire, to whom it was given 


ohn of Gaunt Duke of 
Lancaſter.] At a little diſtance from Winburn, 
the Stoure receives a ſmall river call'd Aen; up- 
on which ſtands St. Giles Winburn, the ſeat of 
te honourable and ancient Family of Apley, 

ni 


ts. [It came b 


deſcent to the Earl of 
tbury, from Sir 


thony Aſbley (who was in 
reign 
Queen Elizabeth;) he having given his only 
e and heir in marriage to Sit Job Cooper 
of Rockbourn in Hampſhire, who had iſſue by 


her, Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper; who in the year 


1661. was made a Peer of this Realm by the 
title of Baron A/bley of Vinburn St. Giles; having 
choſen that title purſuant to an Article in the 
aforeſaid Marriage, That if Sir John Cooper or his 
Heirs ſhould come to be honoured with the de- 


gree of Peerage, they ſhould take that for their 


Alum. 


Oranborne. 
® Aquis ir, i- 
eum. 


title.] Upon the ſame river, ſtands Fickhampton 

once the patrimonial eſtate of the Barons o 

Maltravers; the laſt of whom, in the reign of 
Edward 3. left only two daughters; one, mar- 
ry'd to Jabn de Arundel, the grandfather of John 
Earl of Arundel, who left to his heirs the title of 
Baron of Maltravers; the other, to Robert le Rous, 
and afterwards to John Keynes, a 
hence the Stoure paſſes by Canford; below which, 
James Baron of Montjoy (a great Virtuoſo, par- 
ticularly in Metals,) to make Coperas and 
Alum. Tt was from this place alſo, that John 
Earl of Warren forcibly took away Alice Lacy 
the wife of Thomas Earl of Lancaſter, to his 
own great ſhame, and no leſs damage to all 
England : as appears at large by our Chronicles. 
Here, the river Stourne leaves Dorſetſhire, and 
running thro' ſome parts of Hantſhire, diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Ocean ; having firſt re- 
ceiv'd a little river which runs by Cranborne,. a 


ed | be reſtor'd ; he utterly 


Knight. From 


. 


Aubr. 
I 


feof 


»Oſmund, . 
Matt. Par. 1 


Altes. A long timo 
chard. 2. in the 21ſt year of his reign 
en de Beaufort, ſon to John of Gaunt and Earl 
of Somerſet, to be Marquiſs of Dorſet; of which 
honour he was afterwards deprived by Henry 
the 4th, out of ſpite to Richard 2. And when 
in full Parliament, the Houſe of Commons 
(with, whom he was much in favour) did earneſt- 
ly, intercede, that his dignity of Margue/5: might 
refus d it, as an up- 
ſtart title, never known in the world before ; 
and his ig Brother Thomas de Beaufort 
was. created of Dorſet, -who - afterwards, 
for his great valour, was honour'd , 
with the title of Duke of Exeter, and the 
overnment of the County 
he gallantly defended - Harflew in Normandy 
ainſt the French, and defeated the Earl of 

p =porth in a pitch'd battle. After his de- 


by Henry 


of Harcourt. For Harcourt. _ 


ceaſe without iflue, He 6, created Edmund, 
of the ſame Houſe of Lancaſter, firſt Earl, 


and then Marqueſs, of Dorſet, and at laſt Duke 


of Somerſet ; whoſe ſons being all cut-off in the 


of | Civil Wars, and the Houſe of Lancaſter. quite 


routed, Edward 4 created Thomas Grey. of 
8 Rally of rh who you his * 
(for the Kin , marry'd Grey's mother,) 
tlio of Boner when in right of his wife 
| he * come to the eſtate of the Bon- 
| N 


great 

in this and 2 Counties. 
'Thimas his fon, and Henry his grandſon by the 
ſaid Thomas, ſucceeded him; which laſt 'was 
created Duke of Suffolk by Edward 6, upon 
his marriage with Frances, daughter. of Charles 
Brandon Duke of Suffolk, and Niece to King 
Henry 8, by his ſiſter. He ſuffer d for High- 
Treaſon in Queen Mary's reign; having had 
too late. Experience, how dangerous a thing it 


is to marry into Royal Families, and to en- 


courage one's ſelf, or others, in that kind of 
Ambition. * oi | Fs 
From this time, the title of Dor/et was con- 
ferr'd on none; till King James [the firſt] in 
the beginning of his reign, advanc'd Thomas 
Sackvil, Baron of Buckhurſt, Lord Treaſurer 
of England (a perſon of great Wiſdom and 


Application) to the Earldom of Dor/et ; as a 


juſt reward of his extraordinary merit, and emi- 
nent ſervices to the Publick. [Who dying of 
an Apoplexy, April 19. 1608, was ſucceeded 
by Robert his ſon and heir; whoſe ſecond fon 
Richard ſucceeded his father; Thæmas the eldeſt 
ſon dying before, and unmarry'd. This Ri- 
chard dying without iſſue, his younger brother 


Town very well water'd ; where in the year of | Sir Edward Sackuil ſucceeded him in his ho- 


our Lord 930. Aikvard a nobleman (ſirnam'd 
Meaw from his fair complexion,) founded a little 
Monaſtery, which Robert Fitz- Haimon a Norman 


(to whom the Eſtate of Ailward deſcended) re- 


Viſcount 
Cranborne. 
1604. 


mov'd to Tewkeſbury ; leaving only a Monk or 
two here. From ilward, it came through the 
hands of the Clares Earls of Gloceſter, and 
Burbs Earls of Ulſter, to Lionel Duke of Cla- 
rence, and by him to the Crown. Robert Cecil 


was Viſcount of Cfanborne ; whom King James 
[the 1ſt] in the firſt year of his reign, did, in 
conſideration of his great Wiſdom, honour with 
the title of Baron Cecil of Eſſendon ; in his ſe- 
cond year, with that of Viſcount Cranborne; and 
in his third, with the title 

"6 


of Earl of Saliſbury. 


nours, who, firſt, was Lord Chamberlain to 
Queen Mary, wife of King Charles 1, and af- 
terwards Lord Chamberlain to the King. His 
ſon Richard was next Earl, and was ſucceeded 
by Charles his ſon by the Lady Frances, daughter 
to Leonel Earl ot Middleſex, and at length heir 
to James Earl of Middleſex her brother; upon 
which account the ſaid Charles was created Earl 


1553» 


of Middleſex by Letters Patents bearing date 


April 14. 27 Car. 2; in which honours, he was 
ſucceeded by his only Son Lionel-Cranfield Sack- 
vil, the preſent Earl. ] 

There are in this County 248 Pariſhes. 
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feveet Cyperus graſs or Eng Galingale. Found by - 

ge Pls growing wild in Dor- — Ie of Purerk Dorſetſbire, i 
ſetſhire. 1015 frutex odoratus Septentrionalium, Elæ- 
. 5 9 agnus Cordi J. H. Myrtus Brabantica, ſive Elæ- 


| ia oe Gramen r Nene 8 re Rhuy 8 9 9 
5 tomentoſum, Calamograſtis vorun- | Sylveſtris five Myrtus"Brabantica'v ica | 2 
dam, & vulgi Gramen plumoſum Lob. Belg.Gr. C B. Gaule, fivert Willour br Dutch Myrtle, In 4 
'arundinaceum penicult molli ſpadicea majus | ban levy! mag ground near” Warthen in this 4 
C. B. The ſoft or woolly Reed-graſs. This groweth in 
the * dry 12 1 in — Countries of this | Malva — marina noſtras Park. Ex ea 
Kingdom, e cially in Dor ſenſbire Park. p. 1182. 71 Tree mallow. About the nnn calld 
am ſuſpicious, there will 7 10 ſuch graſs _ _ „Chet, in Portland and. | 
this or any other County of England : neit Sedum Portlandicum Ad. and majus marinum 
4 what ſort of 'Grdſs Lobel meant * af Anglicum Part. Portland Sengr 2 
title. See bis deſcription of bi own tranſlation out of |/o n of this Fr oe > we having | 
bis Dutch Herbal, in Parkinſon. ſeen nor beard of it at P Portland, J not Ns 
Carduus ſtellatus luteusfoliis Cyani C. B. Sol-| 'hought it worth 3 but i 1 1 find it in 
ſtitialis C. R. Spina Solſtitialis J. B. Cardui ſtel- eme Catalogues of Gardens | | 
lati varietas, jacea lutea clufii Lab. S. Barnaby's Vermicularis frutex minor Ger fruticoſa al- . 
T hiftle. By the hedges not far from Cirenceſter in tera Part Sedum minus fructicoſum C. B. An | 
Gloceſterſhire, Mr. Bobert. Cali ſpecies ſeu Vermicularis marina n! 
| Cyperus longus Ger. longus odoratus Part. ſcens J. B.  Shrub-Stonecrop, or rather G of Bee. 
odoratus radice longa, ſeu C yperus Officinarum | On the ftone baich running the ſhore of 
C. B. 2 8 95 ſparſa eciolh J. B. The ordinary | ſvire almoſt to Portland Nand. 
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well as of Gaule. 
Thomas + of Liege, à very learned man, was of opinion, that Belgæ is a German word, becauſe the f Leodiu 
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EX theDurotriges, to the North and Eaſt, were the Belge; who, from 
the name and other good authorities, Jeem io have come into Þritain from 
among the Belge, 4 F 4 of Gaule, For 'the Belgæ (as Cefar learn'd of 


"> 7 
1 * =_ Ui :be Rhemi) were deſe from the Germans, and paſſing 0:er the Rhine, 
_—_— | were induc d by the fruitfulneſs of the Place, to ſettle there, ajter they had 
expell d the Gault. From whence (as the ſame Auther has it) they paſs d 
cover into Britain, to plunder and conquer; and were all call'd by the 
names of the Cities wh they had been born, and from whence they 
came over thither; and making war upon the Inhabitants, they ſettled 

POT og there, and began to cultivate the Land. 7? does not preciſely appear, at 
what time they came over; unleſs poſſibly Divitiacus, King of the Sueſſiones, who ficuriſh'd befere 
Ceſar, might tranſplant the Belge hither. For be had the government of a great part of Britain as 
| Neither is it clear, from whence the name of Belgz ſhould come. Hubert 


Germans call the Gauls aud Italians Wallen, and ſome of them term them Welgen. John Goropius a 
Belgian, will have it to come from the Belgick word Belke, fignifying Anger, as if they were more prone 
to anger than others. But ſince the name of Belgæ does not ſeem to be properly deriv'd from the language 
us'd at this day by the Low-Dutch, which is almoſt the ſame with our Engliſh-Saxcn (fer it uns 
carried thither by thoſe Saxons, which Charles the Great tranſplanted into Brabant and Flanders ;) 
Jam inclined to favour the opinion of thoſe, who fetch it from the old Gauliſh tongue (which our 


Welſh in a great meaſure keep entire, and who will have the Belgz ſo nam'd from Pel, i. e. remote. 


Por they were the remoteſt People in Gaule; and at the greateſt diſtance from the Roman Province, 
as well in ſituation, as in breeding and humanity. And the Poet tells us, that the Morini, à people 
of Gallia Belgica, were the moſt remote, when he calls them, Extremi hominum, the remeteſt 


part of mankind. But now let us come to our Belgz, whoſe territories were very large, viz. Somer- 


ſetſhire, 


_ 


Wiltſhire, and the inner part of Hamſnire. 


S8 ON ERSETYAHIR E. 


HE 1 of Somerſet, call - 
ed by the Saxons Sumunrære- 
reyne; (as the Inhabitants were 
called Sumunrærar, Sumon- 
ræte, and Sumænrærar; now] 


\ J. 
> | 2 | 5 £ : , 
—B commonly Somerſetſhire,) is a 


large and plentiful country. On the north, 


the Severn-ſea beats upon it, to the weſt it 
bounds upon Devonſhire, to the ſouth upon 
Dorſetſhire, and to the eaſt upon Wiltſhire, 
and part of Gloceſterſnire. The ſoil is very 
rich, and chiefly employ'd in grain and paſtu- 
rage; it is very populous, and tolerably well 
furniſh'd with harbours. Some think, this name 
was firſt given it, becauſe the air is gentle and 
as it were a ſummer-air, in thoſe parts; in which 


| ſenſe the Britains at this day call it Glad- arbaf, 
- tranſlating the word out of our language. But 
the truth is, as in ſummer-time it may really 


be term'd a ſummer- country, ſo no leſs may it in 
the winter-ſeaſon be call'd a winter- country: ſo 
wet, moiſt, and marſhy it is for the moſt part; 
which makes it very troubleſome to travellers. 
However, I ſhall not ſcruple to affirm that this 
name was certainly given it from Somerton, for- 
merly the chief and moſt celebrated town of 
the County; ſince Aſer, a very ancient Au- 
thor, calls it every where, the County of So- 
mertun. | | 

Upon the Severn-ſea (where this County bor- 
ders on the Daumonii) the two firſt places we 
meet with, are Porloct, in Saxon Ponrlocan; 


Watchet. and Watchet, formerly Wecedpoort; two harbours, 


which in the year 886. ſuffer'd very much from 


the fury of the Danes. ¶ Watebet was again har- Chron. ddt 


rals'd by them ann. 997. and amongſt the reſt 
of the neighbours in thoſe weſterly parts, ſuf- 
fer'd whatever fire and ſword could inflict. Par- 
lock was the place where Harold landed from 
Ireland (ann. 1052.) who, being oppos'd by the 
inhabitants and neighbouring people, ſlew great 
numbers of them, and carry'd off a large booty.] 


Between theſe two lies Dunſtor-caſtle, in a low Dunſtor. 


ground, every way ſhut up with hills, except on 
that ſide which faces the ſea. It was built by 


the Moions or Mobuns, from whom it came, by The family d 
This family of the the Mobur, 
Mobuns was for a long time very famous and or Mow. 


bargrin, to the Luterells. 


powerful, and flouriſh'd from the days of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror (under whom the caſtle 
was built) to the reign of Richard 2. Of the 
ſame Family, were two Earls of this County, 
William, and Reginald who was depriv'd of that 
honour in the Barons wars. From that time, 
their. poſterity were in the number of Barons, 
the 3” ran A Jobn, left three daughters, Phi- 
lippa wife of Edward Duke of York, Elizabeth 
marry'd to William de Monte-acuto or Montacute, 
ſecond earl of Salisbury of that name, and 
Mawd to the Lord Leftrange of Knokyn. The 
mother of theſe (as the ſtory goes) obtain'd of 
her huſband, below this town, ſo much ground 


for a“ Common to the inhabitants, as ſhe could * Compaſcu- 
go about barefoot in one day, [Near this Ca-u #2: 
le, is Minbead, which was, with many other x{nhead. | 


Lordſhips, given by William the Conqueror to 
| Sir 
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came to that of Laterell. It is one of the moſt 


. frequented to Ireland, and is of late 
improved by the catching of Herrings, which 


come up the Severn about Michaelmas, in migh- 


ſent hence to Markets up the Mediterrancan, 
with advantage. In the 12th year of Wil- 
„ 9. liam the zd, a hae Nears for the re- 
covering, ſecuring, ing in repair, 
this " far Le and firppert of the te. 


vigation and trade of this kingdom. On the rocks 
and where the Severn waſhes them, 
Old Cleve. more eſpecially near Old-Clere, between Dun- 
Lichen Mari- ſtor Watchet, grows the Lichen Marinus 
| | (Sea-Liverwort) commonly called Laver. Hi- 
ther, when the Tide is out, the Inhabitants come 
and gather it, and, when cleanſed and picicled, 
ſend it to- a great diſtance; being of a pleaſant 
taſte, very nouriſhing, a good antiſcorbutick, 
and of excellent uſe by way of diet and me- 
dicine. In this vale, lies Orchard-Wyudbam, once 
belonging to the Orchards, who had formerly 
great poſſeſſions in this Country. From them 
it came to the Sydenbams, and from them by 
marriage to the Wyndbams. Near which place, 
at Nettlecomb, was a ſeat of the Rawleighs, whoſe 
Monuments are ſtill to be ſeen in the Pariſh- 
Church; and who were ſucceeded by the Treve- 
haus, of Corniſh extraction, enriched afterwards 
by marriages, with great eſtates in Devonſhire 
and this County, particularly in and near this 
ace, In this neighbourhood, is Quantocts- 
ad, for many years one of the ſeats of the 
ancient family of Luterell; of whom, Robert 
was ſummoned to Parliament among the Ba- 
rons of this Realm in the 23d year of Edward 
the firſt. From Eaft-Quantock-Head, runs a ridge 
of hills (of the ſame name) through a rich 
Country, ſouthward, as far as the vale of 
Taunton-Dean; affording a proſpect, extremely 
1 to. the eye, by reaſon of it's great va- 
riety of ſea and land, of barrenneſs and fruit- 
fulneſs. At the ſouth-end of which hills, is Co- 
thurſton, the ancient ſeat of the family of Stawet, 
which is of great antiquity in this County; 
but the houſe was, in the Civil wars, brought to 
a heap of Ruins .] | 
Near the caftle of Dunſtor aforeſaid, are two 
- ſmall villages, dedicated to two of their Coun- 
try ſaints: Carenton is the name of the one, from 
Carentocus the Britain; the other, St. Decombes, 
from Decumanus, who ſetting fail out of South- 
Wales, landed here (as we find it in an ancient 
Aonal) in a horrid deſert full of ſhrubs and briars, 
the woods thick and cloſe.” ſtretched out a vaſt way 
both in length and breadth, ſtrutting up with lofty- 
mountains, ſever d wonderfully by the hollow vallies. 
Here, having bid farewell to the vanities of the 
world, he was ſtab'd by an Aſſaſſin, and ſo 
: ' got the reputation of a Saint among the com- 
Wtoke-Curcy. mon people. Stoke-Curcy, a Barony ſo nam'd 
Wanily of the from the Lords of it, lies at a little greater di- 
Facies. ſtance from the ſea; the ſea: of William de Curcy, 
Butler to King Henry 1. Of which family, 
de Cur. was that Jobn de Curcy who ſubdued Ulſter in 
Ireland, a perſon deſign'd by nature to be great 
and honourable, endu'd with a brave Spirit and. 
a majeſty of Soul; whoſe ſignal valour muſt be 
* learnt from the lriſh Hiſtories. [More eaſtward 
from hence, at ſome diſtance from the ſea, is 
Cannington, at or about which place, in the year 
1010. we find the Danes practiſing their old 
methods of burning and plunder. The preſent 
name agrees well with the ancient * Caningan, 
and the ſituation of it, with the Marches of 
that army. Nor does the mænſcer (the marches) 
which is added to it, leſs confirm the opinion, 
it being, as hath been ſaid (eſpecially in the 
winter) extreme wet and fenny. This place on 


Pin 
14 
| innington. 


1 Chron. 
x. M. 8. 


ty ſhoals, and being caught and cured, are 
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e William T Mobun; from whoſe Family it given by. ing Chatles the 2d, to the Lord 


ift6rd of Chudleigh.] From the adjoynin 
coaſt to the Stertpornt, the ſhore Near bo 
little and little, where two of the largeſt rivers 
in the whole County meeting together, empty 
themſelves at one mouth, call'd by Ptolemy the 
zſtuary of Uzella, from the river Ivell, which The eſtuary 
leaves that name before it comes hither. It ri-of Ca. 
ſes in Dorſetſhire, and, at it's firſt coming into 
Somerſetſhire, gives name to a well frequented 
market-town call'd Evell, and receives a little Evell. 
river, upon which is Camalet, a ſteep mountain, 2 g 
of a very difficult aſcent, on the top whereof 1 
are the plain footſteps of an old decay'd Camp, pag. 60. 
and a triple rampier of earth caſt up, including Bye Po- 
20 acres. The inhabitants call it Arthur's palace; ? 00.998 $4. 
but that it was really a work of the Romans, is | 
plain from the Roman Coins daily dug-up 
there [ The hill is a mile in compaſs at the Leland's 
top, four trenches circling it, and between each - «75h 
of them an earthen wall. On the very top of Solder, 
the hill, as hath been ſaid, is an Area of 20 Notes upon 
acres or more, where in ſeveral places, as Le-Polyolb. 
land obſerves, might be ſeen the foundations of 
walls. And there was much duſky blew ſtone 
which the people of the adjoyning villages ha 
in his Time carry'd away. Beſides the coins, 

Stow tells us of a filver horſe-ſhoe, there dug- 
up, in the memory of that age; and Leland & - 
ſcribes it in a kind of extaſie; Good Lord, what 
deep ditches, what high walls, what precipices are 
bere ! In ſhort, I look upon it as a very great wonder 
both of Art and Nature.) Whatthe Romans might 
call it, I am altogether ignorant; unleſs it be that 
Caer Calemion which we meet with in Ninnius's 
2 by a —— ſition of letrers for Ca- 
melion. Cadbury the adjoining little village, may Cadbury. 
probably enough be thought that Cathbregion 75 
where Arthur (as Ninnius has it) routed the 
Saxons in a memorable Battle. Another town 
of the ſame name, North Cadbury, was given by 
King Henry 3, to Nicholas de Moles, who had Moeles. 
marry'd Hawiſia one of the two Co-heirs of 
James de Novo mercatu, or New-market. This 
man's poſterity liv'd a long time in great ſplen- 
dour, till John, in Edward 3d's time, dying, 
left only iſſue 2 daughters, Muriela, and Iſabel; 
this marry'd to William Botereaux, and the other 
to Thomas Courtney. [A funeral Inſcription u 
on the northern wall of St. Margaret's Weſt. 
minſter, mentions one Fohn Mulys of Halſton 
in Devonſhire, familid oriundum ſui nominis, que 
inſignita erat olimtitulo de North Cadbury, i. e. de- 
ſcended from a family of that name, which 
was formerly diſtinguiſhed by the title of North- 
Cadbury. It continu'd in the family of the Bo- 
tereaux, till the Death of William the laſt Lord 
Botereaux, who dying 2 Edward 4. without iſſue- 
male, this Lordſhip, with a very great inheri- 
tance, deſcended to Margaret his Daughter and 
ſole heir, marry'd to Robert Lord Hungerford, 
from whom it deſcended to Mary Lady Hunger- 
ford their great Grand-daughter, who was mar- 
ry'd to Edward Lord Haſtings and Hungerford, 
father to George the firſt of that ſirname Earl 
of Huntingdon; in which family it continu'd 
to the reign of wang James 1. that Sir Francis 
Haſtings, younger ſon to Francis Earl of Hun- 
tingdon being poſſeſs'd of the ſame, and having 
no children, did alienate it.] 

From hence the river Ivell runs to IJſchalis, Iſchalis. 
mention'd by Antoninus, now Ivelceſter, call'd [velceſter, 
(if I miſtake not) in Ninnius's Catalogue Ponta- 
vel-coit, for Pont-Ivel-Coit, i. e. a bridge over 
the Ivel in a wood; and by Florence of Wor- 
ceſter, Givelceſter. It is now famous for nothing 
but the market, and the antiquity of the place; 
for now and then they dig-up Coins of the Ro- 
man'Emperours, of gold, braſs, and ſilver. That 


it was formerly large, and encompaſs'd with a 
| double 
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5 double wall, is evident from the. ruins. 


[Le 


— 3 


fon, Sir Edward Phili dying ſome years 


land ſays, it is one of the moſt ancient” Towns | ſince; leſt no ifſue-male;)*] built at the foot of D 
in all that quarter; and that it had had 4 Pa- 


riſh-Churches; the ruins of two of them were 


ſtanding in his time, the third was quite demo- | of freeſtone ſquared, very large 


liſhed, and one uſed.] About the coming-in of 


the Normans it was a populous place, having in 


© Burgenſer, | 


it a hundred and ſeven * Burghers. And at that 
time it was a place of ſtrength, and well for- 
tify d; for in the year of Chriſt 1088. when the 
Nobility of England had form'd a wicked Con- 


ſpiracy to depoſe William Rufus, in order to 


Muchelney. 


Polred riv. 


advance Robert his Brother Duke of Normandy 
to the throne, Robert Moubray a warlike man, 
after he had burnt Bathe, vigorouſly aſſaulted 
this place; but in- vain. However, time has 
done what he could not do; having at laſt as 
it were ſtorm d and taken it. pl 75; 

A little more inward, the confluence of ell 


and Pedred form a river-Iſland call'd Muchelney, 


i. e. the large Iſland, wherein are fome Re- 
mains of the walls of an old Monaſtery, which 
Hiſtorians tell us was built by king Athelſtan. 
Pedred, commonly Parrot, riſes in the very ſouth- 
bound of the County, and, with a winding 
chanel runs by Crukerne, in Saxon Cnucenne; 
eaſt from whence, lies Chard, which ſtands fo 
igh, as to have in it a ſtream of water, that 


by being turned (as it eaſily may be) north or 


Hinton St. 
rge. 


ſouth, will run, as is affirm'd, either into the 
Severn, .or the South Sea. Near which, lies 


 Whitlakington, the ſeat of the Spekes, in a rich 


and healthy foil; who have, for many Ceutu- 
ries, flouriſhed in Devonſhire and this County; 
there being reckoned, 'in the genealogy thereof, 
from Richard le Eſpec to the preſent heir, no leſs 
than 20 deſcents. | «Re 

Below Crook-horne, is Hinton St. George, on 
a plain, raiſed higher than the rich feeding 
Country adjacent, and much lower than the 


. neighbouring hills; from which plain, in a clear 


day, there is a vaſt proſpect, extended wide, to 
both the Seas. This excellency of the: ſituation 
by nature, has been greatly improved by new- 
modelling of the Park, and adorning it with 
Plantations; and by ſpacious and beautiful Gar- 
dens. It is the ſeat of John Earl Powlet; whoſe 
family, being of the ancient Gentry of this 


County, and of great figure in it, was by King 


Eaft- Che- 
nock. 
Philoſoph. 
Tranſ. N. 56. 
Pedderton. 


Charles the iſt, made noble under the title of 
Baron Powlet of Hinton; which Q. Anne changed 
into that of Baron Hinton St. George, with 
the addition of two other titles, viz. Viſcount 
of the ſame place, and Earl.Powlet. 

Then the Pedred runs near Eaſt Chenock,where 
is a Salt-ſpring, adove 20 miles from the Sea; 
and ſo] by Pedderton, to which it gave the name; 
formerly Pedridan, the palace of King Ina, now 
famous only for a Market and Fair, procur'd 
of Henry 6. by Henry Daubeney. Then the Parret 


runs into the vel, and robs it of its name 
Mentacute, in Three miles hence, to the eaſt, it ſalutes Mon- 


Domeſday 
Montag ud. 

+ Leland 
ſays, he had 
this by 

hear ſay. 
Annals of 
Glaſſenbury. 


tacute, ſo nam'd by the Earl of Moriton brother 
By the mother's ſide to William 1. ( + who built 
a caſtle on the very top of the hill, and a Re- 
ligious houſe at the bottom of it,) becauſe it 
riſes by degrees into a ſharp point; whereas, 
before that time, it was nam'd || Logore/ſburg [or 
Logaresburch) and Biſchopeſteon. But the caſtle 
has been quite deſtroy'd and gone, theſe many 
years, and the ſtones carry'd off, to build the 
Religious houſe, and other things. Afterwards 
on the very top of the hill, was a Chapel ere- 
cted and dedicated to S. Michael; the arch and 
roof ee . built of hard ſtone, and the aſcent 
to it round the mount, up ſtone ſtairs, for near 


half a mile, Now, that the Monaſtery and Cha- 


pel are both demoliſh'd, the greateſt ornament 
it has, is a beautiful houſe, which the worthy Sir 
Edward Philips Knight, Serjeant at Law {whoſe 


- * 


the mountain. { This is one of the moſt remar- 
kable buildings in the weſt of England, being 
in , 2 a beau- 
tiful and magnificent Front.] The place gave 
name to the honourable family of Monta- Lords of 
cutes, deſcended from Drago the Young. Of this Montacute. 
family there were four Earls of Salisbury; the * Juveno. 
laſt left iflue one only daughter, who by Richard 
Nevil, had the famous Richard Earl of Warwick 
(that Mbirluund of En „) and Jobn Mar- + Turbinen, 
queſs of Montacute; both kill'd in the battle of 
Barnet, in the year 1472. But the title of Baron 
Montacute was confer d upon Henry Poole (Son 
of - Margeret, daughter of George Duke of Cla- 
rence by a daughter of the ſame Richard, Nevil 
Earl of Warwick) in the time of King Henry 8, 
who preſently after beheaded him. Queen 
Mary beſtow'd the title and honour of Viſcount 
| Montacute upon Anthony Brown, whoſe grandmo- 
ther was daughter of John Nevil Marqueſs of | His grand- 
Montacutey ¶ ¶ and this Honour ſtill continues in child, by a 
the ſame Family.] . bre en. e 
Next to this, is Odcombe, which, tho* but a Odcombe. 
very ſmall town, muſt not be omitted, becauſe 
it has had its Baron, William de Briewer (for ſo Barons 
his father was calFd, as being born in a bearh . 
who having great intereſt at Court, and being 
a particular Favourite of Richard 1, was re- 
ſpected and careſſed · by all; and fo got a very 
large eſtate, with which, by the marriage of 
his daughters (for his ſon dy'd without iſſue) he 
made a great acceſſion to the eſtates of the Brees, 
Wakes, Mobuns, La: ferts, and Percys. [And hard 
by, is Brimpton, the habitation of Sir Philip nr. 
denbam, Baronet; whoſe Family hath lived for | 
many Centuries in this County, with great 
repute.] Below Odcombe, at a little diftance, , is 
Stoke under Hamden, where the had theirstoke: 
caſtle, and built a College. This family, fur- 
nam'd de Gornaico, and commonly Gornay, was- 
very ancient and illuſtrious, deſcended from the 
ſame ſtock with the Warrens Earls of Surry, 


1 


and the M:rtimers. But in + the laſt age ſave one,+ The laſt, C. 


it was extinct, and parylf that eſtate came by 
the Hamptons, to ho knightly family of - the 
Newtons, who value themſelves upon a Welſh 
extraction, and that, not long ago, they were 
call'd Carauocts. Nor muſt we forget to men- 
tion that Matthew Gornay was bury'd here, a 
ſtout ſoldier in-the time of Edward 3. who 
|. dy'd in the 96th year of his age, after he had I Sept. 26. 
been (as the Inſcription [in French] witneſſeth) ann. 406. 
at the ſiege of D'algizer againſt the Saracens, 
and at the battles of Benamazin, Scluſe, Creſſie, 
Ingenos, Poifticrs ; and Nazara, in Spain. 3 

Next, the Parret waters Martock, a little mar- Martock. 
ket-town, which formerly William of Bologne | 
ſon to King Stephen, gave to Faramuſius of Bo- Faramuſius 
logne, bote only daughter and heir Sibill, was of Bologne. 
marry'd to Ingelram de Fienes, and from them Fienes 
are deſcended the Fienes Barons of Dacre, 
and the Barons of Say and Zele. From hence, 
the Parret cuts its way into the north through 
a muddy plain, by Langport, a market-town Langport. 
pretty well frequented : and by Aurle, a little Aulre, 
village of a few ſmall hutts; which yet feems. 
to have been once a town of better note. 
For when Alfred had ſhatter'd the Danes, and, . 
ſtraitening them in a ſiege, had forced them to 
ſurrender, and to take an Oath to depart out of 
his dominions with all expedition, and“ Godrun, 7, na, C. 
their King (as Aſſer tells us) had promis'd to 
embrace Chriſtianity; then, Alfred in this place 
was his Godfather, and /ifted him out of the ſa- 
cred font of Regeneration, with great Solemnity. 

The Parret, running from hence, receives the 
river Thone; which, riſing at a great diſtance in Thone. 
the weſtern part of the County, next 3 | 
| le, 
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ſhire, 
, Where was found, not long ſince, an 
Urn full of Roman Coins;] to Wellington, which 
in the reign of Edward the Elder, was the ground 
of fix Manſion-houſesz at which time he gave this, 
ther with Lediard, which was of twelve Man- 
houſes, to the Biſhop of Shirbourn. It is now 
a little market-town, receiving its greateſt glo- 
ry from an honourable Inhabitant (for per- 
ſons eminent for virtue, and .good ſervices 
to their country ought never to be forgotten) 

obn. Popham, memorable, as for the antiquity 
of his noble deſcent, ſo for his ſtrift Juſtice, 
and- unwearied Diligence. This perſon, being 
Chief Juſtice of the King's bench, admini- 
ſter'd with ſo much Evenneſs, and ſuch a tem- 
per'd ſeverity, that 8 for a long time, 
was moſtly indebted to him, for it's domeſtick 
peace and ſecurity. [He built, in this place, 
a large, ſtrong, and beautiful houſe, which in 
the time of the great Civil War was turned into 
a Garriſon, and was held againſt the King, not 
by any of the Founder's name (as hath, with 
out juſt reaſon and contrary to fact, been affirm- 
_ etd,) but by Bovet of Launton; who, getting 
| poſſeſſion of the houſe by Stratagem, did (to- 
ether with his Accomplices) defend it for 
ome time againſt Sir Richard Greenvil, by which 
means, it was turned to ruins. ] | 

The Thone going from hence, with a gen- 
tle and eaſy courſe, waſhes Thonton or Taunten, 
It is a neat town, deli 
cately ſeated, and in ſhort, one of the Eyes of 
this County. Here Ina King of the Weſt-Sax- 
ons built a caſtle, which Deſburgia his wife le- 
vell'd with the ground, after ſhe had driven 
Eadbrufth King of the Eaſt-Saxons out of it, 
who had got poſſeſſion, and made it a Kind of 
Curb to a conquer'd Country. In the reign of Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor, it gelded (fo it is in Domeſ- 
day-book) for 54 hides, had 63 Burgers, and was 


beld by the Biſhop of Wincheſter, whoſe Pleadings were | | 


bere kept thrite a year. T hoſe Cuſtoms belong to Taun- 
ton; Burgheriſte, robbers, breach of the peace, han- | 
nifare, pence of the hundred, and S. Peter's Pence, to 
bold thrice a year the Biſbops pleadings without ad- 


monition, to go into the army with the Biſhops men. 


[Let me obſerve here, that what is render'd 
Peter-pence, is in the text Demarii S. Petri circieti; 
which the learned Selden thinks, ought to be 
read Circſeti, but I am rather of opinion, that 
the true reading is Circſceati, from the Saxon 


Scear, Revenues or Riches, implying Peter-. 


pence to be the revenues of the Church. In the 
oth year of the reign of wy dren. an Act 
paſſed for the making and Keeping the river 
Thone navigable from Bridgwater to this place.] 
The country all about is beautify'd with green 
meadows, and abounds in delightful gardens 
and orchards, which, with the thickneſs of the 
villages, does wonderſully charm the eyes of 
the Spectator. Among the villages, thoſe of 
moſt note, are, Orchard, which had it's Lords 
of the ſame name; from whom it deſcended, 
by inheritance, to the Portmans Knights. [But 
that Family being extinct in the late Sir William 
Portman, he left it to the Seymours, his Couſin- 
germans by the mother's fide, who now enjoy 
it, and have their reſidence here; taking the 
name of Portman.) Next, is Hach- Beauchamp, 
and then Cory-Mallet; the latter part whereof 


through pleaſant fields, [near . ſhort time, by an heireſs, to the P 


ground, with four arch'd chancels round it. 


PIR 


* 


which family, Hugh, in the time of Edward 2, 
was among the Parliamentary- Barons; and 
ſome others of it are? at this day Knights of · 
great figure and ſplendor. But as to the Beau- 
champs, otherwiſe call'd de Bello campo, 
flouriſh'd in great honour from the time of 
Henry 2; eſpecially after Cecil de Fortibus, des 
ſcended from the Earls de Ferreriis, and from 
that famous Mareſchal of England William Earl 
of Pembroke, married into this family. But 
in the reign of Edward 3, the eſtate came to 
be divided by ſiſters, between Roger de S. Man- 
ro or Seimore, and J. Meriet, both of them de- 
ſcended from ancient and honourable Ance- 
ſtors. This was the cauſe why Henry 8. af- 
ter he had marry'd Jane Seimor, mother of Ed- 
ward the ſixth, created Edward Seimour her bro- 


ther, Viſcount Beauchamp; whom Edward 6. Viſcoutit 
afrerward advanced to the honour of Duke of /*«uchamp. 
Somerſet. [On the ſouth of Taunton, is 7 rull, Trull. 


which gave birth to Sir George Bond (Lord May- 
or of London in the year 1:588;) from whoſe 
daughter deſcended the great General of this 
age. John Duke of Marlborough.] 


Where Thone mixes with the Parret. hene is Parret. 


made a River Iſland formerly cail'd A*rhelin- 


Fey, i. e. an land of Nobles, now commonly 


Athelney, which to us is no leſs remarkable for 
King Alfred's abſconding there, when the 
Dane over-ran all before him; than are thoſe 
Minturnenſian fenns to the Italians, for being a 
hiding-place to Marius. For to that King (as 
an ancient Poet writ of him,) 


nn Mixta dolor 
Geudia ſemper erant, ſpes ſemper mixta ti- 
Si _— dickor erat, ad craſtina Billa'pavts 
at, ' 
Si — viftus erat, ad craſtina Bella para- 
at. | 
Cui veſtes ſudore jugi, cui ſica truore 
Tincta jugi, quantum fit onus regnare probd - 
Fu. : 


Allay'd with grief the cautious joys ap- 
RK 

And when he hop'd the moſt, the moſt he 

fear'd. a Bel 


Conquiring, he expected ſtill the rallying 
oe; | 


O'ercome, he fitted for a ſecond blow. i 

Whoſe ſweaty hands and garments ſtain'd in 
blood, | 2 | 

Shew that a crown is but a noble load. 


And truly, this Iſland is very well made for 
a Place of Refuge; for the ſtanding pools and 
inundations (which Aſer call'd by a Latin- 
Saxon word Gronnas) make it inacceſſible. 
had formerly a bridge between two towers, which were 
built by King Alfred; alſo, a very large ſet of alders, 


2 of goats and deer; but the firm ground not above 
/ 


wo acrees broad. Upon this he built a monaſtery, the 
whole flrufure tobereof (Malmeſbury here ſpeaks 
for me) is ſupported by four poſts faſten d in the 
Near 
Athelney, ſome years ſince, was found a moſt 
remarkable curioſity, belonging formerly to 


is added from the name of it's Lords. For it 


King Alfred, and loſt by him (in all likelyhood) 


- was the Seat of the Mallits, who were of Nor- |when he abſconded at this place, after he was 
man extraction, and from whom it came in a defeated by the Danes: | 


Yor . 
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The Inſcription — ſhows, that it was 
King Al ot who cauſed this Picture to be made; 
8 being Saxon, and thus Engliſh'd, 
AElfred commanded me to be made. And it is the o- 


#Dr. Hickes pinion of a very Þ learned perſon, that the o- 


caſion of it, was the Viſion of St. Cuthberi, which 
William of Malmſbury ſpeaks of, appearing to 
him and his mother the ſame night (after he 
had been beaten by the Danes, and retir'd into 


p. 142. Atbelney) and aſſuring him that he ſhould be a 


t King. In memory whereof, we may well 
uppoſe, that the Image upon it is St. Cuthbert's 
(to whoſe merit he was wont to aſcribe his fu- 
_ ſucceſſes N the Danes; ) 2 not — ſo, 
t being plainly made, on purpoſe to on 
a ſtring, i is , — 3 that himſelf con- 
ſtantly wore it, in honour to this his tutelar 


nt. | 

The Parret, after it has got again into one cha- 

„ does not go far alone, before it is joyn'd 
by another river from the Eaſt, which runs by 
Somerton [(in Saxon, Sumunrzon)] formerly the 
chief town of the County, as giving name to 
the whole. It had a caſtle belonging to the 
Weſt-Saxon Kings, which Ethelbald King of 
the Mercians poſſeſs'd himſelf of, by ſtorm ; 
but now it has yielded to Time, ſo that nothing 
of it appears: and the Town would ſcarce ſup- 

rt that name, were it not for a great Beaſt- 
air kept there from Palm-Sunday to the middle 
of June; for thoſe parts make Grazing their 
great employment. [It gives the title of Baron 
to the chief of the Family of the Stawels; in 
conſideration of whoſe loyalty, King Charles 
the ſecond advanced Ralph Stato to the title 
- of a Baron of England, by the name of Lord 
Stawel Baron of Somerton. North of the ſame 
river, lies Sedgemoor, where the forces of King 
James 2, engaged and defeated the Duke of 
Monmouth and his party; and, with the loſs 
of eighteen men (for no more were killed on 
the King's ſide) put a timely end to an Inſur- 
rection, which might otherwiſe have drawn on 
a Civil War. In the 1oth year of William the 
third, it was provided by a Statute then made, 
tha? the ancient water-courſes of this moor, 
ſhou'd be open'd, and new ones made, for ren- 
dring it more healthful and profitable to the In- 
habitants.] | 

After the Parret has receiv'd this river, it 
[runs at ſome diſtance from Ezmore, a ſeat of 
the Mallets: the laſt Gentleman of which name, 
owner of this ſeat, having no iſſue-male, left 
one only daughter Elizabeth; by whoſe mar- 
riage with Joby Wilmot Earl of Rocheſter, this 
great Eſtate was carried into that Family, and 


f 


afterwards, for want of an heir- male, was divided 

among her three daughters and co-heirs. Buck- Buckland, 
land Sororum, in theſe parts, was anciently a 
Nu » but of late years hath been the ſeat 
of 5 Lock Hawley of Dunamore in Ireland. 
Somewhat lower, the Parret] viſits a large and 
populous town, commonly call'd Bridge-water, pridge, 
as tis thought from the bridge and the water; water. 
but the ancient Charters refute that conjecture, 
which always call it expreſly Burgh-Walteri; and 

it is highly probable, that it took the name 
from Walter de Doway, who was a ſoldier under 


William the Conqueror, and had many Lands 


beſtow'd on him in this County. or is it 
otherwiſe called in that Charter, wherein Fulk 
Paynel Lord of Bampton gave poſſeſſion of this 
* to William de Briewer, to ingratiate him- 
with that Gentleman, who was a particu- 
lar favourite of King Richard -the firſt. The 
ſon of this William, of the ſame name with 
the father, having Licence granted him by 
King John to fortify a caſtle, built one here, 
which now time has deſtroy'd; and began a 
bridge, which was finiſh'd at great expence 
Trivet a noble-man of Cornwall. But when * Nobilis e 
William de Briewer the younger dy'd without iſſue, Cornubil. 
this by partition fell to Margaret his ſiſter; | 
whoſe daughter which ſhe bore to William de 
Feri, it came to the family of the Chaworths or 
de Cadurcis, and from them by inheritance to 
the Dukes of Lancaſter. But the greateſt ho- 
nour it ever had, was, it's being made a Coun- 
ty by King Henry 8, upon his creating Henry 
Daubeney, Earl of Bridgwater; [which Henry dy- garl of 


ing without iſſue- male, this title lay dead till the Biidgewater. 


15th of Jac. 1. when it was conferr'd upon Jobn 
Egerton, Baron of Elleſmere, Viſcount Brackley, and 
ſon to the Lord Chancellor Egerton. He was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Jobn; and this John by a 
fon of the ſame name; who is alfo ſince ſuc- 


ceeded by the Right Honourable Scroop Earl 


of Bridgewater, his Son. Near this place, is 
Chidley-mount, where Roman Coins have been Chidley- 
found; and out of the ruins of which, as ſome mount. 
think, the town of Bridgwater ſprang. Weſt- Aubr. MS. 
ward from the ſame river, near Stogurſy, is 
Fair field, which formerly belong'd to a branch pair field. 
of the Yerneys, but came by marriage to the 
Suſſex-family of Palmer, in which having con- 
tinued near two Centuries, it has produc'd great 
Ornaments to this County. And, on the eaſt- 
ſide of the river, a little lower, is Pawlet, apayler. 
Lordſhip, from which two great and ancient Fa- | 
milies took their ſirname. For Sir John Pawlet 
dying in the ſecond year of Richard 2, left iſſue 
two ſons, Sir Thomas Parzclet, his ſon and heir, 

1 | | from 
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from whom is deſcended the 
let; and William, from whom is deſcended the 
preſent Duke of Bolton. 

Below, t 


preſent Earl Paw- 


into the Sey 
(as we obſerv d before) Aſtaftie L 
Ptolemy, and by ſome day Eveimouth, 
but by _ ancient | ii [+ Pebneban-mus ; 
land, by the " Saxon-Annals © Pebpyan-mus z] 
— (as Marianbs tells us) about the year 
845. Ealſtan Biſhop of Shirburn utterly routed 


the Eſtulrie 


1 


the diſperſed army of the Danes. At the ſame | 


Aſtuarie, we meet with another riyer, which [bury 


ſome call Brius, riſing out of that ſpacious: wood 
in the caſt part of this County (call'd by the 

Selwood. V. Britains Coitmaur, by the Saxons Sekvood, i. e. as 
Flor. Wigorn. Aſſer interprets it, a great wood) not far from 
p. 317- en, an inconſiderable village, where the God 
of war ſeems to have conſpir'd the extirpation 

of the Britiſh name, and alſo the utter. ruin of 
the Danes. For Keniwalch, the Weſt-Saxon, gave 
the Britains ſuch an entire defeat in this | 
that they were never able to make head againſt 
the Saxons: and many ages after, in the ſame 
place, Edmund Jronſide gain'd a memorable victo- 
ry over the Danes, whilſt he purſu'd Mute the 
Dane, who had poſſeſs'd himſelf of the king- 
dom; I tho' they were too hard for Etheldred, 
when her encounter'd them in this very place 
ann. 1001. In the adjoyning Pariſh of Mere are 
ſtill the Remains of theſe Engagements, name- 
ly, four Camps; one whereof, particularly, ha- 
ving a double ditch, a to have been a 
Daniſh work.] This river firſt viſits Bruiton, 
and gives it that name; a place famous for the 
tombs of the Motions, who built a Monaſtery 
there: [and for being the ſeat of the Lord Fitz- 
harding, a younger branch of the family of 
Con. Berkley. Not far from which, is Charlton-Mu- 
Muſgrave, rave; ſo called (to diſtinguiſh it from the ſe- 
veral other Charltons in this County) from a Fa 
mily of that name, in whoſe poſſeſſion it re- 
main'd for many years. John Muſgrave, of this 
lace, was by virtue of the Eſtate he had in 
Wiltthire, Sheriff of that County, in the ſecond 
year of Richard the 3d, from whoſe ſecond ſon 
John (the eldeſt dying without iſſue-male, and 
the Eſtate going with —_ into other Fa- 
milies) are deſcended all of this firname, in this 
ws and Devonſhire : The chief of whom 
at preſent is Muſgrave of Nettlecomb in this Coun- 
ty. Lower, upon the foreſaid river, lies Afford; 
where ariſes a mineral water, of a purging na- 
ture, no way inferior to Epſom, or any other of 
the purging kind; and is of great benefit to theſe 
Weltern parts of England, being carried hence 
to places very remote.] Then the river, run- 
ning a long way thro' nothing but ſmall villa- 
ges, with the encreaſe of a few rivulets, waters 
many fruitful fields; till, meeting with a ſofter 
ſoil, it in a manner ſtagnates, and makes an 
Iſland, call'd formerly Avalon, in Britiſh, from 


Alford, 


the apples there; afterwards Inis-Witrin, 1. e. a 


glaſſy Iſland, and in the ſame ſenſe Glayen-ey, 
in Latin Glaſconia. A Poet of pretty good an- 
tiquity has theſe verſes concerning it, 


Inſula Pomorum que fortunata vocatur, 


Ex re nomen habet, quia per ſe ſingula profert. | 


Non opus eſt illi ſulcantibus arva. colonis, 

Omnnis abeſt cultus, niſi quem natura miniſtrat, 
Ultro fecundas ſegetes producit, & herbas, 
Nataque poma ſuis prætonſo germine ſylvis. 


The iſle of Apples, truly fortunate, 
Where unforc'd goods and willing comforts 
meet. 
Not there the fields require the ruſtick's 
hand, 


But nature only cultivates the land. 


dea out of & wide ouch cad 


by 


The — plains with corn and herbs are 
And golden. apples ſmile in ev'ry wood. 


[King Charles the” 64 conferr'd upon John 
Mordawnt, fecond-Sor-of John Earl of Peterbo- 
tough, the title of Lora Motdaunt of Rygate, 
ind Viſcount Avalon; who paarrying Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Cary, ſecond ſon to Ro- 
bert Earl of Monmouth, had by her the preſent 
Earl of Peterberough and Monmouth. | 


In this Inland the monaſtery of Glaften. 7am of 


g it's origi- ry's Antiqui- 


» Which is very ancient; derivin 
nal from Foſeph of Arimathea, the ſame who bu- ties of Glaſ- 

d Chriſt's body, and whom Philip the Apo- fenbury. 

le of the Gauls ſent into Britain to preach the © * 
Goſpel. For this is atteſted by the moſt ancient hes de tie, 
Hiſtories of this Monaſtery, and alſo by an Reman in 
Epiſtle of S. Patrick the Iriſh Apoſtle, who led Jö. 
a monaſtick life here for 30 years together; [(if 
it be indeed true that he wrote the account of 
Avalenia aſcrib'd to him, which Dr. Ryves, in 
his diſcourſe relating to that Saint, denies.)] 
From hence, this place was by our Anceſtors 
call'd, The firſt ground of God, Thefirſt ground of the 
Saints in England, The riſe and fountain of all Reli- 
gion in England, The burying place of the Saints, The 
mother of the Saints; and they ſaid of it, that it was 
built by the very Diſciples of our Lord. Nor is there 
any reaſon why we ſhould call this in queſtion, 
ſince I have before ſhewn, that the Chriſtian 
Religion, in the very infancy of the Church, 
was preach'd in this Iſland; and ſince Freca/phus 
Lexovienſis has told us, that this Philip brought 
barbarous nations, bordering upon darkneſs, and living 
upon the Ocean, to the light of knowledge, and haven 
of faith. But let us return to the Monaſtery, 
and deſcribe it out of Malmeſbury's little treatiſe 
upon that ſubject. When that ſmall ancient 
Church founded by Joſeph was waſted with age, 
Devi Biſhop of S. David's built a new one in 
the place. And when time had worn out that 
too, twelve men coming from the North of Bri- 
tain repair'd it; but at length King Ina (who 
foun a ſchool at Rome for the En of 
the Engliſh youth, and to maintain that, as alſo 
for the diſtribution of alms'at Rome, tax'd every 
ſingle houſe in the kingdom at one penny) pull'd 
this down, and built a ſtately Church dedicated an. 698. 
to Chriſt, S. Peter, and S. Paul, [afterwards 
the See of Savaricus Biſhop of Bathe.] Juſt un- 
der the roof whereof, round it, he order'd theſe 
verſes to be written. | 


Syderei montes, ſpecioſa cacumina Sion, Theſe verſes, 
A Libano geminæ flore comante cedri; now a very 
Czlorum portæ lati duo lumina mundi, 5 — 
a ion, are in 
Ore tonat Paulus, fulgurat arce Petrus: the 4th book 
Inter Apoſtolicas radianti luce coronas, of Venan 
Fortunatus 


Doctior hic monitis, celfior ille gradu, 
Corda per hunc hominum reſerantur, & aſtra 


his Poems; 


lum : awe” of the 
Quos docet iſte ſtylo, ſuſcipit ille polo. Church at 


| Pandit inter cali hic dogmate, clavibus alter, Paris, and 
Eft via cui Paulus, janua fida Petrus. . eriggy, 
Hic Petra firma manens, ille Arcbitettus ha- 
betur, 
Surgit in bis templum quo placet ara Deo. 
Anglia plaude lubens, mittit tibi Roma ſalutem, 
Fulgor Apoſtolicus Glaſconiam irradiat. 
A facie hoſtili duo propugnacula ſurgunt, 
Quod fidei turreis urbs caput orbis habet. 
Hec pius egregio Rex Ina refertus amore, 
Dona ſuo pepulo non moritura dedit. 
Totus in affettu dive pietatis inbærens, 
 Ecdileizquejuges amplificavit opes. 
Melchiſedech noſter merito Rex, atque Sacerdos, 
Complevit vere relligionis opus. 
Publica jura regens, 8 celſa palatia ſervans, 
Unica Pontificum gloria, norma fuit, 
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E andthartlic How-thern, ſo much talk'd 


Hic abiens, illinc meritorum fulget bonore, 
Hic quoque geſtorum laude perenms erit. 
The two fair tops that lofty Sion * | 
Cedars of Libanus that all ſurpaſs £0 
The-world's great lights, and the two gates 
of heaven. | 


Thunder from one, from one is light'ning 


| wo oi gy in this Church-yard. 


| of. here, differs but accidentally from the Fru- 


tex commonly ſo called; aſcribing this fngular 


effect, either to Chance or Art.] Before I leave 


this head, take in ſhort what Giraldus Cambren- 
ſis, an eye-witneſs, has deliver'd at large eoncer- 


hen Henry 2. King of England had learn'd 2 


Peter in honour, and in learning Paul. 

One ope's mens hearts, and one the ſtarry 
ſphere, "M 

One guides to heav'n, and one receives us 
there: | 

One's doctrine ſhews our journey, and one's 
keys; 

One is the way, and one the gate of bliſs, 

The builder one, one the foundation laid; 

By both a temple for kind heav'n is made. 

England be glad, and pay juſt thanks to 
Rome, ; | 

Eternal health to Glaſtenbury's come. 

Againſt our foes two fortreſſes are ſhown, 

That all the World the Faitb's great tow'rs 
ſhalll own. | | 

Bleſt Ina, faithful ſervant of his God, 

Theſe laſting gifts upon his realm beſtow d. 

Virtue and Goodneſs all his thoughts poſ- 
ſeſt, 

The Church's old revenues he encreaſt, 


| from the ſongs of the Britiſh Bards, that Arthur 


giv'n. | 
Among the bleſt Apoſtles they excel, | |rhe moſt noble heroe of the Britains, whoſe Va- 


| lour had ſo often diſcomfited the Saxon forces, 

| was bury'd. at Glaſſenbury between two Pyra- 

| mids, he order'd ſearch to be made for the bo- 

dy; and they had fcarce dug ſeven foot deep, 

| when they light upon a creſ d- ſtone, or a ſtone, 
in the back-part whereof was faſten'd a rude 
| leaden Croſs, of good breadth. This being drawn 
out, appear'd to have an Inſcription upon it 
and under it, almoſt nine foot deep, they found 
a Coffin made of hollow'd oak, wherein were 
depoſited the bones of the famous Arthur. As to 
the Inſcription, which was taken from the origi- 
nal, and was formerly written and preſerv'd in 
the monaſtery of Glaſſenbury, I thought it pro- 
per to ſubjoyn a draught of it, becauſe of the 
Antiquity of the letters. They have a ſort of bar- 
barous and Gothick appearance; and are a plain 
evidence of the . barbarity of that age, which 
was overſpread with an Ignorance ſo groſs and 
fatal, that it afforded not one Pen to celebrate 
the name of King Arthur. A ſubject, without 


Cipppus. 


Our great Melchiſedech, our prince and 
prieſt. 
His equal care of piety and ſtate, 
To Crowns and Mitres an example ſet. 
In heaven his works their bleſt reward receive, 
And here his worthy praiſe ſhall ever live. 


In thoſe early times, Religious perſons devo- 
ted themſelves here to the ſervice of Godz and 
eſpecially the Iriſh: who were maintain'd at the 
King's charge, and inſtructed the youth in Re- 
ligion and the liberal ſciences. For they made 
choice of a folitary life, that they might attend 
divine ſtudies with greater quiet and retirement, 
and inure themſelves to a ſevere courſe of life 
to prepare them for the Croſs. But at length, 
Dunſtan, a man of excellent wit and judgment, 
after his reputation of ſanctity and learning had 
ne him free acceſs to the converſation of 


rinces, inſtead af theſe brought in Monks of |: 


a newer Order, namely, Benedifines, and was 
himſelf firſt made Abbot over that large body 
ſettl'd there: and theſe, by the bounty of good 
and pious Princes, got ſo much wealth, as even 
exceeded that of Kings. After they had, for 
about 600 years * reign d as it were in 
great abundance (for all their neighbours were 
at their beck,) they were driven out by Hen- 
ry 8; and the Monaſtery, which by degrees had 
grown into a little city, was demoliſh*d, and laid 


level with the ground: how large and how ſtate- | 


ly it has been, may be learnt from the ruins. 
I ſhall be reckon'd among the Credulous of 
our age, if I ſpeak any thing of the Wallnut- 
tree here, which never * budded before the feaſt 
of S. Barnabas, and on that very feaſt-day ſhot 
+ Cornus, C. Out leaves in great abundance: or the f Haw- 
| Buds. © Horn- tree, which || budded on Chriſtmas-day as if 
Oxyacantha, it were in May: And yet (if men may be truſted) 
theſe things are affirm'd by ſeveral credible per- 


® Buds. C, 


ſons. [The Hawthorn tree has been cut down theſe | 


many years; yet there are ſome ſtill growing 

| in the County from branches of that; as parti- 
* W. Stroud, Cularly, one in the garden * of the poſſeſſor of 
the ground, where the other ſtood; and ano- 

| ther in-a garden now belonging to an Inn there. 
pin. Plant. Mr. Ray thinks, the former of theſe is what is 
I. 2;.c. 1. Commonly called Nur Sanfi Jobannis, which 
4. l. 26. e. 6. ſhoots out about Midſummer or the Nativity 


all diſpute, worthy the Parts and Invention of 
the moſt learned; who by praiſing ſo great a 
Prince, might have alſo procured to themſelves 
an immortal Name. That mighty Bulwark of 
the Britiſh Government may juſtly reckon this 
among his greateſt misfortunes, that the age did 
not afford a Panegyriſt 
But now take a view of the Croſs and Inſcrip- 


tion. 
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of St, Jobn, but 12 days after the feaſt of St. 
7 3 | 
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equal to his Virtues, + Præconem 
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TY | To give a lift of the Weſt-Saxons Kings bu- 
Nor will it be i ta ſubjoin hat our] ry'd here, would be beſide my buſineſs. Yer I 
Countryman Fo no mean or 'or-| cannot but mention Edgar the Peaceful (if itEdgar the 


dinary poet, has ſaid of Arthur, in his Autiocheis. 


Hinc celebri fato falici claruit ortu | 


Flos Regum Arthurus, cujus cùm facta fuori, 
Non micuere minus, totus quod in aure voluptas, 


Et populo plandente favus. Nuemcungue prio- 
rum | | 


5 Ba ö Unc tyranmum, 

agina Cæſareos loguitur Romana triumpbos, 

Acidem domitis attollit gloria monſtris. 
Sed nec pinetum ceryli, nec ſydera ſolem 
quant: Annales Latios, Grai6ſque revolve, 


Priſca parem neſcit, ægqualem poſtera nullum 


Exbibitura dies. Reges ſupereminet omnes, 
Solus preteritis melior, majorque futuris. 


From this bleſt place immortal Arthur 
{prungs | | 

Whoſe ' wondrous deeds ſhall be for ever 
lung z 

Sweet muſick to the 
tongue. 

nn turn o're the great records of 
ame, 

Proud Alexander boaſts a mighty name. 

The Roman Annals Cæſar's actions load, 


ear, ſweet honey to the 


And 20 ale monſters rais'd Alcides to a 


But neither ſhrubs above tall pines appear, 


Nor Phoebus ever fears a rival ſtar ; 
So would our Arthur in conteſt o'recome 


The mightieſt heroes bred in Greece or 
Rome, 


The only prince that hears this juſt applauſe, 
_ Greateſt 1 — e're ſhall be, 2 ever 
was. | | | 


This Heroe (to obſerve it by the way out of 
Ninnius, if it be worth our notice) was call'd 
Mab-Uter, i. e. a horrible ſon, becauſe from bis 
childhood he was of a cruel temper ; and Arthur, 
which ſignifies in Britiſh @ horrible bear, or an iron 


+Molz. hammer zo break the f grinders of Lyons. 


Take alſo, if you pleaſe, ſome other monu- 
ments of this place, tho' not altogether ſo an- 
cient, out of William of Malmſbury. What is 
a myſtery to all mankind, I would willingly ſet down, 
if the truth might poſſibly be ſifted out; i. e. what 


Pyramids at thoſe Pyramids mean, ſome feet diſtant from the old 
Claſſenbury. Church, and facing 


the Monks Church-yard. The 
higher, and that nearer the Church, has froe ſtories, 
and is 26 foot high. This, tho it is ready to fall 
for age, has yet ſome monuments of antiquity plainly 
legible, but not ſo plainly intelligible. For in the up- 
permoſt ſtories, there is an image of an Epiſcopal f- 
gure. In the ſecond, an image ſhowing ſomething of 
a King-like pon, and theſe letters, HER. SEXI. 
and BLIS RH. In the third too are theſe 
names, WEMCHESTE. BANTOMP. WINE- 
WEGN. In the fourth, HATE. WVLFREDE. 
and EANFLEDE. In the fifth (which is the 

Iowermoſt,) an Image, and this writing, LO G- 
WOR. WESLIELAS, and BREGDENE. 
SWELWES. HWINGENDES. BERNE. 
The other Pyramid is 18 foot high, and has four 
ſtories, in which are written HEDDE. biſhop, and 
BREGORRED, and BEORWALDE. 

What theſe may ſignify, I dare not raſhly deter- 
mine; but only make a probable conjetture, that the 
bones of thoſe men whoſe names are written on the 
outfide, may be laid in bollow ſtones within, As for 
LOGWOR, be is poſitively affirm'd to be the per- 
- ſon from whom the place now calPd * Montacute 
was formerly namd LOGWERESBEORH, 
[From BREGDEN, is BRENTAKNOLLE, 
now called Brentemers: ] And BEORWALDE 
too was Abbot 

Vor. I. 


| He knew a vaſt, a true, an endleſs one to 


[Uzella, by Gedney-moore ; or (as others will haveGedney- 


after HEMGISELUS. 


'were upon no other account, but that he al-** 
ways labour'd after Peace,) and ſubjoin his E- 
pitaph, penn'd very well for that age : 


Au lor opum, vindex ſcelerum, largitor honorum, 
Sceptriger Edgarus regna ſuperna petit, 
Hic alter Salomon, legum pater, orbita pacis, 
uod caruit bellis, claruit inde magis. 
Templa Deo, templis me nacbos, monachis dedit 
agros : 
Nequitie laꝑſum, Juſtitiægue locum. 
t enim reg no verum perquirere falſe 
Immenſum modico, perpetuumque 2. 


He that good actions did with honours } 
crown, | 

Enrich'd' the realm, the daring vice put 
down, 

Edgar to heaven which he deſery'd, is 


"WT 


J 


ne. 
Our — in laws and laſting peace, 
Let . more than with a conqueror's 
praiſe, | 
While bold oppreſſion fell, and juſtice kept 
ber place. 
Churches to God, to Churches Monks he 
ave | 
To onks 
Thus for a 


r they ſhould never leave. 
ort, a falſe, a bounded reign, 


gain. 


Below Glaſſenbury, the three rivers meeting 
there, make a fenn ; and afterwards diſcharging 
themſelves together at one little mouth, run 
weſtward in one channel to the Æſtuary of 


it call'd) Godney-moore, affirming it to import as moore. 

much as God's Hand, and that it was granted to 

Joſeph of Arimathea : Then, paſt Veadmore, a weadmore. 

Village of King Alfred's, which he gave by his 

laft Will to his ſon Edward: [and, at the like Auhr. MS: 

diſtance on the other ſide, by Edington, where, Edington. 

about fifty years ſince, were found ſeveral hun- 

dreds of moulds of fine clay, for Coining z and 

near them, a floor of Chequer-work :] and then 

through that fenny ſpacious tract, Brentmerſh, Brentmerſh. 

which the Monks of Glaſſenbury have inter- 

preted a country of fenn-frogs, and its little town » g. e Glaſſen- 

* Brentknol, a little hill of frogs. | bury. 
From hence to the Eaſt, Mendippe- hills run out Mendippe- 

a great way both in length and breadth. Le- hills. 

land calls them Minerary- hills, and, I think, not 

amiſs, ſince in old Records they are nam'd Mu 

neduppe ; abounding with lead-mines, and af- 

fording very good paſture. [In theſe, it is free 

for any Engliſh-man to work, except he has 

forfeited his right by ſtealing any of the ore, or 

tools, of others. And their law or cuſtom in 

that caſe, is very remarkable. The Groviers (for 

ſo the Miners are call'd, as the pits they ſink are 

call'd Groves) living at ſome diſtance, leave 

their tools, and the ore they have got, ſome- 

times open upon the hill, or at moſt only ſhut 

up in a flight hutt. Whoever among them ſteals 

any thing, aud is found guilty, is thus puniſh'd ; 

He is ſhut up in a hutt, and then dry fearn, fur- 

zes, and ſuch other combuſtible matter, is put 

round it, and fire ſet toit. When it is on fire, 

the Criminal, who has his hands and feet at li- 

berty, may with them (if he can) break down 

his hutt, and, making himſelf a paſſage out of 

it, get free and be gone; but he muſt never 

come to work, nor have to do any more, on 

the hill. This they call Burning of the bill. There 

is lead alſo dug on Broadwell-down, and other groad-well. 

parts thereabouts, lying between Wrinton and 


| Qqq 


Blackwell. 
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Blackwell. About the weſt- end of Mendippe-bills|br three reaſons more, that may ſtill be added 
is found of + Lapis Calaminaris, lying near to ſtrengthen. the foregoing) we may poſſibly 
the ſurface of the earth. This, calcin'd, and |ſee ſufficient Inducements to reſt here, without 
mix d with copper, makes braſs. Here are alſo | ſearching further. For, 1. The whole courſe of 
ſome veins of Magne/fia or Mangoneſſe, and of | Oftorius's march ſeems to convince us, that the 
Yellow-Oker.] In theſe Hills, there is a cave of | Cangi liv'd in this part of the Iſland; eſpeci- 
a vaſt winding length, wherein are diſcover'd|ally if the Iceni may, upon the authority and 

ivulets. Ocbiebole is the name] reaſons of a late Author, be brought to thoſe® Pot: 
ſame wells and ri a | Hig, 
of it; and the inhabitants thereabouts have | parts where the [kenild-ftreet paſs d. After he had of Sraferg. 
broach'd as many wild fanciful Stories  concer- | quell'd the Iceni, he immediately march'd againſt cc. cap. x. 
ning it, as the Italians have of their Sihhyll's cave | the Cangi; but before he had finiſh'd his Con- 
in 4 Apennine Alps. But without doubt it had queſts over them, the commotions of the Bri- 
the name from Ogo, a Britiſh word ſignifying a gantes requir'd his preſence in their Country, 
cave; as the Iſland Eubæa, from à cave of the | who brought back the General, as the Hiſtorian 
ſame nature, was call'd by a name like this, ſays. Now if the Cangi had inhabited Cheſhire, 
OCHA. [By others it is call'd Wockey-hole ; me had almoſt lain in his way to the Brigantes, 
and deriv'd from poc which ſignifies crooked, or | and therefore could not be ſaid to bring back the 
creeky , from whence the Britiſh Ogo might alſo | General.” But after they were ſubdu'd, he comes 
come. From a very narrow entrance, it opens back, and ſettles a Colony at Camulodunum, which 
into a large vault, the roof whereof (either by | (if the reſemblance of the name, the nature of 
reaſon of its height, or the thickneſs of the air) |the place, and all the ſigns of a Roman ſtation 
they who go in, cannot diſcover by the light be of any force) we may place at + Camalet in See the de. 
of the candles which they carry with them. this County. Beſides, it muſt needs be in thoſe — ay of it 
After having clamber'd over ſeveral rough and parts, becauſe the Romans march'd from thence 
unequal s among the moiſt rocks, you to ſubdue the Silures, from whom they march'd 
come at laſt to a ſtream of very clear cold water; [againſt the Ordovices. And can we imagine that 
which did, in all likelyhood, heretofore dif- |any prudent General (as Oftorius no doubt was) 
charge it ſelf by the mouth of the Cave that | would harraſs his Soldiers with ſuch a needleſs 
now is; but, changing its courſe, and breaking | march, as from Cheſhire or Staffordſvire into South- 
out by an under-current, was the cauſe that the | Wales, and fo leave enemies behind him in 
Cave, of conſequence, came to be as we now North-Wales ; into which they would firſt have 
ſee it. In ſeveral places of this Cave, one may [bent their courſe, if Camulodunum had been ſo 
perceive that the droppings of water encreaſe |near it, as ſome "endeavour to prove? 2.* Plot's Hil. 

Lipſius's conjecture, of reading (inſtead of the vf Her- 
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the rock, and are turn d into ſtone; in ſome 


Annal. I. 12. 


* 80, Camd. 
Vid. Cheſhire. 


p. 32. 
lot. Sta for 


places hanging down like icicles.] Not far from 

this Cave, in the reign of Henry 8, in plowin 

2 caſt up an oblong plate of lead, whic 
been erected for a 

ſcription: 


TI. CLAVDIVS CAESAR AVG. P. M. 
TR IB. P. VIII IMP. XVI. DE. BRI. 


This ninth Tribuneſhip of Claudius, fell in 
with the year 802. from the building of Rome, 
and with the Conſulſhip of Antiftius and M. 
Suillius; at which time great diſturbances hap- 

d under P. Oſtorius Proprætor of Britain. 
— the circumſtances of this time, give me 
leave to infer ſome Conjectures. That, this ſame 
year, Claudius had two ſignal victories over the 
Britains, is atteſted by an ancient Coin of that 
Emperour, the beſt evidence that can be. On 
one fide of it is this Inſcription, TI. CLAVD. 
CAESAR AVG. P.M. TR. P. VIIII. IMP. 
XVI. PP. On the reverſe, DE BRITAN. 
with a triumphal arch, the figure of an horſeman at 
full ſpeed, and two trophies. Now, who theſe 
Britains were that he conquer'd, Tacitus informs 
us; for he ſays, that Claudius, by the conduct 


. of Oſtorius, ſubdu'd two of the Britiſh People 
= Britain, this year, namely, the Iceni and the Cangi. 


But ſeeing the [cent are at a great diſtance, 


rophy, with this In- 
P 5 | | Bibroct (in Barkſhire), and the Segontiaci(in Ham- 


opinion; for if that be allow'd, then from Cæ- 
ſar's on words thoſe Iceni and Cangi, muſt be 


of Britain, near the 


ſhire ;) ſo that the ſituation of the Cangi will 

in all probability fall in Nortb-Miliſbire, and So- 
— 3. The memory of theſe le, pre- 
ſerv'd in ſeveral names of places beſi thoſe 
already mention'd : Such are, Caningan - mænycer 
in the Saxon Chronicle ; which are undoubtedly 
the marſhes in Somerſetſhire, In Wiltſhire, there 
is the Hundred of Canings ; and in it a town 
of the ſame name, call'd in old Writings Canin- 
gas; as in another Hundred is Alcannings (as 
much, poſſibly, as old, or old Cannings.) And 
that ancient town of Caln (eſpecially it ſpell'd as 
we find it in Domeſday, Cauna, or, as at this 
day, Caun) ſeems to retain ſomething of the 
name. 4. Why may not the Severn-/ea be that 
which Tacitus ſays looks towards Ireland, near 
which the Cangi liv'd; and Avon in thoſe parts, 
the Antona of Tacitus, on the banks whereof 
Oftorius, before the rebellion broke out, had 
ſeveral garriſons ? But this, by the way.] 


Amongſt the hills, is Chuton, the ſeat (if I mi- Chuton. 


ſtake not) of William Bonvill, whom Henry 6. 
by the name of William de Bonvill andChuton, ſum- Ba 
mond to Parliament among the Barons, and made vil 
him Knight of the Garter, and enrich'd his ſon by 


and as it were in another Hemiſphere; what if] marriage with Baron Harrington's only daughter, 


we ſhould ſay, that this Trophy was erected in 
memory of a victory over the Cangi, a ſmall 
people comprehended under our Belgæ, and that 
thoſe Cangi were ſeated here? For not far from 
hence is the Iriſh-ſea, near which he places the 
Cangi; and there ſeem to be remains of the 
name Cangi in ſome places hereabouts, as in the 
hundreds of Cannington and Canings, in Wincaun- 
ton, which is ſometimes call'd Cangton; and 
Kaing ſham, as much as to ſay, the manſion of the 
Cangi. But let the reader judge of theſe mat- 
ters; for my own part, (as I fd) I do not go 


who was then but young. But when he, very 
ungratefully, ſided with the houfe of York in 
the Civil wars; as if ſome Fury had haunted him 
for revenge, he was an eye-witneſs of the un- 
timely death of that his only ſon, and of Baron 
Harrington his grandchild by him, ſlain in the 
battle of Wakefield. And preſently after, to 
make his old age as miſerable as it could be, 
whilſt he was in ſome hope and expectation of 
better Days, himſelf was taken in the ſecond 
battle at S. Albans, and, when his glaſs had well- 
nigh run out, was beheaded, leaving behind 


beyond conjecture, but only endeavour to trace him Cecilia his grand-daughter and heir, then 
out the Cangi, which I ſtill hope to meet with [very young, but afterward marry'd to Thomas 


in another place. [And yet (if we conſider two] Grey 


Marqueſs of Dorſet, to whom ſhe brought 
5 705 | a 


Cenimagni of Cæſar) Iceni, Cangi, confirms this 
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a large eſtate. . Notwithſtanding, this Gentle- 

man's Honour was in ſome meaſure reſtor'd to 

1. Edward 4-him, by an Act of Parliament I, him 

| innocent. [The ſaid William, and bis Wife, lie 

interr'd in the Chancel of the Church; and it 

is now the Manour, as well as title; of the Lord 

Maldgrave, which Family, by K. James 2, were 

Chue M*8"#created Barons Waldgrave of Chuton. Towards 

Chue. rothe north is Chue Magna or Biſhops-Chue, where 
is dug-up a red bolus, call'd by the country-pei 

le Reding, from thence diſtributed all over Eng- 

land for the marking of ſheep, and ſuch other 

uſes: it is alſo often us'd by Apothecaries in- 


Sowey -. Mead of Bolus Armenus. And at Stotwey, pn the |h 


fide of a hill above the Church, riſes a large 
ſpring, that is never dry. The water coming 
Foun thence as it runs through Szowey, covers 
the things that it meets in it's courſe, with a 
ſony cruſt. This effect it has not, in the very 
ſource, nor within 20 yards where it riſes: the 
place where it works moſt, is about forty or 
fifty yards from the riſing, at a fall higher than 
a man's length. There it ſheaths every thing 
4 Mr. Locks with ſtony caſes, and makes the ſides of the 


3 4:9, Pank, a hard rock; and from thence all alon 
Al.. ade its ſtream, it covers ſticks, &c. with a cruſt. . 


Under Mendippe- hills to the north, is the little 
Congerſbury . Village Congerſlury, ſo call'd from one Congarus 
a perſon of great ſanctity (Capgrave tells us, he 
was the ſon of an Emperour of Conſtantinople,) 
who here liv'd a hermit; and Harpetre, former- 
ly a caſtle belonging to a family of the ſame name, 
which deſcended hereditatily to the Gornates, 
and from them to the Ab- Adams, who (as I have 
[Newtons. read) reſtor'd it to the Gornaies, [to whom || the 
preſent Poſſeſſors are related. To the north- 
weſt from theſe Hills, lies Churchil; which gave 


H:rpetre. 


Churchil. 


the celebrated Heroe of this 
' Marlborough. Wroxhall (in ſome old writin 

call'd Mroteſpale) hath been for a long time the 
ſeat of the Gorges; of which antient Family, Ralph 
de Gorges was in the 47th year of Henry 3, made 


Wroxhall. 


Governour of Shirburn-Caſtle, and, a little af- 


ter, of the Caſtle of Exeter; from whoſe time, 
the Family hath been continued here, and is 
lately reduced to an ifſue-female.] But to re- 
turn. Southward, not far from the famous Cave, 
at the bottom of Mendippe- hills, is a little city 
(built upon a rocky ſoil) and an Epiſcopal See. 
Leland tells us (upon what grounds | know not) 
that it: was formerly call'd Theodorodunum ; the 
| Welle, name of it now is Welles, ſo call'd from the Wells 
„This, rather which ſpring up in all parts of it; ſo * Suſa in 
| -— ow, a Perſia, Croia in Dalmatia, and Pagaſe in Mace- 
of | 0 "donia, had their names from wells or fountains: 
Book DL» from whence alſo this Church is call'd The Church 
U, bibus ; and of Wells. It may juſtly challenge the pre-emi- 
Barletivs. nence in this County, both for populouſneſs, 
and ſtatelineſs of buildings. It has a Church 

and a College built by King Ina to the honour 

of St. Andrew; which was 1 endow'd 

with large revenues by ſeveral great men. A- 

mong the reſt, King Kinewulph gave to it a 

great many neighbouring places, in the year 

766. For thus his Charter runs; I Kinewulph 

King of the Weſt-Saxons, for the love of God, and 


(obich ſhall not be here particularly mention'd) | foſſis palatium Epiſcopi apud 


ſome vexations of our Corniſh enemies, do by the con- 
ſent of my Biſhops and Noble-men, humbly make over 
by gift a certain parcel of ground to the Apuſtle and 
ſervant of God, S. Andrew, i. e. xi Manſions near 
Ibe river call'd Welwe, towards the increaſe of the 
Monaſtery, ſituate near the great fountain call'd 
Wielea. Which I ſet down here, both on account 
of its Antiquity, and becauſe ſome are of opinion 
that the place took its name from this river. The 
Church indeed is exceeding beautiful, and no- 


. 8 8 
- 
1 


86 
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curiouſly Wrought out of ſtone, ind of art 


antiquity. 
Ihe Biſhop's palace is very ſplendid, and to- 
wards the ſouth looks like a Caſtle, as it is for- 
tify'd with walls and a ditch; and the Preben · 
daries houſes on thi other ſide, are exceeding 
neat. For there are 25 Prebends, with 19 pet- 
-Canons, beſides a Dean, a Precentor, [a 
reaſurer,] a Chancellor, and 3 Arch-deacons, 
= belong to this Church. [In the 34th year 
of He 
for the Dean and Chapter of Wells to be one ſole 
Chapter of it ſelf.] A Biſhop's See was ſettl'd 
ere in the time of Edward the Elder. For when 
the Pope had Excommunicated this Edward, 
upon pretence that the diſcipline of the Church 
was 1 neglected in this weſterly part of his 
kingdom; he, knowing himſelf notwithſtandi 
to be a nurſing father of the Church, ere 
three new Biſhopricks, Kirton, Cornwall, and 
this of Wells, where he made Eadulph firſt Bi- 


ſhop. Not many years after, Giſo was ſet over Hilo ry of 


nry the 8th, an Act of Patlament paſſed Cp. ,; 


&o 


this Dioceſe, whom Harold Earl of the Weſt Bath. 


Saxons and of Kent (gaping after the revenues 
of the Church) did 98 that *this See 
was almoſt quite deſtroy'd. But William the 
firſt, - after he had conquer'd Harold, lent a 
helping hand to Giſo, then in exile, and to this 
diſtreſſed Church: at which time (as is evident 
from Domeſday-book) the Biſhop held the town 
tt ſelf, which gelded for 50 hides. Afterwards, in 
the reign of Henry 1. John de Villula a French- 
man of Tours was elected Biſhop, and tranſlated 
the See to Bath, by which means theſe two 

into one, and the Biſhop has his title from both; 
fo that the ſame es is ſtyl'd Biſbop of Bath 


and Wells: Whic 
yet it is obſervable, that almoſt 200 years after 


only, and ſometimes of Glaſton, but not of 


Wells. For,] in the mean time + Savaricus Biſho ages 
of Bath, being alſo Abbot of Glaſſenbury, oa ** 


ſlated his See thither, and was ſtyl'd B. 0 

Glaſſenbury, but that title dy'd with Fn py 
the difference between the Monks and the Ca- 
nons was at laſt compoſed by that Robert who 
divided the revenues of his Church into ſo many 
Prebends, and ſettl'd a Dean, a Sub-dean, 8&c. 
Biſhop Jocelin alſo, about the ſame time aug- 
mented the Church with new buildings; and' 


in the memory of + our Grandfathers, Ralph + 80 fai 
de Shrowſbery (as ſome call him) built a = Sh = 


neat College for the Vicars and /inging-men, ad- 
Joyning to the north part of the Church; and 
alſo [as is ſaid by ſome] enclos'd the Biſhop's 
palace with a wall. [But that was certainly 
done by Ralph Erghum (the fourth Biſhop after 
Shrowsbery) who finiſh'd this work and his life 
together, 10 Apr. A. D. 1400. whereas Shrows» 
bery dy'd 14 Aug. An. 1336. The truth of this 
is evident from a Record made by a Monk of 
Bath who liv'd at the ſame time, and not long 
after in a Menology to the roth of April, wrote 
as follows: Obiit Dominus Radulphus Epiſcopus Ba- 
thon. & Well. iſto die Sabbati ; qui vallavit muris & 
ells, & jacet ibidem, 


Anno Dom. MCCCC. litera Dominicali C. i. e. On 


that Sabbath, dy'd Ralph Biſhop of Bath and 
Wells, who made a wall and a trench about the 
Biſhop's Palace at Wells, where he lies bury'd, 
A.D. MCCCC. the Dominical Letter C. This 
Book was writ by the Monk, An. 1428.] In 
the way from the palace to the market, Thomas 
Bekington, biſhop, built a very beautiful gate, 
and 12 ſtately ſtone houſes of the ſame heighr 
hard-by in the market-place: In the middle 


thing can be finer than its frontiſpiece towards | whereof is a market-houſe fupported by ſeven 
the Weſt, which is one entire pile of ſtatues | outer pillars, and a curious arch, built by Biſhop 
| William 


occaſion'd ſome hot diſputes 
ſirname to the family, that happily produced | between the Monks of Bath and the Carte of RIS 


age, John Duke of Wells, about the election of the Biſhops. [But 22 — 
Jobn, the Biſhops were call'd Biſhops of Bath — 


1193. 
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- William Knighte and Dean Wodllman for the uſe 
of the mafket-people. [It is commonly call 
The Croſs ,, and beſide that, there has been built 
a fait matket · houſe of late years between the 
ſaja Croſs, and the gate which leads to the pa- 
lace.] All theſe are in the caſt part of the 
town. Tn the weſt is a Pariſh-Church _ dedica- 
ted to 8. Cuthbert; and near it, an Hoſpital 
built by Nicholas Bubwith Biſhop, for 24 poor 
ople. [Weſt of Wells, juſt under Mendippe- 
2 lies Cheddar, famous for the excellent and 
prodigious great Cheeſes made there, ſome of 
wich require more than one man's ſtrength to 
ſet them on the table, and are of a delicate 
taſte ; equalling, if not exceeding, that of the 
Parmeſan. Above this place, is a gap as it were 
cut into the hill, which affords a narrow - 
ſage for travellers be ween, and has ſtupendous 
| high rocks on both ſides, famous in this Coun- 
Cheddar- try, under the name of Cheddar-Cliffs. At the 
Cliff“. foot of theſe rocks, riſes a great and clear ſpring, 
which, within a quarter of a mile of the ſource, 
drives 12 mills.] 
Out of the Mineral- mountains before-mention'd, 
ariſes the river Frome, which [(ſpringing at 
ſome diſtance from Stratton, from whence Sir 
John Berkley was, for his eminent Services to the 
Crown, created by King Charles 2, Lord Berk- 
ley of Stratton,)] haſtens eaſtward by thoſe pits 
of coal, that are made uſe of by ſmiths as moſt 
proper to ſoften iron; and before it has run any 
| great way, wheeling towards the north, it is the 
2 7006 wa between this County and Glouceſter- 
arley. ſhire ; and waſhes Farley, [once] a caſtle on a hill 
+ 80 aid, [(but now pulled down, )] belonging Þ+ not many 
Anno 1607. years fince to the Hungerfords, where formerly 
_ N Humphrey Bohun built a monaſtery ; at a little 
on. duiſtance from Philips-Norton, a famous market- 
town, Senn name from the Church, dedi- 
Welow. Cated to St. Philip; [and not far from Yellow, 
Aubr. MS. in which manour, was diſcovered, ann. 1685. 
Gate, p. #5, Roman chequer'd pavement; as was alſo ano: 
den. ther at Bathford, in a room which was found 
under-ground in digging ; the Pavement where- 
of was chequer'd-work of white, blue, and red; 
Knoll- hib. and a third, near Kuoll- bill in this County.] 
Selwood. Lower down, is Sekwood before-mention'd, a 
wood that ſpreads it ſelf a long way both in 
length and breadth, and is thick ſet with trees. 
From this (as Ethelwerd tells us) the neigh- 
Lib. 2. c. 11. bouring Country was call'd Selwood/bire, [ (his 
words are, Sealwudſcire, Epiſcopatus Scireburnenſis, 
the Biſhoprick of Shirburn;)] and a town near 
it is to this day call'd Frome- Selwood, ſuppoi ted 
moſtly by the woollen manufacture. Scarce 
two miles from hence to the weſt, is a ſmall 
but pretty neat caſtle, built by the De la Mares, 
Nonney de and thence call'd Nonney de la Mare, which by 
la Mare. inheritance deſcended from them to the Pow 
Witham. letts. Not far from whence is Witham, where 
King Henry 75 built a Nunnery. [After the 
% ee 8 Religious pay it came into 
the Family o ton, and was the poſſeſſion of 
the famous Lene eg whoſe Race and ſer- 
vices to the Crown, in the moſt perilous times, 
deſervedly raiſed him to that honour. 
And now Frome, encreas'd by ſome little ri- 
vers out of this wood, at laſt throws it ſelf into 
the noble river Avon, which with a windin 
courſe ir runs to that ancient City, call d 
by Ptolemy, from the Baths, Tdala gigi, i. e. 
/que ſeliu. Hot waters; and by Antoninus, Waters of the Sun; 
by the Britains, Ir ennaint Tuymin, as alſo Caer 
Badon; by the Saxons, Baþancerren, bax Baþan, and 
(from. the concourſe of ſick people) [Accman- 
nexcearten, ] Ackmancheſter, as much as a City of 
Valetudinarians; [and by Florence of Worceſter, 
De urbibus. Acamanni Civitas.) * Stephanus calls it Badiza; 
Bathe, we at this day Bathe; and the modern Latin Ba- 
thonia. It lies low in a plain not very large, 


Cheddar, 


Frome, 


Stratton. 


Avon. 


ſand is as it were fortified on every fide win 


d hills of an equal height, which ſend down ma- 


ny ſprings into the city, to the great. advan- 
tage of the citizens. In the city it ſelf, ariſe 


three hot ſprings, of a blewiſh and ſea-colour, The bats. 
which exhale a thin ſort of miſt, and ſomething 


ter mix'd with earth and brimſtone ; {for the 
water it ſelf has a ſulphur, and bituminous mat- 
ter, incorporated with it.) They are an effe- 
ctual remedy to ſuch bodies, as by reaſon of ill 
humours are dull and heavy ;. for by virtue of 
their heat they cauſe ſweating, and by that 
means the ſtrength of the humour is abated. But 
it is nbt at all hours that they are wholſom ; for 
from eight in the morning till three in the after- 
noon, they areextream hot, and boyl up violently, 
by which they are mudded, and throw up a filth 
ſort of ſtuff from the bottom : ſo that at thek: 
times they [ || uſed formerly to be] ſhut up 3 Ae, C. 
nor * did any go into them, till by their ſluices Do. C. 
they had eas d themſelves of that ſtuff and were 
purg'd. [But now the Bath may be enter'd 
without danger at any time ; and in the hot wea- 
ther when the ſcum ariſes, the guides of the 
bath take ſome time to cleanſe the water, 
(wbich they generally do at their coming-in ;) 
and many bathers are in the morning in bath 
till dinner-time, without any prejudice from the 
ſcum.) Of theſe three, that which is call'd 
The Croſs-bath, from a Croſs formerly erected in 
the middle of it, is very gentle, and moderate- 
ly warm. Upon the ſide of it are * 16 ſtone- ,,, c. 
eats 3 and it is enclos'd with a wall. The ſe- | 
cond, + 58 foot and a half diſtant, is much I Scarce 200, 
hotter, whereupon it is called Vbot- batb, or Hot-<: 
bath. Near theſe, is an Hoſpital built by Regi- 
nald Biſhop of Bathe, to relieve the neceſſities 
of the ſick ; and thoſe two are in the midſt of 
A ſtreet on the welt-ſide of the City. The third, 
which is ſt, is in the very heart of the City, 
and is call'd, be King's or Royal bath; it is near 
the Cathedral Church, and enclos'd alſo with 
a wall. It is accommodated with || 28 ſeats, ,, © 
farch'd over, [and with other ſtone-benches,] on 
which the men and women fit apart; and both 
of them, when they go into the water, put on 
linnen drawers. Where the Cathedral Church 
now ſtands, a Temple is ſaid to have been for- 
merly dedicated to Minerva. It is out of all 
doubt, that Solinus Polyhiſtor means theſe baths, 
when he ſays, In Britain there are hot ſprings, 
richly accommodated with all conveniences for the 
ſervice of mankind ; their tutelar Deity is Minerva, 
in whoſe Temple thoſe perpetual fires never turn to 
embers, but when they go out, are converted into 
round pieces of hard tone. Notwithſtanding which, 
Athenzus affirms, that all hot baths naturally 
pringing out of the earth, are ſacred to Hercu- #* Haus 
s; and indeed, amongſt other old monuments pa, in Dio: 
almoſt quite defac'd by age, there is here upon geniano, 
the walls ſomething of an antient image of 5 
Hercules, holding a Serpent in his hand. But ra- 
ther than any difference ſhould ariſe upon this 
head, we are willing to grant, that Baths were 
dedicated both to Hercules and Minerva. For 
the Greeks have told us, that Minerva was the 
firſt who furniſh'd Hercules with a bath after he 
had finis'd his labours. It is enough, if I am 
allow'd to conclude, upon Solinus's authority, 
that ſince (as he ſays) Minerva was the tutelar 
Goddeſs of thoſe ſprings, this muſt be the _ 
| ſame city which the Britains call'd Caer Pal- Oer. Palad- 
laddur, that is in latin Urbs Palladiæ aquæ, or, qur. 
the city of Pallas's water. For the thing, name, 
and meaning do exactly anſwer. 
The finding of theſe {prings, is by our fabu- 
lous traditions referr'd to a Britiſh King calPd 


Temple of 
Minerva. 


of + an ill ſavour, proceeding from corrupt wa-+ Mephitis, | 


Bleyden + Doyth, i. e. Bleyden the ſooth-ſayer 3+ Cloyth, C. 
with what ſhow of truth, I leave others to de- „ 
termine. 
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Art- Magick was in ſuch wonderful. eſteem 


„ Ann. 520. Saxons indeed about the * 44th year after their! 


Britains, that even the Perſians ſeem'd to 1 
derived it from hence; but as to theſe baths, 
I dare not attribute their original to that art. 
Some of our own nation, too ſupinely, affirm 
that Julius Cæſar firſt found them out. But I 
cannot but think, that it was late befare the Ro- 
mans came to knaw them, fince Salmus is the 
firſt that makes any mention of them. The 


termine. However, Pliny nes us, Warth. | fubſcribed himfur 


ad ſo more landing in Britain, by a breach of Articles re- 


than 44+ 


Badon-hill. 


Lathſtone. 


+ Not till a- firſt ſurrender'd to 
4 a years, recov 


bout 
ſome lay 


Dr, Guidot. trary; and a curious 


newing the war, laid to this city, but being 
ſurpriz d by the warlike Arthur, they betook 
themſelves to Badon-bill, where (tho in a deſ- 
perate condition,) they fought it out to the laſt, 
and were lain in numbers. This ſeems to 


be the ſame hill with that we now call Lanne/- 


down, hanging over a little village near the city, 
nam'd Bathftone, and ſhowing at this day it's bul- 
warks, and a rampire. I know there are ſome 
who ſeek for it in Yorkſhire; but let Gildas 
himſelf reſtore it to this place. For in an old 
Manuſcript-Copy of his Hiſtory, in the Cam- 
bridge-Library, where he treats of the victory 
of Aurelius Ambroſius, he ſays; To the year 
of Badon-hill fege, which is not far from the 
mouth of Severn. But if this will not convince 


them, let them underſtand. farther, that the ad- 


joyning vale lying along the river Avon for a 

way together, is call'd in Britiſh Nant-Ba- 
, 0 e. the vale of Badon; and where to ſeek 
Badon-hill but near Badon-valley, I cannot tell. 
For a long time after this, the Saxons, diſcoura- 
ged from making any more attempts upon this 
City, left it quiet to the Britains. But in the 
year of Chriſt 577. after Ceatolin King of the 
Weſt-Saxons had defeated the Britains at Deor- 
ham, this City being both belieg'd and ſtorm'd, 
e Saxons ; and Þ in a few 
it ſelf, took the new name of 


Almancefter grew | 
ſplendor. For Oſbrich, [(or rather O/rick, a 


petty King of the Wiccii,)] in the year 676, built 
a Nunnery ; and preſently after, when it came 


into the hands of the Mercians, King Offa built 


another Church; but both were deſtroy'd in the 
Daniſh Wars. Out of the ruins of theſe, there 
grew up another Church dedicated to St. Peter, 
to which Edgar (ſirnam'd the Peaceful) becauſe 
he was here Inaugurated, granted ſeveral Im- 
munities ; the memory whereof the inhabitants 
ſtill keep up by certain anniverſary ſports. [But 
yet it is Fa to be found, upon an accurate 
ſearch into the records of the place, that the 
Church wherein Edgar was crown'd, was the 
very building rais'd by Offa, which ſtood ſome 
years after; and that after Offa's time there was 
no new Church built till the year 1010. when 
Elphege, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, founded 
one.] In the time of Edward the Confeſſor (as 
we read in Domeſday-book) it gelded for 20 
Hides, when the Shire gelded. There were 64 
Burgeſſes of the King's, and 30 of others. But 
this flouriſhing condition laſted not long; for 
preſently after the Norman Conqueſt, Robert 
Mowbray nephew to the Biſhop of Conſtance, 


who rais'd a warm. rebellion againſt William 
plunder'd and burnt it. But it recover'd. 
by the aſſiſtance of Jobn de 
Villula born at Tours in France, who being 
Biſhop of Wells, did (as Malmeſbury informs | 
L Marks, C. us) for five hundred || pounds purchale the city 
; 1. whither he tranſlated his See, tho 
[as ſome ſay]. ſtill retaining the name of oP : 
of Wells, and built him here a new Cathedral. 
[But as to the retaining of the name, it muft 
be obſerv'd, that Biſhop Godwin affirms the con- 
erſon, who examin'd the 
his Hiſtory of Bathe, chat 


Rufus, 
in a ſhort time, 


of Henry 


Records, affirms, in 
Vol. I. 


the} The ſaid Cathedral. not lang 


up to a good ee of 


N 


to drap down, 'Oliver King, 


large and ſtately ; which he well-nigh 
And if he had quite finiſh'd it, withour all doubt 
it bad exceeded moſt Cathedrals in England. 
But the too early death of that great Biſhop, 
with the publick diſturbances, and the ava- 
ri 
money d th 
that end, to ＋ 12 


Ran 2 is probable, that in memory of 


The trees goeing to cheeſe a 
Said, be to us thou, ee, 


However, from that time forward, Bath has 
been a flouriſhing place, both for the woollen 
manufacture, and the great reſort of ſtrangers z 
and it is encompaſs'd with walls, wherein the 
have fix'd ſome ancient Images and Roman In- 
ſcriptions, to evidence the Antiquity of the 
place: but age has ſo worn the Letters, that 
they are ſcarce legible. And leſt any thing 


has honour'd divers of our Nobility with the 
title of Earl, For we read- that Philebert de 


* 
laid the. faundation of angther near it, —_——_ 8 


Aale. 


ſhould be wanting to the Dignity of Bath, it Earls of Bath. 


Chandew, born in Bretagne in France, had that 


title conferr'd upon him by King Heury 7. Af- 
terward, — enry 8. in the 28th year of his 
reign, created 70 

Earl of Bath; who dying in the 
ſame King, was ſucceeded by John his ſon, 
who dy'd in the third year of Queen Elizabeth, 
He, before the death of his father, had a Son, 


Ham, dying 12 July 1623. left this honour to 
r he his only ſon then living, who having 
no iſſue-· male that ſurviv'd him, the title, upon 
his death, came to Sir Henry Bourchier, as ſon to 
Sir George Bourchier (who was third ſon to John, 
che ſecond of that name, Earl of Bathe.) This 
' Henry dying without iſſue, A. 1654. the title 
lay vacant till King Charles the 24's Reſto- 
ration, when, among other honours, it was 
conferr'd (together with the titles of Baron of 
Kilkbampton and Biddeford, and Viſcount Grenevil 
of Lanſdown) upon John Grenevil, for his emi- 
nent Services to that Prince, and his being par- 
, ticularly inſtrumental in bringing about that 
happ change.] Geographers make the Lon- 
gitude of this City to be 20 degrees, and 36 
minutes; the Latitude, 51 degrees and 21 mi- 
| autes, For a concluſion, take, if you pleaſe, 
; thoſe Verſes, ſuch as they are, concerning Batbe. 
| made by Necham, who flouriſh'd + 400 years 
ago. 


Bathoniz thermas vix prefero Virgilianas, 
| Confelio proſunt balnea noſtra ſeni. 
| Proſunt attritis, colliſis, invalidiſque, 
Et quorum morbis frigida cauſa ſubeſt. 
Prævenit bumanum ſtabilis natura laborem; 
Servit nature legibus artis opus. 
Ine ſuo ſuccenſa quibus data balnea fervent, 
Æucea ſubter aquas vaſa latere putant. 
Errorem figmenta ſolent inducere paſſim. 
Sed guid ? ſulpburtum novimus eſe locum. 


ive 
W wretches find relief. 
To bruiſes, ſores, and ev'ry cold diſeaſe, 
Apply'd, they never fail of quick ſucceſs. 
4 Rr r ; 


hn Bourchter Lord Fitz-Warin, Inquif. 
31ſt year of the 31 Hen. 8. 


| Zobn Lord Fitz-Warin, from whom deſcended 
* William, who greatly improv'd the nobility ® The pre- 
of his birth by the ortſaments of learning. [ Mil. ſent Earl, C. 


+ So ſaid, 
ann. 1007. 


Scarce ours to Virgis Baths the preference 


Thus 


- .. 


"Thus human ills kind nature does remove; 


Thus nature's kindneſs human arts improve. 
They te apt to fanſy brazen ſtoves below, 
. To which their conſtant heat the waters | 


= 


Thus idle tales deluded minds poſſeſs ; 
But what? we know that 'tis a ſulph'ry 
| place. | 


Take alſo (if you think them worth your 


reading) two ancient Inſcriptions lately dug up 
near high-way below the city in Waldcot- 


field; and remoy'd by Robert Chambers a great 
admirer of Antiquities, into his gardens; where 
I tranſcrib'd them. 


+ Vid. Muſ- I ſaw likewiſe theſe + Antiquities faſten'd on 


rav. Belg. 


it. p. 70, 
212. 


Decurioni. 
Glevi, i. e. 
Gloceſter. 


Menſes. 
Dies. 
Filiz Ka- 


rifime fece - 
1 


the inner ſide of the wall, between the north and 
weſt gates: Hercules holding up his left hand, 
with his Club in the right: In a broken piece 
of ſtone, is this writing in large and beautiful 


letters, | 


2 — wor — 
DI >COLo Kan 
Next, leaves folded in, Hercules bending two 
ſnakes; and in a ſepulchral table between two 


little images, one whereof holds an Amalthean 
horn, there is written in a worſe character, and 


ſcarce legible, 
\EVIXE 
HO Z 
A | A: Z 


* _ 
= 
| IMINDEX 


VS? 8 
FIL KAR 


_- 


* — 


Between the weſt and ſouth gates, uc 
enfolded by a ſerpent: two men's with 
curl'd locks, within the copings of the walls: 
a hare running, and joyn'd to this, is a great 
ſtone, in letters a-croſs, 


A naked A hands upon a 
ſoldier; alſo, between the battlements of the 
walls, leaves, two lying kiſſing and embracin 

each other; a footman brandiſhing his ſw > 
and holding forth his ſhield ; another footman 
with a ſpear, and theſe letters a-croſs on a great 


LIVSSAL 
_ [SVXSO Þ 


And Meduſs's head with her ſuaky hairs.” 


ww * 


wa oe 


— — 


[To theſe, we will add another Monument, 
which was found, a mile from this place in the 
year 1708, in reparing the Foſſe- way, 


n 
LIS Fier 
18. LEG. XX. V. V. | 
ST IFBENDIONR-. 
IX ANRUM. XXIX 
NATIONE BE L- 
G A. EX COLE GO 
FABRICAELATDU | 
1 | 


To be read thus: Julius Vitalis, Fabricienſis Le- 

gionis Viceſime Valerianæ Vittricis, Stipendiorum no- 

vem, Annorum viginti novem, Natione Belga, ex 

Collegio Fabricienſium elatus, hic fitus eſt. Upon Dodwelli 
which Inſcription, ſome Critical Notes and Ex- Not. Crit. 
plications, together with a Commentary, — Zong 


ys were Comment. 
publiſhed, not many years ſince. As alfo upon Philoſ. Trasſ. 
the fragment of an 25 


ueſtrian Statue, with a Ha- p. 28 3. ann. 
ſta Pura in the right hand, and a Parma in the 1711. 
left ; which was found near this City, and is to 
be ſeen there; and which the Learned Anno- Muſgrave, 
tator 1s willing to determine to Geta, as well ry 1 
from a ſimilitude that he hath obſerv'd petwoen p 383. Nah 
the face of this Statue and the Coins of Geta ; as 
from the particular fondneſs which that Empe- 
ror is known to have had for Horſes. | 
The ſoil, fo®#ſome miles about Batbe, efpecial- 

ly to the weſtward, as at Cuſton and thereabouts, Coſton. 
is ſo very ſtony, that when it is newly plough'd, 
one would rather take the ridges 2 ſo many 

itch'd Cauſeys to walk on, than for a plough'd 


land to ſow corn in; ſo little of earth is to be 


ſeen 


Td 
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| ſeen among thoſe ſtones which the plough- 
ſhare turn up. Yet here, they have excellent 
tho, perhaps, not altogether ſo much 
as in deeper land. The Countrymen attribute 
their good crops, moſtly, to the ſtones; and if 
thoſe were carrr'd off, the earth left upon the 
hard rock would be ſo little, that it would not 
cover their corn; and ſo light, that the wind 
would blow it away. 
Between Bath and Briſtol, a little river runs 
jen _ Avon, * ee wo 1 Stanton- drew, 
atter whereof might ſeem to point 
Aubr. MS. out ſome . to the old Druids (ow hes 
Drew is the name of an ancient family in the 
weſtern parts ;) and the monument there, call'd 
the Wedding, would ſtrengthen. ſuch a conje- 
Eture. The occaſion of the name Wedding, is a 
tradition which paſſes among the common 
ple, That as 4 Bride was going to be married, ſhe 
and the reſt of the company were chang d into theſe 
ſtones. They are in a circular form, 5 or 6 foot 
and the whole monument is bigger than 
* Stonehenge, the Diameter here being 90 paces ; 
tho* no appearance of a ditch, On the top of 
a hill between Bath and Cainſbam, is a great 
Camp called Stanton-bury ; the works whereof 
are large and double, and they are eſtimated at 
about thirty Acres. 
Upon the river Avon (which is the bound 
here between this County and Gloceſterſhire,) 
and on the weſtern bank of it, is Cainſbam afore- 
ſaid, ſo nam'd from Keina a devout Britiſh Vir- 
in, {from whom the Keines of this County have 
| ought themſelves defcended ; and] whom many 
| The laſt, C. of the || laſt age ſave one, through an over-cre- 
Serpents dulous temper, believ'd to have chang'd ſerpents 
| into ſtones, becauſe they found in the quarries 
thereabouts, ſome ſuch little ſporting miracles 
of Nature. And I have ſeen a ſtone brought 
from thence, like a ſerpent, in a round, the 
head whereof, tho' but imperfect, jetted out [as 
it ſeemed} in the circumference, and the end of 
the tail was in the center; but moſt of them 
want the head. [And indeed all our Natura- 
lifts now that ſuch ſtones are form'd in 
Naxtili ſhells, and that there are no heads be- 
longing to them. Indeed, many of them have 
rough and broken pieces of ſtone iſſuing from 
them beyond the moulded wreath at the broad 
end; which may lead one to imagine, that 
thoſe pieces were imperfect heads; but really 


Stanton- 
7 


Stanton-bury. 


they are not ſo. Such kind of ſnake-ſtones of 


all ſizes, from above a foot to an inch or two 
diameter, are found frequently in their quarries. ] 
In the neighbouring fields, and other places 
hereabouts, the herb Percepier grows naturally 
* Is peculiarall the year round. It is a plant * which hath 
e agland, been ſuppoſed peculiar to England; [but Mr. 
Hin. Plant. Ray affirms, that the ſame is often met with 


Percepier. 


L 4.c. 14. in foreign Countries ;] one taſtes in it a ſort of 


tartneſs and bitterneſs ; it is never higher than 
a ſpan, and grows in buſhy flowers without a 
ſtalk. It provokes urine ſtrongly and quickly; 
and there is a water diſtill'd from it, of great 
uſe; as P. Pæna in his Miſcellanies upon Plants 
has obſerv'd. [Between this place and Briſtol, 
upon the Avon, is Briſtleton, abounding in the 
| fame ſort of Coal that is brought from New- 
Caſtle. From Briſtleton in ſeveral places of the 
adjacent Country, as far as Stratton and Men- 
dippe-hills, as alſo Northward in Gloceſterſhire, are 
found veins of this coal, which afford a ſtrong 
and cheap firing to all thoſe parts. Theſe veins 
are cover'd with a ſhell of a black hard ſtony 


Brillleton. 


Wark. 
blue ſlate, but is much more brittle, and not 
near ſo hard. Upon dividing this Wark, there 
is often found, upon one of the ſeparated ſur- 
faces, the perfect ſhape of a fearn- leaf, as if it 
had, by a ſkilful hand, been engraven; which, 


ſubſtance, call'd Wark, which will ſplit: like 


as an exact mould or caſe, receives the peu 
e e the like leaf ſtanding out on the 
other ſide * | 


Scarce five miles from hence, the river Avon 
parts Briſtol in the middle, call'd by the Britains Briſtol. 
Caer Oder Nant Radon, i. e. the City Odera in 
Badon-valley. In the Catalogue of Ancient 
Cities it is: nam'd Caer Brito, and in Saxon 
Brugþrreop, i. e. a famous place. But they who' 
have affirmed it to be the Venta Belgarum, * Leland. 
have impos'd both upon themſelves and the £29 in 
world. This City is plac'd partly in Semerſer 7% W. 
Hire and partly in Gloceſtenſbire, but does not 
belong to either, having diſtin& Magiſtrates of 
it's own, and being a county incorporate by itſelf 
It ſtands upon a pretty high ground, between the 
Avon and the little river Frome z and what with 
walls and rivers, is ed very well: for it 
was formerly enclos'd with a double wall. It 
makes ſuch a beautiful ſhow, both of publick and 
private buildings, that it anſwers it's name; 
and there are what they call Gentest (in Latin 
Cloace) built in the ſubterraneous caverns of the 
earth, to carry off and waſh away the filth ; fo 
that nothing is wanting here, either for neat- 
neſs or health. But by reaſon of theſe, Carts 
are not us'd here, but only S/edges, [which do not 
endanger the arches of the Goutes.] It is alſo ſo 
well furniſh'd with the neceſſaries of life, and 
is ſo populous, that next to London and York, 
it may juſtly claim the pre-eminence over all 
the cities in Britain. For the trade of many 
nations is drawn hither « hes convenience of 
Commerce, and of the harbour, which receives 
veſſels under fail into the very heart of the city. 
And the Avon ſwells ſo high by the coming · in 
of the tide, that ſhips upon ſhallows are 
born up 11 or 12 fathoms. The citizens drive 
a rich trade throughout Europe, and make voy- 
ages to the remoteſt parts of America. At what 
time, and by whom, it was built, is hard to 
4 but it ſeems to be of a late date, ſince in 

the Daniſh Wars, it is not ſo much as men- 
tion'd in our Hiſtories. For my part, I am of 
opinion it roſe in the declenſion of the Saxon 
government, ſince it is not any where taken 
notice of before the year of our Lord 1063, 
when Harold (as Florence of Worceſter has it) 
ſet ſail from Brytſtot to invade Wales. In the 
beginning of the Norman times, Berton an ad- Berton. 
Joyning F farm, and this Briſtow, paid to the King f Prædium. 
(as it is in Domeſday-book) 110 marks of ſilver ; 
and the Burgeſſes return'd, that Biſhop G. had 33 
marks, and 1 mark of gold. | Who this Biſhop 
was, is not expreſs'd in Domeiday, nor have we 
any more than the bare initials, either of his 
name or See. If we durſt ſay that C. were in- 
ſtead of S. (for thoſe two letters are not unlike) 
Sherborn or Saliſbury (under whoſe juriſdiction it 
ſeem to have formerly been) would ſolve the 
difficulty; but if that will not do, I find none 
of the Biſhop's names about that time begin- 
ning with G. If we preſerve the reading, Gle- 
vum or Gloceſter offers it ſelf faireſt; which tho 
annex d at times to Litchficld, and Worceſter, ſeems, 
notwithſtanding, to have had the title of a Bi- 
ſhop's See.] But this by the way. Afterwards, . 
| Geoffry Biſhop of Conſtance, railing a Rebel- Robert, C. 
lion againſt William Rufus, choſe this for the william of 
ſeat of war, and fortify'd the little city with Wirceſter. 
that inner wall (I ſuppoſe,) part of which re- 
mains to this day. But a few years after, the 
Suburbs began to enlarge on every ſide; for on 
the ſouth, Radcliff (where were ſome little hou- Radcliff. 
ſes belonging to the ſuburbs) is joyn'd to the 
reſt of the city by a ſtone-bridge, which is ſo 
thick ſet with houſes, that you would not think 
it a bridge, but a ſtreet. This part is included 
within the walls, and the inhabitants have the pri- 
e of citizens. There are hoſpitals built 
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„i he took Orders, and was Dean 
which himſelf founded at Weſthu- 


ciple, ſet aſide every tenth ſtone for the build- 
ing of a Chapel near the Priory of S. James, 
which he had alſo erected juſt under the City. 
He took to wife Mabil, daughter and ſole heir 
of Robert Fitz-Hamon, who held this city in 
fealty of William the Conqueror. This caltle, 
being yet ſcarce finiſh'd, was beſieg d by King 
— x but he was forc'd to draw off 


are to this day ſtil'd * Barons of Bar 
whereof were bury'd in this Church. [Thethe Mona- 
honour of this place hath been encreas'd, by fry. 


3 
built into J and out of. a pious. prin- 


REX HENRICVS It. ET DOMINYS. 


RAOBERTVS FILIVS HARDINGI HLA 
REGIS. DACIAE, HYVIVS MONASTE- 
Al PRIN FVNDATORES EXTITE-- 


| That is, 


King Henry and Lord Robert, the fon of Har- 
ing, ſon to the King of Denmark, were the 
In founders of this Monaſtery. © = 


+? 


| 


| run ed This Robert, Heoding's fan, of dhe blacd- 
333 g royal of Denmark, was a principal man in Bri- 


and ſo much belov'd by King Henry, that 
his favour) Maurice bis fon . marry'd the 


his poſterity, who have flouriſh'd in . ſhare, Barkley 


| giving the title of Earl to Fobn Lord Digiy of 
Shirburn, created 20 Jac. 1. to whom ſucceeded 
in the ſame honour George his ſon, and John his 
grandſon, who died without iflue ; and the ſame 
title hath been conferr'd upon the Right Ho- 
nourable John Harvey, who- had before been 
created Baron Harvey of Ickworth.] + | 
Where the Avon paſſes from hence, are high 
rocks on both ſides the river, as if Nature had 
induſtriouſly contriv'd them. One of theſe, 
which bangs over the river on the caſt ſide, i 


monds, that one may gather whole buſhels 
them, Nothing but the great plenty leſſens 


. | their value among us; for beſides that in tran» 


| ſparency they even vie with thaſe from the In- 
dies, they do not yield to them in any other 
ſave hardneſs: but their being ſmooth'd 
fd by nature into fax or four corners, does, 
in my mind, render them more admirable : 
{ [however, if we may truſt our Naturaliſts, they 
aſſure us, that very often Cryſtals, and Berills, 
and even ſometimes the common Sparrs, in many 
parts of England as well as elſewhere, are of 
| that figure.] The other rock on the weſtern 
| bank is likewiſe full of Diamonds, which by a 
wonderful contrivance of nature are contain'd 


— 


L 


his | in hollow reddiſh flints (for the ground here is 


forces without effecting any thing; and the] red,) as i theſe were big with young. The 
ſame perſon, not many years after, being a] Avon, after it has paſs'd by theſe rocks, is at laſt 
priſoxer therein, was a fair inſtance how un-| with a full chanel diſcharg'd into the Severn- 


certain the Events of War are. Beyond the ri- 


| Sea; [furniſhing Brifto/ (at the vernal equinox 


ver Frome, over which at Frome-gate is a bridge, or then-abouts) with a diſh perhaps not to be 


one goes obliquely up a high hill of a ſteep and 


difficult aſcent, from whence there is a plea- 


fant proſpe& of the City, and of the haven be 
low.it. This, on the top, ſpreads into a | 
and green plain, ſhaded all along the mi 


met with but in this County; which they call 


bout Cainſham is yearly cover'd over and colour'd 
black with millions of little Eels ſcarce ſo big 
| as a gooſe-quill, tho* ſome would have them a 


with a double row of trees; among which is a] particular ſpecies. Theſe, with ſmall nets, they 


pulpit of ſtone, and a Chapel, wherein they ſay, 


ſkim up in great numbers, and by a peculiar 


that Jordan, Companion to St. Auſtin the|way of ordering them, make them ſcoure off 
Engliſh Apoſtle, was bury'd z but it is now a] their ſkins. Being thus ſtripp'd, and looking 
free-ſchool, This place, not to mention the | very white, they make them up into little Cakes, 
private houſes, is beautify'd on all fides with | which they fry and ſo eat them.] 


publick and ſtately buildings; On one fide with 


a Collegiate Church call*d Gaunts, from its foun- 


der Sir Henry Gaunt Knight, who quitting the 


for Orphans. - On the other fide over againſt it, 


are two Churches dedicated to St. in; the 


ſex) makes uſe of as a witneſs, under the name 
of Comes V. de Moion, i. e, Earl W. de Moion. 


one but ſmall and a Pariſh- Church; the other From this time we meet with no diſtin&t men- 
larger, and the Biſhop's Cathedral, adorn'd by} tion of the Earls of Semerſet, unleſs it be in this 


King Henry 8, with fix Prebendaries. Now, 


the greateſt part of it is pull'd down, and the: 


6 to 


daughter of the Lord de Berkley : from whence, Barons of 


$3 ſome Regitter of 


1 calld S. Vincent , and is fo ſtock'd with Dia- Britiſh 


ia 


Elvers. Some time in the Spring, the river a-Elvers 


It remains now, that I give a Catalogue of Earls and 
the Earls and Dukes of this County of Somerſet Dukes of 
The firſt Earl of Somerſet is ſaid to have been omerſet 
world, did here dedicate himſelf to the ſervice of Willias de Mobun, or Maion, the ſame probably 
God; + but by the munificence of T. Carre, a 


that Maud the Empreſs in her Charter (where-» M. Par. 
wealthy citizen, it was converted into a Hoſpital 


by the created William de Mandevil Earl of Ei- Hiſt. Min. 


Reſcript of King Henry 3. to Peter de Marley, Patents an- 
which I will ſet down, in order to invite others 1. Hen. 3. 
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2 bave | F our beloved U : 
Itliam Ear! of Sarum, for all the lands Which þ 

holds of us, eſpecialhy for the County of Somerſet, which 

"we bade givon to him with all i tenandes, for 


" bomabe and ſervice, xeſerving ſtill to our ſeboes the 


2 pt bim full ſeiſin 


22 apoltoli- 
cal Earl. 


alty: and therefore we command you, that you 
the ſaid County with all it's 
* Appurtenances, and for the future not to intermedule 


-with any thing belonging to the ſaid County, &c. 
And we charge all our „Barons, Knights, and 


Free · tenants of the County of Somerſet, that they do 
Fealty and Homage to the ſaid Earl, with à reſerve 
" only f fidelity to the King; and that for the future 
"hey be obedient and anſwerable to him as their Lord. 
Whether one may from hence conclude, that 
he was Earl of Somerſet, as alſo of Devonſhire 
(for the King wrote in the ſame words to Ro- 
bertCourtneyalſo concerning this Milliam,) I leave 
to the judgment of others. Under the fame 
"Henry 3. (as we read in a book in French be- 
longing to the family of the Mobun Knights) it 
is ſaid that Pope Innocent on a ſolemn feſtival 
made Reginald Mobun, Earl of Efte, i. e. (as our 
Author inteprets it) of Ssmer/et, by the deli- 
very of a golden Roſe, with the grant of an 
annual penſion to be paid at the altar of St. Paul's 
in London. So that he ſeems not to have been 


ſtrictly and properly an Earl, but an Apaſtolica !! 


Earl; for ſo ſuch were term'd in that age, who 
were created by the "= (as thoſe created by 
the Emperor, were call'd Imperial Earls,) ha- 
ving a power of licenſing Notaries and Scribes, 
_ Baſtards legitimate, &c. under ſome 
certain conditions. A conſiderable time after, 


See the Earls Jobn de Beaufort, natural ſon to John of Gaunt | 
| of Dorſet. Duke of Lancaſter by Catherine Swinford, (being. 


with his brothers and ſiſter, made legitimate by 
King Richard 2, with the aſſent of Parliament,) 
was advanc'd to the honour of Earl of Semerſet, 


and afterwards created Marqueſs of Dorſet ; 
but was preſently depriv'd of. that honour by 


Henry 4, and had only the title of Somerſer re- 


maining. He had three ſons, Henry Earl of So- 


merſet, who dy'd young; 


on, created by 


King Henry 5, firſt Duke of Somerſet, who 


had an only daughter Margaret, mother to King 


Henry 7; and Edmund, who ſucceeded his bro- 


ther in the Dukedom, and was for ſome time 
Regent of France. But being recall'd, he was 
accus'd of having loſt Normandy, on which 
account he ſuffer'd many indignities from the 
people; and in that lamentable war between 
the houfes 'of Lancaſter and York, he was 
lain in the firſt battle of S. Albans. Henry his 
ſon ſucceeded him, who being a Time: ſerver 
(one while ſiding with the houſe of York, and 
another with the houſe of Lancaſter) was by the 
'York-party taken priſoner in the battle of Hex- 
am, and was puniſh'd for his Inconſtancy with 
the loſs of his head. And his brother Edmund, 
who ſucceeded him in this honour, the laſt 
Duke of Somer/et of this family, after the defeat 
of the Lancaſtrian party at Tewksbury, was 
dragg'd (being all over blood) out of the Church | 
wherein he had taken ſanctuary, and behead- 


3 The legitimate heirs male of this family 


being thus extinct, firſt Henry 7. honour'd Ed. 
. his young ſon with this title, who ſoon 
after dy d: and next, Henry 8. his natural ſon 


| Henry Fitz-Roy. He dying without iſſue, Ed- 


ward 6. inveſted Edward de ſanifo Mauro, com- 
monly call'd Seimor, with the ſame; who being 
full of Honours, and as it were loaded with 


Titles (for he was Duke of Somerſet, Earl of Hert- 


ford, Viſcount Beauchamp, Baron of St. Maur, Uncle 
to the King, Governour to the King, Protector of bis 
Kingdoms, Dominions, aud Subjects, Lieutenant of 
Bis forces by ſea and land, Treaſurer and Earl Mar- 


Vallon a ſudden kick'ddown, fof a very 


rar od his enemies; und depriv'd of his ho- 
nour 


| 333 [By che attainder & 
Edward Duke of Somerſet, this title lay vacant 


of the Bath, was by the favour of King James x. 
created Eafl of Somerſet-z who) falling under 
diſgrace upon the account of Sir. Thomas Over- 
bury's 3 and having only a daughter, that 
Honour was _ extinqt. Upon the reſto- 
ration of King Charles 2, Wilkam Seymour, Mar- 


reſtor d to the + title of Duke of. Samer/et. and 
was ſucceeded by William, grand-child by Henry 
his third ſon (Wilkem and Robert the two elder 
brothers dying unmarry'd: William alſo dy'd 
unmarry'd, and had for his ſucceſſor Fobn Lord 
Seymour his Uncle, who dy'd without iſſue. 
Whereupon, this title devolv'd upon the! heirs 
of Sir Francis Seymour (third ſon to Edward 
Lord Beauchamp, ſon and heir to Edward Earl 
of Hertford;) deſcending firſt to Francis, grand- 
ſon of the ſaid Francis, who being baſely mur- 
dered in Italy, the title deſcended to Charles his 
brother, the preſent Duke of Somerſet. ] 


There are in this County 385 Pariſhes. 
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Mere rare Plants growing wild in Somer- 
ſetſhure, - 2 


Aria Theophraſti Ger. Alni effigie lanato fo- 
lio major C. B. Sorbus Alpina J. F. Sorbus ſyl- 
veſtris, Aria Theophraſti dicta. Park. White- 
Beam-tree. On the rocks over-againſt St. Vincents 
rock near Briſtol, and in many other places on hilly 
ant rotky grounds among other ſhrubs and trees. 

Aſplenium ſive Ceterach J. B. Ger. Park. Aſ- 
plenium five ſcolopendra, Ceterach Officina- 
rum C. B. Ceterach, Spleemwort, Miltwaſt. On the 
ſtone walls about Briſtol; plentifully. 1 
Carduus tomentoſus Anglicus Lob. Ad. Park. 
Engliſh wwobdy- headed T hiſtle. Obſerd'd by Lobel in 
many barren fields of this County, particularly near one 
Mr. Saintloo's houſe. This plant is without doubt the 
ſame with Carduus tomentoſus, Corona fratrum 


of F. B. eriocephalus Ger. emac. capite rotundo 
tomentoſo C. B. And ſo C. Baubine and Parkinſon 
deceived by Lobel, who in his Icons gives two figures 
of the ſame Thiſtle, make two ſpecies of one. This is 
found in ſeveral other Counties of England, but not 


very frequent. 


folio candicante Plukenet. Phytograph. Tab. 22. 
Dwarf Ciftus or Sunflower with Poley-mountain 
leaves. Found by Dr. Plukenet on Brent-downs in 
this County, near the Severn-ſea. 


reum Park. Ger. Colchicum F. B. Meadow-Saf- 
fron. In ſome meadows about Bath. It is alſo found 
in many meadows in Gloceſter and Worceſterſhires, 
and elſewhere in the Weſt of England. 

Equiſetum ſive Hippuris lacuſtris foliis manſu 
afenoſis. On a bog by Smochall a wood nigh Bath. 
Phyt. Brit. See the Synonyma in the Kentiſh Cata- 
. RES | 

Ferrum equinum Germanicum ſiliquis in ſum- 
mitate C. B. Ger. emac. equinum comoſum Park. 
Ornithopodio affinis, vel potiùs Solez aut Ferro 

uino herba. J. B. Tufted Horſeſhoe vetch. On 
the hills about Bath, and between Bath and Marle- 
borough. Phyt. Brit. | COL. 

Hedera terreſtris ſaxatilis Lobelii Park. p.677. 
Saxatilis Ger. emac. ſaxat. magno flore C. B. A- 


Gal of England, Governour of the Wands of Guernſey 


Vol. I. 


* aut Hederula ſaxatilis Lob. item Aſarina 
| 88. ſterilis 


Night crime, and that too conttiv d by the trea- 


for a long time ; only Sir Robert Carr, Knight 


queſs of Hertford, was for his eminent ſervices 


—— — eee — ——— 


dictus of ' Parkinſon. Carduus capite tomentoſo 


Ciſtus humilis een durior, Polii noſtratis 


Colchicum commune C. B. Anglicum purpu- 


- mu —̃̃— — gt 2 —̃ ſp—ſ—— —_— — — — * 
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| plant may ſomewhere or other 
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Aleboof. In ſome places of 
fon ſarth, de found it quoted among 
gen Sow to bis : Nee, 2 
| s memory as to be 2 „ ear 
there will be no fuch herb found in this Country; yet 
for the aathority of ſo great a Botaniſt, I would not 
ont it. 

Lunaria minor Ger. Park. botrytis F. B. race- 
moſa minor vel vulgaris C. B. Moonwort. About the 
Bath, eſpecially at a place called Carry, two miles 

Byuiton, in the next cloſe to the Church-yard. 
Ger. p. 406. Scarce a _ in England but this 
| ound in it; yet be- 
1 11 and the ledge of it defi- 

d by many, I thought fit to mention a particular 
place for it, but upon Gerard's authority, not my 
gen knowledge. 


Ornithogalum anguſtifolium majus, floribus 


Parkin- 


ex albo vireſcentibus C. B. Aſphodelus bulboſus 


Ger. bulboſus Galeni, ſeu Ornithog. majus flore 


ſubvireſcente Park. Aſphodelus bulboſus Dodo- 
nei, ſeu Ornitho ſpicatum flore virente 
J. B. Spiked Star of Bethlehem-with a greeniſh flower. 
Obſerved by Thomas Williſel on a bill three miles on 
thts fide Briſtol in the way to Bath. It may be the 


ſame place mention d with that in Phyt. Brit. viz. in 
and Bradford, not far from | 


the way between Bath 


little Afoley. 
Polygonum maritimum longius radicatum no- 
ſtras, Hi folio circinato craſſo nitente, 


* forte Polygonum lentifolium C. B. 282. & Prod. 


Lib. 6. c. 18 


N | 
0 J \ / 2 
MA A 47 


131. Polygonum minus Monſpelienſe Park. 446. 


Found by Dr. Plukenet on the Severn-ſhore near 
MWaſton ſuper mare. 6 


— 


T Polygonatum Hellebari alhi foljo, caule 
8 D. Robert. _ Sploman's ſeal with white 
r leaves and a furgli/ ler In the woods 

«pon, c | 


on the north-fide of . 
unculus IE" 3 on flore 
loboſo ureo J. B. folio oblongo, ſpica or- 
biculari TB. 405 | c Park. 
Horned Rampions. Between Selbury-bill and Beacon- 
hill in the way to Bath. Phyt. Brit. Upon the credit 
of - which book I do not at all rely: only becauſe the 
place makes it probable, I have put it down. 
Scorodopraſſum primum Cluſii Ger. emac. Al- 
lium Sphæriceo capite, folio latiore, ſive Scoro- 
dopraſſum alterum C. B. Great round · headed Gar- 


there by Mr. Newton. 

Vermicularis frutex minor Ger, fruticoſa al- 
tera Park. Sedum minus fruticoſum C. B. An 
Cali ſpecies ſeu vermicularis marina arboreſcens 
J. B. Shrub-ſtone-crop. or Glaſs-wort. Found on 
the Holms Iſland in the Severn-ſea by Lobel plenti- 


Vic ſylvatica multiflora maxima P. B. 


tufted wood-vetch. In a wood nigh Bath. Phyr. 
Brit. This is alſo found in many places in the North 
and Weſt parts of England. 
irga aurea maxima radice repente D. Bobert. 
aurea ſerrata latifolia C. B. aurea ſerratis foliis 
Part. aurea Arnoldi Villa novani Ger. emac. au- 
rea ſive ſolidagoSa racenica latifolia ſerrata J. B. 
Brogd-leaved indented Golden rod. Found plentifully 
the fide of a ſmall river between Wells and Gla- 
enbury, by Mr. Bobert. 
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lick of the Holm Iſland. Found grawing plentifully 


rennis multiflora ſpicata mayor Moriſ. hiſt. Great- 
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WILTSHIRE. 


[2 likewiſe inhabited by the Bel- 
4) is a mid land County; 


F= 8 
2 call'd by the Saxons [T pil- 


1 . 
/ 


\\ - 


which alſo took it's name from the river Willy : 
[We find it alſo called by Latin-Writers, Pro- 
vincia Semerana and Severnia, or Provincia Seve- 


rorum.] It is bounded on the Weſt with So- 
mer ſeiſbire [and Gloceſterſbire; ] on the Eaſt with 
the Counties of Berks and Southampton ; on the 
North with Glocęſterſbire, on the South with 
Dorſetfhire and part of Hampſhire. * A Country, 
renown'd not only for the valour of it's Natives, 
who (as Joannes Sarisburienſis [one of the beſt 
Scholars of his age, and Biſhop of Chartres in 
France, ] tells us in his Polycraticon) together 
with thoſe of Cornwall and Devonſbire, did on ac- 
count of their bravery, challenge the honour of 
being the Reſerve in our Engliſh Expediti- 
ons; but alſo for the extraordinary fertility of 
the ſoil in all kinds, and for it's delightful va- 
riety, which affords a very pleaſant proſpect. 
This is the largeſt mid-land County in England, 


Appendix was may be eaſily obſerved by the || ancient com- 


the 2d Tome 
of the Engliſh 


Hiſtorians, 


putation of it's Hides. For we find that in Wiliy- 
fire (as it is there term'd) were 4800 hides, which 
is more by 2000, than any Shire mention'd 


by that Author. The 39 miles in length, and 
29 in breadth, which Spede aſſigns it, will be 


found too little both ways, upon an accurate 
ſurvey.]J | 

| The Northern part, once over-ſpread with 
woods, which are now almoſt deſtroy'd; is full 
of pleaſant riſings, and watered with clear 


ILTSHIRE, (Which was 


ſtreams. For Is, which is “ called Tamiſis, and 
is the chief of the Britiſh Rivers, (with others 
of leſs note, of 1 1 2 make mention in 
their aces,) while it is yet but ſmall, 
tes thee is [But, upon this firſt mention 
of the river Thames, it will not be improper to 
obſerve, that tho? the current opinion is, that it 


always call 


Charter granted to Abbot Aldbelm, there is par- 
ticular mention made of certain lands upon the 
eaſt part of the river, cujus vocabulum Temis, 
juxta vadum qui appellatur Summerford ; and this 
ford is in Wiltſhire, The ſame thing appears 
from ſeveral other Charters granted to the Ab- 


and from the old Deeds relating to Cricklade. 
And perhaps, it may with ſafety be affirm'd, 
| b : . 
that, in any Charter or authentick Hiſtory, it 
does not ever occur under the name of Vs; 


among ſchelars: the common people, all along 
from the head of it to Oxford, calling it by 
no other name, but that of Thames. So alſo, 
the Saxon Temere (from whence our Tems im- 
mediately comes) is a plain evidence, that that 
people never dreamt of any ſuch conjunction. 
But further; all our Hiſtorians who mention 
the Incurfions of ÆEthelwold into Wiltſhire, 
A. D. og. or of Canute, A. D. 1016. tell us, 
that they paſs'd-over the Thames at Cricklade. 
As for the original of the word; it ſeems plain- 
ly to be Britiſh, becauſe there are ſeveral rivers, 
in ſeveral. parts of England, of almoſt the ſame 
name with it; as Tame in Staffordſhire, Teme in 
Fair, Tamar in Cornwall, Sc. And 

2 


which indeed is not ſo much as heard of, but 


* Afterward 
called, C. 


had that 2 from the conjunction of 7. W not 
and Vit, it plainly appears that that river was from a con- 
a Thames, or Tems, before it came) of 


' : NCT, ome and 
near the Thame. For inſtance; in an ancient =— 


by of Malmsbury, as well as that of Encſham; Eneſham 
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name of many rivers in W 
ch pronunciation of the 'Britiſh (f) 


Changing the 


into (m,) as the Latin word Demetia, is.inWelſh 


— 


Saxons indeed term'd it Woven 
bably from M uden 


$- 


- -The ſouth part, 


| Dyfed) But this by the way. 


a large champain 


z the Romans 


fruitful Country, feeds innumerable flocks of 


and is watered with other Rivers, Land- 


and running Springs. The middle of 


this ſhire is for the moſt part plain and level; 
a-croſs which, from Eaſt to Weſt, a wonderful 
ditch is thrown up for many miles together: it 
is called by the neighbouring Inhabitants Wanſ- 
dite, and they have a groundleſs tradition, that 
it was made by the Devil on a Wedneſday. 
ic, that is, 
Weden's or Mercury'sditch, 
the falſe God and Father of the Heathen Saxons. 
I have always thought, that it was caſt up by the 
Saxons for a Boundary between the Dominions 
of the Weſt-Saxons and the Mercians; for this 
Country was the ſeat of war, during the con- 
tentions between theſe two Kingdoms for the 
enlarging of their Territories. | But others are 
of opinion, that it was made long before the 
ſettlement of the Mercian Kingdom, viz. by 
Cerdic the firſt King of the Weſt-Saxons, or by 
Kenric his ſon, againſt the incurſions of the Bri- 
tains, who even in King Ceawlin's time (as 
Malmſbury tells us) made frequent inroads into 
this County from their garriſons at Bath, Gloce- 
ner, and Cirenceſter. | 
burge [which Brompton, by miſtake, calls Bone- 
_ bury,] is near this ditch; where Ceawlin the moſt 
valiant King of the V -Saxons, A. D. 390. en- 


deavouring to defend the frgntiers of his king- 


dom, was routed in a bl battle by the Bri- 
tains and [ſome malecontent] Saxons, to that 
ages. that he was forced to flie his Country, 
and, being the pity of his very enemies, dy'd 


- miſerably in exile. [But Moodboroto three miles, 


* ſouth of the Dike, being the only village that 


' - has any remains of Wodensburgein the name, and 


row. 


— 


e. 


there being not the leaſt ſign or tradition of a 
battle fought there; others gueſs, that Yanborow, 
on the borders of Wiltſhire and Barkſhire, is 
the town mention'd by our Hiſtorians. For (ſay 
they) as MWodenſdic paſs d into Wanſdic, ſo might 
MWodenſburgb by the ſame reaſon be chang'd into 
Wanburgh, or Wanborow. And without doubt this 
has been formerly a town of great note, as ap- 

ars by the quantities of Roman Coins that 
have been frequently found at it; and the 
neighbourhood of a Saxon Camp on Badbury- 
Bill, ſhews that the battle muſt have been tought 
hereabouts.] But, that I may omit other Acti- 
ons, [it is certain] that Ina the Weſt-Saxon, and 
Ceolred the Mercian, fought here, with equal 
ſucceſs. This Ditch is much like that, which 
Offa made to ſeparate the Britains from his Mer- 
cians, call'd Offa-dike to this day: there are 
others of the like nature to be ſeen in the King- 
dom of the Eaſt- Angles, whereby they fortified 


' themſelves againſt the incurſions of the Merci- 


ſt, 
2. 


ans: (of which I ſhall treat more largely in 


their proper places.) [The rampire and graff 


of this, are very large; and the rampire is on 
the ſouth-ſide. And beſides this ditch, there are 
ſeveral others of leſs note ſtill viſible upon the 
plains, eſpecially about Stone-henge ; and in the 
| Saxon-Charter of lands belonging to Wilton- 
Abby, mention is made of no leſs than 13 di- 
ſtin& Dikes; ſothat, probably, the Saxons might 
draw them, to divide the great Lordſhips, or 
for ſome ſuch purpoſe. ] 

In North Wiltſhire, the Thames [before it comes 
to Crecklade, receives from the north a little ri- 
ver call'd Churn; not far from which, is Pulton, a 
town that is within the bounds of Gloceſterſhire, 


The 


And the village Wodens-: 


| 


* 
— 


| of S. Gilbe 
founded in the time of Edward 1.) Then 


of Wilehire | 


tranſlated to Oxford. [It is call'd Crecanford, 


Cricgelada 
cazelabe and  Cnzccilabe,, And here (if the 


» &c. and by the Saxon-Annals Crec- 


Monkiſh Writers could always be rely'd on) we 
might ſafely ſettle a Greek ſchool, which they 


in a manner unanimouſly affirm to have been foun- 
ded, or rather reſtored, 


by that learned Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury Theodorus. But thoſe _ 


over-credulous Authors ſeem to have no other 


grounds beſides the bare affinity of names; and 
to make that a 


matter of fact may be, 
determine; ſince that 


* 


manag'd pretty warmly on both ſides. It is Alf: 


certain, however, that Crictlade has formerly 
been a town of great repute; for it appears by 
the Red Book in the Exchequer, that there once 


argument, they ares 


* | | bern 
willing to have it call'd Grekelade; which males Scriprores. 
their opinion the more ponies How true theP: $14- J. 59. 


ſhall not undertake to 


belong'd to it: 300 Hide-lands, and it gave name 


to the Hundred of Cricklade, which is now uni- 
ted to that of High-worth. But if it's Greek- 


ſchool have nothing to ſupport it, beſides the 


ſimilitude of names, it may with more reaſon 
be deriv'd either from the Britiſh Cerigwlãd, i. e. 


a ſtony country (to which the nature of the 


ſoil does very well agree ;) or from the Saxon 


cnæcca a brook, and lavian to empty; for here, 


the.Churn and Rey empty themſelves into the 
Thames. It has now a Free-ſchool, founded 


by Robert Fenner, Eſq; and || well endow'd by] 461. ann, 


point has been already + Vits Regis 
_ on 


him.] Below this place, is Lediard Tregoze, the Lediard Tre- 


ſeat of the Knightly family of St. Jobns, which goze. 


Margaret de Bello Campo or Beauchamp, afterwards 
Dutcheſs of Somerſet, gave to Oliver * 
her ſecond ſon. To her it came as heireſs to 
thoſe great names of Patiſbull, Grandiſan, Tregoze, 
[and Etrias; from whence it is alſo called in 
ſome Records Lediard Ewias.] 


Near this, is 


Wetton-Baſſet, whoſe additional name ſhews that Wotton Baſ- 


it ſometime belong'd to the noble family of the ſet. 


Baſſets, [From them it came to Hugh Diſpenſer, 
and upon his Attainder, to the Crown. King 
Edward 3d gave it to his ſon Edmund de Langele 


Duke of York; and] in the Þ laſt Century but 4 The lad, C. 


one (as I have been inform'd) it was the ſeat 


of the Duke of York, [probably the ſame] who 


here encloſed a very large park for deer. All 
the Country hereabouts (once cover'd with 


Breden. wood, now call'd Breden- foreſt) was miſe/ greden-foreft, 


rably waſted by Ethelwald Clito and his auxiliary 
Danes, . D. 925. On the Weſt-fide of this 
Foreſt, the forementioned river Avon glides op 
ſmoothly; which, ariſing almoft in the very 
North limit of this County, runs toward the 
ſouth, and was (as Etheltwerd obſerves for ſome 
time the boundary of the Meęſt-Saxon and Mer- 
cian Kingdoms, at which there were ſeveral 
great battles fought. [Ir is called, for diſtincti- 


on's ſake, Lower-Avon probably, the Antona- of 


Lower-A von- 


Tacitus, and the Bladon of William of Malmes- 
bury ;) which, at it's firſt entrance into Wilt- 


L. 4. C. 4. 


1 


ſhire, croſſes the Foſſe way, that is ſtill very plain page. way. 
in this part of the country. From Cirenceſter it "0 TY 
comes into this county near Kemble, and ſo, 3 

runs on weſt of Crudwell (which gave the title Crudwell. 


| Aubr, MS, 


of Baroneſs to Lady Mary Lucas of Crudtvell, 
whoſe Father John Lord Lucas || built here a 


Wilt 


Free-ſchool, with a * competent Endowment) 2, ann. 


by Abley, to Long-Newnton; then weſt of Broten- 


bridge to Eaſton-Grey; and ſo not far from Sher- Sherſton. 


ſton, which appears to have been a Roman ſta- 
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Ws tion, as welt by it's ſituation near this Conſular Scholar, and eminent for his levotio 
1 ; | Ways as ark Roman Coins frequently found ; neſs. of life, being delighted with the plea- 
= at it. Some of the ilver ones, viz. of Antoni- ſantneſs of the Wood uder this hill, liv'd here 
nus, Fauftina; Gordiamus, and Fl. Julianus are de- an Hermit: but afterwards, inſtituting a ſchool, 
ſited in Ahmole's Muſeum in Oxford. What and with his Scholars devoting himſelf to a 
it's name was in the Roman times, we have no monaſtick life, he built a little monaſtery. From 
lt from Hiſtory; but this, in all probability, this Mai 


| Maildulpbus, the town of Ingelborne began to 
mund and the Danes, A. D. 1016. call'd by the urbs, Maildulf's City, which in proceſs of time 
Saxon Chronicle Sceoprran. For as the was contracted into Maime/bury. In ſome Hi- 
mament of the names juſtifies the conjecture, ſo do | ſtorians and ancient Charters granted to this 
the particular circumſtances, both of the place | place, it is written Meldunum, Maldubury, and | 
Al and action. The ſeveral barrows hereabouts, put | Maldunfurg. Among Maildulf”s ſcholars, Aud. Aldbelm, 
it beyond diſpute, that there has been a battle; | helm was the moſt eminent; who, being deſign d 
and the Inhabirants have to this day a tradition, his ſucceſſor, did by the help of Eleuſberius Bi- 
that it was againſt the Danes. Now, this of |ſhod of || -F/inchefter (to whom the ground of | Weſt Sao. 
Ning Eamund's lays the beſt claim to it; both right belong d) build here a ſtately - z num. 
„ becauſe Sberſton is nearer to Pen (where the laſt | of which himſelf was the firſt Abbot; and from 
ben. battle before this was fought,) than any town him this town in a certain MS. is called A 
yet afſign'd to be the place; and alſo becauſe |delme/byrig. But this name ſoon grew out of 
tte account, that Florence of Worceſter has left uſe; tho the memory of that holy man (as be- 
us of that matter, agrees very well to it. He ing Canoniz'd) ſtill remains. [A meadow alſo 
eee.xpreſly ſays, that his Sceorſtan was in Wiccia; | near this place, * is called St. Aldbelm's mead : « 
within the ers whereof this Sherſton is. For] and before the Reformation they had ſeveral 
there is no doubt, but Miccia extended on both | other memorials of him, as his Pſalter, the 
' ſides the Sevirn, as far as the Kingdom of Mer- | Robe wherein he ſaid Maſs, and a great Bell 
ein did: now, it hath heen obſeryed out of | in the Abby-Steeple,. called St. Madbelm's bell. 
- Ethelwerd, that the Av was the limit between | The Village alſo about 6 or +. miles ſouth-eaſt 
Mercia and the Kingdom of the Weſt · Saxons; | from Malmſbury, called Hilmarton, is probably. 
®* Concii, and the learned“ Sir Henry Spelman tells us, that | denominated from this Saint; ſor in Domeſday- 
Tom. x, Aldhelm Abbot of Malm/bury was preſent at a] book, it is written Aabelmertone.] Upon his 
p. 199. Mercian Synod; ſo that, without doubt, this | Feaſt-day, here is a great Fair, at which time 
part of Wiltſhire belong'd to Mercia, and conſe- a Company of ſoldiers were uſually liſted to 
uently this Sberſton might be in Wiccia, And — diſorders amidſt ſuch a concourſe of 
this is confirm'd by that paſſage in Brompton, le, ¶ but I think that is diſuſed at preſent.] 
where he ſays, that the cities of Cirenceſter and | And truly his memory deſerves immortal ho- 
Chippenham vere in the ſouth part of the Country | nour, not only for the ſanctity of his life, but 
of th Wiccians. .  » | alfo for his Learning; due allowances being 
From Sherſton, the Foſſe paſſes by Alderton, | made for the Ignorance of the times he liv'd in. 
W. Kington. and Littleton Drew; and ſo, eaſt of Weſt-Kington, | He was the - firſt Saxon that ever wrote in La- 
Aubr. g. T in which pariſh, on a Down call'd Eb4own, tin, and the firſt that taught the, Saxons the 
is a fingle-ditch'd Camp, ſuppos'd to be Ro- way of compoſing Latin verſe; and ſo per- 
man. Hence it goes to Caf -comb, and ſo weſt | form'd what he promis'd of himſelf, - in theſe 
| Slaughten- of Slaughtenford;, the very name of which de- verſes: | . 0 . 
ford, © notes what the conſtant tradition of the Inha- | . 4 
bitants has handed down, concerning a great | Primus ego in patriam mecum, modo vita ſu- 
laughter of the Danes in this place. Their perfit, | | 3 fdr 
| Ibid. Camp might probably be | that double En- Aonio rediens deducam vertice muſas. _ _ 
trenchment in Bury-wood, between Colern and | it 22) al 
North- Worth Wraxall; not far from which, the Foſſe | I tomy Country firſt, if fates permit, 
Wraxall. enters Somerſetſhire, at the Shire: tones.] But to Will bring the Muſes from their native 
return to the Avon. While it is yet ſhallow, it ſeeat. | 
5 runs at the bottom of the hill upon which! | | | 
Mlalmſbury. Malmſbury is built; and having receiv'd ano- |- The great Zthelſtan made this Aldhelm his 
| ther brook, it almoſt encompaſſeth it. This | tutelar Saint, and for his ſake granted the Town 
(called by the Saxon Annals Mealdelmerby- large immunities, and enriched the Monaſtery 
nzz)] is a neat town, and in good repute on | with ample Donations; he choſe. this for the 
account of the Cloathing-trade: and was, as | place of his Burial, and the inhabitants ſhew 
the Eulogium Hiſtoriarum reports, together with | his monument to this day. [Which monument, 
the caſtles of Zacock and Tetbury, built by Dun- | notwithſtanding, is ſo far from having been 
wallo Mulmutius King of the Britains, and by him | erected immediately after his death, that it ſeems 
Caer Bladon, call d Caer-Bladon. (Geoffrey of Monmouth alſo, to have been ſet up long fince the Conqueſt, 
| without any warrant from authentick Hiſtory, | and poſſibly ſince the Reformation. For Wil- I 
| affirms it to have been a town in the Roman liam of Malmſbury tells us, that this King was 
RR times, and built ſome hundreds of years before | interr'd under the High-Altar, whereas the 
; | their coming into this Iſland.)] When it had | monument is in the Nave of the Church; and 
been deſtroy'd by the wars, there aroſe out of | graſs now grows where the Choir was. A. D. 
it's ruins (as Hiſtorians have it upon record) a| 956. after the Monks had had poſſeſſion of this 
Caſtle, which our Anceſtors in their language | Monaſtery for the ſpace of 270 years, they were 
Ingelbome. Nam'd Ingelbonne, at the ſame time that the | turn'dout by the Commandof King Eadwy, and 
Saxon petty Kings had their Palace at Caerdur- | ſecular Prieſts were put in their room; but the 
2 burge, now Brokenbridge, a village ſcarce a mile | Monks were reſtor'd by King Edgar, Biſhop 
ridge. from hence. [ This Caſtle belong'd to the Bi- Herman would willingly have tranſlated the 
| ſhops of the Weſt-Saxons, and, in all probabi- | Biſhop's See hither, * but was prevented in his 
lity, is the place from whence the Charters from deſign by the diligence of the Monks. So that, 
Eleutherius to Aldhelm are thus dated, AZum pub- the + Abingdon Hiſtoriographer is under a mi- x 
lice juxta flumen Badon, i. e. dated publckly upon ſtake, when he tells us, that the ſeat of the p. 10. : 
the River Badon.] It was known by no other Biſhop of Barkſhire and Wiltſhire was at Maims-®' 
| name, but that of Ingelborn, for a long time bury; as is alſo Radulphus de Diceto, when he calls 
MailJulphus. after; till one Maildu!phus, an Iriſh Scot, and a | Odo, who was Biſhop of Rameſbury, map 
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he ſays that S. Aldbelm had the city of Maildulf, that 
is Scireburn.] From the time of Æthelſtan, the 
Abbey was famous for it's wealth; and here 
was educated (beſides many other learned men) 
William, from this town called Malmſburienſis, 
to whoſe learned Pains the civil and eccleſia- 
ſtical Hiſtory of England are greatly indebted. 


The town (entirely ſupported by the Abbey) M 


was fortify d by Roger Biſhop of Saliſbury; 
who, when the War broke out between Henry 
of; Anjou and King Stephen, ſecur'd it with 
walls; and a Caſtle, which was once beſieg'd 
by King Henry 2,“ and (after a brave defence) 


taken, This magnificent Biſhop erected buil- 


# bat in vain, 
n. 
dings, here and at Saliſbury, for ſpace very large, 
for caſt very chargeable, for ſhew very beautiful. The 
ſtones are ſet in ſuch exatt order, that the joynts can- 
nat be ſeen, and the whole ſtructure ſeems to be but 
one ſtone. But the caſtle, not many years after, 
by the permiſſion of King John, was raſed for 
the convenience of the Monks, that ſo the Ab- 
bey might be enlarged ; which daily increas'd 

in buildings and revenues, [and exceeded all the 
reſt in Wiltſhire, both in riches and honour 
(the Lord Abbot ſitting in Parliament as Peer 
of the Realm)] till the fatal diſſolution of 
Monaſteries. I hen the lands, and riches which 
had been ſo many years in gathering, were 


diſſipated ; tho? in ancient times accounted the C 


X 11. A. Offerings of pious Chriſtians, and penances for ſins, 

— = 338 of the poor. And the Church it 

ſelf had ſuffered the common fate, had not one 

Stump, a rich clothjer, by a great deal of in- 

terceſſion and more money, redeem'd it for the 

uſe of the Town's-folks, who turn'd it into a 

Pariſh-Church ; and a great or of it is yet re- 

1 Car. 1. maining. [Robert Jenner, Goldſmith of Lon- 

| don, built an Alms-houſe here for 8 perſons, 
and endow'd it with 40/. a year.] 

Danteſey. From Malmſbury, the Avon runs to Danteſey, 

which gave name to the Lords of it, a Knightly 

Family, once very eminent in theſe parts; trom 

whom it deſcended to the Eaſterlings, common- 

ly known by the name of Stradlings; and from 

Gem to the family of Danvers. Ot which Henry, 

Danvers was dignified, by the favour of King 

James [the 1ſt] with the title and honour of Ba- 

Baron Dan-ron Danvers of Danteſey, [and by K. Charles 1. 

vers. . with that of Farl of Danby. He it was, who 

built the Phyſick-garden ,in the Univerſity of 

Oxford; and, among many other acts of cha- 

rity, he founded here an Alms-houſe and Free- 

ſchool. Upon the attainder of his brother and 

heir Sir 7% Danvers, the town was given b 

King Charles 2, to James then Duke of York, 

whole ſecond fon James was created Baron of 

Danteſey; it was afterwards part of the dowry 

of Queen Mary, and, fince the Revolution, 

hath belong'd to the Earl of Peterborough and 
Monmouth. | 

The Avon, bending it's courſe ſouthward from 

Bradenftoke. hence, runs near Bradenſtołe; the ſame Place, 

without doubt, to which ZEthelwold carry'd: his 

devaſtations, in the year 903. At which time, 

Brompton ſays, he put to military execution all 

Brithendunc, (i. e. all in Bradon-toreſt) as far as 

Bradeſiok, or, as Higden more rightly calls it, 

Bradeieſicke; ſo that Polydore Virgil, Holinſhed, 

Speed, and our late Hiſtorians, are much mi- 

ſtaken, in aſſerting this to be Baſingſtoke in 

Hamſhire.] Six miles from Dantcſey, the Avon 

receives, from the eaſt, a rivulet, which [riſes 

Oldbury-vill. at the bottom of Oldbury-hill, whereon is a large 

Aubr. MS. Oval Camp, which double trenches, poſſibly Da- 

Calne. niſh ; and] runs through Calze, an ancient little 

town, on a ſtony Soil, adorned with a neat 

A Synod a- Church: where, during the contentions be- 

* the Cœ- tween the Monks and | ſecular] Prieſts, about 

rind of th the Cœlibacy of the Clergy, a great Synod 

we Vor. I. 


mw 


was conven'd A. D. 977. of 
the diſpute, the Hooks in which the States of 
the Kingdom were aſſembled (the beams break- 
ing, and the timber-frame burſting aſunder) 
ſuddenly fell to the ground, together with the 
Biſhops and Nobility of the Kingdom; by which 
fall moſt were bruis'd, and ſome kill'd: Dunſtan 
alone, who preſided in the Synod, and of the 
onks-party, eſcaped unhurt. By which mi- 
racle (for ſo it was accounted in thoſe times) 
the Monaſtick Inſtitution was robably very 
much confirmed, [tho? || ſome Hiſtorians make 
this a judgment upon the... Nobility, for betray- 
ing and murdering their late King Edward. Brompton. 
As for the town of Calne, it probably aroſe out 
of the ruins of the old Roman Colony on the 
other ſide of the water, near Studley, where Stodley. 
Roman Coins are frequently found. It was one 
of the Palaces of the Weſt-Saxon Kings; and, 
at the time of the Conqueſt, enjoy'd great pri- 
vileges, one whereof was, that it never led | 
For ſays Domeſday, Caune never gelded, a 


there · 
fore it is not known how many Hides are therein. 


The name of Caſtle field, given to the Common- Cattle geld. 
field Tong to it, and of Caftle-ftreet, given 
to the ſtreet which leads to that field, ſhow that 
here hath formerly. been a Caſtl 
on of it are now to be ſeen, © 
ot far from Calne is Cummerford, probably the Cummerford, 

ynemzperFord of the Saxon Chronicle, call'd 
by Florence of Worceſter Kimeresford ; where 
AÆthelmund, Earl of Mercia, making an inroad 
into the country of the Weſt-Saxons, was met- 
by Werſtan Earl of Wiltſhire ; between whom 
was a bloody battle, wherein both Comman- 
ders loſt their lives: but the victory fell to the 
Wiltſhire-men. Upon * ſecond thoughts, the - G'offar. ad 
circumſtances of that action ſeem to agree more Chion. Sax, 
exactly to this place, than to Kempsford in Gloce- 
ſterſbire; for ſetting aſide, that the Saxon name 
is more eaſily melted into Cummerford, Higden - 
tells us it was out of the bounds of Mercia; 
Ethelmund (ſays he) leaving his own Territories, 
marched out as far as the ford, Chimerestord; and 
if ſo, it cannot be in Gloceſterſhire. There 
are alſo the remains of a large entrenchment, 
near this Cummerford, which ſets this matter ſo 
much the more beyond diſpute. ] | 

From Calne, the Avon, now grown bigger, 
runs to Chippenham, by the Saxons call'd Cyp- Chippenham, 
panham, [by Brompton Urbs Chipenham ; one of. 
the chief Towns in the. Kingdom of the Weſt- 
Saxons, and fo, very often mention'd in the 
Hiſtories of thoſe times.] Now, it is only fa- 


Hunting- 


n, and 


e, but no foot- 


y | mous for its market, from whence it had the 


name: for Cyppan in the Saxon language ſig- Opa, what 
nifies to raffick, and Cypman @ Merchant; and it is. 
we yet rctain Cheppen and Chappman, or, as the 
Germans ſpeak, Coppman; (and of the ſame ori - 
ginal alſo isCheapfide in London.) ] In thoſe times, 

it was the Country-houſe of the Saxon-Kings, 
which King Alfred by Will bequeathed to his 
younger daughter. Now, there is nothing worth 
ſeeing, but the Church, built, as appears from 

the Coats of Arms on the Walls, by the Lords 
Hungerford, [But whether the Church was 
founded by the Hungerfords, or not, (which ſome 
diſpute,) it is more than probable, that the 
Chapel, ſtill call'd Hungerfor?'s Chapel, was foun- qunger- 
ded by Walter Lord Hungerford ; for 2 1 Henry ford's-Cha- 
6, he obtain'd Licence for the founding of abel. 
Chantry in the Chapel of our Lady, within 

the Pariſh-Church of this place. Queen Mary, 

in the beginning of her reign, granted her 
Charter to this Corporation, which conſiſts of 

a Bailiff and 12 Burgeſſes.] Over-againſt this 
Town, tho' at ſome diſtance from the river, 

lies Coſbam, now a ſmall village, but heretofore Coſham: 
the Country-palace of King Etheldred, and the 
retiring-houſe of- the Earls of Cornwall; [of 
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Ghom, Richar them ſeveral Privileges, | one of che _goodlieft Caſtles in Europe; and Ho- 
ev. ada r and Edmund obtarrd linſhed, That it was the ftrongeft bold in England. 
for them a Charter bor a weekly market. Since | Which made Raiph Fitz-Stephen, in the war 
the Reſtoration of K. Charles the ſecond, Mar-| between King Stephen and Mawd the Empreſs, 
t ord built here an Alms-houſe and a after he had poſſeſs d himſelf of it, boaſt, that 
ree-ſchool.}FromChippenham, youſeeCaſtlecomb, | by the aſſiſtance of it he would ſubdue all the 
an ancient caſtle, famous on account of the Country between London and Wincheſter. The 
Walters of Dunſtavill, Lords of it; from whom government of this Caſtle was formerly look'd 
the Wriotbeſieys, Earls of Southampton, derive | upon to be ſuch an honourable poſt, that it has 
their pedigree. For Petronilla, daughter and | been accepted by the greateſt among the Nobi- 
heir oo laſt Walter, was married to Robert [lity. It was not ſo entirely demoliſh'd, but 
de Montford, and had a ſon named William, | that ſome ſhew of fortifications were left, till 
- who ſold this caſtle and the reſt of his lands to] the Civil Wars z. when it was wag 4 more 
Bartholomew Badil/mer, from whom it came ſ than once. And Sir Ralph Hopton's 1 
(as I have heard) to the Scrocps, who have held |clos'd herein by Sir William Waller, — A 
it ever ſince, But let us now return to the] that memorable battle, call'd * Rundway-* Rund. un. 
Leckham. courſe of the river; on which lieth Leckbam, feb, from the Down upon. which it was fight, July iz. 
* Now (bythe eſtate of the noted family of the Bainards, | fought, Now, all the Fortifications are diſ- w 
marriage) * Roman coins are very often found; and | mantled, and the very top of the Keep (which 


Cafilecomb. 


Meuntague. Lacoct, [where alſo, in a field hard by, (as Le- | Leland calls a work of incredible coft) is dug-up 
Lacock. 1nd ſaith) much Reman money uſed to be found, 
Silverfield. from which the Place was called S:i/verfie/d; and] 
where that pious matron Ela, Counteſs of Sa- 
liſb 
likewiſe at Henton [in Somerſetſhire, ]) a Mona- 
ſtery, A. D. 12 32. to the honour of the Bleſſed 
Virgin and St. ard, in which ſhe devo- 
ted herſelf, ſoul and body, to the ſervice of 

God. | 
The Avon, with banks thick-ſet with trees, 
Brumham. hath not run far beyond Brumbam, once the ſeat 
De 8. of the Lord Samond; before it receives a ri- 
Amando. Fulet from the eaſt, which riſes near the caſtle 
The Viet, De Vies, Deviſes, or the Vier; the Diviſio of Flo- 
Devizes. rentius Wigornienſis, the Diviſe of Neu * 
fis, {the Viſe of Matthew Weſtminſter, and the 

Ve of Walter Hemingford. That this town 
was built by Dumtnallo King of the Britains, 
is ſcarce : neither is it eaſy to imagine 
that it could be inhabited by the Romans; tho 
Rurd-way-on the utmoſt part of Rund-way-bill which over- 
kill, looks the town, there is a ſouare fingle-trench'd 
Camp, that ſeems to point out to us the pre- 
ſence of the Romans in thoſe parts; and there 

have been diſcovered in the neighbourhood of 

Phil. Trenſ. this place ſeveral hundred pieces of ancient Ro- 
N. 126. nan Coin of different Emperors ; and, within 
a few yards, ſeveral Pots, without Coins, but 

' ſuppoſed to be of the ſame antiquity. Very 

— 5 alſo, there hath been dug up a large 

| Urn, full of Roman Coins; and a number of 
+ Vid. Muſ- little + braſs Statues of ſeveral of the Heathen 
grave. Belg. Gods and Goddeſſes, crowded betwixt three 


Henton, 


4 


We, © flat Stones, and covered with a Roman brick. 
It was once a noble caſtle, ſtrongly fortify'd by 
art and nature, but it is now ruin'd by Time. 
FI Annotator upon the Life of King Alfred, 

ath told us, upon the Authority of Tradition, 
that the caſtle here was built by that King; but 
1 tell us] it * 2 at 2 vaſt ws 
ce of Roger Biſhop of Sarum (that it might 
—_ all WW — in England:) ſand, at 
leaſt, it was repaired by him.] This man's For- 
tune had advanc'd him from a poor Maſs-prieſt 
to be the ſecond man in the kingdom. But 
Fortune (as one faith) favours no man ſo far, 
as to exempt him from the fear of loſing what 
ſhe gave. For King Stephen, conceiving ſome 
— againſt ; Dang took from him this 
| e, and that of Shirburn, together with his 
great wealth, and ſo harraſs'd the poor old man 
in priſon, with hunger and other vexations, 
that between the fear of death and the tocments 
of life, he was unwilling to live, and knew 
not how to die. About this time it was very 


much controverted, whether it be lawful for 
Biſhops by the Canon-law, to hold Caſtles ? or, 
if this by ſpecial permiſſion was indulg'd, whe- 
ther in troubleſome times they ought not to be 


in her widowhood, built (as ſhe did 


by Gardeners. The town is a very populous 

Corporation, conſiſting of two great Pariſh- 

es; and is govern'd by a Mayor, Recorder, 
p q 


The Avon, joyn'd by this rivulet, bends it's 
courſe toward the weſt, and preſently another 
brook from the ſouth runs into it, which gives 
name to the houſe called Brooke, ſituate it. 
This houſe was heretofore the ſeat of Jobn 
Pavely Lord of the Hundred of Weſtbury, and 
afterward gave the title of Baron to Robert Barons 
Willoughby (becauſe by the Cheneys he was deſ- Brooke. 
cended from the family of Paveley) when King 
Henry 7. advanced him to that Honour; of 
which King he was a great favourite, and by 
him, as it is 1 was made for ſome time 
Lord High Admiral. For which reaſon, he gave 
the rudder of a ſhip for his Cognizance, (painted 
alſo in ſeveral windows of his houſe;)] as Pom- 
Fey, the Admiral of the Roman Navy, ſtamp'd 
the Stern on his medals. But this family was 
ſoon extinct; for he left but one ſon, Robert 
Baron Brooke, who had by his firſt wife a ſon 
call'd Edward, who dy'd in his father's life-time, 
and left one daughter, afterwards married to 
Sir Fulk Grevile; by his ſecond wife, he had 
two daughters, by whom this large eſtate came 
to the Marqueſs of Wincheſter, and the Lord 
Montjoy. 

Not far from hence, to the eaſt, lies Edindon, Edindon. 
heretofore Eathandune, [without doubt, a Ro- 
man town, as is evident from the foundations of 
houſes that have been dug-up here for a mile 


]| together, and the finding of ſilver and copper 


Coins of ſeveral Roman Emperors; ſome of 

which have been given to the Royal Society, 

and to Aſhmole's Muſæum in Oxford. Theſe 
circumſtances, and the ſituation of this Hedding- 

ton exactly on the road between Bath and Marl- 
borough, made the learned Commentator on 

King Alfred's life conclude it to be the Verlucio 

of Antoninus, plac'd by him 15 miles from 

Aque Solis, and 20 from Cunetio. But Hedding- 

ton not being above 12 from Bath, and but 10 

from Marlborough, we muſt + look for Ferlucio in. gee after- 
ſome other place.] Here King Alfred won the warde. 
moſt glorious victory that ever was obtained 

over the ravaging Danes ; and drove them to 

that extremity, that they took a ſolemn Oath, 
immediately to depart the land. In this place 

alſo, William de Edindon, Biſhop of Wincheſter 

(a great favourite of King Edward 3.) who 

was born here, and from hence took his fir- 

name, founded a College of Canons call'd 
Bonhommes. [South from hence, is Steeple-La- Bonhommes + 
vington or Eaſt-Lavington, commonly calld Mar-[avingion 
ket-Lavington, from the great Corn- market week - Ealt. 

ly kept here on Wedneſdays. How long it has 

been a market, does not preciſely appear; but 


zt the King's diſpoſal? [Speed ſays, This was 


in the 35th Henry 6, William de Beauchemp Lord 
* 1 
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bow before, 
hippenDum. 


Tavis. next village 
We Lav'®®" Fpiſcopi, where his 


7 


St. Amond bequeath'd his body to be bury'd in 
the Chapel of the Chantry of this place; and 
at his death, which happen'd in the ſame year, 
he was ſeiz'd, am ſeveral other Lerdthips 
in Wiltſhire, of Cheping-Lavington, which is the 
ſame with} Market-Lavingion ; 'and if fo, it has 
been a market above 200 years at leaſt. The 
manour belongs now to the Right honourable 
Montague Earl of Abingdon ; as doth alſo the 
call'd Weſft-Lavington, or Lavington- 
ſhip hath a very plea- 
fant ſeat, finely ' accommodated with a park, 
gardens,” a grotto, and ſeveral other conveni- 
ences. It came to him by deſcent from his 
Father, who had by marriage with the in 


comparable Lady Eleonora, one of the daugh- 


Liuleton· houſes in this town. 


Painell. 


Weſtbury. Were, which runs not far from Weſt 


Were. 


P. 134- 


Ley. 


Alfred encamp'd, the night 


ters of Sir Henry Leeby Ann his wife, to whom 
it deſcended as heireſs to the Danvers's and Dan- 
teſey's, who had beeri Lords of this manour for 
many generations; two of whom founded and 
liberally endow'd the Free-ſchool and Alms- 
In this Pariſh is Littleton- 
Painell, now an obſcure village, tho' heretofore 
a market · town; which privilege was obtain'd 
for it, 12 Edward 2, by John Lord Paganel or 
Painel. | 
The next river that the Avon receives, is the 
bury, a ſmall 
Mayor-town that probably aroſe out of the 
ruins of the old Roman one, about half a mile 
to the north; which, without doubt, was once 
very famous, as appears by the great quantities 
of Roman coins that have been here found. If 
the Verlucio of Antoninus was ſettled here, the 
diſtances from Aguæ Solis and Cunetio, which 
agree better in this town than in any other, 
would juſtify ſuch a conjecture. And Hol ned 
calls the rivulet that runs near it, ere, which 
might give name to the town ſeated upon it, 
Verlucio. Alſo, the late learned Annotator up- 
on Antoninus chuſes to ſettle it in this place. 
The new name Weſtbury is purely Saxon; and it 
was natural enough for them to give this name 
to a town which they found to be the moſt 
conſiderable in theſe tveſtern parts; calling it 
by way of eminency Wepeanbynggz in the 
ſame manner as they did the great neighbour- 
ing wood known by the name of Selwood : for 
ſome copies of the Saxon Annals read it ſimply 
Werranpuvz, others Werran vele-puda. Near 
Weſtbury, is a village call'd Leigh, or Ley, 
which is moſt probably the place where Kin 
fore he attack'd 


the Danes at Eddington. For the name comes 


very near it, it being an eaſy miſtake for the 
Saxon Scribe to write Æzlea for æx- Lea: here 


Courthield. is alſo a field call'd Courtfield, and a garden ad- 


Alea. 


joyning, encompaſs'd with a mote; and a tra- 


long, probably the burying- place of ſome of 
the B Moc Hain here Within this vaſt 
Entrenchment, there have been ſeveral pieces 
of old Iron. armour plough'd-up. It hath but 
two entrances, | fortify'd with out- works 3 one 
toward the ' ſouth-eaſt, opening to the plain; 
the other toward the north-eaſt, leading directiy 
down to Eadington.] Upon a hill A 
lower, on the ſame little river Were, ſtands Tru-Trubridge. 
bridge, in old time Tnupabrug, that is, a frong 
or true bridge. But for what reaſon it had this 
name it does not appear. [It is much more pro- 
bable, that the right name is Trolbridge; for, 
beſide the natural melting of / into u, there is 
a Tithing in the Liberty and Pariſh call'd Tre, 
and a large Common near it of the ſame name, 
Alſo in a manuſcript hiſtory of Britain (which 
is a Compendium of Geftery of Monmouth | 
the — is written 7 5 where it is ſaid Trolbridge. 
to have been built by Molmutius.] Now it is 
very noted for the Clothing: trade, and ſhews 
the ruins of a Caſtle, which belongs to the 
Dutchy of Lancaſter. [Leland faith, in his 
time, that it was clean down, and that there were 
in it ſeven great Towers, two of which were 
ſtanding. He adds, that the Earls of Sarum 
were Lords of this Place, then the Dukes of 
Lancaſter, and in his time the Earl of Hertford, 
Now, the Court of the Dutchy of Lancaſter 
for the County, is annually held in this Town 
about Michaelmaſs.] The Avon, encreas'd by 
this rivulet, waters Bradford, in old time Bradan- gidtord. 
ford, ſo call'd from the Broadford,) which ſtands 

on the ſide of a hill, and is built all of ſtone , 

where a bloody battle was fought in the Civil | 
wars between Kenilwachius King of the Weſt- Ann. 652, 
Saxons, and Cuthred his Kinſman. [Tt was like- | 
wiſe famous in the Saxon times, for the Mona- 
ſtery built here by Aldhelm, and deftroy'd in 
the Daniſh wars; as alſo on the account of a 
Synod probably held here, A. D. 964. in which 
S. Dunſtan was elected Biſhop of Worceſter. ] 

Here, the Avon leaves Wiltſhire, and enters in- 
to Somerſetſhire, running toward the Bath, 

From hence, the _ cr of this Shire 

o directly ſouthward [by Farley-Caſtle, which page. Cn. 
cho; in Sotterſetſhire, yet part of the Park be- Ho 2 
longing to it lies in Viliſbire: and in this part, 
not many years ago, was dug- up a Roman pave- 
ment of Chequer-work; a piece whereof was 
given to Aſomole's Muſæum in Oxford; and] 


at. 4 


g | by Longleat, the curious and 8 houſe (tho Longleat. 


more than once damnified by fire) of the Knight- 
ly. family of the Thynnes, deſcended from the 
Botevilles; [and ennobled in the perſon of Thomas 
Thynne, who was created Viſcount Weymouth by 
K. Charles the ſecond ;]. to Maiden-Bradley, ſo Maiden- 
named becaufe one of the daughters and heirs of Bradley. 


dition goes, that here was a Palace of one of [Manaſſer Biſſet a famous man in his time, being 
Clay-hill. the Saxon Kings. Clay- hill, by the ſound, might [herſelt a Leper, built a Hoſpital here for le- 
ſtand fair to be this Æglea; but then it would pow maids, and endowed it with her own ins 


have been very ill conduct in King ZXlfred, to 


eritance; [(tho* others account this a vulgar vid. re- 


have pitch'd his tent upon ſuch a high place, 
viſible from all parts of the country, when he 
intended to ſurprize the enemy. So that it is 
more likely, he march'd along this vale, which 
was then overſpread with woods, being part 


of Selwood-foreſt. Beſides, Clay-hill ſhews no marks 


of any trenches, or the like; and is too far 


from Eddington, where the fight was, namely, 


in the fields, between the town and Bratton- 
caſtle ; which, without doubt, was the fortifi- 


Fable, and affirm that the Hoſpital was built 4er-þire, Kid- 
long before the diviſion of that Eſtate among derminſter. 
daughters :)] her father had founded a Priory 

here before, [in the reign of King Stephen,] 

Stourton, the ſeat of the Barons of Stourton, who Barons of 
were dignify'd with this title by Henry 6, after Stour on. 

a very great eſtate had fallen to them by mar- 20 Hen. 6. 
riage with the heireſs of the family of Le Moign Dugd. Baron: 
or Monk (not Mohun as ſome have erroneouſly 
imagin'd;) and from thence their Creſt is, 4 


cation, whither the Danes fled after their rout, Demi- Mont with a [penitential] whip in his hand. 
and held out a ſiege of 14 days. For it is ſeated [This honour ſtill continues in the ſame fa- 


upon the extremity of a high hill, which com- mily. 


The town took its name from the river 


mands all the country; being encompaſs'd with Steur, riſing here out of ſix fountains, Between 
two deep ditches, and rampires proportionable. which [proper] the Stourtons Lords of this place 


The form of it is oval, in length 350 paces, 
and almoſt 200 broad in the wideſt part. Near 


bear for their Arms, 4 Bend Or in a field ſable. 
[om hence the ſouthern Limit goes to Mere, Mere. 


the middle, is a large oblong barrow, 60 paces o call'd, probably, from being a Me ne or Land- 


mark 


* 


a. ah 
— TY 


ä | Whiteſhole- 


hill. 


battles at 


„ glides a little 
Dever-ril. river call'd Dever-ril, becauſe like in Spain, 


* Nothing is from thence, it * dives under the earth, and, ri-¶ John Arundel, created by K. James I the 1ſt] Lord g 
to be heard of finge up again a mile from hence, haſtens to . 2g of whom very honourable Baron Arun- 
this at pre x mention "ought; here to be made, (becauſe in del. 
Ve lucio. toninus the Emperor in his | Itinerary; Which] his youth be piouſly went co ſerve in the wars 
2: name it has not yet quite loſt, being fas is ſup- 5 the ſworn enemies of Chriſtendom, the 
Wermiof poſed] call'd Werminſter, a compoui of that old tur and there, for his valiant Behaviour at 
| name and the Saxon word inyreh, which the ſtorming of Gran, had the .honour to be | 
ſignifieth a Monaſtery. [But tho? this is the com-\ made a Count of the Empire, by Patent from 505. 
mon opinion, it is not back d with Coins, or the Emperor Rodolph 2, in theſe words; Foreſ- Count of the 
other remains of the Romans that have been | muchasbehath bebauedbh;mſelfcouragionſlyinthefield, Empire. 
diſcover d there; and it is therefore referr d to} and at the fiege. of ſeveral Cities, and Caſtles; and 
the judgment of the Reader, upon what is of-| eſpecially hath given eminent proof of bis yalcur at 
fered before, whether Weſtbury is not a more |the afſault made upon the Water-town near Gran, 
probable place for it. Conceromne its ſtate in | taking tbe Flag from the Turks with his own hands; 
the Saxon times, I think our Hif orians are ſi-¶ Ve have created, made, audnominatedhim,and alland 
lent ; only, we may obſerve, that upon the | every one of his children, bis heirs and lawful iſſuo f 
Downs on the eaſt- ſide of the 8 are | both: ſexes far ever, true Counts and Counteſſes of the 
Battle-bury. two Camps; one call'd Battle-bury, having |ſacred Empire; and have dignified them with the 
| double-works, and ſo probably Daniſh ; the | Title and Honour of a County Imperial, & c. [Np 
Scratchbury. other Scratchbury, a ſquare ſingle-trench'd forri- | leſs valiant, was the Lady Arundel, who in the 
fication.) Heretofore, it had peculiar privi- | year 1643, with only 25 men, made good this 
leges; for it is recorded in the book of William Caſtle for a week, againſt 1300 of the Par- 
the Conqueror, that nec geldavit nec hidata fuit ,|hament-forces, from whom (contrary to the 
that is, it paid no tribute. Now, it is only famous | Articles of Surrender) the Caſtle and Parks re- 
for a great Corn-market [on Saturdays ;] and | ceived great damage.] On the other ſide of 
it is ſcarce credible, what quantities of Corn] the river is Hache, of little note at preſent, but Hache. 
are every week carried hither, and preſently'] famous in the reign of King Edward 1, for its 
_ fold, 7 | 77 908 I | Baron Euſtace de Hacbe, who was then ſum- Baron of 
From this place, toward the ſouth, north, and | mon' d to Parliament among the reſt of the No- Hache, 
eaſt, all along the middle of the Shire, the |bility. 1h os wo dn ]; 
Downs are ſo wide, that ſcarce any bounds can| At the, conflux of theſe rivers, Willey waters 
be diſcovered; from whence they are call'd the] a place denominated from it, Wilton, once the pyilton. 
Saliſbury- Plains; but thinly inhabited, and infamous here- | chief town of the County, to which alſo it 
Plains. tofore for frequent robberies. The ſouth part | gave name. It was anciently call'd Ellandunum; Ellandunum. 
of them is water d by two pleaſant rivers, the | as appears from ſome old Charters, which ex- 
Willey-bourn, the Guilou of Aſſerius; and the Nad-| preſly, make mention of Jec/than Earl of El- 
| der, commonly called Adder-bourn. Willey-bourn, | landunum, that is, of Milton; and again, that he 
Heiteſbary. having its riſe at Werminſter, runs by. Heite/bury | built a little Monaſtery at Ellandunum, that is, at 
or Hegedſbury, the ſeat of the Barons of Hun - Wilton; [and alſo from the || Monaſticon Angli- T. 2 p 851 
gerford, [where Walter Lord Hungerford, Lord | canum, and from Mr. Brian Tuwire's Collecti- 
High Treaſurer of England, founded an Hoſ- | ons, where we find Ellendinia or Ellenduna, that 
pital for 12 poor men and one woman; with | is, Ellenge donne, or a place naked, deſclate or wild; 
an allowance for a Chaplain, who was like- | from hence is Wyldton or Wylddoun; and he ſays Wyld. doun. 
wiſe to be Warden, and to teach a Free- immediately after, that he takes Ellendune to 
ſchool. But this being not fully perform'd in | be Saliſbury-plain. But he tells us not, in 
his life-time, Margaret, widow of his ſon Ro- what language it is, that Ellan or Ellenge ſigni- 
bert Lord Hungerford, effected it; and it re- fies wild; or in what age Hilton was called 
mains to this day.] From hence it runs to a | VHyldton or Mylddoun.] From the name Elan, I 
Willey. village called F/illey. Oppoſite to which, there | am induc'd to think this river the Alanus which alan, tir. 
is a very large Camp fortify'd with a deep | Prolemy. places in this Tract. At this place, 
double ditch, and called by the neighbouring Egbert King of the Weſt-Saxons fought ſucceſs- 
Yaneſbury inhabitants Yaneſbury-Caftle. From its figure, | fully with Beorwulf the Mercian A. D. 821. but 
* mar Lit has been thought by ſome, to be a Roman the battle was ſo bloody on both ſides, that the 
eaſily cor. Camp. Some think, it was Veſpaſian's, when, | river ran plentifully with the blood of near 
clude it to being Lieutenant of the 2oth Legion under Clau- relations. However, it is thought by ſome, that 
have been, dius, he ſubdued two Nations in this part [of this Battle was fought elſewhere, and that the 
* England,] to the Roman Empire; and ſome circumſtances of it make the foregoing opini- 
remains of Veſpaſian's name are thought to be on, that this is the old Ellandune, ſomewhat 
in Yaneſbury. [But, on the other hand, it is ſuſpicious : For it is not probable (ſay they) 
alledged, that the Roman Camps were for the | that Egbert, the moſt powerful Prince in the 
moſt part ſquare, and had only a ſingle vallum, Iſland, ſhould let an enemy make an inroad 
whereas this has a double ditch. Its being fo into the very heart of his kingdom, without op- 
very like Bratton-caſtle, only ſomething bigger, poſition. And it is as unaccountable, why none 
and of an oval form, induces one to think it of our Hiſtorians ſhould tell us that the battle 
Daniſh. The length of it is 360 paces, and it | was fought at Wilton, when it is plain the town 
has three entrances, one toward the north, a- was known by that name long before. There- 


- 


nother toward the ſouth, and a third (which fore, to place Ellendune here, ſeems to them as 
is the principal, and fortify'd with out-works | unreaſonable, as Brompton's ſettling it in Middle- | 
after the Daniſh faſhion,) toward the eaſt.] The ; ſex. But if the authority of the * Wincheiter * Moos f 
Nadder Nadder, riſing in the ſouth border of this County, | Annals may be allow'd in this caſe, the con- ang: 7 
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eee is clearly, decided. Fot they. tell us 


for in it are theſe words; The Religious Houſe 
at grandfather K. Edward, 
1 


lingdon near Highworth (up 
the Mercian kingdom,) Thick once belong'd 
to the Monaſtery 


TOVel name, which occaſion'd the calling of this Coun 
hw: ogy £ ing to the Prior of | , ty Severma, and Provincia Severorum. However. 
now, this ems to be no cher Place than Ein general, that 3t was auch frequented In tha 


the borders of 


of S. Suit hin. But to 
Here alſo, at 
1 . but, the fortune of the battſe 
changing; he was driven out of the field. In 
the times of the Saxons; it was a very 29 
lous place. King Edgar founded here a Nun- 
nery (as the Hiſtorians relate) and made his 

Edith Abbeſs. But it is evident from 
an ancient Charter of Edgar 
A. D. 974. chat the Nunnery was much older: 


which was built by my K. Ede 
noted place, by the Inhabitants called Wilton. 


And we tead in the Life of Edward the Con- 


\ feffor; Whilſt S. Edward was builds 


Sorbiodu- 


1. 


* Was un- YT 


doubtedly 
derived, C. 


Dam, what 


it thed 


and Britains, 


Sevetia. 


the Abbey 
of S. Peter atWeſtminſter, Editba bis wife, imitating 
the reyal charity of ber Huſband, laid the foundation 
of. a ſtately 
Church at Wilton, where ſbe was educated. ., The 


return. 
at Wilton, A. D. 871. King Tittel b 
the Danes, had the advantage 


- himſelf, dated 


ery. of ſtone, inſtead of the wooden | 


„ 


times of the later Emperors; appears the 
Coins of Conflans, Magnmiius, a padtn and 
Criſpus, found here. Agreeably to the other 

ranch of the name Dunum, ] it was built on a 
high hill, and, as Malmſbury ſaith, The crown 
Was more like à Caſtle than a City, being environ'd 
with a bigh wall; and notwithſtanding it was very 
well accommodated with all other conveniences, yet 
ſuch was the want of water, that it was ſold there 
at 4 pu rate. This gaveoccaſion to the diſtich, 
w 


was made upon Old 8 b that 
lived in thoſe times n 


Eft tibi defeius lymphee, ſed copia crete; 
Sevit ibi ventus, ſed Philomela filet 


N there ſcarce, but chalk in plenty 
8 a 
And thoſe ſweet notes that Philomel de- 
nies, | 
The harſhet muſick of the wind ſup- | 
plies, | J 


— — — 
it; might derive to it that 


town did not much decay (tho 3 
N So | 


| plun- 
Swain the Dane) until the Biſhops 
aliſbury turn'd road into the weſtern 
ties another way, [before which time (as 
| d faith) it had 12 Pariſh-Churches,. that 


ate now reduced to one.] Since that time, it 


has dwindled, by little and little, into a ſmall 
village ; only, it hath the honour of a Mayor 


yet to be ſeen, it ſeems to have been 
ſtrong place, and about half a mile in circum- 
ference. Kenric the Saxon, after he had . fought 
the Britains with ſucceſs; A. D. 553. was the 
firſt of the Saxons who won it; and between I Conditi- 
his taking it, and King Egbert's age; we meet on io the Sax- 


By the great pieces of Walls and Bulwarks 


a very 


for its chief 
of its ruins, is,) 2 mighty injury 


to it.  Antoninus's Intinerary 


ſhew this without my remarking it. 


the Welſh Tongue, cannot diſcover any thin 


in it, which both anſwers the ſound of Sorbio- 


dunum, and at the ſame time can poſſibly be 
wreſted to that ſenſe. The Saxons indeed ſeem 
to have drawn their veanyrbynyg from this qua- 
lity of the ſoil, yeanan in that language ſigni- 
fying to dry ; which I take to be a more proba- 


ble original of the Saxon name, than either 
Follinſhed's derivation from Saliſbury in Ger- 


many, or John Roſs's, from a tower built here 
by Julius Cæſar, which he ſays might be call'd 


\ Ce#ſaris burgus, and ſo corrupted into Sariſburge; 
as Ceſar Auguſta in Spain into Saragoſa. But 
ſetting aſide, that Julius Cæſar did not purſue 

his victories thus far; that denomination is not 


warranted by any Author ; and to be ſure, An- 
toninus would have us'd the true genuine Roman 
name, if there had been any ſuch. How it 
came by the name Severia, I cannot certainly 
tell; but it is poſſible enough, that Severus the 
Emperor, living moſt of his time in Britain, 
might ſometimes reſide here : and, either 
re-edifying the town, or doing ſome other me- 
Vor. I. | 


Magiſtrate, and the moſt beautiful 
houſe of the Earls of Pembroje, built out of the 
ſuppreſs'd Abbey. But in old time, Sorbio- 
dunum was, (as New-Sarum,* which aroſe out 
and detriment 
calls that town 
Sorbioduniom, which the Saxons afterward named 
deanyybyruz, and the modern Latin-writers Sa- 
Ot Sariſbu- rum and Sariſburia. For the courſe of the Iti- 
nerary, and the remains of the name, evidently 
And Sea- 
reſbirig may ſeem to have been derived from 
Sorbiadunum, the Saxon word Bynyz (which de- 
noteth a town) being put in the place of Dunum, 
which word the Britains and Gauls uſually 
nith cheGauls added to places of a high . ſituation, as this 
Sorbiodunum is. So that (as one very well ſxill'd 
in the Welſh language informed me) Sorviodu- 
num ſignifieth a dry bill; which is a more pro- 
bable conjecture, than the far-fetch'd derivation 
of it from Saron in Beroſus, or from Severus the 
Emperor, from whom they call it Severia. [Yet 
others there are, who, tho* complete Maſters of 


reſided at it; and King Edgar call'd, here a 
Parliament or Great Council, A. D. 960 3] but 


by fire, about A. D. 1003. It recover'd it's an- 
dient ſplendour, when by the authority of a Sy- 
— Ann. 1076. (decreeing that all Biſhops 
of Villages, )] and, by the munificence of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, Herman Biſhop of Shirburn 


immediate Succeſſor Oſmund built the Cathe- 
dral Church. [After the Conqueſt, it flouriſhed 
mightily z the Norman Kings very frequent- 
ly living, and ſometimes holding their Parlia- 
ments, here.] And the ſaid William the ift, after 
he had made his Survey of England, ſummon'd 
all the Eſtates of the Kingdom hither, to ſwear 
Allegiance to him. At that time, as it is in 


and of the increaſe 1x Ib. by tale. This J obſerve 


riſon-ſoldiers, and the ſcarcity of water, the 
inhabitants began to remove, and ſeated them- 
ſelves in a low ground ſcarce a mile off, to the 
ſouth-eaſt ; which, being the conflux of the Avon 
and the Nadder, is as it were a Rendezvous of 


between King Stephen and Biſhop Roger, been 
ſeiz d by. the King, who plac'd a Governour 
and a Garriſon in it. But that was look'd upon 
as a violation of the Liberties of the Church, 
and gave occaſion for frequent differences; by 
which the Biſhop and Canons were induced to 
think of removing into a place where the 

might be leſs difturb'd. This was projected by 
Herebertus Pauper (brother and immediate prede- 
ceſſor of Richard Poor, ) in the reign of Richard 1. 
But that King dying before the deſign could be 
effected, and the turbulent reign of King John 


by | enſuing, they were forced to lay aſide the 
| YO of it till Henry the 3d's reign, when 


Uuu x 


with no mention of it: but this Prince very often®* times. 


+ Swain the Dane damnify'd it very much I Canute. C. 


ould be removed into great Towns, out 


and Sunning, tranſlated his See hither; and his 


b 


ſeveral Rivers. [For the Caſtle, which formerly Cauſe of the 
belong'd to the Biſhop, had, upon the difference removal. 


Dameſday-book, Saliſbury gelded for go hides ; Money by 
and of the third penny the King had * xxs. by weight, 3 and 

* 
becauſe not only the Romans, but alſo our An- 1 
ceſtors, uſed to Weigh as well as Tell their Lib - as ad 
g | Money. Not long after, in the reign of | Hen- pondus. 


ry 3, by reaſon of the inſolencies of the gar-! Ric. 1. C. 


ale. 


9 . — 
- x 


rr 


mentioned, began by degree 
Sarum in 8 Richard 13 which ſerves 
to correct the error of thoſe, who think chat 

the Biſhop and Clergy removed firſt, and that 
the Citizens follow'd; or, at leaſt, that they 


remov'd about the ſame time.] Of this remo- |.- 
| 


al, Petrus Bleſenſ's makes mention in his Epi- 
E. for 1 deſcribes Old Sarum. It was 
a place 


; 4 Tower was there, 


_ afterward ; The Church of Saliſbury was a Cap- 


ed to the wind, barren, dry, and ſoli-| 
x as in Siloam, by which 
the inhabitants were for @ long time enflaved. And 
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As there ate hows thre ou ode” Berk 
So many gates as moons one year 


tive on that bill: let us therefore in God's name 
down into the level: there the vallies will yi 
plenty of Corn, and the champain fields are of 4 


rich ſoil. And of the ſame place, the foremen- 


tion'd Poet writes thus : 


| Quid domini domus in caſtro ? niſi federis arca 
In templo Baalim; carcer uterque locus. - 


A Church within a Camp looks juſt as 
well, | hs. 

As th' ark of God in the vile houſe of Baal. 
place to which they 


And he thus deſcribes the 


Eft in valle locus nemori venatibus apto 
Contiguus, celeber frufibus, uber aguis. 
Tale creatoris matri natura creatta 
_ Hoſpitium toto quæſtit orbe diu. 


Nigh e für chaſe a happy y vale there 
| Where early fruit the burdenꝰd trees ſur- 
.;; {4 Hes; hs . 
And 2 ſprings with gentle murmurs 


_ riſe 2 
Not careful Nature o're the world could meet 
With ſuch another for our Lady's ſeat, 


As ſoon as 
might | 
the Biſhop, in a pleaſant meadow before call'd 

Merifield: Meriſield, laid the foundation of the great Church, 
New Cathe-a ſtately pile of building, [on the 4th of the 
dral. Calends of May; A. D. 1220; for the more 
effectual carrying on of which, we find that the 
- fame Biſhop in his Conſtitutions, recommended 

to all Prieſts in his Dioceſe, to put dying per- 
ſons in mind of a charitable contribution to this 


they were removed; that they 


intended fabrick.] Which (with it's high ſteeple 
[of 410 foot from the ground, ] double 
croſs- iſles,) by a venerable kind of eur 


ſtrikes the {| rs with a ſacred joy and ad- 
miration. It was, in the ſpace of 43 years, 
finiſh'd at vaſt expence, and dedicated A. D. 
1258, in the preſence of King Henry 3; con- 


cering which that ancient Poetaſter hath theſc 
tolerable verſes : 


Regis enim virtus templo ſdeBabitur iſto, 
Pr eſulis affectus, artificumque fides. 


The Prince's plety, the Workman's ſkill, 
The 23 care, the ſtately pile ſhall 


But much better are thoſe of the famous and 
learned Daniel Rogers: 


Mira canam, ſbles quot tontinet annus, in und 

Tam numeroſa, ferunt, ede, feneſtra micat. 

* Marmoreaſque capit fuſas tot ab arte colum- 
| nas, 8 15 age 2 * | 
Comprenſas horas quot vagus annus habet. 


# 


— 


begin at the houſe of God, Richard Poor 


is the Cloyſter, as and of as 
r er England,] to which Leland. 
is adjoin'd- the Biſhop's — and on 

the north · ide ſtands, apart from the Cathedral, 

a very ſtrong · built igh Bell- tower. This 
Church, in a ſhort time, ſo increas'd in wealth 
and revenues, that it maintains a Dean,'a Chan- 
ter, a Chancellor, a Treaſurer, and 41 Preben 
daries, 9 well endow'd; ſome of whom (vix. 
thoſe they call Canons Refident,) have very good 
houſes near the Church: and all theſe are inclo- 
ſed with a wall, apart from the town. [Beſides 
the 41 ſingle Prebends, there are 4 annex d to 
the Dignities of-the wngy; </ Dean; Chancellor, 
and Treaſurer. When the Church of New- 


3% C 


| Sarum was built, it had go, beſides thoſe an- 


nex'd as aforeſaid ; but by the ſuppreſſion of g 
the diſſolution of 2, and alienation of 2 more, 


they were reduced to this number. There were 


-5 more- alienated, but -5 others were erected in 
their dead; of which Mr. Camden enjoyed that 


of Hfarcomb, above 30 years.] 


Whilſt the Biſhop was building the Church, 
the Citizens in like manner with great zeal 
founded the City, ſettled the Civil government 
thereof, and ſupplied every ſtreet with a rivu- 
let; and, having obtained licence from Simon 
the Biſhop to fortify it, they threw up a ditch 
on that fide which is not defended by the river. 
And to-fuch ſplendour did New-Saliſoury riſe by 
degrees, out of the ruins of Old- Sorbiodunum, 
that (preſently after the High- road into the 
Weſt, was by — 5 Authority turn'd thro*-this 
town) it became the ſecond City in thoſe parts; 
being very populous; abounding in all necefſa- 
ries, eſpecially fiſh ; and adorn'd with'a very 
fine Council-houſe of wood, which ſtands in a 
ſpacious Market-place. But it hath ing of 

which it may ſo juſtly boaſt, as of John Fewell, 

|| Biſhop of this place, the wonder of his age || Late hi- 
for his knowledge in Divinity, and a moſt ſtre- bop. C. 
nuous Defender of the Reformed Religion. After 

this, Old Sarum, ſtill declining, was, in the 

reign of Henry 7, wholly deſerted ; ſo that 

now there ſcarce remains a turret of the caſtle ; 


which yet, for a long time after the inhabirants 


had left the town, was the ſeat of the Earls of 


Saliſbury ; and in the reign of Edward 3, there 29 Edw. 3. 
was a noted controverſy about it. For Robert Term. Hul. 
Biſhop of Sarum by virtue of a Writ which our 

Lawyers call Breve de Refto, brought in que- 
ſtion the right of William Montacute Earl of Sa- 

rum to this Caſtle. The Earl anſwered, that 

he would defend his right by Combat. So, on 4 Duel abou 
the day appointed, the Biſhop brought to the 2 or {43 
liſts his Champion clad in a white garment to the cher, fav) 
mid · leg; over which he had a Surcoat of the 5% burn 
Biſhop's Coat of Arms: there follow'd him a 

Hig t carrying the ſpear, and a Page the ſhield. 
Preſently after, the Earl led in his Champion 

arrayed after the ſame manner, accompanied 


by two Knights bearing white ſtaves. Juſt 


as 


1. 
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ede Champions were, auf 7e, begin dhe 15 
Duel, whilſt they withdrew to have their wea- 
ns view'd and examin'dy u 


(being offended, becauſe he ſ d bim/elf with 
came | Ce, and went to the Holy Nan Fe | 


d law Longſper, from whom Henty 4; 


* 


< 


an Order fram the King, that the cauſe ſhould | leaye,)-took the title of Earl; and the caſtle 0 
not be decided then, left the King (ſhould loſe | Sarum. He, notwithſtanding, preſiſted in his 
his ci 


his right in the caſtle to the Biſhop and his ſuc- 


right: In the mean time they compounded | deſign, and went into Egypt with S. Lewis Matt Farif. 
agreeing to ſurrender all | King of France, and, fighting valiantly in the p 973 & 


midſt of his enemies near Damiata, which 651. 


eeſſors for ever; upon the receipt of 2300 
Marks. I bonour, a little before that holy King was un- 
[The other ornaments of : this place; in ſhort; | fortunately taken priſoner. He had a ſon, call'd 
are, the Library, built by Biſhop. Fewel, and the alſo William, who did not enjoy the title of 
Chapter-houſe of \ a large octago 
ftain'd-only by a ſmall marble pillar in che 'mid-} garet, who was, notwithſtandi 
die 3 as alſo the i built and endow'd by] tefs of Saliſbury, and married to Henry 
Biſhop Ward for 10 Miniſter's widows.  * Earl of Lincoln, by whom ſhe had one only 
In that part of the Suburbs of Saliſbury call'd | daughter, viz. Alice the wife of Thomas Earl of 
Hamkam. _-Harnbom, ſtood the de Vauts, which Lancaſter; who being outlawed, King Ed- 
was built by Giles de Bridpert, Biſnop of this] ward 2. ſeized the lands that ſhe had — over 
place, An. Dom. 1260. for the entertainment] to her huſband: ſome of which, viz. Trou- 
of ſeveral Scholars who retir'd hither upon ac-| bridge, Winterbourn, Ambreſbury, and other ma- 


Ee = 


the Chriſtians had taken, died in the bed- of 


nal figure, ſu-|Eatl ; and had only one daughter named Mars Walfngliaing 
, call'd Coun- P. 71. 


count of ſame diſturbances at Oxford. Here, i nours, King Edward 3. gave to William de Mon- Words of the 


they ſtudy d Univerſity- Learning; and, having] tacute in as full and ample manner as ever the Pro- Patent. 


a teſtimonial from their Chancellour of their | genitors 4 Margaret Counteſs of Sarum beld them. 
progreſs in Learning, frequently went to Ox-| And at the ſame time, he made the ſaid William 

and took 4 — And fo they con-| de Montacute, Earl of Sarum; and by the Girding- 
tinu'd even till Leland's time, who, ſpeaking of | ox of. a ſword. ibe ſaid Earidom was veſted in bim 


it, has theſe words: That part of theſe Sch 
_ remain in the College in Sareſbyri, and have two 
+ Chaplains to ſerve the Church there dedicated to 
C. Nicholas : the refidue ſtudy at Oxford; bc. 
Beyond this, is the great Bridge call'd Harn- 
vom bridge; built by virtue of a privilege which 
Richard Poor obtain'd of Henry 3, when New- 
Sarum was incorporated, via. That for the be- 
refit of the ſaid City, they change and remove the 
ways and bridges leading to it, and do therein what 
to them ſhall ſeem meet, provided it be without injury 
to any per ſon. In purſuance ot thoſe Powers, Robert 
Bingham, his next ſucceſſor, built this ftately 
Bridge, An. 12453 which I the rather take no- 
tice of, becauſe it made ſuch a conſiderable alte - 
ration in Vilton, and this place; for by bring- 
ing the ; 
vid. p 200 ently decay d, and the latter (which by the bye, 
& Monaſt. * Matthew Weſtmin 
Ang. T. 1. diſtinct from Miliſbire) daily improv'd.] 
1 5, Saliſbury had Earls very early, whoſe pedi- 
libury. gree I will draw very fully and faithfully, out 
— of of the Hiſtory of Lacock. [Not to mention 
Edrict, Duke of Mercia, whom Knighton ftiles 


Earl of 'Saliſbury ;] Malter de Evereux Earl off by 


Roſmar in Normandy had by the munificence 

of William the Conqueror very oſſeſſi- 

ons in this ſhire, which he 
younger ſon Edward, firnamed of Saliſbury, who 
Was born in Exgland; leaving his other lands 

in Normandy, with the title of Earl of Roſ- 

Kc, mar, to + Walter his eldeſt ſon, whoſe line not 
Dogd. Bar. long after was extinct. This Edward of Salis- 
T. 1. p. 174. bury flouriſh'd in the twentieth year of William 
the Conqueror, and is often mention'd in Do- 
meſday- book, but without the title of Ear]. 

His ſon Valter founded a ſmall monaſtery at 

- Bradenſtoke, and there, in his old age, after he 

had had a ſon call'd Patric, who was the firſt 

Earl of Saliſbury, by Sibilla de Cadurcis or Cha- 

worth; he aſſum'd the habit of a [black] Canon. 


great Weſterm road this way, the firſt pre- 


ueathed to his 


and his heirs for ever. This William was King 
of the Ifle of Man; and had two ſons, William, 
who ſucceeded his father in his honours, and 
died without iſſue; and Jobn, a Knight, who 
died before his brother, leaving by Margaret his 
wife, daughter and heir of Thomas“ de Mon-“ De ments 
thermer, Jobn Earl of Saliſbury, who being a Hermerii. 
time-ſerver, and conſpiring againſt King Hen- 

ry 4, was ſlain at + Cirenceſter, A. D. 1400; and Chicheſter; 
afterwards attainted of High Treaſon. Notwith- C- 
ſtanding which, his ſon Thomas was reſtored in 
blood and eſtate ; being one of the greateſt Ge- 
nerals of his age, whether we conſider his extra- 
ordinary Diligence in whatever he undertogk ; 
his unwearied conſtancy in purſuing, or his 
quickneſs in executing, all his Deſigns. Whilſt 
he beſieged Orleans in France, he was woun- 


ye, |ded by a Dart from a || Baliſt, of which he died, |2 torments 
er reckons a County of it ſelf| A. D. 1428. Alice his only daughther was mar- majori. 


ried to Richard Nevil, to whom ſhe brought, 20: 


the title of Earl of Sarum, who following the Hen. 6. 
York- ,. was taken Priſoner in the battle 
of Wakefield, and beheaded : He was ſucceeded 146t. 
by Richard his ſon, Earl of Warwick and Salis- 
ry; who, taking delight in deſperate Enter- 
— engaged his Country in a freſh Civil 
ar, in which he loſt his own life. Jabella one 
of his daughters was married to George Duke of 
Clarence, brother to King Edward 4, by whom 
he had a ſon call'd Edward, who was unjuſtly 
beheaded in his childhood and innocence by 
King Henry 7; and his ſiſter Margaret (to 
whom the title of Counteſs of Saliſbury was re- 
ſtor'd) ſuffer d the ſame fate from Henry 8, 
when ſhe was 70 years of age: according to 
the uſual practice among Princes, to put to 
death or perpetually impriſon their kindred, up- 
on ſlight ſurmizes, which at all times are eaſily 
rais d; that they and their poſterity may be 
eſtabliſhed in the Throne. Ann, the other daugh- 
ter of Richard Nevil Earl of Warwick and Sa- 


This Patric, the firſt Earl, was ſlain by Guy off liſbury, was wife to Richard 3, and, after ſhe 


Luſignian, A. D. 1169. in his return from a pil- 
grimage to S. James of Compoſtella, and was 
ſucceeded by his ſon William, who died at Pa- 
ris in the reign of Richard 1. Ela his onl 
daughter (by the favour of the ſaid King Ri- 
chard) was married to William Longſpee, ſo fir. 
named from the long ſword which he uſuall 
wore, a natural ſon of King Henry 2; to 
whom, upon this marriage with Ela, accrued 
Arms of the the title of Earl, and her Coat of Arms, zz, 
EarlofSarum. Ax. fix Lioncells Rampant Or. His ſon Was alſo 


2 


y | ſuſpicion of poiſon. 


had born him Edward Prince of Wales (who 
« &r young, and whom Edward 4. made Earl 
of Saliſbury,) ſhe herſelf dy'd, not without 
From that time, this ho- 
norary title ceaſed, until, A. D. 1605. the moſt 
potent Prince K. James [the 1ſt. ] dignify*dthere- 


y| with Robert Cecil (ſecond ſon of the Neſtor of 


our age and nation, William Cecil,) for his great 
Wiſdom, and the eminent Services done there- 
by to his King and Country ; whom (as I have 
ſaid) he had before honour'd with the titles of 


Baron 
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Baron Cecil of E F Viſcount Cranburn, 
for his nd Fs iligence and Merit, in 
1 a , 

dom. [Which honourable Titles deſcended to 
William his Son and heir; whoſe. eldeſt Son 
Charles dying in the 
honour was next * 41 by James, his q 
ſon; who was father of James, reſent 
Eatl.] So much, concerning the Earls of Salis- 
Weſt-Dean. bury. | 
| ſeat of Sir Jobn Evelyn Knight of the Surrey-fa- 
mily z and now, being devolved to a daughter, 
is the way onda t Honourable ol 

H, Duke of Kin . e 
2 Below Saliſbury, upon the Avon, is ſeated 
Duncton or Donketon, which is 1 ed to be a 
very antient Burgh, and famous for the ſeat of 
Pogo, com- Beavois of Southampton, who, being much cele- 
monly Bea- brated by the Bards for his Valour, is .reckow'd 
IM by the common People among our great He- 
roes. [Not far from whence,” is Langford,” the 
_ ſtately ſeat of the Honourable the Hares, Ba- 
rons Colrain in Ireland. r 
Salisbury is every way $'d with an 
open Plain, except toward the eaſt, on which 
ſide it hath the neighbourhood of the large Park 
of Clarendon, very commodious for kee ing and 
breeding of Deer, and once bexutified h 
royal palace. Of this Park, and the twenty 
groves therein, Michael Maſchertus L. L. D. 

made the following Verſe s 


* Thisvrame Nobilis eft Iucus, 'cervis clufura, * Jaranam 
was made by _ Propter, & & claro vertice nomen habet. 
bis own fan- Viginti bine nemorum, partito limite, bo ſcis © 
©, a aPoct. Imbitus oft paſſus, mille cuigur uus. 


A noble Park near Sarum's ſtately Town, 

In form a mount's clear top call'd Claren 
- 1 don. g a | ; 5 5 & * . : 

Here twenty groves, and each a mile in 


DanQon, 


Langford. 


1 


Clarenden. 


With grateful made at once protedt*theſrange of leſſer ſtones. Three 
. 1 | 


In the Park at Clarendon, are the footſteps 
of two Royal Palaces," King-manour and Qucen- 
manour. Toa, beſides the famous Parliament 
held here, in thetime of Henry 2, another was 
ſummon'd to meet here by King Edward 2, 
A. 1317; but the Differences at that time be- 
tween the King and the Barons were ſo high, 
that nothing of moment was tranſacted. This 
place was honour'd in the time of King Charles 
2, by giving the title of Earl to Edward Hide, 
Baron of Hindon, Viſcount Cornbury, and Lord 
Chancellor of England; who, dying at Roan 
in Normandy, was ſucceed by his eldeſt ſon 
Henry ; by whoſe death, the Titles are now en- 


King-ma--. 
nour, and 
Queen-ma- 
nour. 


ing the publick Welfare of the King-| many 


life time of his Father; the |a-new (in the room of an old ruin'd C 


[Not far from this yo is Weſt-Dean, the 


a| ants dance. [It is ſituated on a riſing 


Stephen Fox, out of reſpect 
old women; with a Maſter who is 
teach a Free-ſchool, and to officiate in 
Church; which he alſo built from the 


8 
the 


J, 
and-procur'd it to be made Parochial. North of 


of a rude circular form; its Diameter contain- 


00 

the itch is deep, and the rampire high. Only, 
about 80 paces within the outer circumvalla - 
tion, is a trench without à rampire. It 
has but twõ entrances, one by the eaſt, and the 
other on the weſt; and there is a probability of 
its being Saxon. % 

About ſix miles north of Saliſbury, on the 
cn s words) that is, a wild kind of ſtructure. For 
witkin a trench, are placꝰd huge unhewn ſtones 
in chree circles, one within another, in the figure 


height, and ſeven in breadth, on which others, 


to be a: hanging pile; from whence we call 
it Son eras. -antient; Hiſtorians, from 
its ,- calf d it Gigantum Chorra, the Gi- 


environ'd with a « trench, ſtill 


has had three entrances, the moſt conſiderable 
of them lying notth-eaſt; at each of which 


huge ſtones gate · wiſe; parallel whereunto, on 
the inſide, were two others of leſs proportion. 
After one has paſs d this ditch, he aſcends 3 

yards before he comes at the Work it ſe ? 
which conſiſts of 4 Circles of Stones. The out- 
ward: Circle is about 100 foot diameter, the 
ſtones whereof are very large; 4 yards in height, 
two in breadth, and one in thickneſs. Two 
yards and a half within this great Circle, is a 


che principal part of the Work, call'd by Mr. 
Inigo Jones, The Cell, of an irregular figure made 
up of two rows of Stones; the outer of which 
conſiſts of great upright ſtones, in height 20 


þ 


yard. Theſe are coupled at the top, by large 
tranſome ſtones like. Architraves, which are 7 
foot long, and about three and a half thick. 
Within this, was alſo another range of leſſer 
Pyramidal ſtones, of about 6 foot in height. 
In the inmoſt part of the Cell, Mr. Jones ob- 
ſerv'd a ſtone (which is now gone) appear- 
ing not much above the ſurface of the earth, 
and lying toward the eaſt, 4 foot broad and 


tar-ſtone.] But ſeeing it cannot fully be de- 


joyed by Edward his eldeſt ſon. 
Not far from Clarendon is Farle, where Sir 


Farle. 


ſcribed by words, I have here ſubjoin'd the Scul- 
pture of it. | 


Our 


place, founded an Hoſpital for 6 old men and as. 


this, is Frippsbury, a very great entrenchment Frippſbury. 
large paces ; it is ſingle-trench'd, but © 


hike Arebitrabes, are born - up, ſo that it ſeems 


ground, 
appearing, etope ben 
and about 30 foot broad. From the plain, Itdeſenb'd,” 


were rais d, on the out- ſide of the trench, two 


yards further is 


ſixteen foot long; which was his ſuppos'd A. 


Plains, is to be ſeen inſana ſubſtrufio (to uſe Ci - gone 


of a Crown, ſome whereof - are 28. foot in 


Foot, in breadth 2 yards, and in thickneſs one 
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Our country-men reckon this among the 
wonders of the Nation. For it is unaccounta- 
ble, how ſuch ſtones ſhould come there (ſeeing 
all that country wants ordinary ſtones for build- 
ing;) and by what means they were raiſed. Of 
theſe things I ſhall not attempt an exact ac- 
count, but only lament, that the founders of 
this noble Monument cannot be traced out. 
Yet it is the opinion of ſome, that theſe ſtones 
are not natural or ſuch as are dug out of the 


Quarries, but artificial, of fine ſand cemented |, 


together by a glewy ſort of matter; like thoſe 
monuments which I have feen in Yorkſhire. 
And this is no new thing: For do we not read 
in Pliny, that the ſand of Puteoli, if cover'd 
with water, is preſently turn'd into ſtone? and 
that the Ciſterns at Rome being made of ſand 
and ſtrong lime, are ſo tempered, that they 
ſeem to be real ſtone ? and that ſmall pieces of 
marble have been ſo cemented, that ſtatues 
made of it have been taken for one entire piece 
of marble ? [However, others who have view- 
ed them (and particularly Mr. Inigo Jones, 
who hath written an entire Diſcourſe concern- 
are purely _] 
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ral.) The Tradition is, that Ambroſius Aurelia- 
nus, or Uther his brother, erected it by the 
help of Merlin the Mathematician, in memo- 
ry of the Britains there ſlain by treachery, in a 
conference with the Saxons. From whence A- 
lexander Necham, a poet of the middle age, 
in a poetical way, but without any great fancy, 
made the following verſes; grounding them on 
the Britiſh Hiſtory of Geoffry. 


Nobilis eſt lapidum ſtructura, Chorea Gigantum, 
Ars experta ſuum poſſe, peregit opus. 

Quod ne prodiret in lucem ſegnius, artem 
Se, vireſque ſuas conſuluiſſe reor. 

Hoc opus adſcribit Merlino garrula fama, 
Filia figmenti fabula vana refert. 

Ila congerie fertur decorata fuiſſe 
Tellus, que mittit tot Palamedis aves. 

Hinc tantum munus ſuſcepit Hibernia gaudens, 
Nam virtus lapidi cuilibet ampla ſatis. 

Nam reſperſus aquis magnam transfundit in ill 
Vim, quets curari ſæpius æger eget. | 

Uther Pendragon molem trauſvexit ad Ambri 

Fines, devicto victor ab haſte means. 
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D O quot nobilium, quot corpora ſacra virorum, 


Illic Hengiſti proditione jacent ? 

Intercepta fuit gens inchta, gens generofa 
Intercepta, nimis-credula, cauta minus. 

Sed tunc enituit præcluri Conſulis Eldot 
Virtus, qui letho ſeptuaginta dedit. ' 


The Giant*s Dance, the ever famous pile, 


Where painful Art hath ſhew'd her deepeſt 


{kill. 

Old ſtories this aſcribe to Merlin's ſpells, 
And prating Fame the _— wonder tells. 
At firſt the monſtrous work in Scythia ſtood, 
Thence joyful Feland took the happy load. 
For all the Stones ſame uſeful ſecrets have, 
And ſteep'd in waters, healing virtues leave. 
Renown'd Pendragon from the conquer'd Iſle 


| any other nation had g. much footing in_this _ 
kingdom, as to be Authors of ſuch a huge and 
| magnificent pile. For, to paſs by the Phœe- 
nicians z that it could not be built by the Ro- 
mans, is evident from the rudeneſs of the whole 
work. So then (as + Mr. Aubrey has very well T Mor. Bri, 
obſerv d) whilſt Mr. Jones pleaſes himſelf with re- Ms. 
trieving a piece of Architefure out of Vitruvius, he 
abuſes his reader by a falſe ſcheme of the whole work. 
For the Cell is not of an exact Hexagonal figure, 
but very irregular, and comes nearer a Heptagon; 
ſo that the whole work cannot be form'd upon 
the baſis of four equilateral triangles, as Mr. 


Jones „ Neither are the entrances into 


the trench ſo regular and ſo equidiſtant, as that 
Author would make them. Till theſe and ſome 
other doubts (which may be rais'd from the 


Remov'd to Amber's plains his wondrous ſpoil. | Order of the building) be reſolv'd, and till we 


Of what brave ſouls are there the reliques 


laid, 


are aſſur'd from good authority, that the Ro- 


mans us'd to build ſueh ſtupendous piles, 6 or 


By wicked H. 1 treacherous arts betray dl 7 miles from any of their Stations (no Inſcrip- 
Stout — 9 and ſtrength unmatch'd [tion nor Roman Coin being found near this 3) 


in war, - | 
_ But too much credit, and too little care. 
Let furious Eldor here his valour ſnow'd, 
And clear'd his way with ſev'nty Traytors 
blood. 


Others relate, that the Britains built this as | who, as every 


it cannot be ſafe to cloſe with Mr. Jones; tho“ 

This Book otherwife is a learned and ingenious 

piece. . | 

* Nor could it be built by the Danes; as for Not Dai 
many other reaſons, ſo particularly becauſe it 

is mention'd in ſome Manuſcripts of Ninnius; 

body knows, wrote almoſt 200 


a magnificent monument for the ſame Ambro/i- | years before the Danes were maſters of any 
us, in the place where he was ſlain by the Ene- | conſiderable part of this Iſland. Other argu- 
my; that this pile might be as it were an Altar ments which made againſt this, may be found 


erected at the public 
memory of his Valous. 
[This celebrated 
engaged the Pens o 


written, 


iece of Antiquity hath in 
ſeveral curious and lear- | Sc 
n erſons; and almoſt as many as have | 

have fallen into ſeveral and diſtinct }eſtabliſhes his opinion, is, that it is a thing 


charge, to the eternal in Mr. Webb's Vindication of Stonebenge reftor'd, 


wherein he hath endeavour'd, with great Learn- 
7 to defend his father in law, Ms. Jones's 
eme; tho that is in itſelf falſe. 


One great argument by which Mr. Jones 


Opinions cor - Opinions concerning the Occaſion and Antiqui- 
cerning — of it. Which Opinions, with ſome few 


denze. 


remarks upon them, it may not be im 2 
to ſubjoin 1 and ſuch a ſhort view, is all that 
the nature of our prefent. deſign' will admit. 
The opinions about it may be reduc'd to theſe 
7 heads; 1. That it is a work of the Phenici- 
ans, as Mr. Sammes in his Britannia conceits; a 
conjecture. that has met with ſo little approba- 
tion, that 1 ſhall not ſtay to confute it, 2. That 
it was a Temple of the Druids long before the 


coming in of the Romans; which Mr. Fob» Au- 


brey, Fellow of the Royal Society, endeavours 


to prove in his Manuſcript Treatife, entitled 


Penes Tom. 
Paſchal, 


 Monumenta Britannica. 3. That it was an old 
Triumphal Britiſh Menument, erected to Ana- 
raith 1 


Goddefs of Victory, after a bloody 
battle won by the illuſtrious Stanings and his 
Cangick Giants, againſt Divitiacus and his Bel- 
24; and that the Captives and Spoils were ſa- 
erificed to the ſaid Idol in this Temple. An 
opinion advanced (upon what grounds I know 


not) in an anonymous MS, written about the 


ear 1666. 4. That it was a monument rais'd 

y the Britains in memory of Queen Boadicta 
which is advanced by the Author of Nero-Cæſar. 
5. That it was a Temple, built by the Romans 
to the God Calum or Terminus, of the Tuſcan 
order; which is Mr. Jones's opinion in his in- 
genious Conjectures upon this ſubjeck. 6. That 
it was the burial place of Uther Pendragon, Con- 
ſtantine, Ambroſius, and other Britiſh Kings; or, 
as others would have it, a monument ſet-up by 


Ambroſius in memory of the Britains ſlain here. 


Stonehenge | 
Britiſh, 


7. That it was a Daniſh monument, ere&ed 
either for a burial-place, or as a trophy for ſome 
victory, or for the election and coronation of 
their Kings. 

Theſe are all the Opinions, that have been 


- advanc'd: about it. And in general, I think, 


we need not ſcruple to affirm, that it is a Bri- 
tiſh-monument, ſince it does not appear that 


altogether improbable, that the Britains could 
build fuch a Monument. But the contrary is evi- 
dent from the fortifications of Caractacus's Camp, 
from the vaſt ſtones mention'd by Dr. Plots to 
be in or near the Britiſh city or fortification 
hard by Wrottefley in Staffordſhire ; and from 
the parcels of ſtones (not unlike Stonehenge} 
that are in ſome parts of Scotland and Wales, 
whither the Romans and Danes never came. 


It is true, thoſe monements have not their Ar- 


chitraves (which Stonehenge has, not only in the 
ſtones round the Cell, but alſo in the great ſtones 
of the utmoſt circle;) and this makes it pro- 
bable, that Stonehenge was built after the Ro- 
mans came in, and in imitation of ſome of 
their ſtructures; tho', as to the general part of 
the work, it appears to have been unartificial, 
and ſavours of their primitive rudeneſs. For 
that the Britains, among other parts of Huma- 
nity and Elegance, learn'd ſomething of Ar- 
chitefiure from the Romans, is plain from the 
life of Agricola. 


to deliver a true one. There is no authority to 
convince us of the truth of what Nero Cæſar, or 
Mr. Paſchal's MS. have laid down; and it is 
not eaſy to aſſent to the later Britiſh Writers, 
who tell us it was the ſepulchre of the Britiſh 
Kings, or elſe rais'd in memory of the Britains 
here maſſacred by the Saxons. For, not to men- 
tion the improbability of what thoſe Authors 
have deliver'd, they tell us further, that the 


Kings bury'd, or Britains martyr'd, in this place, 
were Chriſtians. Now, if ſo, it is ſtrange, 


that there ſhould be no Croſs, nor any other 
token of the Chriſtian Faith, about this monu- 
ment. What reaſon can be given, why the 
ſurviving friends of theſe Princes and Noble- 
men, ſhould not be ſo careful of their memory, 


as they of the ſame age were of King Arthur's, 
| | | in - 


In that other point, namely, the Occafon up- Stonehenge 
on which it was built; it is eaſier to confute to hat © 


thoſe Opinions that haye already appear'd, than built. 


on we 


wy). 4. 
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Stansbenge. 


4 Tom. 1. 


in whoſe monument at Glaſſenbury was found 


| ſo diſtinct an Inſcription? But what makes more 


4 this opinion, are the aſhes and pieces 
of burnt bones frequently found herez by which 
it is plain, that it could be no Chriſtian burial 
lace; ſince ſacrifices, and the cuſtom of burn- 
ing the dead, grew out of uſe, upon the re- 
ceiving of the Chriſtian Faith. | 
For the Name: Leland's opinion that the Bri- 
tiſh one, Choir gaure, ſhould not be tranſlated 
Chorea gigantum, a Choir of Giants, but Chorea 
nobilis, a noble Choir; or elſe that gaure is put 
for vaure, which makes it Chorea magna, a great 
Choir; is probable enough. But the true Sax- 
on name 
written in the + Monaſticon, out of a Manu- 
ſcript of good authority,) from the memorable 
laughter which Hengiſt the Saxon here made 
of the Britains. For tho' it is not very proba- 
ble, that they were erected by Ambroſius in me- 


mory of the Britains; yet without doubt that 
- treacherous ſlaughter was made at or near this 


Place. If this Etymology. may be allow'd, 
then that other receiv'd 1 from the 
hanging of the ſtones, may be as far from the 
truth, as that of the vulgar, Stone- edge, from 
Stones ſet on edge. However, it is not likely, that 


| by the Heepanne Bypgelre mention'd in the 


Saxon Chartulary of Wilton-Abbey, Stone- 
henge is to be meant, as the Editors of the Mo- 
uaſticon would have ir. For, not only the words 
may be well attributed to any Barrow rais'd by 


the Romans or Danes (by the latter eſpecially, 


who are often called in the Saxon Annals He- 
pene- men, and accordingly by Latin Writers 
Pagani,) but the bounds alſo of thoſe . 
where this Paganorum ſepulchretum is noted for a 
Land-mark, could never extend ſo far by a 
great many miles, as to Stone-henge. - But, which 
dever of theſe Opinions is true; theſe two 
things are certain; ] That, [as we obſerved be- 
fore] .men's bones are frequently dug-up here: 
and that 4 village hard by which lies upon the 


Avon, is called Ambreſbury, that is, Ambroſe's 


Town, [by Matthew Weſtminſter Pagus Ambri,] 
where, as the Britiſh Hiſtory tells us, ſome anci- 
ent Kings lie buried: and the Eulogium relates, 
that here was a Monaſtery of 300 Monks, bw 
pray for the ſouls of thoſe who were ſlain by 
the treachery of Hengiſt;] which Monaſtery 
was deſtroy'd by a barbarous villain, one Gur- 


mundus, [whom no body elſe ever heard of. It 


is alſo ſaid to have been the burial-place of 


Quinever, wife to the victorious King Arthur, 
whoſe tomb was found here within the laſt 
Century, and this Inſcription on the wall in 
maſſy- gold letters R. G. A. C. 600. The an- 


tiquity of which is very ſuſpicious, not only 


becauſe, by this computation, ſhe muſt have 
liv'd almoſt 50 years after King Arthur; but 
alſo becauſe ſeveral Hiſtorians of good credit 
affirm that ſhe was bury'd at Glaſſenbury.] Al- 
fritha wife to King Edgar (to expiate her crime, 
in killing her ſon-in-law King Edward, by pe- 
nance and good works) built and endow'd a 
ſtately Nunnery in this place: [Here, alſo, 
was a ſynod held in King Edgar's reign; and 
here, A. D. 995. Elfric was elected Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. It enjoy'd great Privileges at 
the time of the conqueſt; for in Domeſday- 
book we find, Ambleſbury nunquam geldavit, nec 
bidata fuit. In the year 1177. the Abbeſs and 
30 Nuns were, for their incontinence and looſe 
lives, expell'd, and diſpers'd into other Religi- 
ous Houſes, to be kept under ſtricter diſcipline; 
whereupon ning Henry gave this Monaſtery 
to the Abbey of Fontevralt, and a Convent of 
thoſe Nuns were ſent over the ſame year, and 


admitted into full poſſeſſion of this Abbey, Af- 


da 


Eleanour Widow of King Henry 
anus (who 
cay of the 


and ſuccour'd his ſinkin 
aſſiſtance of the valiant R 


ter, it came to be in great repute, and Mary, 
daughter of K. Edward 1, and 13 Noblemen's 


ughters, were veil'd here on Aſſumption» 
day, A. D. 1285;]. as afterwards alſo, Queen 
. the third, re- 
nouncing all Royal Pomp, devoted her ſelf to 
God here among the Nuns. Ambrofius Aureli- Ambrofiue: 
gave name to the place) in the de- Aurelianus; 
oman Empire took upon him the 
Government of Britain, as P. Diaconus reports; 
Country, and by the 
rthur repelPd the aſ- 


| to be Stanbengeſt (and ſo it is 


ſaults of the enemy: conquering great ar- 

mies compoſed of the moſt warlike nations of 
Germany: and, at length, in a ſet battle upon 

theſe plains, he loſt his life in the ſervice of his 

Country. But Gildas and Bede write, that his 

T Anceſtors were * Emperors, and ſlain here; + Parenter: 
and if ſo, why may not I poſitively affirm that * Purpwr4 
he was deſcended from that. Conſtantine, who 
(in the fourth Conſulſhip of Theodoſius the 
younger, from the hope they had that good for- 

tune would attend the name,) was choſen Em- 

peror in Britain, and afterwards murder'd at 

Arles ? | ö 

About four miles from Ambresbury, on this 

ſide the Avon, is a warren commonly called E- Everly-Warz 
verly-Warren; where is a great breed of hares; ren. 5 
which afford the recreation of Hunting to the 
neighbouring Gentry. But the number is not 

ſo great, as that the adjacent inhabitants are 

forced to demand a guard of ſoldiers againſt 
them; as Pliny reports that the inhabitants of 

the Baleares did; altho' they are alike miſchie- 

vous to the Harveſts. [ This was the country- 

ſeat of King Ina; above which, in the way to 
Lurgeſball, on the higheſt hill in Wiltſhire, call'd 
Suthbury-hill, is a vaſt fortification, encompaſs'd Suthbury1 
with two deep ditches, and of an oval figure. hill. 

All along the declivity of the hill, there runs a 

deep trench ditch'd oh both ſides; made, pro- 

bably, to ſecure their communication with ſome 
watering-place in the neighbouring Bourn. It 

plainly appears to have been a Daniſh Camp, 

whereby they ſeem to have commanded all this 

part of the Country; and ſix or ſeven barrows 

in the plain beneath, may be thought to pre- 

ſerve the memory of a battle here.] Near this 

is Lutgerſhall, heretofore the Caſtle of Geoffrey Lutgerſhall. 
Fitz-Peters the rich Earl of Eſſex, and Lord | 
Chief Juſtice of England. {Nigh to which, is 

Eſcourt, where (not far from a great Cauſey Eſcourt. 
ſuppos'd to be a Roman Vicinal way) there 

was dug-up, in the year 1693, a large earthen 

veſſel with two leſſer pots in it; one of which 

was full of aſhes, or bones. The largeſt of 

theſe might probably be an || Obruendarium of | Rigaltii ob- 
the Romans, wherein they inclos'd their Yaſcu- _—_> 
la Cineraria, &c. About four miles north of this > pan 
place, is Great Bedwyn, which in the Saxon- ; 
times * was the Metropolis of the Bounds of Ciſa, e Monaſſ. 

a Viceroy of Wiltſhire and Berkſhire, under the Ang]. T. 1; 
King of the Weſt-Saxons. This Ciſa built ab. 67. Hiſt. , 
Caſtle in the ſouth part of that city, and call'd * 

it Cie; the ditches of which are yet to be ſeen. 

Here it was, that Wulfere and Eſcwin fought a 

bloody battle, An. 675; and the place has been 

honour'd in our age, by giving to the world the 

moſt famous Phyſician of his time Dr. Thomas 

Wilks. Not far from hence, is Tokenham, a ſeat Tokenham; 
of the Duke of Somerſet;] and Wolf-hall, the Wolf-hall. 
ſeat of the noble family of the Seimours or de 

Sancto Mauro, who became Lords of great poſ- 

ſeſſions in this County by marriage with an 
heireſs of the Eſturmies, who bore Argent, three Eſturmy or 
Demi-Lions Gul. and had been, ever ſince the turmy. 
time of Henry 2, hereditary Bailiffs and Kee 
ers of the neighbouring Foreſt of Savernac ( 


4s Savernac- 


mous for plenty of game, and for a ſort of foreſl, 
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ſſweet ſmelling Fern.) In memory whereof, their 
great Hunting-horn, tip'd with filver, is ſtill 

preſerv'd by the Seimours. 1 
3 [Being now return'd to the banks of the Avon, 

Uphaven. we meet with Uphaven, for which Peter ds Man- 

| bz procur'd a weekly market of Henry 3, by 
preſenting to him a Palfrey. About a mile to 
the weſt is a large irregular Camp call'd Caſter- 
ly: it has but a ſingle trench; and the name 
ſeems to point-out to us ſomething of Roman. 

About two miles north-weſt, is Merdon, which 

might probably enough be the  Menerune- or 
- Menevune in the Saxon Annals; famous for the 
battle between King Etheldred and the Danes, 
For here remain to this day the marks of en- 
trenchments, and the largeſt barrow in theſe 
parts, except Silbury; together with the Tradi- 
tion of a fight, and of ſome great.man's being 
bury'd under the barrow.] 

A. little more + weſtward, the river Cunetio, 
by the Saxons called Cynerzan, but vulgarly 
Kennet, riſes near a village of the ſame name; 
which ſome would have to be the Cunetio men- 
tion'd by Antoninus: but the Diſtances on both 
Selbury. ſides contradict that aſſertion. Here Selbury, a 

round hill, juſt now mention'd, riſes to a conſide- 
rable height, and ſeems by the faſhion of it, and 
by the ſliding down of the earth about it, to have 
been caſt-up by men's hands. Of this ſort thereare 
many in this County, round and copped, which 
Putrows, or ate call'd Burrows or . Barrows ; perhaps raiſed 
Barrows. in memory of the Soldiers {lain there. For bones 
are found in them; and I have read, that it 
was a cuſtom among the Northern People, that 
every ſoldier who - ſurvived a Battle, ſhould 
bring a Helmet full of Earth taward the raiſing 
of Monuments for their ſlain Fellows. Tho' 
I rather think this Selbury-hill to have been 
made for a Boundary, if not by the Romans, 
yet by the Saxons, as well as the ditch call'd 
Waodenſdike : ſeeing there were frequent battles 
? in this country between the Mercian and Weſt- 
In his Geo- Saxon about their limits; and Boetius, and the 
8 Writers who treat of Surveying, tell us, that 
ſuch heaps were often raiſed for Land- marks. 
[This is the largeſt, and moſt uniform barrow 
in the County, and perhaps in all England. 
Upon what account it was rais'd, we have no 
light from antiquity; the tradition is, that King 
Sil or King Silber was bury'd here, which, it 
compared with Hiſtory, comes neareſt to Ceol 
King of the Weſt- Saxons, who might poſſibly 
be ſlain hereabouts, as his Uncle and Predeceſ- 
ſor Ceaulin was ſlain at Wodenſdike ; unleſs one 
ſhould ſay that it comes from rel great and 
Several ſorts beong a hill or barrow. Upon theſe Downs, are 
of barrows. ſeveral ſorts of Barrows, 1. Small circular trench- 
es with very little elevation in the middle. 
2. Ordinary barrows. 3. Barrows with ditches 
round them. 4. Large oblong barrows, ſome 
with trenchesround them, others without. 5. Ob- 
long barrows with ſtones ſet-up all round them. 
It is very probable, that few, or none, of theſe 
are land-marks. 


Caſlerly. 


Merdon. 


Fran. | 


Kennet, riv. 


Aubury. About half a mile from Silbury, is Aubury, || a 
23 monument more conſiderable in it ſelf, than 
n . 


known to the world. For a village of the ſame 
name being built within the circumference of it, 
and (by the way) out of it's ſtones too; what 
by gardens, orchards, incloſures, and the like, 
the proſpect is ſo interrupted, that it is very 
\ hard to — the form of it. It is invironed 
with an extraordinary Vallum or Rampire, as 
great and as high as that at Wincheſter; and, 
within it, is a graff of a depth and breadth 
proportionable: from which we may infer, that 
it could not be deſign'd for a fortification, be- 


cauſe then the Graff would have been on the 


the eaſt. The breadth of the rampire is four 
| perches, and that of the graff the ſame. The 
graff hath been ſurrounded, all along the edge 
of it, with large ſtones pitch'd on end, moſt 
of which are now taken away; but ſome marks 
remaining, give liberty for a Conjecture, that 
* quite round. . 

rom this place to Weſt-Kennet, + is a walk + Aubr. id, 
that has been enclos'd on each fide with large e Ken: 
ſtones; one ſide, at preſent, wants a great many, : 
but the other is almoſt, if not wholly, entire; 
above which place, on the brow of the hill, is 
another Monument, encompaſs'd with. a circu- 
lar trench, and a double circle of ſtones, four 
or five foot high, tho* moſt of them are now 
fallen down; the diameter of the outer circle 
is 40 yards, and. of the inner, .15. Between 
Weſt-Kennet und this place, is a walk much like 
that from Aubury thither, at leaſt a quarter of a 
mile in length. About 80 yards from this mo- 
nument, in an exact plain round it, there were 
ſome years ago 2 quantities of human bones 
and ſkeletons dug - up; which probably were 
the bones of the Saxons and Danes ſlain at the 
battle of Kenner, A. D. 1006. In the plough'd 
field near Kennet, ſtand three huge upr1 ht Th. Derit' 
ſtones, call'd the Devil's coits; which (if * Dr. coin. | 
Plot's opinion be true) may be Britiſh Deities. | Hiſtory of 
Upon the ſouth-ſide of the Kennet, on the eaſt Ox a 
part of the Martenſal hill, is a ſingle - trench d ia tend 
quadrangular Camp; the form whereof argues 
it to be Roman; and a braſs Coin of Conſtan- 
tine which was found near this hill, ſtrengthens 
that Conjeture, — | 
On the north ſide of the Avon, are barrows, 
Sec. ſcatter'd all over the Downs. That large 
'oblong barrow in Munkton-field, call'd Milbar-1jamy: 
row, is more eſpecially remarkable, as being | 
environ'd with great ſtones about 6 or 7 foot 
high. And, in this, as well as in all other cir- 
cumſtances, it is ſo like thoſe which || Wormius | Lib. 1. e. J 
deſcribes, that there is no doubt, but it was the 
GNI of _ ee Commander. About 
our miles no rom hence, is Barbury-Caſtle, Rarbury- 
ſeated on the top of a high hill, 2 | 
paſs'd with a double ditch ; the vaſt fortifica- 
tion whereof, the barrows on- the adjacent 
plain, the ſimilitude of names, the courſe and 
time of the Saxon Victories, with all other - cir- 
cumfſtances, ſeem to point out this as the Be- 
nanbynig, Where Kenric King of the Weſt- 
Saxons and his ſon Ceaulin fought againſt the 
Britains, in the year 556. Beſides, the modern 
name of this place comes much nearer to Be- 
nanbynig, than Banbury doth, where this battle v. Oxford- 
hath been fixed. For it is obſervable, that ſhire. 
(an) when it is in the ſecond ſyllable of the 
Saxon name of a place, is generally left out, 
in our modern pronunciation. So Baddanby- 
nag is now Badbury, Menanrune now Merton, 
Orranpond now Orford, Exancearren now Ex- 
ceſter. Nor is it at all probable, that the Saxons 
could carry their Conqueſts ſo far as the bor- 
ders of Northamptonſhire, by that year. Add 
to this, that the name of Banexbymug is not 
to be found in any Copy of the Saxon Chro- 
nicle; ſo that an argument drawn from thence 
is of no force. But now let us follow the 
courſe of the Kennet.) At firſt it runs through 
fields, wherein are abundance of rocky ſtones 
ſtanding-up (from whence there is a village 
call'd Rockley.) Among theſe ſtones there now Rockley. 
and then breaks out water on a ſudden like a 
* Land-flood, which the Country-people call * Torrentiv- 
Hungerborn; believing it a Prognoſtick of great Hungerbos 
ſcarcity. From thence the Kennet runs to lee 
town of it's own name, call'd Cunetio by Anto- 


ninus, and placed 20 miles from Yerlucio. At 


outſide. From the north to the ſouth port are 
| Go paces, and as many from the weſt port to 


which diſtance, the old town, called by the + Cunetio, 


new name of + Marlebrough (heretofore =_ . . > 131 
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we call Marle, and u 
of our Lands. Burt this is certain, that it lies 
at the foot of a hill of white ſtone, which our 
Forefathers called Marle, before they had bor- 
rowed the word Chalk from the Latin Cal. 
The derivation of this place from Merlin's 
Tomb, which Alexander Necham, in his book of 
Divine Wiſdom, hammer'd out in this Diſtich, 
is ridiculous : 


Merlini tumulus tibi Merlebrigia nomen 


Fecit, teſtis erit Anglica lingua mihi. | 


—— Great Merlin's grave 
The name to Marlborough in Saxon 
gave. 


[The Caſtle here ſeems to have been a Ro- 
man work, by the braſs Roman Coins that 
- were found in ſhaping the Mount, now belong- 
ing to' the Duke of Somerſet ; which was con- 

trived out of the Keep of the Caſtle ] 
The Hiſtory & the Fortune, as well as the 
Name and Antiquity, of this Cunetio, were all 
bury'd in oblivion, from the coming in of the 
Saxons, to the Norman Conqueſt ; for in that 
| interval, not ſo much as it's name occurs in any 
* Vit, AÆlfre- Of our Annals [except the reverſe of a * Saxon 
4 T. 3. n. 30. Coin, on which is engraven CVH .: NET 
„ II. ; and the learned Annotator's obſer- 
vation, is, that it is to be meant of Cunetium.] 
In the next Age, we read, that Jobn, ſirnamed 
Sine terra or Lack-land, who was afterwards 
King of England, had a Caſtle here, which in 
his rebellion againſt his brother King Richard 
I. was taken by Hubert Archbiſhop of Canter- 
| bury. The thing that it was afterwards moſt 
t 52 Hen. 3. famous for, was, the great + Parliament here 
aſſembled, which unanimouſly made a Law for 
the ſuppreſſing of Riots. commonly call'd Sta- 
Ann. 16c7;tutum de Marleborow. This Caſtle is“ now, 
by the injury of time, nothing but ruins 
there are only, within the Ditch, ſome few 
remains of the Walls, and near it, an Ale- 
houſe, with a Caſtle for the ſign. But the 
inhabitants boaſt of nothing more, than of 
Lis obi. the Font (probably of || Touchſtone) in the 
481 neighbouring Church of Preſbut; in which, 
| as the tradition goes among them, ſeveral 
Princes were baptiſed. And I cannot omit 
what I have read, namely, that every Free- 
Gives, C. man, by ancient cuſtom, “ gave to the Mayor, 
| at his admiſſion, a couple . of Greyhounds, 
two white Capons, and a white Bull. [Now, 
they only pay ſomething in money, in lieu of 
it; but the Arms of the Town plainly youn 
to this cuſtom, being blazon'd thus : Party 
ſaltier Gules and Azure, on the firſs quar- 
ter Gules a Bull Arg. on the ſecond Azure a 
Cock or Capon Arg. the third as the ſecond, 
and on the baſe Gules are three Greyhounds cur- 
rant Arg. between two Roſes Gules. This place 
Earls. afforded the Title of Earl to James Lord Ley, 
Lord High Treaſurer of England, created Feb. 
5. 1 Car. 1; to whom ſucceeded his ſon, and 
' grandſon ; but the laſt being ſlain in the ſea- 
fight againſt the Dutch, 1665, without iſſue; 
the honour came to William his Uncle, who 
alſo dy'd without iſſue. In the year 1689, 
Fobn Lord Churchil (who had, before, been 
created by King Charles the ſecond Baron of 
Aymouth* in Scotland, and by King James the 


ö 


P 


iſſue-male, have, ſince the death of his only - 


youth of very great hopes) been ſettled, ſuc- 
- ſeveral davy hters of the ſaid 

and their iflue ; * to the tenor 
— 3 particular Statute, made for that pur- 

S. | 

On the ſame ſide of this river, lies Rameſbury;Rameſbury. 
a ſmall village, now only famous for it's plea- 
ſant meadows ; tho' once honoured . with the 
See of a Biſhop, who was Dioceſan of this 
County: but the See being joyn'd to Shirburn 
by Herman the eighth Biſhop, was at laſt (as Wil. Mal. 
[ have ſaid before) tranſlated to Saliſbury, and geſbur of 
carried with it all the Glory from this place ; yn 
becauſe at Rameſbury there was neither a Chapter 
of the Clergy, nor any thing for their maintenance. 
On the other ſide the river, more to the Eaſt, 
is Littlecot, to be mention'd on account of Jobn Liulecot. 
Popham Lord of it, who, being Chief Juſtice 
of the King's Bench, diſcharged that Office 
with the greateſt applauſe; as I have ſaid 
before. 

Hitherto, we have ſurveyed the County of 
Wilts ; which, as it is in Domeſday-book (for. 
I do not think it improper to note this) paid the 
King 101. for an Hawk, 20 8. for @ Sumpter- | 
horſe, one bundred ſpillings and frve + Orgs: for t Vid. Pre- 
Hay. I am wholly ignorant what fort of '. ro has 
ney theſe Ores were; only, thus much 10, what: 
have obſerved out of the Regiſter of Burton- 
Any, that 20 Orcs were worth 2 marks of 
ilver. | | 

The Earls of this Shire have been but few Earls of Wilt- 
(tho' of divers Families.) beſides thoſe of Sa-fbire. 
liſbury, which I have mention'd before. For, 
excepting Weolthan before the Norman Con- 
queſt, (and Ethelhelm, about the year 886.] 
it had none, that I know of, till Richard the 
24's time; who advanc'd William. le Scrope to 
that honour : but this man's grandeur ſtood and 
fell with his Prince : for when that King was 
dethron'd, this Earl was beheaded.. Not many 
years after, he was ſucceeded by James Butler 
Earl of Ormond, who was raiſed: to this dig- 
* King Henry 6. But when the Houſe 
of Lancaſter was in a declining condition, he 
was attainted; and King Edward 4. conferr'd 
this title on John Stafford, younger ſon of 
Humphrey Duke of Buckingham, to whom ſuc- 
ceeded his ſon Edward, who died without 
iſſue. King Henry 8. afterwards beſtow'd 
this honour upon Henry Stafford, deſcended 
from the Buckingham-family, who, having for 
ſome time enjoy'd this title, died without iſſue. 
At laſt, it came to the family of the 
Bollens, by the favour of the ſame King; 
who made Thomas Bollen Viſcount Rochford 
(deſcended from one of the two Coheirs of 
Thomas Butler Earl of Ormond,) Earl of 
Wiltſhire , whoſe daughter Ann the King mar- 
ried ., a match, unfortunate to herſelf, her 
Brother, and her Parents ; -but very fortu- 
nate to England; becauſe ſhe it was that 
gave birth to that excellent Princeſs Queen 
Elizabeth, who deſerves immortal Honour, Queen Eliza- 
for her moſt prudent Adminiſtration, and beth. 
for her own perſonal Virtues; great, and 


ſecond, Lord Churchil of Sandridge) was ad- | 
Vor. I, 


heroical, beyond her Sex. But when this 
| TTY y Thomas 
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See Baſ-g in let Lord S. Jobn of Baſing, whom afterwards 


ire. 


MNMore rare Plants 


tum Phyt. Brit, Yellow-berried Holly. By War- 


Veſpaſian, 


and Duke of Bolton] | | 


| ceſter calls it Hantunſcyre (a miſtake of the Li- 


Thomas Bollen died, without iſſue- male, of 

ief, occaſion'd by the unhappy fate of his 
Children; this title lay dormant, till King 
Edward 6. -dignify'd therewith William Pow- 
he raiſed to be Marquis of Wincheſter, and 
Lord High Treaſurer of England ; and in 
whoſe Family it ſtill remains. [For, to Wil. 
liam, ſucceeded Jobn his ſon and heir; to 
whom ſucceeded in theſe Honours his only 
ſon William ; and to him, John his ſon ; the 
father of Charles, who, in the firſt year of 
Kk. William and Q. Mary, who alſo created 
Duke of Bolton; and to whom ſucceeded, in 
his honours and eſtate, Charles, the preſent 
Earl of Wiltſhire, Marquiſs of Wincheſter, 


There are in this County 304 Pariſhes. 


growing wild in Wilt- 
ſhire. ö 


Agrifolium baccis luteis nondum deſerip- 


der- caſtle belonging to the Lord Arundel. This I 
take to be rather an accidental variety of Holly, 
than a diſtin ſpecies. It hath alſo been found 
elſewhere, as at Wiſton in Suffolk. 

Filix fœmina odorata Phyt. Brit. Sweet- ſcent- 
ed Female Fern. Somewhere about the Marqueſs of 
Hartford's foreſt of Savernake, which I remem- 
ber the old Earl too ſo much notice of, that be 
cauſed a fair inſcription to be made in his garden- 
pond, at his houſe of Totnam near it, to dirett to it. 
Mr. Stonebouſe. This may be enquired into by 
thoſe Herbariſts that live hereabouts. 

Gramen caninum ſupinum longiſſimum non- 
dum deſcriptum Phyt. Brit. Long trailing Dog's 


miles from Saliſbury, with which they fat hogs, and 
which is four and twenty foot long. We are not 
yet ſatisfied what ſort of graſs this might be; and 
recommend the inquiſition thereof to the induſtrious 
and LP Herbariſts of this Country. - 

ramen geniculatum aquaticum majus & mi- 
nus Park. who blames Caſp. Bauhine for referring 
this to the Iſchæmon, calling it Gramen dactylon 

uaticum. He tells us, they both grow in ſu 

Places of England, but have been eſpecially obſerv'd, 
the Nees to grow about Wilton, and a great 
me lying among the bridges at the town's end 
and the other at Warminſter, both in this County. 
I fear they were neither of them well known to 
Parkinſon, and wiſh they do not loſe their labour 
that ſearch for them in thoſe places. 

Naſturtium ſylveſtre Erucæ affine C. B. ſylv. 
Valentinum Cluſio 7. B. Park. Eruca Na- 
ſturtio cognata tenuifolia Ger. Creſſe-Roctet. 
Found by Mr. Lawſon on Saliſbury-plain not far 
from Stone- henge. | 

Onobrychis ſeu caput gallinaceum Ger. vul- 
garis Park. foliis viciz, u echinato major 
C. B. Polygalon Geſneri J. B. Medick Vetcblin 
or Cockſhead, commonly but falſly call d Saint-foin. 
It is ſaid to grow on the further end of Sali 


happen'd to ſee it there, becauſe the ſoil ſeems to be 
of the ſame nature with Gogmagog hills and New- 


plentifully. | 

Polygonatum vulgare Park. Solomon's Seal. 
See the Synonymes in the Kent. Cat. In a buſby 
cloſe belonging to the Parſonage of Alderbury near 
Clarendon, two miles from Saliſbury. Park. pag. 


699. 
6 humile Anglicum D. Bobert. 


Dwarf -Engliſb Solomon's Seal. Found by Mr. 
Philip More, Gardener of Grays-Inn, in the Woods 


graſs. By Mr. Tucker's at Madington ſome nine 


of Wiltſhire. 


EXT to Wiltſhire, is that 
Country, which by the Saxons 
was call'd + Hamzunycyne, [and 
by later Writers Hamteſchyre, and 
Hamteſbire ;] now commonly 
Hamſbire. [Florence of Wor- 
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brarian, for Hamtunſcyre ; ſince. the Saxon- 
Annals call it fo, and he tranſcrib'd from them) 
from whence however, and from the names 
Hantſcyre and Hentſcyre in Domeſday-book, our 
modern Hants and Hantſhire (generally us'd 
as the true names,) do plainly proceed. ] The 
inner part of this County, without doubt, 
belong'd to 'the Belge; and that which lies 


— the ſea-coaſt, to the Regni, an ancient 
e 


of Britain. It is bounded, on the Weſt 
by Dorſerſbire and Wiltſhire ; on the South, 
by the Ocean; on the Eaſt, by Suſſex and 
Surrey; on the North, by Barkſhire. It is 


a ſmall County, very . fruitful in Corn, and 


in many places well wooded : it is rich in 
herbage, and has ſea-commodities in great 
plenty ; being well contriv'd, by it's many 
creeks and harbours, for all ſorts of traffick. 
It is thought to have been one of the firſt, 
that was reduc'd to the power of the Ro- 
mans: ſince our Hiſtories report, that it was 


conquer'd by Veſpaſian; and there are ſuffi-- 


cient grounds to believe it. For Dio tells 


＋ J S HI R E. 


the Britains, divided their forces into three 
Parties for the greater convenience of landing; 
leſt they ſnould be e rad. [once for all] if 
they attempted a Deſcent, all at one place. 
And from Suetonius we learn, that Veſpaſian 
in this expedition engag'd the enemy 30 times, 
and brought under the Roman yoke. the Je of 
Wight (which lies oppoſite to this County) 
wb. two other valiant people; for which 
victories by land, and his fortunate voyages at 
ſea, Valerius Flaccus compliments him, and 
makes him more proſperous than Julius 
Cæſar: | 


0 tu Pelagi cui major aperti 
Fama, Caledonius poſtquam tu Carbaſa 


vextt 


Oceanus, Phrygios prius indignatus Tilos. 


— O you, whoſe glorious reign 
Can boaſt new triumphs o're the conquer'd 
main, 


* your bold Navy paſs'd the Britiſh 


ea 
That ſcorn'd the Cæſars and the Roman 
ſway. 


And Apollonius Collatius Novarien/is writes 


us, that Plautius and Veſpaſian, when they | 


thus of him ; 
a 


Plain: and likely enough it may, though I never 


market heath, on the borders whereof it grows - 


were ſent by the Emperor Claudius againſt - 
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| Ile quidem nuper felict Marte Britannos 
Fuderat ——— 


he Britains he of late o'recame 
In profp'rous war. 


How, in the courſe of this war, Titus reſ- 
cu'd his father Veſpaſian from imminent danger, 
when he was cloſely beſieg'd by the Britains; 
and how a ſnake twiſted round him at that time, 
without doing him any harm, which he inter- 
preted an omen of bei | 
theſe things you may learn from Dio and 
Forcatulus. 1 . Pk 

I, confining m to my own inc 
ſhall begin with The weſt-ſide of this Coun- 
ty; and, having firſt ſurvey'd the ſea coaſts, 

the rivers that fall into the Ocean ; ſhall 

then paſs to the inland parts. 5 

River Avena, | Near the weſtern bounds of the Coun 
or Au. runs the gentle ſtream of the- Avon; which, 
as ſoon as it enters Hamſhire, comes to the 

| Cerdicks- ford of Credict, call'd formerly Cerdicks-ford, 
od. [(from the Saxon Cerdicer· popd, )] afterwards 
Cerdeford, and now by contraction Chardford; 

all from Cerdick, a valiant Saxon. For, in this 
place, the famous Cerdick e the Britains, 
and gave them ſo terrible a defeat, that he 
not only enlarg'd the limits of his own go- 
vernment; but left it eaſy for poſterity to 
maintain his conqueſts. Before in the 

year of our Lord 508. he had, in a very ſharp 
Natanleod, - engagement,  conquer'd Natanleod [(call'd by 
or Nazaleod, others Nazaleed,)] a potent King of the Bri- 
| tains, together with great numbers of that 
People; and from his name a tract of land 
— to this place was call'd Natanleod, as 
we read in the Saxon annals; in the ſearch of 
which tract I have been very curious, but can- 
not yet find the leaſt footiteps of the name. 
{It is indeed more than probable that this 
ing's name was not Naranleod, but rather 
Naran or Nara, which, by the addition of leob, 


Natan : and one of the Copies of the Saxon 

Annals calls it Naranleaz, that is, the field of 

Natan; which ſuggeſts what cannot be ſo well 

inferr'd from the other, viz. ſome remains of 

the old name; as in Netley and Nutley, in this 

Whether Ne- County.] Who this Natanleod [or Natan, ] was, 

tanleed and I cannot imagine: yet, it is moſt: certain, 

pros rn ame time Aurelius Ambroſius 
Anbrofus that at the ſame time Aurel b 

vas the ſame had many conflicts with the Saxons in theſe 

perſon. parts, with various ſucceſs : notwithſtanding 

which, this great man is never mention'd in 

the Annals of our Saxon Anceſtors ; who, 


. reciting thoſe battles, wherein they had the 
advantage, but mention none of thoſe wherein 
they were worſted ; therein betraying too great 
 partiality to their own cauſe, Hence, the 
river - runs by Regnewood, or Ringwood, in 
Domeſday- book Rincewed, which was that Reg- 
num (a town of the Regui) mention'd by Anto- 
ninus; as is plain from the courſe of the Iti- 
nerary, the remainder of the old name, and the 
ſignification of the preſent. For Ringwood, 
with the Saxon addition, ſeems to ſignify 
The wood of the Regni. That this was for- 
merly a place of Note and Diſtinction, is pro- 
bable from the adjacent Hundred which derives 
a the name from it; but it is now only famous 
or good market. The Avon running from 
hence, takes in the river Stour, which comes 
cout of Dorſetſhire; and at the confluence of 
_ theſe two, there ſtands a ſmall, but well- 
- frequented, market-town, called Chriſt-church, 


as I obſerve, have been forward enough in 


from the Church dedicated to Chriſt, and Chri- 
heretofore, from it's ſituation between two hurch. 
rivers, called Twinamburne; on the ſame Twinam- 
account, as the interamna in Italy. It wag burne. 
formerly defended by a Caſtle, and adorn'd 
with an ancient Church of Prebendaries ; 
which, being built in the Saxon-age, was 
in the reign of William Rufus * repair'd * Reſtaurata. 
by Ralph Flammard Biſhop of Durham (who l 
had been Dean there) and plentifully endow'd 

by Richard de Rivers Earl of — 

to whom King Henry 1. gave this place in 


afterwards Emperor; ee; and it continu'd in 8 ute to the 
e fa 


time of H 8, and Period of 
Monaſteries. ow this town, the Stour 

and the Avon joining, empty themſelves into 

the ſea at one mouth, which Ptolemy call'd 

the mouth of the River Alaun ; and very truly. The river 
For I can ſcarce believe, that Avon was the Alaun. 
proper name of this river, ſince that word is an 
appellative, and the'name by which the Bri- 
tains, call'd rivers in general. I rather think 

it was calPd Aaun, becauſe there ſtill remain ſome 
footſteps of that word in the villages which ſtand 
upon it, as Allinton, Allingham, &c. On -the 
eaſt-ſide of this river, William the Conqueror 
deſtroy'd all the towns, villages, and Churches; 

and, turning out the r inhabitants, made 

a foreſt for wild beaſts about thirty miles 

in circuit, which the Engliſh in that age call'd 
Dene, we at this day New-Foreft ; of which, New-Foreft. 
Walter Mapes, who liv'd in the next age, | 
writes thus: The Conqueror took away much 

land from God and men, and made a Sacrifice of it 

to the wild-beaſts, and his hunting- dogs; by which 

he demoliſhed thirty fix MotherChurches, and 
drove away the poor inhabitants belonging to 
them. This he did, either to make a more eaſy 
Raſſage for his Normans to come into Eng- 

land (for it lies oppoſite to Normandy,) in 

caſe of a new inſurrection in the Iſland, after 

his ſuppos'd Conqueſt ; or to indulge himſelf 

in hunting; or to raiſe money by any me- 
thods, how unjuſt ſoever. For he, more mer- 


i. e. @. country, ſignifies the traf or country of | ciful to beaſts than to men, appointed a moſt 


grievous pecuniary mulct, and other ſevere 
penalties, to be inflicted on thoſe who ſhould 

treſpaſs on his game. But divine vengeance Example of 
cloſely purſued this impious project of the Divire Vey- 
King; for Richard his ſecond fon, and Wil- Seance. 
liam Rufus King of England another of his 

ſons, both loſt their lives in this Foreſt; the 

latter caſually ſhot with an arrow by Walter 

Tirrel; the other ſtruck dead by a peſtilen- 

tial blaſt. [(The place where William Rufus 

was kill'd, is call'd (ſaith Leland) Througham, Througham. 
where there yet ſtandeth a Chapel.)] And alſo 

Henry his grand-child by Robert his eldeſt 

ſon, while he was here eagerly purſuing his 

Sport, was caught by the head in the boughs, 

and there ended his life; to teach us, that the 


crimes of parents are often puniſh'd upon their 


childrens children. [In this Foreſt, are 9 Walks 

and to every one a Keeper. It has two Raun- 

gers, a Bow-bearer, and a Lord-Warden; which 

office (as + Leland ſays) formerly belong'd, + Ltinerar. 
by right of inheritance, to the Earls of Arun- Ms. Vol. 6. 
del; Lac it is at preſent in the hands of the 

Duke of Bolton. In it alſo is the Caſtle of 
Malwood, the area whereof contains many Malwood- 
acres, The form of it inclines towards 7 an 
ſquare; and on it's banks or works (which | Abr. Ms. 


are ſingle and not very great) there grow 


Oaks. On the north ſide hard by'it,. is the 
Oak that buds on Chriſtmas-day, and withers 
again before night ; which was order'd b 

ing Charles the ſecond to be pal'd round. 


The Tradition is, that William Rufus was kill'd 
| : near 
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near this Caſtle g and that this is the Tree 


which Tirr#7s' arrow. glanced. In che ſam 


Amputat enſe caput, — tenet inde Perempti * 
 » Hammonis Portus, longumgue tenebit in æ- 


foreſt, at GodGillnear Fordinghridge, * is » Camps * 


one fide is a ſteep cliff, aud the other double. — As to the bank he fled, 
trench'd. 808 Foreſt, there are extant ſome | Enrag'd 22 with happier 97 


Verſes obn White Biſhop of | Wincheſter ;| Aim' d a fierce 
which falfly attribute the making of it to bling head. 


low, and fell'd his trem- 


William Rufus: however, becauſe many reader: And thus great Hammon's death proclaim'd 
are pleas'd with them, it may not be amiſs to by fame | 15 


inſert them in this place. 


Templa adimit Divis, fers civibus, arva\ I This, "was poſſibly, the Cepbiceropa of the 
a lonis $3 : 4 7." 


co a 
Rufus, & inſtituit Beaulenſi in rure foreſtam: ſtern parts of 
roy Nv debtor, Regem vindidta, Ti- that Matthew W 


rellus 


To Hamton gave an everlaſting name. Ba 


Saxons; which ſeems to have been in the we- 
land. For the ſame perſons 
inter affirms to have land- 
ed in Occidentali parte Britanniz, (in the weſt 


Non bene proviſum transfixit acumine Ferri. Part of Britain,) are ſaid by the Saxon - Annals 


Tons, Fields, and Churches, took from ſuch a conjecture, we might remove it from 


SGSod and Men, Bp 
A ſpacious foreſt made in Braulied:plaih : 
The =_ 4 Hart, Vengeance the King 
u” | 
And Tirre!'s arrow drunk his guilty blood. 


to have come aſhore at Cenbicerona. If, upon 


Yarmouth into theſe parts, I know no place can 

lay better claim to it than this, whether we 
conſider the ſituation, or the other circum 

At this Port is ſituatedꝰ the town of South» * Urbecrie. 
hanton'y near which, to the north-eaſt, ſtood Sovthanton. 
once another town of the ſame: name, which was 


He calls it Rus Beawlenſe ; becauſe nigh this the Clauſentum of Antoninus; as is probable by Clauſeatun. 


place King John founded a ſmall Monaſtery 
called Beaulieu, from it's pleaſant fituation 
which continu'd very famous, till within the | che Bay of Anton, ſo Clauſentum ſi 


the diſtance from on one fide, and 
Venta on the other: and as Triſanton ſignifies 
gniftes in 


ä 


memory of the + laſt age ſave one: for here was | Britiſh the Port Entum ; for 1 have learnt, that 
an inviolable ſanctuary, and a ſafe refuge for | Claudb implies the ſame among the Britains as 


criminals z and our forefathers. thought it an 


Xvro; Ayayy did among the Greeks, that is, + a+ Portu: . 


unpardonable ſin, to take from hence the molt | Haven made by caſting up Banks. That this place 4 t 


bloody murderers or traitors. But ſure, when our was called Harten and Henton, no one need 


anceſtors did in ſeveral parts of England erect. e becauſe in Domeſday- book, the whole 
theſe Sanctuaries or Temples of Mercy (as they | Coun 


call'd them,) they ſeem rather to have follow'd | ther —— Hentſcyre; and the town it ſelf, from 


is expreſly call'd Hantſcyre, and in ano- 


Exodus xxi. the example of Romulus, than of Moſes, who its Southern ſituation, Soutbanton. ¶ However, it 
commanded that they who were guilty of wil-!| muſt be confeſs'd, that in the Saxon- Annals, 


25 


only for them who ſhould ſlay a man by chance, 


Hurſt-Gaflle. 


Calſhot-Ca- 
ſtle, 


Mouth of the the mouth of the river Triſanton; in my. opi- 
river Trifan- nion, for Traith Anton, that is, the Bay of An- 


Welſh Dict. 
Tractatus. 


Antiq. 4. ful murder ſhould be taken from the altar, and 


which are of greater Antiquity, the County is 


put to death; and appointed a city of refuge called pamrunycyne and this town pamrung 


without laying in wait for him. 


which are of a pure Saxon original, and can 


have no relation to Anton, the ſuppoſed name of 


But that fo t a tract of ground as this the river 7. .] What the condition of the an- 
Foreſl, on the ſea-coaſt, might not lie defencetels |cjent town was, is difficult to determine; but 
and expos'd to the enemy; Henry 8. began to it was fituated in that place where is now the 

ſecure it with Caſtles: for in that neck of land | Field of St. Maries, and reach'd as far as the 
that runs into the ſea, from whence is the ſhort- harbour; and ſeems to have extended to the 
eſt paſſage to the e of Wight, he built Hurft-| other fide of the river alſo. For a little high. 


Caſtle, which commands the ſea on all ſides. 


er at Bittern (a place juſt oppoſite) Francis Mills, giitern. 


And more to the weſt, he built another ftrong | a worthy Gentleman, who || liv'd there, ſhew'd | Lives, C. 

Fort, called Calſbot inſtead of Caldſbore, to ſecure me ſome rubbiſh, and pieces of old walls, 'and | 

the Entrance of South-hamton-Bay. For here, | the trenches of an ancient Caftle half a mile in 

by the great diſtance of the two ſhores, and the | compaſs ; which at full tide is three parts ſur- 
oppoſite ſituation of the Ie of Wight, is a very | rounded with water. The Antiquity of it is ſo 

commodious Harbour, which Ptolemy calls | ſufficiently atteſted by the Roman Coins which 


have been dug up here, that if it was not the 
Caſtle of the ancient Clauſentum, you may well 


ton (for Ninnius, an ancient Author, calls it almoſt judge it to have been one of thoſe forts which 
by the ſame name, the mouth of the Trahannon:)|the Romans erected on the ſouthern coaſt (as 


[if Traith do indeed ſignify a Bay ; which, ac- 


Gildas tells us,) to prevent the Saxon piracies 


cording to Dr. Davis, implies only a * Treaty, | and inroads. [It is not long fince, that a Golden 


or Treatiſe.) The river that runs into this bay, Coin was found here; but the place where Coins 


which we now call Teff, was in former times | ere formerly dug up, is now a Dock for the 


(as we learn from the Lives of the Saints) nam'd 
Terſtan; and that it was before call'd Ant or] When all parts were miſerably harraſs'd 


building of Men of War.] 


Anton, is probable from the towns upon it, Aus- with the Daniſh Wars, Old Hanton fell a prey 


port, Andover and Hanton. So far am I from] to that People in the 
thinking that it was ſo call'd from one Hammon 


ar 980; and in the 
time' of William the Conqueror (to uſe the . 


a Roman kill'd here; which yet Geoffry of | expreſſion of his own Book) the King had in 


' Monmouth delivers in his romancing way, and 
is follow'd by a Poet, who has this paſſage con- 
cerning that Hammon: | 


\ 


ait buc, illucgue ruentem 


that town only 80 men or tenents in Demeſne. 
But about * 400 years ago, when King Edward - zoo, C. 


3, and Philp of Valois contended for the King- 
dom of France, it was burnt by the French. 


Out of the aſhes whereof, there ſprang up ano- 


Occupat Arviragus, ejuſque in margine ripe, 802 more conveniently ſituated, between two 


rivers ; 
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was, for, having loſt à great part of its Trade, 
it has loft moſt of its inhabitants hou, and the 
great Houſes of merchants arc how dropping to 
che ground, and only thew its antient magnifi- 
cence.] It hath à double. ditch, and ſtrong 


ſecurity of the harbour, a ſtrong Caſtle of ſquare 
ſtone was built, upon a high-rais'd mount, by 
Richard 2. That action of Canute the moſt po- 
tent King of England and Denmark (reproving 
the baſeneſs of a e Courtier, who pre- 
tended that all things would obey his royal will 
and pleafure) was in this place, and is well 
worth the mentioning. hen he came (ſays Hen- 
The xis of ry of Huntingdom) to ſbore, he commanded a 
canate. chair to be ſet for him, and ſaid to the ſea flowing 
up to bim, Thou art under my- dominion, and the 
grount on whith I fit is mine, nor did ever any man 
diſobey my commands with Impunity : Therefore, I 
command thee; not to come upon my ground, nor to 
wel the eloaths or the feet of me thy Lord and Ma- 
er. But the rude Waves preſently came up, and wet 
his royal feet: upon which he ſtep'd back, and ſaid, 
Let all the inhabitants of the world know, That the, 
power of Monarchs is a vain and empty thing, and 
that none deſerves the name of a King, but he. whoſe 
will, by an eternal decree, the Heaven, Earth, and 
Sea do all obey. Nor would be ever after ſuffer the 

Crown to be put on his head, &c. | 
| Of the two rivers between which this town 
Tea, Is plac'd, the weſtern one (now call'd %, but. 
| formerly, I think, Anton, ) riſing out of the Fo- 
Andover. reſt of Chute, runs firſt to Andover, in Saxon 


Andeapanan, [and Andepenan, ] that is, the Fer- 
ry or paſſage of the river Ande; where, in the 


+893. Zrhelred King of England (when 
dhe Dunks ore plunderin ” hi kingdom) that 
he might bleſs his harraſs'd nation with a ſafe 
and lafting peace, did adopt Anlaf the Dane: 
tho? this league of friendſhip was ſoon broken ; 
for ſo great an honour could not reſtrain that 
barbarous foreigner from his, uſual fapines. [It 


+ 994. Chr. 
199 


Anlaf adop- 
ted by King 
Athelred. 


is now a populous Corporation; where, is a 


| Free-ſchool founded by Jobn Hanſon, A. D. 1 569, 
and an Hoſpital for the maintenance of ſix men, 


Aubr. Mon. 


MS. mile from this Town, is a Roman Camp call'd 
Bere- bill; and half a mile hence, is another large 


Camp, with double works; and there is a third, 


Egbury. 
Gufley Bil. 
two outward trenches are diſtant farther than 
ordinary, one from the other: from the outer 
to the ſecond, are 60 paces; from the ſecond 
to the third, 36 paces. This is anſwered by 
another great Camp, call'd Dunbury, near Grate- 
I Iy and about ſix miles hence is Okebury, ano- 

tner 


fwer'd by Frippeſbury, about five miles diſtant 


Whorwel, 


atone for the murder of her former Huſband, 
the noble Earl Athelwold, whom King Edgar, 

n an invitation to go a hunting, ſlew in this 
ok becauſe he had put a trick upon him in 
a love-intrigue, and had by indirect arts got 
from him this Lady EElfrith, the greateſt beau- 
ty of her After this, the Teſt takes - in 
another ſmall river, call'd Wallop, or rather Wel- 
lop, that is (if we interpret it from our own 

Vol. I. 


Wallop. 


4 
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the ſame flouriſhing condition, us formerly it 


g was not at this place, I am of opinion it was 
walls, with ſevetal- battlements 3 and, far” che Pin 


built and endow'd by John Pollen. About a 


| ſome miles to the north, near a village call'd 
Egbury. At Quarley- ill, alſo, is a great fortifi- 
cation, with quadruple works on one ſide. The 


large Roman Camp, which ſeems to be an- 


from it.] From Andover, this river runs near 
Whorwel, where Queen Alfrith built a Mona- 
ſtery, to expiate her heinous crime of murther- 
ing King Edward her ſon-in-law, and alſo to 


| 


1075 * „ Who live near 
Fence, the xis r runs in ſearch of Brige or Brige. 
Brage, an antient town placed by Antoninus g 
miles from the old Sorbiodunum; at which di- 
ſtance, it finds, between Saliſbury and Winche- 
ſer, and not far from its banks, a ſmall. coun- 
try-village call d Broughton; and if the old Brage 


| 


Broughton, 
entirely demoliſh'd, when William the Conque- 
ror. converted theſe parts into the Foreſt we 
uſt now mention'd. Next, Rumſey, in Saxon , 
| Rumpeg (where King Edgar built a Nunnery, 
the Church whereof is ſtill ſtanding) is viſited 
by this river; which preſently falls. into South- 
bampton-bay at the Yadum Arundinis, as Bede 

calls it, which he intetprets Redford; but now, 

from the bridge where the ford was, inſtead of 

Redford it is call'd Redbridge ; where, in the in- ke.bridge. 
fancy of the Saxon Church, ſtood a Monaſtery. 

Of this one Cymberth was Abbot, who baptized 

(as Bede tells us) two young Brothers of Au. 

vandus, petty King of the e of Wight, juſt as 

they were about to be murder'd. For, when 

Cedwalla the Saxon invaded that Iſland, theſe 

two bays made tir 8 and hid themſelves 

ata little town call'd idem; till, bein pidem. 
betrayed, they were kill'd On command " == 
Cedwallg. If you aſk where this little town ad 


= 


N 


| Ladidem ſtood, I ſhould gueſs at Stonebam, a Stoneham. 


ſmall village next to Redbridge, as the name it 
ſelf very plainly directs me. The other river 
which runs on the eaſt- ſide of South-hampton, 
(now call'd Iichin, from a town of that name hin. 
near its head, )] ſeems to have been formerly 
call'd Aire; for a. market-town on the bank of aire. 
it, not far from the lake out of which it riſes, 
is now call'd Aregford, i. e. the ford of Aire. Alesſord. 
Which place (in the words of an old Regiſter 
of the Church of Wincheſter) the religious King 
Kinewalc, out of a moſt pious Diſpoſition, gave to 
the Church of Wincheſter, after be had receiv'd the _ 
Chriſtian Sacraments from Biſhop Birinus, at the A book of 
beginning of Chriſtianity in thoſe parts. In the year Waverly Mo- 
1220. Godfrey Lucy, Biſhop of Wincheſter * re- ny 3 
ſtored the market here, and call'd the place OO 
New-market, perhaps in reſpect of the old A. 
fesford that lies near it. But this new name did 
not laſt long with the people, who have the 
ſole Prerogative in Words and Names. [The 
Town, on May day 1690, was deſtroy'd by a 
fire, which began in ſeveral parts of it, almoſt 
at the ſame time; and burnt down alſo their 
Market houſe and Church : but the Houſes, 
and the Market-houſe, are rebuilt. Before 
this fire, the place was in ſo good a condition, 
that there was not one inhabitant who receiv'd 
aſſiſtance out of the Collections for the Poor. 
From this place to Aulton, goes all- along a 
Roman High-way; and nearer the river's 
head, are three noted ſeats : Chilton-Candover, 8 
built by the late Sir Robert Worſley; the dne e 
Graunge, by the late Sir Robert Henley; and Grunge. 
Abbotſton, by the late Duke of Bolton.] Nigh Abboiſton. 
Alresford, lies Tichborn, which I muſt not omir, Pichborn. 
becauſe it has given name to an eminent and 
antient family. | 

On the weſtern bank of this river lies the 
famous city of the Britiſh Belge, which Ptole- 
my and Antoninus call Venta Belgarum, the Bri- 
tains to this day Caer Gwent, the Saxons Win- 
ranceyrxen, [ Winreceapren, Wincearren, Winceyren, 
the Latin- Writers commonly Wintonia, an 
we at this day Wintcheſter. Yet there are Wintcheſter. 
ſome Writers, who would have this to be the 
Venta Simenorum, and give Briſtol the honour of 
being the Venta Belgarum : but that there was 
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New-market, 


Venta Belga- 


rum. 
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+ Cynegium. 'rator 


ing any where elſe 
the towns which free places near Fs 


hey may depend upon i, they will ind nothing 1 


tao their p 


-\ The original of Venta [(from which, he R- 
of Wincheſter is call'd in our Hi-| 
70 N Ventanus and M untanus, )] is by | 


ſome 28 Ventus (wind; by others from 
Vinum (Wine, ) and own Vina 
3 | who all of them might be aſham'd 
of ſuch rrifliog derivations, _ I ſhould rather 


ſubſcribe to the Opinion of our country-man 
Leland; who derives the word from- the Bri- 
tiſh Gain or Guen, that is, white, 48 if it vere 
Caer Gwin, the White City. 
not ? ſince. from this olour the old Eatins 
gave the name to the cities Alba Longa and Alba 
a; and the Greeks to Leuca, 
other places. For this Venta (as alſo two other 
towns of the ſame name, Venta Silurum, and 
Venta Icenorum) is ſituate in a ſoil of Chalk and 
1 ithout doubt, f 
| city, wi was very ous 
in the Roman'times ; for it was here, dhe 
Roman Emperors ſeem to have had their + Im- 


+ Textrina perial Weaving-ſhops ; this being the chief of | 


ſua facra. all the Britiſh Vente, and lying neareſt Ita- 
— — in the 3 there i ge made 
a Procurator or ernour e Cynegium 
Da. Ne ee or Bentenſe in Britain; which Face- 
Emperors in Cufacius, the eminent Civilian, reads Gy- 
Brit. engen, and in rets the Royal Weavery, in 
| Paratitl, his I Paratitles to the Codes. Guidus Pancirollus 
is of the ſame opinion ; and writes, that theſe 
Gynecia were appointed for weaving the cloaths 
of the Emperor and Army, and for the making 
„ n Of fails, linnen, * ſhrouds, and other neceſſaries 
Stragula. 

for the furniture of their houſes, or quarters. 
Yet Wolphgangus Larius thinks, that this Procu- 
care of the Emperor's + dogs in 
Britiſh dogs. this ace. And thus much is rn, that 
have been thou erable to all 
— 4 in Europe; inſomu Strabo ſays, 
they have ſerved as ſoldiers; and the antient 
Gauls vs'd them in their wars; and they were 
bought-up by the Romans for their ſports in 
the Amphitheatre, and the pleaſures of hunt- 
ing : for they were (as Strabo ſays) tuPuei; moos 
rag xuvyytoiag, that is, naturally made for er- 

cellent bunters. Hence Nemeſianus, 


— Diviſa N mittit 
Veloces, maſtrique orbis venatibus aptos. 


The Britains from this world dif. 
. 

Ty” dogs, and uſeful for our 1 

en 


And Gratius, of their goodneſs and vals; 1 


Quod freta fi Morinũm dubio refluentia ponto 

Veneris, atque ipſos libeat penetrare Bri- 
tannos, 

O quanta eſt merces, & quantum —_— 
ſupra! | 


But if at fartheſt Calais you arrive, 
Where doubtful tides the the paſſive ſhore de- 
ceive 3 | 
| And thence your dang'rous courſe to Britain 
ber, .. 


What ſhore? you'll fk, and "had: exceſſive | 


dear 


And why ſhould it: 


and 


Tg Tens ED een 

ä . . ao H 
da, (Pac Aralue 0Y0 yes, f 

155 Fro: e E dhl, radar 


Allen Bolin render thus in Las- Pk 
Corpus buic breve, magnifico. ; 8 | 
Pita Britannorum 2 to 


_ Nuirit, 
En EE gone: 


NE Ee ih known, 

Tho” ſmall in bulk, in value yield to none. 

In Britain bred, they thence the name receive 

— by their bigneſs you'd be- 
e 

Te” Wen Curs that under tables 


md 


3 3 our Maſtiff- 


But by way of on \ onl | 4 ; 
In — Wn (as digi af in 


the time of the Romans, liv'd that Co „ 
Monk, who was firſt made Cæſar and from a Monk 


Bri- Emperor by his father Conftantine ; and who uſur- made Czlar. 


ped the Government in oppoſition to Honori- 

us, out of a conceit that Succeſs would attend 

the name. For long before this (as Zoſimus, ſpeak- 
ing of that time, delivers it) there were, as well jqgnateries 
in Cities as Villages, large of Monks, who in Cities. 
before had led a ſolitary life in mountains, woods, 

and dens, from whence they derive their + name. f M 
The old piece of wall of great ſtrength and 
thickneſs, ſtill to be ſeen towards the weſt- 

gate of the Cathedral Church, ſeems to be the 
remains of this antient College. But the Monk 
who was here declar'd Cæſar, after he left _ 
place, ſoon met with Death, as a juſt judgment 
upon his father's ambition, and bis own Con- 
tempt of Religion. During the Saxon Heptar- 
chy, tho' this place was once or twice ſack'd, 
yet it recover'd, and was the Palace of the Weſt- 
Saxon Kings, and adorn'd with magnificent 
Churches, and was honaur'd with an Epiſco- 
pal See; and had from King Ethelſtan the pri- 
vilege of ſix * -mints. In the Norman 
times alſo, it flouriſh'd very much, and the 
Archives (or Repoſitory of publick Records) 
were in it. Thus it continu'd long in a proſ- 
perous condition; excepting one or two acci- 
dents of fire, and that it was plunder'd -by the 


| ſoldiers in the Civil War between King Ste- 


phen and Maud the Empreſs. Hence, our Poet 
Necham, who liv'd in that age: 


Guinteniom Nn clarom, 8 51 
tam 


| Noverunt veterum tempera priſea ben, | 
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Sie jam ſacro fames auri, jam cæcus babends built bert a Church, as Malmeſbury writes, voy. 
© Drbibus egregiis parcere neſeit mr. |/Pendid for theſe timer bn the fite whereof was ef. 
VCCCC— !!: ORR ES Ch oe”, terwards erected a Cathedral of the ſame model, ibo 
For wealth and ſtate, for honour and renown, | more ftately.” In this See, from Wine whom Ke. Biſhops of 
la good old times fair Wincheſter was |nek»alch made firſt Biſhop, there has been a long W ' 
known: | ſeries of ſucceſſors no leſs. eminent for wealth 
But in our age, in our degenerate days, ) |and honour, than for piety and devotion ; and 
When all the World tyrannick Gold o- { [by a peculiar privilege are chancellors to | | 
| the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and prelates of | bh 
The richeſt Cities are the ſureſt preys. the Garter, ' Some of theſe. at t expence ' 4 
| ü have from time to time beautify'd and en 
— N of the late Civil Wars (to] this Church; particularly Edington and Wal- 
, Y 


al 
the way,) the Soldiers, opening | kelin ; but above all Wickham, who at a of ect 
the Marble Coffin of William Rufus, which | gious charge built the Weſt part of the Church 


lies in the Choir, found on his thumb a golden] from the Choir: a neat and curious piece of 
Ring with a Ruby ſer in it.] work; in the middle of which, betwern two 
But to return: All the foremention'd loſſes | pillars, is his own monument. The Church has 
were ſufficiently repair'd by King Edward g. been accordingly dedicated to ſeveral Patrons, 
The Stple. when he ſettled here the Staple for Cloth and | Amphibalus, S. Peter, S. Swithen, and laſtly to the 
Wool. What figure this City made in former] Holy Trinity ; by which name it is call'd at pre- 
is not now to be known; which (as the ſent. Among the Saxons, it was in great repute, 


ſame Necham writes) ' for its being honour'd with the Sepulture of 1 
8 | ſome of their Kings; whoſe bones were gathered 
a——Flammis toties gens aliena dedit. by - Richard Fox, Biſhop, and put into little | . 
Hine facies urbis toties mutata, dolorem ilded Coffins, which, with their ſeveral In- | 
Pretendit, caſus nuntia ver ſui. criptions, he placed upon a wall that runs a- - 
| | | long the upper part of the Quire It was for- 
o oft the hapleſs town merly call'd | Calven-mynyrep, i. e. the old} Calban- 


The of foreign flames hath undergone ; | Monaſtery or Minſter, to diſtinguiſh it from the mynyven, 
She how's her 223 in 2 1 25 Ne e i. e. New® Na- 
And diſmal looks her antient griefs expreſs. | Minſter; which King Flired founded, and, "'Y"J=ens 
* for a place on which to build the Offices belonging hron. Sax. 
At this day, the City is pretty populous, and] zo it, bought of the Biſhop a certain piece of pip. ns 
well water'd by the divided ſtreams of the ri- | for every foot whereof be paid one Mark, according 
ver; extended length-ways from Eaſt to Wet, to the publick Standard. This new College, as 
and about a mile and half in compaſs within | well as the old one, was firſt founded for marry'd 
the walls, which have ſix gates; the paſſage alſo| Prieſts ; who were afterwards expelled by Dun- 
| tocach, for a conſiderable way, being Suburbs. | ſtan Archbiſhop of 8 upon the mi- 
1 Stand, C At the ſouth · ſide of the weſt-gate + ſtood an] racle of a Croſs ſpeaking, and condemning the 
ancient Caſtle, which has been often — Order: and ſo, Monks were brought into their 
but never ſo ſtraitly, as when Maud the Em- room. Theſe two Monaſteries had their walls 
pe maintain'd it againſt King Stephen. At] ſo near one another, that when they were ſing- 
the Empreſs cauſed a report to be ſpread| ing in one, the noiſe was a diſturbance to the 
of her degth, and was put in a Coffin to deceive] other; upon which, there aroſe ſome quarrels 
the enemy, and ſo was carry'd off as one dead. | between the two Societies, and theſe afterwards 
the place where this Caſtle ſtood, is now a] broke out into open feuds. This reaſon, and 
oyal Palace, begun by King Charles 2. The] another inconvenience of a great flow of water 
foundation was laid the 23d of March, 1683,|(which ran down the ſtreets from the Weſt- 
(in the digging for which, found a Pave-| gate, and, ſtagnating at this new Monaſtery, 
ment of Brick, and Coins of Conſtantine the] infected the air) caus'd the Church, 200 years 
Great, and others ;) but, being not finiſh'd| after it's firſt building, to be remov'd into the 
before the death of that prince, it remains only | northern ſuburbs, to a place calf'd Hide; where Hide-Abbey: 
the model of a noble Deſign. There was par-| by the licence of Henry 1, the Monks built a 
ticularly intended a large Cupola, 30 foot above] large and beautiful Monaſtery, which within a 
the roof, which would have been ſeen a great] few years was burnt down by the treachery and 
way to the ſea; and alſo a fair ſtreet leading | contrivance of Henry of Blois Biſhop of Win- 
to the Cathedral-gate in a direct line from the | cheſter ; as a private Hiſtory of that place tells 
front of the houſe; for which, and fur the Parks, | us. By this fire, was conſum'd that famous Croſs, 
the ground was procured. The South-ſide is] the gift of Canute the Dane, which (as ſome 
216 foot, and the Weſt 326; and the Shell, as it old Records deliver it) coſt him one year's 
| remains, is ſaid to have coſt 25000 pounds] Of| Revenue of the whole kingdom. But the Mona- 
L. Arthar's the Round Table which now hangs up, and | ſtery roſe again in a noble fabrick (as the ruins 
round Table. which the common people take for King Arthur's] teſtify,) * by degrees, till the fatal pe- 
A „Table, I ſhall obſerve no more than this, that it] riod for the deſtruction of Monks. For then, 
ebiculeris plainly appears to be of a much later date. For | this was demoliſh'd; and that other of the Holy 
ar. in former ages, when thoſe military exerciſes | Trinity, which is the Cathedral Church, upon 
Tournaments, Call'd Tournaments) (inſtituted for the trial and | the ejection of the Monks, had a new founda- 
improvement of warlike Spirits,) were much] tion of a Dean and 12 Prebendaries. On the 
m vogue; they had this kind of round tables, | Eaft-ſide of the Cathedral, ſtood a ſpacious pa- 
that there might be no diſpute for precedency | lace of the Biſhop's call'd Wolveſey [built ann. Wolveſey. 
among the Nobility. And this ſeems to be a| Dom. 1137; by Henry Biſhop of Wincheſter, e 
Lib. 4. Deip- very ancient cuſtom. For Athenæus tells us, | and] fortify'd with ſeveral turrets, and almoſt *: 
tolophiſt. that the old Gauls ſat at round Tables, and that] ſurrounded by the river, and reaching to the 
their Armour-bearers ſtood at their backs with] City-walls. [This was ſeiz'd in the late Civil 
their ſhields. Almoſt in the middle of the city, | Wars, and pull'd down, to make money of the 
only a little more to the ſouth, Kenelwalch | Lead and other materials; but, ſince the R- 
King of the Weſt-Saxons (after that College | ſtoration, Biſhop Morley laid out T a great Sum + 2300, l. 
of Monks, of the Roman age, was deſtroy*d)| on a handſome ſtructure for that uſe, and, dy- 
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ag before it was finiſh'd, leſt zoo pounds more 
to complete it. wes Arr W eee 
8 us Morley Epiſcopus bas des prupriis impen- 

fs d novo l A. D. 1684. i. e. George 


Morley, Biſhop, built this houſe a-new at his 
deen e A. D. 1684. ] In the South - ſuburbs, 


ſttkere is 4 neat 8 within it's view, which 
A college William of Wickham Biſhop vf this See (one of 


by that means be convey'd. to all Poſterity,) 
bile for a publick- ſchool, and which ſends 
out numbers of learned men, into Church 


and ſtate. In this, there is a plentiful mainte-. 


5 ' nance for a Warden, ten Fellows, two Maſters, 
1 With ſomeſeyenty Scholars, [ || three, Chaplains, three 
others, C. "Clerks, an Organiſt, ſixteen Choriſters, and the 
ſtatutable Setvants.] There were alſo other 
noble pulls, in this City (moſtly conſecra- 

ted to religious 
| "becauſe Time has deſtroy'd them; tho? I cannot 
o Partheno- · hut take notice of the Nunnery, founded by 


nem. Afwide, wife to King Alfred; it having been 
„ To 4 a Pile (as the ruins of it ſtill ſhew,) 


and the place out of which Henry 1. took 
Maud wife his wife Maud, daughter of Malcolm King, ir 
to Henry 1. Scots, by whom the Royal families of the Sax- 
ons and Normans were united; whereby that 
Prince gain'd much on the ions of the 
+ Preneptis, Engliſh, For ſhe was F grand- ter to. Ed. 
8 mund Tronfide, by his fon Edward, The baniſbed; 
and a Lady endow'd with all the vertues be- 
coming a 
for piety and devotion. Whereupon this old 
Tetraſtick was made in her commendation : 


| Proſpera non letam fectre, nec aſpera tri- 
| em © boy 

* Aﬀſpera riſus ei, proſpera terror erant. 
Won 1 effecit fragilem, non ſceptro ſu- 

; Pere m 

© Sola potens bumilis, ſola pudica decens. 
Nor bleſs'd, rejoyc'd ; nor when unhappy, 
mourn'd; 

To laughter, grief; and joy to fear ſhe 
turn d. | | 
Nor beauty made her frail; nor ſceptres, 


; | 

. Humble, tho* great; and ſcarce more fair 

than good. | 

[There have been in this City (as appears by 
Biſhop Andrews's Regiſtry) 32 Pariſh-Churches, 
which are now. all demoliſh'd, fave eight. In 
the Cathedral Church- yard, is a College erected 
wy the late Biſhop Morley, An.. 1672. for 10 

iniſters Widows, and by him very well en- 
dow'd with a your Revenue. | 

Of Guy Earl of Warwick ſo famous in ſtory, 
(who here in ſingle combat overcame Colbrand 
the Daniſh j Giant ;) and of Faltheof Earl of 
Huntingdon, beheaded in this place, where af- 
terwards was the Chapel of St. Giles; and of 
the famous adjoyning Hoſpital of St. Croſs, foun- 
ded by Henry de Blois, Brother of King Stephen 
and Biſhop of this City, and further endow'd 


| College. 


| Typhorus, 


by Henry de Beaufort Cardinal: Of theſe I ſhall 


ſay nothing, becauſe they are related at large in 
dur common Hiſtories. | — 8 
Earls of Win- As to the Earls of Wincheſter, to paſs by 
cheſter. Clito a Saxon, who, at the comi ng in of Lon Nor- 
„ Fvite., mans, was depriv'd of this hereditary ho- 
The Quincy's nour; King John made Saer Quincy, Earl of 


725 "He z whoſe Arms were F 4 Feſſe with a 


RN him ſucceeded Roger. his ſon, who bore in 4 
* Rhombos. field Cules ſeven * Maſcles voided Or. But he dy- 
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built by the greateſt patrons and encou s of 7 
5 of ig that England had, and whoſe memory will, 
. 8 > 


uſes) which I ſhall not mention, 


een, but more [eſpecially eminent 


he calls the chanel between Britain and the Je 


abel of ſeven, as I learn'd from his ſeal, To 


ing without Iflue-malc, the honour was extint - 
in him : for he marry'd the eldeſt and 
co-heir by a former wife, of Alan Lord of Gal- - 


loway iti Scotland, in ay oy, or hey was Con- 
ſtable in Scotland. But he had only three 
daughters by her; the eldeſt, matryd to Wilkam 
de Ferrariis Earl of Derby, the ſecond, to 
Alan de la Zoucbe, the youngelſl, to-Comine Earl 
of Buchan in Scotland. A long time after, 
Hugh le Deſpencer was honour'd with the title, 
during life, by K. Edward 2, who doted much 
on him; but he and his ſon had too late Expe- 
rience, how fatal it often proves to be the ſa- 
vourites of a Prince: for both were put to death 
by the fury of the People. A good while after, 
by the bounty of King Edward 4, Lewis de 
Bruges a Belgian, Lord of Gruthufe, and Prince 
of Steinbuſe (who had entertain'd that Prin in 
Flanders when he fled thither for refuge, ) ob- 
tain'd this title, with Arms not much differing 
from thoſe of Roger de Quincy; but, after the 
death of King Edward, he ſurrender'd it to 
King Henry the 7th. In the * laſt Age fave one, e Within on 
William Powlet, Lord Treaſurer England, memory, (. 
was honour'd by Edward 6, with a new title of 
Marqueſs of Wincheſter, which his Poſterity 

now enjoys, Cant the additional title of | Duke | See Ears of 
of Bolton in Yorkſhire.} Wincheſter ſtands in Wiliſhire. 
the longitude of 22, and the latitude of 51; 
acording to the Obſervations of later ages. 

[On St. Katharine hill near Wincheſter; cherest. Katha. 
is a Camp with a ſingle work, and ſingle graff, rive's hill 
neither enactly round nor ſquare; but according br. MS. 
to the ground of the hill.] Eaſt from Win- 
cheſter, the river Hamble diſcharges itſelf out Hamble. 
of a large mouth into the ſea : Bede calls it 
Homelea, and ſays it runs through the 
of the Jutes, and falls into the Solente ; for 


Solente. 


of Wight, into which the the two oppoſite tides 
come up at certain hours from the Ocean, 
and meet here with great violence, and were 
aſtoniſhing a ſight to thoſe ancient Inhabitants, ' 
that they reckon'd it one of the wonders of 
Britain. Of which, take Bede's own words: 
Two tides which flow round the Britiſh Hand out 
of the vaſt northern Ocean, do daily meet together 


| and encounter each other beyond the mouth of the ri- 


ver Homelea, and, the conflict ended, the waves 
retire into the ſea from whence they came. Into 
this chanel, another ſmall river empties it ſelf, 
which, riſing near Warnford, runs between the 
foreſt of Maltbam (where + was a ſtately ſeat of w 11am. 
the Biſhops of Wincheſter, [ruin'd in the late + Is, C. 
Civil Wars)] and the foreſt of Bere, by Tichfield, Bere. 
where was formerly a ſmall Monaſtery, built by © — 
Peter de Rupibus Biſhop of Wincheſter, and ſince, 
the chief ſeat of the Wriotbeſys Earls of South- 
ampton z [the laſt of whom dying without iſſue- 
male, this Eſtate came to Edward, firſt Earl of 
Gainſborough, by marriage with Elizabeth, 
daughter and co-heir of the ſaid Earl; whoſe 
ſon dying without iſſue- male, it deſcended to 
two daughters, co-heirs.] | 

Hence, the ſhore winds inwards, and, together 
with the Iſland call'd Porteſey, makes a creek ; Porteſey. 
at the upper part of which flouriſhed formerly | 
Port-peris, where tradition ſays that Veſpaſian 
landed. Our Anceſtors gave it the new name 
of Portcheſter, not from Port, the Saxon, but 
from portus a harbour. For Ptolemy, from it's 
largeneſs, calls it Meyag Ayeyv, i. e. the ſpacious | 
Port; and ſo, a place in Africa was call'd Por- Portus mag: 
tus magnus, as we learn from Pliny. There is anus. 
large Caſtle ſtill remaining, which commands a 
free and full proſpe& to the harbour below. 
But when the ſea, retiring from this ſhore, 
made the harbour by degrees leſs commodious; 
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ſſib 
tibcarions to gates, and others upon the top of 


be added, 
Stat, 7. 
c. 26. 


® Often/o 
veaillo, 


Aug 19. 


Havant, 


Ann. 


and,” about 14. miles round. wy High 
is encompals'd., with ſea- water, of which. they 
make ſalt; and is. joyn'd-to the continent” by a 
bridge, which had a Fort, ho def fd it: © Abel. 
f ing Edgar,, gave this Iſland to 


trance or mouth of the creek, our 
built a town, which from thence 
. Porsſmouth, i. c. the mouth of the Port. I | 
time of war, is very. populous, but not ſo in 
time of Peace; and they apply themſelves more 
to War apd Navigation, than to the politer 
Studies. It has a Ch of ancient Work; 
Hk, Buben of Wicke 
founded by Peter bus Biſhop of Winche- 
Ker. : It was fortify'd with a wall of timber 
lind with mud, and a high mount to the north-! 
eaſt, near the gate, and two forts of free · ſtone 
at the entrance of the harbour. which the in- 
habitants ſay were begun by King Edward 4. 
and finiſh'd by Henry 7, who, they add, ſettl'd 
a garriſon, in this town. . But n Elizabeth, 
at vaſt, ex ſo fortify'd it by new Works, 
that it * was hard to ſay how a Place F could 
ly be made 4 ſtronger. And the garriſon 
guard night and day, ſome at the Town- 
| | the Church- 
tower, where, by the tolling of a Bell, they give 
notice what numbers of Horſe and Foot are 
at any time coming toward the Town, and, 
by hanging out the Colours, ſhew from what 
quarter come. [ The appearance of this 


place (as to the extent, ſtrength and magnifi- 


cence of the land fortifications, as well as things 
belonging to marine affairs) is very much im- 
proved of late years. For through the growth 
of Naval Action in England, it is now reckon'd 
amongſt the principal 
dom for the Mu up of its Royal Navy; as 
being furniſh'd on ſhore with Doci c 
dry, Store houſes, -yards, materials and re- 
. Quiſites of: all kinds for the building, repairing, | 
rigging, arming, victualling, and compleat fit- 
ting to ſea, ſhips of the higheſt rates. It has 


alſo Dwelling-houſes and le Accommoda- | 


tions for a Commiſſioner, and all the ſubordi- 
nate Officers and Maſter-Artizans, needful for 
the conſtant attending and executing the day 
and night ſervices of the Navy in this Port, 
both in Peace and War. It hath given the title 
of Dutcheſs, to Loviſe de Queronalle, created by 
King Charles the 2d, in the year 1673.] | 


Hence, from Porteſbridge, upon a little turn- | 


ing of the ſhore, I ſaw Havant, a ſmall market- 


Warblington. town; and near it Warblington, formerly a beau- 


tiful ſeat of the Earls of Saliſbury, now of the 
family of the Cottons T. Before theſe, there lie 


Hane, two Iflands;” the larger, call'd Haling, the leſs, 


0 7 C. 


Meanyari, 


T horney, from the thorns; and each has it's Pa- 
riſh- Church, In ſeveral places along this ſhore, 
out of the ſea-water that comes up, they make 
ſalt; which at firſt is of a ſort of pale green 
colour, but by an art they have, it is after. 
wards boil'd into a pure white. And it is of 
this ſea-ſalt, not of 2 other which is made in 
our Engliſh pits, that St. Ambroſe is to be un- 
derſtood: Let us look upon thoſe things which are 
common, and withal full of kindneſs to man; how 
Water is turn d into ſuch firm and ſolid ſalt, that it 
is often cut with inſtruments of iron; which is uſu- 
ally ſeen in the Britiſh ſalts, that are cruſted into a 
ſubſtance as hard and white as marble, and are very 
| wholſom, &c. | . | 
At a greater diſtance from the ſea, * liv'd the 
Meanvari, whoſe Country (together with the 
Ille of Wight) Edilwalch King of the South- 
Saxons receiv'd from Fulpher King of the Mer- 
3 e 


Chambers of the King-| 
Docks wet and 


cans; who was iris God father, and-at-his a Bede, 
tim” gave' hitn this as a token of Adoption + © 14: 
Their Countty is now divided into three Mane that 
dreds, . with a Very little change from the a= 

cient name, dix. , ' Weaſt« 


mean, {(this laſt has 'the hame of a Tything ] 


within which, 18 4 high hill forrify'd at the toß 

with a large trench, and call'd Old Winchefter, Old Winches 

'd| where tradition tells" us there was an ancient ter. 
City; but now there is not the leaſt mark or 

gn of it; ſo that it ſeems to have been only 

| 


a Roman Summer Camp. [In theſe parts, the 

earned Annotator . Me places Gale, p. 169. 

People of the ſceni (diſtin from thoſe that 

are commonly Known by that name) about the 

river ſching; and indeed Cæſar himfelf ſpeaks of 

the Tcenemagni or Cenimagni deſcendet probably Bell. Gall. 

from the Cenmanni in Gaule) as neigh tos 5: 

the Segontiact, and the names of Meanſftoke, Nie- 

ansburrow, and Mean, are ſuppoſed by him tv 

be the Remains of the ancient name Cenimag- 

i; how truly, I dare not fay.J 7 75 
Below the forementioned Fort, lies Warns Warn ford: 

ford, where Adam de Portu, a man of great 

wealth and figure in thoſe parts, under will; | 

the Conqueror, rebuilt the Church, as we learn 


from this rude Diſtich in the wall: 


Alas bic portu, benedicat ſolis ab ortu, 
Gens Deo dicata, per quem fic ſum reno- 
daa. | 


Godbd folks, in your devotions ev'ry day, 
For Adam Port, who thus repair'd me, 


N.: pit 
Now, the. Inſcription is thus 


Alle hie de Portu Solis benedicat ab ortu, 
Gens cruce fignata, per quem ſic ſum re- 
* _ novata, whats 


And, as by theſe the Repairer is diſcover'd, 
ſo is the Founder of it by three others upon the 
South-ſide: _ 


» Fratres orate, prece veſtra ſanttificate, 
Templi factores, ſeniores & Juniores, 
Wilfrid fundavit, bonus Adam fic reno- 

* vavit . . | 


All you that come here, 
Beſtow a kind prayer 
On the Church's builders, 
Both youngers and elders 4 
What pious Wilfrid rais'd 
Good Adam increas'd.] 


More inward, there border upon theſe, the 
Segontiaci; who ſubmitted themſelves to Cæſar, Segontiaci. 
and inhabited the Northern limits of this Coun- 
ty, in the Hundred of Holeſhot : in which we 
meet with Aulton, a Market-town that King A.ton. 
Alfred left by will to the Keeper of Leodre; and 
Baſing ſtoke, a well- frequented market, which ſhows Baſingſtoke, 
a very neat Chapel, dedicated to the Holy 
Ghoſt, built by William the firſt Lord Sands, 
who lies bury'd there. Upon the roof, the Hi- 
ſtory of the Prophets, Apoſtles, and Diſciples 
of Chriſt, is very curiouſly deſcrib'd with their 
ſeveral pictures. Below this place to the Eaſt, | 
lies Baſing [memorable of old for a Battle of Baſing. 
Etheldred and Alfred againſt the Danes, where- 
in the latter were Conquerors; and ſince, ] fa- 
mous for it's Lords of that Sirname, and the 
St. Fohns, Poynings and Powlets. For when . St. John. 
dam de Portu, Lord of Baſing, marry'd the 
daughter and heir of Roger de Aurevall, whoſe 
wife was daughter and heir of the noble fa- 
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made Baron &. 


He lived 97 
Years. , 
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reſpect, took the name of &. John, 
which was derived to his poſterity, in à linen 
Succeſſion. But When Een de St. Jobn, in 


the time of Edwatd N died without iflue, Mar- ing 
C 


garet bis ſiſter brought to her buſband, 7obn'de 
F. Philbert, che Eftate of the Lords 1755 
without iſſue, abe her 
other ſiſter, wife of Luke Poymngs, had by him 
Thomas Lord of Bafing, whoſe grand-child Con- 
ftantia, by his 2 Hugb, was 79 bor gary 
the eſtate 3 marrying into 4 hily e 
th "was the great grandipother of that 
Henity 8: 
Jobn and King 
Edward 6. Earl of d p an Marquels of 


3 m 


higheſt honours, he dy'd in a good old age: 2 
happineſs, that Coates ſeldom find, He: buile 
here a ſeat, both for largeneſs and beauty ex- 
ceeding magnificent; but ſo overcharg d with 
it's own weight, that his poſterity were fore d 


to pulldown part of it. 
Ba part 


gh this place we ſee The Vine, a beauti- 
ful houſe of the + Barons Sandes, and ſo call'd 
from Yines, which we have had in Britain, more 
for ſhade than fruit, ever ſince the time of 
Probus the Emperor. For it was he, who gave 
liberty to the Britains and others, to havc 
Vines, The firſt Baron of this family, was 
William Sandes, whom King Henry 8. advanc'd 
to that honour, when, being his Chamberlain, 
he had encreas'd his eſtate by marriage with 
Margery Bray, daughter and heir of hore Ys 
and Couſin of Reginald Bray Knight of the 
Garter, and a Knight Banneret of . 
To him was born Thi Lord Sandes, [* 

was ſucceeded by three of the ſame family, and 
of the name of Hiliam; the laſt of whom 
was ſucceeded by Hen, Lord Sandes or San- 
dys.] Nigh this place, to the ſouth-eaſt, lies 


8 Ann. 1907-Odiam, + adorn'd with à Palace of the Kings; 


Matth. Paris 


Viadowm. 


and once the Priſon of David 2, King of Scots. 
It was formerly a free burrough of the Biſhops 


of Wincheſter; the caſtle whereof in the reign 
of King John was defended by 13 Engliſh men, 
for 15 days together, againſt Lewis Dauphin 


— France, who attack d it vigorouſly on all 
ides. | 

Higher up, among theſe Segontiaci, upon the 
North-border of the County, lay the City of the 
Segontiaci, called Vindonum ; [and in Manuſcripts 


Comment. in (ſaith Dr. Gale) Vindini, from Vindinum in Gaule, 


Itinerar. p. 
135. 


Lilecter, 


Mar imintum. Miurimintum, 


the chief city of the Aulerci Cenimagni; who 
ſettled here.] This Vindonum, leaving it's old 
name, took that of the Inhabitants; as Lute- 
tis in France borrow'd it's new name from the 
 Parifians. For this place was call'd by the Bri- 
tains Caer Seponte, that is, the City of the Segon- 
tiaci, (and ſo Ninnius terms it in his Catalogue 
of Cities ;) we at this day call it Silcefter; and 
Higden ſeems to give it the name of Britengen, 
from the Britains. 

the ancient Yindonum, becauſe it agrees with 
the diſtances of Vindonum, from Gallena or Cual. 
lenford, and from Vinta or Winchefter, in the 
Itinerary of Antoninus; and further, becauſe 
a military way is ſtill viſible between this S:/- 
cefter and Wincheſter. Ninnius tells us, that 
this City was built by Conſtantius fon of Con- 
ſtantine the Great, .and that it was once call'd 
perhaps for Muri-vindum, that is, 
the Walls of Vindonum: for the Britains retain 
the word Mure, which they borrow'd from the 
Roman language; and as to the V conſonant, 
they often, in pronunciation, change it into M. 


I am induc d to call chis 


in Ni a 7 345 A 
three grains of Corn, that no perſon inbaliting there 

might ever be poor. So Dinocrates, at the build- 

ing of Alexandria in Egypt (as Matcellinus has 

it) ſtrewed all the out lines with + Wheat, by , pa, 
Which Omen he foretold, that that City ſhould 
always be ſupply'd' with, plenty of proviſions. 

The ſame Author reports, that Conffantius dy'd 

here, and that his Tomb was to be ſcen at the 
gate of the City, as appear'd by the inſcripti- 

on. But in theſe matters let Ninnius vindicate 
his ' own credit; who, indeed, has ſtuff'd that 
little hiſtory with many rrifling lies. But thus. 


much 1 dare affirm, that this was a i By 
Ciry in that agez and 1 my have found | 
there ſeveral coins of Conſtantine Junior, fon f 
Corres the Great, which on the reverſe have 
the figure of à building, with this inſcription, 
PROVIDENTIAE CAESS. But all Writers. 
agree, that Conflentins, whom Ninnius makes 
the builder of this city, dy'd at Meopſueftia, ' or 
Mebſete, in Cilicia, and was thence carry'd to 
Conſtantinople to be interr'd among his Ance- 
ſtors. I deny not, but that'a Cenotaphium or 
honorary Tomb rig be ſet up here for the 
Emperor; for ſuch like }| Barrows of earth were 
often made in memory of the dead; round which, Honor, 
the ſoldiers had yearly ſolemn Courſes or Ex- tombs, or 
erciſes, in honour of the deceas'd party. barrows. 
When the Roman Empire began to decline, 
and the barbarous nations made incurſions on 
all ſides into the Provinces; the Britiſh ar mies, 
fearing that they might be involv'd in the ca- 
lamity of their Neighbours, choſe themſelves 
Emperors, firſt Marcus, and then Gratian; and 
preſently murder'd both. And laſt of all, in 
the year 407, and in this City Caer Segont, they 
*: choſe one Conflantine, purely for the ſake of. . 
againſt his own will; as Ninni- esu. 


—_ 


his name and 
4 e e . tell — He, ranger — 
tting ſail from Britain, arriv'd at in 288 © 

France, and got all the Roman forces, as 9 

as the Alps, to joyn him. He defended Va- name. 

lence, a city of Gaul, with great reſolution, a- 

gainſt the forces of Honvrius the Emperor, and 

age Garriſons upon the + Rhine, which had f Aru 
na long time neglected. He alſo built for- | 

treſſes at the ſeveral Paſſes of the Alps. In 

Spain, by the aſſiſtance of Conſtans his ſon, 

whom from a Monk he had rais'd to the title 

of Auguſtus, he was very ſucceſsful; and then 

ſending letters to Honorius to beg for 

ſuffering the Soldiers to caſt the Purple upon 

him, he receiv'd an Imperial Robe from the 

Emperor. Buoy'd up with this, he paſs'd the 

Alps with deſign to march to Rome; but hear- 

ing of the death of Alaric the Goth, who had 

been a friend to his cauſe, he retreated to Arles, 

where he fix*'d the Imperial ſeat, and com- 

manded the city to be call'd || after his own} Confariine 

name, and ſummon'd thither a ſolemn meeting «rb. 

of ſeven Provinces. In the mean time, Gerontius 

rais'd a faction againſt his Maſter; and after 

he had traiterouſly ſlain Conſtant his ſon at Vi- 

enne in Gaul, beſieged Conſtantine the Father, 

in Arles: but when one, whom the Hiſtorians 

call Conflantins (ſent by the Emperor Honori- 

us,) was marching againſt him with an army; 

Gerontius laid violent hands upon himſelf. In 

the mean time, Conſtantine, being reduc'd to 

great ſtraits, and by ſome unſucceſsful fallies 

brought to deſpair, quitted his burthenſome 

Honour, and, entring into the Church, took 

upon him the Order of a * Prieſt: upon which Pf 

the eity was preſently ſurrender'd, and he led 

priſoner into Italy, where he was beheaded, 

with Julian his ſon (whom he had entitled the 
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the moſt Hiſtory of - theſe affairs; which is 3 — 


Onions hole. 


noble, and 6, 


1 


deli- 


I bave here abridged 
' Nicephorus, Oroftus, and 

at Truth ' riutn 
vanity of thoſe, who by the help of their own 
invention have adulterated this Hiſtory with 


ver d more at 


Ohm 


| over 


idle and ridiculous Fables. | 


Our Hiſtorians 
the Inauguration 


rt, that in this city was 
— Valiant King Arthur ; 


- and ſoon after, the place was demoliſhed, ei- 
ther in the Saxon Wars, or when Athelwolf (in 


rebellion xgainſt K. Edward his brother, and aſli- 


ted by that crew of Daniſh Robbers) deſtroy d 


all this country as far as B oke. Nothing now 
remains, but the walls, which (though they 
have loſt their coping and battlements) ſeem to 
have been ing high, For, by the rub- 
biſh and ruins, the earth is — ſo high, that 
I could ſcarce thruſt my ſelf through hy 
ſage which they call Onions hole; tho I 
ſtoop'd very low. The walls remain in good 
meaſure entire; only, with ſome few gaps in 


' thoſe places, where the gates have been; and 


out of theſe walls, there grow Oaks of ſuch a 


vaſt bigneſs, incorporated as it were with the 

and their roots and boughs are ſpread 
ſo far round; that they raiſe admiration in all 
that behold them. The walls are about two 
Italian miles in compaſs; ſo that, perhaps, it 
was from the largeneſ of the place, that the 
Saxons call'd it Selcefter, that is, the great city. 
For Sel ſeems in their language to have ſignified 
great; ſince Aſſerius Menevenſis ititerprers the 
Saxon word Selwoed, by Selva magna, i. e. a great 
wood. On the welt fide of the walls, where 
it is level, there runs a ridge, caſt up for 
a Defence to the place. It contains about 80 
acres, being a very ſoil, now divided into 
ſeparate fields, with a little grove to the welt ; 
and caſtward, near the a farm houſe, with 
a ſmall Church of building; in which 
I ſearch'd for ancient Inſcriptions, but found 


only ſome Coats of Arms in the windows, viz. 


in a field ſable ſeven Fufils argent Bendwiſe; as 
alſo, in a field ſable a Feſſe between two chevrons 


Or, and in a ſhield Or an eagle diſplay d with % 


beads, gules. I find theſe laſt to be the Arms 
of the Blewets, to whom this eſtate came, after 
the time of William the Conqueror; the ſecond, 
are the Arms of the noble family of Bainard of 
Leckbam; and the firſt is the Coat of the family 
of the Cuſanz, through whom the eſtate paſs'd 
by Inheritance from the Blewets to the Bainards. 


But in the reign of William the Conqueror, 


this was the eſtate of illiam de Ow the Nor- 
man, who, being accug'd of high Treaſon, choſe 
to maintain his Innocence by Duel; but, be- 
ing conquered, he was by command of William 


Rufus puniſh'd with the loſs of his eyes and 


teſticles. The inhabitants of the place told 
me, it had been a conſtant obſervation among 
them, that tho' the ſoil here is fat and fertile, 


yet in a ſort of baulks that croſs one another, 


the corn never grows ſo thick. as in other parts 
of the field; and along theſe they believe the 
ſtreets of the old city to have run. They very 
frequently dig up Britiſh tiles, and great plenty 
of Roman Coins, which they call Onion pennies ; 
from one Onion whom they fooliſhly fanſy to 
have been a Giant, and an inhabitant of this 
city. They alſo often find Inſcriptions, which 
the Ignorance of the Country people has de- 
ſtroyed, and rendered uſeleſs to the World. 
There is only one remaining, which was brought 
up to London, and plac'd in the garden of the 
honourable William Cecil Baron of Burghley, and 


Lord High Treaſurer of England. 


Sebaſtian. his brother, The 


7 
the | 


| Ambroſe in his 


| 


peated crimes, they afterwards expell'd him 


MEMORIZA _. 
FL. VICTOR 

NK. T. TAM: 

VICTOR CONIUX. 
POSVIT.. 


| I ſhall not be poſitive, as ſome are, that this 
was & monument in. memory of YiZorina, who 
was called Mater Caſtrarum, .i. e. Mother of the 
Camps; and who ſet up the Yiforini, ſon and 
grand ſon, and Pofthumus, Lollianus, Marius, and 
Tetricus, in Gaul and Britain, againſt Gallie- 
nes the Emperor. But I have ſomewhere read, 
that there were two Yifers in Britain, and thoſe- 
at the ſame time; one, ſon of Maximus the 
Emperor ; the other, Captain of the Guards * P 9:8 
to the ſame 3 and mention'd by St. Pref 4s: 
Epiſtles. However, I date af- 
firm, that neither of theſe was the 7Yifer, 
"_ ſet up this monument in memory of his 
wife. 


| As there is one Roman military way that 
runs ſouth from hence, directly to Wincheſter ; 
ſo is there another that goes weſtward, thro' 


Pamber (a thick and woody foreſt ;) thence, Pambet: 

by ſome places now uninhabited, near Litchfield, 

that is, the field of carcaſſes; and ſo to the foreſt 

of Chute, very pleaſant by reaſon of its ſhady Chute-forett 
trees, and the diverſions of hunting; where | 
the Huntſmen and Foreſters admire the paved 

Ridge, which is plainly viſible, tho“ here and 

there interrupted. 

More to the North, almoſt on the limits | 
of this County, I ſaw Kings-cleare, former - Kings-cleare. 
ly a ſeat of the Saxon Kings, now a well- | 
frequented market; [within a mile of which 
is an ancient ſquare Camp, and ſome obſcure 
Remains of a large Building, that is ſaid to 
have been a Caſtle.] Sidmanton, the ſcat of the Sidmanton, 
Knightly family of Kingſmills; [(within half a 
mile from which, on Ladle- hill, is another ancient Laale hill. 
Encampment;)] and Burgh-cleare, under a high Burgh-cleare, 
hill, on the top of which is a military cam 
(ſuch as our anceſtors call'd Burgh, ) . 
with a large trench: and there being a proſpect 
from hence all the country round, a Beacon 
F was built upon it, which by fire “ gave notice + 1:, c. 
to the neighbouring parts, of the approach of Gives, C. 
an enemy. [And a very proper place this was, 
for ſuch a purpoſe; there being from hence a clear 
proſpe& northward to Cuckhamfly-hill (where a- 
nother Beacon was uſed to be kept) and Eaſt- 
ward almoſt as far as Reading, and Southward 
all over Hamſhire, as far as the Iſle of Wight.}] 

This kind of watch-towers have the name of 

Beacons, from the old word Beacnian, i. e. to 

beckon : They have been in uſe, here in Eng- 

land, for ſeveral ages; in ſome places made of 

a high pile of wood, and in others, of little 

barrels fill'd with pitch, ſer on the top of a high 

le in places moſt expos'd to view, where - 

4 always watch in the night; and for- 

merly the horſemen, call'd by our Anceſtors 

Hobelers, were ſettl'd in ſeveral places, to ſigni - 

fy the approach of an enemy by day. ¶North- 

weſt from hence, on the edge of Barkſhire, is 
a ſquare Camp, nigh weſt Voodbay, in a place 
call'd Wallborougb; which, without doubt, took 
the name from . Fortifications. ] 

This County (as well as all the reſt which we 
have been hitherto deſcribing) belong'd to the 
Weſt-Saxon Kings; and (as Marianus tells us.) 


Woodhay, 


when Sigebert was depos'd for tyrannical op- 


reſſions of his Subjects, he had this County aſ- 
ign'd him, that * might not ſeem intirely 
diveſted of Government. But, for his re- 
out 
of 
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Anderida. 


up the Hamſhire - men againft the © 
ther with Ethelwulf and his Berkſhire- men; ploy 


» Brawsfrur, 


ted from the Continent of Britain 


_ Guith, which ſignifies a Separation: As Sicily, 


of thoſe ar — and the miſetable condition] 
epos 


of this d Prince was ſo far from moving 
pity, that, concealing himfelf in the wood Au- 
derida, he was there kill'd by a Swine-herd. 
This County has had very few Earls, beſides 
thoſe of Wincheſter, which I have mention'd be- 
fore. [In the Saxon times, particularly in the 
ear (in the time of King Etheldert) Ofric 
. to have had this honour, by his leading 
anes, toge- 


cho' by the Saxon-Annals they are both ftyl'd 
2 Whether, in K. Edgar'stime, #/fhere, 
and afterwards AIfbelm, had the fame Honour, I 
dare not be poſitive.] About the coming in of the 
Normans, one Bogo or * Beavoyſe, a Saxon, had 
this title; who, in the battle at Cardiff in Wales, 
engages the Normans. He was a man mighti- 
Iy fam'd for his valour and conduct; but while 
the Monks endeavour'd to extol him oy legen- 
dary - tales, they have obſcured and rowned 
his truly noble Ex loits. From that time, we 
read of no Earl of this County, till the reign 
of Henry the 8th, who advanced William Fitz- 
Williams (deſcended from the daughter of the 


Marqueſs Montacute, and then very old,) to 


the honours of Earl of Southampt 


| and Lord 
High Admiral of England. But he ſoon dying 
. iſſue, . 


King Edward 6. in the 


ſon Henry, by Henry his 


Fe | 
+ enjoy'd the ſame title; who in his you 1 
years improv'd the nobility of his birth wich yr C. 


the additional ornaments of Learning and mi- 
litary arts; that in his riper Age he mi 

them in the ſervice of his King 
try. [After his death, this Honour deſcended 
to Thomas his fon, who, upon the Reftoration 
of King Charles 2, was created Knight of the 
Garter, and made Lord High Treafurer of 


England: He was thrice marry'd, but left no 


iſſue- male, nor any other to inherit his Title; 
ſo that Charles Fitz-Roy, eldeſt ſon to the 
— A. 4 N — 1 honour of 
Duke of Southampton conferr'd upon him 

King Charles the ſecond, in the 25th year 0 
his reign; being alſo created, at the ſame time, 


Baron of Newberry and Earl of Chichefter.] - 


There are in this County 253 Pariſhes, and 18 
| | ket-Towns. 


TS E off. 


o this County of Southamton, 
chere belongs an Iſland which 


is ſtretch'd out, over _ _— it, 
d the South; by the Romans 


| ; by Ptolemy, *Ovix}yo; by 
the Britains Guith; by 

Js any Wureland and Wicp-ea (for they 
call'd an Iſland, Ea,) and by us at this day, 
The Iſle of Wight, and Whight. 


It is ſepara- 
by ſuch 
a ſmall rapid Chanel (formerly call'd Solent,) 
that it ſeems to have been joyn'd to it; whence 
(as Ninnius obſerves) the Britains call'd it 


in the opinion of Julius Scaliger, had it's name 


bs Cap. 35s 


+ Gloſſar. in 
Guti, 


For tho? 


from the Latin Seco; becauſe it was broken off, 
and as it were diſſected from Italy. Whence 
(with ſubmiſſion always to the Criticks) I would 
read that paſſage in the ſixth of Seneca's Na- 
tural Queſtions, Ab Talia Sicilia reſecta; and not 
rejefa, as it is commonly read. [Burt this opi- 
nion concerning the original of the name, 
however plauſible, is not univerſally agreed-to. 
innius, a Britain, has calld it Guith; 
yet it was after the coming-in of that 8 
which our Hiſtorians term Jutæ, and the Saxons 
Jorar and Jurna cynn; and, at the ſame time, 
all agree that this Iſland fell to their ſhare, 
upon the expulſion of the Britains. Now, 


Bede expreſiy names them Vitæ, which the 
Saxon Idiom, of courſe, would make Witæ, as 


it changed Vir into Wen. And the Interpreter 
of Bede call the Jutes who came over Gearar, 
or Getes, which points out to us their firſt 
original from the Goths, once ſo conſidera- 
ble a People in Germany. In the * Laws of 
Edward the Confeſſor, they are named Guti 
which (as + Sir Henry Spelman obſerves) by a 


cuſtom of changing Gu into Vy or Vi, becomes 


the ſame with yi or Witi; and the Saxon 
Aſpiration, us d in hundreds of the like inftan- 


47> 


the Saxons [Wipe and 


W I1GHT. 


ces, brings it to the true writing Wipe and 


Wipeland. If the names may be thus recon- 
cited without ſtraining, the reaſon of the thing 
makes the conjecture probable enough. - For 
what can we imagin more natural, than that 
this People ſhould call their Divifon after their 
own name; in the ſame manner as the Saxons 
and Angles (the two other ſharers) fix'd their 
names upon their reſpective bounds; as any one 
may obſerve by the ancient Diviſion of Eng- 
land ? But of theſe two * every one 
is at liberty to chuſe which he pleaſes.] From 
the nearneſs of ſituation, and likeneſs of the 
name, we may gueſs this Vecta to be that Ita 
which (as Diodorus Siculus has it) at every 
tide ſeem'd to be an Iſland ; but, at the time 


of the ebb, the ground between this Iſland and 


the Continent was ſo dry, that the old Bri- 
tains us'd to carry over their tinn in Carts, in 
order to tranſport it into France. But I can- 
not think this to be Pliny's Micbis, tho' ſo like 


the name Yea: for in that Iſland there was — 


white lead, whereas in this there is not any 
one vein of metal, that I know of. 

This Iſland, from eaſt to weſt, is of a Lentil 
or oval form; in length, 20 miles, and in the 
middle, where it is broadeſt, 12 miles over; 
the ſides lying north and ſouth. To ſay no- 
thing of the abundance of Fiſh in this fea ; 


the ſoil is very fruitful, and enables the Inha- 


bitants to export Corn to other parts. * There 
is every where plenty of rabbits, hares, par- 
tridge, and pheaſants; and it has, beſides, a 
foreſt and two parks, which are well ſtock'd 
with deer; for the diverſion of hunting. Through 
the middle of the Iſland, there runs a long 
ridge of hills, where is plenty of paſture for 
ſheep ; whoſe woal, next to that of Lemſter and 
Cotteſwold, is reckon'd the beſt, and is in ſuch 
requeſt with the Clothiers, that the Inhabi- 
tants make great advantage of it. In the north 


ports there is very good meadow-ground, pa- 
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manner, a Corn- Country, enclos'd with ditches 
and hedges. At each end, the ſea from the 
north, edges in to ſuch a degree, that it makes 
almoſt two Iſlands; which indeed are eall'd 
ſo by the inhabitants, viz. that at the weſt- 
end Freſb- water- e, the other at the eaſt- end, 


water 8 
. Binbridge- ie. In Bede's time, there were in 
Binbridge- jt 1200 f families; now, it has 36 towns, vil- 


ne. * lages, and caſtles, As to Ecclefiaſtical Govern- 
ment, it is under the juriſdiction of the Biſhop 
of Wincheſter ; as to Civil, under the County 
of South-hamton. The inhabitants facetiouſly 
boaſt, how much happier they are than their 
Neighbours, ſince they never had either * Monks; 
or Lawyers, or Foxes : [But as to Monks, it is 
certain that St. Mary's in Cariſbrooke, was a 
Cell of Black Monks, belonging firſt to Lyra in 


# Cucullatos 
monacbo & 


Normandy, and afterwards to the Abbey of | the methods of Exerciſe ſo perfect, that, be the 


Montgrace in Yorkſhire, and then to the Ciſter- 
cians of Sheen. Beſides which, there were in 
the Iſland three N | | 

The places of greateſt note, are theſe : New- 
port, the beſt market in the Iſland, formerly 
call'd Medena, and Novus Burgus de Meden, 1. e. 
the new Burrough of Meden, whence the country 
Eal-Meden. (as it lies eaſt or weſt) is divided into Eaſt- 


*Newport. 


We..-Meden. Afeden and Weſt-Meden. [This place hath given 


the title of Earl to Montjoy Blount, created Aug. 


3. 4 Car. 1. who was ſucceeded in the fame 
honour by his ſon and heir George Blount ; and 
In the year * 

or, 


he, by Henry his brother. 
Thomas Windſor (ſon of Thomas Lord Win 


ſeure, and wood the ſouth part is all, in 2 


The Iſland is alſo well fortify'd by Nature } 

being encompaſs'd with a .continu'd ridge of 

rocks; and ſome lie under water all along be. 

fore the Iſland; to the great hazard and danger 

of Sailors. But the moſt dangerous are, the 
Needles, ſo call'd becauſe they are very arp, and 
pointed; and the Shingles, which lie before the 
weſt-corner of the Iſland : as on the caſt-ſide, are | 
the Owers and the Mixon : and on the Northa Oweret 
coaſt; the Brambles ; ſhelves; which often de! Mixou. 
ceive the Seamen. And if there be any place Brambles. 
where an Enemy may conveniently land; that; 
according to the old way, is fenced with ſtakes 
faſtned in the ground. en of | 

But for all this, it is not ſo well fortify'd by 

its rocks or caſtles, as by it's Inhabitants z who 

are naturally warlike and couragious; and; by the 

daily diligence and care of the Governour, have Ann. 165. 


ſervice they are put upon what it will, they are 
maſters of it z for they ſhoot at a mark admira- 
bly, keep their ranks; march orderly ; as occa« 
ſion 1 they can cloſe into a round, or 
looſen their Ranks: they can endure long march- 
es, and the fatigues of hot and duſty weather; 
in ſhort, they are Maſters of whatever is requi« 
ſite in a good ſoldier. The Iſland, of it ſelf, can 
raiſe 4000 ſuch men in times of war; beſides, - 
there are 3000 of the Hamſhire Militia, and 
2000 of the Wiltſhire, appointed for the defence 
of the Iſland, upon all Emergencies. And, 
that they may with greater eaſe make head a- 
gainſt an Enemy, it is divided into eleven parts, 


Earl of Plimouth,) who had been created Viſ- 
count Windſor of the Kingdom of Ireland by 
King William the third, was by Queen Anne 
created Baron Montjoy, from this place. ] 

Next, is Caereſbrołk, an old caſtle. in the 
very middle of the Iſland, [eminent in the 
Saxon-times ;] and ſo call'd by a ſtrange 
mangling of the name for [Wiprg.nabupp, or] 
' . Whitgargſburg, from one Whitgar a Saxon; of 
»Lately, C. whom more er It was * in the laſt Age, 

magnificently rebuilt by the Governour. To 
this caſtle belong'd very many Knights Fees ; and 
for antiquity, it exceeds all others in the Iſland ; 
[being alſo frequently mention'd in our modern 
Hiſtories, ſince the Impriſonment of that Pi- 
ous and Religious Prince, King Charles the firſt, 


Brading. in this Caſtle.] Brading, another market town. 
— Newton and Yarmouth Mayor- towns, which alſo 
mouth. 


ſend Burgeſſes to Parliament. This Yarmouth 
and Sharpnore have their caſtles, which with 
Worſfley's tower ſecure the north-weſt ſhore. Op- 
fite to theſe, and not above two. miles di- 
Hurſt-caſtle. ſtant, is Hurſt caſtle, built upon a little tongue 
A Numery, of land in Hamſhire. Quarre, where a a Mo- 
5 Anel. Daſtery was founded Anno Dom. 1132. [by 
Mon. Ang. Baldwin Earl of Devonſhire, and conſecrated to 
Godſhill. the Virgin Mary.] Godſbill, where J. Worſley 
Ow: erected a Free-ſchool : Weſt-Cow and Eaſt-Cow, 
e now both in ruins, were built at the Entrance 
into Newport by Henry 8 ; of which Leland, 


Couæ fulmineæ due coruſcant 
Hec caſum colit, ille Solis ortum 
Vectam qua Neoportus intrat altam. 


The two great Cows that in loud Thunder 
roar, | 


This on the Eaſtern, that the Weſtern 
* ſhore, | 
Where Newport enters ſtately Wight. 


On the North-caſt ſide, ſtand Sandbam-ca- 
ſtle, fortify'd, like the reſt, with great pieces 
of Cannon. | 


dandham. 


every one of which has its Centoner, or Centu- 

rion; and it's Vintons, or Vicenarii, i. e. Leaders 

of Twenty; not to mention the + great Cannon, + Termen 
and the Centinels who keep wink on the highn=9jora. 

hills where the Beacons ſtand ; and their Po 

and Couriers, (by an. obſolete name call'd 

Hoblers,) who are to give intelligence of all 
occurrences to the Governour, | 

Veſpaſian was the firſt who reduced this 

Iſland to the power of the Romans, while he 

ſerv*d as a private Officer under Claudius. For ia the life of 
thus Suetonius writes of him: In the reign of T. Viſpaſian, 
Claudius, by the favour of Narciſſus, he was ſent© 4. 
Lieutenant of a Legion into Germany : being thence 

removed into Britain, he fought 30 pitch'd Battels 

with the Enemy, ſubdu'd 2 powerful nations, took a- 

bove 20 towns, together with the Iſle of Wight which 

lies upon the Coaſt of Britain; partly under the com- 

mand of Aulus Plautius a Conſular Lieutenant, pari- 

ly under the conduct of the Emperor Claudius him- 

ſelf. For which he was honour'd with Triumphal | 
ornaments; and, in a ſhort time after, with * too Duplex Sa- 
Sacerdotal Dignities. It was at this Iſland, thate2-dotium. 
Aleftus, when he had uſurp'd the Government 

of Britain, + lay in wait for the Romans witht = /ecu/ir | 


his Fleet; who yet by the help of a favourableS Tit col 


locata. 


fogg, got to ſhore undiſcover'd by the Enemy, 
and ſet fire to their own ſhips, that there might 
be no temptation to run away. The firſt of the 
Saxons that ſubdu'd it, was Cerdicus; and he 
gave it to Stuffa and Whitgar, who put the grea® |, 
teſt part of the Britiſh Inhabitants to the ſword An. Dom. 
in Whitgaraburgh, calPd ſo from him, and now 53% 

by contraction Caereſbrok. After that, Wolpher 

King of the Mercians ſubdu'd this Iſland, and 
gave it, together with the country of the Me- Bede l. 4. 
anvari, to Edelwalch King of the South-Sax2< 13. 
ons, when he ſtood Godfather to him.. Cead- 

walla King of the Weſt-Saxons (after Edel- 

walch was kill'd; and Arvandus, a petty Prince 

of the Iſland, was made away) joyn'd it to his 

own Dominions, and cruelly maſſacred almoſt 

all the Natives of the Iſland. He "rd 300 

Hides, the fourth part thereof, to Biſhop Wil- 
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fred, who firſt inſtructed the Inhabitants in the 
Chriſtian Religion. But let Bede ſpeak in his 
own words. | 
After Ceadwalla had got the Kingdom of the 
Geuiſſi, be took alſo the Iſle of Wight, which till 
' then was wholly given to Idalatry; and by a bloody 

racy, els endeavour'd to extirpate the natives and 

in their ſtead to people it with bis own Country- 

men; obliging himſelf, as they ſay, , vow (tho 

he was not as yet become Chriſtian) that if he con- 

uer'd the Iſland, he would devote the fourth part 

Jorh of it and of his ſpoil, to Cod; which be ac- 

cordingly. did, by giving it to Biſhop Wilfrid for the 

* Fortede cer. ſervice of God ;, for * he being of that country bap 
te ſua ſaten pen d to be there. The Mandi is judg'd by the Eng- 
+ Familiarum, liſh to include twelve hundred + hides : whereupon 
three hundred of themwere given to the Biſhop. But 


Bede, I, 4. 
c. 16. 


be committed that part which he receiv' d, to one of 


bis Clerks, by name Bernwin, who was his ſiſters 
ſon; giving bim a Pricſt, whoſe name was Hildi- 
la, with order to baptize, and preach the word to 


all who were deſirous of Salvation. Where I think 


my ſelf bound to obſerve, that among the firſt- 
fruits of thoſe who were converted in that Iſland, 
two young boys of the blood-royal, brothers to Ar 


vandus King of the Iſland, were by the ſpecial 


grace of God, crown'd with martyrdom. For when 

the Enemy was ready to invade the Iſle, theſe 

young brothers made their eſcape, to the next Pro- 

3 "vince ; where coming to a place that is call d Ad 
p. 192 Lapidem, and thinking to ſecure themſelves there 
From the fury of the conquering Prince, they were 

betray'd, and order'd to be put to death. Which 


coming to the ears of a certain Abbot and Prieſt calld 


Cynbreth, who at a ſmall diſtance from thence 


then privately in thoſe parts for the cure of the 


wounds be had receiv'd in the Je of Wight, and 


defir*d of him, that if thoſe young brothers muſt 
be #43 he would pleaſe firſt to permit them to be 
baptiz'd. This requeſt the King granted; upon 


which the Abbot having inſtructed them in the word 


of truth, and baptiz'd them, he gave them a ſure 
title to the Kingdom of Heaven. And immediate- 

after the Executioner coming to them, they joy- 
2 ſubmitted to a temporal death, as à certain 


paſſage to eternal life. And in this order, after all 
the Provinces of Britain had receiv'd the Chriſtian 


faith, the Iſle of Wight was alſo converted; in 


which, notwithſtanding, becauſe of the miſeries of 


a foreign yoke, none had the dignity of a Miniſter or 
Biſhop, before Daniel, who is now Biſhop of the 


Weſt-Saxons and the Geuilſi. 


From which time, Authors ſay nothing of 


this Iſland, till the year 1066, When Teſtius, 
brother to King Harold, invaded it with ſome 
Pirate-ſhips from Flanders, out of ſpite to his 
Florence of brother; and when be had compelPd the inbabi- 
| Worceſter, #ants to pay him a certain Tribute, be ſail d off. A 
few years after (as I find in an antient book 
belonging to the Priory of Caereſbrot, which 
was ſhewn me by Robert Glover, Somerſet-herald, 
our great oracle in Genealogical Antiquities, ) 
as William the Baſtard conquer d England, ſo Wil- 
liam Fitz-Osborne (who was his Mareſchal, and 
Earl of Hereford) conquer*d the Ie of Wight, and 
was firſt Lord of it. A long time after, the 
French in the year 1377. ſurpriſed and plunder- 
ed the Iſle. They made another unſucceſsful at- 
tempt A. D. 1403. being bravely repuls'd; as 
they were 
when the French Gallies ſet fire to one or two 
ſmall Cottages, within the memory of our * 
Fathers. | 
As to the Lords of this Iſle: William Fitz- 
he wars of 


———_ 


So ſaid, 
ann. 1607. 


Lords of the 


Ille of Wight. Hor ne being preſently after ſlain in t 
3 


had a Monaſtery in a place calld Reodford, i. e. 
the ford of reeds; be came to the King, who was: 


| 


— 


again, in the reign of Henry the 8th, 


X80. 
Flanders, and his ſon Roger attainted and ba- | 
niſh'd; it came into the King's hands, and 
Henry 1. King of England gave it to Richard 
de Ridvers (otherwiſe call'd Redvers and de Ri- 
pariis,) Earl of Devonſhire, and with it the Fee 
of the village of Chriſt-Church:: Where this 
Richard built -a Caſtle, as likewiſe another at 
Caereſbrok; but his ſon Baldwin (in the trouble- 
ſome reign of King Stephen, when there were 
as many Tyrants in England as Lords of Ca- 
ſtles, who all uſurp'd a power of coining mo- 
ney, with other branches of Soveraign Autho- 
rity) was depriv'd of this caſtle by King Ste- 
phen. Yet his poſterity recover'd their antient 
right; whoſe pedigree I have already drawn, 
where I treated at large of the Earls of Devon- 
ſhire. At length, Jabella, widow of William 
de Fortibus, Earl of Albemarle and Holderneſs, 
ſiſter and heir of Baldwin the laſt Earl of De- 
vonſhire of this Family, was very hardly pre- 
vaiPd with to ſurrender all her right and title, 
+ by Deed, to King Edward 1. | 

Since that beds Kings of England have a. ow 
held this Ile z and Henry de Beauchamp Earl of 
Warwick was by King Henry 6. (of whom he 
was a mighty Favourite) crown'd King of the 
Iſle of Wight, and afterwards entitPd Firſt Earl 
of all England. But this new and extraordinary 
Title dy'd with him. Afterwards, Richard 
Widevile Earl of Rivers, was made Lord of the 
Ile of Wight by Edward 4. and Reginald Bray 
* farm'd it of King Henry 7. (whoſe Darling he Iran 
was) at the yearly rent of 300 Marks. Beſides accepit. 
theſe Lords, it has had a noble Family call'd 
de Inſula or Liſie; one of whom in the reign 
of Edward 2. was ſummon'd to Parliament by 
the name of John de Inſula Vefa, i. e. of the 
Iſle of Wight. 


| 
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More rare Plants growing wild in Ham- 
ſhire. 


| 

Aſcyrum ſupinum villoſum paluſtre C. B. 
Park. Marſh S. Peter's worth with wooly leaves. 
On a rotten mooriſh ground not far from Southamp- 
ton abundanily. It gr cows on the like grounds in 
many places, eſpecially of the W̃ſt-Country. 

Alopecuros maxima Anglica Park. altera max- 
ima Anglica paludoſa Ger. emac. altera maxima 
Anglica paludoſa, ſeu Gramen Alopecuroides 
maximum J. B. Lob. Ad. part. alt. The great 
Engliſh marſh-Fox-tail-graſs. In the moiſt paſtures 
of this County, near the Salt-works, and an aniint 
houſe calPd Drayton, about two miles from Ports- 
mouth, over-againſt the Iſle of Wight, plentiifully. 

obel. 
Aſphodelus luteus Acorifolius paluſtris An- 
glicus Lobelii J. B. Lancaſtriæ verus Ger. emac, 
deſcr. Pſeudo-aſphodelus paluſtris Anglicus C. B. 
Lancaſhire. Aſphodel or Baſtard- Aſphodel. On a 
bog in a heath in the mid-way between Sarisbury and 
Southampton. This is very common in bogs and 
watry places both in the Weſt and North parts of 
England. 

Bardana minor, Ger. Xanthium ſeu lappa 
minor F. B. Park. Lappa minor, Xanthium 
Dioſcoridis C. B. The leſſer Burdock. I once found 
it in the road from Portſmouth to London, about 
three miles from Portſmouth. But, it being an 
annual Plant, may be loſt again there. 

Ciſſampelos altera Anglica minima Park. p. 
173. The leaſt Engliſh Black Bindweed. This 
grows about Drayton near Portſmouth. It differs 
E from the common black Binde eed but in the 
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ae of it's parts : which may be owing to the |cald Marborn, near Habridge in Haliborn v mils © 


barrenneſs of the ſoil. | 
Dryopteris Penæ & Lobelli Ger. emac. p. 1135. 


True Oak Fern. This Mr. Goodyer found in a very 


wet moor or bog, call'd White-row-moor, where 

Peat is now dug a mile from Petersfield in Hamſbire. 

This is found in many wet and boggy grounds in di- 

vers Counties of England. It is called by go 

Baubine Filix minor non ramoſa ; and by us Fil. 
minor paluſtris repens. f 

Erica maritima Anglica ſupina Park. Engliſh 
le Sea beatb. Found by Lobel about Portſmouth. 
Park. p. 1485. This we have found in many places 
on the Sea coaſts both in Eſſex and _— 

Malva arborea marina noſtras Park. Engliſb 
Sea-Tree-Mallow. About Hurſt-caſtle near the Iſle 
of Wight : where i grows Crithmum chryſan- 
themum in great plenty on the miry marſh-ground. 

Mercurialis mas & fœmina FJ. B. vulgaris 


mas & fœmina Park. Ger. Merk. teſticulata ſi- 
ve mas Dioſcoridis & Plinii: & ſpicata five 


fœmina eorundem C. B. French Mer 


colore, an Pſeudo- limodoron Cluſ. hiſt. 


cury the male 
and female. On the\ baich near Ryde in the Iſle of 
Wight plentifully. 

idus avis flore & caule violaceo-purpuerq 
p- 270. 


Ser. emac. p. 228. Found in the border of a Field 


from Alton. Mr. Goodyer. 

Pulmonaria foliis Echii Ger. rubro flore, fo- 
liis Echii J. B. anguſtifolia cœruleo rubento 
flore C. B. Bugloſs Cowſlips, or long-leaved Sage 
of Jeruſalem. Found by My. Goodyer. flowering, 
May 25. in a wood by Holbury- Houſe in the new 
foreſt, Hamſbire. 

Rapunculus corniculatus montanus Ger. flore 
globoſo purpureo J. B. folio oblongo, ſpica 
orbiculari C. B. Alopecuroides orbiculatus Park, 
Horned Rampions with à round head of flowers. 
Found by Goodyer in the encloſed chalky billy grounds 
by Maple-Durham, near Petersfield in Hamfbire. 1t 
grows in divers places of the Downs in Suſſex. 
A for the Geniſtella Anglica ſpinoſa ſupina, 
ſive Chamæſpartum ſupinum, which Lobel is 
ſaid to have obſerved growing not far from Southſea- 
caſtle, where it flower d Fuly Auguſt, with 
ſlender trailing branches of a ſpan long. © 

And the Geniſtella ſive Cahmzſpartum re- 
ctum, flore & acutis ſpinis ſparto ſupino paribus 
& ſimilibus, found by the ſame Lobel flowering 
in July near Portſmouth, both which he is ſaid to 
bave deſcribd in the Margin of his Dutch Herbal. 


P. W. We could not find any ſuch Plants in thoſe 
places, neither heard we of them, | 
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ATTRE BAT II. 

HE Attrebatii, as in France, 1 likewiſe in Britain, border upon the Belgæ. 
Rl Now that name is wholly diſus'd, and the country they inhabited is commonly 
card Barkſhire. Put it ought to be taken for granted (fince Ceſar informs us 
that the Foreigners which came out of Gallia Belgica inhabited the ſea- coaſts 
of Britain, and ſtill retain d the names of their own Countries) that our At- 
trebatii. remov*d hither from among the Attrebates in Gaule; who, according 
to Ptolemy, poſſeſs'd the maritim parts of Gaule, upon the Sein, to wit, that 
very country, which may be ſaid, in a manner, to lie oppoſite to our Attre- 
batii. Therefore Ceſar ſaid, not without great probability, that Comius 

| Attrebatenſis was a perſon of confiderable authority in theſe parts, that is, a- 
mongſt bis own eountry-men; and that after his being c d by Cæſar, be fled hither ,, when, as 
we have it in Frontinus, his ſhips being run a- ground, be commanded his ſails to be hoiſted up, and 
by that means hinder d Cæſar's purſuit ;, who ſeeing bis full ſails afar off, and ſuppoſing be made away 


with a freſh gale, defiſted from following him further. Whence they had this name of Attrebatii, is @ . 


Berroc, 


matter ill in diſpute ; as for thoſe that derive it from Attrech, which. they would have to fignify a 
land of bread inthe old Gauliſh Tongue, I am afraid they are miſtaken. Let it be ſufficient for me, 


that I have ſhewn, from whence they came into Britain: As for the Etymology 


it to the ſearch of others. 


of their name, I leave 


BARKSHIRE. 


ar County which we call. 
ll Barkſbire, was term'd by the 
Latin writers Bercheria, and 
, | antiently by the Engliſh-Saxons 
Bernocreyne. Which name, Aſ- 
— ſfſerius Menevenſis derives from 
Berroc, a certain Wood where . Box grew in 
great abundance ; others from an Oak diſbark'd 
(ſo the word Beroke ſignifies) to which, when 
the State was in more than ordinary danger, the 
inhabitants were wont in antient times to reſort, 
and conſult about publick Affairs. [However, 
it is certain, that in the moſt antient Saxon An- 
nals, the name is Beanpucpcyne, melted by de- 
grees into Beannucycyne and Bannucycme, from 
whence the preſent name of Berkfhire is immedi- 
ately deriv'd.] The -north-ſide of this Coun- 
ty is waſh'd by the winding, but pleaſant and 


Jes this no. gentle ſtreams of the Iſis or Ouſe (+ which 
4 fated, afterwards takes the name of Thamifis, the 


in Wilfire. 


Thames,) and firſt ſeparates it from Oxford- 
ſhire, and then from Buckinghamſhire. The 
ſouth-ſide, towards Hamſhire, is water'd by 
the river Kennet, till it runs into the Thames. 


| Weſtward, where it touches upon Wiltſhire, 


Farendon. 


Guil. Neu- 
brigenſ. 


and is broader, as likewiſe in the middle parts, 
it is rich and fruitful, eſpecially where it falls 
into a Valley, which they call the Vale of 
White Horſe, from I know not what ſhape of a 


White Horſe, fanſy'd on the ſide of a whitiſh 


hill. But the eaſt-ſide, which borders upon 
Surrey, is downright barren, or at beſt bears 
but little; and is very much taken up with 


woods and foreſts. 


To the weſt, near the Ouſe, ſtands Farendon, 
on a high ground ; now noted for its Market, 
but formerly for a certain Fortification built by 
Robert Earl of Gloceſter, againſt King Ste- 


phen ; who nevertheleſs took it at the expence 
of much blood and labour, and laid it ſo level 
with the ground, that nothing of it is now to 
be ſeen. But as we find in the Chronicle of Wa- 
verley-Abbey) King John, in the year MCCII, 
mov'd by divine Inſpiration, granted the Site, with 
all its appurtenances, for the building of an Abbey, 
for the Ciftercian Order. 

From hence the Ouſe, fetching a great com- 
paſs, and making its way toward the North, 
waters ſeveral villages of little note ; till wind- 


ing inwards again, and dividing its ſtream, it 


quented; call'd firſt by the Engliſh-Saxons 
the Abbey, rather than from Abbenus, I know 
not what Iriſh Hermit, as ſome have written. 
It was a place (as we have it in the old book of 
Abbendon) upon the plain of a hill, extreamly plea- 
ſant to the eye, alittle beyond the village which is 
now call d Suniggewelle, between t<wovery fine rivu- 
lets, which encloſing within them the place it ſelf 
(as it were a ſort of bay) yield a delightful proſpect 
to the beholders, and a convenient ſubſiſtence to the 
Inhabitants. It was in antient times calPd Sheove- 
ſham, a famous City, goodly to behold, full of riches, 
encompaſs d with very fruitful fields, green meadows, 
ſpacious paſtures, and flocks of cattle abounding with 
milk. Here, the King kept his Court; hither the 
people reſorted, while Conſultations were depending 
about the greateſt and moſt weighty affairs of the 
kingdom. For which reaſon, and its antient name 
Sheoveſham (written by Leland, whether from 
Record, or by miſtake, I know not, Seakeſham,) 
it is not unreaſonable to think this the ve- 
ry place wherein two Synods were held, one 
in the year 742. and the other in 8 22. both 
ſaid to be at Clopey hoo. For tho? it hath been 

| ſettled 


arrives at Abbendon, a handſom town, well fre- Abbendon. 


dheoverham, then Abbanbune; no doubt from Abbandune. 
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Uta boo. ſettled in Kent, at 4 place called CH at boo, 


wich What is ſuppoſed, that Clovg/hyo was pro- 


bably in Mercia: And Athelbald King of the 


Mercians, had the greateſt hand in it, becauſe 
the Saxon Annals mention him particularly, as 
preſent. 3 and Gliffathoo in Kent is too much in 
a corner, to anſwer the character of Cloveſboa, 
which is mention d but twice in the Annals, and 
both times expreſiy ſaid to be the place of a 
Synod. And in a Council at Hertford, in 672. 
we find it decreed, that there ſhould be two Synods 
yearly ; but becauſe there were ſeveral incidental 
cauſes which might prevent them, it was unam- 
 mouſly agreed, however, that there ſhould one 
meet yearly the firſt day of Auguſt, at the place 
calPd Clofeſhoh. Which cannot be ſuppos'd, 
unreaſonably, to point out a place ſo little for 
the convenience of moſt of the members; but 
may very rationally be meant of this place; a 
place, perhaps, by reaſon of its ſituation, as 
eligible by all parties, as could well be thought 
of.] But to return. As ſoon as Ciſſa, King of 
the Weſt-Saxons, had built the Abbey here, 
it began by degrees to lay aſide it's old name, 
and to be call'd Abbandun, and Abbington, that 
is, the Abbey's Town, This Abbey had not 
flouriſh'd long, e're it was thrown down, as it 
were in an inſtant, by the violent fury of the 
Danes. Yet it ſoon after recover'd it ſelf, thro' 


the liberality of King Edgar ; and afterwards, 


by the induſtry of the Norman Abbots, it 
grew to that magnificence by degrees, as to 
ſtand in competition almoſt with any Abbey in 
Britain, for riches and grandeur, as it's preſent 
ruins ſtill declare. But the town, tho' it had 
it's dependance for a long time on the Abbey, 
Henricus ſince the year 1416. when King Henry 5. 
quintus — Bridges over the Ouſe (as appears by a 
ts fundovcrat qiſtich in a window of St. Helen's Church there) 
— and turned the high-road hither for a ſhorter 
ſaper undi: cut; it became ſo much frequented, as to be 
ane Cul- reckon'd among the principal towns of this 
barfird. County; having a Mayor, and much enrich- 
ing it ſelf by ſteep'd barley ſprouting and chit- 
Byne. ting again, which the Greeks call Byne, and 
Mault. we Mault. It hath beſides, a Croſs of excellent 
workmanſhip in the middle of the Market-place ; 
erected, as they report, in the reign of King 
Henry 6, by x fraternity of St. Croſs, which 
was inſtituted by him. [At preſent, this is 
one of the Towns for the publick Buſineſs of 
the County, and is wag 7 pawns hanoured by 
affording to the Right Honourable Mountague 
Bertie the title of Earl; which was firſt con- 
ferr'd upon his Father, James Lord Noris of 

Rycot, in the 34th year of King Charles th 

ſecond. ] _ f 
As Ciſſa was the founder of the foreſaid Ab- 
bey, ſo, Cilla fſter of King Cedwalla (as I have 

it out of an old book) built a Nunnery at Hel- 
neſtow near the Thames, where herſelf preſided 
over the Virgins, who were afterwards tranſlated to 
Witham. In the beat of the war between Offa 
and Kinulph, the Nuns, upon the building of a caſtle 
there, retired from thence. For after that Kinulph 
was overthrown, whatſoever lay under hisjuriſdicti- 
on, from the town of Walling ford in the ſouth part 
from Ichenilde: ſtreet as far as? Eſſebury, and in 
ny * the north part as far as the River Thames, King 
Hil,” Offa ſeiz'd. [At the ſouth part of Oxford, there 
begins a great Cauſey, going from Fryar-Ba- 
con's Study, for near two miles, towards A- 
*bingdon ; + which one wouid imagin, at firſt 
ſight, to have been a work of the Romans; but 


New Aſh- 
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Near Abioggeny to the north-weſt, lies «Lees 

he daughter of a certain Knight firs | 


Lilie, a renow'd Baron. John Talbot, a younger Viſcounts 
ſon of that famous Warriour John Earl of Lili. 
Shrewſbury, being by the mother's ſide deſeen- 

ded from that Baron, was firſt created Baron 

Lilie (as Warin de Inſula was before, in regard 

of his being poſſeſs'd of this place; as if that 
honour were annex'd to it) and afterwards Vi- 

fcount Lie. This title, by the favour. of our 

Kings, in a continu'd ſeries remain'd in his 
poſterity. For (to ſum up all in ſhort) when 
Thomas Talbot, fon of John before-mention'd, 

dy'd without iſſue, being ſhot through the 
mouth with an arrow, as he was defending his 

eſtate in a ſkirmiſh againſt Baron Barkley ; 
Edward Grey, who had marry'd his ſiſter, re- 

ceiv'd the ſame honour from King Richard 3, 

and had a fon nam'd John, whoſe only daugh- 
ter and heir being an infant, was contracted to 
Charles Brandon by K. Henry 8, and thereupon 
he became Viſcount Z'i/ie : but ſhe dying before 
the ſolemnization of the marriage, this his ti- 
tle dy'd with her. Afterwards, the ſame King 
Henry confer'd this honour upon Arthur Plan- 
tagenet, a natural ſon of King Edward 4, who 
had marry'd Elizabeth the fer of Jobn Grey 
Viſcount Lie, widow of Edmund Dudley. And 
upon his dying without ifſue-male, Focus Dud- 
ley fon of Edmund Dudley by the ſame Eliza- 
beth Grey, afterwards Duke of Northumber- 
land, was honour'd by the ſame King with this 
title. But he being attainted, Queen Elizabeth 
reſtor*'d in blood his ſon Ambroſe; and, before 
ſhe created him Earl of Warwick, did the ſame 


his ſiſter's ſon, a perſon illuſtrious for his noble 
deſcent, and his own virtues, was honour'd 
with the title of Viſcount Z'i/le, in the year 
1605. by King James [the firſt ;] who had before 
created him Baron Sidney of Penſberſt, and made 
him Chamberlain to his Royal Conſort Queen 
Ann. | The ſame perſon was alſo advanced to 
the honour of Earl of Leiceſter in the 14th year 
of the ſame King; all which Honours have 
been continued down, and do ſtill remain, in 
the ſame name and family. 

Above the head of the river Ock, by Aſbbury- ' 
park, is a Camp, of a figure as near round as“ Aubr. 
ſquare, the diameter above an hundred paces, Monum. 
and the works ſingle ; which ſeems to prove it“ 
Daniſh. But the works are now almoſt quite 
ſpoil'd and defac'd, by digging for the Sarſden- Sarſden- 
ſtones (as they call them,) to build a Houſe in ſtones. 
the Park, belonging to the Lord Craven. 

Above the ſame hill, is another Camp with 
ſingle works, but very large; and at about two 
furlongs diſtance, is a barrow call'd Dragon- hill: Dragon hill. 
but whether from hence one may conclude this 
to be the tumulus of Uther Pendragon, ſince the 
conjecture is not warranted by, any direct teſti- . 


it appears by Records to have been made by 
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mony trim hiſtory, I leave others to determine: through the cateleſsneſs of Copiers, inſtead 'of jt — 
As lie the, White horſe, on the fide | and theſe likewiſe; in Greek Co-G.llera. 
the hill}! was made by Hengiſt, ſince the | pies obtrude upon us Naxxue, by a tranſpoſition .. 
Henſe was the Arms. or figure in his ſtandard. | of the letters, for TN For I have thought 
About a mile from the hill, are a great many | that it was ſo call'd in the Britiſh tongue, as 
large ſtones, which, tho“ very confus d, muſt | jr were Cual. ben, that is, the Old Fort. Which 
have been laid there with deſign; ſome of them name being ſtill kept; and Ford, ſrom a ſhallow Ford. 
being plac'd edge-wiſe  , but the reſt indeed ap- place in the river, added to it, the Saxons in 
| ſo diſorderly, that one would imagine they ancient times call'd it Tuallenzapops/ and Wal- 
Err been emptied, out of Cart. © Tlenzapond; and we 2 by contraction, 
From Kingſton-Liſle, the river Oct, juſt now | Mallingſord; [as it is alſo call'd in the Saxon Wallingford. 
Denchworth. mention d, runs between Denchworth, and Pu- Annals (according to the ſeveral ages) We 
„ Puſey. ſey ( the poſſeſſion of a Family of that Sir - ron, Walmgeponb, Walmgyenb·] In Edward 
4 he, name, and held by a Horn given to their ance - Confeſſor's time, it was counted a Borough, and 
; ſtors-by King Canutus: the Dane. [Thus much contain'd in it (as we find in'Domeſday-book) 
the 9 implies 3 but both the character 250 “ boyſes, nielding nine pound + Tax ; and thuſe* Hegas. 
and ſtile thereof are modern, many hundreds | hf dwelt there, did the King ſervice on borſe- bact, f D- Cl. 
of years after the Conqueſt z ſo that of what | or elſe | by Sea. Of thoſe houſes, eight were de- Per aquan. 
antiquity ſoever the Horn itſelf. may be, the grey d for the caſtle. It was formerly walled a- 
Inſcription muſt have been added long after the | bout, and as may be ſeen by the track [of the 
age of Canutus. Not but the tradition of Ca- ditch and wall (beginning from the Caſtle, 
nutus's giving it, may probably be very true, | faith Leland, )] was a mile in compaſs, [or more.] 
ſince there are ſo many inſtances of this kind, | It hath a caſtle ſeated upon the river, very large, 
in many parts of England; and Inguiphus has and ſo well fortify'd in former times, that the 
expreſly rold us, that in thoſe days it was com- | hopes of it's being impregnable hath made ſome 
mon to make Grants of Lands by Horns, * perſons over-reſolute. For when the flames of 
other chings.] The two Denchworths are hard | Civil War had ſet all England on fire, we read 
by, where two noble and ancient families did that Kin Stephen did ever now and then at- 
long flouriſh, Hide at South-Denchworth, and ; tempt it by ſiege, but always in vain. We much 
Fetiplace at North-Denchworth z both which | wonder'd at its greatneſs and magnificence, 
ſeem to have ſprung from the ſame ſtock, ſince | when we were boys, and retir'd thither from 
they give the ſame Coat of Arms; [and are Oxford (for it * was a retiring place for the“ [s now, C. 
now ſeated, the firſt at Kingſton, and the -ſe-, Students of Chrift-Church at Oxford.) It is 
cond at Swinbrock.] After this, the Ocł re- double-wall'd, and ſurrounded with two ditch- 
: ceives a nameleſs rivulet ; which flows out of es; [T cland ſays, with three dikes, large and deep, 
Wantage. the ſame Vale to Vantage, call'd in Saxon Wa- and well-watered.) In the middle ſtands a tower, 
nazng, anciently a Royal Vill, and the birth-| rais'd upon a very high mount; in the ſteep 
| — of the famous King Alfred, which he: aſcent whereof, which you climb by ſtairs, I ſaw 


ueath'd at his death to Afrith. It was made a well of an exceeding great depth. The Inha- 
a Market-town, a long time after, by the in- bitants believe it was bale by the Danes; but 1 
tereſt of that valiant Soldier Foull Fitzwerin, | ſhould rather judge, that ſomething was here 
upon whom Roger Bigod, Earl Marſhal of Eng- erected by the Romans, and afterwards demo- 
land, had beſtow'd it, for his ſingular courage liſh'd by the Saxons-and Danes, when Sueno 
+ It row and conduct in War, and I afterwards it own d the Dane harraſs d the Country, up and down 
owns, C. for it's Lords the Bowrchiers Earls of Bath, | in theſe parts. At length it recover'd under 
© deſcended from the race of the Fitzwarins ; of | William 1, as plainly appears by Domeſday- 
which family ſome are bury'd here. [A mile Book, where it makes mention of eight“ Houſes* Hagas. 
Aub. MS. above Wantage, eaſt from Aſbbury, there is a being pull'd down for the Caſtle, as I obſerv'd 
very large Camp on the brow of a hill, of a but now. Yet William Gemeticenſis takes no 
quadrangular form, and ſingle-work' d; from notice of this Caſtle, when he writes, that 
which it appears to be Roman. Eaſt from William the Norman, after Harold's defeat, im- 
Cockamſley - hence is Cuctamſiey- hill, call'd in Saxon Cyichel- | mediately led his army to this city (for ſo he 
bill. mer-hleaye, and by Florence of Worceſter Cuic-| terms it,) and paſſing the Thames at the ford, 
celmeſflawe ; from whence, by degrees, the pre- encamp'd here, before he march'd to London. 
ſent name is melted, and the word bi added At which time, Wigod an Engliſhman was Lord Lords of 
by a tautology, for want of knowing, that pleape, | of Wallingford, who had one only daughter Wallingford. 
I Chron. Sax. in the Saxon, implies ſo much. || Over this it given in marriage to Robert D*Oily : by whom 
An. 1006. was, that the Danes paſs'd in their Depredati- he had Maud his ſole heir; married firſt to 
ons, after they had deſtroy'd Wallingford, in the | Miles Criſpin, and after his death by the favour _ 
year of our Lord 1006. ] of King Henry 1, to Brient + Fitz Count; and Filio Co- 
The Ouſe leaving Abingdon, preſently re- he being bred a ſoldier, and taking part with" 
ceives the Tame out of Oxtordſhire (of which | Maud the Empreſs, ſtoutly defended this Ca» * 
river, elſewhere.) Now, by a compound word | ſtle againſt King Stephen (who had rais'd a 
'  ® See this being call'd “ Thamiſis (the Thames,) it firſt | Fort over againſt it at Craumeſb,) till the peace, 
; confuted in makes a viſit to Sinodun, a high hill, defended | ſo much wiſh'd for by England in general, was 
2 with a deep ditch, where it is certain that in | concluded in this place, and an T put to that 
ancient times there was a Roman fortification ; | terrible quarrel between King Stephen and Ki 
for, when the ground is broken up with the | Henry 2. And then, the love of God did ſo 
Plough, Roman Coins (a certain ſign of anti- | prevail upon Brient and his wife, that, quitting 
quity) are now and then found by the Plough- the tranſitory vanities of this world, they wholly 


men. _ devoted themſelves to Chriſt ; and by that 
Brettwell, Beneath it, at Brettevell, there was a Caſtle | means this Honour of Wallingford fell to the 
Robles FER (. it was not really upon this hill) which | Crown. Which appears by theſe words taken 
Jud. Henry 2. took by ſtorm, a little before his ma- | out of an old Inquiſition in the Exchequer, 7. e me on 


| + Placed by King peace with King Stephen. From hence, | his well beloved Lords, our Lords the King's Juſti- ling ord bs 
Dr. Gale, a: the Thames bends it's courſe to the once chief | ces and the Barons of the Exchequer, the Conſta-T,jia de Nevil 
— of the Attrebatis, which Antoninus calls | ble of Walling ford. Greeting. Know ye that Jin the Exche- 


which ſee. f GaHevaAttrebatum, and Ptolemy Galeva; both, | have made diligent Inquiſition by the Knights of my P 3 
5 Wb) | Baily- rem 


8 


©. 
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Bailywick, in purſuance of my Lord the King's pre 
cept direfied to me by the Sheriff 4 and this is the 
ſum of the Inquiſition thus taten: Wigod of Wal- 
ling ford held the honour of hows) "a in King Ha- 
ro'd's time, and afterwards in the reign of King 
William 1 ; and had by Bis Wife a certain Daughter, 
<vhom he gave in marriage to Robert D'Oily. This 
Robert had by ber a Daughter named Maud, which 
was his heir. Miles Criſpin eſpous'd ber, and had 
with ber the aforeſaid honour of Wallingford. Af. 
ter Miles's decaſe, our Lord King Henry 1. beſtow'd 
the aforeſaid Maud upon Brient Fitz-Count, &c. 


Yet afterwards, in the reign of Henry 3, it be- 
long'd to the Earls of Cheſter, and then to Ri- 


chard King of the Romans and Earl of Corn- 
wall, who repair'd it; and to his fon Edmond, 


who founded a Collegiate Chapel within the 


inner Court: but he dying without iſſue, it re- 
turn'd to the Crown, and was annexed to the 


Dukedom of Cornwall; fince when it hath 


A terrible 
Hague. 


See the like 
inſtance at 
When, in 
in Wilts. 


fallen much to decay. More eſpecially, about 
the time when that plague and mortality which 
follow'd the conjunction of Saturn and Mars 
in Capricorn, raged over all Europe, in the 
year of our Lord 1348 ; this Wallingford was 
ſo exhauſted, that whereas before it was very 
well inhabited, and had twelve Churches in it, 
(Leland ſays, fourteen, and that in his time 
everal were living, who could ſhow the Pla- 


ces where they all ſtood;)] now it has but 


one or two. But the inhabitants rather lay 


| mandy; to Bold to him and bis beirs males 


mage and ſervice, to find the King ferment Saget 
the Caſtle of Roan one Lance with a Fox's tail bang 
ing to it: which pleaſant” tenure I thought it 
not amiſs to inſert here; among more feri 
matters. The ſame Walter in the rei 
Henry 6; was Lord High Treaſurer of England; 
and created Baron Hungerford; and; by his pru- 
dent ma t; and his matching with Ca 


ſon Robert, who marry'd the daughter and heir 
of the Lord Botereaux, enrich'd the family much 


to Wife Eleanor; daughter and heir of William 
Molines (upon which account he was honour'd, 
among the Barons of the Kingdom; by the name 
of Lord Molines, and during the Civil Wars 
between the Houſes of York and Lancaſter was 
beheaded at New - caſtle,) made ou additions 
to it. Thomas his ſon, ſlain at Saliſbury in his 
father's life-time, left Mary an only daughter, 
married to Zdward Lord Haſtings, with whom he 
had a great eſtate. But Walter, brother to the 
ſaid Thomas, begat Edward Hungerford, father 
of that Walter whom Henry 8. created Baron 
— 4 of Heytesbury, and condemned after- 
wards for a very henious crime: nevertheleſs, 


Queen Mary reſtor'd his children to every thing 
but the dignity of Barons. [This Town is 


famous for the beſt Trouts z but tho ſituate 


the cauſe of this their decay, upon the bridges | upon a great road, neither its buildings nor 


built at Abingdom and Dorcheſter, by which market are 
means the High-road is turn'd from thence. ble (who. is annually choſen) is Lord of the 


their | Manour, and holds it immediately of the 
the convenience of ſending ' King. They have a Horn, holding about a 


Notwithſtandin 
ault-trade, an 
corn and other commodities by water to Lon- 


which misfortunes, 


don, do till ſupport it; ſo that of late years 


it is very much encreas'd both in buildings 
and number of inhabitants. It is a Corporation 
govern'd by a Mayor and ſix Aldermen, who 


are Juſtices of the Peace within the Burrougb; 


and they have a Free- ſchool, and a Market- 
houſe wherein the Mayor and Juſtices keep -the 


: Quarter-Seſſions.] 


Moulesford. 


Aldworth. 


The river 
Kennet, 


Hungerford. 


From hence, Southward, the Thames glides 


conſiderable. The Conſta- 


quart; the Inſcription whereof affirms it to 
have been given by Fohn of Gaunt, along with 
the Rial-fiſhing (ſo it is there expreſs'd, in a 


| by marriage came to Gerard Braybrok ; and Eli- 


certain part of the river.) Not far from hence, 
ſeat of the Barons of 'St. Amand, whoſe eſtate 
zabeth, his eldeſt grand-daughter by his ſon Ge- 


rard, transfer'd the eſtate by marriage to Villi- 
am Beauchamp, who being ſummon'd to Parlia» 


2 


more; and afterwards Robert his ſon, who had 


ee 
4 e 

N 4 ” 

6 Heh. $o 


en Haw 
tharine Peverell (deſcended from the Moels and* © 
the Courtneys) much au ted his eſtate; His 


to the South, lies Videbay, for a long time the Widehay, 


ns of 


St. Amand. 


gently between very fruitful fields on both ſides, ment by the name of William Beauchamp of St. Beauchamp 
by Moulesford, which King Henry 1. gave to Amand, was a Baron; as was alſo his ſon Ri- of S. Amand. 


Girald Fitz-Walter ; from whom the noble Fa- 
mily of the Carews are deſcended. A Family, 


| From thence. the river Kennet (taking 


chard, who had no iJue that was legitimate. 
its 


that hath receiv*d the addition of much honour courſe between Hemſted Marſhall, antiently held Hamſted 
by its matches with the noble families of Mo- * by the Rod of the Marſhalſea, and belonging Marſhal, 


hun and Dinham, and others in Ireland, as 


on them larger than ordinary, much wonder'd 
at by the common people, as if they were the 
pourtraictures of Giants; when indeed they 
are only thoſe of certain Knights of the. family 
of De la Beche, which had a Caſtle here, and is 
ſuppoſed to have been extinct for want of iſſue- 
male in the reign of Edward 3. 


County, and at its firſt entrance, after it has 
left Wiltſhire, runs beneath Hungerford, call'd 
in antient times Ingleford Charnam-ſtreet, a mean 
town, and ſeated in a moiſt place; which yet 
gave both name and title to the honourable fa- 
mily of the Barons of Hungerford, firſt advanc'd 
to its greatneſs by Walter Hungerford [Son of 


Sir Thomas, Speaker to the Houſe of Com- 


mons 51 Edward 3, the firſt Parliament where- 
in they had a Speaker,)] who was Steward of 
the King's Houſhold under Henry 5, and had 
confer*d upon him by that Prince's bounty (in 
conſideration of his eminent ſervices in the 
wars) the Caſtle and Barony of Homet in Nor- 


well as England. Not far from hence is Ald-' P 
worth, where are certain tombs, and ſtatues up- beth built a very beautiful ſeat, {and where now 


And now at 
length the Thames meets with the Kennet, which, 
as I ſaid before, waters the ſouth-ſide of this [of it. 


to the Marſhals of E 
arry Treaſurer of the Houſhold to Q. Eliza- 
is the ſeat of the Lord Craven ;] and Benham 
Valence, ſo call'd, from its belonging to Willi- 
am Valence Earl of Pembroke;) comes to Spi- 


which, retaining its name to this day, is call'd 
Spene : but inſtead of a town, is now a poor 
little village; ſcarce a mile from Newbury, a 
noted town, that had its riſe out of the ruins 


| New Borough, in regard to Spine the more anti- 


the name in a part of Newbury, which is {till call'd 


its original from Spine, that the inhabitants 
of Newbury own the little village Spene for their 
mother, tho* Newbury (compar' d with Spene) is 
in point of building and neatneſs a very conſi- 
derable town, much enrich'd by cloathing, and 
commodiouſly ſeated upon a plain, with the 
river Kennet running through it. Ar the Nor- 


Ernulph de Heſdin Earl of Perch, whoſe 


ngland, where Thomas! Fer 


— = | 


ent place, which is quite decay'd, but hath left 


man Conqueſt, this town fell to the ſhare of 2 
great Lib. In quifi- 
grand- aum. 


næ, an old town mention'd by Antoninus; Spinæ. 


For Newbury with us, is as much as the Newbury. 


Spinbam- lands. And if there were nothing elſe, Spinham 
it were enough to prove Newbury to have had lands. 


tn Fon Kale Nec de 
tbe of Lincoln, the Biſhop of 


io. ing, by 


2 — id . 
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ſnal and poſſeſſions too; which notweithſtand- 
much interceſſion he obrain'd again, 


fdr life. [Of late years, it is better known in 


our Hiſtories, on account of the E ments 
there between his Majeſty King Ch r, and 
the Parliament-Army, in the late Civil 
Wars.! - KETC | Mo bun; 


Tube Kennet continues its courſe from hence, 


I Derives, C. which-j| deriv'd its 


dos on all fides very ligh 


ment paſſed, to enable the 


* Hath got- 
ten, C. 


till within theſe few years, commonly 
Chaucer s Oak, under which he is faid to have 


and receives the little river Lamborn, which at 
its riſe imparts the name to a ſmall market- 
town, that in antient times belong d to Al- 
frith Ki been left him 
by .the 6 


ong'd to the Knightly 


Eſex Under-Treaſurer of England in Edward 
the:4th's time, and from thoſe of the ſame Sir- 
name in Eſſex, who have liv'd in great repute and 
honour there. From thence this little river runs 


- beneath Dennington, call'd alſo Dunnigton, a ſmall 


but very neat caſtle, ſeated on the brow of a 
woody hill, having a fine proſpect, and win- 
3 [which in the 
late Civil Wars. was a garriſon for the King. 
They ſay it was built by Sir Richard de Abber- 
bury Knight, founder alſo of God's-Houſe be- 
neath it, for the relief of the poor. After 
wards, it was the reſidence of Chaucer, then of 
the De /a:Poles; and, within the memory of 


- * the laſt = fave one, of Charles Brandon 
Duke of Suffalk. - | 


Here was an Oak, ſtanding 
called 


d many of his famous Poems. In the 
. of King Henry 8, an Act of Parlia- 


King to erect this 
Caſtle into an Honour. 80 


And: now the Kennet having run a long way, 
paſſes by Aldermaſton, which Henry 1. gave to 
Robert Acbard, from whoſe poſterity, by the 
De-la Mares, it came at ae by marriage to 
the Foſters, * 5 family. At laſt it runs 
into the Thames, having firſt, with its windings, 
encompals'd a great This lit- 


part of Reading. 


tle city. or town of Reading (call d in Saxon] 


Rpeadyze, from Rhea, that is, the River, or 
from the Britiſh word Redin, ſignifying Fern, 
which grew in great plenty hereabous; [but by 
the Saxon Annals called Reading, Rzving, 
and Redinz;)] for the neatneſa. of its ſtreets, 
and the fineneſs of its buildings, for its riches, 
and the reputation it “ got for making of 
cloath; goes beyond all the other towns of 
this County. [But of later years, the conve- 


nience of the river giving great encouragement 


to the Mault - trade, they apply themſelves eſ- 


pecially to that, and find it turn to ſo good ac-| Bi 


| count, that their employment about Cloath is 
in great meaſure laid aſide. For whereas they 


have had formerly ſevenſcore Clothiers, now 


their number is but very ſmall.) And it hath 
loſt its greateſt ornaments, the beautiful Church, 


and a ve 


antient Caftle. For, Aſſerius tells 
us, that 


e Danes kept poſſeſſion of this Caſtle, 


when they drew a ditch between the Kennet and 


Inglefield. 


the Thames, and that they retreated hither, af- 
ter King Ethelwolph had routed them at Ingle- 
field, a little village in the neighbourhood which 
gives name to a noble and antient family. - But 


lain at it was demoliſh'd by 
Gee, his it had been a place of refu 
1 e e, that 
-wholikewiſe held the manour of Hemp- | maing of it, but 
—_ «by Rok of before,) as did his | ſtreet. ¶ Where this Caſtle ſtood, * Leland fays, „ ;.;..... 
ſucceſſors Marſhals of England, till Roger Bigod he c 
hx his obſtinacy loſt his honour of Earl 


II and endow it with Readi 


for King Stephen's 


It is probable, that ſome part of the Abbey 
was wo yas Rer. N ef night 
haps be upon the t where the Abbey 
as: * Now. hike bs G much as a tradition 
of any Caſtle, that ever was there: only about 
the precincts of the Abbey, are ſome figns 
Fortifieations; but thoſe they affirm to have 
been caſt-up no longer fince, than the laſt Civil 
Wars; and the tracks alſo of the two Baſtions 
are according to the modern of fortifica- 
tion. However, the Coins found there are an 
evidence of the Antiquity of the place (one 
3 of gold, and another of braſs ;) 
ut of what People, I have not learn d.] Near 


the Caſtle, King Henry 1. 3 pull'd down 
y by 


a little Nunnery (founded former Queen 
expiate certain crimes,) built a 


Alfritha, to. „ 

moſt magnificent Abbey for Monks, and en- 
rich'd it with great Revenues. Which Prince, 
to uſe the very words of his Charter of Foun- 
dation, becauſe three Abbeys in the kingdom of Eng- 


land were formerly for their. fins deftroy'd, that is, 


Reading, Chelſea, and Leonminſtre, and were 


long in Lay-mens hands; did by the advice of 
the Biſhops, found a new Monaſtery at Reading, 

ing, Cheliea, and Leon- 
minſtre. In this Abbey, was inter'd the Foun- 
der himſelf King Henry, together with his 
daughter Maud, as * 

o* { 


ſtory of the place; ome report that ſhe 


King Henry 2. (becauſe. 


nothing now. re- 
bare name in the next 


of 


by the private Hi- A 


not exactly diſcover; but imagines Ms. 
Mar- it might ſtand at the weſt-end of Caftle-ſtreet.. 


was bury' d at Becc in Normandy. She, as well ae 


as that Lacedzmonian Lady Lampido, men- 
tion'd Pliny, was a King's Daughter, a 
King's Wife, and a King's Mother: that is, 
Daughter of this Henry 1, King of England, 
Wife of Henry 4, Emperor of Germany, and 
Mother of Henry 2, King of England. Con- 
cerning which, take here a Diſtich inſcrib'd 
upon her tomb, in my judgment ingenious 
enough: 6 


Magna ortu, majorque viro, ſed maxima 
partu, | 


Hic jacet Henrici filia, ſponſa, parens. 


Great born, match'd greater, greateſt - brought 
n 
Here 1 1 8 Daughter, Wife, and Mother's 


And ſhe might well be counted greateſt and 
moſt happy in her iſſue. For Henry 2. her ſon 
(as Joannes Sariſburienſis, who liv'd in thoſe 
times, hath obſerv'd) was the beſt King of Britain, 


and the moſt fortunate Duke of Normandy and A- 


quitain ;, and as well in great ations, as conſpicu- 


ous virtues, above all others. How valiant, bow 


magnificent, how wiſe and modeſt he was, almoſt from 
g very infancy, Envy it ſelf can neither conceal nor 


diſſemble, ſince his actions are ſtill freſh in our memory, 
and illuſtrious ; fince he hath extended the monuments 


of hisValour from the bounds of Britainto the Marches 
of Spain. And in another place, concerning the 
ſame Prince: Henry 2. the mightieſt King that ever 
was in Britain, thunder'd it about Garumna, and 
befieging Tholouſe with ſucceſs, did not only ſtrike 
terror into the inhabitants of Provence as far as the 
Rhoſne and Alps, but alſo by demoliſhing their ſtrong- 
holds, and ſubduing the people, made the Princes of 


France and Spain to tremble, as if he threaten'd uni-. 


verſal Conqueſt. Iwill add, if you pleaſe, a word or 
| eg , wo 
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two relating to the ſame Prince, out of Giral-|” 
dus Cambrenſis: From the Pyren4an Mountains to | 


' the weſtern bounds and fartheſt limits of the northern 


vas converted into a Royal Seat; adjoynin 


Ocean, this our Weſtern Alexander bath fretebed 
forth his arm. As far therefore as nature in theſe 
parts hath enlarged the Land, ſo far bath he extend- 
ed bis viftories. the bounds of his Expeditions 
were ſought for, ſooner wou d the globe of the tarth 
fail than they end; for where there is valour and 
reſolution, Lands may poſſibly be wanting, but victo- 
ries can neper fail; matter for triumphs may be 
wanting, but triumphs themſelves never. How great 
an alben to his glories, titles, and triumphs wa, 
treland ! With how great, and how laudable Con- 
rage, did he pierce thro* the very ſecret and unknown 
places of the Ocean ! But take here an old verſe 
upon his death, which fully expreſſes in ſhort, 


both all this, and alſo the glories of his fon 


King Richard 1. | 


Mira cano, ſol occubuit, nox nulla ſecuta 
WT res 


; Strange ! the Sun ſet, and yet no Night | 
| enſu'd, . 
For Richard was ſo far from bringing night; 
upon this our Nation, that, by his Victories in 


Cyprus and Syria, he enlighten'd it with brighter 


beams of glory. But this by way of digreſſion. 
Let us now return from perſons to places. This 
Monaſtery, wherein King Henry 1. lies inter'd, 


to which, + ſtood a very fine ſtable, ſtor'd with 


noble horſes of the King's; [but all theſe are 
now demoliſhed, probabl 


in the late Civil 


Wars; the buildings which remain, being very 


far from anſwering ſuch a Character] Concer- 
ning this place, take the Verſes of a Poet, 


who, deſcribing the Thames as running by 
it, ſays, | 


Hint ow exiguum Chawſey, properatque vi- 
* 

Redingum nitidum, texendis nobile pannis. 

Hoc docet Ælfredi noſdri victricia figna, 

Begſcegi cædem, calcata cadaveri Dani: 

Utque ſuperfuſo maduerunt ſanguine campi. 

Principis hic Zephyro Cauroque parentibus 
orti Hon 

Cornipedes crebris implent hinnitibus auras, 

Et gyros ducunt, greſſus glomerantque ſu- 

© perbos, | | 

Dum cupiunt neſtri Marlis ſervire lupatis. 

Hæccine ſed pietas? beu dira piacula, pri- 
mum | 

Neuſtrius Henricus ſitus, hic inglorius urna 

Nunc jacet ejettus, tumulum novus advena 
querit | 

Fruſtra ; nam regi tenues invidit arenas 

Auri ou fames, Regum metuenda ſepul- 
chris. 


Thence little Chawſey ſees and haſtens on 

To Reading, fam'd for Cloth, an handſome 
Town, | Tg 

Here #ltfred's troops their happy valour 
ſhow'd, | | 

On ſlaughter'd Beg /ceg and his Pagans 
trod, | 

And drown'd the meadows in a purple 
flood. | 

Here too in ſtate the Royal courſers ſtand, 

Proud to be govern'd by our Mars's hand. 

Full ſtrerch'd for race they take their eager 
round, | 

And neighing fill the air, and trampling 
ſhake the ground, | 

Vor. I. | 


0 


miles diſtant from Reading. 


g|ginally 


But where, poor baniſh'd Virtue, art thou 
| goner 
Hete Henry lies without a ſingle ſtone, 

n alas, with common dead too 


_ . 100N, - e 
So fatal avarice to Kings appears, | 
It ſpares their Crowns more than their Se- 

© pulchres, PEA. 


[From this Town, Sir Jacob Aſtley, for his 
eminent Services to King Charles the firſt, was 
by that Prince created Lord Ai of Reading. 
And in the year 1716, William Cadogan, who 
had greatly ſignaliz d his Valour and Conduct, 
under our famous General John Duke of Marl- 
borough, in the courſe of the French War, 
was advanc'd to the honour of Baron of Read- 
ing; and afterwatds in the year 1718, to the 
honour of Baron of Oakley, Viſcount Caverſham, 
and Earl Cadogan ; the laſt mentioned Place, 
viz. Caverſham 'or Cauſham, being the Place 
of his Lordſhip's Reſidence, and not above two 
Near which, philoſoph. 
ſome yeats ſince, was diſcover'd a large Stratum Trantact. 
of Oyſter-ſbells, lying on a bed of green ſand, Numb. 201, 
and extending to five or ſix Acres of ground; | 
with a bed of bluiſh Clay immediately above 
it. Among theſe, divers fave been found, with 
both the valves or ſhells lying together; and 
tho', in mores them, one of the valves hath 
frequently broke off from its fellow, it is plain, 
by comparing and joyning them, that they ori- 

Belo d to each other.] | 
Scarce half”; a mile from Reading, among fine 
green Meadows, the Kennet joyns the Thames 
which by the conflux being now broader, 
ſpreads it ſelf towards the north, by Sunning, 
little village, that one would wonder ſhoul 
ever have ; the See of eight Biſhops, who 
had this County and Wiltſhire for their Dio- 
ceſe; yet our Hiſtorians tell us it was, The 
ſame was afterwards tranflated by Herman to 
Sherburn, and at laſt to Saliſbury ; to which Bi- 
ſnoprick this place ſtill belongs. Not far off, 
ſtands Læurence Waltham, where the foundati- Laurence 
ons of an old fort are to be ſeen, and Roman Waltham. 


a Sunning, 


. [coins are often dug up. Thence the Thames 
ro 


aſſes by [ Hurley, from which place Sir Richard Hurley. 
pron in the third year of King Charles 
the firſt, was advanced to the dignity of a Ba- 
ron of this Realm, by the title of Lord Love- 
lace of Hurley: then by] Biſtlebam, contracted Rinleham 
now into Biſham, at firſt the Eſtate of the Biſnam. 
Knights-Templars, then of the Montacutes, who 
built a little Monaſtery here; afterwards, of 


that famous and worthy Knight Sir Edward gir Edward. 


Hobey, a perfoif to whom I owe a very particu- Hobey. 
lar reſpect, and whoſe · more than ordinary ob- 
ligations are, and always will be, ſo much the 
ſubject of my thoughts, that I can never poſſibly 
forget them. | 

The Thames, leaving Biſham, fetches a com- 
paſs, to a little town call'd in former ages Southe- 
alington, now Maidenhead, * from I know not what Maidenhea1. 
Britiſh Maiden's head; one of thoſe eleven“ 4 cullu ca- 
thouſand Virgins, who, as they returned home“, &c. 
from Rome with Ur/u/a their Leader, ſuffer'd 
Martyrdom near Cologne in Germany, from that 
ſcourge of God, Attila. Neither is the town 
of any. great. antiquity ; for no longer ago than 
+ our great grandfathers time, there was a ferry, + So ſaid. 
in a place ſomewhat higher, at Babham's-end. ann. 1907» 


But, after they had built here a wooden bridge 


upon piles, it began to have inns, and to be ſo 

frequented, as to outvie its neighbouring mo- 

ther Bray; a much more ancient place, as ha- 

ving given name to the whole Hundred. I have 

long been of opinion, that the Bibroci, who Bibroci, 
". 4 D | ſubmit- 
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Wind ſor. 


® Perhendi- 


na ioni. 


every where, neither craggy, nor over high; 


The outer Court hath at it's entrance a ſtately 


Order oſ the 
Garter. 


I bat 


ſame time 7ohn King of France, and David 


and encouraging of military Virtue, with ho- 


ſubmitted themſelves to Ceſar's 
habited theſe parts; and why ſhou'd I not 
think ſo? Here are very clear and plain remains , 


of the name; alſo, Bribrafte in France, is now | 


contracted into Bray; and not far from hence 


protection, in- 


and in French, HONI SOIT QUIT MAL 
Y PENSE, and faſten the ſame with a buckle 
of gold, as a token of Concord and a of 
the ſtricteſt Amity, to the end there make be 
among them a kind of Conſociation and commu- 


| 
Cæſar croſs'd the Thames with his Army (as l [nity of Virtues, Others refer it to the Gar- 


ſhall ſhew in it's proper place,) when thefe parts 
ſubmitted to him. ul 
for the Bibroci elſewhere, ever ſo diligently, he 
wou'd, 1 believe, hardly find them. 

Among theſe Bibroci, flouriſhes }indeſor, in Sax. 
on [ Windleropra, Wmblepoupe, Windle and 


Windlerhopa, perhaps from the winding ſhore; 
oyne in that language ſignifying a bant or Pore. ] 
It is term'd Windle-ſhora in King Edward the 


Confeſſor's Charter; who in theſe very words 
made a Grant of it to Weſtminſter : To 7he 
praiſe of Almighty God, T have granted as an en- 
dowment and perpetual inheritance, to the uſe of thoſe 
ferve the Lord, Windleſhora, with its appur- 
tenances. And I have read nothing more ancient 
concerning Windſor. But the Monks had not 
held it long, when William the Norman, by 
3 it back to the Crown. For 
thus his Charter runs: With the conſent and fa- 
vour of the Venerable the Abbot of Weftminſter, I 
have enter d into a compoſition about Windſor's be- 
ing in the poſſeſſion of the Crown, becauſe that place 
feems commodious for the King, by reaſon of the 
nearneſs of the river, and the foreſt for bunting, and 
many other conveniencies; being likewiſe a place fit for 
the King's Retirement: in lieu whereof, I have 


granted them Wokendune and Ferings. Scarce] Geo 


any Royal Seat can have a more pleaſant fitua- 
tion, For from an high hill, it hath a moſt 
delightful proſpect all round. Its front over. 
looks a long and wide Vale, chequer'd with 
corn fields and green meadows, clothed on each 
fide with groves, and water'd with the calm 
and gentle Thames. Behind it, there ariſe hills 


adorn'd with woods, and, as it were, conſecra- 


ted by Nature to the Exerciſe of Hunting. The 
leaſantneſs of it hath drawn many of our 


rinces hither, as to a retiring Fer: and 
here King Edward 3. (that potent Prince was 
born, to conquer France: who built new from 
the ground a Caſtle, in bigneſs equal to a little 
City, fortified with ditches, and towers of 
ſquare ſtone; and, having preſently after ſub- 
du'd the French and the Scots, he kept at the 


King of Scots, Priſoners here. This Caſtle is 
divided into two Courts. The inner, which 
looks towards the Eaſt, contains in it the 
King's palace; than which, if you conſider the 
contrivance of the buildings, nothing can be 
more ſtately and magnificent. On the north 
ſide, where it looks __— to the river, Queen 
Elizabeth added a moſt pleaſant Terraſs Walk. 


Chapel, dedicated by King Edward 3, to the 
bleſſed Virgin Mary and St. George of Cap- 
padocia; but it was brought to it's 
magnificence by King Edward 4. [In our 
time, the Lodgings, Hall, Chapel, &c. have been, 
at vaſt expence, exceedingly adorned, and 
beautified with curious Paintings, and other 
noble Improvements, ] 3 

Here, King Edward 3. (for the adorning 
nours, rewards, and glory, ) inſtituted a moſt 
noble ſociety of Knights, which (as ſome re- 


port) from his own Garter, given for the Sig- 


nal in a battle that proved ſucceſsful, he ſtiled 
Knights of the Garter. They wear on their left 


leg, a little below the knee, a blue Garter, car-| 


rying this Motto embroider'd in letters of gold, 


Certainly, ſhould one ſeek | of Saliſbury 


8 | 


ter of the Queen, or rather bf Jean Counteſs 
(a Lady of incomparable beauty) 
that fell from her as ſhe was dancing, and was 
taken up by the King: at which the Nobles 
that ſtood about him, laughing, the King told 
them, That -the time ſhould ſhortly come, 
when the higheſt honour imaginable ſhould be 
paid to that Garter, This is the common re- 
portz neither need it ſeem a mean original, 
conſidering that, as one ſaith, Nobilitas ſub a- 
more jacet, i. e. Love carries in it a Nebleneſs of 
mind. There are ſome too, who make the 
Inſtitution of this Order, much more anci- 
ent; aſcribing it to King Richard 1, and per- 
ſuading themſelevs that King Edward only re- 
viv'd itz how truly, I know not. Yet in the 
very book of the firſt Inſtitution, which Willi- 
am Dethick Garter Principal King at Arms gave 
me a ſight of (a Gentleman very inquiſitive af- 
fer every thing relating to Honour, and the No- 

ly) 
his Army againſt the Turks and Saracens, Cy- 
prus and Acon, and was weary of ſuch lingring 
delays, while the fiege was carried on with a wonder- 


ration (by the apparition, as it was thought, of St. 
rge,) it came into bis mind, to draw upon the 
s of ſome choſen Knights of his, a certain tach 
ple 7 be Rag” then ready at hand, where- 
being minded of the future glory promiſed them i 
they — they might be af pi behave £4 
ſelves with courage and reſolution : in imitation of 
the Romans, who had ſuch variety of crowns, where- 
with, upon ſeveral accounts, they preſented and bo- 
nour'd their ſoldiers; that by inſtigations and al- 
lurements of this kind, cowardice might be ſhaken off, 
and x alcur and bravery might ſpring 75 and ſhow 
elves with greater vigour and reſolution. 
owauer, the mightieſt Princes of Chriſten- 
dom have reckon'd it among their greateſt ho- 
hours to be choſen into this Order; and ſince 
it's firſt inſtitution, there have been already ad- 


ty fix Knights) * twenty eight Kings or there- 


term'd Sovereigns thereof; not to mention a great 


own the names of thoſe who were firſt admit- 
ted into this Order, and are commonly call'd 
the Founders of the Order; for their glory ought 
never to be obliterated, who in thoſe: days had 


and Bravery, and were upon that account di- 
ſtinguiſhed, and advanced to this honour. 


Edward the third, King of England. 
Edward his eldeſt Son, Prince of Wales. 
Henry Duke of Lancaſter. 
Thomas Earl of Warwick, 
Capdall de Buche. ; 
Ralph Earl of Stafford. 
William Montacute Earl of Saliſbury. 
Roger Mortimer Earl of March. 
Jobn Liſle. 
Bartholomew Burgwaſh. 
obn Beauchamp. 
obn de Mobun. 
Hugh Courtney. 
. Thomas Holland, 
Jobn Grey, © 
| Richard 


we read thus: When King Richard led. 


ful deal of trouble: at length, upon à divine inſpi- 


mitted into this Order (which conſiſts of twen- , 


very few Equals in point of military Valour 
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Agareros. 


22, C. 
abouts, beſides our Kings of England, who are Sovereigns. 


many Dukes, and other perſons of the greateſt Founders of 
quay. And here, it will not be amiſs, to ſet che Order. 
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Wickham did arrogantly challenge 


"8. 4K 
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Richard Fitz-Simon. 
Miles Stapleton. - Fo, | 
Thomas Walle. | 


enry Eme. . 
Zanchet Dabridgecourt, 
* Walter Pavely. 


On the left-ſide of the Chapel, are the hou- 
ſes of the Warden or Dean, and the twelve 
Prebendaries. On the right-ſide, is a building, 
much of the nature of the Grecian Prytaneum, 
in which twelve aged ſoldiers, Gentlemen born, 
are maintained. Theſe wear conſtantly a ſcar- 
let gown, reaching down to their ankles, with 
a purple mantle over it; and are bound to be 
at Divine Service, and to offer up their prayers 
to God daily for the Knights of the Order. 
Between the two Courts, there riſes a high 
mount, on which the Round Tower ſtands; and 
hard by it, ſtands another lofty Tower, called 
Winchefter-Tower, from William of Wickbam Bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter, whom King Edward 3. 
— overſeer of the work. Some report, that 
Wickham, after he had built the Tower, cut 
theſe words (which are not to be expreſs'd with 
the ſame turn in Latin) on a certain inner wall, 
This made Wickham. Which ſentence, in the 


_ Apophthegm. Engliſh tongue, that ſeldom makes any diſtin- 


ion of caſes, bears ſuch a doubtful conſtructi- 
on, as renders it uncertain, whether he made 
the Caſtle, or the Caſtle made him. This was 
carried to the King by ſome ſecret Backbi- 
ters, and fo repreſented to his prejudice, as if 
to himſelf all 
the honour of the building. Which when the 
King took ill, and ſharply chid him for z he 
made this anſwer, that he had not arrogated to 
himſelf che honour of ſo magnificent and royal 
a Palace, but only accounted this piece of work 
the foundation of all his Preferments. Neither 
bave I (continued he) made this Caſtle, but this Ca- 
file hath made me, and, from @ mean condition, bath 
advanc d me to the King's favour, and to riches, and 
boneurs. Under the caſtle towards the Weſt and 
South, lies the town, indifferent large and po- 
lous: ſince King Edward the 3d's time this 
ath been growing into repute z and the other, 


Old Windſor. which ſtards further off, now call'd Old Wind- 


for, hath by little and little fallen to decay: in 
which (in the reign of William 1, as we read 
in his book) there were an bundred * houſes, uubere- 


+ De Gablo. of two and twenty were exempt from tax T; out of 


Exton. 


Barons of 
Windſor, 


the reſt there went thirty ſhillings. Here is nothing 
elſe, worth the mentioning, except [the beauti- 
ful ſeat of the Duke of St. Albans; and] Eaton, 
which lies over againſt Windſor on the other 
ſide of the Thames, and is joyn'd to it by a 
wooden bridg. It hath a fine College, and a 
noted School for Humanity learning, founded 
by King Henry 6; wherein, beſides the Provoſt, 
eight Fellows, and the Choir, ſixty Scholars 
are maintain'd, and taught Grammar, and in 
due time are prefer'd to the Univerſity of 


Cambridge. But this is reckon'd in Bucking-| - 


hamſhire. There remains nothing more to be 
ſaid of Windſor, but that there is an honoura- 
ble family of Barons, ſirnam'd de Windſor, who 
derive their original from Walter ſon of Other, 
Caſtellane of Windſcr in the reign of King 
William 1; from whom likewiſe, Robert Glover 


Somerſet-Herald (a perſon very induſtrious and | 


ſkilful in the art of Heraldry) hath prov'd, 


that the Fitageralds in Ireland, Earls of Kildare | 


and Deſmond, are deſcended.- And now let it 

not be thought troubleſome to run over theſe 

verſes 15 Windſar, taken out of The Mar- 
of Tame 


riage 


and Hir, written ſome years ſince 3 


in which Father Thames endeavours to cele- 


brate the dignity of the 2 
* Queen Elizabeth, then keeping her Court 


ce, and the Maje- 


Jam Windeſore ſurgunt in culmina ripe 

Turrigere, celſa lambentes vertice cælum. | 

Quas uli conſpexit doctæ + gratatus Etone, 1 

Que fuit Orbiliis aiming plett: 

Ceruleum caput ille levans, ita farier infit. 

Aerias moles, gradibus fargentia dag 

Ferratos poſtes, pinnas, vivaria, vere 

Perpetuo Letos campos, Zephyrdque colent 

Florentes hortos, regum cunabula, regum 

Auratos thalamos, regum preclara ſepulchra, 

Et quecunque refers; nunc, Windeſora, re» 

erre 

Define, Cappadocis guanguam ffs clara Ge 

Militid, proceriimque cobors chlamydata * 
tenti 

Cin#ta periſcelidi ſuras, te lumine tanto 

Illuftret, tantis radiis perftringit & orbem; 

Ut jam Pbryræum ſdernat * Ne. pellus, 

Contemnat cochleis variatos Gallia torques, 


4: | 
Solaque militie fit ſplendida gloria veſtræ 
Define mirari, Leteri define tandem. _ © 
Omnia concedunt uni, ſuperatur in uno 
Quicquid habes, tibi major honos, tibi gloria 


er, 
Accola quod noſtræ ripe ſiet incola vobis 


a (Simulque ſuo quaſi poplite - Queen eps 
exo 

T_ Placidè ſubfidet, & inde profa- 
Elizabetha ſuis Diva & Dea ſola Britannis, 

Cujus inexhauſtas laudes fi carmine ngſtro 


Completti cuperem, Melibocco promptius Alpes 
Imponam, numertmque meas numeroſus are- 


Jas. 
Si * tacuiſſe velim, gquamcungue ta- 
cebo, 
Major erit; primos actus, veteriſque labores 
Proſequar ? ad feſe revacant præſentia mentem. 
Juſtitiam dicam ? magis at clementia ſplandet. 
Vietrices referam vires ? plus vicit inermis. 
Qudd pietas floret, quid non timet Anglia 
Martem, 
Qudd legi nemo, qudd lex dominatur & 
onmi, . 
vicini truci non ſervit Scotia Gallo, 


Exuit ky x ſuos ſilveſtris Hibernia mores, 


Onmnes t 


Criniger Ultonius quod jam miteſcere diſcit, 
Laus, ſibi ſola cadit, nil non debetur & illi; 


Crimina que pellunt, tantd que principe 


digne 

empla ſacro poſuerunt pectore Dive z 
Relligio ſuperos ſancte monet eſſe colendos, 
Juſtitia utilibus ſemper preponere juſtum 
Edocet; ut præceps nil fit, prudentia ſuadet; 


Temperies ut caſta velit, cupiatque pudica 


Inſtruit; immotam mentem conſtantia firmat. 

Hinc EADEM SEMPER, ret? ſibi vindi- Ducen Elita- 
cat illa. 

Proferat undoſo quis tantas carmine laudes ? 

Sola tenet laudum quicquid numerabitis omnes. 

Sit felix, valeat, vivat, laudetur, ametur; 

Dum mihi ſunt fluctus, dum curſus, dum mihi 
ripe, | 

Angligenim felix Princeps moderetur ba- 

_— Wy 
Finiat una dies mibi curſus, & ſibi vi- 
r | 


Now 


beth's Motto, 


mene 
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bank. fam d Windſor's towers 
ee 
5 Mount cher 
f moſt air. ö 
At this (but firſt does Eaton's walls ſalute, 
Where ſtern Orbilius governs abſolute, 
And in proud ſtate his birchen ſcepter 
, | | 
Thames lifts it's azure head, and thus he 
„ 1 
Windſor, no more thy ancient glories tell, 
No more relate the wonders of thy hill ; 
. Thy Forts, thy Fenns, thy Chapel's ſtate- 
ly pile: 
Thy Spires, thy ſmiling Fields, thy happy 
prings; | 
Thy Cradles, Marriage-beds, or Tombs of 
Kings. | 
Forget. the 3 thy noble ſtalls adorn, 
The Garter too by them in honour worn: 
Tho' that great Order found the firſt in 
fame : 
And fivells ſo high with mighty George's 
name, TP 
That Burgundy contemns her golden Fleece, 
And the light French their ſcallop'd chains 
deſpiſe. | | | 
| Rhodes, ab, and Elbe with ſhame diſown 
The painted Croſſes on their mantles 
OWN. 
Theſe glories now are all eclips'd by one, 
One honour vies with all thy old renown, 
wo on thy courts, and on my bank we 
ee S o% * * SEL . h 
Elizabeth (then Thames with bended knee 
Stoops low to pay obeyſance to her name; 


Now on the 


And thus goes on, pleas'd with his mighty 


theme.) 
Elizabeth, whom we with wonder ſtile 
The Queen, the Saint, the (Goddeſs of our 
Deg | 


+ 
Whoſe praiſe ſhould I endeavour to rehearſe 
Within the narrow bounds of feeble verſe; 
As ſoon huge Atbes might on Atlas ſtand 
MY w my ſtrength ; as ſoon my weary 
1 _—_ +. 


oy _ the endleſs globules of my 
an 
If an ce on purpoſe I'd conceal, 
What 7 pak by n the greateſt ſtill. 
If her paſt deeds inſpire my joyful tongue, 
Her preſen: actions ſtop th' imper fect ſong. 
Should her ſtrict juſtice fill my riſing 
„ Mongnt, © | 
Her mercy comes between and drives it out. 
Or was my ſubject her triumphant Arms, 
Alas! more trophies grace her conqu'ring 
charms. 3 
That virtues flouriſn, and the peaceful 
Wn; ä a e < 
That all to laws are ſubject, laws to none: 
That Scotland hath refus'd the Gallick yoak, 
And Ireland all her ſavage arts forſook, 
That Ulfer's ſons at laſt reform'd appear, 
To her they owe; the fame belongs to 
her. | 
Virtues, that ſingle make us thro'ly bleſt, 
United, all adorn her princely breaſt. 
To heavin her Godlike mind Religion 
bears, | 
Juſtice to profit honeſty prefers. 
Deliberate prudence cautious thoughts in- 
ſpires, | 
And temp'rance guides her innocent de- 
fires. | 
Her ſettled conſtancy's unſhaken frame 


Deſerves the noble Motto, STILL THE 
SAME, 3 | 


high tops, and pierce the ut- - | 


But ab! my numbers all are ſpent in 


vain, 


And graſp at that they never can con- 
tain. ö 

Should ſome wild fancy all th' encomiums- 
joyn 1 5 

1 worth could ere deſerve, or poet 
eign, 8 

The Panegyrick would be ſtill too 
mean. | 

O may her years increaſe with her re- 

| nown, | 8 | 

May conſtant joys attend her peaceful 
Crown, | 

While I my ſtreams or banks can call my 
own ! | 


And when ſhe dies (if Goddeſſes can die) 
May I ſtraight fail, and be for ever dry! 


[Not far from Windſor, on a hill calPd St. 

onard's-hill, have been diſcover'd great num- St Leonard's 

bers of Antiquities, ſuch as Coins, Inſtruments bill. 

of War, and an ancient Lamp. 

The reſt of Barkſbire, ſouthward from Wind- 

ſor, and ſhadow'd with woods and groves, is 

commonly call'd Windſor-Foreft, and is but Windſor- 

thinly planted with villages (of which Oking- ues 

bam is the moſt noted, for bigneſs, and it's 
cloathing-trade;) but is well ſtock'd every 

| where with game. [Nor is there any other 

thing remarkable in this part, except a large 

Camp at Eaft-hamſtead, commonly called Czſar*s Ha ham- 

Camp.] Now (ſince we have often ſpoke of flead. 

Foreſts already, and ſhall hereafter have occaſi r. 

on to ſpeak of them; if you deſire to khow what 4 Fore 

a Foreft is, and whence the name comes, take it 

here out of the Black Book of the Exchequer. * Af called. 

Foreſt, is a ſafe harbour for beaſts; not of every ſort, 

but for ſuch only as are wild: not in every place, but 

in ſome certain places fit for that purpoſe : whence it 

is call d Foreſta, quaſi Fereſta, that is, Ferarum 

ſtatio. And it is incredible, how much ground 

the Kings of England have ſuffer'd every where 

to lie waſte, and have ſet apart and enclos'd 

for Deer; or, as our writers term it, have affo- 

reſted. Nor can I believe, that any thing was 

the cauſe, but am immoderate delight in * hunt- 9, for fnd- 

ing (tho ſome attribute it to want of people; for ing che Court 


- 


A ubr. Mon. 


Tit. 


ſince the Daniſh times they have continually fe- in Veniſon. 


reſted more and more places, and, for the pre- 
ſervation of the Game there have impoſed very 
ſtrict laws, and appointed a Chief-Ranger or Fo- 
reſter, to take cognizance of all cauſes relatin 

to the Foreſts; who might puniſh, with loſs of 
life or limb, any one that ſhould kill the Deer 
in any Chaſe or Foreſt. But Joannes Sariſburi- 
en/is ſhall briefly relate theſe things, in his own 
words, out of his Polycraticon : That which will 
make you more admire ; to lay gins for birds, to lay 
ſnares, to allure them with ſprings or pipe, or to en- 


Chicf-ranger. 


| trap them any manner of way, is by proclamation 


often made a crime, puniſhable with forſeiture of 
goods, or loſs of limb and life. You have heard, 
that the fowls of the air and fiſhes of the ſea, are 
common. But theſe are the King's, and are claimed, 
by the Foreſt-Law, where ere they fly. Withhold 
thine hand, and forbear, leſt thou fall into the Huntſ- 
man's hands, and be puniſh'd for Treafon. The Huſ- 
bandmen are debarr'd their Fallows, whilſt the Deer 
have liberty to ſtray abroad; and, that their feedings 
may be enlarg d, the Farmer is cut ſhort of the uſe of 
his own grounds. What is ſown or planted they keep 
from the Country man, and paſturage from the Gra- 
ziers; and throw the Bee-hives out of the Flowry 
Plots; nay, even the Bees themſelves are ſcarce ſuf- 
fer'd to enjoy their natural liberty. Which courſes; 
ſeeming too inhuman, had often been the occa- 
ſion of great diſturbances, till, by the Barons 
| revolt, 


* _ te Charta ae Foreſta Was extorted from 


b. 
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into a Monarchy, wobich nevertheleſe, aft 
decrepit, and vaniſb d. So that herein toe ſee it daily c 


2 By old Windſor park corner. 


FARKS HIRE 


Weſt-Saxons, which they in their 


2 . and others Viſi-Saxones, from their 
Gothi. Theſe at length, when the Engliſh E 


nobleft Families, as the ſhoots 
rity ; and in the end, by little and litle, fade and 


More rare Plants growing wild in Bark-| 


ſhire. 


Myrtus Brabantica five Elzagnus Cordi Ger. 
Gaule or Dutch Myrtle. See the Synonymes in 4x 
Park. p 


R.. & alis fers cinercis J. B. 5 
nos orchis 2 hiante cucullo minor C 

latifolia: minor Park. major altera Ger. The man 
Orchies. On Cawſham hills by the Thames fide, not 


en n 8 Duroerigns Bd, * 
the Seomeignty here in Briteis, d to the King the 


calPd * Weape-veaxan-juc, as i 
» from. Cerdic's. grandfather, who laid the foundation, 


of Plants, ROI OR their tims of flowering, and man- 


Henry 31 * ban el abrogated thoſe A 

gorous laws, he thers more equitable, | fe 
to which they whe. live within, rhe fi nies of ve}. 

Fareſts, are at this day bopnd to be conforma- 

= 3 two Juſtices were — * 

other over ſey Charter s Sen g hates Oak: by 
and both 7 homas Howard his brother: Which Thomas dy- 
all this County urvey- ing without iſſue male, the title of Earl of 
book of England) The Taine or King's Knight | Barkſhire deſcended to Henry-Bowes Howard, 
holding of him as Lord, whenſoever "op left to grandſon of William, who was fourth ſon of Tho- 
the King fet's Relief, all his Armour, one Horſe | mas the firſt Earl of Barkſhire, of this Family. 
112 and another without Sat. And 3 " 

either Hounds or Hawks, they were tendred ee ons 2 EEE i 
to the King ; that if be pleas'd, 3 8 wie 2 8 A 


| : 


of this Kingdom : whence ſome call them 


to 


their 4 it 
T the race of the e and 


Poly gonatum Ger. vulgare Park, latifolium vul- 
gare C. B. Polygonatum, vulgò _ Solo- 
monis F. B: Solomon's Seal, Ina the pcs to 
the Waſh at Newberry, and in divers ot 
25 Barkſbire. Obſerved by 12 

e Hor ſnell Chirurgeon in 

ieracium —— dictum an ifolium. 
Pulmonaria Gallica ſeu aurea anguſtifolia. Ger. 
emac. Narrow leav'd golden Lung wort. Found in 
an old Roman camp at Sidmonton near Nowberry. 
Ger. emac. p. 305. 


far from Reading. 


Var. I. 


called them/alves Sei Seax- 
ri is the 

weſtern ftuation; a the WefternGoths ore nan Viſke tree Suxon 

redutd the Sams Hept ar chy *"e- 


Holmſdale. 


Stone ſtreet. 


Okeley. 
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5 PST7 E XT the Attrebatii to the Eaft, the Regni (calPd by Ptolemy Pie, inbabi- 
IT SIA] 72d thoſe Counties which we now call Surrey and Southſex ; with the ſea coaſt 
. | i of Hamſhire. As to the Etymology of the name, I am inclin'd70 conceal my pre- 
ſent opinion; becauſe it is poſſible it may be as much out of the way, as if I 
affirm the du to be ſo called from their being a Regnum or Kingdom, to which 
the Romans granted the Privilege of continuing under Kingly government. For, 
as Tacitus tells us, Cogidunus King of the Britains bad certain Cities put un- 
der his Turi{difion, according to an ancient cuſtom of the R z with nv other 
Ol deffen but that they might have Kings their flaves. But this conjetture, to my ſelf 
$a one enero, and to ethers will ſeem abſurd ; and fo Igive it up. As 
for the Etymology of the Saxon names (which are of a later date) Treadily cloſe with them, ſince they have 
ſuch a clear appearance of truth : Namely, South-ſex from the South Saxons ; and Surrey from the South- 
erh fituation with regard to the river. For that this is the meaning of Suth-rey, no one can deny, who 


* 


confiders that + Over-rhey in the old Saxon ſignifies Over the river. | 1 re, in 
| | | Bank. Vid. 
Southwark, 


BU HARE ohm 


WURREY, call'd by Bede Suthri- | it is very plainly trac'd. Had not the civil 
WNW on, commonly Suthrey and Surry, | wars prevented, we might before this time 
by the Saxons, from it's ſituation | have had a more diſtin account of it: for 
con the South fide of the river, | Thomas Earl of Arundel and Surrey, had made 
— durrea (for dus with them ſignifies | ſome attempts towards the exact diſcovery of 
the South, and Ea a river;) joyns, on the its remains, tracing it from Arundel through all 
Weſt, to Barkſhire and Hamſhire, on the South | the deep country of Suſſex; but the wars co- 
to Suſſex, on the Eaſt to Kent; and on the North | ming on, hinder'd his further progreſs. ] 
it is waſh'd, and parted from Middleſex, by the] The Thames (to go along with the ſtream of 


river Thames. The County is not very large, | it) as ſoon as it has left Barkſhire, glides to 


but pretty rich, where it lies upon the Thames ; | Chertſey, call'd [in Saxon Leonrepize and] b ; 
and There it is an open hs, it is tolerably | Bede Ceroti Inſula. i. e. the Iſland of nr 
fruitful in corn, and more ſo in hay, eſpecially | but now it ſcarce makes a Peninſula, except in 

to the South, where a continu'd low vale runs | winter time. In this, as a place moſt retir'd 

along (call'd formerly from the woods, Holmſ-| from the commerce of the world, Frithwald, 

dale,) which a mixture of woods, fields, and | a petty King of Surrey under Wulpher King of tbe 666. 
meadows, renders exceeding. pleaſant. Here | Mercians (for fo he ſtyles himſelf in the Foun- 

and there, are long ridges of hills; the parks | dation Charter,) and Erchenwald Biſhop of 

are every where ſtor d with Deer, and the rivers| London, built a little Monaſtery in the in- 

with fiſh : which two afford the agreeable plea- } fancy of the Engliſh Church, which was for 
ſures of hunting and fiſhing. It is by fome| ſome time the Burying place of that moſt Re- 
compared to a coarſe garment, or cloth of a|ligious King, Henry 6; whom the York family, Henry 6. 
flight and coarſe make, with a | ora border ; | after they had dethron'd him, cut off, to make 

the inner part of the County being barren, |themſelves ſecure of the Crown, and bury'd 


but the outer, or as it were the Hem, more | him here without the leaſt mark of honour, 


fruitful. In the ſurvey of it, I will make the | But King Henry 7. removing him to Windſor, 

Thames, and the rivers that flow into it, my | bury'd him in a new Tomb with the ſolem- 

guides (by which means I ſhall omit nothing | nity becoming a King, and was ſuch an admi- 
memorable ; becauſe all the places of any note |rer of his Religion and Virtues (for he was an 

for antiquity, lie upon the rivers :) [having firſt | exact pattern of Chriſtian pry and patience, ) 

premiſed in general, that the moſt conſiderable | that he apply'd himſelf to Pope Julius, to have 
iece of Antiquity that this County affords us, | him put in the kalender of the Saints. And this Hiſtory of 

is the famous Roman way call'd Stone-ftreet, viſi- had certainly been done, if the Pope's ava- Canterbury. 

ble in ſeveral parts of it. Ir goes through. rice had not ſtood in the way, who demanded 

Darting Church yard; as they plainly find Y too large a ſum for the King's Apotheofis or Ca- 


digging the graves; and, between that place nonization z which would have made it look, 
and Stanſted, it is diſcover'd upon the hills, byj] as if the honour had not been pay'd, ſo much 
making of ditches. Afterwards, in the Pariſh | to the ſanctity of the Prince, as to the gold. 
of Okeley (which in winter is extremely wet) | 1 
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chi ounty ; n 
; made navigable by the induſtry” (among 
others) of a worthy Knight, Sir Richard We- 
ſton late of Sutton plate; ro whom the whole 
Shire is oblig' d, as fot this, ſo for ſeveral other 
„ improvements, particularly Clover and 1 
doine - Wey, running out of Hamſhire, doth at it's fi 
coming into Surrey viſit Feornbam, commonly 
ham. Farnham, ſo nam'd as being à bed of ferns; given 
by Ethelbald King of the Weſt-Saxons, f the 
Congregation of the Church of Mincbeſter. 
place it was, that about the year 893, 
King Alfred worſted the plundering Danes 
with a handful of men; and afterwards, when 
King Stephen had granted licence to all who 
ſided with him, to build Caſtles, Henry of 
Blois, his brother and Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
built a caſtle upon the hill that hangs over the 
town; which, becauſe it was a harbour for ſe 
dition, King Henry 3. demoliſh'd ; but after a 
long time, the Biſhops of Wincheſter, whoſe 
it is/to this day, rebuilt it. No far from hence, 


- 


«ly. at Waverly, William Gifferd Biſhop of Win- 
”" cheſter built a little monaſtery for Ciſtercian 
Monks. From thence the Hey [receiving a 
"fog, little river, on which ſtands Ovenford, where, in 


digging, hath been found old Engliſh money, 
lelminge. and alſo Rings; and then] running by Goget- 
minge, which King Alfred gave by will to E- 
thelwald, his brother's ſon; and not far from 
eſhull. Catteſbull manour, which Hamo de Catton held 
' to be Marſhal of the whores when the King ſt ould 
come into ihoſe parts; and at a little diſtance from 
[Haſcomb, in which Pariſh, on a place called 
Chapel-hill, are the Remains of an old Roman 
Camp; and from] Loſely, where, within a Park, 
1 faw a delicate ſeat of the Knightly family of 
the Mores : By theſe plates (I ſay) the Ve 
comes to Guilford, in Saxon Gulde-pond, and 
in ſome Copies Gegldford. It is now a market 
town of great reſort, and well ſtor'd with good 
Inns; but was formerly a Vill of the Engliſn- 
Saxon ray and was by Will given to Athel- 

i 


ley. 


EC wald, by his Uncle. There || was a houſe of 
o ſaid, the King's, (tho' * gone much to decay) and, 
. 1507 not far from the river, the ruinous walls of an 


old caſtle, which has been pretty large. In the 
middle of the town is a Church, the eaſt end 
whereof, being arch'd with ſtone, ſeems to be 
very ancient. Here (as we learn by Domeſ- 
day book) the King had ſeventy five + houſes, 
wherein one hundred ſeventy five men dwelt. But it is 
famous for nothing ſo much as the treachery 
and inhumanity of Godwin Earl of Kent, who 
in the year of our Lord 1036, when Alfred, 
King Ethelred's ſon, and heir to the Crown of 
England, came out of Normandy to demand 
his right, receiv'd him with ſolemn Afſurances 
of ſafety, but preſently treated him in ſuch a 
manner, as was very inconſiſtent with that Pro- 
miſe. For, in the dead of the night, ſurpri- 
zing the ſix hundred Normans which were 
the retinue of the Royal youth, he puniſh'd 
irary De. them as our Writers have it) by a Decimation : 
ation. not according to the ancient Rules of War, by 
drawing out every tenth man by lot, and then 
killing him : but killing nine, he diſmiſſed eve- 
ry tenth man; and afterwards, with the ex- 
edecima- tremeſt cruelty. F retith'd thoſe tenths which 
he had ſav'd. And as to Alfred himſelf, he 
deliver'd him to Harold the Dane, who firſt put 
out his eyes, and then clapt him in chains, and 
kept him in priſon to his dying day. [ This Place 
{noted heretofore for Clothing and Clothiers) 
hath given the Church of England ſince the 
Reformation two famous Prelates, George and 


t | bury, who fou fine Hoſpitals; 
ing | and lies bury in Trincy Church . | 


k 


— — — 

ob :. the one Archbiſhop, of Camters\ 
founded here a 

» 


| 
: 


that learned. Biſhop of Salisbury, his brot 
They were both ſons of a Clothier 3 and had 
A Sir Maurice Abbot, who was Lord May: 
or of London, at the ſame time when they | 
were Biſhops. Upon which trade this Obſer- 
vation hath been made, That ſeveral of the moſt, 
eminent families among the Nobility in this 
nation, have had their riſe from it. Here is a: 
curious Free ſchool founded by King Edward 
the 6th; to which (as alſo to. Haliol College in 
Oxford) one Hammond was a great Benefactor. 
This * gave the title of Counteſs, to Eu- 
beth Viſcounteſs of Keymelmeaky in Ireland, and: 
that of Earl to Jobs Maitland Duke and Earl” 
of Lauderdale. And, in the year 1683, Sir 
Francis North, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal 
of England, was advanced to the honour of 
Baron of Guilford. Near Guilford, upon the river 
Ma, is the Friery, lately the ſeat of 
Coltvall Eſquire, adjoyning to which is a delight- 
ful Park; both, at preſent, the poſſeſſion of the 
Lord Onſlow, who by marriage, hath made great, 
acceſſions to the ancient E fare of that honou- 
rable Family. Something nearer the Thames, is 
Staughton, the ſeat of a family of that NAMEgg aughton. 
whoſe Pedigree is probably as ancient as any in 
this County. But it is now at laſt out of that 
line, by the Death of Sir Lawrence Staughton, Ba- 
ronet, a young gentleman of great hopes. About 
two miles from Guilford is Clandon place, the unden. 
Seat of the Lord Oꝝſſcw. deſcended from Onflow - 
of Onflow hall in Shropſhire, an ancient Gentle- 
man's family. Their firſt ſettlement in this Coun- 
ty was at Knowle in Crandley ; thence they remo- 
ved to Clandon place, being pleaſantly ſituate on 
the edge of Clandon downe; from whence is a 

goodly proſpect into ten ſeveral Counties. It 
is well ſhaded with wood, and ſupply'd with 
good water, and hath been much improv'd by the 
late poſſeſſor, Sir Richard Onſlow, who was Speaker. 
of the honourable Houſe. of Commons, in the 
eighth year of the reign of Queen Anne, as his 
Anceſtor of both the names was, in the eighth 

ear of Queen Elizabeth; and who, as an Ac- 

nowledgement of his ſignal Services to his 
Country, and, particularly of his firm Adherence 
to the Proteſtalt Succeſſion in the Houſe of Ha- 
nover, was advanccd by his Majeſty King George, 
to the honour of Baron of this Raſen by the ti- 
tle of Lord Onſlow of Onſlow, and Clandon.] 

From Guilford, the Wey runs towards the 

north for a long way together, and meets with 
nothing memorable ; except Sutton, the ſeat of, 
the Weſtons Knights; Woking, a royal ſeat ; and ann. 1607 
Pyriford, where, f in our memory, Edward Earl Woking. 
of Lincoln and Baron Glinton, built a houſe [en-? oy 4 
cloſed with a pleaſant Park, well wooded ; 10 . 1657 
which belong iam Royalties, Fiſh ponds, and 
a delightful Decoy; now the ſeat of Denzill On- 
flew Eſq; youngeſt ſon of Sir Richard Onſlow, of 
Clandon place:] and in the neighbourhood is Ock + 
bam, where William de Ockham, that great Philo- vim de 
ſopher and Founder of the Nominals, was born, Ockhum. 
and had his name from the place; [now the ſeat 
of Sir Peter King, Lord Chief Juſtice of the Com- 
mon Pleas, a perſon of great Learning and Know- 
ledge.] But Where it comes to empty itſelf out of a 
double mouth into the Thames, we ſee Otelandes Otelandes. 
[once] a handſome ſeat of the King's, within a 
park; [but now ſo decayed, that it hardly Lears 
the figure of a good Farm houſe ; having been 
demoliſhed in the late Civil Wars.] Near this, 
Cæſar paſs'd the Thames, and enter'd the ter- = 2 
ritories of Caſſvelan. For this was the only KThames. 
place in the Thames formerly fordable, and 
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and the place at'this day, from thoſe Rakes, is 


the Michi chemfelves in 4 manner 

to Miet. Op her fide” of 
dug hody af the 
ven t and the b 


arp Rakes driven into the ound, and ſome of 
the fame fore were fader under water, ' The: 


river, a 


as thick as a man's thigh, an that being ſoder d 


with lead, they Hic in the bottom of the river im-] Pariſhes, 


moveable. But the Romans enter'd the river. 
with ſo much vigour and refolurion, that tho” 
they had only their heady above water, the Bri- 
tains-were not able to hear up againſt 
but were forc'd' to quit the bank, and file, It 
is —_— | ſhould be miſtaken in the place, 
becauſe here the river is fcarce- ſix foot ; 


call' Coway-fakes ; to which we may add, that 
Ceſar makes the bounds of „ where 


ted out; 
rſh bad plapred them-] 
it ſelf was fenced with] tue 0 


, (lays Bede) rs 208 this, day ;| 
it appears upon the view,” that each of them is 


Eaſe, to inſtruct the people | 
ies, who were at too great a di 
their own Pariſh Churches. Near this. p 
are certain Pitts, out of which Jett bas been 
ſometimes dug. 


, 
4 % 


thech. But to return towards the north; at the 


head of the river which runs inta the Vey, not 


far from Guilford, is Abinger 3 near the Church - Abinger: 


yard, whereof is a heap. or mount caſt up, which 
ſome imagine to have been a ſmall fortreſs rais'd 
by the Danes or Saxons. But it is plain, it was 
done by neither; but by the neighbouring peo- 


- he fixes this his paſage, to be t 80 miles ple, whom the high grounds on which they 
diſtant from that ſea which waſhes the eaſt part live, put under a neceſſity of contriving a pond 
of Kent, where he landed: Now, this ford we{to water their cattle; and this rubbiſh was 
ſpeak of, is at the ſame diſtance from the ſea ; thrown out of that place. The foremention'd 
and Lam the firſt that I know of, who has men-| river, riſing out of a hill hereabouts, runs to . 
tion'd, and ſettled it in it's proper place.] Albury, which (when but a mean ſtructure) was Albury. 
LS [Not far from hence, upon the Thames, is Wal- yet the delight of that 2 Themas ; 
» ow üs. ln, in which Pariſh is a great Camp of about] Earl of Arundel, a great lover of Antiquities ; 
. twelve Acres, ſingle work, and oblong. There is] who purchaſing this place of the Randylls, made 
a road lies thro? it, and it is probable, that Vallon] it his darling. Henry his Grandſon, Duke of 


1 + takes it's name from this remarkable Vallum.] Norfolk, had no leſs affection for it: he began r 
1 | Some few miles from Otelandes, towards the | there: a magnificent Pile, cut a Canal, planted 1 
| Mole riv. eaſt, the little river Mole haſtens into the Thames, | ſpacious Gardens and Vineyards, - adorn'd with 4 

' after it has croſs'd the Country from the ſou: | Fountains, Grots, c. But what is above all 

 __ thern bound; but, being ſtop'd at laſt in it's] ſingular and remarkable, is the - Deſign of an 

Anus, a river yay, by the oppoſition of hills, this, + like that | Hypog.eum, or Perforation, through a mighty hill, 
Teure, noble river of Spain Anas, forces open a paſ- and. |: ge enough at one end for a Coach to | | 
| n in ſage under ground, as if it were a Mole; from] 3 about a furlong or more in length, and ( 

Seld. Polyolb. it has the name. But there is nothing] leading 12 into A agreeable and pleaſant 

p. 26. famous upo was at firſt intended for a way to the 


| n the river; only, at ſome diſtance] valley. 
from it's head” (near the old military way of the — 4 but a rock at the ſouth end hinder'd 
Stanyfireat. Romans call'd Sramffrrat) is the town. Aclea, ] that deſign. This noble ſeat is enclos'd with 
Ockley. commonly cald Octiy, from the Oaks, Here, A Park, and much improv'd by the * ho- 
12 Athelwolph fon of Egbert (who, notwithſtand- | nourable Heneage Finch, now Earl of Ailes 
ing he had enter'd- into Holy Orders, did by |a perſon of great knowledge in the Laws and 
nſation from the Po cceed his father | Conſtitution of this Realm: who having pur- 
in the kingdom) engag'd the Daniſh army, with | chas'd it of the father of the preſent Duke of 
; ſucceſs (for he kill'd moſt of their braveſt men; Norfolk, is daily adding to its beauty. Nor is 
SZ _ tho with no great advantage to his country; I this place leſs celebrated for that famous Ma- 
_ - that Danifh Hydra till. ſprouting up a new. | thematician William Cughtred, who liv'd and 
| [Here alſo, is a certain cuſtom, obſerv'd time dy'd Rector of this Pariſh 3 wherein are alfo 
'., out of mind, of planting Roſe trees upon the the Remains of an ancient ſquare Roman u br. ls. 
graves, eſpecially by the young men and maids, | Building, and a Circle within it, ſuppos'd to be 
who have loft their lovers; ſo that this Church- a 7 T the ground pinnings of both which, 
yard is now full of them. It is. the more re- and alſo ſome of the baſes of the Pillars, were 
markable, becauſe we may obſerve it to have|plainly viſible in the laſt age, but have been 
deen anciently. us'd, both among the Greeks Tice dug up for the ſake of the Stones and 
and Romane; who were ſo very religious in it, Bricks; as in the preſent age, pieces of Ro- 
chat. we find it often annex d as a Codicil to] man tiles and bricks have been found on the 
their Wills; (as appears by an old Inſcrip- heath, where hath been a great deal of building 
tion at Ravenna, and another at Milan,) in old time. 8 | 
which they order'd Roſes to be yearly ſtrew'd] At a little diſtance from hence, is St. Mar- 8. Marcha“ 
and planted upon their graves. Hence, that |tba's Chapel, ſeated conſpicuouſly on a copp'd phapel. 
L. 1, Eleg. of * rtius, implying the uſage of b mountain. This ſeems to have been thrown up 
2. amidſt Roſes (Et tenerd poneret ofſa roſd:) and |by ſome fiery Eruption or Vulcano, as ſeveral 
old Anacreon ſpeaking of it, ſays, that it does [other ſuch 2 towards the edge of Su/- 
vexporg axpuwuvev, protetłt the dead.  |/ex confirm. Beneath this hill is Ch:ikvorth, the Chilworth. 
D on the edge of Suſſex is Okewood (all that |ſeat of Morgan Randyll Eſq ; owner of the moſt 
part ing formerly one continued wood of. Oaks, conſiderable Powder works brought firſt into 
where ſtands a deſolate Chapel of Eaſe to five England by George Evelyn Eſq;) and beſt Hop- 
large Pariſhes; three in Surrey, and two in Suſ- [gardens in England. Ard, not far off, is 7. ow- Tower-bill. 
ſex, built by Edward de la Hat, as appears by ſer Bill, the ſeat of the Brays, a very ancient 
a monument of the pious. Donor, who dy'd land honourable family. But to return to the 
1431. and lies bury'd. here. The revenues that Mole ;] a little way from the head of this ri- 
of right belong to it, are above 200 1. per Ann. ver ſtands Gatton, now hardly a village, tho Gatton. 
dut of which there is not allowed above twenty formerly a famous town. For an argument of 
; Nobles to one who now and then reads Pray- it's aptiquity, it ſhews Raman Coins dug up 
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e — two Burgeſſes to Parliament: 
Lower, is Rhie-gate, (1. S. accordi to our an- 
cient language, ibe courſe or chanel e a ſmall ri- 


ver) ſtanding 


4 Has, C. 


in which it 


in a vale, which runs a way 
_ eaſtward, and is call'd Holmeſ/dale probably 


Holm-trees, which abound very much 
— all this tract ;)] the inhabitants whereof, 
becauſe once or twice they defeated the plundering 


Danes, have this rhime in their own commen- 
„ . 


| The vale of Holmeſdall 
Never wonne, ne never ſhall. 


This Rbie-gate is more conſiderable for it's 
largeneſs, ti buildings: on the ſouth-ſige of 
it, is a park full of little groves z wherein the 
moſt noble Charles Earl of Nottingham, Baron 
of Effin , and Lord High Admiral of Eng” 
land, + had his ſeat ; and where formerly the 
Earls of Warren and Surrey built a ſmall Mo- 
naſtery. - On the eaſt ſide is a Caſtle 9 
upon a high ground, now neglected and decay 
with age; it was built by the ſame Earls, and 
is commonly call'd Holmes-caſtle, from the vale 
ds. Under this, there is a won- 
derful Vault, of arched work made of free ſtone, 
the fame with that of the hill itſelf, and hollow'd 
with t labour. The Eaxls-of Warren (as it 
is in the book of Inquiſitions) held it in chief 0 
the King in his Barony, from the Conqueſt of 
England. [In the 11th year of King Charles 
the ſecond, John Mordaunt, ſecond ſon of John 
Earl of Peterborough, was advanced to the 

ignity of a Baron of this Realm, by the title 


of Lord Mordaunt of Rhie-gate.] From thence 


the Mole runs by Bechworth-caftle, or which 


Thomas Brown procur'd the privilege of a Fair, 


- of Henry the 6th. For it was the ſeat of the 


Knightly family of the Browns (of which, in the 
DRE of * Arc Grandfathers, after Anthony 
Brown had marry'd Lucy fourth daughter of 

obn Nevil Marqueſs of Montacute, with whom 
fe had a conſiderable fortune; Queen Mary 
honour'd his grandchild by his ſon with the 
title of Viſcount Montacute;) [But now that 
name, aſter a long ſeries of Knights, is at laſt 
extinguiſh'd in a - Zoe ach Between Bechworth 
and Darting ſtands Deepden, the ſituation whereof 
is ſomewhat ſurprizing, by reaſon of the riſings 


and uniform acclivities about it; which naturally 


White-down. 


reſemble a Roman Amphitheatre, or rather 
indeed a Theatre: it is open at the north end, 
and is of an oval form. Now it is moſt 
ingeniouſly caſt, and improv'd into gardens, 
vineyards, and other plantations, both on the 
Area below, and on the ſides of the environing 
hills : with frequent grotts here and there be- 
neath the terraces, leading to the top ; from 
whence one has a fair proſpect of that part of 
Surrey, and of Suſſex, as far as the South-downs, 
for near 30 miles out- right. 


Darking) is ſolely entitled to this ingenious con- 
trivance. | 


Going along Holmeſdale (which extends itſelf|to the north-weſt, we ſee Effingham, formerly Egin 


to the foot of that ledge of Mountains which 


ſtretch and link themſelves from the utmoſt|queror of the Scots, ſon to Thomas Duke of 


romontory of Kent to the Lands end,) we 
. on the right hand /hite-down, where is a 


The honourable] that Pariſh, near Homebury- hill, and not far 
Charles Howard (Lord of half the manour off the road between Darking and Arundel. It 


[ded an incredible depth within the bowels of 


the mountains ; upon which many Tew- trees 


W 1 ſly, tho” of late are much 
aun d, and their places A corn, 


Not far from the bottom of this hill, ſtands an 


ancient ſeat of the E 


ſeveral. ſtreams * thro* the 83 
adorn'd with gentle riſings, and woods which 
as it were encompaſs it. And theſe, er 
with the gardens, fountains, and other hortulane 


ornaments, have given it a place and name 


amongſt the moſt le ſeats. In opening 
the ground of the Church-yard of Wotton, to 
enlarge a Vault belonging to this family, they 
met with a Skeleton which was nine foot” and 
three inches long, as the worthy and famous 
Mr. John Evelyn had it atteſted by. an ancient 
and underſtanding Man then preſent (who accu- 
rately meaſur'd it, and mark'd the length on a 
pole.) with other workmen, who affirm'd the 
ame. They found it laying in full length be- 
tween two boards of the coffin ;- and mealur' d it, 
before they. had diſcompos'd the bones. Bur 


trying to take it out, it fell all to pieces; for 
w 


ich reaſon they flung it among the reſt of the- 


rubbiſh, after they had ſeparately meaſur'd ſe« 


veral of the more ſolid bones. 


Hereabouts, is a thing remarkable, tho” but 


little taken notice of; I mean, that curious 


5 as ͤ— 


velyns of Motton, among wand, 


— * from the top of Litb- bill, which from Liib- hil. 


otton riſes almoſt inſenſibly for two or three 
miles fouth ; but then has a declivity almoſt as 
far as Horſbam in Suſſex, eight miles diſtant. 
From hence, one ſees, in a clear day, the goodly 
Vale, and conſequently the whole County, of 
Suſſex, as far as the South-downs, and even be- 


yond them to the ſea ; the entire County of 
Surrey; part of Hamſbire, Barkſhire, Oxfordſhire, 


Buckingha 


Middleſex, Kent, and Eſſex ; and farther yet (as 
is believ'd) into Wilthrre, &c. could one well 
diſtinguſh them without the aid of a Teleſcope. 
The whole circumference cannot be leſs than two 
hundred miles, far exceeding that of the Keep 
at Windſor, over which (as alſo over the City 
of London twenty five miles diſtant) one ſees 
as faras the eye, unarm'd with the glaſs, is able 
to diſtinguiſh land from ſky. The like, I 
think, is not to be found in any part of England, 
or perhaps in Europe, beſides i and the reaſon 
why it is not more obſery'd, is, partly its 'ying 
quite out of any road, and partly its riſing ſo 


gently, and making ſo little ſhow till one is got 


to the very top of it. From the ſide thereof, 
a great part of the brow is ſlidden down into 
the grounds below, caus'd by a delf of ſtones 
dug out of the ſides of the mountains; and 
the bare places (from whence the earth is parted) 
being of a reddiſh colour, plainly appear above 
forty miles off. Here, we muſt not forget 
Darking, memorable for a very large Yong 


is double trench'd and _ 
] 


eſtimation ten acres at le A few miles 


the poſſeſſion of William Howard (that Con- 


Norfolk,) who was created Baron Howard of 
Effingham by Queen Mary ; and being made 


vaſt Delf of chalk, which in ſummer time they Lord High Admiral of England, was firſt, 


carry with great labour as far as the middle of] Chamberlain to 


Suſſex; as they bring of the ſame material, 


wards Keeper of the Privy-Seal. His ſon Charles 


mſbire, and Hertfordſhire; as alſo of 


Queen Elizabeth, and after- 


in —— 
rom Homebury - 
hill, 


containing by 


gham, 


from the fite hills by the ſea coaſt of that] ſucceeded him, in * a flouriſhing condition, and * And is 
— * N two blows mingled together, T was alſo made Lord High Admiral of 77. 8 
are burnt into lime for the enriching of their England; whom the ſame Elizabeth, in the f ', C. 
grounds. Here are likewiſe dug up cockle- year 1597, for his valour and great ſervices, ad- 


ſhells, and other Luſus nature, with pyrites, bed-j vanced to the dignity 


Vor. I. 


— 


of Earl of Nottingham. 
4 F [The 
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2 r honour of this place ſtill remains in the 
ame Family, being now enjoyed by Thomas, 
the preſent Lord Howard of Effingham. ] But to 

. return to the River. N | 
Whi:e-hill. The Mole, coming to Vbitebill, upon which 
box-tree grows in great abundance, hides itſelf, 
or is rather (a) ſwallow'd up at the foot of 
T Hm. c. the+Caſtle there; and for that reaſon, the place 
The. Swallow 


is call'd Swallow : but about two miles below, 
again ; ſo that the In- 
iards, 


it bubbles up and riſes 
habitants of this tract, no leſs than the $ 


A bridge op may boaſt of having a bridge that feeds ſeveral 
on wh 


flocks of ſheep 
feed, 


flocks of ſheep. For the Spaniard has made 
this a common proverb, in' relation to the place 
where the river Anas (now call'd Guadiana) runs 
under-ground for ten miles t r. Our 
river Mole appearing again [ſpreads itſelf ſo 
very wide, as to require a bridge of many 


_ arches (a ſtately fabrick, of ſtone, and tyles 


was a burying 


London to Darking : 


laid flat upon one another ;)] and goes with a 
ſlow current to the Thames, and enters it hard by 
Moleſey, to which it communicates the name ; 
(having in its courſe ſeen Letberbead, on which 
is a perfect Roman way, in the road from 
between Guilford and 
Ripley, and between Richmond and Putney in this 
County, the Roman High-way doth alſo appear 
in ſeveral Places. ] 5 
After our Thames has receiv'd the Mole, it 
runs directly to the North; by Kingftone (for- 
merly call'd Moreford, as ſome would have it,) a 
market-town of very [gone reſort, and. once fa- 
mous for the caſtle of the Clares Earls of Glo- 
ceſter; having had it's riſe out of the ruins of 
a more ancient little town of the ſame name, 
fituate in a level ground, and much expos'd to 
inundations. In this town, when the Daniſh 
wars had almoſt deſtroy'd England, Athelſtan, 


Edwin, and Ethelred, Kings, were inaugura- 


ted ; whereupon, from the Kings, it came to be 


+ call'd Kingſton, i. e. a Royal Town. [Eaſt 


from hence, upon a gravelly hill, near the road, 
| place of the Romans. Here are 
oftem found Urns, and pieces of Urns, which 
lie about two feet deep. One particularly was 
diſcover'd about the year 1670. of a kind of 
amber-calour, fill'd up half way with black 
aſhes, and at the bottom ſomething like coarſe 
hair, as if it had been laid there before. At a 


combe · Ne- little diſtance from the Thames, we ſee Combe- 
vil. . Newil, a ſeat of the Harveys, where have been 
found Medals and Coins of ſeveral of the Ro- 
man Emperors, eſpecially of Dioclgſian, the 
Maximinians, Maximus, Conſtantine the Great, &c. 
and between this place and Vimbleton, is a round 
Cup ſuppoſed therefore to be a work of the 

anes. 
In the neighbourhood of Kingſton, the Kings 
of England choſe them a ſeat, which from its 
Richmond, ſpining or ſplendor they call'd Shene, but now it 
ue Wage 4 has the name of Richmond. [This, on account 
Shene before Of the wholſomneſs of the Air, became the 
Henry 7. uſual Nurſery of our late Princes and Princeſſes, 
 . when Children.] Here it was that the moſt 
Edward 3: Potent Prince, King Edward 3. after he had 


liv'd enough both to glory and nature, dy'd of 
grief for the loſs of his warlike ſon; whoſe 

ath was ſuch an affliction to him, and to all 
England, as was not to be conquer'd by the 


ordinary methods of Conſolation. And indeed, 


— — ne 
— 


ok about 60 Italian miles from the mouth. 


if ever England had a juſt occaſion for fo | 
then it was. For in the ſpace of one year, it was 
entirely bereav'd of it's two great Ornaments. 
in military diſcipline and untainted Valour. 
Both theſe carry'd their conquering . ſwords 


2 
_—_ ww. A. 4. 
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through France; and put ſuch a terror into 


that Kingdom, as might deſervedly give the fa- 
ther, ar. gp odor name of - — 
and the ſon, with Pyrrbus, that of an Eagle. 
Here alſo dy'd Anne, Wife of King Richard 2, 
Siſter to Venzelaus the Emperor, and Daughter 
to the Emperor Charles 4. She firſt taught 
the Engliſh · women that way of riding on horſe- 
back which is now in uſe; whereas formerly 
their cuſtom was (thoꝰ a very unbecoming one) 
to ride aſtride like the men. Her huſband 
laid her death ſo much to heart, and mourn'd 


ſo immoderately, that he neglected and even 


abhorr'd the very houſe. But King Henry 5. 
beautify'd it with new buildings; and in Sbene, 
an adjoyning little village, he founded a Mona- 


Shene. 


ſtery of Carthuſians. which he call'd Bethlebem. Bethlehem. 


In Henry the 7th's time, this royal ſeat was 
quite burnt down by a moſt lamentable fire; 
but,- like a Phoenix, ſprung again out of it's 


own aſhes with greater beauty, by the aſſi- 


ſtance of the ſame Henry, and took the new 
name of Richmond, from that Country "whereof 


he had been Earl, whilſt a private perſon. This 


Henry had ſcarce put the laſt hand to his new 
ſtructure, but he ended his days here; by 
whoſe care, induſtry, counſel, prudence, and 
foreſight, the Kingdom of England has ſtood 
hitherto unſhaken. From hence it was alſo, 
that ninety years after, his Grandchild the 


Queen Eliza- 


moſt Serene Queen Elizabeth, after ſhe had as beth's death, 


it were glutted nature with length of days upon 
Earth (for ſhe was about ſeventy years of age,) 
was receiv'd by Almighty God into the hea- 
venly Quire. A Princeſs, far exceeding her 
ſex, both in courage and conduct; as in face, 
ſo in diſpoſition, true picture of her grand- 
father; the love of the world, and the delight of 
Britain. And ſo far was ſhe, tho' but a wo- 
man, from coming ſhort of the laſting and re- 
nown'd Virtues of her Anceſtors, that, if ſhe 
did not exceed, ſhe did at leaſt fully equal them. 
Let poſterity believe this, without the leaſt 
doubt or ſcruple, for I do not corrupt Truth 
with flattery,) That a Virgin for 44. years to- 
gether, did govern the Nation with that Pru- 


| dence, as to be belov'd by her ſubjects, fear'd 


by her enemies, and admir'd by all; a pattern, 
ſuch as no Age hitherto can produce the like. 
Her death put England under ſuch a gene. al 
grief, that it muſt have lain in deſpair and de- 
ſolation, without the leaſt proſpe& of comfort; 
but that immediately upon her departure, the 
moſt Serene 
heir, mark'd out by all hearts and eyes for her 
ſucceſſor, ſhed forth his beams of Comfort, and 

ſſeſſed all his ſubjects with the hopes of a 
aſting Happineſs. When they look'd upon 
him, they could ſcarce believe her dead. Tho”, 
why ſhould we talk of her dying, whoſe im- 
mortal virtues ſtill live, and whoſe ſacred me- 


1603. 


James, the true and undoubted 


mory will ever be preſerv'd, both in the minds 


of Men, and the Annals of Time ? 


| As far as this place, the Thames receives the How far the 


* 


—_— 


„* 


* Notwithſtanding this, there is now an open Chanel above - ground, which winds round, in the Valleys, as other 
Rivers do, all the way from Darking to Letherhead ; with a conſtant ſtream of Water, for the greateſt part of the year. 
Nor can it be certain, that that part of the Water which ſinks here into the earth, directs its courſe under ground, the 
very ſame wey that the Chanel runs above ground; nor, by conſequence, that the Bubblings up near Letherhead, are the 


waters of the old River ; but they may as well 
we can tell, may run a quite contrary way. 


5 


be Springs which ariſe in that place ; and the waters of the Mole, for ought 


Tide goes up 
the Thames. 


- 


And 


» r and aa. 
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miles 
live near it. 


there is no other river in Europe that 1 
know of, where the tide comes up ſo many 

z to the . wore advantage of thoſe who 

ar hether it be, that from this 
are hardly any windings, but the 
carry'd eaſtward in a chanel more direct, 
generally fenc'd with higher banks, and 
a wider mouth than -other rivers, to let 
in the Sea (which, as I have long thought, by 
the rapid circulation of the orbs from eaſt to 

is carry d the ſame way ;) this I leave tg 


the enquiry of Philoſophers, to whoſe judgments 
I willingly ſubmit, in this and the like — 
However, concerning theſe places, and this 
ſubject, take ſome few verſes (if you can re- 
liſh them) out of The wedding of Tame and 
N.. | 


Am, nebis Richmondid, Shens vetuftis 
Celſa nitet, ſapiens namque hanc Richmondia 
dici 


Henricus voluit, fibi quod retuliſſet honorem | 
Et titulos Comitis Richmondia jure paterin : + 
Hectoris Edward: ſed deflet funera noſtri; 
Prob dolor | bic illi regi mens libera ceſſit 
Corpore contempto, ſedes habitura ſupernas. 
uem fi non ſubito 72. ferrea fata, 


| 


t te Valefiis rapuiſſet Gallia victor, 
Aut tibi Valgęſios. 


Now ſtately Richmond to the right is] 


ſeen, 
Richmond, whoſe name wiſe Henry chang'd | | 
from Sheen, | g 
Who Richmond's Earl had by his Rag, 
been. | 
; Long this our Hector Edward's fate hath? 
mourn'd, | 
Who's godlike ſoul from hence to heav'n 
return'd, | | 
And left the mortal fetters that it 
ſcorn'd. | 
Ah! had not the bleſt powers Thee call'd too 
ſoon, x | 


Or Valois had reſign'd the Gallick crown, 


Or that had Valois loſt _— 


And a few Verſes after ; 


Tamiſis alternum ſentit reditumque Caan 
Huc refiui pelagi, quoties vaga Cynthia 
pronos | 
Oñavã librat celi ftatione jugales. 
Aut tenet oppoſitam varianti lumine plagam, 
Plenior increſcit celeremque recurrit in eſtum : 
Atque ſuperbus ait, Concedant flumina no- 
bis, | 
Nulla per Europe dotatas nomine terras 
Flumina tam longe fic certis legibus undas 
Alternas renovant, niſi fratres Scaldis, & 
Albis. 


| Here Thame's great current with alternate 
courſe 
riſe and fall at conſtant 


Maintains ts 
hours. 
When Phzbe reſts at our Meridian line, 
Or i'th* Horizon-point does faintly ſhine, 5 
In haſty waves the ruſhing waters join. 
While the proud river thus his worth pro- 
| claims; 
Great you that Europe boaſts her nobleſt 
ſtreams, 
« Yield all to me: for ſuch an ebb and 
flow | 
No rival flood but Scheld and Elþ can 
ſhow. wy | 


— 


ö 


King Henry the 8th, in a very 


; The houſe + was ſo ſurrounded with 


| 


Lin this neighbourhood, is a delightu Pak 


elonging to the Kings, and encloſed for the 
diverſion of hunting; adjoyning to which, are 
Dk de —, Ham, the op of the Lord n 
ert, eterſham, a Scat of the Earl of”: 
Rocheſter.} _ TL” ©; b 8 
More inward, at about four miles diſtance 
from the Thames, None: ſuch, a retiring ſeat of 
our Kings, eclips'& ll the neighbouring build-N ſock 
ings. It was erected by that magnificent Prince, c 


(being call'd before, Cudd: 7554 wes he 
in , ore, ngton,) and was de- 
lign'd by him for a place of; pleaſure and diver- n 
ſion. It + was fo magnificent, and withal ſo+7, c. 
beautiful, as to arrive at the higheſt pitch of 
oſtentation; and one would think, that the 

whole art of Architecture had been crowded 

into this ſingle work. So many images to the 

life | were upon all ſides of it, ſo many won- Are, C. 
ders of workmanſhip, as * might even vie with“ May, C. 
the remains of Roman Antiquity; ſo that it 

+ might - ſay juſt claim to the name, and || was f May, C. 
very able to ſupport it; None. ſuch being in l. I C. 
Latin Nulla ejuſmodi, or, as Leland expreſſes 

it in verſe, | | 


Hanc, quia non babeant fimilem, laudare Bri- 
tannt 2 Nie. 
Sapæ ſolent, Nullique parem, coghomine 

dicunt 4 


Beyond the reſt the Engliſh this extol, 
And None ſuch do by eminency call. 


parks 4 1, c. 
full of deer, delicate orchards and is, i 


groves adorn'd with arbours, little garden beds, 

and walks ſhaded with trees; that * Pleaſure . Amanitas 
and Health might ſeem to have made choice of Salubri- 
this place, wherein to live together. But Queen“ 
Mary exchanged it with Henry Fitz-Alan Earl 

of Arundel, for other Lands; and he, after 

he had inlarg'd it with a well-furniſh'd Library, 
and ſome new works, left it at his death to the 
Baron Lumley, a perſon whoſe whole courſe of 
life was truly anſwerable to his high character : 
from him, by bargain, it return'd to the Crown. 
[But now there is nothing left of all this noble 
and curious Structure, ſcarce one ſtone remaining 
upon another; which havock is owing to the 
late Civil Wars.] Near this place (for I can- 
not think it unworthy the 1 is a vein 


| of potter's earth, out of which thoſe little veſ- 


ſels, that the goldſmiths uſe to melt their gold 
in, are made; and upon that account it carries 
a good price. | 
The ſmall and clear river- Vandal, abounding The Vandal 
with the beſt trouts, riſes at Caſbalton, a little riv. 
diſtant from hence, and, running by Morden, 
waſhes a town upon it's weſtern bank, ſituate 
in a moſt fruitful place, call'd Merton, in Sax- Merton. 
on Menevune, formerly famous for the death of 
Kenulph King of the Weſt-Saxons, who was 
ſlain in the cottage of a certain harlot here (his 
Miſtreſs) by + Prince Kinehard; and the Prince + Chu. 
himſelf, being preſently kill'd upon the ſpot by 
the friends of Kenulph, was puniſh'd as his trea- 
chery deſervd. Now, it ſhews nothing but 
the ruins of a monaſtery built by Henry 1, at 
the inſtance of Gilbert Viſcount of Surrey, which 
— famous for a Parliament held in it under 1235. 
enry 3. 2388's « 
A * 0. the Vandal is augmented by a 
ſmall river from the eaſt, which riſes at Crey- Croydon: 
don, formerly Cradiden, lying under the hills, | 
and particularly famous for a Palace of the Arch- 
biſhops of Canterbury (whoſe it has been no 
: Oo a 
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Ts. 7607 a Tong ime) Fand for Coals, which. the inhabi- 
ans „ They tell you that a Royal 
palace ſtood formerly on the welt; part of the 


town near Haling, where the rubbiſh of build- 


ings is now and then dug. up by the huſband- 
men; and that the Archbiſhops, after it was 
beſtow'd on them by the King, added it to their 
own, palace, nigher the river. Near which, 
the moſt Reverend father in God Jobn Whitgift, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, of bleſſed memory, 
out of a maſk, pious diſpoſition, built and en- | 
dow'd a beautifu 
poor, and a School for the promotion of Learn · 
ing. As to the · torrent which the yulgar affirm 
to riſe here ſometimes, as a p of dearth 
and peſtilence; it ſeems hardly worth the men. 
: tioning, tho* perhaps it may have ſomethi of 
Beddington. truth in it. Near this place is Beddington, where 
is a moſt neat and curious: houſe adorn'd with 
| pleaſant orchards and gardens, [firſt] built by Sir 
Francis Carew Knight. For it is an antient ſeat ' 
of the Carews, who are deſcended from Nicho- | 
las Baron Carew of Moulesford (the Carews of 
Devonſhire have the ſame original too) and 
have flouriſh'd a long time in this County; eſ- 
pecially, ſince F. Carew marry'd the daughter 
and one of the two coheirs of the noble Baron 
Hoo. [But as the Orchards and Gardens in ge- 
eral, ſo particularly its Orange-trees, deſerve our 
mention. They have now been growing there 
more than a hundred years, and are planted in 
the open ground, under a moveable Covert du- 
ring the winter- months. They were the firſt 
that were brought into England, by a was 
of that noble family; who deſerves no leſs! 
commendation kg xt met Wis for 
bringing cherry an t-trees out of Pontus 
. for which we find him celebrated 
by Pliny and others. At ſome diſtance from 


The bourn. 


Botile hill. hence, is Bo#tle-bill, on the top of which is a 
; Roman camp, with a ſingle rampart, and ſquare; 
and another, on the top of a neighbouring hill, 

near Katberam.] 1 | 
Wimbledon, WWibbandune, now commonly Wimbledon, is 
ſeated upon the other bank of the Vandal, where 


The fit civi (After the Britiſh war was ended, and too much 
wars amor g happineſs began to breed civil diſſentions among 
the Saxons. the Saxons) Ethelbert King of Kent firſt rais'd 
a civil war againſt his own Countrymen, But 
Ceaulin, King of the Weſt-Saxons, happily de- 
feated him in this place, with a very great 
laughter on Zthelbert's ſide ; particularly the 
two Captains Oſan and Cneben were ſlain ; from 
the latter whereof, it is poſſible that the mili- 
ary fortification I ſaw here, of a circular form, 
call'd Bensbury, for Cnebensbury, might take its 


as ſtately in its ſtructure, ſo made exceeding 
2 by its proſpect and gardens; it was, 

uilt by Sir Thomas Cecil Kt. ſon of that moſt 
wiſe and prudent Stateſman the Lord: Burghley, 
in the year 1588, when the Spaniſh Armada 
was upon our coaſts. 

Two miles from hence to the ſouth, on the 
very top of a hill, is a little wood call'd at this 
day Woodcote, where are the plain remains of a 
ſmall Town, and ſeveral Wells built of little 
pieces of flints; [beſides other certain marks of 
Antiquity :] the neighbourhood talk much of its 

antient populouſneſs and wealth, and number 

+ Patricio- Of its + Senators. [It is now a pleaſant ſeat 

rum. among groves, much adorn'd of late years; to 

Epſom-Wells which belong thoſe medicinal: Wells, that riſe 

in the adjoyning Common. They are tinctur'd 
with Allom, and are in ſo much repute, as to 
occaſion a very great increaſe of buildings in the 
pariſh of Zp/om, for the reception and enter- 
xainment of ſuch as reſort hither for the ſake 


Woodcote. 


| Hoſpital for the relief of the 


name. Now, its greateſt ornament is a houſe, | 
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hard by.] This Moodrote I take to be the City 
which Prolemy calls Noiomagus, Antoninus No- 
viomagus ; nor need I inſiſt upon 
guments for it, beſides that of diſtance. For 
It is ten miles from London, and eighteen from 
Vagniacæ or Maidſton ; the diſtance that is noteg 
by the old Itinerary. -_ They therefore are very - 
much out of the way, who have plac'd this 
Noviomagus either at Buckingham, or Guilford.* , Perk | 
t was che chief City of the REG NI, anda. 
is taken notice of by Marinus Tyrius, a very h]: See Kew, 
antient Geographer, whom Ptolemy thought 
fit to cenſure, becauſe he had put - Naviomagus 
in Britain in a more northerly Climate than 
London, and yet in the method of his Hinerary 
had made it more ſoutherly. [To the weſt, is 
Aſpſted, where the honourable Sir Robert How- 
ard (brother to the Earl of Barkſhire) enclos'd Aſnſ ed. 
a fair new houſe within a park, and laid out and 
planted the fields, paſtures, and arables about 
it in ſuch order and with ſo great improve- 
ments, as to make it vye with the moſt conſi- 
derable dry- ſeats in this County. There was 
near it, formerly, a mean decay d farm-houſe ; 
yet from the wholſom air breathing from the 
ills, it was often reſorted to by Thomas Earl of 
Arundel and Surrey, of whaſe grandſon Sir Ro- 
Bert purchas'd it.] e ak. 

n the Thames, next to the mouth of the 
Vandal (where is a little town call'd from it ui - 
Wandlefworth,) ſtands the ſmall village Baterſey, worth. 
in old Saxon Parpyky-ea, and in latin Patricii Bateriey. 
inſula, i. e. Patrick's Ile ; ne the ti- 
tle of Baron to Henry St. Jobn (created alſo, at 
the ſame time, Viſcount St. Jobn) who hath his 
ſeat here. Not far from which lies Dullwirb; 
where William Allen (ſometime a famous Co- 
median) did in the reign of King James 1. erect 
and endow a pretty College and a fair Chapel, 
for ſix poor men, and as many poor women; 
with a ſchool for the education of twelve chil- 
dren. Here are alſo Medicinal Springs call'd 
Sidnam-wells, as there are likewiſe at Streetebam; Sidnam- welle. 
both frequented in their proper ſeaſons.] Near | 
theſe, was the Royal ſeat call'd Kennington, whi- 1 
ther the Kings of England us'd to retire ; the di- 
covery of which it is in vain to aim at or endea- 
vour, there appearing neither name nor ruins to 
direct us. Next is Lambith or Lomebith, that is, I ambich. 

a dirty ſtation or harbour; formerly made fa- 
mous by the death of Canutus the valiant King 
of England, who there breath'd- out his laſt, in 
the middle of his Cups. For he, giving him- 
ſelf over to eating and drinking, ordered (as 
Henry of Huntingdon has it) that a Royal meal 
ſhould be ſerv'd up to bis whole Court four times a 
day; choſing rather that diſhes ſhould be ſent off his 
Table untouch'd by thoſe whom he had invited, than 
that other diſhes ſhould be calPd-for by thoſe who 
came uninvited. But now, it is more famous for 
the Palace of the Archbiſnhops of Canterbury. For 
about the year of Chriſt 1183, Baldwin Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, by exchange with the 
| Church of Rocheſter, became poſſeſs d of a] gihop, C. 
manour in this place, wherein he began a Pa- 
lace for him and his ſucceſſors ; and this, by 
little and little, was enlarged by them. But 
when the Archbiſhops began to have thoughts 
of building a ſmall Collegiate Church here ; 
Good God! what numbers of Appeals were 


pack*'d to Rome by the Monks of Canterbury? 
and what thundrings, threatnings, and cenſures, 
were level'd by the Pope againſt the Archbi- 
yt . 

ſhops ? For the Monks were jealous, that this 
might prove an encroachment upon their Pri- 
vileges, and deprive them of their right to elect 


the Archbiſhop. Nor could theſe 3 


any other ar- Noviomagy, 


td Docs frat 


de quieted, till the little Church which they he left a very great Eſtate in the hands of 
had begun, was, at the inſtance of the Monks, Truſtees upon à general account of O N 
laid level with the ground. Near this [(over and more particularly for Surtey. (a) But this 
the fields called St. George's fields, in which a| Charity was not limited to Surrey, but left to 
Roman High-way is ſtill viſible,)] is the moſt | the Truſtees to extend to other places of the | 
famous.mart-zown of all the County, call'd at kingdom, as they found occaſion ; and fo, the ö 
this day the Burrough of Southwark, in Saxon | revenue is ater out of this County, than | 
duppenke, i. e. a work or building to the ſouth, | what is paid in it.] Nantes ieh er 
ſituated ſo to the ſouth over againſt London, as We muſt now reckon up the Earls. William Earls of Sur- 2 
that it ſeems to be a ſort of ſuburbs to it; but] Rufus, King of Engl firſt made William ' — | 
yet ſo large and populous, that it may vie with | de Warren Governouf of Surrey, under the title pow. 
moſt Cities in England, being as it were a di- of Earl; whoſe Arms were Checky, Or, and d. ren. Arms of 
ſtinct Corporation of itſelf, For within the] zure. For in his Foundation-Charter of the Prio- the Earls of 
„go ſaid, memory of our Fathers, it had it's own Bai-| ry of Lewis, we read thus: I have given, drei Warren. . 
ann. 1607. Cliffs, but in the reign of Edward 6, it was an- for the good of my maſter King William, who'brought 
nex'd to the City of London, and is at this | me over into England, and for the good of my Lady 
day reckon'd a Member of it. For which rea- Queen Maud, my wife's mother, and for the good of 
ſon we will defer the Account of this place, | my maſter King William his ſon, after whoſe coming 
till we come to London. [Only, one thing we | into 1 I made this Charter, and who created 
will take notice of here, which bears no rela- | me Earl of Surrey, &c. To him ſucceeded his 
tion to the ſaid City; viz. the Grant of St. ſon, and his grandchild by him, of the ſame 
Mary Overey's Church to the Church-wardens |name. But this laſt had only a daughter, who 
and their Succeſſors for ever, together with | brought the ſame title, by marriage, firſt to 
the Tithes, to provide two Chaplains at their | William, ſon of King Stephen, and afterwards 
pleaſure, who are neither once nor en- to Hamelin baſe ſon of Geoffrey Plantagenet, Earl 
dowed; and thus it differs from all other|of Anjou. But the firſt huſband dying without 
Churches in England. In this Church, lie | iſſue, Hamelin 3 William Earl of Surrey; 
bury'd the learned Biſhop Andrews, and our fa- | whoſe poſterity, taking the name of Warrens, 
mous Engliſh Poet Gower. But a very ample | bore the ſame title. This William marry'd the 
and ancient palace, with fair gardens, belonging | eldeſt daughter and coheir of William Marſhal 
to the Biſhops of Wincheſter, is now converted | Earl of Pembroke, widow of Hugh Bigod ; and 
into Tenements.] | had by her, Fobn : and John, by Alice daughter 
Beneath this, the Thames leaves Surrey; the | of Hugh le“ Brune, ſiſter by the mother's ſide* Earls of 
_ eaſt-bound whereof runs in a direct line to theh to King Henry 3, had Wilkam, who dy'd be- March in 
ſouth, near Lagham, which in the reign of Ed · fore his father, and had by Joanna Vere, daugh-tanc*- 
ward 1, had it's Parliamentary Barons, call'd| ter of the Earl of Oxford, Jobn, who was born 
8. John de Lagbam, whole eſtate came at laſt after the death of his father 5 and was the laſt 
by a daughter and heir to J. Leodiard. Some- | Earl of this family. He was (as I learn'd 
what lower, almoſt in the very corner where it] from his ſeal) Earl of Warren, Surrey, and Stra- 
borders both upon Suſſex and Kent, is Sterbor-| ihern in Scotland; Lord of Bromfield and Yale, 
row-caſtle, formerly the ſeat of the Lords de] and | Count Palatine. But he dying without + Comes Pala- 
Cobham, who from this place were nam'd de] lawful iſſue in the 21ſt of Edward 3, his ſiſter 7. 
Sterborrow; and being deſcended from Jobn de] and heir Alice was marry'd to Edmund Earl of 
Cobham Lord of Cobham and Couling, and from | Arundel, and by that marriage brought this 
the daughter of Hugh Nevil, flouriſh'd for a|honour into the family of the Arundels; from 
long time in great ſplendour and reputation. | which it came at laſt by the Mowbrays to the 
For Reginald, in the reign of Edward 3, was Frs For Thomas Mowbray marry'd the 
made Knight of the Garter, and Admiral of ' eldeſt ſiſter and coheir of Thomas Fitz- Alan, Earl 
the Coaſt from the Thames mouth © weſtward. of Arundel and Surrey. In the mean time, 
But Thomas the laſt of them, marrying Anne Richard 2. conferr'd the title of Duke of Sur- 
daughter of the Duke of Buckingham, had by | rey upon Thomas Holland Earl of Kent, who 
her one only daughter Anne, marry'd to Ed. did not enjoy that honour long. For, while he 
ward Burgh, deſcended from the Percies and Earls] was ſecretly endeavouring to reſcue the ſame 
of Athol. His ſon Thomas was created Baron | Richard then taken priſoner, and to reſtore him 
Bros Bo- Burgh by King Henry 8, and left a ſon William, to his Crown, his plot was diſcover'd, and him- 
father to Thomas, who was a great encourager | ſelf, making his eſcape, was ſeiz'd by the town 
of Learning, and Governour of Briel, and was| of Cirenceſter, and beheaded. Next Thomas de 
made by Queen Elizabeth Knight of the Gar- Beaufort, who was the King's Chancellor, was 
ter and Lord Deputy of Ireland, where he poſſeſs'd of this honour; if we may believe 
dy'd [in defence of his country.] As to the] Thomas Wallingham : For he tells us, that in 
account of Eleanor Cobham of this family, wife | the year 1410, The Lord Thomas Beaufort Earl 
to Humphrey Duke of Gloceſter, whoſe reputa- | of Surrey, dy d. But let Walſingham make good 
tion was ſomewhat tainted : I refer you to the | his aſſertion ; for no ſuch thing appears in the 
Engliſh Hiſtories. Here, in the cloſe, we muſt Records; but only that Thomas de Beaufort was 
not omit the mention of one, who was a general | about that time made Chancellor. It is evident | | 
Benefactor to the whole County. His name was | however from the publick Records of the King- ix 
Smith, once a Silver-ſmith in London; but he | dom, that King Henry 6. in the 29th year of | 
did not follow that trade long. He afterwards | his reign, created John Mowbray, ſon of John |; 
| went a begging for many years, and was com- Duke of Norfolk, Earl of Warren and Surrey; 1 
Dey Smith. monly call'd Dog-Smilb, becauſe he had a Dog and at length, King Richard 3. after he had . 
which always follow'd him. When he — villanouſly poſſeſs'd himſelf of the Crown, did, I 


a. At do tn # 


Southwark. 


en. 


(a)] After the Truſtees had made a conſiderable improvement of the eſtate, and purchas'd ſeveral Farms, they ſetiled 
Fifty Pounds per Arn. or thereabouts 1 every market · tou n in Surrey, or gave one Thouſand Pounds in money. Upon 


every Pariſh, exc: pt one or two, they ſettled a yearly revenue z upon ſome ſix Pounds, others eight Pounds; and upon the 
tell more or leſs, as they thought convenient. | 
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"I in order to win tho 
ſcended from. the 
create 


on the 


'©5 ry by his ſon Thomas ; 
| out iſſue, the title deſcended. to 
ther, who was ſucceeded by a fon 
name: but he leaving no iſſue, was ſucceeded 
by Thomas the mg 
Lord Howard, his younger brother. 


This County bath 140 Pariſb Churches. 


— 


* 


More rare Plants growing wild in Surrey. 
Aria Theophraſti Ger. See the Synonymes in 
Somer ſetſhire. The white Beam-tree, or mountain 


Service- tree. About Croydon. Park. 1421. Com- 
mon in the Copſes near the Downs. | 


— 


Earl, ſon of Thomas 


Acorus verus five Calamus Officicarur Park 
Verus, five Calamus aromaticus Officinarum 
C. B. Verus, Officinis falſo Calatus Ger. Cala- 
mus aromaticus vulgaris, multis Acorum J. B. 
The ſweet-fſmelling Flag or Calamus. Found by 
Dr. Brown of Magdalen Coll. Qzon. about Hedley 
in this County. 2 . 20 65 
Buxus arbor. The Bar- tree. On Box-bill 
near Darking, thence denominated, plentifully. - 
Dentaria major Matthiolo Ger. Orobanche 
radice dentata major C. B. radice dentata, ſeu 
Dentaria major Matthiolo Park. Anblatum 
Cordi five Aphyllon J. B. The greater Tooth- 
ne not far | mg in ibi ty growing 
plentifully 
Rapunculus corniculatus montanus. See the 
. hn any 1 7 Horned mountain 
mpion with a r ead of flowers. On 
places of the Downs. © 9055 TOY 
Vicia Lathyroides noſtras, ſeu Lathyrus Vi- 
cixformis. AE Vetch. Found by Thomas 
e 


Williſell in Pectbam: field on the back of Southwark, 
in a ſqualid watery place. 
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X T to Suth-rey, lies Suth-ſex, 
in 2 long tract on the ſouth- 
ſide of that County. It was 
anciently the ſeat of the Regni, 
S and call'd in Saxon Sus-pex, now 
W Suſſex; as much as to ſay, tbe 
of the South-Saxons. A word, com- 
ed of the Southeyly fituation, and of the 

ons, who, in the Heptarchy, plac'd the 
ſeeond Kingdom here. It lies all to the ſouth, 
upon the Britiſh Ocean, with a ftreight ſhore, 
and in an oblong figure; but it has but few 
good] Ports, the fea being very dangerous 
5 reaſon of Shelves and Sands, which make 


it rough : and the ſhore alſo is full of Rocks. 
The fea coaſt of this County [about the 
middle, has very high green hills, call'd the 


Down. Downs, which, confi ing of a fat chalky ſoil, 
are very fruitful. The middle- part, chequer'd 
with meadows, paſtures, corn fields, and groves, 
makes a very fine ſhow. The hithermoſt and 
north ſide, is ſhaded. pleaſantly with woods, 

as anciently the whole Country was, which 

An $ made it unpaſſable. For the wood Andrad/- 

Anderida yl. ald, in Britiſh Coid Audred, ſo nam'd from 
Anderida an adjoyning city, [and now common- 
iy called the Weild or Vila, ] took up in theſe 
parts 120 miles in length, and 3o in breadth, 
(memorable for the death of Sigebert King of 

the Weſt-Saxons ; who being depos'd, was [in 

Ethelw. I. z. a place called Pryfetesflodan,] ftabb'd to death 


c. 17. by a Swine-herd.) [By conſequence, Andrad- 
ſwald muſt, in its way to ire, take up a 
conſiderable tract of this Shire; from whence we 
may infer, that the Inhabitants (as to that part) 
were very few, and thin- plac'd, for a long time. 

2 Which is plain from the two Kentiſh Anti- 

38 Som. Quaries z affirming, that, for a great while, the 

ner's Fores Whole Weald was ſcarce any thing elſe, beſides 

and Ports, a deſert and vaſt wilderneſs ; not planted with 

p. 107. towns, nor peopled with men, but ſtuff'd with 


herds of deer, and droves of hogs only. For 
no part of the Weald appears by the Grants to 
have been let-out by the King (the only Lord 


5 


and Proprietor of it) in Manours, but in fo ma- 
ny Dens, which imply'd only a woody place 
yielding covert and feeding for cattle ;- and 
there is no other uſe of them expreſs'd, but only 
Pannage for hogs ; by one of the Keepers where- 
oh 1 (as we juſt now obſerv'd) was 

n. 

This County has many little rivers; but 
thoſe that come from the north ſide, preſently 
bend their courſe to the ſea, and ſo do not car- 
ry veſſels of burden. 
all over; for the caſting of which, there are 


dance of wood is yearly ſipent; many ſtreams 
are drawn into one chanel, and a great deal of 
meadow nd is turned into Ponds and Pools, 


beating with hammers upon the iron, fill the 
neighbourhood round about, night and day, 
with continual noiſe. But the iron wrought 
here, is not every where of the ſame goodneſs, 
yet generally more brittle than the Spaniſh ; 
whether it be from it's nature, or tincture and 
temper. Nevertheleſs, the Proprietors of the 
mines, by caſting of Cannon and other things, 
make them turn to good account. 
ther the nation is any way advantag'd by them, 


able to reſolve. 


not ſo clear and tranſparent; and therefore was 
only us'd by the ordinary ſort of people. [So 
that now (whether it was, that it turn'd to little 
account, or that they found themſelves out- 


in the whole County. At preſent (as formerly,) 
they continue moſt famous for the Iron-works, 
which are ſtill in ſeveral places of the County ; 
ſome whereof have both a Furnace and Forge, 
others a Forge only, and others only a Furnace. 


is made very good Gun-powder ; and in that 


** 


end of the County, where the Iron- works 
| are, 


But whe- 


vy'd by other places) there are no Glaſs-houſes 


Near Haſtings alſo are two powder-mills, where Huſting- 


It is full of Iron- mines Iron. 


Furnaces up and down the Country, and abun- 


for the driving of Mills by the + flaſhes ; which, + So In pern. 


is a doubt || which the next age will be better || So Gid, 
Neither “ did this County ann. E 
want Glaſs-bouſes; but the glaſs (by reaſon of r 


the matter, or en I know not which) + was + Is not, C. 
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eco: are, ac the Faſt, Chor-coats made in great 


FFF 
Sil Di- . Whate County, & to its Civil Partition, 
e. & divided into fix parts, which by a peculiar 
| rm they call Rapes, that is, of Chicheſter, A. 

* rundell, Brembre, 25 enſey, and Haſtings : 


| WES ſey, : 
every one of which, be des their Hundreds, 
his a Caſtle, River, and Foreſt of its own. But 


2 


becauſe I have little knowledge of their ſeveral 


Limits *, I deſign to ſteer my courſe along the 
Y 74 10 4. ſhore, from weſt to caſt: for the inner 
7 0d in * have only a Village here and there, and ſcarce 


a any thing worth the mentioning. _ 
"7 "RN In the very confines of Hamſhire and this 
Boſenham. County, ſtands Beſenbam, commonly call'd Boſe- 

| ham, environ'd with woods. and the ſea toge- 
ther, where, as Bede faith, Dicul a Scotch Monk 
had a very ſmall Cell, and five or fix Brotbers, living 

Poorly, and ſerving God; which was, a long time 
after, converted into a private retreat of King 
Harold. From which place, as he once in a 
little Pinnace made to ſea for his pleaſure, he 

was by a ſudden turn'of the wind driven on 

the coaſt of France, and there detain'd, till he 
had upon oath afſur'd the Kingdom of England 

to William of Normandy after the death 

- - . King Edward the Confeſſor; by which means 
he Her, upon himſelf his own ruin, and the 
kingdom's overthrow. But how by ſubtilty 

and double - dealing that cunning catcher of ſyl- 
Ea God. lables, Godwin. Earl of Kent, and Father of 
win's double Harold,” got this place, and deluded the Arch- 
meaning. © biſhop by a captious change of letters, Halter 
| Mapes, who liv'd not many years after, ſhall in- 
form you in his own words, out of his book 
. de Nugis Curialium. This Boſcham below Chiche- 
ſter (ſays he) Godin ſaw, and had a mind to; and 
being re with a great train of Lords, came 
ſmiling and jeſting to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
thoſe town it then was; My Lord, ſays he, give 


+ Alluding me + Boſeam. The Archbiſbop wondering what be 
| . *  defir'd by that 5 I give you, ſays he, Boſe- 
ki, in am. He preſently, with his company of Knights 


times paſt and Soldiers, fell down (as be had before defign'd) 
we ia do- t his feet, and kiſſing them, with a world of thanks, 
ing homage. ,,tired to Boſcham, and by force of arms kept poſ- 
ſeſſion as Lord of it; and, having his followers as 
Witneſſes to back bim, gave the Archbiſhop in the 
7 King”s preſence a great many commendations as the 
Donor ;, and ſo held it peaceably. Afterwards, as 
we read in Teſta de Nevil (which was the Inqui- 
ſition of lands-made in King John's time) Kin 
William who conquer d England, gave this to Willi- 
am Fitz-Aucher and bis heirs, in fee farm, paying 
out of it yearly into the Exchequer forty pounds of 
filver try'd and weigb'd; and afterwards William 
Marſhall beld it as his Inheritance. 

Chicheſter, in Britiſh Caercei, in Saxon Cirran- 
ceajten, in Latin Ciceſtria, ſtands in a Plain 
} Upon, C. farther inwards, | near the ſame arm of the ſea 
with Boſebam; a pretty large city, and wall'd 
about, It was built by Ciſa the Saxon, the 
ſecond King of this Province, and took its name 
from him. For Ciſſan- ceaſter is nothing elſe but 
the City of Ciſſa; whole father Alla was the 
firſt Saxon that erected a kingdom here. Yet, 
before the Norman conqueſt it was of ſmall 
reputation; noted only for St. Peter's Mona- 
ſtery, and a little Nunnery. But in the reign 
5 of William 1. (as appears by 1 
+ Hagz, there were in it an hundred + houſes, and it was in 
Gore, Monte the hands of Earl Roger * ; and there are + in the 
Montgomery, aid Place ſixty houſes more than there were before: 
+ lr iiſdem It paid fifteen pounds to the King, and ten to the 
manſaric.0 Earl. Afterwards, when in the reign of Wil- 

liam 1, it was ordain'd, that Biſhops Sees ſhould 
be tranſlated out of little towns, to places of 
greater note and reſort, and this city was ho- 


Chicheſter, 


pire and ſingle gr 


nour'd with the Biſhop's x; 


before at Helle) it thereupon, 1 
Not many years after, Biſhop, Ralph buils A Ca- 
thedral Check, ny, — it was fully fi- 
niſh'd) was by à caſual fire ſuddenly [burns 
down. "Netwlihftan " by his 


x yours, 
and King Henry the iſt's liberality, it was rai- 
ſed up again; and now, beſides | the Biſhop, 
has a Dean, a Chaunter, a Chancellor, a Trea- 
ſurer, two Archdeacons, and thirty Prebenda- 
ries, At the ſame time the City alſo began to 
flouriſh; and had certainly flouriſh'd apace, 
had not the haven been a little too far off, and ; 
leſs commodious; but Þ+ now the citizens are f 80 . | 
about making it more convenient by a ne,, 
Chanel. It is wall'd about in a circular form, 
and is waſh'd on every ſide, except the north, 
by the little river Lavant; {ene courſe of which unt. 
ſlream is very unaccountable, being ſometimes 
quite dry, but at other times (and that very 
often in the midſt of Summer) fo full, as to run 
with ſome violence.} It hath four. gates - 
ing to the four quarters. of the world, from 
whence the ſtreets lead directly, and ſo croſs 

in the middle ; where the market is kept, and 

where Biſhop. Robert Read built a fine ſtone Pi- 
azza. As for the caſtle, which ſtood not far 
from the north gate, it was anciently the ſeat 
of the Earls of Arundel, who from hence wrote | 
themſelves Earls of Chicheſter; but it was af- pals of Chiz 
terwards converted to a Convent of Franciſ-cheſt:r. 
cans, All the ſpace between the weſt and ſouth 
gates, is taken up with the Cathedral Church, 

Biſhop's 23 and the Dean and . Prebenda- 

ries houſes: which, about King Richard the 

it's time, were again burnt down; and Sef- 

frid, ſecond Biſhop of that name, re-edify'd 

them. The Church it ſelf is not great, but very 

neat, with a high ſtone ſpire; and on part of the 

ſouth-fide of the Church, the hiſtory of its 
foundation is curiouſly 22 as alſo the pi- 
ctures of the Kings of England; on the other 
part are the pictures of all the Biſhops as well of 
Selſey as of Chicheſter, all done at the charge of Bi- 
ſhop Robert Shirburne, who beautify' d this Church 
very much, and has his Motto ſet-up every where, 
Credite operibus, and Dilexi decorem domus tuæ, 
Domine. But that great tower which ſtands 
near the weſt-ſide of the Church, was built by 
R. Riman, and, as is reported (upon his being 
prod the building a Caſtle at Aplederham 

ard by, where he liv'd) with thoſe very ſtones 
which he had provided for the Caſtle. [Beſides 
the Cathedral, there are, within the Walls of 
the City, five ſmall Churches. Chicheſter hath 
given the title of Earl, to Francis Leigh Lord 
Dunſmore, and after him, to Charles Fitz-Roy 
natural ſon to King Charles 2. 

Near this place to the north, is St. Rook's,, Rock-. 
hill; || and upon it is ſtill to be ſeen an old hill. : 
camp, the diameter whereof is two furlongs, || Aubr. Mon. 
and better. The form is circular ; from which Brit. MS. 
it may be 28 that it is not Roman, but 
22 aniſh, The true name of it ſeems to 

e St. Roch's hill; for he was patron of the Pil- 
grims ; and here was formerly a Chapel, which 
might poſſibly be dedicated to him. A mile and 
half from this place to the weſt, is a Camp call'd 
Conſbil, which being of adifferent form, muſt pro- Gon hill. 
bably have been the work of ſome other People. 
The 7 7 of it is an oblong ſquare, which comes 
neareſt to the Roman way of encamping. Hard 
by Chichefter to the weſt, there has been alſo 
another large Roman Camp call'd the Brile, of The Brite. 
an oblong | ey four fourlongs and two perch- 
es in length, and two furlongs in breadth. It 
lies in a flat low ground, with a great ram- 
z and in ſuch a place, as 
| makes 
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malte it 


that is, as Bede int 
Calvues (which we in our langu 


it probable En6uÞH that it was that of 
Veſpathart, aft his landing.” In the neighbour- 
hood bf Chicheſter, Are aſſo ſeveral Hoiiſes of 
the Nobility, ſo adyantageouſly ſituated, as. to 
afford a moſt delightful and entertaining proſ- 


pect to the Sea : At ſome diſtance, Stanſted, 
| the ſeat of the Earl of Scarborough; and Va 
e 


Part (ſo called from the high grogynd; and th 
Park encloſing it) belonging lately to Ford 
Lord Grey Earl of Tankervil, and now, by 
marriage, to the preſent Earl: And, nearer the 
City, Goodwood, the ſeat of his Grace the Duke 
of Richmond; and Halnaker, lately come to 
the Earl of Derby, by marriage with the daugh- 
ter and ſole heir of Sir William Morley] 

Selſey before mention'd, in Saxon Sealr-e, 
erprets it, the Iſle of Sea- 
call Seals, a 


. creature that always makes to iſlands and ſhores, 


A place (as Bede 


to bring forth it's young) ſtands a little lower 
s) encompaſs'd with the ſea, 
unleſs on the weſt-Aide, where it has an entry into it 

about a ſtone"s-caft over. ¶ The Street of Sel- 
ey ſtands on a dry gravelly ſoil, and is not un- 
healthful to ſuch a degree, as places ſituated ſo 
low, and fo near the Sea, uſually are. It is 
famous for its excellent Cockles, and for pro- 


_ ducing the beſt Wheat.) It contained eighty 


Slaves. 


ſeven families, when Edinwalch King of this 
Province, gave it to Wilfrid Biſhop of York, 
then in exile ; who firſt preach'd the Goſpel 
here, and, as he writes, not only ſaved from the 
bondage of the Devil two hundred and fifty bondmen, 
by baptiſm ; but alſo by giving freedom, deliver'd 
them from being ſlaves to men. Afterward, King 
Cedwalla, who conquer'd Edinwalch, founded 
a Monaſtery here, and honour'd it with an E- 
piſcopal See; which Stigand, the 22d N 
tranſlated to Chicheſter, where it now flouriſh- 
es, and owns Cedwalla for its Founder. In this 
Ille there are ſome obſcure remains of that an- 


tient little city, in which thoſe Biſhops reſided ; 


cover'd at high water, but plainly viſible at 
low water. | 

Beyond Selſey, the ſhore opens to make way 
for a river, that runs out of St. Leonard's Foreſt, 
firſt by Amberley, where William Read Biſhop 
of Chicheſter, in the reign of Edward 3, built 
a caſtle for his ſucceſſors : and then by Arundel, 
ſeated on the fide of a hill; a place of great 
name, but of it ſelf not very conſiderable, nor 
very antient ; for I have not ſo much as read 


its name before King Alfred's time, who gave 


it in his Will to Athelm his brother's ſon. n- 


leſs we ſhould believe Portus Adurni to be cor- 


Mullets. 
Stanes-ſtreet. 


Belinghurſt. 


ruptly written, by a tranſpoſition of letters, for 
Portus Arundi. [It is now a market-town, and 
a borough ſending two Burgeſſes to Parliament; 


and is famous for the beſt Mullets, which come 


up in great plenty, into this river. The no- 
ted high-way, viz. Stanes-ftreet cauſeway, which 
is in ſome places ten yards broad, but in moſt 
ſeven, comes to this town out of Surrey by Be- 
lingburſt. It is a yard and a half deep in ſtones 
(which they diſcover by cutting paſſages to let 


in the water,) and runs in a ſtreight line; and 


Arun. 


is made of flints and pebbles, tho' no flints are 
found within ſeven miles of it.] The etymo- 
logy of Arundel, is neither from Bevgſius's Ro- 
mantick horſe, nor from Charudum a pro- 


montory in Denmark, as Goropius Becanus 


dream'd; but from a vale lying along the Ri- 
ver Arun; in caſe Arun be the name of the ri- 
ver, as ſome have told us, and upon that ac- 
count have nam'd it Aruntina vallis. | Howe- 
ver, there are thoſe, who on one hand contend 


for the Story of Bevis's horſe; and on the other 
hand will by no means admit this derivation 


— 


from run; and they offer their reaſons for 
both. That Bevis was founder of the Caſtle 


(fay they) is à current opinion handed down by 


tradition; and there is a tower in it ſtill known 


by rhe name of Bevis's tower, which they tell Bevis's tower, 


you was his own apartment. Belides, they 
think it natural enough to imagine, that the 
name of a horſe might be Arundel, from his 
ſyiftneſs ; fince that word in French ſignifies 
2 Stwallotb, and the preſent Arms of the town 
(which is corporate by Preſcription) are a 
Swallow. Now why (ſay they) might not Bevis's 
Arundel, as well have the honour of naming a 
town wherein his maſter had a particular In- 
tereſt; as Alexander's Bucephalus Bad, of a city? 
Then, againſt the derivetion from Arun, they 


urge, that that river is call'd High-ftream, to di- N 


ſtinguiſh it from the other ſmall rivulets or 
ſtreams; and ſeems, to have born the ſame 
name (as to the ſenſe at leaſt) all along. The 
Norman Engliſh call'd it Hault-rey; and an- 
ſwerably, the middle-aged Latin writers, Alta 


out of the Higb. ſtream, are at this day cal! 

Ripes or Rifer, There was. alſo an antient fa- 
mily of Knights, owners of much land in theſe 
parts (even in the boſom of this great river, in 


the pariſh of Hardbam, otherwiſe Feringbam) Feringham. 


calPd from it de Hault Rey; and their poſterity 
remains in theſe parts to this day, under the 
name of D* Azwtrey, in Latin De alta Ripa. Much 


leſs, add they, will the interpretation, Aruntina 


vallis, ſuit either the name of the place, or the 
circumſtances of it. For tho” it be written ſe- 


veral ways, yet no one makes it end in dale; 


nor is a low tract of ground ever expreſs'd by 
that word in this County (as it is in other parts 
of England, ) but by @ Level; as Pevenſey-Level, 
Lewes-Level, Brambre-Level, Arundel-Level, with 

others. And the Commiſſioners of Set- 
ers call the Impoſition laid upon Land for re- 
pair of publick banks and ſluices, a Level-tax. 
Of theſe Opinions, every one is at liberty to 
take which he pleaſes ; and we will now return 
to the account of the Town ir ſelf. ] All the fame 


whereof is owing to the Caſtle, which flouriſh'd 


under the Saxon Government, and was, as we 
read, preſently after the coming-in of the Nor- 
mans, repair'd by Roger Montgomery, who was 
thereupon ſtil'd Earl of Arundel. For, it is large, 
and well fortify'd with Works. But his ſon 
Robert Beleſme, who ſucceeded his brother 


Hugh, was outlaw'd by King Henry 1, and loſt 
For breaking 


that and all his other honours. 
into Rebellion againſt the King, he choſe this 
caſtle for the ſeat of war, and fortify'd it very 
ſtrongly; but had no better ſucceſs, than 
what generally attends Treaſon : For the King's 
forces ſurrounding it, at length took it. Upon 


0 


11. ” 


"4 


Fipa (tor Rhie, a town in this County, is call'd Rhie. 
in Latin Ripa ; and ſeveral ' branches one 


this Robert's outlawry and. baniſhment, the 


King pave the caſtle, and the reſt of his eſtate, 


to Adeliza daughter of Godfrey ( firnam'd Bar- + £ 
batus, of Lovaine, and Duke of Lorrain and Bra-y,.,q 


bant) his ſecond Queen, for her Dower. In 


whoſe commendation a certain * Engliſh-man 4 V. Henry 
1 ni at un- Hunt. 1. 7. 
wrote theſe verſes, very ingenious for th * 


learned age: 


Anglorum Regina, tuos, Adeliza, decores 
Ipſa referre parans Muſa, ſtupore riget. 

Quid Diadema tibi pulcherrima? Quid tibi 

Gemma ? 

Pallet Gemma tibi, nec Diadema mtet. 

Deme tibi cultus, cultum natura miniſtrat: 
Non * exornari forma beata poteſt. MY 

Ornamenta cave, nec quicquam luminis inde 
Actipis, illa micant lumine clara tus. 


In other 
Copies melio- 
rari. 
Non 


— 
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: Non Puduit modicas ae magnis dicere laudes, 
Nec pudeat Dominam, te, precor, eſſe 
meam. 


When Adeliza's name ſhould grace my 
ſong, 

A ſudden wonder ſtops the Muſe's — ＋ 

Your Crown and Jewels, if compar'd to 

| ou, 

| So: poor your Crown, how pale your 

Jewels ſhow |! 

Take off your robes, your rich attire remove; 

Such pomps will load you, but can ne'e 
improve. F 

In vain your coſtly Ornaments are worn, 

You they obſcure, while others they adorn. 

Ah! what new luſtre can theſe trifles give, 

Which all their beauty from your charms 
receive ? | 

Thus I your lofty praiſe, your vaſt re- 
nown 

In humble ſtrains am not aſham'd t' have 
ſhown : | 

Oh ! be not you aſham'd my ſervices to 
own. | 


She, after the King's death, match'd with 

* De Albeneio, William D' Aubeney, who taking part with Maud 
or, as others, the Empreſs againſt King Stephen, and defend- 
4 fe, ing this Caſtle 3 was by the faid Maud + Lady 
L Non of the Engliſh (for that was the title ſhe us'd,) 
Daun. created Eart of Arundel, in recompence for his 
+ Anglorum Services. And her ſon King Henry 2. 
Domina. gave the ſame William the whole Rape of Arun- 
| del, to hold of him by the ſervice of eighty four 
Knights fees and an half : and to his fon William, 

King Richard 1. granted (in words to this ef- 

Earls of A- fect) Arundel Caſtle, together with the whole Ho- 
rundel and your of Arundel, and the third penny of the Pleas 
_ out of Suſſex, whereof he. is Earl. And when, 
See the Earl: after the fifth Earl of this Sirname, the iſſue- 
of Suſſex. male failed; one of the ſiſters and heirs of Hugh 
the fifth Earl, was marry'd to John Fitz-Alan 

| Prenepos. Lord of Clun, whoſe || great grandſon Richard, 
Chartz Anti- gy account of his being ſeized of the Caſtle, Honour 
que 10. m. 29. 25 Lordſhip of Arundel in his own demeſn as of 
Tie, and in regard of this his poſſeſſion of the ſame 

| Caſtle, Honour and Lordſhip, and without any other 
Parl. 11. confideration, or Creation, wwas Earl of Arundel, 
Her. 6. and the Name, State and Honour of the Earl of 
Arundel, & c. peaccably enjoy'd ; as appears by a 

definitive Judgment in Parliament in favour of 

Jobn Fitz-Alan, challenging the Caſtle and Title 

of Arundel, againſt John Mowbray, Duke of 

Ae Hin Norfolk, the right heir by his mother“ in the neareſt 
po degree. From whence it is infer'd, That the 
Name, State, and Dignity of Earl, was annex d to 
the Caſtle, Hencur and Lordſhip of Arundel, as may 
be ſeen in the Parliament-Rolls, An. 27. Hen. 6 
out of which I have copy'd theſe notes, word 
| for word. Of theſe Fitz-Alans, the eleventh 
+ So ſaid, Earl liv'd in + our time, and dying without iſſue- 
ann. 1607. male, was ſucceeded by Philip Howard his 
; grandſon by a daughter ; who, not being able 
to digeſt the Injuries and hard meaſure put 

upon him by the cunning of ſome envious men, 

fell into the ſnare which they had laid for him; 

and being brought into the utmoſt danger of 

his life, dy'd. But his ſon Thomas, a molt ho- 

nourable young, gentleman, ennobled with an 

eager purſuit after virtue and glory worthy his 

great birth; and alſo of an affable obliging 

temper, was reſtor'd by King James [the 1ſt, 

and had all his father's honours return'd to him, 

by Act of Parliament, [This Thomas dying 

An. 1646, was ſucceeded in his honours by his 

ſon Ileury, who in the life-time of his father 


was ſummon'd to Parliament by the titles of 
W. | 


| An. 1652, this title came to Thomas his eldeſt 
| ſon, or'd. alſo,” 13 Car. 2, to the title of 


Lord Mowbray and Maliravers. By whoſe death 


Duke of Norfolk, which had been forfeited by 
the Attainder of Thomas the laſt Duke. By 
which means, the title of Duke of Norfolk came 
to Henry his brother, with the Earldoms of 
Arundel and Surrey, which he left to Henry his 
ſon ; who Uying, without iſſue, in the year 
1701, this, and the other high and honourable 
Titles belonging to this noble Family, deſcended 
to Thomas, the projens Duke of Norfolk, ſon 
of Thomas Lord Howard, younger brother of 
Henry the laſt Duke.] 
Except the Caſtle and it's Earls, Arundel 
hath nothing memorable; for the College foun- 
ded there by the Earls, having loſt its Revenues, 
is now ſunk. There are ſome monuments of 
the Earls in the Church; and amongſt them, 
one of Alabaſter more noble than the reſt 3 in 
which (in the middle of the Quire) lie Earl 
Thomas, and Beatrix his Wife, Daughter of John 
King of Portugal. Neither muſt I paſs by an 


| Inſcription, very beautifully gilt, and ſet up 


here, to the honour of Henry Titz-Alan the la 


Earl-of this Line; ſince ſome Perſons will be 
pleaſed, to ſee it. 


VIRTUTI ET HONORI SACRYM. 


MAGNANIMUS HEROS, CUJUS Hic 

CERNITUR EFFIGIES, CUJUSQUE HIC 
SUBTER SITA SUNT OSSA, HUJUS 
TERRITORII COMES FUIT: SUI GE- 
NERIS AB ALANI FILIO COGNOMI- 
NATUS, A MALATRAVERSO, CLU- 
NENSI, ET OSWALDESTRENSI HO- 
NORIBUS EXIMIS DOMINUS INSU- 
PER AC BARO NUNCUPATUS: GAR- 
TERIANI ORDINIS EQUESTRIS SANE 
NOBILISSIMI SODALIS DUM VIXIT, 
ANTIQUISSIMUS : ARUNDELIXZ CO- 
MITIS GUILIELMI FILIUS UNICUS ET 
SUCCESSOR, OMNIUMQUE VIRTU- 
TUM PARTICEPS: QUI HENRICO 
VIII. EDWARDO VI. MARIE ET ELI- 
ZABETHE ANGLLE REGIBUS, A SE- 
CRETIS CONSILIIS, VILLA QUOQUE. 
CALESIZ PRAFECTURAM GESSIT, 
ET CUM HENRICUS REX BOLONI]:- © 
AM IN MORINIS OBSIDIONE CIN- 
XERAT; EXERCITUS SUI MARESCAL- 
LUS PRIMARIUS, DEINDE REGIS FU- 
IT CAMERARIUS : EJUSQUE FILIO 
EDWARDO DUM CORONARETUR 
MARESCALLI REGNI OFFICIUM GE- 
REBAT: ELIQUE SICUT ANTEA PA- 
TRI CAMERARIUS FACTUS. REG- 
NANTE VERO MARIA REGINA CO- 
RONATIONIS SOLENNI TEMPORE 
SUMMUS CONSTITUITUR CONSTA- 
BULARIUS, DOM USQUE REGIZ 
POSTMODUM PRIAFECTUS, AC CN. 
SILII PRAESES, SICUT ET ELIZABE- 
THE REGINZ, CUJUS SIMILITER 
HOSPITII SENESCALLUS FUIT. 

ITA VIR ISTE GENERE CLARUS, 
PUBLICIS BENE FUNCTIS MAGISTRA-. 
TIBUS CLARIOR, DOMI AC FORIS 
CLARISSIMUS, HONORE FLORENS, 

4 H LAOB. 
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LABORE FRACTUS, ZTATE CONFEC- 
Tus, POSTQUAM ZTATIS- SUZ AN- 
NUM LXVII. ATTIGISSET, LONDI- 
NI XXV. DIE FEBRUARII, ANNO NO- 


-STRE SALUTIS A CHRISTO MDLXXIX| 
' PIE. ET SUAVITER IN DOMINO OB- 


DORMIVIT. 


JOANNES LUMLEY, BARO DE 
LUMLEY, GENER PIENTISSIMUS, 
SUPREME VOLUNTATIS SUZ VIN- 
DEX, SOCERO SUA VISS!MO, ET PA- 
TRONO OPTIMO MAGNIFICEN- 
TISSIME FUNERATO, NON MEMO- 
RUE, QUAM IMMORTALEM SIBI 
MULTIFARIHS . VIRTUTIBUS COM> 
PARAVIT, SED CORPORIS MORTA- 
LIS ERGO, IN SPEM FELICIS RE- 
SURRECTIONIS RECONDITI: HANC 
ILLI EX PROPRIIS ARMATURIS 
STATUAM EQUESTREM PRO MU- 
NERE EXTREMO UBERIBUS CUM 
LACHRYMIS DEVOTISSIME CONSE- 
CRAVIT. | | 


That is, 


Sacred to Virtue and Honour. 


The Valiant Heroe, whoſe Effigies you here ſee, 
and whoſe Bones are buried underneath, was Earl 
of this Territory :. ke had his Sirname, from being 
the ſon of Alan; and moreover took the honourable 
titles of Lord and Baron of Maltravers, Clun, and 
Oſwaldeſtre : he was Knight of the Garter, and 
liv'd to be the Senior of that Noble Order: only Son 
to William Earl of Arundel, and heir both of his 
Eſtate and Virtues. He was Privy Counſellor to 
Henry 8, Edward 6, Queen Mary, and Queen Eli- 
zabeth, Kings [and Queens] of England; alſo Go- 
vernour of Calas; and, when Bologne (a town of 
the old Morini) was befieg*d by the ſame King Hen- 
ry, be was General of the Army. He was afterwards 
Lord Chamberlain to the ſaid King, and at the Coro- 
nation of bis ſen Edward, executed the Office of Mar- 
al of England; to which King be was Lord Cham- 
berlain, as he had been to his Father. Upon Queen 
Mary's coming to the Crown, he was made High 
Conſtable of England for the Coronation, 71 
Steward of her Houſhold, and Pręſident of the Coun- 
cil ; which honour he had under Queen Elizabeth, 
to whom he was likewiſe Steward of the Houſhold. 

Thus, this perſon, noble by birth, by the honoura- 
ble diſcharge of Offices yet more noble, and moſt of 
all ſo by bis great Exploits at home and abroad; with 
his konour untainted, his body broken with labour, 
and worn out with age, in the ſixty eight year of his 
life dy'd in the Lord, devoutly and peaceably at Lon- 
don, on the 25th of February, in the year of our 
Lord 1579. 


John Lumley, Baron of Lumley, his moſt duti- 
ful and diſconſolate Son-in-Law, and Executor, with 
the utmoſt reſpect put up this Statue with his Ar- 
mour (after be had been buried in great pomp) for 
the kindeſt of Fathers-in-Law and the beſt of Pa- 
trons, as the laſt Offuce he wwas able to pay him: not 
to preſerve his memory (for that his many Virtues 
had made immortal) but his Body, which was com- 
mitted to the ground in hopes of a joyful Reſurre- 
Hion. 


As for the River, which runs by this place, 
and has its Spring in the North part of the 


* 


County; it is enlarg'd by the influx of many 

Rivulets on both ſides: the moſt noted of 

which, waſhes Cowdrey, a noble ſeat of Viſcount qe, 
Montacute; and has on its other fide Midberſt, Midher 
proud of its Lords the Bohuns, who bear for 

their Arms A Croſs Azure in a Field Or; and Bohuns of 
who, from Ingelricus de Bobun under King Hen- — A 
ry 1, flouriſh'd till Henry the yth's days, who © 
gave the Daughter and heir of John Bohun in 

marriage to Sir David Own K night, natural 

Son of Owen Theodore [or Tudor, ] with a lar 
Inheritance. Theſe Bobuns (to note, by the 

way, the * vu of a-word now grown out of 

uſe) were for ſome time the Kings Spigurnels by Spigurnel, 
inheritance; that is, the ' Seal&rs of bis Writs — ag 1 fi- 
which Office, together with the Serjeanty o 

the King's Chapel, was reſigned to King Ed- 

ward 1, by John de Bohun the Son of Franco; 

as we read in an old Charter concerning that 
particular matter. 

Next we have a ſight of Petwortb, which Wil. Petworth. 
liam D' Aubeney Earl of Arundel gave, together 

with a large eſtate to Foſceline of Lovain (a Bra- 

bander, Queen Adeliza's brother, and a younger 

ſon of Godfrey Duke of Brabant, deſcended 

from the ſtock of Charlemain,) upon his. marri- 

age with Agnes the only daughter and heir of 

the Percies. Since which time, the poſterity The Percies. 
of that Joſceline (having aſſumed the name of 

Percy, as we ſhall elſewhere tell you) have held 

and enjoyed it. A family, certainly very an- 

tient and noble, which derive their deſcent See Nor- 
from Charlemain, by a ſeries of Anceſtors much in the _ 
leſs interrupted, than either the Dukes of Lor- 

rain or Guiſe ; who value themſelves ſo highly 

upon that account. This Joſceline, as I have 

ſeen in a donation of his, us'd the followi 

Title: Foſceline of Lovain, Brother of Queen A- 

deliza, Caſtellane of Arundel. [But the iſſue- 

male of that noble Family faling in Foſceline 

the eleventh and laſt Earl of Northumberland, 

this, together with other large Eſtates in di- 

vers parts of England, came by marriage with 
Elizabeth ſole daughter and heir of the ſaid Jo- 


ſceline, to Charles Duke of Somerſet, whoſe 


Courage, and Zeal for the Proteſtant Religion, 
in refuſing to introduce the Pope's Nuncio, will 
ever be recorded to his honour, in the Hiſto- 
ries of the reign of King. James the ſecond ; 
and to whom this antient ſeat owes the noble 
Improvemens which it hath receiv'd, as well in 
the Buildings, as in other Ornaments and Ac- 
commodations ſuitable thereunto.] | 

As the ſhore goes back from the mouth of Offingtons. 
Arun, near Tering, lies Offingtons, Þ the ſeat of + Ann. 1607. 
William Weſt Baron De-la-Ware. This of the The family 
Weſts is a noble and antient family, who dans 
ving much advanced themſelves by matching 
with the heirs of Cantelupe of Hempſton, and 
of Fitz-Reginald Fitz Herbert, were adorn'd alſo 11 
with the title of Baron, by the heir general of ee 
the Lord De. la-ware. Hard by, ＋ is a military f See Page 
fort compaſs'd about with a bank rudely caſt 205, C 
up, where the inhabitants believe that Cæſar Tf Fw 
intrench'd and fortify'd his Camp. But Ci/bury, cho! differing 
the name of the place, plainly ſnews it was the in name, are 
work of Ciſſa; who was the ſecond King ofone and tie 
this Kingdom, of the Saxon race, ſucceeding '*** _ 
Alla his father; and who, with his brother Ci- 
men and a conſiderable Body of Saxons, landed 
on this coaſt at Cimen-ſhore, ſo called from the 
ſaid Cimen : a place, which now hath loſt its 
name ; but that it was near Wittering, King 
Cedwalla's Charter of Donation made to the 
Church of Selſey, is a convincing proof. There 
is another Fort likewiſe, two miles from Ci/5- 
bury, which they commonly call Chenkbury. 


Cimen-ſhore. 


Chenkbury. 


N Thence, 
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proodwater. Thence, near the ſea, lies Broodwater, the a little village which the ſaid Alfred granted 
Camois. Barony.of the Lords de Camois, who flouriſh'd to his younger ſon : not to obſerve, how eaſily 
» $0 aid, from the time of Edward 1, till“ our Grand- they might land hete, the ſhore. being ſo open 
An. 167} fathers remembrance, when by female-heirs the and plain, And for that very reaſon, our men; 
' eſtate came to the Lewkenors,and Radmilds, Of in the reign of Henry 8, chiefly reckon'd up- 
this family, Jobn Camors ſon of Lord Ralph Ca- on the French Galles landing here, and waited 
mois (a precedent not to be parallel'd in that, their coming; while they hover'd upon our 
or our own age) out of his own free will (1 ſpeak Coaſts, and ſet one or two cottages on fire, by 

A Wife givenfrom the Parliament-Rolls themſelves) gave and ſurpriſe, at Brighthelmſted, which our anceſtors g,ighwiia. 


and granted demiſed his own wife Margaret 
Parl 30. 
Edw. 1. 


» daughter and heir 
» of John de Gaideſden, to Sir William Painel 
igbt; and to the ſame [William] voluntarily 


gave, granted, releaſed, and. quit-clatmed all the nymous river diſcharges it ſelf into the ſea, 


term'd Brighrealmer· vun, the very next Station ſed. 
tO it. 


Some few miles from hence, a certain ano - 


goods and chattels which ſhe had, or otherwiſe here- | which riſes out of St. Leonard's Foreſt near 


after might have, and alſo whatever was in bis 


bands of the aforeſaid Margaret's goods and chattels | 


with their appurtenances. So as neither himſelf, nor 


any other in bis name, might, nor for ever qught to 


claim or challenge any intereſt in the aforeſait Mar- 
garet from henceforth, or in the goods or chattels of 
the ſaid Margaret. Which is; what the Anti- 
ents ſaid in one word, Ur omnia ſua ſecum habt- 
ret, that ſhe ſhould take away with her all that 
was her's. By occaſion of which grant, when 
' the demanded her dower in the manour of 
Torpull, an eſtate of John Camois her firſt hus- 
band, there commenced a memorable ſuit. But 
ſhe was caſt in it, and ſentenct paſs'd, That ſhe 
ought to have no dower from thence. This I men- 
tion with Indignation; but I perceive Pope 
Gregory might have good ground to write to 
Archbiſhop Lanfrank, that he heard, there 
were ſome among the Scots who not only for- 
fook their Wives, but ſold them too; ſince 
even in England they gave and demis'd them in 
this manner. 

Upon the ſhore, a little lower, appears Shore- 
bam, antiently bcone-pam, which by little and 
little has dwindled into a poor village, now 
call'd Old Shoreham ; having given riſe to ano- 
ther Town of the ſame name, the greateſt part 
whereof is alſo ruin'd and under water, and the 

Advantage of its Port, by reaſon of the banks 
of ſand caſt up at the mouth of the river, is 
wholly taken away : whereas in former ages it 
was wont to carry ſhips under fail as high as 

Brember-Ca- Brember, a pretty good diſtance from the ſea. 

fle. This was formerly a Caſtle of the Breoſes; for 

King William 1. gave it to William de Broeſe, 

from whom the Breoſes, Lords of Gower and 

Brechnock, are deſcended ; and from them alſo 

are deſcended the Knightly Families of the 

Sbirleys in this County and Leiceſterſhire. But 

now, inſtead of a caſtle, there is nothing but 

a heap of ruins; beneath which lies Stenzng, 

a well-frequented market; and in Alfred's 

Will, if I miſtake not, it is call'd Steningbam. 

[Not far from Stening, lies Findon; within a 

| mile of which is an antient Camp, about two 

Czfar's-hill. miles diſtant from the ſea. It is call'd Cæſar's 
hill, becauſe the people imagine it was Cz/ar's 

Camp; and they pretend to ſhew the place 

where Cæſars tent was. Notwithſtanding 
which, the form of it ſhows that opinion to be 

ill grounded; for, being roundiſh, it ſeems 

rather to have been a Britiſh work. Farther 

Eaſtward, alſo, near Lewis, is another Camp. ] 
That antient port, call'd Portus Adurni, 1s 

as it ſhould ſeem, ſcarce three miles from the 


Shoreham. 


Stening. 


Findon. 


Portus Adur- 
ni. Not iĩitia 
Provinciarum. 


mouth of this river; where, when the Saxons]. 


firſt infeſted our ſeas, the band of Exploratores 
under the Roman Emperors had their Station ; 
but it is now choaked up with heaps of ſand 
driven-in. For both the name, ſtill remaining 
almoſt entire, and alſo ſome adjacent cottages 
'  call'd Portſlade, that is, the Way to the Port, 
perſuade us to think, that this was Ederington, 


Portſlade. 
Eerington, 


— 


Slaugham, the ſeat of the Coverts; who in Slaughani. 
King Henry the third's time flouriſh'd in this 
tract, with the honour of Knighthood. 

In theſe parts, but at ſome diſtance from 
the ſea, ſtands Lewes, upon a riſing ground Lewes. 
(taking its name perhaps from Paſtures,  call'd 
by the Saxons Lerpa,) which is, for largeneſs 
and populouſneſs, one of the chief Towns of 
the County. In the reign of Edward the Con- 
feſſor, It paid fix pounds and four ſhillings * for * De Gabls 
Tax and Toll. The King had there one himdred >, Teles. 
twenty ſeven Burgeſſes. It was their cuſtom, if they gone 3 
King had a mind to ſend his ſoldiers to ſea wwith- 
out them; that of all of them, whoſeſoever the lands 
were, there ſhould be collected twenty ſhillings; and 
they had it + who ſerv'd in the ſhips. Whaſo ſells f I, nowibut 
an horſe within the Borough, gives the Proveſt || one arma cuſtodies 
penny, and the buyer gives another ;, for an ox or bt. 
tow, a halfpenny ; for a nan four pence ; whereſo-| Nummum. 
ever within the Rape he buys. He that ſheds blood, 
pays ſeven ſhillings. He that commits Adultery vr? Fnendat 
a Rape, eight Shillings and four pence, and the we-“ » * 
man as much. The King hath the Adulterer, and 
the Archbiſhop the woman. When the money is new 
made, every Mint-maſter gives twenty ſhillings. Of 
all theſe payments, two parts went to the King, and 
a third to the Earl. William de Warren, the 
firſt Earl of Surrey, built a Caſtle here at the 


foot whereof he dedicated a Priory to St. Pan- 


craſe, and fill'd it with Cluniack Monks, in re- 

gard of the holineſs, religion, and charity, which he 

found in the Monaſtery of Clugny in Burgundy, 

(I cite this out of the original Inſtrument of 
Foundation,) whilſt going in pilgrimage, toge- 

ther with his wife, he lodg'd there. But this 
+ was converted into a houſe of the Earls of! 8 
Dorſet. Yet there are fix Churches ſtill re- C. 
maining in the town; of which, riot far from 
the Caſtle, and beneath it, there ſtands a little 
one, deſolate, and over-grown with brambles ; 
in the walls whereof are engraven, arch wiſe, 
certain rude verſes in an obſolete Character ; 
which imply, that one Magnus, deſcended of 
the Blood Royal of the Danes, and devoted to 
a ſolitary life, was buried there. But here, 
take the verſes themſelves, tho* imperfect, and 
gaping, if I may ſo ſay, by reaſon of the Stones 
being digjointed : 
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- Which perhaps are to be read thus: 


Clauditur hic miles Danorum regia proles, 

Magnus nomen ei, magnæ nota progemet, - 

72 Magnum, prudentior induit ag- 
num: | 


Prepete pro vita fit parvulus Anachorita. 
Here lies a Knight of Denmark's royal 
blood, 


Magnus his name, whence his great race is 
— his grandeur he be 
Reſigni 1 eur he became 
Heri from ſoldier, and from wolf a 


During the reign of the Saxons, upon Æthel- 
ſtan's making a . that no money ſhou'd be 
coin'd but in Towns only ; be appointed two 

Minters here. But afterwards, in the time of 

the Normans, it became. famous for a bloody 

battle between King Henry 3, and the Barons; 

1263. in which the hopeful on- ſet of the King's Party 
The Battle at firſt, prov'd their overthrow at laſt. For 


of Lewez. while Prince Edward the King's ſon, breaking 
thro' ſome of the Barons troops, careleſly pur- 
ſu'd the enemy too far, as making ſure of the 
M. Paris, victory; the Barons rallying their forces, gave 
p. 1350. A freſh charge, and ſo routed the King's army, 
that they compell'd him to offer conditions of 
peace which were very unreaſonable, and to 
deliver his ſon Prince Edward, with others, in- 
to their hands. fg far from this place, is 
Laughton. Laughton, where, the Pelbams have flouriſhed for 
many ages; of whom, Thomas, the late poſſeſ- 
Es ſor, was created a Baron of this Realm, by the 
» 114. New- title of Lord Pelham of Laughton, in: the gth 


humber. year of Queen Anne, *] 
had. | From — paſſing by a large lake well-ſtor'd 


Furle, with fiſh, near Furle, the ſeat of the Gages (who, 
advancing their eſtate by marriage with one of 
the heirs of the houſe of St. Clare, became a Fa- 
Cuckmer. mily of good note;) we come to Cuckmer, a 

pretty good Harbour. Then, having paſs'd the 
Beachy, promontory, call'd from the Beach, Beachy ; 
Pevenſey. the next place that comes in our way is Peven- 
8 fey, anciently Peopenyea, by the Normans Pe- 
p. — 2. venſel, commonly Pemſey; a caſtle, in former 
Rob. de times belonging to Robert Earl Moreton, half- 


Monte, 1158. brother (by the mother's ſide) to William the 
Conqueror; afterwards, to William ſon of King 

Treaty be- Stephen, who ſurrender'd it again to Henry 2. 
tween King x : E 
Henry and (from whom he had received it as a free gift,) 
King Ste- together with the lands formerly belonging to 
_ nor Nicher de Aquila, or of the Eagle, from whom 


of the Eagle. they had the name of the Honour of the Eagle. 


| of the caſtle, but the old walls. 


| | the ſituation of theſe garriſons, In littore Oceani 


| Arc 


r 


»» 


It remain'd a Jong time in the Crown ; till 


| King Henry 3. granted it to the Earls of Rich- 


mond Þ of Bre 


ne, from whom it paſſed to the f Britamni,, 
Crown again. | 


ut now are no remains 
Some part of 
this Honour of the Eagle, Henry 4. gave after- 
wards to the family of the Pelbams, for their 


1 loyalty and valour. [This, * Mr. Somner (diſ-* Forts and 


allowing the common conjecture of Newenden in 2 
Kent,) was inclined to think the ancient An- 
derida, where was the band of the Abulz 
grounding upon Gildas's words, which expreſs 


Vide Mut, at 


ad meridiem, on the ſea ſhore to the ſouth; and Ape. 


alſo upon the deſign of them, which was to 

ken and ſpy out the invading enemy: and 

| 780 upon the antiquity of the place, which 
\rchbiſhop Uſher makes the old Caer Penſavel- 

coit of the Britains; the coit, i. e. wood, im- 

plying the ancient ſtate and condition of this 


% 


County.] Hard by, ſtands Herſt, amongſt the H,,, what 


woods, and has it's name from it's woody ſitua- it fgnifics. 
tion; for the Saxons call'd a wood, Hypre. 
This, immediately after the firſt coming in of 
the Normans, was the ſeat of certain Gentle- 
men, who from the place were for ſome time 
named De Herſt; till William ſon of Wolleran Regiſter of 
de Herſt took the name of Monceaux, perhaps be — 
from the place of his birth (a thing uſual in 1 
that age;) whereupon that name was annex'd 
to the place, call'd ever ſince from it's Lord, 
Herſt Monceanx. From whoſe poſterity it de- Herſi Mon- 
ſcended hereditarily to the Fiennes. Theſe Fi- ceaux. N 
ennes, call'd likewiſe Fenis and Fienles, are deſ- = hers 
cended from Ingelram de Fienes, who marry'd the pat. 37. H. 6. 
beir of Pharamuſe of Boloigne, of whom, King 
Henry 6. accepted, declared, and reputed Richard 
Fenis to be Baron of Dacre. And King Ed-An. 13 Edv. 
ward 4. who.was choſen honorary Arbitrator t 
between him and Humphrey Dacre, confirm'd it to EO 
the ſaid Richard Fenis, and to his heirs lawſully be- 
gotten ;, becauſe he had married Joan the Couſin 
and next heir of Thomas Baron Dacre ; ſince 
which time his poſterity have flouriſh'd under the 
Title of Barons Dacre, till George Fiennes Lord 
Dacre + died without iſſue. Whoſe only fiſter + 1545. 
and heir, Margaret, was married to Sampſon 
Lennard Eſquire, a perſon of extraordinary vir- 
tue and civility, [and their deſcendants in right - 
of the ſaid Margaret were Lords Dacre, and 
afterwards advanced to the dignity of Earls of 
Suſſex.] | 

But to return: at this Pevenſey (to give you 1006 
a ſhort account, becauſe the place requires it, 
of that which I have related more fully elſe- 
where) William the Norman arriv'd with his 
whole navy upon the coaſt of Britain, and land- 
ed his army, and, having ſtrongly entrench'd 
his camp, ſet his ſhips on fire, that their only 
2 might lie in their courage, and their only 
ſafety in victory. Quickly after, he march'd to 
a Plain near Haſtings, where the Diſpute for 
the Crown of England was finally determin'd, 
and the Saxon- Government came. to an end. 
For there, our Harold (notwithſtanding his 
forces were much diminiſh'd by a former fight 
with the Danes, and fatigued by a long march) 
gave him battle, in a place call'd Epiton, on the K. Harold's 
14th of October 1066. When the Normans fight _—_— 
had given the ſignal, the Encounter began with —— 
flights of arrows from both armies, which held 
for ſome time; then, coming to a cloſe Engage- 
ment, they maintain'd the battle a long while: 
But when the Engliſh, with admirable courage 
and bravery, had receiv'd the firſt attack, they 
were furiouſly charg'd by the Norman horſe. 
And when theſe cou'd not make their way, 
they, as they had before agreed, retreated, .but 


kept 


of the ſouth, 
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- turn'd their backs, and betook 


Battle- 


Sangue-lac. 


blood; as if intended for a teſtimony, that the voice] coſts and charges. And if the King ſhall heve fore 
of ſo much Chriſtian blood doth ſtill cry from the] ther need of their ſervice after the fiftetn days afore- 


* 


— — 
S N ASE X. 


9 — 4 £ O — — — 
Feet their ranks. The Engliſh, thinking they 
fel. broke their ranks, without any order, 


purſued the enemy; who rallying their forces, 
charg'd afreſh on every ſide; and, encompaſſing 
2 round, 9 7 * with N 
laughter: yet the Engliſh, having got igh- 
er 5 BE Wood it out a long time, l 
rold himſelf was ſhot thro* with an arrow, and 


fell down dead; upon which they preſently 
— to 
flight. 


The Norman, exalted with this victory, ere- 
Qed an Abbey in memory of the Battle, and 


dedicated it to St. Martin (which he call'd Bat- 


. tle-Abbey,) in that very place where Harold, af- 


ter many wounds, died in the midſt of his ene- 
mies; that it might be an eternal monument 
of the Norman victory. About this Abbey, 
there grew-up afterwards a town of the ſame 
name; or, to uſe the words of the private Hi- 
ſtory, As the Abbey encreas'd, there were built a- 
bout it one hundred and fifteen houſes, of which the 
town of Battle conſiſted. Wherein there is a place, 
(call'd by a French name Sangue- lac, ſrom the 
blood there ſhed) which after a ſhower of rain, 


21010 


Haſtings before mentioned, "call'd-in  SaxonHattiog. 
Haptinga-cearten, : 


lies fomewhar 


9: 4 1 — in our tongue; be- 
ca 28 aris writes, At ? 

William the e e 
timber. But it rather ſeems to have taken this 
new name from Haſfting 
who, where he landed for booty, 
times little fortreſſes; as we read in Aſerius 
Menevenſis, of Beamflote-Caftle built. by him in 
Eſſex, and of others at Apledore and Middleton 
in Kent, Here, in the reign of King Athel- 


ſtan, was a Mint. It is the chief of the Cinque · Cioquo · 
ports, which with its members — Bye, Fort. 


&c, was bound to find twenty one ſhips for a- 
ny naval Expedition, If you have a mind to 
know in what form, both this and the reſt 


haſtily ſet up a fortreſs of 


the Daniſh Pirate, Henry Hunt. 
builr ſome.}thft. 7. f. 211 


* 


* 
1 
* 


the ſame ſhore. Some there 2 — 


* 


* 


were bound to ſerve the King in his wars at 


ſea, for choſe _—_ immunities which they en- 
joy; take it in very words, wherein it was 
anciently recorded in the King's Exchequer. 
Haſtings, with its members, ought to find twenty 
one ſhips at the King's ſummons. And there ought 
to be in every ſhip twenty one men, able, fitly quali- 


from the nature of the ſoil, ſeems to look red-| fied, well arm'd, and well furniſb d for the King's 
diſh; and thereupon Gulielmus Neubrigenſis wrote| ſervice. Yet ſo, that the ſummons be made on the 
thus, but with little truth, The place in which| King's behalf forty days before. And when the afore- 
there was a very great ſlaughter of the Engliſb fight-| ſaid ſhips and men are come to the place whereunto 


ing for their Country, if it happen to be wet with a| they were ſummon'd, . 


ſmall ſhower, feoeats out real, and as it were freſb 


bey ſhall abide there in the 
King*s ſervice for fifteen days at their own pr 


earth to the Lord. But William the Conqueror | ſaid, or will have them ftay there any longer ; thoſe 


ted many and great privileges to this Ab- ſhips, with the men, while they remain there, 


Amongſt others, to. uſe the very words 


of the gw op any thief, Fay ay or Nor 
on guilty of other crime, or fear. of death, 
2 5 Church ; let bim have no barm, but 
be freely diſmiſſed. Be it lawful alſo for the Abbot 
of the ſame Church to deliver from the Gallows any 
thief or robber whereſoever, if he chance to come · by, 
at the execution. | | 
Henry the 1ſt likewiſe (to give you the very 


Amarket on words of his Charter) granted a market to be kept 


Sunday. 


so ſaid, 
ann. 100%. 


3 


Breede. 


there on the Lord's Day, free from all Duty whatjo- 
ever. But Anthony Viſcount Mountague, who 
* not long ſince built a beautiful houſe 
there, did lately, by authority of Parliament, 
obtain to have the market chang'd to ano- 
ther day. And as for the privilege of San- 
ctuary for thoſe more heinous and grievous 
crimes; they are here, and every where 
elſe, aboliſhed by Act of Parliament. For 
they found, that the fear of puniſhment being 
once remov'd, men grew bold and deſperate in 
wickedneſs; and that the hope of impunity was 
the greateſt motive to it. Neither here, nor in 
the neighbourhood, ſaw I any thing worth the 
notice, but only Aſfburnbam, which has given 
name to a family of-as great antiquity as any 
in this tract. [Of this place and family, John 
Aſhburnham built here a handſome Church with 
three Chancels ; whoſe ſon of the ſame name 
was created Baron Aſhburnham of Aſhburn- 
ham, in the year 1689, Here alſo is a noble 
houſe of the Lord Aſburnbam, which, for ſtately 
buildings and convenient gardens, is ſaid to be 
one of the beſt in this County. North-eaſt 
from hence, lies Breede, the Court whereof is a 
branch of that at Battle, and hath the ſame 


2 and proceſs. The Lands in the ma- 
nour of Breede, tho' in Suſſex, deſcend accord- 


ing to the cuſtom of Gavel- iind. Here is a 

kind of Court kept every three weeks, where 

Actions between man and man are try'd ; and 

the Officers are exempt from attending the Aſ- 

ſizes or Seſſions.] | 
Vol. I. 


| a worthy per 


all 
be in the King's ſervice, at the King's 1 
charges, ſo long as the King pleaſes. The Maſter 
[of each ſhip} ball have fixp 
Conſtable fixpence a 
three pence a day. | 


The whole Rape of Haſtings, 
the Honour, was held — 


day, and every one of the reſt 


chard 1, Duke of Normandy,) till Henry 


France, marry'd Alice, whoſe poſterity loſt a 
noble eſtate in England, becauſe (as the 


Lawyers then deliver'd it) they were under tbe 
Furthermore, as 


King of France's Allegiance. 
there were certain, Gentlemen in this Coun- 
ty, at the beginning of the Norman times, 
ſirnam'd de Haſtings, one of whom Matthew 


de Haſtings held the manour of Grenocle, by this 


tenure, That he ſhould find at this haven an Oar, Ioquiſitio 5 
whenever the King would croſs the ſeas ; ſo the no- Edw. i. 
ble family. of the Haſtings, now Earls of Hun- 


tingdon, do enjoy this title of Haſtings. For 
King Edward 4. 


who is commended by Cominæus, for that, ha- 
ving receiv'd a yearly penſion from Lewis XI. 
the French King, he could not upon any terms 
be 23 with, to give him an Acquittance 
under his hand. I will in no caſe, ſaid he, that 


my hand be ſeen among the accounts of the French 


King's Treaſury. But this man, by ſinking 
too deep into the friendſhip of Kings, over- 
whelmed himſelf. For, whilſt he deliver'd his 


mind too freely in a private Conference with - 
the Uſurper Richard 3, he was unexpectedly 


hurried away, and without tryal beheaded im- 
mediately. [He had, notwithſtanding, an ho- 
nourable Burial in St. George's Chapel at Wind- 
ſor ; leaving iſſue Edward Lord Haſtings, his 
ſon and heir. ] Nor muſt we forget to take no- 
tice, that Bog Henry 6, ennobled Thomas Hoo 

on (whom he had made Knight 
of the Garter) with the Title of Baron H 


41 


ence a day, and tbe 


together with Coml:es Au- 
by the Earls of Ew inves vulgo 


Normandy (deſcended from a natural ſon of Ri- A Ew. 


the third's time, when Ralph de Tſodun in 


ſtow'd it, with certain Roy- 

alties, upon William Haſtings his Chamberlain bahay | 
or . 

ſtings. _ 


00 
and 


« 


26 Hen. 6. 
Bron Hoo 


and Haſtings. 


Copeley, * 


Then retires, into a -W! 
Goat Frog ſtands Vincbelſen, * call- 
being expoſed to th winds, 
to Twine's opinion; but more truly 
interpret Mr. Somner, 4 wateriſh place ſeated 
in 5 corner; which exactly anſwers the ſituation 
of the place, lying at the corner of Kent and 


by 
(at which time, 
and in the adjoyning coaſt of Kent, was much 
alter d.) Its ſituation I will ſet before you in 
the very words of Thomas Wal Situate 
it. is upon a very high bill, very ſteep on that fide 
which looks towards the ſea, or overlooks the Road 
 evhere the ſbips lie *. On it is that 
the way leading from that part to the haven, goes not 
ſtreight forward, leſt it ſhould by a ſteep deſcent 
force theſe that go down to fall bead-long, or them 
that go up to creep on their bands, ratber than wall: 
but lying fideways, it winds with many crooked turn- 
ings, 40 one fide and the other.. At firſt it was inclos'd 
with a rampart; and after, with a very ſtron 
wall: but as it began to flouriſh, it was ſack'd 
by the French and Spaniards ; and by the re- 
tirement of the ſea, fell to decay all on a ſud- 
den. [The new town was endow'd with the 
ſame privileges that the old one had, namely, 
thoſe of the Cinque-ports, ta which it belon 
as one of the ancient towns; but the ſea, which 
before had ſwallowed-up the old Town, left the 
new, before it was quite finiſhed, It till re- 
tains that of ſending two Burgeſſes to Parlia- 
ment, tho? the Electors are very. few; the town 
being moſt miſerably decay d by the loſs of its 
market and trade. An argument whereof is, 


+4 


that the. graſs grows in the very ſtreets (tho 
+ they are all pav'd) to that degree, as makes 
+ b. per Ann. the very herbage ſometimes + conſiderable. The. 
town abounded every where with fine ſtone- 


arch'd Vaults, for beſtowing of Merchants 
Goods, during its 8 ſtate. It ſeems 
at firſt to have been built with admirable 
regularity, the ſtreets ſtanding all at right 
angles, and divided into thirty two ſquares, 
or quarters, as they are now call'd. The ſtone- 
work of the three gates, is yet ſtanding. There 
were anciently, in it three Pariſh-Churches, tho 
now there is. only the chancel of the largeſt re- 
mainiag, which is the preſent Pariſh-Church ; 
and in which are the monuments of three 
igbes Templars (as it ſeems, . by their lying 
croſs'd-legg'd in armour ;) one of which appears, 
by the Arms, to have been of the family of Ox- 
. enbridge, who were formerly of great note in 
theſe parts. | 

This place hath afforded the title of Coun- 
teſs to Elizabeth wife -to Sir Moyle Finch, and 
daughter and heir to Sir Thomas Heneage Knight; 
who was before created Viſcounteſs of Maid- 
ſtone by King James the firſt. Which titles 

have deſcended to her Poſterity. | 
Selfcombe, At ſame diſtance from Wincbelſea is Selſcombe, 
where (as alſo in ſeveral places of this Coun- 
) are mineral-waters of the ſame nature 
with thoſe at Tunbridge, and altogether as 
ſtrongly impregnated. ] By the foreſaid accident 
at Winchelſea, and the benefit 'of the ſea, its 
neighbour Rye began to flauriſh, or rather to 


Rye. 


reflouriſh ;/ for that it flouriſh'd in ancient times, | Foreſt, Aſhdown Foreſt (under which lies Buck- Aſhdown. 


and that William of Ipres Earl of Kent forti- | hurſt, the ſeat of the ancient family of the Sack- 


fy'd it, pres Tower and the immunities and pri- vils; of which, Queen Elizabeth advanced 


Ipres Tower. 


gs | mighty man in his time, who having approv'd * 


Uetzes that it had in common with the Cinque 
Ports; do ſufficiently ſhew, But either by rea- 
ſon of the Vicinity of Winchelſea, or the recefs 
of che Sea; it was inconſiderable for a long 


winding | time. But when Wincbelſea decay d, and King 


Edward 3. wall'd it about, it began to reco- 
ver; and within the memory of + the laſt age, + 80 aid, 
the Ocean, to make full amends for the injury ann. 1607. 


it had done (being ſwell'd with an extraordi- 


nary tempeſt,) broke - in fo violently, and with 
ſuch advantage, that it made a very convenient 
Port, which another Tempeſt in our own age 
did not a little improve. Since when, it has 
greatly flouriſh'd, in Inhabitants, buildings, 
ing and navigation; and is now the uſual 
paſſage from hence to Normandy. But as to 
its name, whether it took it from Rive, a Nor- 
man word, which fignifies a Bank, I cannot ſay. 
Yet fince in the Records it is yery often call'd 
in Latin Ripa, and they who bring fiſh from 
thence are termed ' Riprers, I rather incline to Ripiers: 
this original, and ſhould incline yet more, if the 
French us'd this word for aſhore, as Pliny does 
Ripa. [Near Rye, in the pariſh of Eaſt- Guildford, Eft-Guild- 
(which is the utmoſt bounds of Suſſex eaſtward) ford. 
is a peculiar way of Tithing their marſh-lands, 
whereby they pay only dr per Acre to the Re- 
or, while in paſture; but if plough'd, ] 
Into Rye-haven, the river 7s, al or ber River Rother. 


ies itſelf; which ſpringing at Ritberam- 
fall (for fo the old Engliſh call the town, which 
we call Rotherfeld,) runs 5 Burgwaſb, formerly 5 
Burg berſb, which had its Lords of that ſirname; Lorde Burg . 
amongſt whom was Bartholomew de Burgwaſb, a bel. 


himſelf, in the muſt ſolemn Embaſſies, in the 
wars in Aquitain, to be a perſon of great 

rudence and undaunted valour, was created a 

aron of England, and admitted into the Or- 
der of the Garter at the very firſt Inſtitution 
amongſt the Founders, and was made Conſtable 
of Dover-Caſtle and Warden of the Cinque- 
Ports. And his ſon of the ſame Chriſtian name, 
no way degenerating from his father's Virtues, 
liv'd in great ſplendor and honour, but left only 
one daughter, who' was marry'd into the fami- 
ly of Le Deſpencer; from whom are deſcended _ 
many noble Families, which remain to + this + So faid, 
day. Echingham, next adjoyning, had alſo a Ba- nn. 1007. 
ron in the time of King Edusrd 2, namely, 
William de Echingham ; whoſe anceſtors were Baron E- 
* Stewards of this Rape. But the Inheritance chiangham. 
by heirs females came at laſt to the Barons of Seneſchali. 
Windſor, and the Tirwhitts, Then the Rotber, 
dividing its waters into three channels, paſſes 
under Robert/oridge, where in the reign of Hen. Robert- 
ry 2, Alured de St. Martin founded a Monaſte- * a Lol 
ry ; fcalled St. Mary's of Roberts-bridge, and of Marte. 
the Ciſtercian Order. That part of it which is 
now ſtanding, is a farm-houſe belonging to the 
Earls of Leiceſter.] And ſo the Rother running 
by Bodzam, a Caſtle belonging to the ancient Bodiam. 
and noted family of the Lewkeners, and built by Ann. 1697, 
the Dalegrigs, falls into the ſea. | 

I have done with the ſea-coaſt of Suſſex. As 

for the inner-parts, there is nothing worth the 
notice, unleſs I ſhould reckon up the Woods and 
Foreſts ſpread far and near over this tract, being 
the remains of the famous wood Anderida. Among 
which, to begin at the weſt, the moſt noted 
are theſe; the Foreſt of. Arundel, S. Leonard's Fo- Arundel Fo- 


reſt, (not far from whence, to the north, isreſt. | 
Meld, from which Denzil Holles, ſecond ſon of > Lemme wn 


John Earl of Clare, was created a Baron of this 
Realm, by the title of Lord Holles of Ifield)] Word Word. 
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Earls of St. Suſſex had five Bavls of the, fumliy 
ſex. See tte 


ON WOT ns go ure 
as Sactvil, a Gentleman of 
be Baron of Buctburſt, took him into her Pri- 
vy Council; and made him Knight of the Garter, 


. 


crea 
and 


that 
which is the leaſt of 8 


3 
* 


beney, who were likewiſe called Earls of Arun- 


arm of A-gel; the firſt of them was William D' Aubeney, 


Alam the ſecond Earl of AN Kun =. 
art; to whom a 


Ann. 1607. co our * 


8 9 
— 1 — in of the Saxons, was begun by 3 according 


On. 


| More rare Plants growing wild in Suſſex. 


ſon of William, Butler to King Henry r, and 


Lord of Buctenbam in Nortolks who ga for hi 
Arms Gules, a 8 TY r, and wa call'd 
ſometimes Earl of el, fometimies Ear 


chief reſidence. He had by Adeliaa (daughter 
of Godfrey Barbatus Duke of Lorrain and ra- 
dant, wager to King Henry 1.) Wik 


ueen Po 


ther of William the third | 
bil, ſiſter and one of the heirs of the laſt 'Ra- 
nulph Earl of Cheſter, bore William the 4th 
Earl, and Hugh the 5th Earl, who both died 
without iſſue; and alfo four daughters, mar- 
ried to Robert Lord of Tateſhall, John Fitz- A- 
lan, Roger de Somery, and Robert de Mount- 
hault. Afterwards, the title of Arundel 'was 
reviv'd, as 1 ſaid before, in the Fitz- Alans. But 
that of Suſſex lay, as it were forgotten and loft, 


co much for Suſſex; which, together with Surrey, OR the ſeat of the Regni ; and afterwards, the 
Kingdom of the South+ Saxons, called in Saxon + vu's-yeaxan-muc, 


"«© Nation, ruled all the ſouthern Provinces, which are ſever d by the River Humber, and the adj 


great wiſdom; to 


q 
1 


of 'D' Aus 


Esa 


+ Sed p,. of Chicheſter, becauſe in thoſe places he f kept his 
guar, 


6 
. 


Cars) bevekng _ _— viz. Robert # 
rt of Suſſex by King Henry 8; who married 21 Henty 8, 
Elizabeth 


- — K 
Walttys (who derive their pedigree 


ref 


| 


Buckingham, 


and dy'd without iſſue; a Hero of great worth 
and honour, in whom were joyn'd the wiſdom 
of a Stateſman, and the courage of a Soldier, 


both, England Ireland. had reaſon to ac- 
A 12 him; 


bext his only ſon, an honbur- 
able ape Gentleman; [who dying 5 Car. 1: 
left the title of Earl of Sues to his ſon Edward; 
but he having no iſſue, the family of the Rer. 
cliffs Earls of Suſſex ended in Him, and that ti- 
tle was conferr*d, on the ; gt NM 16445, v 
on Thomas Lord Sevitof aft; and was af; 
terwards ehjoy'd by James his ſpm who. dy” 
without iffue. _ which, Thomas Leonard, 
Lord Dacres of -Gillifland, An. 1674, had this 
honour conferr*d upon him. By whoſe death the 
Honour being again extinct, hath been confer'd 
by King George upon Talbot Telverton, who was 
before dignified with 'the Honourable Titles of 
"Viſcount Longneville, and Baron Grey of Ru- 


* age; which hath ſeen five . 
deſcended from the moſt noble houſe of the Fitz- 


then.] | | 
| This County contains 314 Pariſhes. . | 


- 
* 


ich in the 3 years after the coming 4 The true 
to Bede, . Firſt the Kings of the Eli — 
acent li- Sub ſtanna: 


« mits.” The firſt Chriſtian King was Edilwach, baptiz'd in the preſence of Wulpher, King of Mercia, 
his Godfather, tobo gave bim in token of adoption two Provinces, namely, the Me of Wight, and. the 
Province of the Meanvari. But in the. zo6th' year from the beginning of this Kingdom, upon Aldinius 
the laſt King's being ſlain by Ina, it came wholly under the Dominion of the Weſt-Saxons, yy 


Alyſſon Germanicum echioides Lob. Bugloſ- 
ſum ſylveſtre caulibus procumbentibus C. B. Bo- 
rago minor ſylveſtris Part. Cynogloſſa forte to- 
piaria Plinii & Echium lappulatum quibuſdam 
F. B. Aparine major Plinii Ger. Small wild 
Bugloſs, 55 ſome great Gooſe-and German Mud- 
Found by Boxley in this County, 
Chamzdrys ſpuria foliis pediculis oblongis 
inſidentibus. An chamædryi ſpuriæ affinis ro- 
tundifolia ſcutellata C. B? Alyſſon Dioſcoridis 
montanum. Col. Wild or baſtard Germander with 
leaves ſtanding on long foot-ſtalks. In moiſt woods 
and hedges. I obſerved it firſt at Cockfield in Suſſex. 

Filix ſaxatilis ramoſa maritima noſtras. Fi- 
lix ſaxatilis criſpa Parkinſoni D. Merret Pin. 
Small- branched Stone-fern. I obſerved this firſt grow- 
ing on the rocks by the ſea:ſide in this County, where 
it was ſometimes daſbed with the ſea-water. 


A 
/ 


vulgare. Common Fennel or Finckle; 
Obſerved by Mr. ThomasWilliſell to grow plentifully 


| Feoeniculumy 


at the weſt-end of Pemſey-marſh. 


Lathyri majoris ſpecies flore rubente & albi- 
do minore dumetorum, five Gertnanicus J. B. 
ſylveſtris Dod. atiguſtifolius Cluſii ex ſententia 
J. B. ſylv. major. C. B. ſylv. Dodonzi Park. The 
other great wild Lathyrus or Peaſe-everlaſting. I 
found this firſt near Poyninps a village on the Downs 


J Suſſex. Since, Me. Dale hath found it in 


Effex. © | 1 | 
Oenanthe Cicutæ facie Lobelii Park. Chære- 
hylli foliis C. B. Succo viroſo, Cicutæ facie 
0 B. Filipendula Cicutæ facie Ger. 
Hemlock Drop- wort. Freguent in watery ditches 
and rivulets in this County. © | 
Peucedanum Ger. vulgare Park. Germanicum 
C. B. Minus Germanicum J. B. Hogs-Fennel, 
Sulphur-wort, Hare: ſtrong. In the marſh ditches 


about Shoreham, 
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— M nom come to Kent; 4 County, which William Lambard, a perſon emi- 
en Learning and piety, bar deſerib'd ſo much to the life in a complete Vo- 
| PI lame, . been fo happy in bis ſcarcbes; that be bas left very 
. . 1 . f n f 
3 itle far thoſe who come after bim. Yet i os uance of m intended method, 
1 — 2 I will ſurvey this among the reft ; and (as the Comedian ſays) any one 
® Sublefla Ig {© NET ould ſuſpect me * of Plagiariſm, or Iuſincerity, I here gratefully acknocoledge, 
fits are. 2 that his Work is my Foundation. | | Tp 
| _ Time bas not yet | 'd this Country of its ancient ame; but as Cæſar, Carion, cor- 
Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, Ptolemy, and others, call it Cantium; ſo che apa read 
Saxen, (as Ninnius tells us) nam dit Canz-guan-lafeb, i. e. the country o 88 
Men inhabiting Kent; and we yow, Kent. Lambard derives this name from Cainc, fignifying in Bri- 
tif u green leaf, becauſe it was formerly much ſhaded with woods. But for my part (, I may be al- 
lowed the liberty of a conjefure,) when I obſerve that, Here, Britain ſhoots out into a large corner eaſt- 
ward, and do further take notice, that ſuch a corner in Scotland is call'd Cantir, that the inhabitauts 
alſo of another corner in that part of the Nand are by Ptolemy call d Cantæ, and that the Cangani were 
poſſeſs'd of another corner in Wales, (not to mention the Cantabri, inhabiting a corner among the Cel- I From 
rh who as they bad the ſame original, ſo did they ſpeak the ſame language with our Britains , ) hence in 
upon-theſe grounds, TI fbould gueſs it to have bad that name from the ſituation. And the rather, becauſe 16997 ol 
our: French have ud Canton for à corner, 2 probably, from the ancient language of | thefor à coder; 
Gaules (for it is neither fromthe German nor Latin: wi þ two together with that ancient one, are the and the coun- 
l ingredients of our modern French ;) as alſo becauſe this County is call d᷑ Angulus, or à corner, by of the — 
the old Geographers. For it faces France with a large corner, ſurreunded on every fide by the Abel by the French, 
ary of Thames and the Ocean, except to the weſt, where it borders upon Surrey ; and upon part of Suſſex, C:ntones, as if 
to the ſourb. * [Whether the Kuvi|as of Herodotus, are the Cantii of Ceſar and our Kentiſh-men, as*"* 2 
ſome have thought, ' I ſhall not take upon me to determine.) . * N "lay, Corners. 


— —_ 
— * — — 7 pd i W 


AH 1S Country, which we now | bitants at this day may juſtly claim that com- 
© call Kent, is not altogether u- | mendation for humanity, which Cæſar beſtow'd 
niform: to the welt it is more | upon thoſe in his time; not to mention their 
plain, and ſhaded with woods; | bravery in war, which a certain Monk has ob- 
75 — to the caſt, riſes with hills ſerv'd to be ſo very eminent in the Kentiſh- The warlike 
of an caly aſcent. The In- men, that in their engagements among the reſt courage of be 
habitants, according to its ſituation, from of the Engliſh, the front of the battle was Cent men. 
the Thames ſouthward, diſtinguiſh it into look'd upon to belong properly to them, as to 
three plots or portions (they call them De- | ſo many Triarii; [who, among the Romans, - Theſe were 
grees 3) the upper, lying upon the Thames, were always the ſtrongeſt men, and upon whomalways in the 
they look upon to be healthy, but not altoge | the ſtreſs of the Battle lay.] This is confirm” = any ” 
+ ther ſo rich; the middle, to be both healthy and | by John of Saliſbury in his Polycraticon. f a 
rich; the lower, to be rich, but withal un- reward (ſays he) of that ſignal courage which our 
®* Romney healthy, * becauſe of the wet marſhy Soil in | Kent, with great might and fteadineſs, ſhew'd againſt 
marſh. moſt parts of it: it is, however, very fruitful |/he Danes, they do to this day lay claim to 88 Bo- 
| in * As for good meadows, paſtures, and | nour of the firſt Ranks, and the firſt Charge in all 
| corn-fields, it has theſe in moſt places, and a- | Engagements. And Malmeſbury too has written 
Pin. 1. 15. bounds with apples beyond meaſure ; as alſo | thus in their praiſe. The country people and the 
c. 25. with cherries, Thich were brought out of Pon- | Citizens in Kent, retain the ſpirit of that ancient 
2 in. Las into Italy, 680 years after the building of | nobility, above the reſt of the Engliſh , being more 
—_— Rome; and 120 years afterwards, into Bri- | ready to afford reſpect and kind entertainment to 
about the tain. They thrive exceeding well in thoſe parts, | ethers, and leſs inclinable to revenge injuries. 
year of and take up great quantities of ground, making | Cæſar (to ſpeak ſomething by way of Pre- Julius Cæſar. 
CK 48. ay pleaſant ſhow by reaſon F they are plant- | face, before I come to the places themſelves) in 
* Wa ed 9 and ſtand one againſt - another, | his firſt attempt upon our Iſland, arriv'd on this 
which way ſoever * look. It is very thick - coaſt; and, the Kentiſh Britains oppoſing his 
ſet with villages and towns, and has pretty ſafe landing, there was a hot diſpute, before he got 
harbours, with ſome veins of iron: but the| to ſhore. In his ſecond Expedition alſo, he 


_— — — 
. 


5 . air is a little thick and foggy, becauſe of the] landed his army here; and the Britains, with 
vapours riſing out of the waters. The Inha- | their horſe and their f chariots, receiv'd him + Eſſedia 
„„ 4% ; \ % . | 6 warmly 
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warmly ar the river Stour x byt being quickly 


uls'd by the Romans, they retir d into the 
miſhes with the Roman. Cavalry in their march; 
but ſtill the Romans were upon all rome 
too hard for them. Some time after, at 
tack ' d the Romans 
midſt of them, and, Having ſlain Laberius Du- 
ru Tribune, made a. ſafe retreat, and next 
urpriſed the fi „Sc. all which Ihave 
re related out of Cæſar. At this time, n- 
getorix, Carvilius, Taximagulus, and Segonax, were 
Governours of Kent, whom he therefore calls 
Kings, becauſe he would be thought to have 
conquer'd Kings; whereas they were really no 
more than ® Lords of the Country, or Noble- 
men of, the better fort. After the Roman go 
vernment was eſtabliſh'd here, Kent was under 
the Governour of Britannia Prima. But the 
ſea-coaſt, which they term'd Littus Saxonicum, 
or the Saxon ſhore, had (like the oppoſite ſhore, 
from the Rhine to Xantoigne) a peculiar Go- 
vernour from the time of ÞiocleGan, call'd by 


Count of the Marcellinus, Count of the Sea-coaft, and by the 


Saxon ſhore. 
Nanni 


Calv. Lex. 


and who, beſides the 


Notitia, The honourable, the Count of the Saxon- 
ſhore in Britain; whoſe particular buſineſs it was, 
to fix garriſons upon the ſea-coaſt in places con- 
venient, to prevent the plunders of « Barbart- 
ans, eſpecially the Saxons, who heavily infe- 
ſed Britain; [to which end, he had under him 
two thouſand two hundred foot and horſe ] He 
was under the command of tbe illuſtrious, the 
Maſter of the foot, whom they ſtil'd he may 
(from his conſtant Preſence in the Army,)] 
particular iſons for the 
the 


orts, did put under iftores Juniores 


Britanniciani, the Primani Juniores, and the Secun- 


Warden of 
the Cinque- 
ports, 


Kent deli- 
ver'd to the 
ons. 


dani Juniores (theſe are the names of ſo many 
Companies,) to be in readineſs upon 
ons. His Office or Court he had in this man- 
ner; Principem ex officio Magiſtri præſentalium d 
parte peditum, Numerarios duos, Commentarienſem, 
Cornicularium, Adjutorem, Subadjuvam, Regenda- 
rium, Exceptores, Singulares, &c. i. e. A Principal 


or Maſter out of the Maſters or Generals rela- 


ting to the foot, two Accountants, [(one for the 
Emperor's Gifts, another of his Privy purſe ;)] 
a Gaoler, a Fudge- Advocate [who wrote and pub- 
liſked the Sentences of the Magiſtrates, and 
was call'd Cornicularius, from a Horn, by the 
winding of which he commanded Silence in the 
Court, ] an Afiftant [to officiate in caſe of the 
abſence or infirmity of the proper Officer,] an 


Under- Aſſiſtant, a Regiſter, the particular Re- 


ceivers, [ſuch as * the Accounts of the Ar- 
my, belonging to the Pay- Office; from which 
the Singulares ſeem to be different, and to ſig- 
nify ſome particular and fngular Employments, 
as Informers, &c. To which, the Notitia adds, & 
religuos Officiales, i. e. all the Under-Officers,0&c. ] 
And I no way doubt, but it was in imitation 
of this method of the Romans, that our Ance- 
ſtors ſet over this coaſt a Governour or Portreve, 
commonly call'd Harden of the Cinque-Ports, be- 
cauſe, as the Count of the Saxon-ſhore preſi- 
ded over nine, ſo does he over five ports. 

But after the Romans had quitted Britain, 
Vortigern who had the Government of the 
greateſt part of it, ſet over Kent a Guorong, i. e. 
a Vice-Roy or Free-man; without whoſe know- 
ledge, he frankly beſtow'd this Country (as 
Ninnius, and „ 4. have it) upon Hen- 
giſt the Saxon, on the account of his daughter 
Rowenna [as is, generally ſaid] with whom he 
was paſſionately in love. (=p the Saxon Chro- 
nicle (which ſays nothing of that Ræwenna ſhews 
us, that Hengiſt rather got it by force of arms, 
having * Vortigern in two pitch'd bat- 

Yor. I. 


| 


in, broke through the | aft 


| Kent urges, that that Ce 


| occaſi- | or 


| dren as to body [(while that continu'd a Law 


niſh'd upon the King's right hand, Sc. And the 


had formerly encamp'd)-upon condition, that 


A 

tles: ont, at, Afleiford; and the other at Gray. 
ford, where he Kkill'd four deln 5 | | 
and put the reſt to flight.) Thus was the firſt 
kingdom of the Saxons ſettled in Britain, in 
the year o Chriſt 456, call'd by chem 1 8 
na- he, I. e. he kingdom of rhe Kentiſh-men ; which, | 
after three hundred and twenty years, upon | 
Baldred the laſt King's being conquer'd, came 
under the juriſdiction of the W . and 
continu'd fo till the Norman Conqueſt: [(al- Cron. $4. 
though indeed Baldred's leaving that ann, $30. | 
to his 8 prom pa ſeems to imply that he Chron. Mail 
was not ſo entirely conquer'd, as to be the very , P. 14% 
laſt King of this County.) r 

At the Norman Conqueſt (if we believe 
Thomas Spot the Monk, no antient Writer ſaying 
1 


any ching of it,) the Kentiſh- men, carry 
before them, ſurrender d themſelves to 


boughs 
William the Conqueror at Saneſcomòe (a ſmall 
village, where they tell us that Suene the Dane 


they might haye the Cuſtoms of their Country 
preſery*d entire; that eſpecially, which they 
call Gavel-kind, By which, all lands of that Gavel-kind? 
nature are divided among the males by equal 
portions ; or, in default of ifſue-male, among 
the females. By this, they enter upon the 
eſtate at fifteen years « age, and have power to 
make it over to any one, either by gift or ſale, 
without conſent of the Lord. By the ſame, 
the ſons ſucceed to this ſort of lands, though 
their parents be ſentenced for theft, Sc. Se 
that what we find in an antient Book, is very 
true, tho* not elegantly written: The Connty of 
ought of right to be ex- 


empt from any ſi ry b * + the 
2 uriben, becauſe i An ms the 
4 Conquer „„ 


their County was never | e T9 
of England, but ſurrender d it ſelf to the Copguer- 

power upon Articles of argeement, by which it 
was provided that they ſbould enjoy all their hiberties 
25 ree . which they then had, and us d. The 
oregoing relation is oppos'd by + Mr. Semner + Som 
and eben, and yet it malt be confeſsd to bar Swe, 
ſome remains in their preſent Conſtitution. And Pref. & p.63. 
whoever 1 * it, will be obliged to find 
ſome other fair account, how they in particular 
come to retain that cuſtom of Gavelkind, which 
once prevail'd all over Britain, as it does till 
in ſome parts of Wales? and why the Heirs 
particularly in Kent, ſucceed to the Inheritance, 
4 their Father ſuffer for felony or mur- 

er 

William the Conqueror afterwards, to ſe- 
cure Kent, which is look'd upon to be the Key 
of England, ſet a Conſtable over Dover-caſtle z 
and conſtituted the ſame Perſon (in imitation 
of the antient Roman cuſtom) Governour of 
five ports, ſtiling him Warden of the Cinque ports. od War- 
Thoſe are Haſtings, Dover, Hith, Rumney and den of the 3 
Sandwich ; to which Winchelſey and Rie are ad- Ports. 
ded as Principals, and ſome other little towns as 
members only. And becauſe they are oblig'd to 
ſerve in the wars by ſea, they enjoy many and 
large immunities : For inſtance, from payment 
of Subfidies, and from Wardſhip of their chil- ge in Suſſex. 


in England;)] as alſo not to be ſu'd in any 

Courts but within their own town. And Þ ſuch, zr Incl. 
of their inhabitants as have * name of Ba ,ui Barenum 
rons, do, at the Coronation of the Kings and nomine gau- 
Queens of England, ſupport the Canopy, and 

for that day have their table ſpread and fur- 


Lord Warden himſelf, who is always ſome one 


of the Nobility of approv'd loyalty, has with- 
in his juriſdiction, in ſeveral caſes, the authority 
of Admiral, and other privileges. But now let 
us come to the Places. | 
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de Thames, the chief of all the Britiſh ri- 
vers, runs (as I obſerv'd juſt now) along the 
north part of this County; which, leaving Sur- 
rey, and by a winding courſe almoſt returning 
to the Chanel above, [receives the river Ra- 


1 venſbourn. Upon this river, there yet remains a 


which, as the body Corporate of the Seamen 
of England, ſtill continues (and this the Seat 
of it,) under the ſtile. of the T. 1 of 
Depiford Strond; but without the leaſt ſhare, 
either of Truſt or Authority, in the Navy 5 
It was formerly call'd Vet Greenwich, and up- 


nir. ] fortification, the area whereof is enclos'd on the Conqueſt of England fell to the ſhare of 
with treble rampires and ditches of a vaſt height | Gi/ebert de Mamignet, a Norman [Baron 3] \qamignor. 
and depth, near two miles in circuit; which | whoſe dchild by a-ſon, N allelin by name, | 
muſt certainly have been the work of, many [(and ord . Warden of the Cinque-Ports)] de- 
» Philpot's hands, but of whoſe, is uncertain. * Some | tended - Dover-caſtle againſt King Stephen; 
vine . would have it to be the Camp which Cæſar made, [or (as Mr. Lambard reporteth it) delivered it to 


Cant. p. 20g. hen the Britains gave him the laſt battle, with 
their united forces, juſt before he paſt the 

Thames in purſuit of Caſivelaun. But it is not 

ve either that Cæſar had time to caſt up 
uch a work, or that he would not have men- 
tion'd a thing ſo conſiderable, in his Commen- 
taries. Much more likely is it (if at all the 
work of the Roman:) to have been done ſome 
time after, when they had reduc'd the Nation 
into a Province, and made them ſtations at cer- 
tain diſtances for the better quartering their 
Armies; and (to offer a Conjecture) this poſ- 
ſibly is what remains of the old Noviomagus, 
which ſeems to be hereabouts, betwixt London 
and Maidſtone. It is indeed a little too far di- 
ſtant from London, and ſo likewiſe from Maid- 
fone, the, old Vagniacæ (the ſtations on each hand 
of it ;) Deng 
I 


in a ſtraight line, and twenty at leaſt from Maid. 


tone; whereas in the [tinerary it is but ten, and 
eighteen, But ſo alſo is Moodcot in Surrey, 
| where Noviemagus hath been plac d; for tho 
u, as the 1tine- 


Woodcot. 
Len Cam- \ chat be but ten miles from To 


rary ſets it, it is at leaſt thirty from Maidſtone. 


And this opinion of its being here, is favour'd 


4 Antiq.Cant. both by t 
E 24 
Orig. Brit. 


p- 63. 


r. Sommer, and our * learned Biſhop 


the Itinerary, that it muſt neceſſarily be ſome- 
where in Kent. But yet Dr. Gale, in his late 
Learned Comment on the [tinerary, continues 


it at Woodcot ; upon that exact diſtance of ten 


miles from London. 
Somewhat lower, near the ſame River, lies 

Bromley, Bromley, remarkable not only for the Bi 
erected there, in the reign of King Charles 2, 
by Dr. Jobn Warner, Biſhop of Recheſter, for the 
maintenance of twenty poor Miniſters Widows, 
with the allowance of twenty pounds per Ann. 
to each, and fifty to their Chaplain; which is 
the firſt of this kind that was ever erected in 
England; and was the Pattern whereby George 
Morley Biſhop of Winchefter, and Seth Ward Bi- 
ſhop of Salifbury, did both proceed, in the like 
| Endowment at their reſpective Sees. Near the 
place where Ravenſbourn falls into the Thames, ] 
it ſees Deptford, a moſt noted Dock, where the 
Royal Navy is built, and repair'd: There is 
alſo ſettled a famous Store-houſe ; [and the 
whole area of the Yard is now widened to 
more than double what it formerly was, with a 
wet dock, of two Acres, for Ships, and ano- 
ther of an Acre and half for Malts; beſides 
an Enlargement of its Store -houſes, Dwel- 
ling houſes, Launches, &c. ſuitable thereto, 
5 to the greatneſs of the preſent Ser- 
vice. ] Here is a ſettled Corporation, ſomething 
like a“ College, for the purpoſes of the Navy, 
[as ſome have ſaid; but more truly, for the 
uſe of the Seamen. For by a Grant, 4 Hen- 


Stat. 22 Car. 
2. n. 15. 


Deptford. 


Holy Tri- 
nity houſe. 


ry 8, made to the Ship-men and Mariners of 


this Realm, they were enabled to begin (to the 
honour of the Bleſſed Trinity and S. Clement) 
a Guild or Brotherhood Perpetual concerning the 
Craft or Cunning of Mariners, and for the in- 
\ creaſe and augmentation of the Ships thereof; 


about twelve miles from London 


Stillingfleet ; who conclude from the courſe of 


ſhop of 
Rocheſter's Palace, but for a College or Hoſpital 


him, and for that reaſon, after the King's death, Peramb. 

abandoned the charge, and fled into Norman- p. 125. 

dy.] He left behind him one only ſiſter, who, 

upon the death of her brother, brought by 

marriage a large eſtate, - call'd the Honour of 

Mamignot, into the family of the Says ; [from 

whom it receiv'd the name of Sayes-Court, 

which it ſtill retains, tho' now enjoy'd by the 

antient family of the Evelyns.]_ | 

From hence the Thames goes to Grenovicum, 

commonly Greenwich, i. e. the green creak (for Greenwich. 

the creak of a river is call'd in German Mie;) | 

formerly noted for being the harbour of the 

Daniſh fleet, and for the cruelty that bat peo- 

ple exercis'd upon Ealphbeg Archbiſhop of Can- 

terbury (whom they put to death, by moſt ex- - 

quiſite torments, in the year 1012.) His death, 

and the occaſion of it, Ditmarus Merſepurgius, 

who lived about that time, has thus deſcrib'd, 

in the eighth book of his Chronicle. By the rela- 

tion of Sewald, I came to know a very tragical, and 

therefore memorable aft : How a treacheraus company 

1 + Northern-men, whoſe Captain Thurkil now is, + Northman- 
eixed upon that excellent Archbiſhop of Canterbury, ai. fignifying 

Ealpheg, with others ; and, according to their bar- Danes. 

barous treatment, fetter d him, and put him to the 

extremities of famine, and other "anfdeakebl Pains. 

He, overpower d by human frailty, promiſes them 

money, fixing a time againſt which he would procure 

it; that, if within that time no acceptable ranſom 

Fer dit ſelf whereby be might eſcape a momentary 

death, he might however purge himſelf by frequent 

groans, to be offer'd a lively ſacrifice to the Lord. 

When the time appointed was come, this greedy gulf 

of Pirates calPd forth the ſervant of the Lord, and 

with many threatenings preſently demand the tribute 

which be had promis d. His anſwer was, Here am I, 

like a meek lamb, ready to undergo all things, for the 

love of Chriſt, which you ſhall preſume to inflift up- 

on me; that I may be thought worthy of being an 

example to his ſervants. This day, I am no way di- 

ſturb'd. As to my ſeeming to deceive you, it was not 

my own will, but the extremity of want that ford 

me toit. This body of mine, which in this * Pigri- x Exilio 

mage I have lov'd but too much, I ſurrender to you 

as a criminal; and I know it is in your power to do 

with it what you pleaſe: but my ſinful ſoul, over 

which you have no power, 1 humbly commend to the 

Creator of all things. While be ſpake theſe things, 

a troop of profane villains encompaſs'd him, and got 

together ſeveral ſorts of weapons to diſpatch him. 

Which when their Captain Thurkil perceiv'd at 

ſome diſtance, he ran to them in all haſte, crying, I 

defire you will not by any means do this; I freely di- 

vide among you my gold, ſilver, and whatever I have 

or can procure (except the ſhip only, ) on condition you 

do not offend againſt the Lord's Anointed. But this] Chriſtum, 

fair language did not ſoften the unbridled anger of his 

fellows ; harder than iron and rocks, and not to be 

appeas d but by the effuſion of innocent blood, which 

they preſently and unanimouſly ſpilt, by pouring upon 

him Ox-heads, and ſhowers of ſtones and ſticks. This 

place “ was famous for a Royal ſeat, which. Is, C. 

was built by Humfrey Duke of Gloceſter, and 

call'd by him Placentia. King Henry 7. very Placentia. 

much enlarg'd it, added a ſmall houſe of Fri- | 

ars 


Jayes-Court. 


, 


| 


— 1 
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ars Mendicants, and finiſh'd that tower, begun 
by Duke Humfrey on the top of a high hill, 
from whence there is a moſt pleaſant proſpect 
down to the —_— river, nt the green mea- 
dows. - It was [finiſh'd by King Henry the 8th; 
and afterwards] much enlarg'd and beaurity'd ; 
for which it was indebted to its new inhabitant 
Henry Howard Earl of Northampton. 
. that houſe now is in a manner quite demoliſh'd, 
and another was begun in the place by King 
Charles the ſecond, which ſtands imperfect. The 
Caſtle alſo, or Tower, is now quite ras'd, and 


a Royal Obſervatory ſet in the place by the ſame} - 


King Charles the ſecond, furniſh'd with all forts 
of Mathematical Inſtruments fit for Aſtronomical 
Obſervations; ſuch as Clocks, Teleſcopes, Qua- 
drants, and a deep dry well for obſervation 
of the Stars in the day time: all which have 
been for many years moſt diligently and ſkil- 
fully us'd by the learned Mr. Flamſted, the King's 
Mathematician. The ſame Earl of Northampton 
built alſo an Hoſpital here ; endowing it with 
tands for the maintenance of a Governour and 
twenty poor men : he built likewiſe two others 
in Shropſhire and Norfolk, as appears by the 
Epitaph on his magnificent tomb in the ſouth 
ifle of the Church in Dover-Caſtle; where he 
lies, not interr'd, but in a marble coffin; which 
is ſupported above the marble table of his tomb, 
about five foot from the ground. The Epitaph 
is this : 


Henricus Howardus, Henrici Comitis Surriæ f- 
ius; Thomæ, ſecundi Norfolciæ Ducis, Nepos; 
& Thomæ tertii frater; Comes Northamptoniæ; 
Baro Howard de Marnhill; privati Sigilli Cuſtos; 
Caſtri Durovernenſis Conſtabularius; quinque 
Portuum Cuſtos, Cancellarius, & Conſtabularius; 
Jacobo magnæ Britanniæ Regi ab intimis Conſiliis; 
Ordinis Periſcelidis Eques auratus, & Academiæ 
Cantabrigienſis Cancellarius; inter Nobiles lite- 
ratiſimus; in ſpem reſurgendi in Chriſto hic 
conditur. n 


Obiit 159 dic Junii MDCXIV. 


Inclytus hic Comes 1ria Hoſpitalia fundavit & 
latifundiis ditavit, unum Greenwici in Cantio, 
in quo xx egeni & Præfectus; Alterum Cluni in 
Comitatu Salopiæ, in quo xii egent cum Prafetto ; 
Tertium ad Caſtrum Riling in Com. ,Nortolciz, 
in quo xxit pauperculæ cum Gubernatrice, in per pe- 
tuum aluntur. . 


The latter part whereof, in relation to the 
foreſaid Charities, runs thus in Engliſh : 


This renowned Earl founded three Hoſpitals, and 
endow'd them with Lands; one at Greenwich in 
Kent, in which a Governour and twenty poor men; 
enother at Clun, in Shropſhire, in which a. Go- 
vernour and twelve poor men; a third at the Caſtle 
of Riſing in Norfolk, in which a Governeſs 
with twelve poor women; are maintained for 
ever. 


Here Queen Mary was born, and here Ed- 
ward the ſixth died. ] 


But the greateſt ornament by far that Creen. 
wich has had, is our Elizabeth, who, being born 
here, by the goodneſs of Providence, did ſo 
enlighten Britain, nay, and even the wholc 
world, with the rays of her royal virtues, that 
no praiſe can equal her merit. But as to what 
concerns Greenwich, take alſo the verſes of our 
Antiquary Leland, | 


But 


Ecce ut jam niteat lotus petitus, ” 
Tanquam ſyderee domus cathedre. 

Que faſtigia pitta ? que feneſire? 
Que turres vel ad aſtra ſe efferentes ? 
Que porro viridaria, ac perennts 

Fontes ? Flora finum occupat venuſta 
Fundens delicias nitentis borti. 

Rerum commodus eſtimator ille, 

Ripæ qui variis modis amænæ, 

Nomen contulit eleganter aptum. 


How bright the lofty ſeat appears 

Like Jove's great palace * 1 with ſtars. 
What roofs, what windows charm the 

+ Bye f | 

What turrets, rivals of the ſky ? 

What conſtant ſprings ? what ſmiling 

meads ? : 

Here Flora's ſelf in ſtate refides, 

And all around het does difpence 

Her gifts and pleaſing influence, 

Happy the man, who'ere he was, 

Whole lucky wit ſo nam'd the place, f 

As all it's beauties to expreſs. 

I have nothing further to obſerve in this place, 
unleſs it be (not to ſuffer the memory of de- 
ſerving and worthy perſons to periſh) that Wil- 
liam Lambard, a perſon of great learning and 
ſingular piety, built a hoſpital here for relief 


of the poor, which he call'd Queen Elizabeth's Queen Eliza- 


College for the poor; [and that John Duke of Ar-beth's Col- 
gyle, a perſon of diſtinguiſh'd Figure and Abi-lege. 
lities, was created a Peer of England in the 
fourth year of Queen Anne, by the titles of 
Baron of Chatham, and Earl of Greenwich. 
Near Greenwich, is Leuſbam, for the erecting I euſbam. 
in which place, two Free-ſchools and an Alms- 3ta: 16 Car. 
houſe, by Abraham Colfe, Clerk, an Act of Par- 2. n. 14. 
liament was made in the 16th year of King 
Charles the ſecond.] * 

Behind Greenwich, ſcarce three miles di- 
ſtant, lies Eltham, which was alſo a retiring FE!tham. 
place of the Kings ; built by Anthony Bec Bi- 
ſhop of Durham and Patriarch of 'Jeruſalem, 
and beſtow'd by him upon Eleanor wife to King 
Edward 1, after he had craftily got the eſtate 
of the Veſcies, to whom it formerly belong'd. 
For it is ſaid, that this Biſhop, whom the laſt 
Baron of Yeſcy made his Feoffee in truſt (that gook of Dur- 
he might keep the eſtate for William de YVeſcybam. 
his young ſon, but illegitimate) did not deal 


ſo fairly by this Orphan, as he ought to have 


done. | | 
Below Greenwich, the Thames throwing down The Breach. 
it's banks has laid ſeveral acres of — under 
water: and ſome perſons having for many 
years endeavour'd to Wo it out at vaſt expence, 
ſcarce find their works and walls able to defend 
the neighbouring fields againſt the Violence of 
the Stream. There is great plenty of Coch- 
learia or Scurvygraſs growing here, which ſome gcurvygraſi. 
Phyſcians will have to be Pliny's Britannica; 
and upon that account I mention it in this 
place. [But Mr. Ray the great Botaniſt of this 
age, affirmed, that this was not Cochlearia ro- 
tundifolia five Batavorum, which we call Garden- 
Scurvygraſs (tho* that alſo be found in many 
places on our coaſts, and on ſome mountains in 
the midland;) but Cochlearia Britannica, or Sea- 
Scurvygraſs; and ſo cannot be the Britannica 
of Pliny, tho' it may have the ſame virtues. 
What the true Britannica of Pliny and the An- 
cients is, Abraham Muntingius thinks he has 
found out. He makes it to be the great water- 
dock, Hydrolapathum maximum, Ger. Park. ] But, 
Po 
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words: In Germany 


remov d bis Cam ward bend 


The herb 


Britannica. 


flinging of ſerpems, &c. 


Camp was, ſhow'd it to aur ſoldiers : and 1 
— what reaſon it ſhould be fa called, unleſs 
the Inhabitants of the ſea coaſts gave it the 


name of Britannica, as lying ſo near Britain. 
See in the kri- But the learned Hadrianus Junius, in his Nomen- 
tim Iſles con- clator, gives another, and indeed more probable, 
cerning the reaſon of the name; whom for your fatis- 
| 2 faction pleaſe to conſult; for this word Britan- 
vicam. nica has drawn me too far out of my road 

already, * 
[From Greemvich the Thames on to 
Wookwich , which, how it came to be overlook'd 
by the Hiſtorians of this County, is much to be 
wonder'd ; and the more, for it's having con- 
tributed to the number of our Ships- Royal 
equally with any other two: beſides it's Right, 
by ſeniority, to the title of Mother-Dock to them 
al. Witneſs her having given birth to 


Woolwich. 


® So, ann. 


Harry Grace de Dieu. 3 Hen. 8. 
| Prince Royal. | 8 Jac. 1. 
hs Saveraign Royal. WE 13 Car. 1. 
< 
| Nazeby, afterwards the Charles. 7 
| Richard, afterwards the James. 10 (Cara 
St. Andrew. 22 


But, whatever that Omiſſion was owing to, 
Woolwich muſt be owned to ſerve the Crown, 
among, thoſe of the greateſt Importance, at 

this day} | 55 
The Thames growing narrower, is met by the 
river Darent ; which, coming out of Surrey, 
flows with a gentle chanel toy Weſftram, where 
is a ſeat of the Earl of Jerſey, and] not far 
from Seven-oke, ſo calld {as they fay) from ſe- 
ven Oaks of an exceeding height; [and only re- 
markable for a Lord Mayor of that name, who 
gratefully built an Hoſpital and Schosl there; and 
See Stat. - 39. tor the defeat given by Fack Cade and his fol- 
Eliz. lowers to Sir Humphrey Stafford, whom the King 
ſent againſt them. Adjoining to which, is 
Knoll. Knoll; the feat of the Earls of Dorſet.] Then 
Chevening. it runs to [Chevening, not long ſince the ſeat of 
Vid. Shelfor6, Thomas Lennard, Earl of Sulex; now, the ſeat 
— of James Stanhope, Earl Stanhope, Viſcount 
ä Mahone, and Baron Elvaſton; which Honours 
have been moſt deſervedly confer'd upon him 
dy King George, in conſideration of the ſignal 
Services perform'd by him to his Country, as 
well in the Camp, as in the Court and the Senate; 
and particularly that of Viſcouat Mabone, in 
teſtimony of his gallant Behaviour in the Spa- 
niſh War. Then to] Oxranpond, now Otford, 
{where Offa, King of the Mercians, ſo com- 
eatly ſubdu'd Ealbmund King of Kent, and 
is whole Country, Ann. 773, that he endea- 
vour'd to transfer. (as it were in triumph) the 
Archiepiſcopal Chair into his own dominions ; 


Darent, riv. 


Seven-oke. 


Otford. 


which he effected ſo far, that he got Lichfield to throw off his Allegiance to the moſt graci- 


from the juriſdiction of Canterbury, 
obtaining a Pall for it of Pope Adrian 1. Ann. 


of death paſs'd upon him; but his life was 


„ to 

avoid envy, was forc'd to exchange it with 

Henry 8. 23 where was formerly a ca- Lullingſton. 
ſtle, the ſeat of a noble family of the ſame 
name, lies lower down. upon the Darent, [which 

runs next, to Derwent, otherwiſe Darent, giving 


it's name to the place; where Vortimer the ſon 
"a Vortiger (who was depos'd, as Nexxius tells 


us, not for * ing Hengi/t's, but his own“. See to- 
daughter) ſet upon the Saxons, and kill'd many ward: the be- 
of Tem ] and at it's mouth gives name to Da- i. 2 
ren ford, commonly Dartford, a large and throng Dartford. 2 
market, [infamous for the rebellion of Wat Ty- 

lar and Fack Straw, which began here. But 
now of late re-ennobled- by giving title to Sir 
Edward Villiers, who, March 20. 1696, was 
created Baron Villiers of Hoo in this County, and 
Viſcount Villiers of Dartford.) Below this place, 
| Darent receives the little river Crecce. At Crec- 
canford, now Creyford, a ford over this river, 
Hengiſt the Saxon, eight years after the coming 
in of the Saxons, engag'd the Britains; where 
he cut off their Commanders, and gave them 
ſuch a bloody defeat, that afterwards he quietly 
eſtabliſh'd his kingdom in Kent, without fear 
of diſturbance from that quarter. 

From Darent to the mouth of Medway, the 
Thames ſees nothing but ſome ſmall towns ; the 
omiſſion whereof would be no damage either to 
their N or any thing elſe. However, 
the moſt [noted and] moſt conſiderable of them 
are theſe, [Green-bithe, where, as Mr. LambargGreen-bithe. 
tells us, Swane King of Denmark landed . 
encamp'd himſelf; but it ſeems rather to have mb p. 482. | 
been higher up in the Country, at the town 
call'd Swanſcombe ; there appearing no remains Swanſcombe. 
of any ſuch fortification now at Green hithe, nor 
any tradition of it; whereas Swanſcombe ſeems 
to have taken it's name from ſome ſuch oc- 
caſion.] Graves-end, as noted as moſt towns in Graves, end. 
England, for being a ſort of ſtation between 
Kent and London ; where King Henry 8. for- 
tify'd both ſides of the river. On the back of 
this, a little more within land, ſtands Cobbam, 
for a long time the ſeat of the Barons of Cob-Cobham. 
bam, the laſt whereof Fobn Cobham built a Col- Barons of 
lege here, and a Caſtle at Couling, leaving one "uy ogy 
daughter, wife of Joby de la Pale, Knight: Sce 
who had by her one only daughter Joan, mar- . 
ry'd to ſeveral huſbands. But ſhe had iſſue 
only by Reginald Breybrooke. Her third hus- 
band Jobs de Oldeaſtle, was hang'd and burnt, 
for endeavouring Innovations, [or more truly 
Reformations,] in Religion. But the only 
daughter of Reginald Braybrooke, nam'd Foan, 
was marry'd to Thomas Brook of the County of 
Somerſet : from him, the ſixth in a lineal de- 
ſcent was Henry Brook Baron Cobbaw, who, be- 


2 See Ferſey 
recce, tiv. 
Crey ford. 


cauſe fortune did not humour him in eve 


thing, was driven by his ungovernable Paſſions 
ous of Kings: for which he had the ſentence 


766: the Sees of Worceſter, Legeceſter, Sidna- 
ceſter, Hereford, Helmbam, and Dunwich, being 
alſo erected into a Province for it; in which 


Ann, 766. ſtate it continu'd from the year 766, to 797, in ſoneſe, call'd Ho, 


794. 795, all thirty done years. 
vo 


And in that (as Mat- to the caſt, between the Thames and the 


. for a monument of the Clemency of his + See Ser, in 
Prince. ＋ bes | Buckingham- 

From Graves-end, a ſmall tract, like a Cher Z ſhire. 
ſhoots itſelf out a long wayg,. 
Med- 1603. 
way : 


226 


* 


the infancy of the Engliſh Church, I dare not 
(as ſome others are) be poſitive ; partly be- 


. Cauſe the ſituation is not very convenient for a 


Synod, and partly becauſe the old Clives at Ho 
ſeems to have been in the kingdom of Mercia. 
[According to the opinions of Sir Henry Spel- 


man, and Mr. Talbot, both eminent Antiqua- 


ries, three ſeveral Councils were held in this 
place; the firſt call'd by Cuthbert Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, at which was preſent ÆAtbelbald 
King of Mercia, An. 742; the ſecond under 
Kenulph, alſo King of Mercia, An. 803; and 
the third under Ceofwulf his ſucceſſor, An. 822 : 
upon which account Mr. Lombard alſo doubts 
whether Cloveſboo were not in Mercia rather 
than in Kent, the Kings of Mercia being either 


preſent at them, or the Councils call'd by their 


Authority ; neither of which would probably 
have been at a place ſo remote from them, 
or ſo incommodious for ſuch a purpoſe. Ne- 
vertheleſs Mr. Lambard, upon the authority of 
Talbot (yet reſerving a power of revoking upon 
better information) agrees that Cliff at Hes muſt 
be the place; and the rather, becauſe + he finds 


no ſuch place as Cloveſhoo within the precincts 


of Mercia, altho* there be divers places there, 
that bear the name of Cliff as well as this. 


Nom. Loco- But a later coujecture ſeems to come nearer the 
ram Expli- truth, placing it at Abbandun, now Abbing- 
cat in verbo en, in the Kingdom of Mercia, near the mid- 


Clofeſp19 : 


Medway. 


Wealde. 


Pens-herſt. 


Sidney. 


® Vicecomes 
inſulæ. 

See in Bark - 
ſhire 

Sir Philip 
Sidney, 


dle of the Nation; and therefore moſt conve- 


nient for ſuch an Aſſembly. This place ancient- 
ly, before the foundation of the Abbey there, 
was call'd Sheoveſham, which might either by 
corruption of Speech, or . of the 
Scribes, be eaſily ſubſtituted inſtead of Cloveſham 
or Cloveſboo, as any one, moderately ſkill'd in 
theſe affairs, will eaſily grant.] | 
The river Medwege, now Medway (in Britiſh, 
if I miſtake not, Yaga, whereunto the Saxons 
added Med; [for the making of which naviga- 
ble in Kent- and Suſſex, a Statute paſſed in the 
16th year of King Charles the ſecond ;)] riſes 
in the wood Anderida, call'd Wealde (i. e. a 
woody country,) which for a long way together 
covers the ſouth part of this County. At firſt, 
being yet but ſmall, it runs by Pens-hurſt, the 
ſeat 5. the ancient family of the Sidneys, de- 
ſcended from William de Sidney, Chamberlain 
to Henry 2. Of which family was Henry Sid- 
ney, the famous Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
who, by the daughter of John Dudley Duke of 
Northumberland and Earl of Warwick, had 
Philip and Robert. Robert was honour'd, firſt 
with the title of Baron Sidney of Pens-hurſt, and 
then with that of * Viſcount Liſle by King 
ne [the iſt, to which the title of Earl of 

eiceſter was alſo added by the ſame Prince. ] 
But Philip (not to be omitted here without an 
unpardonable crime, the 2 glory of that 
family, the great hopes of mankind, the moſt 
lively pattern of virtue, and the darling of the 
learned world) hotly engaging the enemy at 
Zutphen in Gelderland, loſt his life bravely and 
valiantly. This is that Sidney, whom as Pro- 
vidence ſeems to have ſent into the world, to 
ive the preſent age a ſpecimen of the Ancients; 
o did it on a ſodden recall him, and ſnatch 
him from us, as more worthy of heaven than of 
earth. Thus, when Virtue is come to per- 
fection, it preſently leaves us; and the beſt 
things are ſeldom laſting. Reſt then in peace, 
O Sidney ! (if J may be allow'd this addrels ;) 
we wi not celebrate thy memory with tears, 
7” Ib 


but. with admiration. Whatever we lov'd ia Tacos of 
thee (as the beſt of Authors ſpeaks. of that beſt cola. 


Governour of Britain,) whatever we admir'd 
in thee, continues, and will continue in the 
memories of men, the revolutions of ages, and 
the annals of time. Many, as inglorious and 
ignoble, are bury*d in oblivion ; but Sidney ſhall 
live to all- poſterity. For, as the Greek Poet 
has it, Virtue's beyond the reach of fate. 

From hence the river Medway goes on to 


Tunbridge, where is an old Caſtle built by Ri- Tunbridge. 


chard de Clare, who had it by exchange for 
Briony in Normandy z his grandfather Godfrey, 
natural ſon to Richard 1, Duke of Normandy, 
being Earl of Ewe and Briom. For after a lon 

conteſt about Briony, Richard, (as we are cold 
by Gulielmus Gemeticenſis) in recompence for the 
ſame caſtle, took the town Tunbridge in England. 


For they affirm that the Lou of Briony was mea-* The Lowy 
ſur'd about with a line, and that be receiv'd an of Tunbridge, 
equal quantity of ground at Tunbridge, meaſur d 5 


the ſame line, which was brought over into England. 


But his ſucceſſors, Earls of Gloceſter, + held + Clientelari 
the manour of Tunbridge, of the Archbiſhops of jure. 


Canterbury z upon condition, that they ſhould 
be Stewards at the Inſtalment of the Archbi- 
ſhops, and ſhould grant them the Wardſhip of 
their children. ¶ For the better maintenance of 


a Free- School here, we find || two Statutes, ex- I 14 Elia. 
preſsly aſſuring certain Lands and Tenements 3 Elia. 


tor that purpoſe. This place hath given the 
title of Viſcount, to William Henry of Naſſau, 
nearly ally'd to his Majeſty King William 
the third, and created by him, in the ſeventh 
year of his reign, Baron of Enfield, Viſcount 
Tunbridge, and Earl of Rochford ; to whom 
ſucceeded William his eldeſt ſon, the preſent 
poſſeſſor of the Honours aforeſaid. South from 
hence, at about four or five miles diſtance, lie 


the famous Chalybiat ſprings call'd Tunbridge- Tunbridge: 


wells, ſo happily temper'd with mineral ſalt, and wells. | 


ſo uſeful in carrying off many radicated diſtem- 
pers, and procuring impregnation ; that they 
have been frequented of late to that degree, as 
to cauſe the building of a great number of 
houſes all about the place, together with a fair 
Chapel, wherein there are prayers read twice a 
day during the ſeaſon ; moſt of which houſes be- 
ing ſituate in the pariſh of Tunbridge, the whole 
are ſtiled Tunbridge-wells, tho* the Wells them- 
ſelves are in Spellburſt, the neighbouring pariſh. ] 


Then, Medway glides forward, [| near Hunton, Hunton. 
where, in the year 1683, was found in digging, philoſoph. 
about ſix yards deep, a hard floor or pavement, Tranſ. N. 


compoſed of Shells or ſhell-like ſtones, about an 
inch deep, and ſeveral yards over. They are 
of the ſort called Conchites, and reſemble Sea- 


fiſh of the teſtacecus kind; but yet it appears 


not, upon enquiry, that in the memory of man, 
any floods from the river have reached ſo far as 
this place. Then the Medway runs on, not far 


from Fair-lane, the ſeat of the Lord Bernard ;] pair-lain: 
nor far from Mereworth, where is a houſe like Mereworth. 


a little Caſtle, which from the Earls of Arun- 


del came to the Nevis Lords of Abergevenny, 
and to Le Deſpenſer; whoſe heir, in a right 


line * was Mary Fane, to whom and her heirs, 
King James [the firſt,] in his firſt Parliament, 
reſtor'd, gave, granted, &c. the name, ſtile, title, 
honour, and dignity of Baroneſs le Deſpenſer; 
and that her heirs ſucceſſively be Barons le Deſpen- 
ſer for ever. The Medway haſtens next to 


Maidſtone, which (becauſe the Saxons call'd it Baroneſs le 
 Medweg ſtone and oe dpeageyvon) I am inclin'd to Peſpenſer. 


l ; 8 Out of the 
believe was the Vagniacæ mention'd by Antoni- Letters Pa- 


nus, and to be called by Ninnius in his Cata- tents. 
Vagniacæ. 
Maidſtone. 


logue of Cities Caer Megwad, corruptly for 
Medwag. Nor do the Diſtances gainſay it, on 
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155. 
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* $o ſaid, 
ann. 1607, 
Madus, 


this 


one hand from Noviomagus, and on the other | them till after three aſſaults by ſtorm, which it 


from Durabrovis; of which by and by. 


ſimilitude of ſound be of any importance) as the 
conjecture of Archbiſhop Uſer, who would have 
the Caer Meguaid or Megwad of Ninnius, rather 
to be Meivdd in Montgomeryſbire ; which alſo he 
would have to be the Mediolanum of Antoninus, 
and not our Vagniacg. This, doubtleſs, was ſo 
nam'd from the River Vaga, and that fo ſtil'd 
from it's extravagant ſtragling and winding, as it 
does hereabout.] Under the later Emperors (as 
we learn from the Peutegerian Table publiſh'd 
* lately by M. Velſerus) it is call'd Madus. And 
thus we ſee the change of Ages, is the change 
of Names. This is a neat and populous town, 
ſtretch'd out into a great length; [and, ever 
fince the Roman times, it hath been eſteem'd 
conſiderable in all „ having had the favour 
and protection of the Archbiſhops of Canterbury: 
In the middle, is their Palace, begun [as 1s 
ſaid] by John Ufford, and finiſhed by Simon 
Iſlip. [But if Archbiſhop Ufford begun it, he 


Anglia Sacr. muſt certainly be very early in it, + not living 
4 42. after his Election much above fix months, and 


& 118, 119. 


Fun. Mon. 
p- 285. 


® Somner's 
Hiſt. of 


Cant, pag. 
265, 266 


* 


Portgreve, 


never receiving either his Pall or Conſecration; 
inſomuch, that he is ſeldom number'd among 
the Archbiſhops. Archbiſhop Courtney was alſo a 
friend to this town; who built the Col- 

ge here, where he ordered his Eſquire, John 
Boteler, to bury him, in the Cemitery of this 
his Collegiate Church, and not in the Church 
it ſelf; where yet he has a tomb, and had an 
Epitaph too, which is ſet down in |} Weaver : 
.but this ſeems rather to have been his Ceno- 


taph, than his real place of burial ; it having 
been cuſtom 


in old time for perſons of emi- 
nent rank and quality, to. have tombs erected 
in more places than one. For Mr. Somner tells 
us, that he found in a Lieger-book of Chriſt- 
Church, that King Richard the ſecond, 15 
ning to be at Canterbury when he was to 
buryqd, commanded his body (notwithſtanding 
his own order) to be there interr'd, where 
he ſtill lies at the feet of the Black Prince in a 
goodly tomb of Alabaſter yet remaining. ] Here 
is likewiſe one of the two common Gaols of this 
County ; and it is beholden for a great many 
Immunities to Queen Elizabeth, who made 
their chief Magiſtrate a Mayor inſtead of a 
Portgreve, which they had till that time; a 
thing I the rather take notice of, becauſe this 
is an ancient Saxon word, and to this day, a- 
mong the Germans, ſignifies a Governour, as 
22 Reingrave, Landtgrave, &c. [Nor 
has it yet much fallen from it's ancient dignity, 
it remaining to this day the Shire-town (as 
they call it) where the Aſſizes for the County 
are uſually kept. Ir is alſo a Burrough, ſend- 
ing two Burgeſſes to Parliament. In ſhort, it 
is a large, ſweet, and populous town, and is of 
later years render'd more remarkable, by giving 
the title of Viſcount Maidſtone to the honou- 
rable family of the Finches, Earls of Winchelſea 
(Elizabeth, wite of Sir Moyle Finch, ſole daugh- 


ter and heir of Thomas Heneage, being firſt ad- 


vanc'd to the dignity of Viſcounteſs Maidſtone, 
July 8. 21 Jac. 1. with remainder to the heirs 
males of her body 3) and for a fight which hap- 
pen'd here June 2. 1648, between Sir Thomas 
Fairfax General for the Parliament, and ſome 
Kentiſh Gentlemen, who had taken Arms in 
defence of King Charles x, and poſted them- 
ſelves in this town. Which they ſo well de- 
fended, tho* unequal in number (the ſtreets be- 


Ing well man'd, and the houſes well lin'd with- 


in,) that General Fairfax, with an army of 
near ten thouſand men, could not gain it from 


| 


[And endured with ſuch obſtinacy, that the veteran 
perhaps is as near the mark, or nearer (if ſoldiers confeſs'd, that whatever they got 


was 
by inches and dearly bought, and that they had 


never met with the like deſperate ſervice during 


all the war.] 


Here, * at Maidſtone, the Medway is joyn'd® Below, C. 


by a ſmall river from the eaſt, which riſes, [faith 
Lambard, at Bygon, others at Ewel, in a lit- 


tle wood lefs than a mile ＋ weſt of Lenham.]+ At Len- 


very probably the Durolenum of Antoninus, writ bam 


falſly in ſome Copies Durolevum. For Durole- Durolenum. 
num in Britiſh, is, the water Lenum; and, be-Leneham. 


ſides the remains of the name, the diſtance 
from Durovernum and Durobrovis confirms this 
to be the Durolenum; not to mention it's ſitua» 


tion upon a Conſular way of the Romans, 


which formerly (as Higden of Cheſter affirms) 
went from Dover, through the middle of Kent. 
[But others will not allow this to be the 
Aqua-Lena, thinking rather that that is the 
ſpring, in the town call'd Street-well, perhaps 

om the Strata of the Romans that led hither 
heretofore ; which (as it is pleaded ) might 
give name to the Station here, call'd Duro- 


„it having the true diſtance in the Itine- | Burton's 
rary from Durobrovis or Rocheſter according to <9 men. 


Aldus's copy, which is ſixteen miles; 
ſo from Durovernum or Canterbury; which in all 
the copies I have yet ſeen is but twelve from 
Durolevum, whereas it is diſtant from Lenham at 
leaſt ſixteen. It is pleaded further, that no Ro- 
man Antiquities were ever found about Lenham, 
to confirm that opinion. The diſtances then 
diſagreeing ſo much, and no Antiquities ap- 
pearing, it is plain there is little elſe left beſide 
the ſimilitude of names to ſupport it. What 
then if we ſhould pitch upon Bapchild, a place 
lying between Sittingbourn and Oſpringe, the an- 
cient name whereof is Baccanceld, afterwards 
contracted into Beck-child, and now corrupt 
call'd Bap-child. For as Dur denotes water, 
Bec in the Saxon anſwers that ; or at leaſt the 
termination celd, implying a pool, will in ſome 
meaſure ſuit the old name. But what is of more 
conſequence in this matter, is, it's being in the 
Saxon times a place of very great note; inſo- 
much that Archbiſhop Brightwald, An. 700, 
held a Synod at it. Now, it is a general re- 
mark made by Antiquaries, that the Saxons 
8 fix d upon thoſe places, where the 

omans had left their Stations; from whence 
at preſent ſo many of our towns end in Cheſter. 


And even at this day, here are the ruins of two 


old Churches or Chapels, beſides the Pariſh- 
Church. Moreover, if the Roman-road be- 
twixt the Kentiſh cities was the ſame with the 
preſent, then Durolevum (which, by the by, is 
only read Durolenum to reconcile it to Lenbam) 
muſt be ſomewhete about this Pariſh ; becauſe 
no other place in the preſent road is of ſo agree- 
able a diſtance, between the ſaid Cities. Now, 
there cannot be a ſhorter cut between Rocheſter 
and Canterbury, than the preſent, unleſs one 
ſhould level hills, or travel through bogs ; and 
yet by this, the diſtance between is about twenty 


the Iti 
but not p. 213. 25 


] 
— 


five miles, the ſame with the * Itinerary ; as* Iter. 2, & 4: 


alſo where Durolevum comes between, thirteen 
to it from Rocheſter, and twelve from it to 
Canterbury, make exactly the ſame number. 
That there are no viſible remains of the old 
Road, may be very well attributed to this, 


that having been all along one of the moſt fre- 


quented Roads in England, and us'd probably 
ever ſince the Roman works were made, it is now 
levell'd with the adjacent earth, and alſo ſerves 
for a good bottom. The old Cauſey indeed be- 


tween Canterbury and Lemanis does ſtill in part 
: remain, 


. 


Edit. Wheel. four miles (and ſo ſome call it at this day twen- 


+ Poems, 
F- 54+ 


* Hiſtory of Dam, than, with * Mr. Somner or Mr. Burton, fields; and by A 
Canterbury, at Newington near Sittingbourn z where it is true 
p. 2;. Itin many Roman Antiquities have been found: 


.* 180, 
Co 


about Michaelmas, where ſbe had defign'd to lodge 


for theſe thouſand years, that has been private | all * but, was not ſuſfer d to enter. The Ki 
and inconſiderable with reſpect to this other 

and the foil alſo may make a difference. For] call d togetber ſome neighbouring inhabitants out of 
that which goes to Lemanis has a foundation all | Eſſex and London, and gave them orders to beſi 


ege 
of natural rock and hard chalk, and the ** the Caſtle. Bartholomew de Badilſmer was ; 
ing fields afford ſufficient quantity of moſt la · | who own'd it ; and having left bis wife and ſons in 
ſting materials. Whereas from Rocheſter to] it, was gone with the reſt 4 the 
Canterbury, the ſoil is of it- ſelf ſoft and ten- er. 


z | Highly reſenting this, as done in contempt of him, 


e 


Barons to ſpoil the 


eftate of Hugh De Spen The beſieg'd in the 


der, and the neighbouring parts yield no ſuch | mean time deſpairing of ſuccour, the Btzrons with 
ſupply of durable materials. 


As toits having been a conſtant road, it may 


their Aſſociates came as far as Kingſton, and, with 
the mediationof the Biſhops of Canterbury and London, 


be thus madeprobable. In Bede's time the diſtance| and the Earl of Pembroke, petitivn dibe King to raiſe 
„pag. 116, between Rocheſter and Canterbury was * twenty] the Siege, promiſing to ſurrender the Caſtle into his 


bands, after the next Parliament. But the King; con- 


ty four, others twenty five,) ſo that it could | /idering that the befieg*d could not hold out hugs and 
not be alter'd then. In the 12th Century, there | moreover, incens'd at this their contumacy, would not 


was a Maiſon Dieu erected at Oſpringe, for the 


liſten to the petition of the Barons. After they had 


receiving Knights Templars coming into and | diſperſed themſelves to other parts, be gain'd the 
going out of the Kingdom. And + Chaucer, | Caftle, tho“ with no ſmall difficulty ; and ſending his 
ing in Pilgrimage to St. Thomas, paſs'd thro' | wife and ſons to the Tower of London, bang d the 


oughton to Canterbury ; as they ſtill do. 


owever, it muſt be owned, that Durolenum 


| reſt that were in it. | 
Thus the Medway, after it has receiv'd the 


may be placed with greater probability at Len- little river Len, — through fruitful Corn- en- 
1 


yet being but eight miles from Rocheſter, and | by Henry Huntingdon E/fre, and by Ninnius 
ſeventeen from Canterbury, it is altogether out | Epifford; who has alſo told us, that it was call'd 
of diſtance on both ſides. But though no Anti- Saifſenaeg-haibail by the Britains, becauſe of the 
quities (as hath been ſaid) do appear at Lenham, | Saxons being conquer'd there; as others have 
there is a thing exceeding remarkable, men-| in the ſame ſenſe call'd it Anglesford. For 
tion'd on the Tomb of Robert Thompſon Eſq; in | Guortimer the Britain, ſon of Guortigern, fell 
the Church there, who was grandchild to that] upon Hengiſt and the Engliſh Saxons here; and, 
truly religious matron Mary Honywood wife of | having diſorder'd them ſo at the firſt onſet, that 
Robert Honywood of Charing Eſq;. ** She had at | they were not able to ſtand a ſecond charge, he 
« her deceaſe, lawfully deſcended from her, | put them to _ and they had been routed 


<« three hundred ſixty ſeven children; ſixteen | once for all, ha 


not Hengiſt, by a ſingular art 


„* of her own body, one hundred and fourteen| of preventing dangers, betaken himſelt to the 
grand - children, two hundred twenty eight| Iſle of Thanet, till that reſolute fierceneſs of 
<« in the third generation, and nine in the] the Britains was a little allay'd, and freſh forces 


fourth: her renown liveth with her poſteri- 


came out of Germany. In this battle, the two 


e ty; her body lieth in this Church, and her Generals were ſlain, Catigern the Britain, and 


herb. 

„ Has dwelt, 
© 
1 So ſaid, 
ann. 1607. 


Baron Wot- 


Crevequers. 


* monument may be ſeen in Marks-Hall in 2 


„ ſex, where ſhe died.“ ] 


ble family of the Wottons * dwelt a long time 


ſted, a little way from hence, and left his name 


Boton Mal- Hard by Lenbam, at Bocton Malherbe, the no- to the place; the former was bury'd in great 


; | ſtate, as it is thought, near Ailesford, where Catigern's 
of which + within our memory flouriſh'd Nicho-| thoſe four vaſt ſtones are pitch'd on end, with 


grave. 


las Wotton Doctor of Laws, Privy-Counſellor | others lying croſs-ways upon them; much of 
to King Henry 8, Edward 6, Queen Mary, | the ſame form with that Britiſh monument call'd 
and Queen Elizabeth; Embaſſador to foreign | Stone-henge. And this the common people do ſtill, 


Courts nine times, and employ'd thrice in a 


Treaty of Peace between the Engliſh, French, | King Edmund Ironſide purſu'd the Danes, and houſe 
and Scots; and ſo he run a, the courſe of | ſlew many of them, and from hence drove them 


a long life, with great commen 


ation both for | into Shepey, where, had he not been ſtop'd by the 


piety and prudence: as alſo, Edward Wotton| treachery: of Duke Eadric, he had finally de- 

the ſon of his nephew by a brother, whom, for | ſtroy'd them. Here allo Radulphus Frisburn, 

his great experience and knowledge, _— E- | under the patronage of Kichard Lord Grey of 
n 


lizabeth made Lord Controller, a 


King | Codnor, with whom he return'd from the wars 


James [the firſt] created Baron Wotton of Mer-| of the Holy Land, founded a houſe for Carme- 
lay. [Afterwards, this Eſtate came by marriage | lites in Aylesford-wood, An. 1240, in imitation 
to the Family of the Stanbopes, Earls of Cheſter- | of thoſe, whoſe lives he had obſerv'd in the wil- 


field. In the ſecond year of King Charles the 


ngton-Caſtle (where Tho. Wiat Allington 
ſenior, a learned Knight * built a fair houſe) * RV #ravits 
runs to Ailesford, in Saxon Eazlerpond, call'g Ailesford 


TENSE... yy 
remain, and is call'd Stone-fireet, being che year 1321, came Queen Iſabel to the caſtle of mm 
common way into thoſe quarters. But then 


Horſa the Saxon: the latter was buried at Hoy- Horſted. 


from Catigern, call Keith-coty-houſe. [ Hither alſo, Keith coty- 


derneſs of Paleſtine ; * and they throve ſo well, * Pitſ. de 


ſecond, Charles Henry Kirkhoven was created | that quickly after in the year 1245, there was ant. p. 


Lord Wotton of Bocton Malberbe.] 


Nor hath this river any other thing memo- | Jobn Stock (ſo call'd from his living in a hollow 

Leeds-caftle, Table upon it, beſides Leeds-caſtle, built by the | tree) was choſen General of the Order, through- 

Family of the noble Creveguers, call'd in antient Charters de] out the world. We will only add, that this 
Creuecuer, and de Crepito Corde. Afterwards, it | Place gives the title of Earl to Heneage Finch 

was the unfortunate ſeat of Bartholomew Baron | (ſecond ſon of Heneage Earl of Nottingham,) 

of Badilſmer, who treacherouſly fortify'd it a- who hath been ſucceſſively honour'd with the 

gainſt King Edward the ſecond, who had given | Titles of Baron of Guernſey, and Earl of Ailes- 

it him; but afterwards he found the rewards | ford, in conſideration as well of his noble De- 

of his treachery, upon the gallows. Take, if you | ſcent, as his great knowledge in the Laws and 

pleaſe, the whole relation, out of a little hiſtory | Conſtitution of this Kingdom.] a 

of Thomas De-la-More, a Noble Perſon who liv'd Nor muſt we forget Boxley, hard by, where Boxley. 


in the ſame age, which I * lately publiſh'd. In the 


5 


William de Ipre, a Fleming, Earl oi Kent, built 
| 2 


general Chapter of the order held here, in which . 


ö 


55 
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a monaſtery in the year 1145, ſupplying it with 
Monks from Clarrvall in Burgundy. And not 
far from the oppoſite bank, Juſt over-againſt 
this, is Birling, formerly the Barony of the 
Maminots, and then of the Saies, whoſe cſtate 
at laſt came by females to the families of Clinton, 
Fienes, and Aulton. 

On the eaſt- ſide of Medway (after it has 
paſs'd by Halling, where Hamo de Heath, Biſhop 
of Rocheſter, built a ſeat for his Succeſſors, 
[and where Mr. Lambard, the firſt Hiſtoriogra- 
pher of this County, ſometime liv'd in the Bi- 
ſhop's houſe )] a little higher up, is an anti- 
ent City, call'd by Antoninus Duro-brus, Duro- 
brive, and in ſome other places more truly, 

Duro-prove, or Durobrovæ. Bede has it Duro- 
brevis; and in the decline of the Roman Em- 


Halling. 


Durobrevis, 
In an antient 


table pub. pire, time had ſo contracted this name, that it 
liſh'd by Vel-was call'd Roibis z whence, with the addition 
ſer Roibi. Of Cearren, (which, bein deriv'd from the 
Goa, wht; tin caſtrum, was us'd by our Anceſtors to 

ſignify a city, town, or caſtle, they call'd it 
Rocheſler. Þnoueceapren, and by contraction Rocheſter z as 


the Latins call'd it Roffa, from one Rhoffus, as 
Bede imagines, though to me there ſeems to be 
ſome remains of Roß in the old Duro-brovis. 
And as to the name, there is no reaſon to doubt 
of that; ſince (beſides the courſe of the Itine- 
_ rary and Bede's authority) in the Foundation- 
Charter of the Cathedral Church it is expreſly 
call'd Durobrovis. Only, this I would have to 
be obſerv'd, that the printed Copies of Bede read 
Darueruum, where the Manuſcripts have Duro- 
brovis. It is plac'd in a Vale, and on ſome 
ſides encompaſs'd with walls, but not very 
ſtrong; and (as Malmeſbury ſays) is pent with- 
in too narrow a compaſs : ſo that it was for- 
merly looked upon as a Caſtle, rather than a 
City; for Bede calls it Caſtellum Cantuariorum, 
i. e. the Caſtle of the Kentiſþ-men. But now it 
runs out with large ſuburbs, towards weſt, eaſt, 
and ſouth. It has had a great many misfor- 
tunes. In the year of our Lord 676, it was 
deſtroy'd by Æthelred the Mercian; and after 
that, was more than once plunder'd by the 
Danes. [It was ſacked by them in the days 
| of King Ethelred, An. 839, and belieg'd by 
= them again in An. 885, when they caſt-up 
.- works round it, but it was reliev'd by King 
Alfred, and all the lands of the Biſhoprick 
were laid waſte by King Ezhelred, An. 986.) 
For #thelbert, King of Kent, had built a 
ſtately Church in it, and honour'd it with an 
Epiſcopal See, making Juſtus the firſt Biſhop ; 
but when that Church was decay'd with age, 
Gundulphus repair'd it about the year 1080, 
and turning out the Prieſts, put Monks in 
their ſtead ; who are themſelves now ejected, and 
a Dean, with ſix Prebendaries, and * Scholars 
fill their places. Near the Church, there hangs 
over the river, a Caſtle, fortity'd very well both 
by art and nature; which, according to the 
common Tradition, was built by Odo, Biſhop 
of Bayeux and Earl of Kent. But without all 
doubt, William 1. was Founder of it. For 
we read in Domeſday, The Biſhop of Roveceſter 
holds in Elesferde, for exchange of the ground upon 
which the caſtle ſtands. It is certain however, 
that Biſhop Odo, depending upon an uncertain 
Revolution, held this againſt William Rufus; 
and that at laſt, for want of proviſions, he did 
not only ſurrender it, but was + degraded alſo, 
and quitted the Kingdom. As to the repair- 
| ing of the Caſtle, take this out of the Textus 
cd offen N Henſis. When William 2. would not confirm 
| : an antient Lanfrancł's Gift of the mannour of Hedenham in 
MS. book ofthe County of Buckingham, to the Church of Roche- 


5 cholaſtici. 


De gradu 
deje tus. 


Rocheſter, would give the King + one hundred pounds J — 
of Demiers : At laſt, by the interceſſion of Robert“ Denari. 
Fitz- Hammon, and Henry Earl of Warwick, tbe 
King yielded, that inſtead of the money which he de- 
manded in confideration of the Grant of the mannour, 
Biſhop Gundulph {becauſe be was well vers d in Ar- 
chitegture and Maſonry) ſhould build for him the 
Caſtle of Rocheſter, all of ſtone, and at his own pro- 
per charge. Atlength, when the Biſhops, tho with 
ſome difficulty, were brought to a compliance in the 
preſence of the King, Biſhop Gundulph built the ca- 
file entirely at his own coſt, And a little while af- 
ter, King Henry 1. (as Florence of Worceſter 
has it) granted to the Church of Canterbury 
and the Archbiſhops, the Cuſtody and Conſta- 
bleſhip of it for ever ; and the liberty to build a 
tower in it for themſelves. Since which time, 
it has undergone one or two ſieges; but then 
eſpecially, when the Barons wars alarm'd all 
England, and Simon de Montefort vigorouſly aſ- 
faulted it, though in vain, and cut down the 
wooden bridge. Inſtead of which, a curious 
arch'd ſtone-bridge [(one of the fineſt, if not 
the very beſt in England)] was afterwards built 
with money rais'd out of the French ſpoils, by 
Jobn Cobham, and Robert * Knowles , the latter e Ca1l'd Ca- 
whereof rais'd himſelf by his warlike courage, no/izs by the 
from nothing, to the higheſt pitch of honour. French. 
[Of late years, it gave an additional title to 
the Lord Wilmot of Adderbury in Com. Oxon. 
who, in conſideration of his great and many ſig- 
nal ſervices done to the Crown at home and 
abroad, was created Earl of Rocheſter by Let- 
ters Patents, bearing date at Paris, Dec. 13. 
1652. 4 Car. 2. Who dying An. 1659, was 
ſucceeded in his Honour by his only ſon Jobn, 
a perſon of extraordinary wit and learning. He 
dying without iſſue Fuly 26. 1680; Lawrence 
Hyde, ſecond ſon to Edward Earl of Clarendon, 
Viſcount Hyde of Kenelworth, and Baron of 
Wotton Baſſet, was created Earl of Rocheſter 
Nov. 29. 1682. 34 Car. 2.] 

The Medway poſts thro* the foreſaid bridge 
with a violent courſe like a torrent; but pre- 
ſently growing more calm, affords a Dock to Chath 
the beſt appointed Fleet that ever the Sun, ſaw, The Royal 
ready for Action upon all occaſions, and built Navy. 
at great expence by the moſt ſerene Queen Eli- 
zabeth for the ſafety of her Kingdoms, and 
the terror of her. enemies; who alſo, for the 
ſecurity of it, rais'd a fort upon the bank. 
[This Yard: was at firſt confin'd to a narrow 
ſlip on the edge of the river, beneath the 
Church; and furniſh'd only with one ſmall 
Dock. Which, becoming too ſtreight for the 
then growing Service, was aſſign'd to the uſe 
of the Office of the Ordinance (where it ſtill re- 
mains,) while that for the Navy was, about the 
year 1622, remov'd to the place where it now is, 
accommodated with all the Reguiſites of a Roy- 
al Arſenal, and thoſe ſince augmented: by addi- 
tions of Docks, Launches, Store-houſes (one, no 
leſs than ſix hundred ſixty foot long) Maſt-hou- 
ſes, Boat-houſes, &c. all of late erection, ex- 
ceeding what had ever been before known in the 
Navy of England. All which being ſo well fen- 
ced with new Forts, ſuch as thoſe at Gillingbam, 
Cockham-wood, the Swomp, &c. and order'd to 
be further fortified by an expreſs Law to that? 
purpoſe ; perhaps there may not be a more 
compleat Arſenal than this, in the whole world, 
To theſe, add the Royal Fort of Shireneſs in 
the Iſle of Shepey (where, by the way, there 
hath been alſo eſtabliſhed a yard, as an Ap- 
pendix to Chatham, furniſhed for anſwering 
all occaſions of Ships of lower rates, reſort- 
ing thither in time of Action :) which fort was 


„Ann. c. 26. 


Shireneſs. 


that Church. fer ; unleſs Lanfranck, and Gundulph Biſhop of 


built at the mouth of this river by King 
| Charles 
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- Charles the ſecond, and ſtands more commodi- 
ouſly for the ſecurity of the River, than the 
Caſtle of Queenborougb did, which was built 
there for that purpoſe by King Edward 3, but 
is now demoliſh'd. 

At Chatham alſo is repoſited that ſolemn and 
only yet eſtabliſh'd Fond of Naval Charity for the 
relief of Perſons hurt at Sea in the ſervice of the 
Crown, under the name of The Cheſt at Chatham, 
inſtituted An. 1588. When, with the adviceof Sir 
Francis Drake, Sir Jobn Hawkins, and others, the 

- Sea-men ſerving then Queen, did volunta- 
rily aſſign a portion of each man's Pay to the 

' ſuccour of their then wounded Fellows: 
which method, receiving Confirmation from the 

Queen, has been ever ſince maintain'd, and 


continues. Here alſo was ereted an Hoſpital 


for the like ow uſe, at the private Coſts of 
Sir Fohn Hawkins, in the 36th of the ſame Queen. 

And now, having touched upon all the Zards 
and Docks in this County, in ſuch order as their 
ſituation required : and this one County having 
contributed. more than the whole number be- 
ſide, to the Building, Repairing, 3 E 
and Equipping of the Navy of England; we 
will here give the Reader a ſhort view of the 
vaſt Growth and Improvement of the ſaid Na- 


vy in this and the laſt age, according to the 


Calculation made Þ ſome years ſince by Samuel + 1695. 


Pepys Eſq; a Perſon of great ſkill and experi- 
ence in Naval Affairs; and to whoſe Informa- 
tions the Reader is alſo indebted for the fore-' 
mentioned Accounts. 


The different States of the RoyaL Navy. 


Tons and upwards 
2. The general Tonnage of the whole 


| x. The number of Ships and Veſſels, from 50 
| 


3. The number of Men requir'd for manning 


the ſame. under 7800 Men above 45000 Men. 
| 4. The medium of its annual charge during | | 
Peace —— under 1535001. above 400oool. 
. $ yearn | — cw co | RT JOg00 above 16200007. 


— 


1 


| In Mr. Camder's time. At this day. 


but 


40 Ships above — 200 Ships. 


under 23600 Tons above 112400 Tons. 


„ 


Now Medway, grown fuller and broader, 
makes a pleaſant ſhow with its curling waves 
and paſſes through fruitful fields, till, divided 
by Shepey-1fland (which I fancy is the ſame that 
Ptolemy calls Toliatis) it is carry'd into the Ri- 
ver of Thames by two mouths ; the one where- 

Weſt-ſwale. of, weſtward, is call'd Weſt- ſwale; and the 
Shepey. eaſtern one, which ſeems to have cut Shepey 
Eaſt· ale. from the Continent, Eaſt-ſwale ; but by Bede 
Genlad and Tenlett. This Iſland, from the Sheep 

(a multitude whereof it feeds,) was call'd by 

our Anceſtors Shepey, i. e. an Iſland of ſheep : it 

is exceeding fruitful in corn, but wants wood 

and is twenty one miles in compaſs. Upon the 

| northern ſhore, it had a ſmall Monaſtery, now 
Minſter, call'd Minſter, built by Sexburga, wife to Er- 
| combert King of Kent, in the year 710. Below 

+ So ſaid, which, a certain Brabander Þ+ lately undertook 
ann. 1607. to make brimſtone and coperas, of ſtones found 


upon the ſhore, by boyling them in a furnace. 
* Hath, C. Upon the weſt ſide; it“ had a very beautiful 
and ſtrong caſtle, built by King Edward the 
third, and was (as he himſelf expreſſes it) plea- | 


ſant in ſituation, the terror of his enemies, and the 
comfort of his ſubjefts. To this he added a Burgh, by the name of Bavord-Caſtle, * ſecus fontes Can- # x;,eq; vi- 
and in honour of Philippa of Hainault his Queen, fianos, near unto Sittingbourn. But the Dane ne- a, p. 44, 45, 
ver did the town of Milton ſo much real miſ- 46. 


' Queenbo- call'd it Queenborough, i. e. the burgh of the Queen, 
rough. || One of the Conſtables of it, was Edward Ho- 
The preſent þy, a perſon highly deſerving honour and re- 


2 in ſpect, as having very much improv'd his own 


excellent Wit, with the ornaments of Learning. 

Sburland. To the eaſt is Shurland, formerly belonging to 

* Now, C. the Cheineys, * afterwards to Philip Herbert (ſe- 
cond ſon to Henry Earl -of Pembroke) whom | 

King Fames [the firſt,] the ſame day, created ; 
Baron Herbert of Shurland, and Earl of Monigo- 


mery ; [which ſtill remains in the ſame Fa- 


mily. | | 

The right honourable Elizabeth Lady Dacres, 
mother to Thomas Earl of Suſſex, was enobled 
with the title of Counteſs of Shepey during life, 
Sept. 6. 1680, the 32d of Car. 2. Since whoſe 


2" 


vices done the Crown by the honourable Henry 
Sidney Eſq; fourth ſon of Robert Earl of Leiceſter, 
the titles of Viſcount Shepey and Baron of Mil- 
ton, near Sittingbourn, were both conferred on 
him by King William the third, April 9. 1689, 
who was alſo afterwards created Earl of Rom- 
ney, and made Lord Warden of the Cingue- 
Ports, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and Maſter 
of the Ordnance. ] 

This Ifland belongs to the Hundred of Mi- 
dleton, fo called from the town of Midleton, now. 


Milton; [and (as we juſt now obſerved) erected Milton. 


into a Barony.] It was ſormerly a Royal Vill, 
and of much more note than at preſent ; tho 
Haſting the Daniſh pyrate fortity'd a Caſtle 
hard by, in the year 893, with a deſign to do 
it all the miſchief he could : [the footſteps 
whereof do yet remain at Kemfley-downs, be- 
yond the Church. This they now call (as be- 


ing overgrown with buſhes) the Caſtle-ruff, cameras. 


whither King Alfred coming againſt him, for- 
tified himſelf on the other ſide of the water, 
the ditches of which fortification, and ſome 
ſmall part of the ſtone-work alſo, ſtill remain 


chief, as did Godwin Earl of Kent ; who being 
in rebellion againſt Edward the Confeſſor, in the 
year 1052, enter'd the King's Town of Midle- 


ton, and burnt it to the groundÞ ; which, in all Cron. Sax. 
probability, ſtood in thoſe days near the Church, an. 1052. 


and near a mile from the preſent town, and was, 
upon the rebuilding, remov'd to the head of 
the Creek, where it now ſtands. ] Near this, 


is Sittingbourn, a town well ſtor'd with Inns; [once Sittingbourn. 


both a Mayor and Market-Town, but now, 
through diſuſe, enjoying neither :] and the re- 


mains of Tong-caſtle, do alſo appear in the Tong. 


neighbourhood : This laſt was the ancient Seat 


of Guncellin de Badilſmer, a perſon who enjoy'd The Fan... 
great Honours; whoſe ſon Bartholomew was the of Badilimer, 


death, in conſideration of many eminent ſer- father of that Guncellin, who by the heireſs of 


{3 mike» 


4M Ralph 


" Ralph Fitz- Bernard, Lord of Kingſdotune, had that 
ſeditious Bartholomew mention'd before. He 4 
gain, by Margaret Clare, had Giles, who dy d 
without iſſue ; Margery, wife of William Roos 

of Hamlak; Mawd, of John Vere Earl of Ox- 
ford, Elizabeth, of William Bohun, Earl of 

Northampton, and afterwards of Edmund Morti- 

mer; and Margaret, of John Tiptoſt: from 

whence deſce a ſplendid race of Prin- 
| ces and Noblemen. [Not far from Sittingbourn, 

Tenham,” is Tenbam, from which place Sir Fobx Roper, in 
the time of King James the firſt, was crea- 
ted a Baron of this Realm, by the title of Lord 


An, 1666, ſucceeded — is all 


4365 
his titles f; by whoſe death, that of Earl of + Dudg. Bar. 
Feverſham is now extinct; and Lees-Caurt aſore vol. 2. p.489. 
ſaid is become a ſeat of the Earl of Rocking - 
ham, by marriage with Catbarin the ſiſter of 
Mary, and (ſince the death of the Earl of Fe- 
verſham) ſole heir. of that Eſtate.] | 

Near this place (as alſo in other parts of the 
County) they diſcover here and there pits of 
great depth; which tho? narrow at the top, 
yet more inward. are very capacious, having as 
it were diſtinct chambers, with pillars of Chalk. 
Several opinions have been broach'd about them. To what end 


Tenbam; which is ſtill enjoyed by the ſame fa- 
ily. | 
. I ſaw Feverſham, which is very com- 
modiouſly ſituated : for the moſt plentiful part 
of this Country lies round it, and it has a bay 
very convenient for importation and exportati- 
on; by which means it flouriſhes at this da 
above its neighbours. And it ſeems formerly alſo 
to have made a good figure; ſeeing King .- 
thelftan held a Meeting here of the Wiſe men 
of the Kingdom, and made ſeveral Laws, in 
the year of our Lord 903; and that Stephen | 
who uſurp'd the Crown of England, built a 
Monaſtery for Cluniacs ; wherein himſelf, his 
wife Mawd, and his ſon Euſtace were all bury'd. 
[And that this was founded for the Monks of 
Clugny, appears to be true by his foundation- 
Charter printed in the F Monaſticon; he taking 
his firſt Abbot and Monks out of the Abbey 
of Bermondſey of the ſame Order : But yet 


Feverſham. 


®* Prudentum 
Conventus. 


+ Vol. 1. 
p- 688. 


j, Hin of |} Mr. Somner, and * Mr. Southouſe, from the ab- 
ant. 


p. 244. ſolutory Letters of Peter Abbot of Bermondſey, 
® Monaſticon and of the Prior and Monks of S. Mary de Ca- 
Feverſhami- fitate, finding Clarembaldus the firſt Abbot of 
enſe, p. 7. 3. Evenbam, and his Monks, releas'd from all o- 

bedience and ſubjection to the Church of Clug- 
+ Monaſt. xy, and to the Abbot and Prior aforeſaid g, are 
Angl. p. 689. jnclin'd to believe that the Abbot and Monks 
of Feverſham (purſuant to their abſolution) pre- 
ſently took upon them the rule and habit of 
S. Bennet. Notwithſtanding, it is clear they 
were ſtill eſteem'd of the Order of Clugny for 
ſeveral years after; as farther appears by the 
Confirmation-Charters of King Henry 2, King 
bid. p. 687, Jobn, and Henry 3, all printed in the || Monaſti- 
688, 689. con; and by the Bulls of Pope Innocent 3, Gre- 
Ms. inter gory 10, and Boniface 9, all in a * MS. book in 
Munimenta Chy;t-Church Canterbury. So that I gueſs, the 
Eccleſiz Chri- miſtake muſt lie on Mr. Somner's and Mr. Sou- 


2 _ thouſe's ſide z the abſolutory Letters in all pro- 
bability tending only to their abſolution from 
thoſe particular Houſes making any claim up- 
on them, and not from the Order itſelf : tho 

+ Monaſt. it cannot be deny'd , but that the Abbot and 

Angl. vol. 1. Monks of Reading were at firſt Cluniacs, and 

ah. an after became Benedictines, as perhaps theſe might! 


do ſome years after their firſt foundation. And 
thus much for the Ecclefaftical ſtate of this 
Town. As for Secular matters, it has of late 
days been honour'd by giving title to Sir George 
Sands of Lees Court in this County, Knight of 
the Bath, who, in conſideration of his faithful 
ſervices to King Charles 1, was, by King Charles 
2, advanced to the degree and dignity of a Ba- 
ron of this Realm, by the title of Baron of 
Throwley, as alſo of Viſcount Sands of Lees 
Court, and Earl of Feverſham, by Letters Patents 
bearing date at Weſtminſter April 8. 28 Car. 2, 
which he was only to enjoy for term of life; 
with remainder to Lewis Lord Duras Marqueſs 
of Blanguefort in France, and Baron of Holdenby 
in England; who marrying the, Lady Mary, el- 
deſt daughter of the ſaid George Earl of Fever- 
ſham, who dy'd Apr. 16. 1677, the ſaid Lord 
Duras, being naturalized by Act of Parliament, 


* 


\ 


For my part, I have nothing to offer as my own the Pits in 
— unleſs they — thoſe — out be m might 
of which the Britains dug Chalk to manure 
their ground, as they are ſaid to have done by 
Pliny. For (ſays he) they us'd to fink pits a bun- 
ared foot deep, narrow at the mouth, but within, of 
great compaſs : and juſt fuch, as thoſe pits we 
deſcribe; nor are they met-with any where, but 
in chalky grounds. Unleſs ſome will imagine, 
that the Engliſh-Saxons might dig ſuch holes 
for the ſame uſes the Germans did, from whom 
they were deſcended. They were wont (ſays Ta- 
citus) to dig holes under-ground, and to cover them 
with great quantities of dung; thus, they prov'd a 
refuge againſt winter, and a garner for their corn; 
fer the bitterneſs of the cold is allay'd by ſuch places. 
And if at any time the enemy ſurpriſe them, he 
Plunders only what's open and expos'd; the ſecret 
corners and pits being either altogether unknown, or 
ſafe upon this account, that they are to be ſought for. 

From thence, upon an open ſhore abounding 
with ſhell-fiſh, an — Oyſters the pits 
of which are very common,) we ſee Reculver, Reculver: 
in Saxon Reaculp, but formerly by the Romans 
and Britains Regulbium, as it is call'd in the Regulbium. 
Notitia , which tells us, that the Tribune of 
the firſt Cohort of the Yetafians lay here in gar- 
riſon, under the Count of the Saxon ſhore (for 
ſo in thaſe times were the ſea-coaſts here- abouts, 
ſtil'd.) And it juſtifies this its Antiquity, by 
the coins of Roman Emperors dug-up in it. 
[ This is the firſt Roman Watch-rower, that 
comes in our way: And theſe Caſtles or Watch- 
towers being uſually built upon the higheſt 
ground that was near the place, where it was 
thought convenient they ſhould be ſet ; we may 
conclude, that this ſtood in that ſquare-plot of 
riſing ground, within which, afterwards, King 
Ethelbert's Palace, and after that, the Monaſtery, 
ſtood, and now the Minſter. or Church only 
ſtands; encompaſs'd with the foundations of a 
very thick wall : Which may poſlibly be the re- 
mains of this ancient Roman Fort; it being of 
the ſame figure with the reſt, that are ſtill more 
perfect. However, that it was ſomewhere here- 
abouts, the great number of Ciſterns, Cellars, 
&c. daily diſcovered by the fall of the cliff, am- 
ply teſtify : together with the great quantities 
of Roman brick or tile, Opus Muſiuvum, Coins, 
Fibulæ, Gold-wire, Ear-rings, Bracelets, &c. dai- 
ly found in the ſands. Which yet do all come 
from the land-ward, upon the fall of the cliffs ; 
the earthen parts whereof being waſh'd away 
by the Sea, theſe metalline ſubſtances remain 
likewiſe behind in the ſands, whence they are 
conſtantly pick'd out by the poor people of the 
place. And theſe they find here in ſuch great 
quantities, that we muſt needs conclude it to 
have been a place heretofore of. great extent, 
and very populous ; and that it has one time or 
other underwent ſome great devaſtation either 
by war or fire, or both. I think 1 may be 
confident of the latter, there being many pat- 
terns found of metals run together, whereof 
the Reverend Dr. Batteley, late Arch-Deacon of 
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t proof, viz. 
of a piece of Copper and Gold thus joyned in 
the melting, which he had from thence. About 
half a mile off, there appears in the Cliff, a 
Stratum of ſhells of the white Conchites, in a 
greeniſh Sand, not above two foot from the 
beach.] Æthelbert King of Kent, when he 
gave Canterbury to Auſtin the Monk, built here 
@ palace for himſelf, Baſſo a Saxon adorn'd it 
with a Monaſtery, out of which Brightwald, 
the eighth in the See of Canterbury, was call'd 
to be Archbiſhop. Whereupon, it was from 
the Monaſtery call'd alſo Raculf-minſter, when 
Edred, brother to Edmund the Elder, gave it to 
Chriſt-Church in Canterbury. At this day, it 
is nothing bur a'little Country-village, and the 
finall reputation it has, is deriv'd from that 
Monaſtery, the towers whereof in the form of 
Pyramids, are of uſe to ſea-men for the avoid- 
ing of ſands and ſhelves in the month of the 
river Thames. For as a certain Poet has it in 
his Philippets : GEL, 


Cernit oloriferum Tamiſim ſua Doridi a- 
mare 
Flumina miſcentem,—— 


Sees Thames renown'd for Swans, with brack- 
iſh waves | 
Mix her pure ſtream, —— 


[The Sea hath got all the Town, except a 
very few houſes, and the Church itſelf is in 
great danger to be loſt; for the preſerving of 
which, there are men almoſt continually em- 
ploy'd to make good the Walls or Banke.] 

Now we are come to the Iſle of Thanet , 
which is divided from the Continent by the 
ſmall chanel of the river Stour, called by Bede 
Wantſum, and made up of two different rivers 
in that woody tract nam'd the Weald, [near 
one of which, ſtands Hothfield, a Seat of the 
Earl of Thanet.] As ſoon as the Stour gets in- 


to one chanel, it viſits ford and Wy, noted 


market-towns, but ſmall. Both of them had 
their College of Prieſts; that at the latter was 
built by Jobn Kemp Archbithop of Canterbury, 


a native of the place: [y had a lofty Steeple 


Tag 457. 
Eaſt-well. 


Olanige. 
Chilham. 


Fulbert of 
Dover, 


1306. 


in the middle, the Spire whereof was formerly 
fired by lightning, and burnt down to the 
Stone-work or Tower ; which too, of late, for 
want of timely repair, fell down of itſelf, and 
beat down the greateſt part of the Church; in 
the room of which, a very handſome Church is 
now built. ] It had alſo a peculiar Well, intowhich 
God was moved to infuſe a wonderful virtue by the 
Prayers of a certain Norman Monk; if we may be- 
lieve Roger Hoveden, whom I would by all means 
recommend to you, if you are an admirer of Mi- 
racles. Next, the Stour [leaving Eaſt-well, the 
Seat of the Earl of Winchelſea, and paſling 
by Olanige or Olantigh, i. e. an Eight or Iſland, ] 
comes to Chilham, or as others call it Julbam, 
where are the Ruins of an ancient Caſtle, that 
one Fulbert of Dover is ſaid to have built; 


which family ſoon ended inan heir female, mar- 


ry'd to Richard, natural fon of King John, to 
whom ſhe brought this Caſtle and very large 
poſſeſſions. He Rad two daughters by her, Lora, 
wife of William Marmion; and Jabel, wife of 
David de Strathbolgy Earl of Athole in Scot- 
land, and mother to that John Earl of Athole, 
who, having been ſentenc'd for repeated trea- 
ſons (to make his puniſhment exemplary and 
publick, in proportion to the greatneſs of his 
birth) was hang'd at London upon a gallows 
fifty foot high, and taken down when halt- 


— a curious and cilful Collector of 
ſuch hke Antiquities) had a cogen 


ſecond expedition 


dead, and beheaded; and the trunk of his body 


| thrown into the fire; a puniſhment too inhu- 


man, and very rarely practis'd in this kingdom. 
Hereupon, his s being confiſcate, King 
Edward the firſt gave this Caſtle with the Hun- 
dred of Felebergh to Bartholomew de Badilſmer , 
but he alſo, within a ſhort time, forfeited both 
for Treaſon ; as I obſerv'd but juſt now. 

It is a current Opinion among the Inhabi- 
tants, that Julius Cæſar encamp'd here in his 
inſt the Britains, and that 
thence it was call'd Julbam, as if one ſhould 
lay, Julius's tation, or houſe; and, if I miſtake 
not, they have truth on their ſide. For Cæſar 
himſelf tells us, that after he had march'd by 
night twelve miles from the ſhore, he firſt en- 
counter'd the Britains upon a River; and, af- 
ter he had beat them into the woods, that he 
encamp'd there; where the Britains, havin 
cut down a great number of trees, were poſted 


in a place wonderfully fortify'd both by nature, 
and art. Now, this 


la 
miles from the ſea- — ; 
ver between: ſo that of neceſſity his firſt march 
muſt have been hither; where he kept his men 
encamp'd for ten days, till he had refitted his 
Fleet (which had been ſhatter'd very much by a 
Storm,) and got it to ſhore. Below this town, 
is a green barrow, ſaid to be the burying-place 
of one Jul-Laber many ages ſince ; who, ſome 
will tell you, was a Grant, others a Witch. For 
my own part, imagining all along that there 
might be —_— of real Antiquity couch'd 
under that name, I am almoſt perſwaded that 


ce is exactly * twelve® It is i to 
nor is there another ri- be 


mere. 


Laberius Durus the Tribune, ſlain by the Bri- Labcrius Du- 


tains in their march from the Camp we ſpoke 
of, was buried here; and that from him the 
Barrow was call'd Jul-Laber. 


rus the Tri- 
bune. 


[Below Cbilbam is Chartham, where, in the year Chartham. 


1668, in the ſinking of a Well, was found, about 
ſeventeen foot deep, a parcel of ſtrange and mon- 
ſtrous Bones, together with four teeth, perfect and 
ſound, but in a manner petrified and turned 
into Stone: each almoſt as big as the hand of 
a man. They are ſuppoſed by 


them, to be the bones of ſome large Marine A- 


| learned and ju- Mr. Semner, 
dicious Perſons, who have ſeen and conſidered and 


nimal which had periſhed there, and that the 272,275,275. 


long Vale of twenty miles or more, through 
which the river Stour runs, was formerly an 
Arm of the Sea (the river, as they conceive, 
being named Stour from Aſtuarium ;) and laſt- 
ly, that the Sea, having by degrees filled up 
this Vale with Earth, Sand, Ouſe, and other 
matter, did then ceaſe to diſcharge itſelf this 
way, when it broke through the [#hmus between 
Dover and Calais. Another opinion is, that 
they are the bones of Elephants; abundance of 
which were brought over into Britain by the 
Emperor Claudius, who landed near Sandwich, 
and who therefore might probably come this 
way in his march to the Thames; the ſhape 
and bigneſs of theſe teeth agreeing alſo with a 


+ late f ee of the Grinders of an Elephant; I Dr. Mul- 


and their 
conceived) probably accounted- for, by the 
continual waſhings-down of earth from the 
Hills.] 

At five miles diſtance from Chilbam aforeſaid, 
the Stour (dividing its chanel) runs with a 


epth under-ground, being (as is lias's Ana- 
2 S J 8 ( tom. Account. 


ſwift current to Durovernum, the chief City of Durovernum; 


this County, to which City it gives the 


name; for Durwhern ſignifies in Britiſh a rapid 
river. It is call'd by Ptolemy, inſtead of Duro- 
vernum, Darvernum; by Bede and others, Do- 
robernia; by the Saxons Cant pana-bymg, 1. e. 
the City of the people of Kent; by Ninnius and 
the Britains Caer Kent, 1. e. the City of Kent, by 

5 | us, 
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; till King Ethelbert gave it with the Royalties to 
Rovlits A. Auſtin, — conſecrated Archbiſhop of the En- 


What a Pall 


+ Are, C. I were two peculiarly eminent, Chriſt's and S. Au- 


"PO <- See for his Succeſſors, which * 80 Archbiſhops 


Cauterbary. us, Canterbury, and by the Latins, Cantuaria. A 


very ancient City it is, and no doubt was fa- 
* mous in the times of the Romans. Net very 
large (as Malmeſbury ſays) nor very little; fa- 
mous for it's good ſituation, for the richneſs of the 
neighbouring ſoil, for the entireneſs of the walls enclo- 
ſing it, for its conveniencies of water and wood: and 
beides all this, 7 reaſon of the nearneſs of the Sea, it 
bas fiſþ in abundance. While the Saxon Heptar- 
chy flouriſh'd, it was the Capital city of the 
Kingdom of Kent, and the ſeat of their Kings ; 


liſh nation; who here fix'd a See for himſelf and 
ee And though the Metropolitan- dig- 
nity, together with the honour of the Pali (this 
was a Biſhop's veſtment, going over the ſhoul- 
ders, made of a yy ſkin, in memory of 
him who ſought the Loſt ſheep, and when he 
had found it, laid it on his ſhoulders; and 
was embroider'd with Croſſes, and taken off 
the body or coffin of St. Peter) were ſettled: 
at London by St. Gregory, Pope; for the ho- 
nour of S. Auguſtine, it was remov'd hither. 
For Kenulfus King of the Mercians writes thus 
to Pope Leo. Becauſe Auguſtine of bleſſed me- 
mory (who firſt preach'd the word of God to the 

Engliſh nation, andgloriouſlyprefidedover theChurch- 
| es of Saxony in the city of Canterbury) is now dead, 
and his body bury'd in theChurch of St. Peter Prince 
of the Apoſtles (which his Succeſſor Laurentius con- 
E z) it ſcemeth good to all Wiſe- men of our 
nation, that that City. ſhall have the Metropolitan 
honour, where his body is bury d uo planted the true 
faith in thoſe parts. But whether or no the Archi- 
epiſcopal See and Metropolitical Dignity of this 
Nation, were ſettled here by authority of the 
MWiſe- men, i. e. (to ſpeak agreeably to our pre- 
ſent times) by authority of Parliament; or by 
Auſtin himſelf, in his life-time, as others 
would have it: it is 2 that the Popes 
immediately ſucceeding, fix d it ſo firm to this 
place, that they decreed an Anathema, and hell- 
fire, to any one that ſhould preſume to remove 
it. From that time, it is incredible how the 
Place flouriſh'd, both by the Archiepiſcopal 
Dignity, and alſo a School. which Theodore 
the. ſeventh Archbiſhop founded there. And 
though it was much ſhatter'd in the Daniſh 
wars, and has been ſeveral times almolt quite 
deſtroy'd by the caſualties of fire; yet it has 
always riſen again with greater beauty. 

After the coming-in of the Normans, when 
William Rufus (as it is in the Regiſter of S. 
Auguſtine's Abby) had given the City of Canter- 
bury entirely to the Biſhops, which they had former- 
ly held only by courteſy; by the relation which it 
bore to Religion, and by the þounty of its 
Prelates (eſpecially of Simon Sudbury, who re- 
pair'd the walls,) it did not only recruit, but 
on a ſudden grew up to ſuch ſplendour, as even 


for the beauty of its private buildings to be| 


equal to any City in Britain; but for the mag- 
nifience of its Churches, and their number, to 
exceed the beſt of them. Amongſt theſe, there 


ſtin's; both inſtituted for Benedictine Monks. 
As for Chriſt Church, it is in the very beart of 
the City, and riſes with ſo much Majeſty, that, 
even at a diſtance, it imprints upon the mind 
a ſort of Religious veneration. The ſame Au- 
ſtin that 1 ſpoke of before, repair'd this 
Church, which (as Bede tells us) had formerly 
been built by the Romans that were Chriſti- 
ans: he dedicated it to Chriſt, and it became a 


have now in a continu'd Succeſſion been poſ- 


Succeſſors 


boyl, when that more ancient fabrick was burnt 


down, rais'd the upper part of the Church to 
that 3 wherein it now appears; as their 

id the — art: both done at 
great charges, to whi e pious ſuperſtition 
of former ages, very liberally — For 
numbers of all ſorts (of the higheſt, middle, 
and loweſt ranks, ) flock'd hither with large of- 
ferings, to viſit the Tomb of Thomas Becket 
Archbiſhop. He was ſlain in this Church 


reſolutely and warmly in Defence of the Liber- 
ties of the Church; and was regiſter'd on that 
account by the Pope in the Kalendar of Mar- 


tyrs, and had divine honours pay'd him, and 


was ſo loaded with rich offerings, that gold 
All (fays Eraſmus, who was an EY 


Hein d, ſparkled, glitter d with rare and very _— 
Jewels ; and even in the whole Church appear d a 
Pprofuſeneſs above that of Kings. And, at the diſ- 
ſolution, f the Plate and Jewels filled two great + Monaſt. 

each whereof required eight men Ang]. vol. t. 
to carry them out of the Church.] So that the p. 18. 


Cheſts, 


name of Chriſt [to whom it was dedicated] was 
almoſt laid aſide, for that of S. Thomas. Nor 
was it ſo much fam'd for any other thing, as 
the memory and burial of this Man; tho' it 
has ſome other Tombs that might deſervedly 
be boaſted of, particulary that of Edward Prince 
of Wales, firnam'd the Black (a hero, for his 
warlike Valour, almoſt a miracle,) and of that 
potent Prince, King Henry the fourth. But 
King Henry 8. diſperſed all this wealth which 
had been ſo long in gathering, and drove out 
the Monks; in lieu — Chriſt-Church 
has a Dean, Archdeacon, twelve Prebendaries, 
and ſix Preachers, whoſe buſineſs it is to plant 


had another Church below the City to the Eaſt, 
which diſputed pre- eminence with this, known 


Paul, for a burying-place both of the Kings of 
Kent and the Archbiſhops (for it was not then 


lawful to bury in Cities:) It was richly en- 
dow'd by them; and the Abbot there had a 


ing. [*After the Diſſolutioꝑ, ] tho? the 


what it + had been. Auſtin himſelf was bury'd in 


the Porch of it; and (as Thomas Spot has told 
us) with this Epitaph : | 


Inclytus Anglorum præſul pius, & decus 


altum, | 
Hic Auguſtinus requieſcit corpore ſanttus, 


The Kingdom's honour, and the Church's 


grace, 


Here Auſtin, England's bleſt Apoſtle, lays. 


But Bede, who is a better Authority, aſſures 
us, that he had over him this much more an- 
cient Inſcription, | 


HIC REQVIESCIT DOMINVYS AV- 
GVSTINVS DOROVERNENSIS AR- 
CHIEPISCOPVS PRIMVS, QVI OLIM 
HVC A BEATO GREGORIO ROMA- 
NAE VRBIS PONTIFICE DIRECTVS, 
ET A DEO OPERATIONE MIRACV- 


ſes d of. Of whom, Lanfrank and William Cor- 


LORVM SVFFVLTVS, ET ETHELBER- 
THYM 


by the Courtiers, for oppoſing the King too 


was one of the meaneſt Treaſures of his Shrine. 


the word of God in the neighbouring Places. It 


Mint granted him, and the Privilege of Coyn- 
ateſt ® Now, C. 
part of itÞ lay in ruins, and the reſt *“ was turn'd t Lies, C. 
into a houſe for the King, yet any one that“ Ie, C. 
|| beheld it, might from thence eaſily appprehend | nog 


3 Ig 


2 == 
ME ww 


by the name of St. Auſtin's, becauſe St. Au- St. Auguftin's 
tin himſelf, and King Ethelbert by his advice, commonly 
founded it to the honour of St. Peter and St. St. 44/25 


olds it. 
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TVN REGEM AC GENTEM ILLIVS 


- AB: IDOLORVM CVLTV AD FIDEM 


CHRISTI PERDVXIT, ET COMPLETIS 
EN PACE DIE BVS OFFICIL SVI DE. 


. FVNCTVS EST SEPTIMO KALEN- 


Still. Orig. 
p. 21, 22. 


DAS IVNIAS, EODEM REGE REG- 
NANTE. EEE 


That is, 


Here reſteth S. Auguſtine the firſt Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who being formerly ſent hither by the 
Bleſſed Gregory, Biſhop of Rome, and ſupported of 
God by the working of miracles, both converted 
Etbelbert with his Kingdom from the worſhip 
Idols to the faith of Chriſt ; and alſo, having fi 
filled the days of his Office, dy'd on the 7th of the 
Kalends of June, in the ſame King's reign. 


Againſt the Authority of this Inſcription, 
the pretence thereof to ſo great Antiquity, 
it is juſtly objected, that the ſtile Archiepiſcopus 
could not then be in the Weſtern Church ; as 


not being commonly allowed to Metropolitans 


(according to Mabillon and others) till about 
the ninth Century. ] * 55 

With him, there were bury'd in the ſame 

rch the fix Archbiſhops who immediately 
ucceeded ; and, in honour of the whole ſeven, 
namely, Auſtin, Laurentius, Mellitus, Juſtus, Ho- 
norius, Deus-dedit, and Theodoſius, were theſe 
verſes engraven in marble, 


SEPTEM SUNT ANGLI PRIMATES 
ET PROTOPATRES, 

SEPTEM RECTORES, SEPTEM COE- 
LOQVE TRIONES ; | 

SEPTEM CISTERNAE VITAE, 
SEPTEMQVE LVCERNAE ; 

ET SEPTEM PALMAE REGNI, SEP- 
' TEMQVE CORONAE, 

SEPTEM SVNT STELLAE, QVAS 
HAEC TENET AREA CELLAE. 


Seven Patriarchs of England, Primates 


ſeven, | | 
Seven Rectors, and ſeven Labourers in 
heaven, 
Seven Ciſterns pure of life, ſeven Lamps 
of light, 


Seven Palms, and of this Realm ſeven 
Crowns full bright, 


Seven Stars are here beſtow'd in vault 
below. ; 


It will not be material, to take notice of a- 
nother Church near this; which (as Bede has 


it) was built by the Romans, and dedicated to 


S. Martin; and in which (before the coming 


of Auſtin) Bertha, of the blood Royal of the 


Franks, and wife of Ethelbert, was us'd to have 


divine Service celebrated in the Chriſtian way. 


F Rather by 


the Saxons. 


As to the Caſtle, which appears on the ſouth- 
ſide of the City, with it's decay'd bulwarks ; 
ſince it does not ſeem to be of any great Anti- 
quity, I have nothing memorable to ſay of it; 
but only, that it was built by the + Normans. 
Of the dignity of the See of Canterbury, which 
was formerly exceeding great, I ſhall only ſay 
thus much ; that as in former ages, under the 
Hierarchy of the Church of Rome, the Arch- 
biſhops of Canterbury were Primates of all 
England, Legates of the Pope, and (ſo Pope 
Urban 2. expreſs'd it) as it were Patriarchs of 
Vas. I. | 


the other world; ſo when the Pope's Authority. 


was thrown off, it was decreed by a Syno 
held in the year 1334, that, laying aſide that | 
title, they ſhould be ſtill Primates and Metrope- Primate atid 


poſſeſs d by the molt reverend Father in'God,®f® = 
Yobn  Whitgift, who having conſecrated his” 4%. 
whole life to God, and all his labours to the 


| [ſervice of the Church, dy'd in the year 1604,. 


extremely lamented by all good men. He was 


ſucceeded by Richard Bancroft, a perſon of ſin- 


gular I and prudence in all matters rela- 
ting to the Diſcipline and Eſtabliſhment of the 
Church. [As to it's preſent State, it is a City 
of great trade, to which the Foreigners in it 
ſeem to have contributed very much. . They 
are part] Walloons, and partly French; the firſt 
(being driven out of Artois, and other Provin- 
ces of the Spaniſh Netherlands, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, for adhering to the Reformed 
Religion) came and ſettled here, -and brought 
ren with them the art of weaving Silk, into 
this Kingdom. And this is now improv'd to 
ſuch perfection, that the ſilks woven at Canter- 
bury, equal, if not exceed, any foreign ſilk 
whatſoever ; great quantities being ſent to Lon · 
don, where it is very much eſteem'd by the 
Merchants. The ſettlement of the French is 
but of late date, only ſince the laſt perſecution 
under Lewis the 14th, but they are numerous, 
and very induſtrious, maintaining their own 
r, and living frugally. In the Publick 

ervice, they Join with the Walloons, who'haye 
a large place allow'd them under the Cathedral ; 
and theſe, together, make a very great Congre- 
gation.] Canterbury is fifty one degrees, ſixtetn 
minutes in Latitude; and twenty tour degrees, 
fifty one minutes in Longitude, 
The Stour, having gather'd it's waters into 
one chanel, runs by Hackington, where LoraCoun- Hackington; 
teſs of Leiceſter, a very honourable Lady in her 
time, quitting the pleaſures of the world, ſe- 
queſter'd her ſelf from all commerce with it, 

and devoted her whole life to the ſervice of 
God. At which time, Baldwin, Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, begun a Church in this place 

to. the honour of St. Stephen, and of Thomas 
of Canterbury ; but, the Authority of the 
Pope, prohibiting it, for fear it ſhould tend 
to the prejudice of the Monks of Canter- 
bury, he let the deſign fall. However, from 
that time the place has kept the name of | 
S. Stephen's ; and Sir Roger Manwocd Knight, s. S:ephens 
Chiet Baron of the Exchequer, a perſon of great 
knowledge in our Common Law (to whoſe mu- 
nificence the poor inhabitants are very muc 
indebted,) was Þ lately it's greateſt ornament ; + So ſaid, 
nor * was his ſon, Sir Peter Manwood (Knightaun. 1607. 
of the Bath) a leſs honour to it, whom I could J“. os 
not but mention with this reſpect, ſince he Þ was + Is, C. 

ſo eminent an Encourager of virtue, learning, 4 
and learned men. From hence, the Stour, by 
Fordich (which in Domeſday-book is call'd She Fordich. 
little burrough of Forewich) tamous for it's excel- 

lent trouts ; paſſes on to Sturemouth, where it Sturemouth, 
divides it's waters into two channels ; and lea- 

ving that name, is call'd J/antſume, and makes 

the Iſle of Thanet on the weſt and fouth-ſides, Iſle of Tha - 
which on other parts is waſh'd by the ſea. Soli- net. 

nus call'd this Athanaton, and in ſome Co- 

pies Thanaton; the Britains Inis Rubin (as Aſſer 
witneſſes) poſſibly for Rhutupin, from the 

City Rhutupium hard by; the Saxons, Taner ' 

and Tanerland; and we, Tenet. The ſoil is aTenet. 
white chalk, and very fruitful in corn and graſs; 
it is eight miles in length, and four in breadth 3 
and was reckon'd formerly to have ſome /ix hun- 


in Engliſh 


dred * families in it; upon which, it is corruptlycalld a 


4 N read Hide, and 


litans of all England, This dignity was “ latel Menagolþes 


# 
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* What was 
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244 


confifted (as read in Bede, milliarium JOE i. e. fix 


*tis thought) hundred miles, inſtead 
of 109 acres. rum, 
2 1 linus obſerves, that there are no ſnakes in this 
2%, Iſland; and that Earth carry'd from hence kills 
24 lane. them; Experience has diſcover d it to be an 
or d. error. logy ad 28 Jardry 
or 1600. | Error. So that that Etymology «T0 T# 2 
0 from the death of ſerpents, falls to the ground. 
Here was the firſt landing of the Saxons; here 
they firſt ſettled, by the permiſſion of Vorti- 
gern; here was their place of refuge; and here 
it was, that Guortimer the Britain gave them 
that bloody defeat, when at the Lapis Tituli (for 
ſo Ninnius calls it, as we, almoſt in the ſame 
ſenſe, Stonar; and it appears to have been a 
harbour,) he oblig'd them to make a haſty and 
diſorderly retreat to their Pinnaces, or little 
boats. The only Objection againſt this Ana- 
logy between Lapis Tituli and Stonar, is, that 
in the ſame ancient Records it is written, not 
Stonar, but Eſtanore; which writing, however, 
ſhews it to have been a landing-place, as the 
fame termination doth in Cerdiceſore, Cymene- 
fore, and other harbours.] In this place (as the 
ſame Author tells us) Gourtimer commanded 
them to bury him, as a means to curb the inſo- 

' lence of the Saxons ; like Scipio Africanus, who 
 order'd his Tomb to be fo contriv'd, as to look 
towards Africa; thinking, that even the fight 

| of it would caſt a terror upon the Cartha- 

+ Forts and ginians. [ Mr. Somner, and after him“ the 
Ports, p. 944 Lord Biſhop of Worceſter, ſeem rather inclin'd, 
95, 9% 97-from ſome reſemblance of the name, and the 
SS * reaſons following, to place this at Folkftone or 
Lapis populi; the preſent Stonar not being ſupra 
ripam Gallici maris (upon the bank of the French- 
ſea,) as Ninnius deſcribes his lapis tituli to be; 
nor ſtanding high, but in a low place, apt to 
be overfiow'd, and therefore unfit for erecting 
a conſpicuous Monument, that was deſign'd to 


of familiarum ſexcenta- 


Tui tituli. 


ſtrike a terror at a diſtance; both which are 


more agreeable to Folkftone : and laſtly, becauſe 
Ninnius is not expreſs, that is tituli was in 
Thanet, 4 as he is concerning three other bat- 
tles before : whence they conclude (and per- 
haps rightly) that had it been in Thanet, he 
would have told us ſo, as he did in the reſt; 
which yet, being a queſtion too intricate to be 
debated here, is wholly left to the deciſion of 
the Reader.) It was alſo in this Iſland, at Wip-! 
Wippedleete. pedflezte (ſo call'd from Wipped a Saxon ſlain 
there,) that Hengiſt routed the Britains, afte 
they were almoſt worn out with a long courſ 
of Engagements; [and yet a defeat here 
unleſs it may be an objection againſl fixing 
ippedflecte in this place,) makes it look, as 1 
the Saxons had been almoſt driven out of the 
Nation again : whereas they had defeated the 
Britains in many battles juſt before, and dri- 
ven them out of Kent, as is evident from the 
Saxon Chronicle.) Many years after, Auſtin 
landed in this Iſland, to whoſe bleſſing the cre- 
dulous Prieſts aſcrib'd the fruitfulneſs of it; 
and Gotcelin, a Monk, cries out, Tanet, 3 
land happy in fruitfulneſs, but moſt of all happy for 
it's affording reception to ſo many gueſts who brought 
God along with them, or rather, to ſo many citizens 


| © Cap. 45, 
46. 


Ann, 455. 
457, 465, 


ird, C. of heaven. Egbert, || the eighth King of Kent, 
to appeaſe the Lady Domneua, whom he had 
596. formerly very much injur'd, granted her a fair 


eſtate here, [(as much as a Hind ſhould run 


over at one courſe, which amounted to no leſs | 


than forty eight plough-lands, about. a third 


. d families. As to what So- 
fix hundred families — js 


Saints. The Kings of Kent were very liberal TTY 
8 it ; eſpecially #/itbred, who (to ſhow the 
uſtom of that age, from this particular Do- 
omplete bis Grant, laid a turf 
of the ground be gave, upon the boly Altar. After - 
wards, this Iſland was ſo harraſs'd by the plun- 
dering Danes (who by all kinds of cruelty polluted 
this Monaſtery of Domneua), that it did not re- 


cover, before the ſettlement of the Norman 
Government. | 73 


Nor muſt I here omit the mention of arne great in- 
thing very much to the honoyr of the Inha-duſtry of 
bitants, thoſe eſpecially who live near the roads theſe part. 
or harbours of Margat, Ramſgate, and Brodfteaf : 
namely, That they are exceeding induſtrious, and 
are as it were Amphibious creatures, and get their 
living both by ſea and land: they deal in both 
elements, are both fiſhers and ploughmen, both 
huſbandmen and mariners ; and the ſelf ſame 
hand that holds the plough, ſteers the ſhip. 
According to the ſeveral ſeaſons, they make _ 
nets, fiſh for“ Cod, Herring, Mackarel, Sc. Aſellos. 
go to ſea themſelves, and export their own 
commodities. And thoſe very men alſo dung 
their ground, plough, ſow, harrow, reap, inne; 
being quick and active in both employments : 
and 1o, the courſe of their Labours runs round. 
And when there happen any ſhipwracks, . as 
there do here now and then (for thoſe ſhallows | 
and ＋ ſhelves ſo much dreaded by ſea-men, lie + pulviai. 
over-againſt it ; namely, the Godwin, of which 
in its proper place among the Iſlands, he 
Brakes, the Fcur-foot, the Whitdick, &c.) they are 
extremely induſtrious to ſave the Lading. [Of 
late years, this Iſland hath been advanced to 
the Honour of an Ear/dem; the title of Earl 
of Thanet being deſervedly given to Sir Nicholas 
Tufton, Baron Tufton of Tufton in Com. Suſſex, 
(4 Car. 1.) who, dying the goth of June, An. 
1632, was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſurviving ſon 
Jobn, who, by his wife Margaret, eldeſt daugh- 
ter and coheir of Richard Earl of Dorſet, having 
ſix ſons, Nicholas, Jobn, Richard, T homas, Sack- 
vill, and George; and dying May the 7th 1664, 
| hath been already. ſucceeded by four of them; I Dudg. Bur. 
his fourth ſon Thomas, a perſon of great honour vol. 2. p. 454 
and vertue, and of moſt - exemplary Charity, 
being now Earl of Tharet.] | 

On the ſouth ſide of the mouth of Maut ſum, 
(which they imagine has chang'd it's chanel) 
and over againſt the Iſland, was a City, call'd 
by Ptolemy Rhutupiæ; by Tacitus Portus Trutu- Rhutupiz. 
lenſis for Rhutupenſis, it B. Rhenanus's con- Portus Tre- 
jecture hold good; by Antoninus Rhitupis por- tulenſis. 
tus; by Ammianus Rhutupie ſtatio; by Oro- 
ſius the port and city of Rbutubus; by the Sax- 
ons (according to Bede) Reptaceſter, and by 
others Ruptimuth : by Alfred of Beverley Rich- 
berge; and at this day Richborrow : Thus has Richborrow. 
time ſported in varying one and the ſame name. 
[But whether Rbutupiæ was the ſame with the 
Portus Rutupenſis, Rutupiæ ftatio, or the old Rup- 
timuth, is (I confeſs, a queſtion among the 
learned. Mr. Somner, it is plain, would have“ Ports ad 
them to be two places, contrary to the opinion Forts, p. 3: 4: 
of Leland, Lambard, and others ; wherein, in the 
general he may be right; but it is by no means 
probable, that our Portus Rutupenſis was Sand- 
wich, but rather Stoner, which he himſelf al- 
lows to have been an ancient Port. Sandwich - 


indeed lies well nigh as near to the old Rutupi- 
um, as Stonar does, and conſequently might as 


. ird deſervedly have aſſum'd the name of Portus Ru- 
Vol. 1. p. 34. Part of the Iſland; as appears by the Map in 
Minſter. 


the Monaſticon, and the Courſe delineated in 
it ;)] upon which ſhe built a Nunnery for ſe-! 
venty Virgins: Mildred was Prioreſs there; who | 


for her ſanctity was kalender'd among the 


tupenſis, as Stonar could, had it had the ſame 
conveniencies in point of ſituation for ſuch a 
purpoſe, that Sonar once had; for this, evident- 
ly, was the road where the ſhips lay, that came 
ad urbem Rutupie, as Ptolemy calls it, which was 


a little 
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1 line mile higher In the Country : Jul as "This Nee fourih'd Tow af de 
Liith in Scotland is the Port to Edinburgh, and coming in of the Saxons. For Authors tel! 
| Topſham in | England to Exeter. And this too] us, it was the Palace of Ethelbert King of / " 
was afterwards the Landemwic, or the Port to] Kent; and Bede honours it with the name of 4 c 
which all fuch as traded either to London from] City. But from that time forward, it decay'd, 
| parts, | nor is it ſo much as mention'd by any writer, 
bad their chief reſort ] What the original of the 
name might be, is not, certainly agreed on. But Alcher with his Kentiſh-men routed the Danes, 


foreign parts, or from London into foreign 


* "TEL 
he 


except Alfred of Beverley, who has told us how 


fince Sandwich and Sandibay, places near this, | then, encumber'd with the ſpoil; about this 


(if there was the port,)] have their name from 
Sand, and Rhyd Tufith in Britiſh ſignifies a ſan-| age has eras'd' the very tracks of it; and to 
dy ford; I would willingly derive it from thence. | teach us that Cities die as well as Men, it is at 
The City was ſtretch'd out along the deſcent] this day a corn field, wherein, when the corn 


place; call'd at that time Richbeyge. But now, 


of a hill; and there was a tower upon a high| is grown up, one may obſerve the draughts of 


ground, that over-look'd the Sea: which now 


Streets croſſing one another, (for where th 


the ſands have fo entirely excluded, that it] have gone, the corn is thinner,) and ſuch «<o/- 


ſcarce comes within a mile of the place. Un-|/ngs th cy 
der the Government of the Romans, it was] Cro/s. 


ey commonly call there, S. Auguſtine's vgultine' 
othing now remains, but ſome nens a 


exceeding famous. From hence they common-| walls of a ſquare tower, cemented with à ſort of 
ly ſet fail out of Britain for the Continent, and | ſand, extremely binding. One would imagin this 
here the Roman fleets arriv'd. Lupicinus, who] had been the Acropolis ; it looks down from ſo 
was fent over into Britain by Conſtantius, to] great a height upon the wet plains of Thanet, 
ſtop the excurſions of the Scots and Pits, land- which the Ocean, withdrawing it ſelf by little 
ed here the Herulian, the Batavian, and the | and little, has quite forſaken. - But the plot of 


Maæſian Regiments. And Theodoſius, father | the, City, now plow'd, has often caſt-up the 


of Theodoſius the Emperor (to whom, as Sym-| marks of irs Antiquity, gold and ſilver coins 
machus tells us, the Senate decreed ſtatues | of the Romans; and ſhews its daughter a little 
on horſe-back for having quieted Britain) came below, call'd, from the Sand, by the Saxons 
to land here with Herculii, Jovii, Vifores, | Sondpie, and by us Sandwich. This is one of the Sandwich. 
Fidentes (which were ſo many Cohorts of the Po Pers tenc'd on the north and weſt- ſides 


Romans.) Afterwards, when the Saxon 


pi- wit 


walls: on the reſt, with a rampire, a ri- 


rates ſtop'd up all trade oy ſea, and infeſted | ver, and aditch. « is an antient Town ; be- 


our coaſts with frequent ro 


es; the ſecond ing mention'd (+ ſays Somner) in one of the f Ports and 


Legion, call'd Auguſta, which had been brought | Chartularies of the Church of Canterbury in the Forts, p. 15. 


out of Germany by the Emperor Claudius, and | year 979. But the“ Saxon Chronicle tells us, * Chron, Sax. 
reſided for many years at the Ja Silurum in that above a hundred years before, Æſbelſtan 


Wales, was remov'd hither, and had here 


a | King of Kent, and a certain Duke call'd Eal- 


I Commander of its own under the Count of | cher, overthrew the Danes in a Sea - fight at dond- 

t Prepoſitur. the Saxon ſhore. Which office was ſſibly] pie in Kent; from which time it grew greater 
born by that Clemens Maximus, who, after he | and greater, upon the decay of Richborough and 

. was ſaluted Emperor by the ſoldiery in Britain, | Sonar, till the days of Edward the Conteſlor z 

flew Gratian, and was himſelf afterwards lain | when, at the ' firſt inſtitution of the Cinque- 

by Theodofius at Aquileia. For Auſonius, in his | Ports which now are, it was thought fitter to 

Verſes concerning Aguileia, calls him Rhutupi- | be eſteem'd one of the five, than Stonar then 


num Latronem, i. e. the Rhutupian Robber : 


was. Since when, it has ſtill retain'd that title, 
being the ſecond port in order, and has always 


Maximus armigeri quondam ſub nomine been eſteem'd a Town of trade and repute. ] 


lixe. 
Felix que tanti ſpedtatrix læta triumphi, 


As it formerly felt the fury of the Danes, ſo 
did it in the“ laſt age the fire of the French.“ So (aid, 


Fudiſti Auſonio Rhutupinum Marte latronem. Now, it is 2 r though the ha- nn 1607. 
the | 


Vile Maximus, at firſt a knapſack rogue. 
O happy you who all the triumph view'd, 


ven (by reaſon of the ſands heap'd in, and of 
that great ſhip of Pope Paul the fourth's, ſunk 
in the very channel) has not depth enough to 


And the Rhutupian thief with Roman arms | carry veſſels of the larger ſort. | Edward Moun- 


ſubdu'd ! 


tague, having gotten the ſole Command of the 
Engliſh Fleet in the late Uſurpation, with ſin- 


There was alſo another Preſident of Rhutu- | gular prudence ſo wrought upon the Seamen, 
piæ, Flavius Sanus, whoſe memory the ſame that they peaceably deliver'd up the whole Fleet 


Poet has preſerv'd in his Parentalia, ſpeaking |to King Charles the ſecond; for which ſignal 


thus of him; 
Militiam nullo qui turbine ſedulus egit, 
Some are of Præſide lætatus quo * Rhutupinus ager. 
Opinion, that 
apt aus in 


this place ſig- 


ſervice he was (July 12. 12 Car. 2.) advanc'd 

to the honours of Lord Montague of S. Neots, 
Viſcount Hinchingbrook, and Earl of Sandwich; 
who, dying at Sea the 28th of May 1672, was 
ſucceeded in his honours by his eldeſt fon Ed- 


Auſonius likewiſe beſtows an Elegy upon his | ward, and he by a ſon of the ſame name, who 


nifes all Bil. uncle Claudius Contentus, who had a great ſtock | is now Earl of Sandwich. Not far from hence is 
tain, of money at uſury among the Britains, and | Hingham, which hath lately been honour'd, by wingham; 

mightily encreas'd the principal by intereſt ; but, | giving the title of Baron to the Right Honou- 

being cut off by death, left it all to foreigners, | rable the Lord Cotoper, who, for his great Elo- 


and was bury'd here. 


Et patruos Elegeia meos reminiſcere cantus, 
Contentum, tellus quem Rhutupina tegit. 


quence, Wiſdom, and knowledge in the Laws, 
was alſo advanced to the honour of Lord Chan- 
cellor of Great Britain (being the firſt, who 
bore that high Office, after the happy Union of 
the two Kingdoms;) and who hath ſince been 


And let my Uncle grace the mournful | advanced by King George to the higher titles of 


ſound, | 
Contentus, buried in Rbutupian ground. 


Viſcount Fordwiche, and Earl Cowper.] 
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venal (where 


Curtigs Montans, a nice delicate Epicure,) con-{D 


cerning the oyſters carry d to Rome from this 


. . / | 
Tompoſtate med, Circæis nata forent, n 
| Lucerinum ad ſarum, Rhutupinove edita 


abr, FRE” 
Orea, callebat primo deprendere mor ſu. | 
The exquiſiteſt palate in my time. 


He, whether Circe's rocks his Oyſters bore, | 
Or Lucrine Lake, or the Rhutupian ſhore, - | 


Knew at firſt Taſte: nay at firſt look could} 


„ eee the ſhell. F | 
And Lucan: | | | 
| Aut vaga cim Thetis, Rhutupinique littora 
a ks billows beat the | 
—— 


From the Promontory Cantiun, the ſhore run- 


| the riſings of ſeveral hills. But when it comes 
Sandon, 0 Sanden (i. e. a ſandy hill) and Deals, two 


neighbouring caſtles built by K. Henry 8, with- 
„80 fad. in the memory of the laſt age, it falls, and lies 
ann. 1607. Plain and open to the ſea. That Cæſar landed 
at this Deale, call'd pe wo (ang in 
_—_— very right; for ſo our Britains 
_—_ y call ng open. plain upon the ſea 
+ Philoſoph. ar upon a river,) is the current opinion ; and 
Tranſ. N. Ninnius confirms it, when my us (in his 
193. barbarous ſtile,) that || Ceſar fought à war at 
Cola ad Dole. A Table alſo, hung up in Dover-caſtle, 
pugnavit. ſays the ſame thing; and Cæſar adds ſtrength 
to the opinion, when he ſays that he landed 
upon an open and plain ſhore, and that he 
was very warmly received by the Britains. 
Whereupon, our Country man Leland in hi 
Cygnaa Cantio, | | | 
Jadtat Dela nova celebris arces, 
Notus Ceſareis locus tropheis. 
And lofty Dele's proud towers are ſhown, 
Where Cæſar 's trophies grace the town. 

., For he (to take the liberty of a ſhort digreſ- 
K ſion) havi 0 4 AS IN Sabinus tells us out 
Britain. of Seneca, ſubdu'd all by Sea and Land; caſt his 
A — 41 eye towards the Ocean: and, as if the Roman 
Britain. world were not ſufficient for him, he began to 


Pa think of another; and with a thouſand fail of 
Ships (for fo Athenæus has it out of Cota) en- 
ter'd Britain, fifty four years before Chriſt ; and 
the next year after, a ſecond time: either to 
revenge himſelf upon the Britains, for having 
aſſiſted the Gauls, as Strabo will have it; or 
in hopes to find Britiſh Pearls, as Suetonius 
fays; or inflam'd with a deſire of glory, as others 
tell us. He had before-hand inform'd him- 
ſelf of the harbours _ yy. re ages * as 

2 Tok; Roger Bacon romances, by the help of mag- 
M apr glaſſes from the coaſt of France, and by 


Nature, 


3 


5% 


— 


ing es.] W hat Tranſl. N. 
I 


true. 


Hlinc & Scava ſatus, pars non obſcura tu- 


_ * 0 : 
Civilis, Magnum /olus qui mole ſolutd 
Obſedit, — ſtetit pro Ceſare murus. 


Hence mighty Scæva too derives his ſtem, 
Scæva in Roman wars no vulgar name. 
He, mn he ſaw the batter'd turret 
Back'd with its ruins, ſtood himſelf a 
wall : | 
Unmov'd the vain aſſaults of Pompey bore, 
A ſtronger fortreſs than had been before. 


1 


But as to Cæſar's Actions in this Country, Romans is 
learn them from himſelf, and from what we have ia. 
ſaid concerning them before. For it has not 

been my good fortune-to converſe with that old 
Britain, whom M. Aper (as Quintilian ſays) 


ning ſouthward for ſome miles, is indented with ſaw in this Iſland, and who confeſſed that he 


was in the battle againſt Cæſar when the Bri- 

tains endeavoured to keep him from landing; 

and. beſides, it is not my preſent deſign to write 

a Hiſtory, _ ; 

| Juſt upon this ſhore, are ridges, for a long 

way together, like ſo many rampires, which 

ſome ſuppoſe that the wind has ſwept up toge- 

ther. But I fancy, it was that fence (or GK. 4 

Station, or a ſort of Ship-camp,) which Cæſar Cæſar's ſhip- 
was ten days and as many nights in making, <*P* 

to draw-into it his ſhatter'd ſhips, and fo 2 

cure them both againſt Storms, and alſo againſt 

the Britains; who made ſome attempts upon 

them, but without ſucceſs. For I am told, 

that the Inhabitants call this Ramp:re Romes- goes welk. 
work, that is, The work of the Romans. And 


his I am the rather inclin'd to believe that Cæſar 


landed here, becauſe himſelf tells us, that ſeven 
miles from thence (for ſo an antient Copy cor- 
rected by Fl. Conſtantinus, a perſon of Con- 
ſular dignity, reads it) the Sea was ſo narrow- 
ly pent up between mountains, that one might 
ing a dart from the -hills to the ſhore. "= 


all along from Deale, a ridge of high rocks 


(call'd by Cicero Moles magnifice, ſtately cliffs) 
abounding with Samphire, in Latin Crythmas and $.mpetra. 
Sampetra, runs for about ſeven miles to Dover; 0 
where it gapes, and opens it ſelf to paſſengers. 

And the nature of the place anſwers Cæſar's 
character of it; as receiving and encloſing the 

fea between two hills. In this break of that 

ridge of rocks, lies Dubris, mention'd by An- Dub is. 
toninus; called in Saxon Doxrra, and by us 

| Dover. Darellus tells us out of Eadmer, that Dover. 
the name was given it, from being ſhut up and 

hard to come to. For (ſays he) becauſe in old 

time, the ſea, making a large harbour in that place, 

ſpread it ſelf very wide, they were put under a ne- 

ceſſity of ſhutting it up within cloſer bounds, But 
William Lambard, with a greater ſhow of pro- 
bability, fetches the name from Dufyrrha, which 

in Britiſh ſignifies a ſteep place. The Town, 


Art Perſpective; but by Spies, as both himſelf! which is ſeated among the rocks (where the 


harbour 


1 


» 
* 
— 
-- 


ao 


D 


ͤ— — 


Archbiſhop of wHo, when the | 
C:nterbury's more weighty affairs, has [(as often as any Suf- 


duffragan. 


Rock is on every ſide and ſteep, but 
towards the fea it riſes to a wonderful height. 


harbour it ſelf formerly 


government, I have not met with ſo much as 


in Kent, on condition that they 


| wr R wi il the ſex, 
come, Bethe 2 N the 
anchors anks trips -up) 1s more. 
celebrated fot the convenience of its Harbour 


bar d. 


the Caſtle; for due mokth's 


tiard end ten il t of which, cer- 
22 


vie | 25 
by the aſſert of the King, and of all that held 
| iow theory Tris 2 


* 
9 


(though. it has now but little of that left,) and Gould be maintain d, for gudrding ET 1 


the 
ther —— or | 


Ports, and was formerly bound to find twenty ftrongeſt place in E 
venient for France. 
againſt this, and almoſt of equal height; there 
| are the remains of ſome very ancient building; 
beach,) there One Author, upon what grounds I know nor; 


one Ships for the Wars,. in the ſame manner 
and form as Haſtings ; of which we have 
ken before. On that N towards the 
(which is now excluded by the 


f 


"i 


populouſneſs. For it is a famous France (when his fon LEwis thatle his 


age from thence into France z than ei- reported, that Philip ſirnam'd Auguſtus, King of 


ti 

e. 8 paſſage ; and it was formerly provided by upon Engl and hat taken ſome Cities) 
- 8. Law, that no r out of the Kingdom ſhould. fay, A ſon hes wot yet Jo much 4 footing | 
10. in Pilgrimage, ſhoul e ſhipping at any o- in England, if be have not gut into. bis bands the 
ther Place. It is alſo one of Cinque- upon it to be the 


Caſtle of Dover cle. „l 
an 1e con- 
pon another rock over - 


was a wall, of which there is ſome part till re- has call'd it Caſar's Altar 5 but ob Twine bf 
maining. It had a Church dedicated to St. Canterbury, a learned old man, Who in hit 
Martin, founded by Wihtred King of Xen; youth had ſeen it almoſt entire, affirmd to me 


and a houſe of Knights-Templars ; nothing 


which is now. to be ſeen ; it alſo affords a See 


of that it was a Watch- tower, to direct Sailors by 


night- lights; [ſome part whereof is yet remain⸗ 


to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury's Suffragan, ing, now vulgarly called Bredenflone.]. Sueh a“ Bredenfiohe. 


rchbiſhop is. taken up with 


fragan is apPpointed)] the Adminiſtration of ſuch 
things as —— Orders, but does not meddle 
in the buſineſs of Epiſcopal Juriſdiction. 
is a large caſtle like little city, with ſtrong 
fortifications and a great many towers, which, 


as it were, threatens the ſea under it, from aj laſt 
hill, or rather a rock upon the right hand; this 


Matthew Paris calls it, The Key and Bar of Eng- 
land. The common 
ing built by Julius Czſar: and I conclude, that 
it was really firſt built by the Romans, from 
thoſe Britiſh. bricks in the Chapel, which they 
us d in their | ſort of buildings. When 
the Roman Empire began to haſten to it's end, 
a Ce y of the Tungricans, who were rec- 
konꝰd among the Aids Palatine, were plac'd by 
them here in garriſon ; part of whoſe armour 
thoſe great' arrows ſeem to have been, which 
they us'd'to ſhoot out of + Engines like large 
Croſs-bows, and which || were formerly ſhown 
in the Caſtle as miracles; but now, no ſuch 
thing is to be ſeen.] Between the firſt coming 
in of the Saxons and the laſt Period of their 


the mention either of this Caſtle or the Town, 
unleſs it be in ſome looſe papers tranſcrib'd from 
a Table hung up and kept here ; which tell 
us, that Cæſar, after he had landed at Deale, 


There | 


ple dream of it's be-|b 


and had beaten the Britains at Baramdowne 
(a Plain hard by, very fit to draw up an Army 
in,) began to build Dover-caſtle ; and that 
Arviragus afterwards fortify'd it againſt the 
Romans, and ſhut up the harbour: and next, 
that Arthur and his men defeated here I know 
not what Rebels. However, a little before 
the coming in of the Normans, it was look'd 
on as the great Strength of England ; and upon 
that account; William the Norman, when he 
had an eye upon the Kingdom, took an oath 
of Harold, that he ſhould deliver into his 
hands this Caſtle, with the Well. And, after 
he had ſettled matters in London, he thought 
nothing of greater conſequence, than to fortify 
it, and to aſſign to his Nobles large poſſeſſions 
ould be in 
readineſs at all times with a certain number of 
Soldiers for the defence of it; but that ſervice is 
now redeem'd with certain Sums of money year- 
ly. For when Hubert de Burgo was made Conſtable of 
this Caſtle (theſe are the words of an antient 
writer) he, conſidering that it was not for the ſafety 
of the Caſtle to have new Guards every month, pro- 


following Without i 


nother there was over-gainſt it ar Bologne in 
France, built by the Romans, and repait'd a 
long time after by Charles the Great (as Repo 
tells us, who writes it corruptly Phamum for 
Pbarum, ) now call'd by the French Tour d' Order, 
and by the Engliſh, The old man of Bullen. Be- 
neath this rock, within the wore of che 
age, the moſt potent Prince Kin 


80 faid; 


Henry wn. 1607. 


the 8th built a mole or pile (we call it the Peert) Dover - Pere. 
wherein Ships might“ ride with greater ſafety. S/ rest. 


It was done with much labour, and at infinite 
charge, by n beams in the ſea, then 

inding them together with iron, and heaping 
on it great quantities of wood and ſtone. But 
the fury and violence of the ſea wis quickly 
too hard for the contrivance of that rince; 
and the frame of the work, by the continual 
beating of the waves, began to disjoint. For 
the repair whereof, Queen Elizabeth expended 


o 


ay'd a Cuſtom for ſeven years upon every Eng- ii W. 3: 


liſh Veſſel that either exported or imported 
Commodities. [Here, the Lord Wardens of the 
Cinque Ports (ſince Shipway was antiquated) 
have been of late ſworn ; and indeed moſt of 
the other buſineſs, relating to the Ports in ge- 
neral, is done here. Here are all the Courts 
kept, and from hence is the moſt frequent paſ- 
ſage our of England into France, which has ren- 
der'd it famous throughout the world. It hath 
been the more ſo, by having given the title of 
Earl to the right honourable- Henry Lord Hunſ- 
don Viſcount Rochfort, + who on the 8th of March; + 


Dugd. Bar: 


3 Car. 1. was advanced to the title of Earl of ol. 2. p. 398: 


Dover. He, dying about the year 1666, was 
ſucceeded by his "A : who dying the year 
ue-male, this title lay ex- 


tinct, till it was revived by King James 2, 
in the perſon of the honourable Hom Jermin 


Eſq; Nephew to the right honourable Henry 
Earl of St. Albans, who was created Baron of 
Dover May 13. 1685. 2 Fac. 2. And being a- 
gain extin&t, Queen Anne conferr'd the title of 
Duke of Dover (together with thoſe of Mar- 
quiſs of Beverley and Baron of Nippon) upon 
his Grace James Duke of 
conſideration of his great an 
vices. ] | | 
This Coaſt is parted from the Continent of 
Europe by a narrow ſea z where, ſome are of 
opinion, it wrought it ſelf a paſſage through, 
Solinus calls it Fretum Gallicum, or The Frenc 


eminent Ser- 


ſtrait ; Tacitus and Ammianus, Fretam Oceam 


and Oceanum fretalem, the ſtrait of the Ocean, and 
the Ocean-ſtrait; Gratius the Poet terms it, 


Vol. I, 


GR 


Frets 


ueenſberry ; in 


_ ums of money, and, by f Act of Parliament, + Alt, Stat. 
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A Sai \ Be ee 25k © 3 cs nt her; ov Arms, I 
| dubj atia pont. For though it Fuge but in ſonte part, yet it is of the ' © 
N ar ea 14 — . Neves ebe pothty dba 105 1 + bus. has the 
The narrow ſeas on Bullen-coaſt that keep | za rent Spain From the Continent ca. And 
-_.* * - qficertain tides: © Ie that inundation ſo much tal d of by the beſt 
" 4 (44465 FAST JET? 1 | Poets, Sicily was cut off * from $4 From * Reſe2a, al 
The ſtrait of The Hollanders call it Debefden, from the two | whence that of Virgil : Kb. Ad Rejecta. 
Calas, or Promontories; we, The ſtrait of Calleis; the Ads i PRs „ 
Narrow · ſeas. French, Pas de Callais. For this is the place, as] Mc loca vi quondam, & vaſta convulſa 
a Poet of our own time has it, | * Dn ga 2 | 1 
: of Te mr | (Tantum evi langlnqua valet mutare ve- 
gemini que janua panti 1 tuſtas) N | 


Faucibus anguſtis, latique frementibus undis 
Gallorum Anglorumque vetat concurrere 
Where the two foaming mouths of boiſt'rous 

ſeas | 


Preſerve a narrow, but a dreadful ſpace, 
And Britain part from Gaul. 


1 — Sea (as Marcellinus hath truly ob- 
ſerv'd) at every tide ſwelli with terrible waves, and 
again [in the ebb] is as plain as a field: Between 


often. For, at the two times, when the moon | 
mounts to our meridian, and, when it is at the 

int oppoſite to it; the ſea ſwells here exceed. 
ingly, and a vaſt body of waters ruſhes againſt 
the ſhore with ſuch a hideous noiſe, that the 
Poet had reaſon enough to ſay, 


— Rhutupinaque littora fervent. 
And Rhutup's ſhore doth boil and bellow. 


Evift. 2. ad And D. Paulinus, where he ſpeaks of the tract 

Viewdus, of the Morini, which he calls the utmoſt bound 
of the world, ſtiles this, an Ocean raging with bar- 

Whether Bei. Give me leave to. ftart a\queſtion here, 

;. | Give me leave to a queſtion here, not 
tain, was — the ſearch of any learned perſon, that 
jon d to the has a genius, and leiſure : Whether in the place 
Continent. | There this narrow ſea parts Gaul and Britain, 
there ever was an MNbmus or neck of land that 
joyn'd them, which being afterwards ſplit by 
the general deluge, or by the breaking in of the 
waves, or ſome earth- quake, let the Sea through? 
For certainly, no one ought to doubt, but that 


and other cauſes ; and that Iſlands, either by 
earth-quakes, or the retreat of the waters, have 
been joyn'd to the Continent. That they have 
likewiſe, by earth-quakes and the ruſhing in of 

_ waters, been broke off from the Continent, is 
a point evident beyond diſpute from Authors 
of the beſt credit. Upon which Pythagoras in 
Ovid, | 


Vidi eo 
_ _ zellus | h 
Eſe fretum; vidi faflas ex æquore terras. 


quod quondam fuerat ſolidiſima 


-T've ſeen the Ocean flow where Lands once 
; ſtood ; | 
Pve ſeen firm Land where once the Ocean 
flow'd. | 


For Strabo, inferring things to come from 
things paſt, concludes that Ithmus's or necks of 
land have been wrought thorough, and will be 

Nat. Queſt, 6, again. You ſee (ſays Seneca) that whole countries 
are torn from their places; and what lay hard by, 
is now beyond ſea. You ſee a ſeparation of cities and 
nations, -as often as part of Nature either moves it 
ſelf, or the-winds drive the ſea forward; the force 


two rifings of the moon, it flows twice, and bbs as 


the face of the earth has been chang'd, as well | 
by the deluge, as by a long ſucceſſion of Ages, | 


Diffiluiſſe ferunt, cum protinus utraque tellus 
na foret, venit medio vi pont undis, 
Heſperium Siculo latus abſcidit, arvaque, & 
I __ Ad ir e ene, Hes; 
' © Littore diductas anguſto interluit æſiu. 


' Theſe ſhores long ſince, as old traditions 
ſpeak. 
(Such ſtrange diſorders powerful time can 
| make) * 
With violent fury did aſunder break. 
| Me battering waves collecting all their 
orce, | 
Thro' ſolid land urg'd their impetuous 
_ *+ courſe, | ad 7 | 12 
While towns and fields on either ſide gave 
way, | na EE ae hh 
And left free paſſage for a narrow ſea, . 


Pliny alſo has taught us, that Oyprus was 
broke off from Syria, Eubæa from Bœotia, B. 
bicus from Bythinia; which before were parts 
of the Continent. But that Britain was fo: 
rent from the Continent, no one of the Anci- 
ents has told us; only thoſe verſes of Virgil 
and Claudian (which I have quoted in the veryPage 1. 
beginning of this work) together with Servius's 
conjecture, ſeem to hint ſo much. Notwith-, 
ſtanding, there are thoſe who think this to be 
affirm'd by the Ancients; as Dominicus Marius 
Niger, John Twine. a very learned man, and 
whoever he was that wreſted theſe verſes con- 
cerning Sicily, to Britain: 


7 Britannia quondam 
Gallorum pars una fuit, ſed pontus et eſtus 

- Mutavere ſitum, rupit confinia Nereus 
Victor: & abſciſſos interluit æquore montes. 


Once did the Britiſh touch the Gallick 
ſhore, 

Till furious waves the cliffs 
tore; | 

Thus broke, they yielded to the 
main, 

And Neptune till in triumph 
tween. 


in ſunder 
conqu'ring 


rides be- 


[Of the ſame Opinion, were Mr. Somner, and Philoſoph. 
Dr. V. allis.] | Tranſ. Pag. 


Since therefore the Authority of Writers has a7 N 
left us no certain grounds in this matter; learned 
men, comparing ſuch narrow ſeas one with a- 
nother in order to diſcover the truth, propoſe 
theſe and the like heads to be obſerv'd and ex- 
amin'd. | 
Whether-the nature of the ſoil be the ſame 
upon both ſhores? Which, indeed, holds good 
here; for where the ſea is narroweſt, both 
coaſts riſe with high rocks, almoſt of the ſame 
matter and colour ; which ſhould imply that 
they have been broken through. | 

How broad the narrow Sea may be ? And the 
Straits here are not much broader, than thoſe 


of 


_ 
ke. 0 


ro 2.9 


+ Frowen 
Shoale. 


$ammes, 
Britan. 


min Scotland and Ireland. How is it 
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of Gibraltar or Sicily, to wit, t Y four miles: | and he that ſees fartheſt into the truth of this 


thoſe two tracts were 'ſever'd by the waves that 


no beat violently; firft on one ſide, then on 
an. 


the other. For that it“ was hollowed by Earth - 
quakes, I dare not once imagin or ſuſpect, ſince 
this northern of the world is very ſeldom 


ſhaken with Earth-quakes, and thoſe inconſi- C 


derable. 2 5 
How deep ſuch Straits may be? As that of 
Sicily does not exceed eighty paces, ſo this 
of our's ſcarce exceeds twenty five fathom; 
and yet the ſea on both ſides of it, is much 


deeper. | | 
How the bottom is, ſandy, hilly, or muddy; 
and whether in ſeveral parts of ſuch narrow 
ſeas there lie ſhelves of ſand ? As for our's, I 
could not learn from the Seamen that there are 
any ſuch, + except one in the middle of the 
chanel, which, at low water, lay hardly three 
fathoms deep ; [and now, no ſuch is either to 
be heard of, or ſeen in the Sea-Charts.] 
Laſtly, whether there be any place upon ei- 
ther ſhore, that has it's name in the ancient 
language of the place, from a breach, rent, ſe- 
paration, or the like ? as Rhegium, upon the 
Straits of Sicily, is ſo call'd from the Greek 
pres that is, to break, becauſe at that place 
icily was broken off from Italy, 
of the waters. But I can think of none here, 
unleſs we may imagin, that Vitſan, upon the 
coaſt of France, took that name from Gwith, 
ſignifying in Britiſh a divorce or ſeparation. [A- 


Quickneſs and Sagacity, | 
Over-againſt 'this place, in the Continent; Morini. 
ere the Morini ſeated, fo called in the antient 
language of the Celtæ, as if one ſhould ſay, ma- 
ritime people, or, dtvellers upon the ſea-coaſt. Their 

ountry is now call'd Conte de Guines, and Conte 
de Bolonois; and had formerly two moſt. noted 
places, Geſſoriacum, and Itium, from which laſt f ius portus: 
was the moſt convenient pailage out of Gaule in- 
to Britain; as Cæſar tells us. Moſt are of opi- 
nion, that it is the ſame with Calais; but Ho- 
ſpitalius, the great and learned Chancellour of 
France, a very excellent Antiquary, affirms 
Calais not to be an ancient town; and that it 
was only a ſmall village, ſuch as the French call 
Burgado s, till Philip Earl of Bologne wall'd it 
round, not many years before it was taken by 
the Engliſh. Nor do we read; that before 

thoſe times any one ſet ſail from thence into 

Britain. For which reaſon, I think Hium is to 
be ſought for in another place, namely, a little 
lower near Blackneſs, at Vitſan, by us call'd 


Whitſan, a word which ſeems to carry in it 
ſomething of Jtium. For, that this was the 
common port from our Ifland, and the uſual place 
alſo of ſetting fail hither from that Kingdom, 


by the violence may be eaſily obſerv'd from our Hiſtories. In- 
ſomuch that Ludivocus Junior, King of France; 
; when he came in pilgrimage to Thomas of 
Canterbury, humbly requeſted of that Saint, 
by way of interceſſion, that none might be 


gainſt which, however, two Arguments are ſhipwrack'd between Yit/an and Dover; imply- 


plauſibly alledged; the firſt, that the Saxons call | 


this place alſo d which ſignifies no more 
than a white ſand, diſcerned, as we may ſup- 
poſe, from the Coaſt of Kent; the ſecond, 


that the name, implying a Breach, ought in 


reaſon to be ſought for in the leſer part of the 
Diviſion, which is ſaid properly to be rent from 
greater, and not the greater from that ; as 
the name of Sicily was given to Trinacria, and 
not to 1taly.} 

They who contend, that Britain remained 
one Continent with France after the general 
Deluge, argue from the Wolves, which were 
formerly common in England, as they are ſtill 
poſſible, 
ſay they, that they ſhould be in Iſlands (ſince all 
living creatures that were not in the ark, were 
deſtroy*d,) unleſs for a long time after, the 
whole earth had been one free continu'd paſſage, 
without any Iſlands ? St. Auguſtine J 
his thoughts about this queſtion, and ſolv'd it 
thus: Wolves and other animals may be thought 
to have got into the Iſlands by ſwimming ;, but they 
muſt be ſuch as are near (lo Stags every year 
ſwim out of Italy into Sicily for paſture.) But 
then there are ſome at ſuch diſtance from the Con- 


 tinent, that it does not ſeem poſſible for any beaſt 


cle ſacra- 
mnentum. 


to ſwim to them. If we ſuppoſe that men may have 
caught them, and. carry'd them over, it ſuits well 
enough with the delight which they took in hunting; 


tbough it cannot be deny d, but they might be carry'd 
over by Angels, at the expreſs command of God, or 
But if they ſprang out. 
of the earth, according to their firſt original, when | 
God ſaid, Let the Earth bring forth a Living Soul 
it is far more evident, that all kinds were in the 


at leaſt by his permiſſion. 


ing, that, then, this was the moſt commodious 


paſlage to and again: and indeed, this Strait is The thrteft 


not any where more contracted. Tho? at the paſſage be- 
ſame time we muſt imagine, that the ſea-men did e Eng- 
not ſteer their courſe only by the ſhorteſt roads, 1 
but that they had an eye to the commodiouſ- 

neſs of the harbours on both coaſts. So, tho? 

the ſea be narroweſt between Blackneſs in France 

and the Neſſe in England, yet the paſſage now 

is between Dover and Calais; as in former ages, 

before Vitſan was ſtopp'd up, it was between 

that and Dover: and before, between Rhutupiæ 

and Geſſoriacum, from whence Claudius the Em- Geſſoriacum. 
peror, and other Generals whom I have elſe- 

where mention'd, ſet ſail into Britain. Pliny 

ſeems to call Geſſoriacum, the Hritiſ haven of the 

A orini, poſſibly from their ſetting fail thence 

for Britain; and Ptolemy (in whom it“ is“ Hath crept, 
thought by ſome to have crept into the placeC- 

of Itium) Geſſoriacum Navale, the harbour or 

dock, Geſſoriacum; in which ſenſe alſo, the 

Britains call it Bowling long; [anda late || learned | Somner, de 
Author doubts not to affirm, (nay, ſeems to Porta {cis. 
have abundantly proved) that Geſſoriacum or Bo- 

logne, was the very place from whence Cæſar ſet 

ſail.] For, that Geſſoriacum was the ſea-port- 

town call'd by Ammianus Bononia, by the 

French Bologne, by the Dutch Beunen, and by gononia in 
us Bolen, I dare poſitively affirm againſt Boeit-Gaul. 

us the Scotch Writer, and Tyrnebus; dependin 


upon the authority of Rhenanus, who had the 

ſight of an old military + Table, wherein it The peute- 

was written Geſſoriacum quod nunc Bononia, i. e. getian Table 

Geſſoriacum, which is now Bononia; as alſo up-πο. publ-lvd 
. n by M. Velſer⸗ 

on the courſe oi the Itinerary, which exactly 

anſwers the Diſtance that Antoninus has made 


ark, not ſo much for the reparation of the ſpecies, between the Ambiani or Amiens, and Ceſſoriacum. 
® P,opter Ec-as to be a type of the ſeveral nations, becauſe of | But what convinces me beyond all the reſt, is, 


the Sacrament of the Church; if the earth produc'd 
many animals in the Iſlands whither they could not 
paſs. Thus he. Nor can any thing be ſaid 
upon this ſubject, more perfect or more nice. 
Let it be enough for me to have propos'd it : 
the conſideration of it I leave to the: Reader ; 


that the Pirates in the jaction of Caraulius, 
which, by one Pancgyrick (ſpoken to Conſtan- 
tius the Emperor) arc ſaid to be taken and ſhut 
up within the walls of * Geſſoriacum ; are, in“ Pan 25+; 
another (ſpoken to Conſtantine the Great, his f the Baſil 


ſon) affirm'd to have been routed at + Bononia e pay, 2 ox 
{9 
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— o chat Bononia and Geſſbriacum muff of necelliry 
of theſe two ſeems; to have grown. into 

diſuſe about that, time, For we muſt not fu 
poſe, that Authors of that note could poſſiviy 
make a miſtake about the place, before ſo gre: 
Princes, and when the matter was ſo freſh in 
memory. But what have I to do with France? 
| Thoſe „I confeſs, 1 mention'd the more 
willingly, becauſe the Valour of our Anceſtors 
has been often. ſignaliz d upon that caalt ; par- 
ticularly, in their taking of Calais and Helen 
from the French; the latter whereof they ſur- 
rendered, after eight years, for a certain ſum 
of money, at the requeſt of that Prince; bur 
held the firſt, in ſpight of them, for the ſpace' 
of two hundred and twelve years. Now, let 

us return to Britain, 

From Dover, the chalky rocks as it were 
hanging one by another, run in a continu'd 
Folkftone. ridge for five miles together, as far as Falkftone ; 
which appears to have been an ancient town, 
from the Roman Coins daily found in it; but 
what name it had in thoſe times, is uncertain. 
It was probably one of thoſe Towers, which 
the Romans (under Theodoſius the younger,) 
as Gildas tells us, built upon the ſout h- coaſt of Bri- 
tain at certain diſtances, to guard it againſt the 
Saxons. In the time of the Saxons, it was fa- 
on the account of Religion, from a Nun- 
nery built there by Eanſwida, daughter of Ead- 
bald 
little village, the ſea having worn away the 
of it. It was, notwithſtanding, a 


Barons of | wry of the family de Adrincis, from whom it 


Folkſtone. came to Hamon de Crevequer, and by his daugh- 
ter to Joba of Sandwich, whoſe grandchild. Ju- 
liana, 


y his fon Jobn, brought the ſame, as a 


ES Iu it more out of diſtance: than. 


— 


. mortar of Tunes Gndy and pes 


bles, that they ſtill bear up againſt Time. This, 
Mr. Somurr allows to have Roman Fort, „ ph and 
but not the old Pertus Lemanit i ſince that lies, 


according to all the Copies of the Hinerary, ſix- 
teen miles from Canterbury; whereas Stutfall is 
but fourteen, about the ſame diſtance (ſays he) 
that Dover is ſrom it: ' Wherefore, he rather 
ſuppoſes, that there was a miſtake of the Libra- 
rians- in ſetting. a V. for, X, and. that the di- 
ſtance. indeed ſhould. have been, XXI, which 
ſets. it about Romney, the place that he would 
have to be the true Portus Lemanis, But this 


ore; it is a much eaſter miſtake in the 
Librariens to tranſpoſe a V and an I; which be- 
ing ſuppoſed, ſets it in a true diſtance again, 
according to Mr, Somner himſelf, viz. at XIV 
and no more. Or (to admit of no miſtake in 
the Librarians at all,) if we ſet Lyme at the ſame 
diſtance from Canterbury that Dover is, which is: 
fifteen miles, and the lower fide of Stutfall Ca- 
ſtle, where the port muſt be, near a mile be- 
low Lyme, as really it is (allowing too, that 
— N 2 ſomewhat 15 than the 

gliſh;z) we ing it again in true di- 
ſtance at XVI ö carrying it to 
Romney ; which, in r in thoſe days 
lay under water, at leaſt in 9 or if 
not ſo, the Marſh certainly did, betwixt Stut- 
fall and Romney, which they could never paſs, 


King of Kent. Now, it is nothing but a] nor did they ever attempt it; for we find the 


Roman way ends here, as it was neceſſary it 
ſhould, ſince it could not be carry'd further, 
through a Marſh, or rather ſea, eight miles to- 
gether. for ſo far it is from hence to the town 
of. Romney.) Tho' Hythe is not a Port: at this 


day, it T retains a conſiderable badge of its an- This bes 


jon, to Jobs de Segrave. [It hath been ob- |cient glory; for here, at a place call'd Shiptay, longs now to 
— Ery'd of ſome Hills in this neighbourhood of the Warden of the Cinque-Ports takes a folemn Pur which 


Folkftoye, that they have viſibly ſunk and grown 
lower, within the memory of man.] 

From hence, the ſhore turning weſtward, has 

Saltwood. Salt wood near it, [once] a Caſtle of the Archbi- 

ſhops of Canterbury, enlarg'd by HilliamCourtney 

Archbiſhop of that See; and Oftenhanger, where 

Edward Baron Poinings, who had many Baſtard- 

Children, began a ſtately houſe. At four miles 

Hith, or, diſtance, is Hith, one of the Cinque-Parts, 

Hide. — d it had that name; bid in 4 

ifying a Port or Station: though at preſent 

it can bardiy anſwer the name, 1 reaſon of 

the ſands heap'd in there, which have ſhut out 

the ſea to a great diſtance from it. Nor is it 

| | very | ſince its firſt riſe, dating it from the 

Weſt-hythe. decay of  Weſt-bythe ; which. is à little town 

hard by to the weſt, and was a harbour, till 

„80 ſaid, in the of * our grandfathers the ſea re- 

ann. 1000. tir d from it. But both Hythe and Heſt-bythe 

Lime. Owe their original to Lime, a little village ad 

Joyning, and formerly a very famous port, be- 

fore it was ſhut up with ſands caſt in by- the 

al ſea. Antoninus and the Notitia call it Portus 


N. 349. 


Lemanis; Ptolemy Alan, which being what we 
call a fignificative word, in Greek, the Librarians, 


to ſupply a ſeeming defect, writ it Kauvog NH, 

and fo the Latin Interpreters have tranſla- 

ted it Novus Portus, i. e. the new haven ; where- 

as.the name of the place was Limen or Leman, as 

it-is at this day Lime. Here the Captain of the 
Company of Turnacenſes had his Station, under 

the Count of the Saxon ſhore : and from hence 

Stony ſtreet. to Canterbury there is a pav'd military way, 
which you may eaſily diſcern to be a work of 

| the Romans; as is alſo a Caſtle hard by call'd 
Stutfall. Stutfall, which included ten acres upon the de- 
ſcent of a hill; and the remains of the walls, 

built of Britiſh bricks and flints, are ſo cloſely 


oath, when he enters upon his office; and here © : 
alſo,. on certain. days, Controverſies, were uſedd pw. 
- be decided between the Inhabitants of the 

orts. 

Some have been of e, that a large ri- 
ver did once empty itſelf into the ſea at this 
place, becauſe a Writer or two has mention'd: 
the river Lemanus, and the. mouth of Lemanis, 
where the Daniſh fleet. arriv'd in the year of 
our Lord 892. But I believe they are miſtaken. 
in the deſcription of the place, both becauſe 
here is no ſuch thing as a river, fave a little 
one that tly dies; and alſo becauſe ¶ Heu- 
ry] Archdeacon of Huntingdon, an Author of great 
credit tells us, that this fleet arriv'd- at the Por- 
tus Lemanis; without one word of the River. 
Unleſs any one think (as, for my part, I can- 
not) that the river Rother, which runs into the 
Sea below Rhy, had its chanel this way, and Nother, .. 
chang'd it by little and little, when that chãam- 
. tract, Rumney-marſh, grew into firm land. Rumney- 
*or this plain Level (which. from Lemanis con- marſh. 
tains fourteen miles in length, and eight in 
breadth, and has two Towns, nineteen Pariſh-. 
es, and about forty four thouſand two hun- 
dred acres of land, very fruitful, and exceeding 
good for the fatting of Cattle) has by 1 — \ 
been joyn'd by the ſea: to the land. Upon 
which, 1 may as well call it be gift of tbe ſea, as 
Herodotus has call'd: Fgyptihe gift of the river 
Nile, and as a very learned perſon has ſtiPd thep,,.. Nan- 
paſtures of Holland, the gifts of the north: wind nius. 
and the Rhine. For the ſea, to make-amends for 
what it has ſwallow'd up in other parts of this 
coaſt, has reſtor'd it here; either by retiring, 
or by bringing in a muddy fort of ſubſtance - 
from time to time; by which it comes to paſs, 
that ſome places Which f within the memory of 4 $ (aid, 

| 4 OUT - nn. 1007. 
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Romney. 


See Suſſex un- 
der the title 


Cingue-Ports. 


An. 1287. 


he means this marſhy little tract. Rumney, or] of Kent, and finding it 


— 2 rr 8 * 9 


our grandfathers ſtood upon the. ſea-ſhore, are] The courſe of this river, as to the Suffkx- 
now a mile or two from it. How fruitful the;| ſide; we have briefly ſpoken-to before. On the 
foil is, what herds of cattle it feeds that are Kent-ſide, it has Newendenz which, I am almoſt Newenden: 
ſent hither from the remoteſt parts of England perſwaded, was the haven ſo long ſought for, 
to be fatted, and with what art they raiſe walls call'd by the Notitia, Anderids, by the Britains 
to fence it againſt the incurſions of the ſea; are Caer Andred, and TIAL 
— Die hardly believe, that has Firſt, becauſe the Inhabitants affirm it to have ' a6 96 wh 
not ſeen them. For the better government of been a town and harbour of great An-ceatter, 
it, King Edward 4. made it a Corporation, con- tiquity ; next, from its ſituation. by the wood 
ſiſting of a Bailiff, Jurates, and a Common- Andredſwald, to which it gave the name; and 
council. In the Saxon times, the inhabitants | laſtly, becauſe the Saxons ſeem to have call'd 
of it were call'd Menyc-pane, i. e. Marſh or | it Brittenden, 1. e. 4 valley of the Britains (as 
Fen- men; the ſignification of which name as | they alſo call'd Segontium, of which before,) 

exactly to the nature of the Soil. And, | from whence Selbrittenden is the name of the 

my part, I do not underſtand Ethel? | whole Hundred adjoyning. The Romans, to 


werd (that antient Writer) when he tells us, | defend this coaſt againſt the Saxon Pirates, 


that Kinulph, King of the Mercians, deſtroy'd Kent, | plac'd here“ a band of the Abulti, with their. Namertait 
and the country call d Merſc-warum; and, in ano- Captain. Afterwards; it was quite deſtroy'd 5 
ther place, that Herbythus, a Captain, was ſlain by ) by the Fury of. the Saxons, For Hengiſt ha- 
the Danes in a place calPd Merſc-warunm ; unleſs ving a deſign to drive the Britains entirely out 
t expedient to ſtrengthen 

Romeney, and formerly Romenal (which | ſome | his party by freſh ſupplies, ſent for Ælla out 
conclude from the name to have been a work, | of Germany with great numbers of - Saxons; 
of the Romans,) is the chief town of theſe | Then, making a vigorous aſſault upon this An- 
parts, and one of the Cinque-Ports, having | derida, the Britains who lay in ambuſcade in 
Old- Romney and Lid as members of it; which | the next wood, diſturb'd him to ſuch a degree, 
(in the form above-mention'd) are bound jointly | that when, at laſt (after much blood-ſhed. on 
to fit out five Ships for the wars. It is ſeated | both ſides) he by dividing his forces had de- 
upon a high hill of gravel and ſand, and on feated the Britains in the woods, and at the 
the weſt fide of it had a pretty large harbour | ſame time had taken the town; his barbarous 
(guarded againſt moſt of the winds) before the | heart was ſo inflam'd with revenge, that he 
ſea retir'd from it. The inhabitants (as Domeſ- | put the Inhabitants to the ſword, and demo- 
day-book has it) on account of their Sea-ſervice, | liſh'd the place. For many 755 after (as Hun- 
were exempt from all cuſtoms z except robbery, breach tingdon tells us) there appear not hing but ruin; 
of the peace, and Foriſtell. And about that time, till under Edward the firſt, the Friars Car- 
it was at its height; for it was divided into melites, juſt come from Mount Carmel in 
twelve Wards; and had five Pariſh-Churches, Paleſtine, and, deſiring ſolitary places above all 
and a Priory, and. an Hoſpital for the ſick. But | others, had a little Monaſtery built here at 
in the reign of Edward the firſt, when the ſea | the charge of Thomas Albuger Knight; up- 
(driven forward by the violence of the winds,) | on which a Town preſently {prung-uP, and, 
overflow'd this tract, and for a great way to- with reſpect to the old one that had been de- 
* deſtroy d men, cattle and houſes, threw | moliſh'd, began to be call'd Newenden, i. e. 4 
own Prom- bill a little populous: village, and | new town in @ valley. Lower down, the river | 
remov'd the Rother (which former] empty'd it | Rother divides its waters, and ſurrounds Ox-Oxgey. 
ſelf here into the ſea) out of its c Iron ſtop- | ney, an Iſland abounding with graſs: and near | 
ping up its mouth, and opening it a nearer fits mouth has Apuldore, where that peſtilent Apuldote. 

age into the ſea by Rhie; then it began by | rout of Daniſh and Norman Pirates, after they 
little and little to forſake this town, which has | had been preying upon the French-coaſts un- 


been decaying ever ſince, and has fal'n much | der Haſting their Commander, landed with 


from its antient Populouſneſs and Figure. | large ſpoils, and built a Caſtle ; but King Al- 


Neſſe. 
Lid. 


Dengeneſſe. 
＋ Llices. 


Stone- end. 


[But it hath afforded the title of Earl to Henry] fred, by his great courage, forced them to ac- 


Sidney, youngeſt ſon of Robert Earl of Leiceſter; | cept conditions of peace. [ This, in the time 
who dying unmarried, the title of Baron of | of the Saxons, An. 894, ſtood at the mouth 
Romney hath been lately conferr'd upon Sir of the river Limene, as their“ Chronicle tells Ann. 894. 
Robert Marſham Baronet.] a us; whence, it is plain, that Romney, or at 

Below this, the land ſhoots forth a long way | leaſt Yalland-Marſh, was then all a fea; for 
to the eaſt (we call it Neſſe, as reſembling a | we never fix the mouth of a river, but at its 
noſe ;) upon which ſtands Lid, a pretty popu- | entrance into the ſea : now if the ſea came 
lous town, whither the Inhabitants of Prom- ſo lately as An. 894, to the town of Apledore ; 
hill betook themſelves after that Inundation. | in all probability five hundred years before, in 
And in the very utmoſt Promontory, call'd | the Romans time, it might comeas far as Newen- 
Denge-neſſe, where is nothing but beech and | der, the place of the City and Caſtle of Anderidaz 
pebbles, there grow + Holme-trees with ſharp | erefted here by the Romans to repel the Sax- 

ricky leaves, and always green, like a little | on rovers; the ſea here, in all ages, having 
— wood, for a mile together and more. A- | retired by degrees. Here alſo, Mr. Selden ſet- 
mong theſe pebbles, near Stone-end, is a heap tles it; but || Mr. Semner rather inclines to ws 


of large Stones, which the neighbouring people | believe, that either Haſtings or Pemſey, on the poru, p. 104, 


call the monument of S. Criſpin and S. Criſpi- | coaſt of Suſſex, muſt have been the old Anderida ; 105. 
nian, who, they ſay, were caſt upon this ſhore by] founding his opinion upon what Gildas ſays 
ſhipwrack, and call'd from hence into their hea- | concerning theſe Ports and Forts, viz. that they 
venly Country. From hence, the ſhore turn- | were placed in littore oceani ad meridiem. But 
ing its courſe, goes directly weſtward; and | I ſuppoſe, this ought to be underſtood in a 
has a ſort of peaſe which grow in great plenty | large ſenſe, every thing being to be taken for 
and naturally, amongſt the pebbles, in large | ſea, whether ſuch veſſels could come as they 
bunches like grapes, in taſte eto very lit- | had in thoſe days; in which ſenſe, no doubt, 
tle from field-peaſe; and ſo it runs forward to | Newenden might be accounted a ſea-town, and 
the mouth of the Rother, which for ſome ſpace | liable to ſuch Pirates as the Saxons were, as 


is the boundary between Kent and Suſſex. (wu as either Pemſey or Haſtings. 
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OCranbroke. Near, in a woody tract, are Cranbrote, Ten 
Tenderden. derden, Benenden, and other neighbouring towns, 
Benenden- wherein the cloath-trade very much. flouriſh'd 
i ſince, the time of Edward the third, Who, in, 

- "the tenth year of his reign, invited ſome of 

the Flemings into England, by promiſes. of 
| rewards, and grants of ſeveral immunities, 

The Cloath-£0. teach the Engliſh the cloath - manufacture, 
Manufacture which is now become one of the pillars of the 
blk in Eog-, Kingdom. [But the Cloathing-Trade in Kent, 
land. is very much decay d.] . | 
Io reckon up the Earls of Kent in their 


3 order (omitting win and others, under the 


Saxons, who were not hereditary, but only of- 


ficiary Earls;) Odo, brother by the mother's 
Bide to William the 8 the firſt Earl 
of Kent that we meet with, of Norman extra- 

ction. He was at the ſame time Biſhop of 

Baieux ; and was a perſon of a wicked and 

factious temper, always bent upon Innovations 

in the State. Whereupon, after a great rebel- 

lion that he had rais'd, his Nephew William 

Rufus depriv'd' him of his who eſtate .and 

dignity, in England. Afterwards, when Ste- 

phen had uſurp'd the Crown, and endea- 

vour'd to win over perſons of courage and 

conduct to his „ he confer'd that honour 

upon. William of Ipres, a Fleming; who, being 

= (as Fitz-Stephen calls him) * an inſupportable 
. burthen to Kent, was forc'd by King Henry the 
cubator. ſecond to march off, with tears in his eyes. 
| H the ſecond's ſon likewiſe (whom his fa- 
ther crown'd King) having a deſign to 

raiſe a rebellion againſt his father, did, upon 

the ſame account, give the title of Kent, to 

Philip Earl of Flanders; but he was Earl of 

Kent no further, than by bare title, and pro- 

miſe. For, as Gervaſius Dorobernenſis has it, 

Philip Earl of Flanders promis d bis utmoſt aſſi- 


ſtance to the young King, binding himſelf to homage, þ 


by oath. In return for his ſervices,” the King pro- 

mis'd bim revenues of a thouſand pound, with. all 

Kent; as alſo the Caſtle of Kocheſter, with the Ca 

file of Dover. Not long after, Hubert de Bur- 

o, who had deſerv'd ſingularly well of this 

Fin om, was for his good fervices advanc'd 

to the ſame honour by Ki Henry the third, 

He was an entire Lover of his Country, and, 

amidſt the ſtorms of adverſity, diſcharg'd all 

the duties that it could demand from the beſt 

of ſubjects. But he dy'd, diveſted of his ho- 

nour ; and this title ſlept, till the reign of Ed- 

ward the ſecond. 3 TY A. 50 
0 his youn brother Edmund o oodſtock, 
* who. — 4 tutor to his nephew King Edward 
the third, fell undeſervedly under the laſh of 

Envy, and loſt his head. The crime was, that 


he openly profeſs'd his affection to his depos'd | 


brother, and after he was murther'd (know- 
ing 2 of it) endeavour'd to reſcue him 
out of priſon ; but his two ſons Edmund and 
Fobn, enjoy'd the honour ſucceſſively : and both 
dying without iſſue, it was carry'd by their 
ſiſter (for her beauty, call'd The fair Maid of 
Kent) to the family of the Hollands Knights. 
For, Thomas Holland her huſband was ſtil'd 
Earl of Kent, and was ſucceeded in that ho- 
nour by Thomas his. ſon, who dy'd in the 
twentieth year of Richard the ſecond. His two 
ſons were ſucceſſively Earls of this place ; Tho- 
mas, who was created Duke of Surrey, and 
preſently after, raiſing a rebellion againſt King 
Henry 4, was beheaded; and after him, Ed- 
mund, who was High Admiral of England, 
- + Fanum and, in the ſiege of + S. Brieu in Little Bri- 
Brioci. tain, dy'd of a wound in the year 1408. This 


Tho. Wal. dignity, for want of iſſue-male in the family, 
fingham. p | 


| being extinct, and the eſtate divided among 


liſters; King Edward the fourth honour'd with 
the title of Earl of Kent, firſt Villiam Nevil 
Lord of Fauconberg; and after bis death Ed. 
mund Grey Lord of Haſtings; Weisford, and Ru- 
n, who.was ſucceeded by his ſon George. He, 
15 his firſt wife Anne Widevil, had Richard 
-arl of Kent, who, after he had ſquander'd a- 
way his eſtate, dy'd without iſſüe, But by 
his ſecond wife Catharine, daughter of William 
Herbert Earl of Pembroke, he had Henry Grey, 
Knight, whoſe child Reginald by his ſon 
Henry, .was made Earl of Kent by Queen E- 
lizabeth, in the year 1372. He dying with- 
out iſſue, was ſucceeded by. his brother Henry, 


a perſon plentifully endow'd with alt the Or- 


naments of true Nobility :, [Who alſo dying 


without iſſue, An. 1625, was ſucceeded by his 
brother Charles; who by his wife Suſan daugh- 
ter of Sir Richard Cotton of Hampſhire, had iſſue 
Henry; who dying without iſſue, An. 1639, 
the honour (by reaſon. of the entail upon he 
heir male) deſcended to Anthony Grey Rector of 
Burbach in the County of Leiceſter, ſon of George, 


ſon of Anthony Grey of Barnſpeth, third ſon to 


| George Grey the ſecond Earl of Kent of this fa- 
mily : which Anthony, by Magdalen his wife, 
daughter of William Purefoy of Caldicot in Com. 
Warwick Eq; had five ſons and four daughters, 
whereof Henry the eldeſt ſon ſucceeded in 
the Honour, and had iflue Henry (who dy'd 
young) and Anthony Earl of Kent; to whom 


ſucceeded Henry his ſon, who hath been ho- 


aou divers great offices in the Court, and 
advanced to the title of Viſcount Gooderick, 
Earl of Harold, and Marquiſs of Kent; and 


afterwards to the more Honourable Title 


of Duke of Kent. 
This County hath 398 Pariſh-Churches. 


. 


* 


More rare Plants growing wild in Kent. 


Acinos Anglicum Cluſ. pan. Acinos Dioſcori- 


dis forte ejuſdem in Hiſt. Acin Anglica Cluſii 
Park. Clinopodium 3. ſeu Ocimi facie alte- 
rum C. B. Clinopodium 4. Ger. emac. Engliſh 
wild Baſil. This grows in chalky mountainous, bar- 
ren, and gravelly grounds, not only in Kent (where 
Cluſius found it) but in many other Counties of 
England. I take it to be only a variety of the 
common Acinos or Stone-Baſil, differing in having 
2 thicker, even- edged, or not-indented leaf. The 
Herb-Women were wont formerly to ſell this Plant 
for Poley-mountain at London. TI ſuppoſe now 
they are better informed. | | 
Adiantum album Offc. Tab. Cam. Ruta mu- 
raria Ger. J. B. C. B. Ruta muraria ſive Salvia 
vite Park. White Maiden-hair, Wall Rue, Tent- 
wort. This grows in many places on old tone-walls, 
and in the chinks of rocks : as in this County on 
Rocheſter-bridge, on the walls of Sir Robert Barn- 


bam's houſe at Bofton Munchelſey : at Cobham, 


where all the houſes are cover'd with it. P. B. on 
Aſpford-bridge and at Dartford. Park. 

+ Alcea minor Park. The leſſer Vervain-mal- 
low. Parkinſon for Synonyma of this gives Alcea 
Matthioli & Tragi, which others make ſymonymes 
of the common greater Vervain-mallew. He tells 
us alſo, that it grows in ſome places of Kent, 
but names no particular ones: Now Kent is a large 
ſpot of ground to ſeek out a plant in. | 

Alchimilla Ger. vulgaris C. B. major vulga- 
ris Park, Pes leonis five Alchimilla F. B. La- 
dies mantle. This is found frequently growing 


in mountainous meadows and paſtures, eſpecially 


in 


an 
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the ſouthern parts, but more rarely. 


in the North of England, where by the common. 


le it is called Bears- foot. It grows alſo in 
= 97 rolls Br 
it in ſome paſtures near my own dwelling in Eſ- 
ſex ; and therefore can eafily believe Parkinſon, that 
it may be found at Kinſwood nigh Feverſham, and 
elſewhere in Kent. | 
Alga fontalis trichodes C. B. Alga ſive Con- 
ſerva fontalis trichodes Park. Trichomanes a- 
uaticum Dalechampii J. B. Water Maiden- 
bor I happened to find this plant in the ciſtern 
or conduit-bouſe at Leeds Abbey in Kent belonging 
then to Sir William Meredith : howbeit I do not 
think it peculiar to Kent, but common to the like 
places all England over , though it hath not yet 
been my hap to meet with it elſewhere. 
Alopecuros altera maxima Anglica paludo- 
fa Ger. emac. altera maxima Anglica paludo- 
ſo, ſive Gramen Alopecuroides maximum J. B. 
Lob. Adv. part. alt. Alopec. maxima Anglica 
Park. Great Engliſh Marſh Fox-tail graſs. In the 
ſalt marſh by Eriffe Church. P. B. | 
. + Aline Cochleariz longæ facie nondum de- 
ſcripta P. B. Chick-weed reſembling the long-leaved 
a 5% of Between the two Parks at Eltham 
on the mud. What Plant the Authors of Phy- 
tologia Britannica meant by this name, I cannot 
eafily divine. Some have thought that they in- 
tended Alſine longifolia uliginoſis proveniens 
Jocis J. B. However, no man that I have heard 


of hath as yet been able to diſcover any non- deſcript 


plant thereabout. 

+ Alſine corniculata Cluſii Ger. J. B. Park. 
Lychnis ſegetum minor C. B. Horned Chick- 
weed. This is a ſort of Mouſe-ear Chick-weed, and 
no Campion, as C. Bauhine would have it. In 
Weſt-gate Bay in the Iſle of Thanet P. B. I do 
not believe that ever it grew there, unleſs in ſome 
garden, or of ſeed accidentally ſhed. Its natural 
place is in Spain among corn. 

The ſame Authors of Phyt. Brit. tell us, that 
Anchuſa lutea is alſo to be found in the ſame Ie: 
I believe as much as the former. 

Anagallis aquatica rotundifolia Ger. aquat. 
rotundifolia non crenata C. B. aquat. 3. Lobe- 
lii, folio ſubrotundo non crenato Park. Sa- 
molus valerandi F. B. Round-leaved Water- 
Pimpernell. This herb, growing in many watery 
and marſh-grounds, and about little rivulets and 
ſprings in moſt Counties of England, I ſhould not 
bave mentioned as a peculiar of Kent, but that it is 
no very common plant, and others have aſſigned pla- 
ces to it in this County. In the Salt marſhes two 
miles below Graveſend. P. B. 

Anagallis fœmina Ger. cærulea fœmina, F. B. 
terreſtris cæruleo flore. C. B. Park. Female or 
blue-flower'd Pimpernell. This may likely enough 


| be found in Rumney-marſh, as Parkinſon tells us. 
We have obſerv'd it among the corn in other places 


of England, but more ſparingly : beyond ſeas it 


is more plentiful in ſome Countries than the red. 


However, I take it to be, not a diſtin ſpecies, but 
an accidental variety of Pimpernell, differing only 
in the colour of the flower. 

Armeria ſylveſtris altera calyculo foliolis fa- 
ſtigiatis cincto Lob. Caryophyllus pratenſis Ger. 
pratenſis noſter major & minor Park. barbatus 
ſylveſtris C. B. Viola barbata anguſtifolia Da- 
lechampii J. B. Deptford-pink. This is ſo called, 
either becauſe it grows plentifully in the paſtures a- 
bout Deptford, or becauſe it was there firſt taken no- 
tice of by our Herbariſts. It is not peculiar to Kent, 
but common ts. many other Counties in meadows and 


| paſtures, eſpecially where the ground is ſandy or gra- 


velly. | 1 
Atriplex maritima laciniata C. B. maritima 
J. B. marina Ger. marina repens. Lob. Park. 


Fagged Sea-Orrache. At Dgeenborough and Mar- 
gate in the Iſle of Thanet, and in many other pla- 
ces on the ſandy ſhores Ger. Though I bave not oba 
ſerved it in theſe places, yet I belitve it may there 
be found as well as on the coaſts of Eſſex. 

Braſſica arborea ee ramoſa mariti- 
ma AMoriſon. An Braſſica rubra vulgaris J. B ? 
Perennial tree-Coleworth or Cabbage. On the 
chalky cliffs at Dover, plentifully. 

Braſſica marina monoſpermos Park. marina 


mos Anglica 
ritima 
mon on ſandy ſhores and ftone-baiches not only in 
Kent, but all England over, The tender leaves of 
it are by the country- people eaten as other Colewworts, 
yea accounted more delicate than they. 

Buxus J. B. Ger. arboreſcens C. B. arbor 
vulgaris. Park. The Box- tree. I find in the 


7. B. marina Anglica Ger. ma- 


at Boxley in this County there be woods of 
them : as likewiſe at Boxwell in Coteſtwold, Gloce- 
fter-ſbire : whi 
from them. 
Caſtanea F. B. Ger. vulgaris Park. ſylveſtris, 
que peculiariter Caſtanea C. B. The Cheſnut- 
tree. This I obſerved in ſome woods near Sitting- 
burn, whether ſpontaneous or formerly planted 
there, I cannot determine : I rather think ſpon- 
taneous ; it growing ſo frequent, 
Centaurium minus luteum Park. Small yel- 
low Centory. This differs little from the common 
purple Centory, ſave in the colour of the flower. 
Parkinſon, who alone, ſo far as I yet know, men- 
tions this kind, tells us it grows in a field next unto 
Sir Francis Carew's houſe at Beddingion near Croy- 
don, and in a field next beyond Southflete-Church 


England; but in Italy I have found about Baiæ a 
ſmall yellow Centory, diſſering from the Centau- 
rium luteum minimum ef Columna, and agree- 
ing in all points with the common ſmall purple Cen- 
tory, ſave in the colour of the flower, Vide Park. 
P. 273. | 

Chamzpitys vulgaris Park. vulgaris odorata 
flore luteo J. B. lutea vulgaris ſeu folio trifido 
C. B. mas Ger. Common Ground pine. From 


and upon Chatham- Down hard by the Beacon, &c. 
Park. p. 283. 

Crithmum chryſanthemum Ger. Park. mari- 
timum flore Aſteris Attici C. B. marinum ter- 
tium Matthiolo, flore luteo Buphthalmi F. B. 
Golden-flower'd Sampire. In the miry marſh in the 
iſle of Shepey, as you go from the King's ferry to 
Sherland-bouſe. Ger. p. 534- 

Crithmum ſpinoſum Ger. maritimum ſpino- 
ſum C. B. maritimum ſpinoſum ſeu Paſtinaca 
marina Park, Paſtinaca marina, quibuſdam Se- 
cacul & Crithmum ſpinoſum J. B. Prickly Sam- 
pire or Sea-Parſenip. Near the ſea, upon the ſands 
and baich, between Whitſtable and the Ie of Tha- 
net by Sandwich. Ger. p. 534. That it groweth 
here I will not warrant, having no better authority 
than Gerard's. 

Cyperus rotundus litoreus inodorus Anglicus 
C. B. Park. rotundus litoreus inodorus Lob. 
7. B. rotundus litoreus Ger. Round-rooted ba- 
ſtard Cyperus. In divers places of Shepey and T ha- 
net. Park. p. 1265. 

Equiſetem ſeu Hippuris corolloides Ger. e- 
mac. An Hippuris lacuſtris quædam foliis 
manſu arenoſis Geſn. Coralline Horſe-tail. Found 
by Dr. Bowles on a bogg near Chiſſelhurſt in this 
County. Ke 


Fagus C. B. Ger. Park. Fagus Latinorum, 


common 


multiflora, alba monoſpermos Lob. monoſper- 


B. Engliſh Sea-Colewort. This is com- 


notes of my learned friend Mr. John Aubrey, that 


places took their denomination . 


towards Graveſend. I never yet met with it in 


Darifordalong to Southflete, Cobham, and Rocheſter, 


Oxya Græcorum J. B. The Beech-tree. It is 


"CANTIUM © 
| oven. Parkinſon tells us it grows wild on Re- 
cheſter Common. pag. 856. | | A 
| Lychinis major noctiflora Dubrenſis | 
fiis Zift. neſt. pag 995. Great Night-flowering 
Campion. Found on Dover Cliffs by My. Newton, 
who affirms it to be ſpecifically different from the 
Cluſii: and ſo I am inclined 
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common in this Country, as alſo in Suſſex, Surrey, 
Hampſhire, Hartfor dire, &c. I bence we can. 
+ Comm, de noe but wonder, that Ceſar ſbould f write that 
5 Galico. here wurf in Britain all ſorts of trees for timber, 
excepting Firr and Beech. We may alſo take no- 
tice that the Horn beam-tree is in this Country call d 
. the Harſe- beecb, whence ſome learned men have been 


— 


deceived, and induced to believe, that there grew 


two ſorts of Beech here. . 

| 9 pernicioſus 25” ſive Cinarzformis 
Park. pag. 1324. Artichoke Muſbrome. At Rip- 
ton near Aſhford, alſo on Bromley fro, and at a 
place in Rumney-marſh calld Warborn. Park. loco 


F 
Geranium columbinum diſſectis foliis, flo- 
rum pediculis longiſſimis. Doves: foot with jag 
ged leaves, and flowers ſtanding on long ftalks. In 
the layes about Swauley near Dartford; and doubt- 
leſs in many the like places. * 8 
. Gentianella fugax quarta Cluſ. fugax mi- 
nor Ger. brevi folio C. B. fugax 4. Clufii, flore 
dilute purpuraſcente & cæruleo elegantiſſimo 


F. 3. Autumnalis Centaureæ minoris foliis 


be no other than our common 


ark. Autumnal Gentian with ſmall Centory leaves. 
Clufius in bis Engliſh Voyage obſerved this not far 
from Dover. I was once Juſpicions that it might 
arf Autumnal Gen- 


tian, but I am fince aſſured by credible perſons, that 


there is a ſort. of Autumnal Gentian growing in 


En which is ſpecifically different from the 
— yo wi kind, deb 2 with that 
which Cluſius found near Dover. 

Gentiana paluſtris - anguſtifolia C. B. Pneu- 
monanthe Ger. Gentianella autumnalis Pneu- 
monanthe dicta Park. Gentianæ ſpecies, Cala- 
thiana quibuſdam, radice perpetua, - ſive pa- 
luſtris J. B. Marſb Gentian or Calathian Violet. 
Near Longfield by Graveſend, as alſo Green bitbe 
and Cobham ; about Sir Percival Hart's Houſe at 
Lellingfton, and in a chalky pit not far from Dart- 
ford, by a Paper-mill. Park. pag. 407. I never 
yet found it but on boggy and beathy gr 
moiſt places in Lincoln and Yorkſhire. 

Herba Paris Ger. F. B. Park. Solanum qua- 
drifolium bacciferum C. B. Herb Paris, True- 
love, er One-berry. In ſhady woods and copſes in 
many places; as in Hinbury-wood three miles from 
Maidſtone, alſo in a wood call d Harwarſh near to 
Pinneden-heath, one mile from the ſaid Maidſtone : 
in a wood by Chiſelburf called Longwood, and in 
the next wood thereto, called Tſeets-wood, eſpecially 
about the ſkirts of a hop-garden adjoyning : in a 
wood alſo over-againſt Bexley- Abbey, a mile from 
Maid-ſtone, in great abundance, not far from the 
hedge-fide of that meadow through which runs a ri- 


vulet. Park. p. 390. This is to be found in the | 


like places all England over, but not commonly. 


Hieracium montanum aſperum Chondrillz 
folio. C. B. Rough mountainous Hawk-weed with 
Gum-ſuccory leaves. This was found in Kent by 
Mr. Newton, but I remember not the place where. 

Horminum pratenſe Lavendulz flore C. B. 
Park. Wild Clary with Lavender-like flowers. Found 
by Clufius nigh the riding-place at Greenwich. This 


L. ſylveſtris mf 


to believe it may, though the deſcription of Claus 
agrees in moſt particulars to this. | 
Mercurialis mas & feemina F. B. Ger. vulga- 
ris mas & faxmina Park. iculata ſeu mas 
Dioſcoridis & Plinii, & ſpicata ſeu fœmina 


Brookland in Rumney-marſh. Park. p. 297 
Ophris bifolia paluſtris. Bifolium palu 
Park, Marſh Tway-blade. In divers places of 
Rumney-marſh. Park. p. 505. , 
Orchis myodes flore coccineo elegans P.. B. 
In Swanſcombe Wood. Though I know not what 


fort of Orchis the Authors of Phyt. Brit. mean by 


. 
ndon, 


this name: yet becauſe I remember, my v 
Friend Mr. George Horſnell Surgeon. in 


told me, That ſome of bis Acquaintance did for- 


merly ſhew him ſuch a kind of elegant Fly-Orchis; 
I bave given it a place in this Catalogue. 

Orchis barbata fœtida 7. B. barbata odore 
hirci breviore latiorẽque folio C. B. Tragorchis 
maximus & Trag. mas. Ger. Trag. maxima & 
Trag. vulgaris Park. The Lizard-flower or great 
Goats ſtones. Obſerved by Dr. Bowles nigh the 
bigh-way between Crayford and Dartford. Mr. 
Watts hath fince found it alſo in Kent. It hath 
not been yet my hap to meet with it. 

Orobanche affinis Nidus avis F. B. Orchis 
abortiva ruffa, ſive Nidus avis Park. Orch. 
abort. fuſca C. B. Satyrion abortivum ſive Ni- 


Maidfton. I never obſerv'd many of them together 
in one place. 

Piſum marinum Ger. aliud maritimum Bri- 
tannicum Park. Engliſh Sea-Peaſe. At Gilford 
in Kent over- againſt the Comber. Park. 1060. 
On the Sea-coaſt 4mong the flints and peb- 
bles near new' Romney, Upon the beach run- 
ning along the ſhore 7 Denge-neſſe weſtward. 
Camden Brit. pag. 257. See more of this ſort 
of Peaſe in Suffell Catalogue. 
two ſorts of Engliſh Sea-Peaſe : The firſt he 
calls Piſum ſpontaneum maritimum Anglicum, and 
the ſecond Piſ. aliud marit. Brit. No man that 
I have heard of beſides him hath been as yet 
able to diſcover more than one. 

Plantago major panicula ſparſa J. B. latifo- 
lia ſpica multiplici C. B. paniculis ſparſis Ger. 
emac. latifolia ſpiralis Park. Beſome-Plantain, or 
Plantain with ſpoky tufts. Found by Dr. Jobnſon 
at Margate in the e of Thanet , and by Thomas 
Williſell at Reculver there. 


lomonis F. B. Solomon's Seal. At Crayford, Ger. 
In a wood two miles from Canterbury by Fiſh- 


is, without doubt, our common Engliſh wild Clary. |pool-bill ; and in Cheſſon-wood on Cbeſſon hill, 


For the Horminum pratenſe foliis ſerratis C. B. 
which Parkinſon miſtakes for our common wild Cla- 
ry, grows not ſpontaneouſly with us in England, ſo 
far as I have yet ſeen or heard. 

Hali geniculatum perenne fruticoſius pro- 
cumbens. Perennial procumbent Shrub-Glaſs-wort. 
Found near Shepey-Iſland by my learned friend Dr. 
Hans Sloane. | 

Lepidium latifolium C. B. Pauli F. B. Pipe- 
ritis ſeu Lepidium vulgare Park. Rhaphanus 


ſylveſtris Officinarum, Lepidium Æginetæ Lo- | ſaxatilis C. B. Rubus Alpinus humilis 


between Newington a 
699 


Sittingbourn. Park. pag. 


Rhamnus Salicis folio anguſto, fructu fla- 
veſcente C. B. ſecundus Cluſii Ger. emac. pri- 
mus Dioſcoridis Lobelio, ſive litoralis Park. 
Rhamnus vel Oleaſter Germanicus J. B.- Sal- 


low-thorn or Sea-Buck-thorn. On the Sandy grounds 


about Sandwich and Deal, as alſo about Folkſton 


on the other fide of Dover. 
Rubus ſaxatilis Alpinos Park. Chamærubus 
. 


belio J. B. Dittander, Pepper-wort, Poor-mans Saxatilis Ger. Stone-Bramble or Raſp. Parkinſon 


Pepper. On a bank between Feverſbam town and the | tells us, it grows in - Iſle of T hanet and other pla- 


ces 


dus avis Ger. Miſhapen Orchis, or Birds-neſt. I 
found it in ſome thickets at Bocton Munchelſey near 


Polygonatum Ger. vulgare Park. latifolium 
vulgare C. B. Polygonatum, vulgo Sigillum So- 


eorundem C. B. French-Mercury the male and 
female. It grows very plentifully by a village called 


Parkinſon makes 
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res in Kent. Fee 
taint in ib Nortibd. 
Salix pumila folia ſubrotundo,. utrinque 


ſo. & 


* | 


the malle of os Wood near, Grivodfend. 

Serpyllum citratum "Ger. | Park. Citrii — 
re J. B. foliis Citri odore C. B. Lemon-Thyme. 
Between Soutth-fleet and -Downs, and be- 


teen Rochaſter and 3 in 1 way. 


> 

8 A ris wen. Part. Vencrs Ger. 
Ono chi n Campanula arvenſis 
on C. B. Avicularia Sylvii quibuſdam J. B. 
T be greater 'Veims's Looking glaſs. © Parkinſon. tells 
xs it grows among the corn at Greenwich a Durr. 
ford.  ©-was never yet ſa happy- as #0-e/py it mu 
tas: Poſt is might fring of fed, ct out among 

the weedings of gardens, and carried into corn 
. 2 a Tamoſa altera Anglica, S. mari- 
lica planta nodoſa Part. Fucus — 
ſus nodoſus Ger. mac. Sea-ragged fff. Near 


Margate in the Nie of: Thanet. | 
Verbaſcum. flore albo parvo *. B. Lychoites| 


flore albo 3 C. B. Lychnites Matthioli Ger.| tinued 
mas foliis ibus Park. M bite d M, Out 
lei. Diane thi Conery byes way fides. 


Urtica Romana Ger. Park. 23 1 mas 


: 2 


| 


| 


enm-gjobulis'F. B. urens, pilulas ferens, pri- 


Vo L. I, 


4 this Nettle in that place, it is re 
e Soldiers brought ſome of 
— — and ſowed it there for their us to rub. 
and chafe their Limbs, when through extreme 
bold they ſhould be Riff and benumned; 
told before they came from home, that the Cli- 
mate of Britain was ſo extreme cold, chat it 
was not to be endured without ſome ion or 
rybbing to warm their blood, and to ſtir 
their natural heat: ſince which time, it is 


thought, it hath. continued there, a 


of its own ſowing. 
This Story hath wehing of likelybood in it, © 


cauſe the' Roman Nettle is found not only here, Fu 
in divers uber places on the Sea coaſt ; nor, bad it 
1 or exotick, would it likely have con- 


party B ; coming up earl of it's own ſowing. 
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A bee gene through all thoſt Counties,” which are bounded by the Britiſh Ocean, 
the Severn Sea, and the river Thames. Let us now take a furvey of the rg, 
i is their order ] and, croſſing the.tiver, and returnitig back to the Thames - bead 
a and to the Aiftuary of Severn," Jet ur view the Territories of the Dobuni who 
eite Gloceſterſhire and Oxfordſhire. ary 
The Name ſeems to bt did from + Duffen @ Britiſh word; becauſe of their f Dan, in 
via in a Conntry which cats for the moſt part of Plains and Valleys. M Bere. Bricih De 
upon, the while People 40pk their Denomination from thence ; and, from ſuch a” © 
fſetuation," Bathieia in Treas, Catabathmos in Africa, Deepdale in Nun, 
frectivid their al Names.” And I am the more eafily indut᷑ d to this Opinion, 


4 


| becauſe I find that Dion calls theſe People y name of the fame fignification, Bodunni, if: there/is not 4 
® Bodo, what Trapſpoſition of the Letters. For *. Bodo er Bodun is the. ancient language of | the Gant, as Pliny in- 
it meant a, fm! ws, fignifies Deep, which language I haus before demonſtrated to be the ſame with the-Britiſh', from 
—_— whence, as he ſuppoſes, is the noms uf. the City Bodincomagus, plac d upon the | of - the nver 

Gaal. Poe; and that of the Bodiontii, a People that inhavited ibe deep Valley now: Val de Fontenay, 


near the late Lemane z not to mention Bodotria, the deepeſt Frith in all Britain. 
I have met with nothing in ancient Authors concerning theſe Boduni, but that Aulus Plautius, who 
was ſent by Claudius to be Propretor in Britain, took part of them into his protection, who before were 
ſubjeF to the Catuellani (their next neighbours,) and placed a Garriſon among them about the 4 5th year 
of our Lord; and this I have from Dio. | 
But aſſoon as the Saxons had conquer'd Britain, the Name of Dobuni was loft, and part of them, with 
10 EA other Inhabitants bordering upon them, were by a new German name calPd Wiccii z but from whence, 
| without the Reader's leave, I ſhould ſcarce preſume to conjefture : Yet if Wic in Saxon fignifie the Creek 
F a River, and the Vignones @ German People are ſo call d, becauſe they dwell upon the Creeks of 
Rivers and the Sea (as is affirm'd by B. Rhenanus ;) it cannot be abſurd to derive the name of Wie- 
* ers Wie; fince their habitation was about the mouth of the Severn, which is full of windings 
| | 


222 * 


— - -——_ << e — — 
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urnings. 
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GLOCESTERSHIRE. 


4 2 ' 


others, by the diligence of the Country man; ) enough 
AW ren-pcyne, Lleapcerrne-eyye and] | o excite the idleſt perſon to takepains, when it re- 
EZ Eleaucertenypyne, was the chief pays his labour with the increaſe of an bundred- 

Territory of the Dobuni. It is fold. Here you may behold high-ways and pub- 
bounded on the weſt by Mon A lick roads full of Fruit-trees, not planted, But 
od mouthſhire and Herefordſhire, on] growing naturally. The Earth bears fruit of it's own 
the north by Worceſterſhire, on the eaſt by Ox-| accord, much exceeding others both in taſte and beauty, 


$ Loceſterſhire, in Saxdn [Lleapoear- 


. ſouth weſt; ¶ and ſaid to be ſixty miles in length, 


| Cotteſwold. 


fordſhire and Warwickſhire, and on the ſouth by 
Wiltſhire and part of Somerſetſhire. A pleaſant 
and fertile County, extending from north eaſt to 


twenty fix in breadth, and one hundred and 
ſixty in circumference.) The moſt eaſterly part, 
which ſwells into riſing Hills, is call'd Cozte/- 


| 


wold. The middle part is a large fruitful Plain, 
water'd by the mo 


more weſterly part, lying on the other ſide Se- 
vern, is all ſhaded with Woods. But enough 
of this : William of Malmeſbury eaſes me of 
the labour ; who fully deſcribes this County, 
and ſets forth the Excellencies of it. Take 
what he writes in his Book De Pontificibus. _ 


. The Vale 4 . Glaceſter is /o call d from its chief 


noble river Severn, that | 
gives as it were life and ſpirit to the Soil. hg od 


City; tbe. ſoll yu py of Corn and Fruit. (in 


Some places, by the natural richneſs of the ground, in| the neighbouring Plains, returns back as Conqueror of 


* 


many ſorts of which continue freſh the year round, and 


ſerve the owner till he is ſupply'd by a new Increaſe. 


No County in England has.ſo many or ſo good Vine- 
yards as tbis; either for fertility, or ſweetneſs of the" 
Grape. The wine has in it no unpleaſant tarineſs or 
eagerneſs; and is little inferior to the French in ſtweei- 
neſs. The Villages are very thick, the Churches hand- 
ſome, and the Towns populous amd many. 

To all which may be added, in honour of this 
County the river Severne; than which there is not 


any in the Land that has a broader Chanel, fwifter Severne. 


ſtream, or greater plenty of Fiſh. There is in it as 
it were a daily rage and fury of Waters; which I 
know not whether I may call a Gulph or Whirl- 
pool, caſting up the Sands from the bottom, and 
rowling them into heaps ; it comes with a great tor- 
rext, but loſes its force at a Bridge. Sometimes it 
averfloms its banks, and, marching a great way into 


the 


neyards, 
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tte Land. That Veſſel is in great danger which is 
Ficten by it on the Ade: the Water-men are us'd to 
wre i and when they ſee this Hygre coming (far ſo 
Ißbey call it) they turn the Veſſel, and, cutting through 

| the midſt of it, avoid it's force. | 
What he ſays concerning the hundred fold 
inereaſe, doth not at all hold true; neither do 
1 believe, with thoſe idle and diſcontented 
Huſbandmen, whom Columella rg that 
the ſoil, worn out by exceſſive fruitfulneſs in 
former Ages, is now become barren. But from 
hence (to paſs by other Arguments) we are not 
to wonder, that ſo many places in this Coun- 
ty from their Vines are called Vineyards, be- 
cauſe they formerly afforded plenty of Wine; 
and that they yield none now, is rather to be 
imputed to the floth of the Inhabitants, than 
the indiſpoſition of the Climate. [For now, 
theſe Vineyards have nothing left in this Coun- 
ty, but the places. nam'd from them; viz, one 
<0 near Tewkeſbury, at preſent call'd the Vineyard, 
Orerſbridge. and another on a riſing hill by Overſoridge near 
Gloceſter; where was a large houſe moted 
round, belonging to the Biſhop of Gloceſter, 
built, about the year 1351, by the Abbot of 
Gloceſter; but it was totally ruin'd in the late 
Civil Wars.] Why, in ſome parts of this Coun- 
*Seery ty (* as we read in our Statutes) The Lands 
Ed. 2.46. and Tenements of condemned perſons (by a 
4 Has now,C. private Cuſtom, which + had the force of a Sta- 
tute,) are forfeited to the King, only for a 
year and a day, and after that term expir'd 
do return to the next heirs, let the Lawyers 
enquire, ſince it is not to my purpoſe; [and the 
Cuſtom or Privilege it ſelf is now loſt by de- 
fuetude; for upon the ſtricteſt -eaquiries among 
underſtanding men, it does not appear that it 
is us'd or claim'd in any part of this County.] 


Eng 


And now let us ſurvey, in order, thoſe three | 


Parts, which I mention'd before. 

45 The more weſterly part beyond Severne 
(which was formerly poſſeſs'd by the Silures) 
as far as the river Vaga or Wye, which divides 
England and Wales; is all cover'd with thick 

Foret or Woods, and at this day is call'd Dean Foreſt : 
Dean. Some of the Latin writers call it Hu Danica, 
from the Danes; others with Giraldus, Danu- 
bie Sylva. But unleſs it takes the name from a 
ſmall neighbouring Town call'd Deane; 1 
ſhould fanſy that by cutting off a ſyllable, it 


is derived from Arden; which word the Gauls | 


and Britains heretofore ſeem to have uſed for a 
Mood, ſince two very ung Foreſts, the one in 
Gallia Belgica, the other amongſt us in War- 
 vickſhire, are call'd by one and the ſame name, 
Arden. This formerly was ſo thick with Trees, 
ſo very dark and terrible by reaſon of it's ſhades 
and croſs ways; that it rendred the Inhabi- 
tants barbarous, and embolden'd them to com- 
mit many outrages. For, in the reign of Hen- 
ry the ſixth, they ſo annoy'd the banks of the 
 Severne with their Robberies, that there was 
*8 Hen.6, an Act of Parliament made on purpoſe to 
| curb and reſtrain them. But, ſince ſo many 
Iron. rich veins of Iron have been diſcover'd here- 
abouts, thoſe thick Woods by degrees are be- 

come much thinner. [The preſent Foreſt of 

Dean contains about thirty thouſand Acres ; 

the ſoil is a deep clay, fit for the growth of Oak. 

The hills, full of Iron ore, colour the ſeveral | 

Springs that have their paſſage through them. 

I Vid. Phi'o”, || Here are ſeveral Furnaces for the making of 
Tranſ. N. Iron, which by the violence of the fire be- 
© oh comes fluid, and, being brought to their forges, 
is beat out into Bars of various ' ſhapes. The 

- workmen are very induſtrious in ſeeking out 


the Beds of old Cinders; which, not being 


contrary to the cuſtom of all England beſide, | 


fully exhauſted, are burnt, again in the fur © 
ces, and make the beſt Iron, © The Oak of the 
foreſt was ſo very conſiderable, that it is ſaid 
to have been part of the Inſtructions of the 
Spaniſh A mada, to deſtroy the timber of this 
place. But what a foreign power could not 
effect, our own, Civil Diflentions did; for it 
went miſerably to wrack in the Gui? Wars.] In 
this Foreſt, upon the river, ſtood two Towns 
of good Antiquity, Tudenham and Wollafton; Tudenham, 
which Walter and Roger, the brothers of 

bert de Clare, about the year 1160, took from 

the Welſh : and hard by theſe is Zydney, where ;,,qey. 
Sir William Winter, Vice admiral of England, 

a molt worthy Knight, built a fair houſe. 
[This Family ſuffer'd much for their Loyalty 
to King Charles the firſt. But moſt _noted.for 
Antiquity, is Antoninus's Abone or Aang, which Abone. 
is not yet 0 1 deprived of it's old name, 

being now called“ p 24 2 [a Chapel of Eaſe * 4lvinron, 
to Weollaſton, the Eſtate of Henry Duke of Beau- * the com- 
fort; 4 ſmall village indeed, but by Servern 
ſide, and diſtant exactly nine miles, as he alſo 

makes it, from Venta Silurum,. or Caer Went. 
And ſince Avon in the Britiſh Language ſigni · 
fieth a River, it is not improbable that it took 
it's name from the river, In the ſame 
among us (to omit many others) we have Wa- 
terton, Bourne, Riverton; and the Romans had 

their Aquinum and Fluentium And 1 am the 

more inclin'd to believe, that the town 

took it's name from the river, becauſe at this 

oe they bg to ferry over; from whence 
the town oppoſite to it was called TrajeFus by Trajedus. 
Antoninus : but without doubt ne is 2 


Avon, 


error in the computation of the diſtances, 


ſince he makes it nine miles betwixt Tyai 
and . Abone ; whereas, the riyer is ſcarce two 


miles over. | PI 
But I ſuppoſe it may have loſt it's name, or 
rather dwindled into a village, when paſſengers The Ferry. 
began to ferry over lower, or when Athelftan 
expell'd the Welſh thence. For he was the 

firſt, according to William of Malmſbury, 

who drove the Welſh beyond the river Wye 

and whereas, in former times, Severn divided 

the Welſh (or the Cambri) and the Engliſh , 

he made the Wye their Boundary : whence our 

Country man Necham, ot 


Inde Vagos Vaga Cambrenſis, hinc reſſucit 1 1 
Anglos. | 


On this ſide, Wye the Engliſh views, 
On that, the winding Welſh purſues. 


[In the late Commentary upon Antoninus, 
Abone is placed elſewhere, upon the river Avon, 
namely at Hanham ; which the Author accor- Ha tham. 
dingly interprets, either as a contraction of A. 
vonbam, a ham or manſion at Abone, or elſe a 
OD of Henham, an ancient ham or ſta- 
tion. | 

Not far from Wye, ſtands, amongſt tufts of 
trees, St. Breulais Caſtle, more than half de- St. Breaulais, 
moliſhed ; famous for the death of Mabe! youn- 
geſt ſon of Miles Earl of Hereford : for there, 
the Judgments of God overtook him for his 
rapacious ways, inhuman Cruelties, and boun- 
leſs Avarice, always uſurping on other men's 
rights; (with all theſe vices he is raxed by the 
writers of that age.) For, as Giraldus tells 
us, being courteouſly entertain'd here by Wal- - 
ter de Clifford, and the Caſtle taking fire, he 
loſt his life by the fall of a ſtone on his head, 
from the higheſt tower. This Caſtle (now 
ruin'd) ſerves as a Priſon for Offenders in the 
Foreſt. The Goverament of it has been always 


eſteem'd 


iſle- Wollaſton, : 
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R ec.ſtſteem'd a place of Honour, and ſeveral Noble- ceſſors Earls of Gloceſter, were intery'd, who 
men have 


Mine Court. the Mine- CH, | Szvain-Mote, ind Speech-Court 


Swain - Mote 


chat 


Gavernours. Here it Is 


* are kept, wherein are ſeveral old Cuſtoms of 


Pleadihg By the river Nye, heth Neuland, a 
large Pariſh, funding id 7 where 
are vaſt Mine pits my of ſeventy foot Pp 
id as karge ds a confiderable Church. 
Plies, a Hamborough Merchant, erected here an 
"Alms houſe for ſixteen poor men and women, 


and gave à very good houſe and ſtipend. to a 


Weſlbury. 


«@#L 


\4\ 


* 


* 


Lecturer; of which the Com 


pany of Haber- 


daſhers in Londum are Truſtees. North welt 


from hence, is Weſtbury, a. very large Pariſh, 
reputed about twenty miles in compaſs.] - _ 
Nothing more is remarkable in this woody 
trier, but that Herbert, who marry'd the daugh- 
ter of the foreſaid Mabel Earl of Hereford, was 
in right of his wife call'd Lord of Deane ; from 


"F whom the noble family of the Herberts deduce 


/ 


their original, who gave riſe to the Lords of 
Blanleveny, and" more lately, to the Herberts, 


Derby- Earlg,of Huntingdon, and Pembroke, and others. 


the Common 


Law, do minifeft to have been exceeding emis; 


nent in his Profen. But others affirm, that 
he was "deſcended from the Fitz-Herberts, a 
Knightly family in the County of Derby; and 
indeed, in my opinion, more truly. 


The fiver Severn, call'd by the Britains Haf- 


.fren [runs in this County above forty miles, by 
land: it is in ſome places two or three miles 
over, and yet the tide floweth the whole length 
of the current as high as Tewkeſbury, It is re 

markable, that the tides one year are largeſt 
at full Moon, the next at the change; and 


that one year the night tides are largeſt,” the 


other, the day-tides.] After it hath run a long 
way into 4 narrow chanel, at it's firſt entrance 
into this Shire it receives the Avon, [(near 


Ack. p. 791, which on the top of a Hill call'd Towbery- 


'Towbery- 


* 


Biting-Mau-- 
lard. 


Bill, there is an Incampment;)] and another 
ſmall river that runs into it from the Eaſt; be- 


8 tween which, is ſeated Tewkeſbury, in the Sax- 


on tongue Tpzocrbupy, by others nam'd Theoci 
Curia, and ſo call'd from Theocus, who there led 
the life of an hermit : a large and fair town, 
having three bridges leading to it over three 
rivers; famous for the making of woollen cloth, 
and ſmart biting Muftard; but formerly moſt 
noted for an ancient Monaſtery» founded by 
Odo and Dada, two brothers, in the year of our 
Lord 715; where their Palace formerly ſtood; 


as they tellify'd by the following Inſcrip- 


non: - þ 
: HANC AULAM REGIAM DODO 
DUX CONSECRARI FECIT IN 
ECCLESIAM. 


Which, being almoſt ruin'd by Age and War, 


Fitz hamon. Was repair'd by Robert Fitz-hamon a Norman, 


out of a pious deſign to make ſatisfaction on 
his part, for the Folk that the Church of Ba- 
jeux in Normandy ſuſtain'd, which Henry 1. had 
conſumed with fire to free him from priſon, but 
- afterwards, repenting of the fact, rebuilt. © It 
cannot (ſaith William of Malmeſbury) be 
„ eaſily conceived, how much Robert Fitz-ha- 
„ mon adorned and beautified this Monaſtery, 
* where the ſtatelineſs of the buildings raviſh'd 
< the eyes, and the pious charity of the Monks 
„ the affections, of all Perſons, that came thi- 


0 1 hard 
ruin d.] Little of the Abbey remains. & 

only the Church, which is Parochial,. and had 
once a fair Spire upon it. Mr, Fuller, in his 
Church Hiſtory, makes it a controverted point, 
whether the Abbot of Tewkeſbury had a Voice in 
Parliament; but by Biſhop Gogdwin's Annals it 


appears he had one, An. 1539, So. that thi 
ounty had four mitred Abbies, A 


renceſter, Tewkeſbury, and Winchcombe.] Nor 
was Tewkeſbury leſs famous for the blood, over- 


throw that the Lancaſtrians receiv'd in this 


place in the year 14713 in which battle ma- 
ny of them were lain, and more taken and be- 
headed, and their, power ſo weaken'd, and their 
hopes ſo ſunk by the death of Edward the on- 
ly fon of King Henry the ſixth, while very 
* (3s brains being. barbarouſly 


beaten 
out z) that they were never after able to 


make head againſt King Edward 4. Whence 
J. Leland writes thus of this Tou, ee 


Ampla foro, & partiis ſpaliis præclara Tlerci 

Curia, Sebrine qua ſe committit Avona, 
Fulget ; nobilium ſacrisque recondit in an- 
Iris 1 


Multorum cineres, quondam inclyta corpora 
Bello. | , 

Where Avon's friendly ſtreams with Severn 

Jon, | mor” 

Great Tewkeſbury's Walls, renown'd for 

Trophies, ſhine, | 

And keep the ſad remains, with pious 


care, 
Of noble ſouls, the honour of the War. 
[This Corporation was diſſolv'd, in the year 


1688, by the Proclamation of King James the 


ſecond. ] 


From hence we go down the ſtream to Deor- 
birft, which is mention'd by Bede : it lies very 
low upon the Severn, whereby it ſuſtains great 
damage, when the river overflows. It had for- 
merly a ſmall Monaſtery, which was ruin'd by 
the Danes, but flouriſhed again under Edward 
the Confeſſor, who as we read in his Will, 


affigned it, with the government thereof, to the 


Monaſtery of St. Dennis near Paris. But a lit- 
tle after, as Malmeſbury faith, it was only an 
empty monument of antiquity. [Here, a * Gen- 


call'd Holmes, that is now Holmes Ci. 


Gloceſter, Ci- 


ſtle. 


Deorhirſt. 


tleman of this place, in the year 1675, dug up Mr. Powe, 
in his Orchard an old ſtone with this Inſcrip- 


tion: Odda Dux juſſit hanc Regiom Aulam conſtrui 
atque dedicari in honorem S. Trinitatis, pro animda 


ger mani ſui Elfrici, que de hoc loco aſſumpta. Eal- 
dredus vero Epiſcopus, qui eandem dedicavit 2 Idi- 


bus April. 14 autem anno Regni S. Eadwardi Re- 


gis Anglorum : i. e. Duke Odda commanded 


this Royal Palace to be built, and to be dedi- 


cated to the Holy Trinity, for the ſoul of his 
Couſin Elfric, which was parted from his bo- 
dy in this place. But Ealdred was the Biſhop 
who conſecrated it, on the ſecond of the Ides 


of April, and in the 14th year of the reign of 


the Holy King Edward.] Over againſt this, 


in the middle of the river, lies a place call'd 


Oleneax and Alney by the Saxons [(and in 
their ancient Annals more truly Olamge)] now 


the Eight, i. e. an Hand: Famous upon this 
account that when the Engliſh and Danes had 
much weaken'd themſelves by frequent encoun- 


ters, in order to ſhorten the War, it was agre- 
'ed, that the fate of both nations ſhould be 
determin'd here, by the valour of Edmund 


King of the Engliſh and Canutus King of the 
ther.“ In this Monaſtery, he and his ſuc- Danes, in ſingle combat; who, after a 


— 
an 


3 


Olene az. 
Alney. 


Dight. 


1 


>» A Ao. 


"CLUE — 


Gloceſter. 


"and doubtful Encounter, agreed upon 
and the Kin 


a P eace, 
om was divided between them : 
but Edmund being quickly taken out of the 
world, not without Tufpicion of poyſon, the 
Dane ſeized upon the whole. [However, it 
muſt be confeſs'd, that general tradition will 


not allow this to be the place; neither is it 
juſtify'd by any analogy between the old and 


Near Glocefter, betwixt Overs- 
ſemore, there is an Iſland call'd 


new names. 
bridge and 


ile of Alney.to this day the e of Alney, which perhaps 


=_ rather ſeem to be, as ſome are clear and 
politive that it was, the very place of that 
action.] 
From Deorbiſt the river Severn, after man 
windings, parts it ſelf, to make the foreſaid Iſle 
of Aney (which is rich, and beautiful, with fruitful 
n meadows ;) and then haſtens to the chief 
City of the County, which Antoninus calls 


Clevum or Glevum, the Britains Caer Gloui, the 


Saxons [ Eleapancea and] Eleaucerren, we 
Gloceſter, the modern Latins Glovernia, others 
Claudioceſtria from the Emperor Claudius, who, 
as is reported, gave it that name when he here 
married his daughter Geniſſa to Arviragus the 


- Britiſh King, whom Juvenal mentions : 


mitian's reign” 


Regem aliquem capies, vel de temone Bri- 
tanno ; 


Ercidet Arviragus. 


Some captive King thee his new Lord 


ſhall own, 
Or from his Britiþ Chariot headlong 
-- thrown 
The proud Arviragus .comes tumbling 
own. | 


as if Claudius's three wives had brought him 


any daughters beſides Claudia, Antonia, and 
Octavia; or as if Arviragus was known in that 
age, when his name was ſcarce heard of in Do- 
But, leaving thoſe who cor- 
rupt Antiquity by their own Fancies, I ra- 
ther adhere to Ninnius his Opinion, who de- 
rives this name from Glouus, great grand-father 
of King Vortigern; only, I find Glevum men- 
tion'd Took before by Antoninus (which the 
diſtance from Corinium, together with its name, 
ſhews to be the ſame place :) But as the Sax- 
on name Gleauceſter, came from Glevum, ſo Gle- 
vum by Analogy came from the Britiſh name 
Caer Gloui, and that, I believe, from the Bri- 
tiſh word Glow, which in their language ſig- 
nifies fair and ſplendid; ſo that Caer Glow is 


the ſame as a fair City. Upon the like ac- 


count, among the Greeks, were the names of 
Callipolis, Callidromos, and Calliſtratia; and a- 


* Brifow is mongſt the Engliſh * Brightfow ; and in this 
written B. i- County Fairford. This City was built by the 


flow from a Romans, on 


bridge. 


1 


urpoſe to be a curb to the Si- 
lures : and a Colony was plac'd here call'd Co- 
lonia Glevum; for I have ſeen the remains of 
an ancient Stone in the walls of Bath near the 
North gate, with the following Inſcription, 
[ſtil] remaining there :] 


; DEC-COL VEGAN 
VESANDONAVT 


This City lies extended upon the river Se- 
vern; and on that ſide where it is not waſh'd 
with the river, it is ſecured in ſome places with 

Vol. I. 


a ſtrong wall; being beautify'a with many fair 
Churches, aud handſome ni fd Streets On 
the ſouth part, was once a Caſtle, built of 
{quare ſtone, but now almoſt quite ruin'd ; ſbe- 
ing only the common Gaol for debtors and fe- 
lons.] It was firſt erected in the time of Milli- 
am the Conqueror, and ſixteen houſes were 
demoliſhed in that place (as Domeſday book 
mentions it) to make room for this edifice. 
About which (as Roger de Monte writes) Roger, 
the ſon of Myles Conſtable of Gloceſter, com- 
menced an Action at Law againſt King Henry 
the ſecond; and Walter his brother loſt the 
right he had, both to the City and Caſtle. Crau- 


y |/*n King of the Weſt Saxons, firſt took this 


City by force of arms from the Britains in the 
year 570; then it came under the Juriſdiction 
of the Mercians, under whom it flouriſh'd a 
long time in great repute. Here Ofric Kin 

of the Northumbrians, by the permiſſion © 
Ethelred * the Mercians, founded a large 
and ſtately Nunnery; over which Kineburga, 
Eadburga, and Eva, all Mercian Queens, ſuc- 
ceſſively preſided. Edelſleda likewiſe, the fa- 
mous Lady of the Mercians, adorned it with a 
noble Church, in which her ſelf lies intomb'd. 
[This Nunnery, being ruin'd and decay'd, was 
repair'd by Beornulph King of the Mercians, in 
the year 821, who chang'd the former inſtitu- 
tion into Secular Prieſts ; and they continu'd till 
Wulſtan Biſhop of Worceſter plac'd Regulars 
there, of the Order of St. Benedict, in the 
year 1022.] 

Not long after [the Erection,] when the 
whole County was ravaged by the Danes, thoſe 
ſacred Virgins were forc'd to depart, and the 
Danes, as Etbelwerd that ancient Author writes, 
after many turns and changes of War, ſet up their 
tents at Gleuu-ceſter. And, thoſe more ancient 
Churches having been ruin'd in {theſe times of 
Calamity, Aldred Archbiſhop of York and Bi- 
ſhop of Worceſter, erected a new one for Monks, 
which is the preſent Cathedral, and hath a Dean 
and fix 8 belonging to it. Which 
Church, in former ages, receiv'd great additi- 
ons and ornaments from ſeveral Benefactors: 
for J. Handy and T. Farley, Abbots, [are ſaid 


[or rather Ralph Willington (as hath been diſ- 
covered by ſome ancient Records) who alſo 
gave Lands to find two Prieſts for ever.] Ni- 
cholas Morwent built the weſtern front from the 


bot joyned to it the northern croſs Iſle z Ab- 


Tower. [This is ſo neat and curious, that 
Travellers have affirm'd it to be one of the beſt 
pieces of Architecture in England. Abbot Sea- 
broke, the firſt deſigner of it, dying, left it to 
the care of Robert Tully a Monk of this place; 
which is intimated in thoſe verſes written in 
black Letters, under the arch of the Tower in 
the Quire: 


Hoc quod digeſtum ſpecularis, opuſque po- 
litum, | 

Tullii hac ex onere, Seabroke Abbate ju- 
Bente. 


This Fabrick which you ſee, exact and 
neat, 6 
The Abbot charg'd the Monk to make 
compleat.] 


The South Iſle was rebuilt with the offerings 
that devout People made at the Shrine of King 
Edward the ſecond, who lies here interr'd in an 

4 R ; Alaba- 


| 


to have] added the Virgin Mary's Chapel; 


ground, very beautifully. + Thomas Horton Ab- G, Cam: 


bot || Frowceſter built the curious neat Cloy-|| Trowceſter. 
ſters, and Abbot Seabroke the great and ſtately C. 


* * S 
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after his death ſo great a reſpect was 


Alabaſter tomb. And not far from him lies 
in the middle of the Quire, the unfortunate 
Robert gong a eldeſt” ſon. of William the 
Conqueror Duke of Normandy, in a wooden 
monument. [ The foreſaid Ong at King 
Edward's tomb, were very — or Nan 

aid to 


the memory of their injur'd Prince, that the 


Town was ſcarce able to receive the Votaries 
that flock'd thither. And the Regiſter of the 
Abbey affirms, that if all the Oblations had 
been expended upon the Church, they might 


have built an entire new one from the very 


® Anlcre is 
ten Bars. 


it a Corporation. 


+ So ſaid, 
ann. 1007. 


® Cluvieaſis. 


foundation.) Beyond the Quire, in an Arch 
of the Church, there is a wall built with ſo 
great artifice, in the form of a ſemicircle, I with 
corners, that if any one whiſper very low at 
one end, and another lay his ear to the other 
end, he may eaſily hear every Syllable diſtinct. 
975 however, may poſſibly accidental; 
or if one ſurvey the outſide of the Church, 
he will ſee, that two parts of it were tack'd' 
on, only as paſſages into a Chapel erected 
there.] In the reign of William the Conque- 
ror and before, the chief trade of the City 
ſeems to have been forging of Iron; for as it is 
mention'd in Domeſday book, there was ſcarce 
any other tribute requir'd by the King, except 
certain * Tcres of Iron, and Iron bars, for the 
uſe of the Royal Navy; and a few pints of 
Honey. After the coming in of the Normans, 
it ſuffer'd ſome Calamities, when England was 
ina flame, by the Barons wars; being plun- 
der'd by Edward the ſon of Henry the third, and, 
after, almoſt laid in aſhes by a caſual fire. f 
But by the bleſſing of a continued peace it 
flouriſh'd again. (King John made it a Bur- 
rough to be govern'd by two Bailiffs; and King 
Henry the third (who was crown'd here) made 
On the ſouth ſide of the Ab- 
bey, King Edward the firſt erected a noble 


Free- ſtone gate, which is ſtill call'd Edward's 


Gate; and was repair'd by the laſt Abbot, 
but almoſt demoliſh'd in the late Civil wars.] 
Afterwards, having the two adjacent Hun- 
dreds added to it [by King Richard the 
third (who alſo gave it his Sword and cap of 
Maintenance)] it was made a County of it ſelf 
and call'd The County of the City of Gloceſter. [But 
after the Reſtoration of King Charles the ſe- 
cond, the ſaid Hundreds were taken away b 
Act of Parliament, and the walls pulPd down, 
becauſe they had ſhut the gates againſb King 
Charles the firſt, when he laid ſiege to the 
place, in the year 1643. Before that ſiege, the 
City was adorn'd with eleven Pariſh Churches ; 
but five of them were then demoliſh'd.] Hen- 
fy the eighth, in the memory of + our fa- 
thers, adorn'd it with an Epiſcopal See, with 
which dignity (as Geoffry of Monmouth 
ſaith} it was anciently honour'd ; and I have 


reaſon, not to queſtion the truth of that aſſer- 


tion, ſince the Biſhop of * Cluve is reckon'd 
among the Britiſh Prelates (which name be- 


ing deriv'd from Clevum or Glow, doth in part 


confirm my conjecture, that this is the Glevum 
mention'd by Antoninus.) [Alfo, in the Hall 
of the Biſhop's Palace, is written Eldadus Epiſ- 


copus Gloceſtrenſis; and Biſhop Godwin ſays, 


that Theonus was tranſlated from Gloceſter to 
I. ondon in the year 553. Here is great pro- 
viſion for the poor, by Hoſpitals; particularly 
Bartholomew's Hoſpital maintains fifty four poor 
men and women, to whom belong .a Miniſter; 
Phyſician, and Chirurgeon. And Sir Thomas 
Rich Baronet, a native of this place, gave ſix 


thouſand Pounds by Will for a Bleu. coat Hoſ- 


pital, wherein are educated twenty Boys; and 


ten poor Men, and as many Women, are 
maintain'd, and all cloath'd annually. Beſides theſe: 
(and three more) there are many other Bene- 
factions to encourage young Tradeſmen, and 
to place out Boys Apprentices. 
aft beyond Gloceſter, the Severn paſſeth by 
Hempſtead, the Church whereof, till that time Hempftead, 
Impropriate, was chan ed into a Rectory, up- 
on a free gift of the Impropriation made to it 
by Jobn Lord Scudamore, Viſcount Slego in 
Ireland; which ſaid Gift was confirmed to 


the Church by a ſpecial + Act of Parliament pro- , , 4 Car. 3. 


cured by him for that end. Then it paſſeth by 
Lanthony, a ruinated Priory built in the year Lanthony, 
1136, as a Cell to that of St. John Baptiſt, in 
Wales. Above this, on a little hill, ſtood 
Newark houſe, which belong'd to the Prior, and ONS 
was rebuilt by the Lord © Scudemore, the owner 
thereof, | | 

Below this, the river Stroud runs into the Stroud, nir. 
Severn z upon which - ſtands a town of the ſame 
name, famous for cloathing ; the water where- 
of is ſaid to have a peculiar quality for dying 
Reds. It is a Market town, ſtanding on the 
aſcent of a hill, and is the chief reſidence of 
the Clothiers in theſe parts, whoſe trade in 
this County amounts to five hundred thouſand 
Pounds per Annum; ſome making a thouſand ' 
Cloaths a year, for their 9gwn ſhare. Not far 


from hence, in the Pariſh of Bic, was born atk. p. 283. 


the famous Friar Bacon, and educated at Sr, Biſley. 
Mary's Chapel (now St. Bury-mill on Stroud 
river) wherein is a Room call'd at this day 
Frier Bacon's Study. 


Gloceſter, ſtandeth Paynfwick, a Market town, >" 
ſaid to have the beſt and moſt wholſom ur Payaſwick, 


in the whole County: and near it, on the 


hill, was Kemb/berow Cafe, the fortifications Kembsborow 


and trenches whereof are ſtill viſible. This Calle. 
is exceeding high; having on the north ſide 

a vaſt precipice, and on the other ſides ſtu- 
pendous works. From hence is a moſt love! 
proſpect over the Vale, to Malvern hills, Shrop-Malverr- 
ſhire, Worceſterſhire, Herefordſhire, and Mon- _ 
'mouthſhire. 
once the manſion of the Abbot of Gloceſter, a 
\pleaſant ſcat on the ſide of + a hill: now 
the inheritance of the Bridemans, deſcended 
from Sir John Bridgman, Chief Juſtice of Che- 
ITCF, - 


y South of the river Stroud, and not far from 


Minchin hampton. (a neat Market town, once Minchin- 
belonging to the Nuns of Sion,) is Hood: cheſter, bampton. 
famous for it's zefſeraick work of painted beaſts, 00 
and flowers, Which appears in the Church- 
yard, two or three foot deep, in making the 
graves. If we may believe tradition, Earl God- 
win's wife (to make reſtitution for her huſ- 
band's fraud at Barkley) built a Religious houſe 
here, with thoſe pretty Ornaments that are 
yer to be ſeen. Here, anciently ſtood' a Cha- . 
pel dedicated to St. Blaiſe; and in digging up 
the Foundations of it, there were found ma- 
ny modern Coins, as alſo ancient Roman Coins, 
and other Roman Antiquities. In a Vault al- 
ſo, many human Bodies were diſcover'd, whoſe 
ſkulls and - teeth were entire, white, and 
firm ] . | 
But now, to return to the river Severn. Ha- 
ving left Gloceſter; and united its divided ſtreams, 
it waxes broader and deeper by the tide, and this 
makes it rage and foam like the Sea; towards 
which it runs with frequent turnings and 
windings. But in it's courſe, it toucheth upon 
nothing memorable [after Lanibom already men- 
tion'd,] except Cambridge, a ſmall Country ham- Cam bridge. 
let [of five or ſix houſes] (where Cam a little 
rivers runs into it,) at which bridge, as ou. 

wer 


Between Stroud and Fryat Bacon's 


Beyond which lieth, Prinknerſþ, Prinkmerſh, 
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Domeſday- 
book. 


: 


wel writeth, when the Danes; laden with rich 
3 paſſed over, by filing off ; the Weſt Saxon 


Mertians receidd them with a bloody encounter 


in Woodnesfield : in which Healfden, Cinuil and 


Inguar, three of their * Princes, were ſlain; [which 


yet is ſaid by others, to have been at Bridge- 
north. ] 

On the ſame ſide of the river, not much 
lower, ſtandeth Berkley, in the Saxon tongue 
Beonkenlau [the largeſt Pariſh in the County, 
which alſo gives name to the largeſt Diviſion.] 


— 


It is eminent for à ſtrong Caſtle, and Mayor 


(the chief Magiſtrate, [tho' now only zitular ;)] 
as alſo for the Lords thereof the Barons of 
Barkley, of an ancient and noble family; of 
which was William Baron of Barkley, who in 
the reign of Henry the ſeventh was made Viſ- 


count and Marqueſs Barkley, Earl of Notting- 


hem, and Marſhal of England ; but he dyin 
without iſſue, thoſe titles dy'd with him. [It 
is now honoured, by giving title to the Earls 
of Barkley, who have a fair Caſtle here: though 
not ſo large as formerly : Of whom, James the 


- preſent Earl, in conſideration of his early Va- 
Jour and fignal Services at Sea, was fummoned 


to Parliament in the life-time of his Father.] 
If you would know by what ſtratagem Godwyn 


it. Earl of Kent (a man exceeding fit for the ex- 


ecution of any wicked deſign,) got poſſeſſion 
of this place; take this ſhort account from 
Walter Mapes who 'lived * five hundred years 


ſince, for it is not unworthy the Reader's 


peruſal, Berkley #s a Village near Severne, of the 
yearly value of five hundred pounds, in which was a 
| govern'd. by an /1bbeſs, that was both noble 
and” beautiful. Earl Godwyn a notable ſubtle man, 
not deſiring her but her's, as be paſs'd by, left his 
Nephew, a young proper handſome Spark (under pre- 
tence of being ſeized with ſickneſs, ) till he ſhould re- 
turn back thither, and inſtructed bim to counterfeit 
an Indiſpoſition, till he had got all who come to vi- 
fit him, both Lady Abbeſs, and as many of the Nuns 
as he could, with child. And to carry on the in- 
trigue more plauſibly, and more eſfectually to obtain 
the favour of their viſits, the Earl furniſt'd bim 
with rings and girdles, that by thoſe preſents he might 
- the more eafily corrupt and gain their inclinations. 
Fhere needed no great intreaty to perſwade this young 
Gallant, to undertake an employment ſo amorous and 
leaſing. The way to deſtruction is eaſie, and quick- 
learnt ; be ſeem'd wonderful cunning to himſelf ; 
t all bis cunning was but folly. In him were con- 
centered all thoſe accompliſhments that might capti- 
vate fooliſh and unthinking Virgins ; beauty, wit, 
riches, and obliging mein: and he was mighty ſolici- 
tous to have a private apartment to himſelf. The 
Devil therefore expelled Pallas and brought in Ve- 
nus ; and converted the Church of our Saviour and 
his Saints into an accurſed Pantheon, the Temple in- 
to a St.ww, and the Lambs into Wolves. When many 
of them proved with child, and the youth hegan to 
languiſh, being overcome with the exceſs and variety 
of pleaſure, he haſten'd home with the reports of his 
conqueſts (worthy to have the reward of iniquity,) to 
his expecting Lord. The Earl immediately addreſſes 
the King, and acquaints him, That the Abbeſs and 
the Nuns were gotten wtth child, and had render d 
themſelves proſtitutes to all comers; all which upon 
inquifition was found true. Upon the expulſion of 
the Nuns, he begs Berkley, and had it granted him 
by the King, and ſettled it upon his wife Gueda 
but (as Domeſday book hath it) He refu/ed to 
eat any thing that came out of this Manour, be- 
cauſe of the deſtrudtion of the Abbey : And there- 
fore he bought Udeceſter for her maintenance, 
whilſt ſhe lived at Berkley : Thus, a conſcien- 
tious mind can never reliſh ill gotten. poſſeſſ- 
ons. 


had rather you fhould be informed from 
Hiſtorians than from me, how King Edward 
the ſecond, being deprived of his Kingdom by 
the artifice of his wife,. was afterwards mur- 
der'd in this Caſtles by the damnable ſubtili | 
of Adam Biſhop of Hereford, who ſent th e hefty 0 
enigmatical words to his keepers, without any —_ 
points 


Edvardum occidere nolite timere- bonum 


eſt. 
To ſeek to ſhed King Edward's blood 
Refuſe to fear 1 think it good; f 


ſo as, by the double ſence and conſtruction Murder of 
of the words, they might be encouraged to Edward 4. 


commit the murther, and he plauſibly vindi- 


g | cate himſelf from giving any directions in it. 


[The little room, where this unhappy Prince 
was murther'd, is ſtill to be ſeen. The Ma- 
nour of Kings Weſton, though at twelve miles Kings-We- 
diſtance from Barkley, is yet in the ſame Hun- flon. 
dred; and was (as appears by Domeſday) at 
and before the Conqueſt, parcel of the manour 
of Barkley. In the year 1678 it was purchas'd 
by Sir Robert Southwell, being a pleaſant Seat, 
between the Avon and the Severn. It hath a 
8 into ſeveral Counties, and the Ships in 
ings- road are at an eaſie diſtance, I he Southwells 
were formerly conſiderable in Nottingham- 
ſhire, at the town of the ſame name, from 
whence they removed into Norfolk. In King 
James the iſt's time, the eldeſt branch went 
into Ireland, where the ſaid Sir Robert did enjoy 


a fair eſtate on the oppoſite ſhore to King 


weſton, at King ſale, and thereabouts ; which 
at preſent is enjoy'd by his ſon and heir.] Be- 
low Barkley, the little river Avoz runs into the 
ſea ; at the head of which, ſcarce eight miles 
from the ſhore, on the hills near A/derly a ſmall Alderly. 
town, arc ſtones reſembling Cockles and Oy- — 
ſters; which, whether they were living ani- . 
mals, or the ludicrous fancies of nature, let the 
natural Philoſophers enquire. But Fracaſtorius, | 
the Prince of Philoſophers “ in our age, makes, e 80 ſaid 
no queſtion but that they were animals engen- ann. 1607. 
dred in the ſea, and carried by the waters to 
the tops of mountains: for he affirms Hills to 
have * caſt up by the ſea, and that they 
were at firſt only heaps of ſand tumbled toge- 
ther; alſo, that the 2 overflow'd, where high 
hills now are: upon the return of which into 
its wonted courſe, Iſlands and Hills did firſt 
appear. But theſe things are beſide my pur- 
poſe. | Alderley is of late famous for being the 
birth place of Sir Matthew Hale Lord Chief 
Juſtice of- England ; who, dying in the year 
1676, lyeth buried in this Church yard under 
a tomb of black marble.] 

The Trajeftus which Antoninus mentions to Trajectus. 
be oppoſite to Abone, where they uſed to paſs 
the Severn, was, as 1 imagine by the name, at 
Oldbury, i. e. an ancient Burrough (as now We Oldbury. 
ferry over at Auſt a village ſomewhat lower ;) Auſt- Village. 
[which, as in both parts of the name it carries 
ſomething of Antiquity; ſo has it that title 
confirm'd to it by a large Campus major of the 
Roman Fortifications : and, where the Church 
now ſtands, was the Campus minor: there are 
in this County ſeveral more of the ſame 
kind.] Auſt aforeſaid was formerly call'd Auſt 
Clive, for it is ſituate upon a very high craggy Au Clive: 
cliff. What the aforementioned Mapes has told 
us as done in this place, is worth your know- 
ledge. Edward the elder, ſaith he, Hing at Auſt 
Clive, and Leolin Prince of Wales at Betheſley, 
when the latter would neither come down to a Con- 
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ference, nor croſs the Severn, 
" 


Edward paſſed over 
Leolin ; who ſeeing the King, and knowing who 
be was, threw bis royal Robes upon the ground (which 
be bad prepared to fit in judgment with) and leaped 
into the water breaſt bigh, and embracing the boat, 
ſaid, "Moſt wiſe King," your humility has conquer d 
my pride, and your wiſdom triumphed over my folly ; 
mount that neck which I * fool _— 
apainſt you, ſo ſhall you enter into that Country whic 

Ds bor yr this day made your own. And 
fo, taking him upon his ſhoulders, be made him fit 
upon his Robes, and joyning hands did * homage to 


Bim. 


Alveſton. 
Atk. p. 217. 


.) | 


Thornbury. 


+ The laſt 
Duke, C. 


ward Duke of Buckingham, Earl of Here 


Puckle- 
Church. 


[Not far from Auſt, is Avelſton, in which 
Pariſh is a large round Camp, on the edge of 
an hill, from whence is a pleaſant proſpect of 
the Severn; and near the Camp, is a large Bar- 
row, in which were found, upon digging, the 


Bones of divers men laid in diſtinct Tombs of 


Stone. (Another Camp alfo, which is an ob- 
long ſquare, with a ſingle ditch," is to be ſeen 
not far from hence, at a place call'd Caffle. 
On the ſame ſhore, lies Thornbury , ¶ (a titular 
Mayor town)] where are to be ſeen the founda-- 
tions of a magnificent Caſtle, which Edward 
+ Duke of Buckingham deſigned to erect in the 
year 1511, as the inſcription teſtifies, [Viz. 
T bis Gate was begun : 511. 2 Hen. 8. by me Ed- 
ord, Staf- 
ford,. and Northampton. He was. beheaded be- 
fore he perfected his deſign; for he had intend- 
ed to make the Church at Thornbury, Collegiate, 
with Dean and Prebendaries. They have here 
four fma}l Alms-houſes, a Free- ſchool, and 
weekly market. The moſt conſiderable Gen- 
try, heretofore, paid an annual attendance at 
Thornbury-Court, where the Abbot of Tewke/- 


bury was oblig'd perſonally to ſay maſs.] Se- 


ven miles from hence, the river Avon running 
into Severn, divides Glocęſterſbire and Somer- 


ire: and not far from the ſide of the river, 


is Puckle Church, anciently a royal Vill call'd 


Pucle- Rente, where Edmund King of England 


was kill'd with a dagger, as he interpoſed be- 


tween his Sewer, and one Lecf a profligate Fel- 


low, who were quarrelling. [Now, it is only 
a ſmall Village, the feat of Sir Alexander Co 


. ming, by marriage with one of the Coheirs of 


Kingſwood- 
forelt. 


the Denniss, whoſe Family have been eighteen 
times High Sheriffs of this County. Beyond 
this, near Briſtol, lieth Kingſwood foreſt, former- 
ly of a much larger extent, but now drawn 
within the bounds of five thouſand acres. It 


cConſiſts chiefly of Coal-mines; ſeveral Gentry 


Barrs Court. 


Siſton-Court. 
Wellbury. 


being poſſeſſors of it by Patent from the Crown. 
It is a controverted point, whether it be a Fo- 
reſt or Chaſe ; for it is ſaid to have been de 
1 upon Micklewoed, that is now deſtroy'd. 

ithin it, are two fine ſeats, Barrs Court in 
Bitton Pariſh, belonging to the Netotons 
and Siſton houſe, to the Trotmans. 

Not far from Briſtol lieth Weſtbury, upon 
Trin; which river is now dwindled into a lit- 
tle brook. Here was a famous College, en- 
compaſs'd with a ſtrong wall, built by Fobn Car- 
penter Biſhop of Worceſter about the year 1443, 


Baronets ; 


_ who deſign'd to have been ſtil'd Brfhop of Wor- 
- cefter and Weſtbury. This, with the adjacent 


% 


Pen-park- 
hole. 
Philoſoph. 
Tranſat, 


M45. 


N. 


Pariſhes in Gloceſterſhire that lie round Br:- 
fot, are under the Juriſdiction of the Biſhop of 
Briſtol. | | 

About three miles from Briſtol, and three 
from Severn, is Pen- parł- hole, the paſſage into 
which is down a ragged and rocky Tunnel for 


thirty nine yards; after which, the hole ſpreads. 


into an irregular oblong figure ſeventy five yards 


in length, and forty one in breadth, with a 

large Pool of water at the bottom of it. | 

On the top of St. Vincents Rocks near -Bri;S. Vincenr, 

ſtol, ® is a roundiſh fortification or Camp; the Rocks. 

rampire and graffe thereof not great: for by *. MY. 

reafon of the nearneſs of the rock, which is 

as, hard as marble, the ground is not. eaſily 

dug. Whether thoſe rocks towards the top, 

conſiſt moſtly of petrify'd pieces of wood (as 

ſome are inclin'd to think) let the Naturaliſts 

examine. The precipice of the Rock over the 

river Avon, has made all Works on the weſt- 

ſide needleſs. In the ſame Pariſh; is the Hot- AK. Pp. 460. 

Well, famous for curing ſeveral Diſtempers, and Hot Wel. 

efpecially the Diabetes; and a very cold ſtream Diabetes. 

at Jacob's Well, which is much eſteem'd for!“ Cb Wel. 

it's wholſom Waters. About two miles from 

St. Vincent's Rocks, is Henbury, + where is a 

np with three rampires and trenches 4 from 

which we may conclude it to have been the 

work, rather of the Britains, than of any other 

People. But now to return, ] Wt? 
Near Puckle Church, lieth H#interbourne,. of winterbours, 

which the Bradſtones were Lords [(fo named from Bradſtoves, 

Beadſtone in the Pariſh of Berkley, where they 

erected a a from whom the Vil- 

counts Montacute Barons of Hentworth, &c. are | 

defcended; as alſo Aon, which gave name to Afton Ireton. 

a Knightly family, whoſe heireſs. being marri- 

ed to Sir Nicholas Pointæ in the time of Edward points. 

the ſecond, left it to her Poſterity: Derham, a Derham. 

ſmall Village, in Saxon. Deappam, where Ceaus Marianus. 

lin the Saxon in a bloody engagement ſlew three 

of the Britiſh Princes, Cemmeail, Condidan, Fa- 

riemeiol, with divers others, and ſo diſpoſſeſſed 

the Britains of that part of their Country, for 

ever. There are yet to be ſeen in the place, 

huge Rampires and Trenches (the Fortifcati- 

ons of their Camps) and other evident ſigns of 

that memorable Battle. ¶ Theſe are (I ſuppoſe) Mon. B. 

the ſame with thoſe which + Mr. Aubrey takes 800. 2d 

notice * HFenton- hill in that pariſh. It is Henton-hil. 

call'd Burrill, is ſingle trench'd, and ſeems: to Buri. 

have been ruin'd before fully finiſh'd. . With- 

in the bank it contains twenty acres of arable 

land; but on the weſt and ſouth fides there is 

no bank nor trench; which probably was oc- 

caſion'd by the ſteep Meres that would not give 

leave to draw them] This was the Barony of 

James de novo Mercatu, who having | twol Three, C. 

daughters, [ Hats and 1/abel,] married one, firſt Jacobu: — 

to Jobn de Botereaux, and then to Nicholas de ag — 

Moils; and the other to Ralph Ruſſel; whoſe 

Poſterity, being enrich'd by marriage with an 

heir of the honourable Family of the Gorges, 
aſſumed that name. {From Ralph Ruſſe! it 

deſcended to Sir Gilbert Dennys, who marry'd 

the heireſs of that family; thence to the Min- 

'ers, whoſe heireſs was marry'd to William 

| Blathwayt, who built here a ſtately frabrick, in 

[Che rag of 45 old one. Not far from hence 

lieth Great Badminton, a ſeat belonging to the : 

Dukes of Beaufort; which 3 eee 

their Country reſidence ſince the demoliſhment 

of Ragland Caſile, is ſo adorn'd with ſtately ad- 

ditions to the houſe, large parks, neat and ſpa- 

cious gardens, variety of fountains, walks, ave- 

nues, paddocks, and other contrivances for re- 

creation and pleaſure; as to make it juſtly 

eſteem'd one of the moſt compleat ſeats in the 

kingdom: Here, we muſt not omit Chipping- Chippiog- 
Sodbury, a market town below the hills, which Sodbuzy, 

hath a Free ſchool, and was govern'd by a Bai- 

liff: but about 168x it was made a Corpora- 

tion, with a Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgeſſes; 

which was ſuppreſs'd by the Proclamation of 
King James the ſecond, in the year 1688, Next 
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Henbury. 
+ Aubr. MS. 
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CPL War +. 
ecco. is I otton-under-edge,famousfor Coaching: where| War jointly againſt the Britains; which town, © 
— is a noble Bar lee erected by Catharine, — ; "the 


of Thomas Lord Berkley, in the year 1385; and 

an Alms-bouſe by Hugh Perry Alderman of Lon- 

don, in 1632, which coſt one thouſand Pounds; 

and the like ſum was given by Sir Jonathan 

Das, Sheriff of London, for the relief of the 

4 p. 230: r. Near Derbam, in the Pariſh of Cold A- 

8 Les, was diſcover'd in Plowing, a Hole like the 

Tun of a Chimney; through which ſeveral 

Perſons were. let down, and found a Cavity, 

wherein one might walk about half a mile one 

ways and it is not known how far the other; 

and, in walking, they obſerv'd ſeveral ſuch 

Tunnels aſcending towards the Surface of the 

Earth. Alfo, at Tormarton, not far from Der- 

ham, to the north, are found in the Fields, 

Stones about the bigneſs of Bullets, which be- 

ing broken, look ruſty like Iron-Ore. There 

are alſo many Cockle-ſhells incorporated into 

large Stones; and a Spring, which has the 
0 trifying quality of turning wood into ſtone. ] 

Durefley. More northward is Dureſey, the antient poſ- 

ſeſſion of the Berkleys, hence call'd Berkleys of 

Dureſley (Founders of the adjacent, Abbey of 

. of the Ciſtercian order.) [lt is a 

market-town, famous for Cloathing; and as to 


Tormarton. 
Alk. P. 784. 


Kingſwood- King ſwoed-Abbey, it is by all writers 2 in 
Abbey. Gloceſterſpire ; whereas the whole Pariſh is really 
| in the County of Wilts, under the power of 


their Sheriffs and Juſtices, but within the Dio- 
ceſe of Gloceſter. It was founded by William 
Berkley 1139, thence removed to Tetbury, and 
at laſt fix d here, till the Diſſolution. From 
this Dunſey, the Earl of Berkley, at the ſame 
time that he was advanced to that Honour, was 
created alſo Viſcount Durſiey.} Not far eaſt- 
Reverſion Ca- Ward, We behold Beverſtone-caſtle, formerly be- 
dle. longing to the Gourmys and Ab-Adams, who 
Ab- Adams. flouriſh'd under Edward the iſt; and afterwards, 

to the Knightly family of the Berkleys : [but is 
now in the poſſeſſion of the Hicks's Baronets. Be- 
Tetbury. ond which lieth Terbury, where is a great mar- 
et for Yarn; and a Free-ſchool and Alms- 


© ee 


89 


houſe, both owing to the bounty of Sir William 


Romney a native of the place. It belong'd to 
the Berkleys, but they ſold their right to the 
Inhabitants, who now enjoy the tolls and pro- 


fits of the Markets and Fairs. In this neigh- 
Kiroſcoe bourhood, at Kingſcot, Roman Coins have been 
22 Mon. frequently found in the fields, after ſhowers of 
Bit. MS. Rain, which they call Chęſe-money, perhaps for 
Cheſle-Mo- Caſtle or Cheſter- money: and alſo in the year 
"_ 1691, was found a Roman Fibula, of the ſame 
ſhape and figure with that which is repreſented 
in the Table annex'd to the deſctiption of 
Wales ; and not far from hence, is a large 
n Camp, call'd Bury-hill.] 
Ak. p. 293. Hitherto I have made curſory remarks upon 
' the 


7 in this County which are ſituate be- 
yond or upon the Severn ; now I will paſs to 
the eaſterly parts, which I ebſerv'd to be hilly ; 
Cotſwold. do wit, Cotſwold, which takes its name from 
the hills and ſheep-cotes, (for, mountains and 
Would, wha, Bills, the Engliſh formerly call'd Woulds ; on 
in Engliſh, Which account an antient Gloſſary interprets the 
Alps of Italy, the Woulds of Italy.) Upon theſe 
hills are fed large flocks of ſheep, with the whi- 
teſt Wool, having long necks and ſquare bodies, 
by reaſon, as is ſuppoſed, of their hilly and ſhort 
paſture z whoſe fine Wool is much valued in fo- 
reign Parts. Under the ſide of theſe hills, as it 
were in a neighbourhood, together, lie the fol- 
lowing places, remarkable for their Antiquity. 
Campden, commonly call'd Camden, a noted 
market-town, where (as John Caſtor avers) all 
the Kings of the Saxon Race had a Congreſs in 
the year 639, to conſult how to carry on the 
mT. 


Campden. 


— 


in William the 1 time, was in the Ieq. 2 Ed. 2. 
ſſeſſion of Hugh Earl of Cheſter, and from 
is fp deſcended by Nicholas de Albeniaco, 
to Roger de Somery. 7 is a market- town, 
famous for Stockings. It gave the title of Viſ- 
count to Sir Baptiſt Hicks, 4 Car. 1. who was 
a great Benefactor to this place, by erecting an 
Alms-houſe, rebuilding the market place, and 
annexing the Impropriation of Winfryth in Dor- 
ſetſhire, for the augmentation of the Vicaridge. 
He built here a curious Houſe near the Church 
(which was burnt in the late Civil Wars, leſt it 
ſhould be a garriſon for the Parliament ;) and 
lies bury'd in the ſouth Ile of the Church, which 
is adorn'd with ſuch noble monuments of mar- 
ble, as equal, if not exceed, moſt in England. 
He gave in his life-time ten thouſand Pounds 
to charitable uſes, as his Epitaph mentions 
and leaving only two daughters, the honour 
deſcended to the Lord Noe!, by marrying the 
eldeſt of them : whoſe poſterity were after- 
wards created Earls of Gainſborough. Beyond 
Camden, on a riſing ground, is Ebburton, where ꝑpburton. 
the Lord Chancellour Forteſcue lies buried ; but 
his Monument was not erected till the year 
1677.] Adjoyning to Camden, is Weſton, of no 
great Antiquity. * Hales + heretoforea moſt flou- xj. Cam- 
riſhing Abbey, built by Richard Earl of Corn- den places 


wal and King of the Romans, and famous for here the houſe 
its ſcholar Alexander de Hales, a great maſter . 6 


of the knotty and more ſubtile ſort of School- miftake for 
divinity ; [unleſs it be true, what we find in en in 
his Epitaph, in the Cordeliers Church in Pa- ag i 
ris, that he dy'd 1245, a year before this Abbey 1 n 
was begun. For the foundation was laid in the f Not long 
year 1246 ; and when it was dedicated, the King, face, C. 
Queen, and Court, were all preſent at the So- 
lemnity. There are now but ſmall remains of 
it, only a neat cloyſter; the reſt being turn'd 
into a fair houſe, now in the poſſeſſion of Wil- 
liam Lord Tracy of | Toddington two miles| See below, 
off, where alſo he has a ſtately houſe, the ſeat 
of his Anceſtors. ] 
Sudley, formerly Sudleagh, a beautiful caſtle, 2 
heretofore the ſeat of Giles Bruges Baron Ke Lal C. 
Chandos, whoſe grandfather John was honour'd B icons of 
by Queen Mary with that title, [and whoſe no- Chandos. 
ble and generous Deſcendant, James Bridges, 
hath been lately advanced to the honour of 
Duke of Chandois ;] becauſe + they derive _ 
their pedigree from the antient family of Chan- + He derived 
dos: Of which, there flouriſh'd, in the reign his, C. 
of King Edward the third, John Chandos, Viſ- 
count St. Saviours in France, eminent for his 
ſervices, and great ſucceſs, in war. The former 
Lords and Inhabitants, hence call'd Barons 
of Sudley, were of an antient Engliſh Race, 
deducing their original from Goda the daughter 
of King Ethelred, whoſe ſon Ralph Medantinus 
Earl of Hereford, was the father of Harold 
Lord of Sudley. His Poſterity continued here 
a long time, till, the iſſue- male being extinct, 
the heireſs married William Butler of the fa- 
mily of Vem, and brought him a ſon named 
Thomas. He was father of Ralph, Lord High 
Treaſurer of England, whom Henry the fixth 
created Baron of Sudley, and who new-built 
this caſtle ; [the beſt part of which is now 
pulled down; as the neat Church here was rui- 
ned in the Civil Wars.] His ſiſters were mar- 
ried into the families of Northbury and Belknape; 
by which the Eſtate was in a little time divided 
into ſeveral Families. | 

Hard by this, is Toddington, where the Traces, 
of a worſhipful and antient family, have long 


Barons of 
Sudley. 


Toddington. 


flouriſhed, and formerly received many favours 


from the Barons of Sudley. But how, in the 
48 
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Winchel- 


Ivy-Caftle. 


Brimesfield, Lower in the County lieth Brimesfield, where 
Gifford: Ba-the Giffords were formerl 


Foſſe-way. 
Lemington. 


Stow on the bury.) Thence it goes by Stow on the Would, 


Would. 


death, his bod 


out ranſom. | 


25 
to the Church of Worceſter, theſe words, Ed- 
* Adquilitor.yic ffrnamed Streona, that is, the * Acquirer, who 


England, joyned the Sheriffdom of Winchelcombe, 


Anceſtors lived long here, very courteouſly be- 
ſtow'd upon me. [The place belongeth now 


ſeems to have been a place of ſome note, as well 
by the name, as by the tracks of Houſes which 


firſt Retormation of Religion, William Tracy 
Lord of this place, was cenſured after his 
being dug-up and burn'd 
ublickly, for ſome flight words in his laft 
ill, which thoſe times call'd heretical ; or 
how, in preceding times, another William Tra- 
cy imbrued his hands in the blood of Thomas 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury; Eccleſiaſtical Wri- 
ters have told us at large, and it is no part 
my buſineſs to relate, Winchelcomb is allo ſeat- 
ed here, a populous town, where Kenulph the 
Mercian King erected a Monaſtery, and, on 
the day of its conſecration, freely ſet at liberty 
Edbricth King of Kent, then his priſoner, with- 


It is ſcarce credible, in what great repute 
this Monaſtery was, for the ſake of the reliques 
of King Kenelm, a child of ſeven years old, 
whom his ſiſter privately murder'd to gain the 
inheritance ; and who by that Age was put into 
the Catalogue of Martyrs. [There are ſcarce any 
ruins viſible, either of the Abbey, or of that which 
was call'd Iuy-Caſtle, or of St. Nicholas Church 
that ſtood in the eaſt part of the town. The 
Inhabitants made planting of Tobaco their chief 
buſineſs,” which turn'd to good account; till, 
reſtrain'd by the 12 Car. 2, they decay'd by 
little and little, and are now generally poor. ] 
The neighbourhood of this place was former! 
reckon'd as a County or Sheriffdom by it ſelf; 
for we find in an antient manuſcript 


under Ethelred, and for ſome time after under Cnute 
or Canute, prefided and reigned as Viceroy over all 


which was then entire within it ſelf, to the County 
of Glaceſter. | 


Lords; [(of which 
Family, John Gifford Lord of this place, founded 
Gloceſter-hall in Oxford, for the Monks of Glo- 
ceſter.)]) To them, by marriage with the Clif- 
fords, came a plentiful Eſtate; but ſoon after, 
it was carry'd by daughters to the Lords Le 
Strange of Blackmer, the s, and others. 
[This was formerly a place of ſome repute; 


for we find, that Lionel Duke of Clarence had 


a Charter for a weekly Market here on -Tueſ- 
days, and a Fair on the Eve of Corpus Chriſti : 
here was alſo a Priory and a Caſtle; but both 
are vaniſh'd.] F 

\ Theſe places are ſituate among the hills: but 
under the hills, upon the Eaſt-confines of the 
County, I ſaw that famous Roman High-way 
call'd the Fofſe. Out of Warwickſhire it comes 
down by Lemington, where there ſeems to have 


been a Station of the Romans, from the coins | 


which are often plow'd up there; ſome of which, 
Edward Palmer, aninduſtrious Antiquary, whoſe 


to the Family of Fuxon ; the ſame with that 
of Dr. William Juxon, Archbiſhop of Canter- 


which, by its high ſituation, is too much expo- 
ſed to the winds. [It is now a great Market; 
where (as the common Obſervation goes) they 
have but one element, viz. Air; there being 
neither wood, common field, nor water, be- 
longing to the town. It hath an Alms-houſe; 
a Free-ſchool, and a multitude of poor. Here, 
in the year 1645, March 21, the forces of King 
Charles the firſt, being over-power'd, were rou- 
ted by the Parliament-Army. Next, the Foſſe 

oes by Burton, in antient Grants Burgtone; which 


are diſcover'd here, after great Rains. Here 
alſo, the marks of a Camp of large Extent, are 
ſtill-to be ſeen.] Then, by Nortþ-leach, ſo call'd North-leach. 
from the rivulet running by it, [a market-town, 
with a neat Church.. Here is alſo a good Gram- 
mar-ſchool founded by Hugh Weſtwood, Eſq; 

who (as it is commonly 3 came after - 
wards to be low in the world, and deſiring to 


off be Maſter of his own ſchool, was deny d that 


favour by the Truſtees. By a Statute made in 
the * fourth year of King James the firſt, it - Cap. 5. 
was ſettled upon Queen's College in Oxford. 
Near which, at Farmington, is an exceeding Farmington. 
large Roman Camp, ' call'd Norbury, eight 
hundred and fifty paces long, and four hundred 
ſeventy three broad: The works are ' ſingle, 
and not very high: it is now a Corn- field; and 
not far from it, weſtward, there is a Barrow.] | 
From North-leach, the Foſſe-way goes to Ciren- Cirenceſter. 
cefter, to which town the river Churn, running 
ſouthward among the hills, and very commodi- 
ous for mills, gave that name. This was a famous 
City of great Antiquity, call'd by Ptolemy Co- Corinium. 
rinium, and by Antoninus Durocornovium, i. e. 
the water Cornovium ; juſt fifteen miles (as he 
alſo obſerves it to be) from Glevum, or Glo- 
cefter. The Britains call'd it Caer-cori and Caer- 
ceri, the Saxons Cynen-cearren, and at this 
day it is call'd Circeſter and Cireiter. The rui- 
nated walls plainly ſhew that it hath been very 
„ for they are ſaid to, have been two 

miles about, That this was a conſiderable place, 
is evident from the Romancoins, chequer'd pave- 
ments, and inſcriptions in marble, dug-up here ; 
(which coming into the hands of ignorant and 
illiterate perſons, have been ſlighted and loft, 
to the great 1 of Antiquities ;) [alſo 
from the | aults of Brick, more late-gy..,, 350. 
ly dug up, ſuch as were in antient times made | 
by the Romans for Baths;] and from thoſe Milita 
Conſular ways of the ſame People, which here of the 
croſs'd each other: Eſpecially, that which was. 
leadeth to Glevum or Gloceſter, is ſtill viſible 
with a high ridge, as far as Bird- lip-bill; and gird-lip. bill 
to a curious obſerver, it ſeems to have been 
paved with ſtone. [From this place alſo a Ro- 
man High-way runs to Cricklade, Stratton-St. 
Margaret, and ſo to Badon and Newbury.] 
The Britiſh Annals tell us, that this City was 
ſet on fire by one Gurmundus, I know not 
what African tyrant; and that he made uſe of 
ſparrows to effect it: whence Giraldus calls it 

City of Sparrows: And from theſe Memoirs, 
Necham writes thus; 


Urbs vires experta tuas, Gurmunde, per annos 
Septem,— CO 


A City that defy'd proud Gurmund's 
ſtrength | 
For ſeven long years. — 


Who this Gurmund was, I confeſs I am ig- 
norant: [(the Author of the Welſh Hiſtory 
makes mention of one Gurmundus an Arch- 
pirate, Captain of the Norwegians, who aſſiſted 
the Saxons :)] The Inhabitants ſhew a mount 
of earth near the town which they ſay Gur- 
mund caſt-up; but they call it Griſmund's 
Tower; [which is to be ſeen on the welſt-ſide, 
and is a ſteep round berry, like a windmill-hill, 
where Men's bones of an unuſual ſize have been 
found, with a round veſſel of Lead, and Se- 
pulchres, with Aſhes and pieces of bones, 
as Leland informs us.] Marianus, an antient 
hiſtorian of good credit, ſays, that Ceaulin 
took this City from the Britains, after he had 
vanquiſh*d their forces at Deorbam, and redu- 
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pores, and repair'd by 


* Mul2as. 


Sapperton. 


ced Gloceſter. For a long time after, it was Rome, and brought over "into England; The 2 


ſubject to the Weſt-Saxons : for we read, how 
Penda the Mercian was defeated by Cinegh/e 
King of the Weſt-Saxons, when he laid ſiege to 
it with a mighty army. But at laſt it came, 
with the whole County, under the r of 
the Mercians, and ſo continued till the Engliſh 
Monarchy began : under which, it was grievoul- 
ly harraſſed by the incurſions of the Danes, poſſi- 
bly by that Gurmen the Dane whom hiſtorians 
call brus and Gurmundus, Now, ſcarce the 
fourth part within the walls is inhabited ; -the 
reſt being paſture-grounds, and the ruins of 
an Abbey, firſt built by the Saxons as is re- 
enry 2; in which, as 
am informed, many of the family of the 
Barons of St. Amand are interred. 
The Caſtle that ſtood there, was razed by 
command of Henry the third, in the firſt 
of his reign. The chief trade of the inhabi- 
tants is in the Woollen Manufacture; and they 
talk much of the great bounty of Richard the 
firſt, who enriched the Abbey, and (as they 
affirm) made them Lords of the ſeven adja- 
cent Hundreds, to hold the ſame in Fee-Farm, 
to have tryal of Cauſes, and to have the * for- 
feitures, amercements, and other profits ariſing 
thence, to their own uſe. [Which Hundreds 
have been ſince veſted in Sir Robert Atkyns 
Kniz ht of the Bath, Lord chief Baron of the 
Ever. whoſe Deſcendants have a fair ſeat 
and eſtate at Sapperton near this place; and whoſe 
Family hath been very eminent in the Law; 
the father and two ſons, having fat Ju in 
Weſtminſter-hall, ſince the year 1660.] More- 
over, [as to the Town,] King Henry the fourth 
_-”_ them certain privileges, for their 
ervices againſt Thomas Holland Ear 


cer Earl of Gloceſter, and others, who, bei 


him; and being 


deprived of their honours, conſpired agai 


men, ſome of them were inſtantly flain, and 
the reſt. beheaded. [Here was a Church of Pre- 


bendaries before the Conqueſt; but of whoſe 


1 Hin. MS, 


foundation, is unknown. Rumbaldus (as + Le- 
land affirms) Chancellour to Edward the Con- 


feſſor, was Dean of this place, and bury'd heie. 


They have had three Parochial-Churches, St. 


Cecilias's, St. Lawrence's, and St. Jobn's; which 
laſt is a very fair one, and the preſent Pariſh- 
Church. It hath in it five Chaples: that of St. 
Mary's was very conſiderable; and of the Perqui- 
ſites of it, there is a large account in the MSS. 
of Sir William Dugdale in Oxford. The body of 
the Church is new work, ſaid to be built by 
Thomas Ruthall Biſhop of Durham, a native of 
this place, whoſe Arms impal'd with thoſe of 
the Biſhoprick of Durham, are to be ſcen 
in it. But notwithſtanding that, he could not 
be the Founder; for there is a Tomb for Sir 
William Nottingham 1427; whereas the Biſhop 
dy'd not till 1524, and the Regiſter of St. 
Mary's Chapel was made 1460. Leland indeed 
has told us, that Aveling, the Biſhop's Aunt, 
gave one hundred Pounds to the building of the 
goodly porch there; and his other relations 
contributed to the finiſhing of it. In this town 


are two fine Seats, the one belonging to Allen 


Fairford. 


Lord Bathurſt, and the other (which was the 
ſite of the Abbey) to Thomas Maſters Eſq;. 
Beyond Cirenceſter, lieth Fairford, where the 
fine Church was built by John Tame Eſq;. He 


' dyed the 8th of May 1 500, and lies bury'd here. 


Ak. p. 433. 


The Church is particularly remarkable, on ac- 
count of the painted Glaſs, which the Founder 


(a Merchant) took in a Prize-ſhip bound for 


year | Latin Univerſity. Whereas, || if they had un- 


here ſecured by the Townſ- ff 


— 


Windows are twenty eight in number, and the 
Paintings (which were deſign'd by Albert Darel, 

an eminent Italian Maſter) repreſent the 
Hiftories of the Old and New Teſtamenc ; 

together with the Fathers, Martyrs, and Per- 

ſecutors of the Church. (The ſame on is 

laid alſo to have built Rendcombe- Church, which Rendcombe- 
place is now the habitation of Sir 7obn Gayſe Church. 
Baronet, where he hath made him a pleaſant 

ſeat.) The Tames were poſſeſſed of this place 

by the Attainder of Nevil Earl of Warwick, 

and here was a houſe on the north · ſide of the 

Church call'd FWarwick-Court ;, but ſince, there warwick- 
hath been built a rieat houſe, more remote Court. 
from the Church. Near which, is Lechlade, , 11.4 
turn'd by the Monkiſh Writers into Latinlade, 4 
to ſupport their forged notion of its being a 


derſtood their own original language, they would 2 
eaſily have perceiv'd that the name implies no to the X. 
more than the River Lech's unlading it ſelf there, Scriptores, un- 
into the Thames. To the Vicarage of this = 2 1 
place, Lawrence Bathurſt Eſq; the Impropria- Cp £1 
tor, gave the whole Rectory Impropriate, to the 

value of two hundred 1 Pounds per ann. 

by Will bearing date September 16. 1670; to 

the end, the ſame may be reſtored, and enjoyed, as 

I conceive in right the ſame ought to be, by the Vi- 
cars, Rettors, or Incumbents, of the ſaid Church of 

Leteblade and their Succeſſors for ever; as the words 

of the Will are. Out of the ſaid Eſtate of the 

"hy there are alſo other Charities annually - 

paid. 


The river Churne, 28 leſt Cyrenceſter 
Y 


the 
af- 


the antients did of Euphrates in the Eaſt, 
it both plants and waters Britain. The poetical 
deſcription of its head or fountain, taken out 
of the Marriage of Tame and Js, I have here 


added; which you may read or omit, as you 
pleaſe. - 


Lanigeros qua lata greges Cotſwaldia paſcit 
Creſcit & & as ala, _—_ Da i 
Haud procul a I Foſſa longo ſpelunca receſſu + poſſe· way 
Cernitur, abrupti ſurgente crepidine clivi: . : 
Cujus inauratis reſplendent limina topbis, 

Atria tegit ebur, tedtumque Gagate Bri- 
tanno | 

Emicat, alterno ſolidantur pumice poſtes. 

Materiam ſed vincit opus, ceduntque labori 

Artifici tophus, pumex ebur, atque Gagates. 
Pingitur hinc vitrei moderatrix Cynthia 

regni . 

Paſſibus obliquis volventia ſydera luſtrans : 

Oceano tellus conjundta marita marito 

Illinc celatur, fraternaque flumina Ganges, 

Nilus, Amazonius, tractuſgue binominis 

Neri, 5 
Vicini & Rheni, ſed & his intermicat auro 

Vellere Phrymæo dives, redimitaque ſpicis 

Clara triumphatis erecta Britannia Gal- N 

lis, &c. 

Undo ſo hic ſolio refidet regnator aquarum 
Iſis, fuminea qui majeſtate verendus 
Ceruleo gremio reſupinat prodigus urnam, 
Intonſos crines ulvis & arundine cinctus, 

Cornua 
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Diſpergunt lucem, exa in pectore barba 
* 25 Hilla corpore gutte : 


- * 7 oy, toto 
E Jalientis aquæ prorumpunt 
* N liquidis penetralibus 
(3+ 1? 1 t, , a , | 
Pulurimus & cygnus niveis argenteus alis 
Pervolitat circum, &c. | 


undiqut venæ. 


undique lu- 


Where Cotfwold's hillocks fam'd for weighty 


Sheep, | 
Their * courſe to the Dobunians keep; 
Bb the great Foſſe, a ſpacious plain there 
9 5 . . 
Where broken cliffs the ſecret top diſguiſe. 
Huge free · tones neatly carv'd adorn the 


- gate, 
The porch with ivory ſhines, the roof with 
eat, 
"AF rows of pumice in the poſts «| 
er. Pal | 
But 9 yields to art: the workman's 
{kill 


Does free-ſtone, ivory, pumice, jeat excell. 
Here wand'ring Cynthia, arbitreſs o'th' 


main, i 
Guides the dark ſtars with her refulgent 


train. | , : 
There Earth and Ocean their Embraces 
join, 
15 Here Ganges, Danube, Thermadon, and 
Rhine, ks | 
And fruitful Nile in coſtly ſculpture 
—_—. 
Above the reſt great Britain fits in ] 
ſtate , 
With golden fleeces cloath'd and crown'd 
with wheat, 
And Gallick ſpoils lie trampled at her 
feet, Sr. * 


Here auful Ils fills his liquid throne; 
e whom Britiſh ſtreams their Monarch 
own. Wn ; 

His never wearied hands a ſpacious urn 
Down on his azure boſom gravely turn, 
And flaggs and reeds his unpoll'd locks 

e : 
Each waving horn the ſubject ſtream” ſup- 
plies, 


And grateful light darts from his ſhining 
mM | 


yes. 
His grizzly beard all wet hangs dropping 
down, 
And guſhing veins in wat'ry chanels run. 
The little Eh in joyful numbers crowd, 
And filver ſwans fly o'er the cryſtal flood, 
And clap their ſnowy wings, &c. 


| Earls of Glo- As to the Earls of Gloceſter; ſome have ob- 
ceſter. truded upon us William Fitz-Euſtace for the 
firſt Earl. Who he was, I have not yet found 

in my reading; and I believe there never was 

ſuch a man: but what I have obſerv'd, I will 

not conceal from the Reader. [Eldol the Bri- 
+ Dogd. Ba- tain is | ſaid to have had the title of Earl of 
ron. p. 1. Gloceſter in the year 461; and Stwayne, eldeſt 
| ſon to Godwin Earl of Kent, to have had the 
ſame honour.] It is faid [alſo] that about the 

5 Norman Invaſion, one Bitbhric a Saxon was Lord 
Hiſt. Monaſt of Gloceſter, againſt whom Maud the wife of 
Tewkesbury. William the Norman was highly exaſperated, 
for his contempt of her beauty (for. he had be- 

fore refus'd to marry her,) and ſo, maliciouſly 

contrived his ruin; and when he was caſt into 

priſon, his eſtate was granted by the Conque- 

ror, 'to Robert the ſon of Haimon of Curboyle 
Fitz-Haimon in Normandy, commonly called Fitz Haimon; 


N 


* 


eee Cana Dec, Tabel mie Y. 


nour conferred u 


— 


Who receroing 2 View on the bead with 7 Gale, Tv 
7 00 while diftrafted- His daughter Mabel Gvil: Malm, 


(by others call'd Sybil), was married to Robert 
natural fon of King Henry the firſt, who was 
made nit Earl of Gloceſter, and by the com- 
mon writers of that age is call'd Conſul of Glo- 
ceſter, a perſon, above all others in thoſe times, 
of a great and undaunted ſpirit, who was ne- 
ver diſmayed by misfortunes ; and who per- 
formed many heroick and difficult Exploits, 
with mighty honour, in the cauſe of his Siſter 
Maud againſt Stephen the Uſurper of the 
Crown of England. His ſon William ſucceeded 
in the honour, whoſe. three daughters convey'd 
it to many families. The eldeſt, Iſabella, 


brought this title to Fobn the ſon of King Hen- 


2 the ſecond ; but when he had poſſeſs'd him- 

elf of the throne, he procured a divorce from 

her, and fold her for twenty thouſand marks to 

Geoffry de Mandeville ſon of Geoffry, ſon of 

Peter Earl of Eſex, and created him Earl of Pat. 15. 

Gloceſter. He being dead without iſſue, A- Joan. K. 4. 

maric ® ſon to the Earl of Eureux had this ho- pcm. 
pon him, as being born of Ma- 

bel the youngeſt daughter of Earl William afore- 

ſaid. But Almaric dying alſo without iſſue, the 

honour came to Amicia the ſecond daughter, 

who being married to Richard de Clare Earl of f r of ©, 

Hartford, was mother to Gilbert de Clare Earl ceſter and 


| of Gloceſter ; whoſe ſon Richard, and his Hertford. 


andſon Gilbert 2, and great grandſon Gil- 
rt 3 (who was kilPd in the Battle of Ster- 
ling in Scotland) ſucceſſively inherited this ti- 
tle. But, in the minority of Gilbert 3, Ralph 
de Monthermer, who had clandeſtinely marry'd 
the widow of Gilbert 2, and || daughter of | Called 5- 
Edward the firſt, did for ſome time enjoy the ana D Acres, 
title of Earl of Gloceſter. -<,"— hap 
But when Gilbert arrived at the age of twenty | 
one years, he claimed the title, and was ſum- 
moned to ſerve in Parliament among the Ba- 
Rag . Gilbert 3, who died without iſſue, | 
e Spencer or Spencer jun. is by writers 
ſtiled Eail of Glocefter in right of his wife, eg 
who was the eldeft ſiſter of Gilbert 3. But helife of Ed. 2. 
being hanged by the Queen and her Lords in 
ſpight to Edward 2, whoſe favourite he was, 
Hugh de Audley, who had married the other 
ſiſter, by the favour of Edward 3, obtained this 
honour. After whoſe death King Richard 2. 
erected this title into a Dukedom, of which 
there were three Dukes, with one Earl between, 
3 to all of them it was unfortunate and 
Thomas of Woodſtock Earl of Buckingham, the 
youngeſt ſon of King Edward the third, was pukes of 
the firſt who was dignify'd with the title of Gloceſter. 
Duke, but preſently depriv'd of. it, by King 
Richard the ſecond. For being an ambitious 
man, and of an unquiet Spirit, * Was, by or- 
der of the King, ſurpriſed and ſent to Calis, 
and there ſmother'd with a Feather-bed; ha- 
ving defore made a confeſſion under his hand 
(as appears in the Parliament-Rolls) that, by 
virtue of a Patent which he had extorted from 
the King, he had arrogated to himſelf Regal 
Authority, appeared armed in the King's pre- 
ſence, contumeliouſly revil'd him, conſulted 
with learned men how he might renounce his 
Allegiance, and entertain'd a deſign to depoſe 
him. For which, after he was dead, he was 
attainted of High Treaſon by Act of Parlia- 
ment. He being thus taken off, the ſame King 
gave the title of Earl of Glocefter, to Thomas de 
Spencer, who, a little after, met with no better 
fate than his great Grandfather Hugh had done; 
for he was + proſecuted by Henry the fourth, and + Exturbatus. 
ignominiouſly degraded, and beheaded at Briſtol. 
] 5 Henry 
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Henry che fifth. created his brother Humphrey boch by right of inheritance and of election z 
the 


ond Duke of Gloceſter, who us'd to ſtile 
himſelf, Son, Brother, and Uncle of Kings, Duke 
of Gloceſter, Earl of Pembroke, and Lord High 
Chamberlain of England. He was a great Friend 


and Patron of his Country, and of Learning; 


# Third and 


but by the contrivance of a woman, he was 
taken off at St. Edmunds-bury. The“ third 
Duke was Richard the third, brother of King 
Edward the fourth, who, having inhumanly mur- 
ther'd his Nephews, uſurp'd the Throne, 
which within . ſpace of two years he loſt 
with his life in a pitch'd battle, and found by 
ſad experience, That uſurped Power is never 


laſting. 


Concerning this laſt Duke of Gloceſter, and his 
firſt acceſſion to the Crown, gave me leave to 
act the part of an Hiſtorian fie a while, which 
I ſhall preſently lay aſide again, as not being 
ſufficiently qualified for ſuch an Undertaking. 

When he was declared Protector of the King- 
dom, and had his two young Nephews, Ed- 


and that, for the love which he bore to his na- 


tive Country, he would lend his helping hand, 
| "OY 

to ſave and protect it from imminent ruin. 
Which if he performed, they promis'd him all 
faith, duty, and affiſtance ; otherwiſe, they were 
reſoly*d to endure the utmoſt extremity, rather 
than ſuffer themſelves to be brought into the 
bonds of a diſhonourable ſlavery, from which 
at preſent they were freed. This humble Peti- 
tion was preſented to him, before he accepted. 
the Crown; afterwards it was alſo offered in 


of, and by their authority it was. enacted and 
declared (in a multitude of words, as the cuſtom 


of England, and by a moſt laudable Cuſtom, 
Richard, after a lawful Election, Inauguration 
and Coronation, was, and is the true and 
| undoubted King of England, &c. and that 
the inheritance of theſe Kingdoms rightfully 
belongs to the heirs of his body lawfully be- 


ward the fifth King of England, and Richard| gotten : and, to uſe the very words of the ori- 
Duke of York, in his power, he began to aim at 


the Crown; and by a profuſe liberality, . 
gravity mixed with ſingular affability, profound 
wiſdom, and impartial Juſtice to all people, 
joyn'd with many ſubtle devices, he procured 
the affections of all, and particularly gained the 
Lawyers to his ſide; and ſo managed the mat- 
ter, that an humble Petition was preſented to 
him in the name of the Eſtates of the Realm, 
in which they earneſtly pray'd, That, for the 


inal Record, It was ena#ed, decreed and declar d, 
5 authority of Parliament, that all and ſingular the 
Contents of the aforeſaid Bill, are true and undoubt- 
ed; and the ſame our Lord the King, with the aſ- 
ſent of the three Eſtates of the Realm, and the 
authority aforeſaid, doth pronounce, decree, and 
declare to be true and undoubted. 

I have explained theſe matters ſomewhat 
more largely, that it may be underſtood how 
far the power of a Prince, pretended godlineſs, 


publick good of the Kingdom, and ſafety of | ſubtle arguings of Lawyers, hope, fear, deſire 


the People, he would accept the Crown, and 
thereby ſupport his tottering Country, and not 
ſuffer it to fall into utter ruin; which, with- 


of changes, and fair and ſpecious pretences, may 
prevail againſt all right and juſtice, even in the 
great and wiſe aſſembly of the Nation. But 


out reſpect to the laws of Nature, and thoſe of | the ſame cannot be ſaid of this Richard, as was 
the eſtabliſh'd Government, had been harraſſed 


and perplexed with civil wars, rapines, mur- 


.ders, and all other ſorts of miſeries, ever ſince 


4 Philtris pel- 
ku, 


Edward the fourth, his brother, + being en- 
chanted with love-potions, had contracted 
that unhappy match with Elizabeth Grey widow, 
without the conſent of Nobles, or publication 
of Banns, in a clandeſtine manner, and not in 
the face of the Congregation, contrary to 
the laudable cuſtom of the Church of England; 
and what was worſe, after he had contracted 
himſelf to the Lady Eleanor Butler, daughter 


to the Earl of Shrewſbury; from whence it 


was apparent, that his marriage was un- 
lawful, and that the iſſue proceeding thence 


muſt be illegitimate, and not capable of inhe- 


riting the Crown. Moreover, ſince George Duke 
of Clarence, ſecond brother of Edward the fourth, 
was by Act of Parliament attainted of High 
Treaſon, and his children excluded from all 
right of ſucceſſion, none could be ignorant that 
Richard remained the fole and undoubted heir 
of the Crown; who, being born in England, 


they knew would heartily conſult the good of 


his native Country ; and of whoſe birth and 
legitimacy there was not the leaſt queſtion or 
diſpute: whoſe wiſdom alſo, juſtice, gallantry 
of mind, and warlike exploits valiantly per- 
formed for the good of the Nation, together with 
his noble Extraction gas deſcended from the royal 
race of England, France, and Spain) they were 
very well acquainted with, and fully underſtood. 
Wherefore having ſeriouſly weigh'd and conſi- 
der'd theſe and many other reaſons, they did 
freely, voluntarily, and unanimouſly, according 
to their Petition, elect him to be their King, 


and with prayers and tears, did, out of the great 


confidence they had in him, _— beſeech 

him to accept of the Kingdoms of England, 

N 8 Ireland, which were doubly his, 
ol. I. 


of Galba, That he had been thought fit for 
Empire, had he not reigned; for Galba, after 
he was ſettled in the Empire, deceived all Mens 
expectations; but this had been moſt worthy of 
a Kingdom, had he not aſpired to it by wicked 
ways: ſo that in the opinion of the wiſe, he is 
to be reckoned in the number of bad Men, but 
of good Princes. But I muſt not forget that I 
am a Chorographer, and ought therefore to lay 
aſide the Hiſtorian. „ | 

Henry, third ſon to King Charles the firſt, 


unmarry'd the 13th of September 1660. Since 
which time, this title lay vacant, till William, 
ſon of George Prince of Denmark, was created 
Duke of this place; a Royal Youth, who was 
adorned with extraordinary Endowments of Na- 
ture, and had arrived to a variety of Knowledge 
and Learning, rarely, if ever ſeen in ſuch 
tender years. ] | 


There are in this County 280. Pariſhes. 


More rare Plants growing wild in Gloceſter- 
| ſhire. | 


Androſemum Campoclarenſe Col. Matthioli 
Park. quoad deſer. Hypericon elegantiſſimum 
non ramoſum, folio lato F. B. Aſcyron ſeu Hy- 
pericum bifolium glabrum non perforatum C. B. 
Elegant broad-leav'd imperforate S. Jobns-wort. 
On St. Vincent's rock near Briſtol. | 

Aſparagus paluſtris Ger. Marſh- Aſparagus or 
Sperage, corruptly calPd Sparrow-graſs. See the other 
Synonymes in Cornwall Cat. In Appleton-meadow a- 


ple do gather the buds or young ſhoots, and ſell them 
in the markets at Briſtol, much cheaper than our 
Garden- kind is fold in London, Park. p. 455. This 

4 Þ ſhould 


the great Council of the Nation, and approved 


is) That by the Laws of God, Nature, and 


born 1639, was Duke of Gloceſter, and dy'd 


bout two miles from Briſtol: where the Country-peo- 


22 —— 8 


— — — 


ſhould ſeem rather to be the common"or manured Af. 
paragus growing wild, than the maritime: which 
differs from it, though growing in the ſame place, in 
having thicker leaves and à better taſte. Mag- 
nol 5 


The Bon- tree. At Bortpell in Coteſtuold. As I. find 
in ſome notes communicated to me by my bonoured 


end My. John Aubrey. | 
8 pumila Bellidis folio Alpina Ger. 


emac. Plantula Cardamines alterius æmula Park. | My 
Naſturtium Alpinum Bellidis folio minus C. B. 


Sinapi ilum Bellidis folio Cluſio F. B. Dai- 
e. lebv l Ladies-ſmack. Found by Mr. Newton on 
St. Vincent's-rock near Briſtol. 

Ceterach, five Aſplenium & Scolopendria. 
Spleenwort or Miltwaſt. About St. Vincent"s-rock 


among the heaps of ſtones plentifully : and an many 


walls about Briſtol. 


Hyacinthus Autumnalis minor. Small Au- 
tumnal Hyacinth. On the ſame St. Vincent"s-rock. 
See the Synonymes in Cat. Cornm. 

Malva arborea marina noſtras, Park. Engliſh 
Sea-tree-mallow. On an Iſland call'd Dinney, three 


miles from Kings-road, and five miles from Briſtol. 


Park. p. 306. | 
Peucedanum minus Park. C. B. Phytop. pumi- 
lum Ger. Peucedani facie puſilla planta Lob. Se- 
linum montanum pumilum Cluſii, foliis Foeni- 
culi aut Peucedani, flore albo, ſemine Selini 
J. B. Rock-Parſley. On St. Vincent s roct, near 
Briſtol. 
| Rubia Sylveſtris Park. See the other Syno- 
nymes in Devon. Cat. Wild-madder. On St. Vin- 
cent*s-rock. This hath been miſtaken for the common 


: * 
Buxus arboreſcens Park. Buxus Ger. J. B. 


| Sedum minus © rupe 5. Vincentii. Small 
Sengrene of St. Vincent*s-rock. The title direds. 
to the place. 2 | 


To theſe I ſhall add, 


Anemone tuberoſa radice Phyt. Brit. Knobby- 
rooted Anemony or Wind-flower, ſaid to grow on 
| Coteſwold-hills near Black-Burton, and ts be 4 
great ornament to thoſe barren hills; by Mr. Heaton. 
learned and inquiſitive friend Mr. Edward 
d ſought it there in vain. 3.83 
ippoſelinum Ger. emac. Hippoſelinum ſeu 
Smyrnium vulgare, Park. Macerone, quibuſdam 
Smyrnium ; ſemine magno nigro F. B. Hippo- 
ſelinum Theophraſti, vel Smyrnium Dioſtori - 
dis C. B. Alexanders. On the rocks at Becbley 
gong down to Aſt-ferry. 

aſturtium montanum annuum tenuiſſimè 
diviſum. Finely-cut annual Mountain Creſſe. 
Brought to Mr. Bobert from St. Vincent"s-rock, 
near Goram's-Chair in the Pariſh of Henbury, three 
miles from Briſtol. It is ſomething © agreeable to 
the Naſturtium Alpinum tenuiſfime diviſum ſepti- 
mum C. B. 
Allium Holmenſe ſphæriceo capite, Scorodo- 
praſſum primum Cluſii Ger. emac.. Allium ſphæ- 
riceo capite, folio latiore, ſive Scorodopraſſum 
alterum C, B. Great round-headed Garlick of the 
Holms-Ifland. Found plentifully growing in the 
ſaid Iſland in the Severn-Sea by Mr. Newton. 

Sedum minus fruticoſum C. B. Vermicula- 
ris frutex minor Ger. fruticoſa altera Park. An 
Cuh ſpecies, ſeu Vermicularis marina arboreſ- 
cens 7. B. Shrub-ſtone-crop or Glaſs-wort : 


manured Madder, from which it is ſpecifically di- 
flint. 


ä 
— —— 


Janos by Lobel growing plentifully in the Holms- 
Hand. | 


— — 


HE County of Oxford, call'd 
by the Saxons [ Oxnapond- 
rene, Oxenpondycyne, and] Ox- 
enxonorchyre, commonly Ox. 
Feradſbire; did, as I obſerved 
— before, belong to the Dobuni, 
land by its ſituation (particularly to the 
north-eaſt, at Ot more and the adjacent places) 
exactly anſwers the original of the name 
Dobuni, as being lot and level. On the weſt, 
it borders upon Gloceſterſbire; on the ſouth, 


where it is broadeſt, the river %s divides 


® Are, C. 


it from Barkſhirez on the eaſt it is bound- 


ed by Bucks; and upon the north, where it 


ends as it were in a cone, on the one fide it 


has Nortbamptonſbire, and on the other Warwick- 
ſhire. It is a rich and fertile Country ; the 
lower parts are cultivated into pleaſant fields 
and meadows, and the hills * were cover'd 
with great ſtore of woods, [till the late Civil 
Wars, in which it was deſtroyed to ſuch a de- 
gree, that few places (except the Chi/tern-coun- 
try) can anſwer that character at preſent ; 
Fuel in thoſe parts being ſo ' ſcarce, that it is 
commonly ſold by weight, not only in Oxford, 
but other Towns in the northern parts of the 
Shire.] Nor is it only fruitful in graſs and 
corn, but abounds with all ſorts of game both 
for hunting and hawking, and rivers well ſtock'd 
with fiſh. ¶ But though moſt parts of it bear 
corn very well, its greateſt glory is the abun- 
dance of meadows and paſtures, to which the 
Rivers add both pleaſure and convenience. For 
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OXFORDSHIRE. 


| beſides the five more conſiderable ones, the 
Thames, 1/is, Cherwell, Evenlode, and Windruſb, 
T it has at leaſt threeſcore and ten of an infe- + Plot, p. 18 
riour rank, without including the ſmaller 
brooks.] The e (*afterwards call'd Tamiſis) e See this 
in a long courſe-waſheth the ſouth-ſide of this confuted in 
County. Cherwell, a ſmall river abounding with“ i. 
fiſh, after it has divided this ſhire for ſome 
ſpace from that of Northampton, flows gently 
through the middle of the County, and di- 
vides it as it were into two equal Parts. The 
river Tame waters and. fructifies the eaſtern 
parts; till at laſt both theſe rivers, with ſeve- 
7 other little ſtreams, are receiv'd into the 

5. 

The Vs, when it has juſt touch'd upon Wilt- 
ſhire, is, at its firſt entrance into this County, 
ſtraiten'd by. Redcot-bridge ; whence it paſſes by 1 
Bablac, famous for Robert de Vere the great Earl bridge. 
of Oxford, Marqueſs of Dublin, and Duke of Bablac. 
Ireland; who, being highly in favour and au- 
thority with King Richard the ſecond, and for 
that reaſon no leſs envied and hated by his 
Fellow-Barons, has taught us this leſſon, That 
no. power has force enough to ſecure thoſe 
who enjoy it. For he, being here defeated in 
a ſkirmiſh with the Nobles, was conſtrain'd to 1387. 
take the river, and ſwim for his life, which 
was the ſad cataſtrophe of all his greatneſs and 
glory: for he preſently fled the Realm, and 
died in baniſhment; [being ſtruck by a wild 
Boar in hunting, of which wound he expired at 
Lovain Azn. 1392. Three years after, his bo- 
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Minſtet-Lo- hence, the Vindruſb runs to Minſter-Lovel, here- 


Lovel a Ba- Chamberlain to King Richard the third, who 


: 
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dy was brought over into 


and, and, .by| wide was grandinother to Henry, the Arlt Lor 
the care and expence of the ings ſolemnly] Norris. Falling hence, the 7/5 — 
inter d at Colne in Eſſex.] In the Poem of the] Y/Þitney an antlent town, which before the con- 
- _ marriage of Tame and Js we have theſe verſes| queſt longed to the Bifliop of Winchifter , lier. 
of him: ; 8 [being give by Alwin, Biſhop thereof (among. | 
| the other Manours, beſtowed upon that Church) IId. Dorſet- 
ic Verus notiſimus apro, on account of Emma's being cleared, by Fire- —_ 
Dum dare terga negat virtus, & tendere Ordeal, of the charge of Adultery with him. 
contra In the year 1171, it was given by Henry Biſhop 
Non finit invite rectrix tia mentis; of that See, to his new. founded Hoſpital of Lieger· book 


Undique dum reſonat repetitis idlibus umbo, 
 Tinnitiique ſtrepit circum ſua tempora caſſis, 
Se dedit in fluvium, fluvius lætatus & illo 

Hoſpite, ſuſcepit ſalvum, ſalvumque remifit. 


Here Oxford's Hero famous for his Boar, 
While Valour prompts behind, and Pru- 
_ dence calls . | 
While claſhing ſwords upon his target 
ſound, 72 | 
And ſhowers of arrows from his breaſt 
rebaund, | ) 
TORS for worſt of fates, undaunted 
oo d, ; | 
And urg'd his Beaſt into the rapid flood : 
The waves in triumph bore him, and we 
proud | 


p 5 
To fink beneath their honourable load. 


After this, the Vs, frequently overflowing 
the lower grounds, receives it firſt addition 
from Windruſb, a ſmall brook, which flows out 
of the Coteſwold, and ſalutes Burford ſtanding 
on the banks of it, in Saxon [| Beongyond, and 
Beonpond, where Cuthred King of of the Welſt- 
Saxons, then tributary to the Mercians, not 
being able to endure any longer the cruelty and 
intolerable Exactions of King Æthelbald, met 
him in the open field with an army [{prodably 
on the place ſtill call'd Battle-edge, weſt of the 
— and beat him; taking his Standard, in 
which, we read, was the pourtraicture of a golden 
Dragon. [Concerning this, Dr. Plot ſays, that 
there has been a Cuſtom in the town, Þ of ma- 
king a Dragon yearly, and carrying it up and 
down the ſtreets in great jollity on Midſummer- 
eve; which ſeems to bear ſome relation to 
what is here ſaid, of Cuthred's taking from 
the enemy a banner whereon was painted a 
golden Dragon : only, to the Towns-men's Dra- 
gon, there is a Giant added; but for what rea- 
fon, it is not known. This place is alſo famous 

for a Council convened here by the Kings E- 
theldred and Berthwald, An. 685, at which, 
Aldhelm Abbot of Malmſbury, afterwards Bi- 
ſhop of Shirburne, being preſent, among many 
others, was commanded by the Synod to write 
a Book againſt the error of the Britiſh Churches 
in the obſervation of Eaſter. Which I the 
rather take notice of here, becauſe Sir Henry 
Spelman calls it only Synodus Merciana, An. 705, 
without fixing any certain place, or the exact 

®* De Pontif, time: whereas both are eri from * Malms- 

lib. 5. bury, and the Leiger-book of that Abbey. ] From 


Windruſh, 
Burford. 
Battle-edge. 


+ Plot, p. 
349- 


vel, 


tofore the ſeat of the Lords Lovel of Ticbemerſb, 

8 who, being deſcended from one Lupel a noble 
Norman, did long bear a conſiderable figure in 
theſe parts, and receiv'd great additions to their 
Fortune, by matches with the heirs-female of 
Tichemerſh, of the Lords Holland, of D'eyncourt, 

and of the Viſcounts Beaumont. But this fa- 
mily was extinct in Francis Viſcount Lovel, Lord 

ron. was baniſh'd by Henry the ſeventh, and at laſt 
ſlain in the battle of Stoke, taking part with 
Lambert the impoſtor Prince. His ſiſter Fridiſ- 


ſign of the holy Croſs. 


l 


St. Croſs. For the ſettling of a F ree-ſchool i dc. Cob. 

at this place, erected and. endowed by Henry 1 

Box, Citizen of London, a particular - Statute b 

paſſed in the 15th year of King Charles the 2d. ] ( 
Near adjoyning, is Coges, the head of the Coges. | 

barony of Arſic, the Lords of which, deſcended Barons of 

from the Earls of Oxford, have been long ſince Arft. 

extinct. Hard by, Wichwood-Foreſt is of a large ,,.. SEP 

extent, and yet the bounds of 'it were once Foreft, : 

much wider : For King Richard the third disfo-. | 

reſted a great part of Wichwood between Wood- ; 

ſtock and Brightſtow, which King Edward the fourth 

had taken into the limits of that Foreſt, as we are 

inform'd by John Rous of Warwick. The Ri- 

vr. Iſis, when it has received the Windruſh, 

paſſes [to Stanton Harcourt, the antient ſeat of 3 

the Harcourts, who are deſcended from 88 he 

Harcourts in Normandy ; and of whom, in 

our time, Sir Simon Harcourt hath been advan- 

ced to the Honour of Baron Harcourt of Stanton 

Harcourt, and alſo to the Office of Lord High 

Chancellor of Great Britain, on account of, his 

extraordinary Ahilities ; more eſpecially, of his 


' 


]] great Knowledge in the Laws and Conſtitution a 


of this Realm. Next, the River goes] to 

Einſham, in Saxon [E onerpam and] Emae- Rin am. 

Tam, formerly a Royal Hill, ſeated among moſt 

delightful meadows. This place [among other Chron Sax. 
Garriſons in thoſe parts,] Cuthwulph the Saxon ann, 571. 

firſt took from the conquer'd Britains; Abel. 

mar a nobleman adorn'd it with & Monaſtery, _ þ 
which Ethelred King of England in the year 

1005 confirmed, calling this in the Charter a 


famous place,] and fignd the priviledge of Liberty 


(to keep the words of the Charter) with the 


But this houſe of Regi- 
on “ was turn'd into a private Seat, which ꝶ be-. Is. © 
long' d to the Earl of Derby. [Here it was alſo, 4 "cdl C. 
that, in the year 1009, the ſame King Ethel- 
red (by the advice of Alphege Archbiſhop of - 
Canterbury, and Wulſtan Arch-biſhop of York) 
held a general Council, wherein many Decrees 
were eſtabliſhed, relating to the government of - 
Church and State: it is call'd by || Sir Henry | Concil. 
Spelman, Anbam.] Below Einſbam, the Even-T. 1. p. 510. 
lode a ſmall rivulet, runs into the Iſis ; which, 
flowing from the Coteſwold, [ firſt ſees Chaſtle- Chaſtleton. 
ton, near which is a Fortification, that the lear- 
ned Dr. Plot imagines might be caſt-up about 
the year 1016, when Edmund Ironſide met Ca- 
nute the Dane; but if that conjecture be built | 
purely upon its being near the Four-ſpire:ſtone, pour - ſhire- 
(which generally, goes for the old bceonpran ttone. 
where the battle was fought) the place of the _ 
battle being (*as it probably ought) remov'd 
from this place, that Opinion is deſtroy'd.] It? See Sheen, 
leaves, in the utmoſt borders of this Coun- Wikſhre. 
ty, a little further from its banks, a great 
monument of Antiquity ; a number of vaſtly 
large Stones plac'd in a circular figure, which 
the Country-people call Rolle rich ſtones, and have Rolle-rich- 
a fond tradition, that they were once Men, and ſtones. 
were turn'd into Stones. The figure of them, 
as rudely drawn a long time ago, I ſhall here 
repreſent to the Reader's eye. = are irre- 
gular and of unequal height, and by the de- 
cays of time are grown ragged and very much 

| | impair'd. 


— — — — 
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wall, with a Croſs or ſomething 
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of them, which lies ja very few fteps farther : five larger Stones: 


the caſt, 127 be which on one fide of the circle art contigu- 


he ſhould 


ve been [ous to one another, they pretend were Knights 


Id have ſeen Long- or Horſemen, and the other common Soldiers; 
But ſee the Draught. | m_ 
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[It is a ſingle Circle of Stones without Epi- 

| les or Architraves, and of no very regular fi- 

+ Aubr. Ms. gure. Except one or two, the reſt of them 

are not above four foot and a half high. What 

the occaſion of this Monument might be, is not 

hinted by any Inſcription upon the Stones, nor 

by any other marks about them: which ſeems 

to make it probable at leaſt, that it was not 

erected in memory of any perſons that were 

bury'd there. For, if ſo, we might expect 

[ See Corn- ( as in other places of this kingdom) to meet 

| Re that _ im- 

lying the deſign, if Chriftian; or, it P 4 

Is Sake 7 od find barrows at ſome ſmall 

„Na SB diſtance. ' Beſides, a curious Antiquary in 

dos, ths theſe parts, making a diligent ſearch, in the 

middle, for ſome Remains which might lead 

us to the firſt deſign, and icularly for bones; 

found himſelf diſappointed. Tho', if we may 

take an eſtimate G this, from another of the 

like nature, the bones (if there are any) may 

| more probably be met with, without the cir- 

® See Wilts, cle “, as they were fround, ſome years ago at a 

ander Het. little diſtance from that at Kyner in Wilthhire, 

and have been formerly found at the famous 
Stone-benge.] | 

+I Bou! f One may then imagin this Monument to 

think, C. have been rais'd in memory of ſome victory ob- 

tain'd here, perhaps by Rollo the Dane, who 

afterward poſſeſs'd himſelf of Normandy. For, 

at the ſame time that he with his Danes and 

_ Normans infeſted England with depredations, 

| we read that the Danes and Saxons had an En- 

At Sherfton gagement at Hokenorton, and another at || Scier- 

in Wilts, V.ftane in Huiccia, which I ſhould take for that 

Wiltfbire. y_ boundary Stone-that ſtands hard by, and 

- - divides four Counties or Shires, for ſo the Saxon 

word Scierſtane plainly intimates. [But others 

alledge, that how true ſoeyer this opinion of 

its being erected in memory of ſome victory, 

may be in the main; yet the relation it has 

to Rollo the Dane, will not agree with the 

engagement either at Hokenorton or Sceorſtan. 

Fa the Saxon-Angials tell us, it was in 876 

that this Rollo made inroads into Normandy, and 

that was after he had been in England ; where- 


Plot. p. 399. 


4 as the battle of Hokenorton was in 917, and that 


RY 
* 


that paſſage of Walfingbam, which tells us of 
the aſſiſtance which Rollo ſent to King Athel- A 
ſtan, and which is inſiſted on by a later Au- 
thor, clearly take away the difficulty: unleſs 
we can ſuppoſe (what is hardly to be imagin'd 
that Rollo could be of age to plunder England 
in the year 875, and to make incurſions into 
Normandy, in 876; and that the ſame Rollo 
ſhould live to aſſiſt King Atbelſtan, who came 
not to the Crown till the year 925. But tho? 
this difficulty did not lie in the way, and the 
matter of fact were ſuppos'd to be true; yet 
unleſs it appear*'d, at the ſame time, that the 
ſuppos'd defeat was in thoſe parts, there' is no- 
thing to ſupport the conjecture, beſides the bare 
affinity of names. NE 203 TS 
The common Story before-mentioned, which 
= current among the People, though it 
upon the whole ridiculous enough, yet 
may it (as we very often find in ſuch traditio- 
nal tales) have ſomething of truth at the bot- 
tom. For why may not that large Stone at a 
little diſtance, which they call e King, be the 
Kong ſtolen, belonging to the Circle of Stones 
rais'd uſually for the Coronation of the Nor- 
thern Kings (as Wormius informs us:) eſpeci- 
ally ſince the learn'd “ Dr. Plot has obſerv'd * See Nat. 
from the ſame Wormius, that this Kongftelen, Hiſt, _ 
though ordinarily in the middle, was ſome- * 
times at a diſtance from the Circle? Not far Abr. MS. 
from hence, in the fields of Stanton Harcourt, 
ſtood two great Stones, call'd the Devils-Coits; 
ſixty five paces diſtant from one another; but 
one of them was taken down, ſeveral years 
ſince, to make a bridge.] | | 
As to Hokenorton, the Inhabitants were former- Hokenorton. 
by ſuch clowns and churls, that it paſs'd into. a 
Proverb, for a rude and ill-bred fellow, to be 
born at Hogs-Norton. But this place is chiefly 
memorable for the fatal ſlaughter of the Fn- 
gliſh in a fight with the Danes, under Edmund 
the elder. [Florence of Worceſter calls it Villa 
Regia, i. e. a Royal Village; and makes the bat- 
tle to be in the year 914, contrary to Bromp- 
ton and Huntingdon, who tell us it was An. 
911, and to the Saxon Chronicle, which has it in | 
917. The barrows of Tadmerton and Hokenor- Nat. Hiſt. 


of Sceorſtan a hundred years after. Nor deen fon, * the former, large and round; the other Oxon. p. 334 


ſmaller - 


* 


D' 


Want] William the Conqueror with this village and 
N many other lands, ſome of which he gave to 
6 Kegil. Of- his ſworn brother Roger Ivery, [(and not Jobn de 
. MS. Eiverio, as Leland, and after him Dugdale, name 
' + -  him3}) and this was afterwards the 'Ba- 
2 St. rony of St. Walery. But this Robert dyii 
without iſſue- male, his Brother Nigel ſucceed 
| 5 e! A * 5 _—_ the Roe was 
egifliry of Founder of. the Mon of Oſney. At length, 
Sab. an heir female of this an f D' oily po 
14 married to Henry Earl or Warwict, by whom 
i ſhe had Thomas Earl of Warwick, who dy'd 
without iſſue in the reign of Henry the third, 
and Margaret who died hkewiſe without iſſue, 
though ſhe had two huſbands, John Mare/cha] 
and Jobn de Pleſſets, both Earls of Warwick. 
Upon this (as the Charter of Donation runs) 
37 Hen 3.Keng Henry the third granted Hochnorton and 
| Cudlingron- to” John de Pleſſets or Pleſſy,, which 
were the tiiberitanceof "Henry DY oily; and Fell into 
the King's hands upon the death.of Margaret Coun- 
teſs of Warwick, wife of the aforeſaid John, as an 
eſcheat of the Lands of the Normans, to have and 
to bold till ſuch time as the Lands of England and 
Normandy ſhould be made common. Burt of this an- 
.cient and honourable Family of D'oily, there 
remains ſtill a branch in this County, who have 
the. honour of being Knights, [and Baronets.] 
Great-Tew. [South from hence, is Great-Tew ; near which 
Nat. Hiſt. was plough'd-up an Opus Teſſellatum, or pave- 
2 P ment cut into ſquares, ſomewhat bigger than 
Dice, and of four different colours, blue, white, 
yellow, and red, all poliſh'd and orderly diſ- 
perſed into works. As was another at Steeple- 
Steeple-Aſton. Aſton hard by, which conſiſted likewiſe of 
ſquares of divers colours, and ſet in curious fi- 
gures; though not cubick, like the former, but 
oblong ſquares. And (to return to the courſe 
of the river Evenlode) at Stunsfield, a ſmall Vil- 
lage two miles from Woodſtoct, was found, in 
the year 1713, a large and entire teſſellated Ro- 
man Pavement, thirty five foot in length, and 
twenty in breadth, and not above two foot un- 
der ground. The Superficies of it is all ſmooth 
and level, and it is compoſed of little ſquare 
pieces of Brick and Stone, of ſix different Co- 
lours, orderly diſpoſed into works, and ſtrongly 
cemented together upon a bed of Mortar, ſup- 
ported by ribb'd Arch-work underneath. ] 
Evenlode runs by no other place, remarkable; 
After a long but * a little lower takes in a ſmall brook, up- 
courſe, CQ. on which is ſeated Hoodſtock, in Saxon Wube- 
Woodltock. Proc, j. e. a woody place, where King Etheldred 
heretofore held an aſſembly of the States, and 
enacted ſeveral Laws. Here Þ was a magnificent 
Palace built by King Henry the firſt. [And (not 
to inſiſt upon the evidence of King Etheldred's 
calling a Council here,) it muſt have been a Royal 
Seat long before King Henry's time; fince it was 
here, that King Alfred tranſlated Boetius de 
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Stunsficld. 


+ is, ©. 


Conſolatione Philoſophie, as Dr. Plot has obſerv'd 


out of a MS. in the Cottonian Library. Henry 

the firſt alſo adjoin'd to the Palace] a large 

Firſt Park in Park enclos'd with a wall of Stone; which John 
* England. Rous affirms to have been the firſt Park in 
England, though we meet with theſe words, 

| Parca ſylveſtris beſtiarum, more than once in 
Domeſday-book. But afterwards, they encreas'd 

to ſo great a number, that there were compu- 

ted more in England, than in all the Chriſtian 

Vo“. I. 


| 
| 


* o 6 g did our. ane — — — 
ſtors take, in this noble ſport of Hunting. 
(Through this Park, runs the Conſular way 


£4 +> '# k — 
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called Akemanſtreet, in a raiſed bank; entring it at | 


Wotton-gate, andgoingoutof itatMapleton-well.) 

Our Hiſtories: report, that King Henry 82 
ſecond, being deeply enamour'd with Roſamund 
Clifford (whole extraordinary beauty, other 
accompliſhments, drove the thoughts of all o- 
ther women from his heart, and made her com- 
monly called Roſa Mundi, the Roſe of the 
World ) - to. ſecure her from the reſtleſs jea- 
louſy: of his Juno Queen, built in this place a 
Labyrinth, where 
turnings made an inextricable maze; yet, at 
preſent, we ſee no remains of it. 

Thus, the Park and Manour of Woodſtock con- 
tinued in the Crown, till the fourth year of Q. 
Anne; in which her Maje 
by Act of Parliament) granted the Intereſt of the 
Crown in the Honour and Manour of Wood- 


Marlborough and his heirs, as a reward of his Maribo 


eminent and unparallel d Services (as they are de- 
ſervedly ſtiled by the Voice of the Nation, in 
Parliament, ) and for perpetuating the Memory 


e many windings and Labyrinth, 


ſty (enabled thereunto 


flock and Hundred of Wotton, to Jobn Duke of Duke of 


rough. 


thereof. For, being conſtituted Captain-Gene- Stat. 3 Ann. 


ral of her Majeſty's Forces, and having in the 


firſt year of her reign ſecured and extended the 
frontier of Holland, by the taking of ſeveral 
Towns from the French, and obliging them to 
ſeek ſhelter behind their Lines; and alſo, the 
next Campaign, having added all the Country 
between = Rhine and the Maes to the Con- 
queſts of the a np year; He did, in the 
year 1704, (after a long and difficult march to 
the Banks of the Danube, made with the ut- 


moſt diligence, ſecrecy and good conduct) at- 


tack and force the Bavarians, aſſiſted by the 
French, in their ſtrong Intrenchments at Schel- 
lenberg : After which, he fought the Enemy a 
ſecond time, and, although they had- been re- 


inforced by a Royal Army of the French 


King's beſt troops, and were commanded by a 
Marſhal of France, and had the advantages 
both of number and fituation, he did (to uſe 
the Language of the Great Council of the 


Land) gain as abſolute and glorious a Viftory, as 


is recorded in the Hiſtory of any Age. The Empire 
being thus reſcued, chiefly by his conduct and 
bravery, from the immediate ruin to which the 
defection of the Duke of Bavaria had expoſed 
it; he was made a Prince thereof by the Em- 


peror, from whom he afterwards received a prince of 


Grant of the Lordſhip of Mindelbeim, and is Mindelheim. 


diſtinguiſhed thraughout the Empire by the 
ſtile and. title of Prince of Mindelbeim. And the 
field of this glorious Victory being at or near 
Blenheim, and the battle from thence called the 
Battle of Blenheim; accordingly, that noble and 


magnificent Houſe erected within this Manour | 


of Woodſtock as a Monument of his glorious Atti- 
ons (for ſo the Parliament expreſſes it,) is called 


The Houſe, or Caſtle of Blenheim ;, adorned with Blenheim- 
ſpacious and beautiful Gardens, and all the Caſtle. 


other Accommodations and Ornaments, ſuita- 
ble to ſo ſtately a Fabrick. | 
The ſucceding Victories of Ramelhes, Au- 


denarde, Blarignies, &c. whereby this great Ge- 


neral did exceedingly increaſe his former Glo- 


ries, and for which he received the Solemn 


Thanks of the Nation in Parliament ; fall not 
within the compaſs of this Deſign, but make the 
far brighteſt part of the Hiſtory of that Reign. 
As to the Town of Woodſtock; it was 
chiefly ſupported by the reſort of our Kings 
and Queens thither; but that Reſort being 


diſuſed, it fell to decay; in conſideration 


4 U whereof, 
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+ Alum- 


Jeffery 
Chaucer, 


Godſtow. 


nus ſuus. 


| of, and fof the recovery . of it, a Statue the hole four la on to King Jobn, and the 
poſſed in Parlizmagnt; /in.che cighteenh/ gear cf accafion of building it, to a prophecy of Mer- 
Jueen Ellaabeth to make. it a Staple of AM l.] lin. | php 


„ An. 1607. Having now nothing elſe to. be proud of, it i he Iſis, before its ſtreams. are again united, 


boaſts of tlie honour. of being the +, birth- place] mects with Cherwell, which, coming out of 
of —— th — Jeffrey. > ves 7 ToþN e flows almoſt through 
may apply what the learned Italian ſung of. Ho- formerly Baner bmg, where Kynric the Weſt- 
mer and other Greeks, b Saxon Þ is ſaid to have overcome the 


rl of, xj de gti res, | a quem, when tis place cn ly 
Combibit arcanos vatum omnis turba furores. 1a 7 lain: ag as e — Lon J _w_ 
| e > — wazge Benoking4 "and -thia 
This be, to whoſe immortal ſpting of fis peopad © betare, to be moſt erobabl 


* ME |  Wiltſhice. But wherever 1 fi 5 
Each water Poet owes his rivulet. | wel zerever), it was fought ; the 


; . | the Saxons. It is true, before that, they had 
For he, defying every rival in wit, and leaving been too hard for the Britains in ſeveral en- 
all our Poetaſters at along diſtance behind him, gagements: but here, the whole ſtrength of 
| - +». || this people in the mid-land parts, was united, 
am monte potitus, and they were ſo numerous as to divide their 

Ridet anbelantem dura ad faſtigia turbam. | army into nine battalions; ſo that by the aſſi - 
| e — of 3 1 1 and reſolution, our Hi- 

: in triumph on the conquer d | ſtorians confeſs they bore up ſo well, that when 
_ they eines 7 night came, the battle was — And it 


f c al Rivals ſweat. is more than probable, if our Writers would 
An es. bf I] but ſpeak out, that they had the better of the 


[Of late years alſo, this Town hath given | Saxons at this turn. For whereas this happen'd 


the title of Viſcount to William Bentinck, who | in 550, we find they held their garriſons in this 
was created, at the ſame time, Earl of Port- County till the year 571, or, as ſome Writers 
land.] | 244 ſay, 580; which they could hardly be ſuppos'd 


© The Ji, when it has taken-in the Evenlode, todo, had the Viftory been ſo compleat. But 
divides its Channel, and cuts out many plea- what ſeems of greateſt moment in this matter, 


the -_ 
this County. It firſt waters Banbury Banbury, 
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| | poor Bri- . Overcame, | 
; þ tains (fighting ſtautly for their Lives and-Li-© 


is proved “ betore, to be moſt probably in * See p. 128. 


| ſucceſs of it does not ſeem to belong entirely to 


ſant Illands, among which ſtood Godſ2ow, i. e. is the manner in which the Saxon Chronicle re- 


The place of God, a Nunnery [ſaid to be] | lates this Engagement. The only objection 
founded by one Ida, a rich Side, — to have Er that lies againſt the authority of that 
been improv'd and endow'd by King Jabn, to is, partiality to the Saxons againſt the 
the intent thoſe holy Virgins might (according | POor Britains, in the courſe of thoſe wars; and 


Pr 


to the devotion of that age) pray for the Souls Vet upon this occaſion it is content barely to 


of King Henry the ſecond, his Father, and Ro- tell us, I that Cynric and Ceawlin fought with the | Chron. 
famand* for ſhe was buried here with this rhy- | Britains at Beranbyrig : which (as we may ga- Sax. fab. 
ming Epitaph: | | 15 5 ther from other Inſtances) had not likely been Ann. 556. 


let paſs without expreſs mention of the Victo- 


| 3 5 ry, if it had fallen to the ſhare of the Saxons. 
Hac 145 tumbd Reſa mundi, non Roſa In the laſt age {ſave one]. Ri Nevil _ 


T Ye | of Warwick, fighting for the Lancaſtrian Inte- 
Neon redolet » ſed olet, que redolere ſolet. reſt, gave ſuch an abſolute defeat to the York 


Ne of the e Roſe the freſh pure party [near this place,] that he ſoon after took 


. | the diſtreſs'd King Edward 4, and carry'd him 
. flowr, ; SL! off priſoner. [This battle was fought on a 
Within this Tomb hath taken up her fair plain called Danes-more nigh Edegcot in the Danes-more- 
: bow'r ; * County of Northampton, within three miles fight. 
She ſenteth now and nothing ſweet doth of Banbury. And ſome of our Hiſtorians give 
oy ſwell, . | Ja more favourable account of it on the York- 
* was wont to ſavour paſſing ſide; namely, that the fortune of the day was 


not deciſive; but that the Earl of Pembroke and 


"+ | | Lord Stafford taking up their quarters at Ban- 
[But the name of the Foundreſs was really | Sury, quarrel'd for an Inn; which gave the Earl 


Editha, an eminent and devout matron, who, | of Warwick an opportunity to ſet upon them, 
upon a plot of ground given by Jobn de St. and to take the Earl of Pembroke and Sir Ri- 
— erected it at her own charge; and at the chard Herbert, priſoners; who were barba- 

tter end of December An. 1138. it was de-| rouſly beheaded. After which, upon a treache- 


dicated by Alexander Biſhop of Lincoln, to the; rous overture of peace, the Earl of Warwick 


honour of the Virgin Mary and St. John Bap- |} ſurpriz'd the King at Wolvey, and carried him 
tiſt. The additional endowment, by King | Priſoner to Warwick.] The Town, at preſent, 
John, before- mentioned, may alſo probably be a | is moſt famous for making good Cheeſe. (a) It 
miſtake for Richard the firſt, who, we find, in] has a Caſtle, built by Alexander Biſhop of 


the firſt year of his reign, gave a large Charter | Lincoln (for this manour belong'd to that See) 
to this Abbey. If it be an error, it is likely | who in his way of liying conſulted ſtate and - 
it aroſe from Thomas MWalſingbam's attributing | grandeur, more than eaſe and ſafety, and brought 


— 
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(a) There is a credible Story, that while Philemon Holland was carrying on his Engliſh edition of the Britannia, 
Mr. Camden came accidentally to the Preſs, when this ſheet was working off ; and looking on, he found, that to his own 
obſervation of Banbury hoing fanous for Clze/e, the Tranſlator had added Cakes and Ale. Bar Mr. Camden thinking it too 
550 an expreſſion, chang d the word A{e into Zra/; and fo it paſs'd, to the great indignation of the Puritans, who 
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unded in this Town. 
; | very 
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expenſive buildings. Give me leave to add one 
remark ; that the Coins of Roman Emperors, 
faund here 
the year 1626. William Lord Knollys of 
ray's-Court, Viſcount Walingford, was crea- 

ted Earl of ' Banbury.] . 
I muſt not here paſs by Broughton, the ſeat of 


Richard Fienes or Fenis, to whom and to the 
heirs of his body, King James [the firſt,] in' 


the firſt year of his reign, granted and confirmed 
the name, ſtile, title, degree, dignity, and honour of 
Baron Say andSele; he beingdeſcended in a right 
line from James Fienes Lord Say andSele, who was 
High Treaſurer of England in the reign of Hen 
ry the ſixth. The Chervel, for many miles after 
it has left Banbury, ſees nothing but well cul- 
tivated Fields, and delightful Meadows ; among 
which ſtands Ip, formerly wha the birth- 
place of King Edward (whom, for his piety 
and chaſtity, our anceſtors honour'd with the 


Iſlip 


title of Confeſſor;) as he himſelf witneſſes in 


his original Charter; whereby he gives this his 
manour to the Church of Weſtminſter : [the 
Teateſt part of which Charter, being lately 
N — is now printed in the original Sax- 
on. This place is called in the Pipe- rolls of 
Henry the ſecond, Hiltefleape;z in a Charter of 


Henry the ſecond, Heſepe; and in a Preſentati- 
on of the Abbey of Weſtminſter, 6 Henry 3, 


„Antiq. of 1gÞteſlep. But in the ſaid * original Charter, it 
Ambrotden, is called InSplepe, which is eaſily melted into 
p. 50. Nep or Nip, by caſting away the initial G; in 
the ſame manner that Lyperpic is changed in- 
to Ipſwich, and Gifteley near Oxford into Icy. In 
8 the Chapel here, which is called the King's Cha- 
ry Cha- pel, there ſtood, not many years ſince, a Font; 
* the very ſame (as Tradition has conſtantly de- 
liver'd it down) wherein Edward the Confeſſor 
was baptiz d. But this, being put to an inde- 
. cent uſe, as well as the Chapel, was at laſt pi- 
ouſly reſcu'd from it, and remov'd to the gar- 
den of Sir Henry Brown Baronet, of Nether Kid- 
_ dington in this County. The Church continues 
in the patronage of the Dean and Chapter of 
Weſtminſter : the late Rector, Dr. Robert South, 
at his own expence built a new decent Chancel, 
and a beautiful Parſonage-houſe, with other 
Accommodations belonging thereunto.] Near 
this, is Hedindon, which King John gave for a 
Barony to Thomas Baſſet. [ Tradition ſays, it 
was in the Saxon times a nurſery of the Ding s 
children: and it ſeems likewiſe to have ha 
Royal ſeat, where King Ethelred reſided ; par- 
ticularly, when he granted a Charter to the 
Monaſtery of St. Frideſwide, wherein the date 
is thus mentioned (This 4 was idiib in 
Heddington ;) and afterward in Latin (Scripta fuit 
ec cedula juſſu prefati Regis in villa Regia, &c.) 
i. e. This Schedule was written, at the com- 
mand of the fore- mentioned King, in the Royal 
Vil, &c. Another Argument of a Royal Seat 
here, was a Free-Chapel, exempt from all Cu- 
ſtoms due to the Biſhop of Lincoln and Arch- 
deacon of Oxford: which Maud the Empreſs 
confirm'd to the Church of St. Fridefewide.] 
Art Iſlip, the Cherwel is joyned from the eaſt 
with a ſmall brook which runs by Burceſter, in 
Saxon Bunencearren and Bennaceapren, [per- 
haps, as much as to ſay Birini caſtrum; imply- 
ing it to be a frontier-garriſon of the Welt- 
- Saxons againſt the Mercians, and raiſed out of 
the ruins of Alcheſter, by the advice and aſſi- 
. ſtance of Birinus Biſhop of Dorcheſter.] A 
Town of ancient name, but where I have ob- 
ſerv'd nothing of [Engliſh] Antiquity ; only, 


Hedindon. 


Burceſter. 


that Gilbert Baſſet, and Egeline de Couriney his * branches running from this great 


| and] Ed, 
and in the fields adjoyning, are a ſtill preſerved in 8. 


argument for the antiquity of this place. 


field of Wendlebury. 


a 


.. "365: 
very many miſchiefs or himfetf by his vain and wife, in the reign of Henry the Tecond, built — 


here a little Monaſtery in honour of St. | 
burg ; [(the memory of the latter being 
Edburg's Well, and Tadbury+St. Edburg's 
walk, corruptly for The 8 )] and, Well. 
that the Barons Le Strange of Knocking, were a tf 
* lately Lords of this place. [Here is a fairs 80 fad. 
and ſpacious Church; and, in the diviſion ofann. 1607. 
King*s-end, ſtands a pleaſant and convenient King. end. 
ſeat of Mr. ns Coker Lord of that manour. | 
Moſt of the lands.in Market-end are part of the Market end, 


eſtate of Sir William Glynne Baronet, whoſe 


beautiful ſeat is within two miles, at „ ee 
an: where the Pariſh- Church is neat and well | 


adorn'd, and the Vicarage-houſe adjoyning, of 

great ſtrength and proſpect, built in the 

year 1638, at the ſole charge of Dr. Fobn Stub- 

bing, the then worthy Vicar.] Towards the 

welt, are ſome. few remains vf an old deſerted 
Station, which they call Alcheſter, perhaps in- Allcheſter. 
ſtead of Aldebeſter, or the old Caſtrum. [The 

bounds of this quadrangular Camp or Garriſon, 

are ſtill viſible; though the area or ſite of it 
has been, for a long time, part of the common 
The reaſon of the name 
is an evidence of its Antiquity, whether we 
make it Aldcheſter ; or Alletiri caſtrum, from the 
Roman Allectus, an Opinion ingeniouſly deli- 
ver'd, and maintain'd with much ſhew of truth 
in a ſhort Hiſtory of Alcheſcer, the original MS, 
whereof was preſented to Sir William Glynne 
by the learned and pious Mr. Sæmuel Blackwell, 
B. D. late Vicar of Burceſter, and now Rector 
of Brampton in the County of Nortbampton.] 
Through this Camp is a military way, from Wal- 
lingford, as the neighbours believe, to Banbury. 
They call this Akeman-ſtrect-way,'a ridge where- 
of [is ſaid to] appear for ſome miles together 
on the deep plains of Otmore, often overtiow'd 

in winter. [But u a nearer view of the 

courſe of Akeman-ſtreet, the Conſular way it Akeman- 
does not paſs thither through Otmore z but co- ſtreet, 
ming down from Tuchwic-grounds in the com- 

mon road from Ailſbury to Biſiter, and paſſing 

over that marſhy vale, which gave name to the 
neighbouring town of Merſb, it leaves there Merſh. 
ſome tracks of a ſtony ridge yet viſible and uſe- 

ful, and croſſes the rivulet at Weorden-pool or 
Steanford; where it enters the County of Ox- 

ford and pariſh of Ambroſden; whence it aſ- 

cends to Black-thorn-hill, and, paſſing croſs Mrech- 
Wic-green, extends on the north-ſide of Graven- 

bull wood, over the brook at Langford, and fo 

leads cloſe by the north-bounds of Alcheſter, as 
far as Cheſterton : | whence it goes to Kirt-+ Plot. p. 
lington town's end, and ſo over Cherwell near 319. 

T ackley to Woodſtock-park, which it enters near 
Mcoton gate, and paſſes out again at Mapleton- 

well near Sunsfield-ſtile, whence it holds on a- 

gain as far as Stunsfield; and all this way in a 

rais'd bank. But here breaking off (though 

{till keeping its name) it goes over the Even- 

lode to Wilcot, and ſo to Ramſden: a little be- 

yond which village, at a place call'd Witty-green, Witty. green. 
it may be ſeen again for a little way; but from 

thence to Aſtally, over Aſtal- bridge; and ſo 
through the fields till it comes to Brodwell-grove, 
it is ſcarce viſible; but there it is as plain a- 
gain as any where elſe, holding a ſtrait courſe 
into Gloceſterſhire, and ſo towards Bathe, the 
old Akeman-ceaſter. 

There is indeed, an old way which ſeems to 
have led from Alcheſter to Wallingford, part 
whereof is to be ſeen at this day, running 
quite croſs Otmore; but it is not by any means 
the Akeman-ſireet, though the people hereabouts 


Wendlebury. 


call it by that name. There are in this County 
road, 
which 
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which are deſcrib'd at large by the curious Dr. 
Plot in his natural Hiſtory of this County; to 
whom the Reader is refer d for a more diſtinct 

9 5 Information concerning them. | 
Wefton, At a little diſtance is VWeſton on the green, 
the ſeat of a branch of the Family of Noris; 
Merton, and Merton, where was found a Daniſh Spur, 
+ Mon. Dan, anſwering the figure of that in Olaus Wormi- 
l. 1. c. 1, #5; which, together with the ing of two 
p. 80. Fig. E. military ways near it, induc'd a late Author to 
- believe that this is the very de where E- 
. ' thelred and Alfred fought with the Danes, in 

the year 871.] | . 

But where the Cherwel flows along with the 
Iſis, and meets it; and where their divided 
ſtreams make their ſeveral ſweet and pleaſant 
Iflands ; is ſeated on a riſing Vale the moſt fa- 


| 


_ JOxronp. thous Univerſity of Oxford, in Saxon Oxen- 


pond; our moſt noble Athens, the ſeat of our 
Engliſh Muſes, the Prop and the Pillar, nay 
* the Sun, the Eye, the very Soul, of the Nati- 
on: The moſt celebrated Fountain of Wiſdom 
and Learning, from whence Religion, Letters, 
aud good Manners, are plentifully diffuſed thro' 
the whole Kingdom. A delicate and moſt beau- 


tiful City, whether we reſpe& the neatneſs of 
Private buildings, or the ſtatelineſs of pulls, 
Rructures, or the healthy and pleaſant ſituation. 


For the plain on which it ſtands, is walled in, 


fa "its before, 33 it were, with hills off * wood; which keepin 


" *. out on one ſide the peſtilential ſouth-wind, an 
on the other, the tempeſtuous weſt, admit on- 
+ If the purifying eaſt, and the north, which diſ- 
perſes all unwholſome vapours. From which de- 
' lightful ſituation, Authors tells us, it was hereto- 
fore call'd B2llofitum. Some writers fancy that 
this City, in the Britiſh times, had the name of 
Caer-Vortigern and Caer-Vember, and that it was 
built by God knows what Yortigerns or Mem- 
pri. Whatever its name was under the Bri- 
_ "rains, it is certain the Saxons call'd it Oxen- 
Fond; in the ſame ſenſe, no doubt, as the Greci- 
ans had their Baſpborus, and the Germans their 
Ochenfurt upon the river Oder; that is, a ford of 
Oxen. - In which ſenſe, it is ſtill call'd by the 
Welſh, Rhid-Ychen. Yet Leland, with ſome 
| ſhewof probability, derives the name from the 

river Ous, in Latin Is, and believes it to have 

been heretofore call'd Ousford; ſince the little 
Idands which the river here makes, are call'd 

09 | 7 
Wiſe Antiquity (as we read in our Chroni- 
cles) did even in the Britiſh age conſecrate 
this place to the Muſes; whom they tranſplant- 
ed hither, as to a more fertile nurſery, from 
v. Wil-fire, Greek-lade, now a ſmall town in Wiltſhire. A- 


p- 291, 


and Glrcefer- lexander Necham writes thus, Italy challenges 
| 2 Sperm the glory of Civil Law ; Divinity and the Liberal 


Greelada, Arts made Paris preferable to all other Cities; Wiſ. 
Lib 2. de na- dom alſo, and Learning, bave long flouriſh'd at Ox- 
cura rerum. ford; and according to the prophecy of Merlin, ſhall 
in due time paſs from thence to Ireland. But in the 

Saxon age (remarkable for the continual ruin 

and ſubverſion of towns and cities,) this place 
underwent the common fate; and, during many 

years, was famous for nothing but the reliques 

Frideſwide. of St. Frideſwide, a Virgin of great eſteem for 
the ſanctity of her life, and firſt reputed a Saint 

on this occaſion : When by a ſolemn vow ſhe 

had devoted herſelf to the ſervice of God and 

. a ſingle life, Earl Agar courted her for a wife, 

and purſuing her, was miraculouſly (as the Sto- 

ry goes) ſtruck blind. This Lady (as we read 

in William of Malmeſbury) built here a Religi- 

ous houſe as a trophy of her preſerv'd Virginity , in- 

to which Monaſtery, when, in the time of Ethelred, 

ſeveral Danes ſentenc'd to death were fled for refuge; 

the enragedSaxons burnt them and thehouſe together. | 


year of 


IST | 304 
Bat afterwards the penitent King cleans'd the | 
Hutry, rebuilt the Monaſtery, reftor'd the old endow- | 
ment, and added 2 and at laſt Roger 
Biſhop of Saliſbury gave the place to one Wimund, 
à very learned Canon Regular, who thert ſettled a 


perpetual Society of ſuch * 28 Canons for the ſer- 


vice of God; [and became the firſt Ptior of them.} 
But, leaving theſe matters, let us return to the 
Univerſity... The Daniſh ſtorms being pretry886. 
well blown over, that pious Prince King l- 
fred reſtor d the Muſes (who had ſuffered. a 
exile) to their former habitation, and 
Ut three Colleges, one for Grammarians, ano- 
ther for Philoſophers, and a third for Divinity. 
[Of which, Jobn Rouſe of Warwick gives this 
account ; that the was founded at the Eaſt- 
end of High-ſftreet, endow'd with competent Sa- 
laries for twenty fix Grammarians, and call'd 
Little Univerſity-Hall: the ſecond in Sehool-ſtreet, 
for the maintenance of twenty ſix Students in 
Logick and Philoſophy, and call'd the Leſs-Uni- 
verſity Hall: and the third in High-ſftreet, near 
to the firſt, but higher to the Weſt, with en- 
dowment for twenty ſix Divines, and call'd 
Great-Univerſity-Hall, now Univerſity-College. ] 
But you have a yet larger account of this, in the 
old Annals of the Monaſtery of Wincheſter : 
In the Jer of our Lord DCCCVI, in the ſecond 
.* Grimbald"s coming over into England, » He ay'q, 
the Univerſity of Oxford was founded; the firſt Re-803, Chron. 
gents there, and Readers in Divinity, were St. Neot Sax. 
an Abbot and eminent ph 4-7 of Theology, and S. 
Grimbald an eloquent and moſt excellent Interpreter 
of the holy Scriptures : Grammar and Rhetoric were 
taught by Aſſerius a Monk, a man of extraordinary 
learning : Logick, Muſick, and Arithmetick were 
read by John, Monk of St. David's: Geometry and 
Aſtronomy were profeſs*d by John a Monk and Col- 
legue of St. Grimbald, a man of a ſharp wit and 
immenſe knowledge. Theſe Lectures were of ten ho- 
nour d with the preſence of the moſt illuſtrious and 
invincible Monarch King Alfred, whoſe memory to 
every judicious taſte ſhall be always ſweeter than bo- 
ney. Soon after this (as we read in a very fair 
MS. copy of that Aſſerius, who was himſelf 
at the ſame time a Profeſſor in this place; 
[(] or of ſome other Writer who has added Ufer., pri- 
the relation to the hiſtory of Afſerius,)] there mord. p. 184 
aroſe a ſharp and grievous diſſention between Grym- 
bold and thoſe learned men whom he brought hither 
with bim, and the old ſcholars whom he found here 
at his coming; for theſe abſolutely refus'd to comply 
with the Statutes, Inſtitutions, and Forms of reading, 
preſcrib'd by Grymbold. The difference proceeded to 
no great height for the ſpace of three years, yet there 
was always aprivategrudge and enmitybetweenthem, 
which ſoon after broke out with the greateſt violence 
imaginable. To appeaſe theſe tumults, the moſt in- 
vincible King Alfred, being inform'd of the Faction 
by a meſſage and complaint from Grymbold, came to 
Oxford with defign to accommodate matters, and ſub- 
mitted to a great deal of pains and patience to hear 
the cauſe and complaint of both parties. The con- 
troverſy depended upon this; The old Scholars main- 
tain'd, that before the coming of Grymbold to Ox- 
ford, learning did here flourit, though the Students 
were then leſs in number than they had formerly 
been, by reaſen that very many of them had been eu- 
pelPd by the cruel tyranny of Pagans. They further 
declar'd and prov'd, and this by the undoubted te- 
ſtimony of their ancient Annals, that good orders and 
conſtitutions for the government of that place had been 
made before by men of great piety and learning, 
ſuch as Gildas, Melkin, Ninnius, Kentigern, and 
others, who had there proſecuted their ſtudies even 
to old he, and manag d all things happily with 
peace and quiet: and that St. German coming to Ox- 


ford, and reſiding there half a year, what time he 


went 
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went through all England to preach down the Pelagi- 
an Hereſy, did exceedingly approve of their rules and 

orders. The King, with incredible bumility, and 

t attention, heard out both parties, earneſtly ex- 
Lea them with pious and healing Entreaties, t 


N 


fortified with large trenches and rampiress 
and in it * a Parifti-Church dedicated — * A hure 
George z to which the Pariſhioners not having ber * 
free acceſs, when the Empreſs Maud was cloſe- Swe f gt. 
ro|ly belieg'd in this caſtle by King Stephen, Auſtin. Reg, 
preſerve love and amity with one another: Upon this, the Chapel of St. Thomas hard | On: ich 
he left them, in hopes that both parties would follow ward from the Caſtle,)] was built for t . lays, 

his advice, and obey his inſtruftions. But Gymbold . He is ſuppoſed likewiſe to have urroun- 

reſenting theſe proceedings, retir d immediately to the ded tlie 

Monaſtery at Wincheſter, which King Alfred bad 
lately founded: and ſoon after, be got his tomb to 


be remov'd thither to him; in which be had defign'd Henry the firſt, by perſuaſion of his wife Edith, 
be "on after his deceaſe. This was in | 
a 


| daughter of Furn, who had formerly been Con- 
& vault under the chancel of the Church of St. Peters cubine to that Prince, did, in the iſland-mea- 1 
in * which Church the ſaid Grymbold bad dows nigh the Caſtle, build Oſeney Abbey, which Oſenty Ab: 
raiſed from the ground, of ſtones hewn and carv'd the ruins of the walls ftill ſhew to have been hey- 
with great art and beauty. very large. [Heteby ſhe deſigned to expiate 9 
This happy Reſtauration of Learning te- the ſins of her former unchaſt life; and; to pre- 
ceiv d two or three interruptions in the ſpace of vail with her huſband, told him a ſtory of the 


—_ 
- 


Co-founder. 


a few years. For in the reign of King Ethel- chattering of Birds, and the Interpretation of f 
dred, the Danes ſack'd and burn'd the City; a Friar z which 2 tale, Leland tells 
( probably, out of revenge for the injuries which us, was painted near her Tomb in that Abbey. , 


they had done them in the year 1002, when, At the ſame time (as we read in the Regi- 
upon the King's Commiſſion to kill all the ſter of the ſaid Abbey of Q/eney) Robert Pu- 
Danes in England, the Execution at Oxford lein began to read the boly Scriptures at Oxford, 
was more icularly ſevere:)] And ſoon af- | which were before grown almoſt out of uſe in En- 
ter, Harold firnam'd * Harefoot, was ſo in- gland. This perſon, after he had much profited the 
cens'd againſt the place for the death of ſome , Engliſh and FrenchChurches by bis good dofrine, wal 
of his friends in a tumult, and proſecuted his invited to Rome by Pope Lucius a, and promoted to 
revenge in ſo barbarous a manner, that the the dignity of Chancellor of that See. To the ſame 
Scholars were miſerably driven from their purpoſe, John Rous of Warwick writes thus. By 
ſtudies ; and the Univerſity, a ſad ſi 


Divinity- 


Lectures. 


ad ſpectacle, lay the care of King Henry the firſt, the Lecture of Di- 
as it were expiring, till the time of the Con- 
queror; when (as ſome ſay) he alſo beſieg d 
and took this Hu Les thoſe (#20 Rn Ns 
ſſibly] have impos'd on, by s 
ann; A pour. _ Oxonia inſtead of Exonia. 
However, all the Copies of Matthew Paris and 
Roger Wendover call it Oxonia; which is con- 
firm'd as well by other Authorities, as an old 
Tradition, that while the Conqueror was in his 
march to the north, for the quiet of theſe parts, 
he came to Oxford ; which refuſing to yeild to 
him, and a ſoldier from the wall highly affront- 
ing him, he ſtorm'd it on the north- ſide; and 
tting poſſeſſion, gave the greateſt part of the 
ity to Robert de Oily : who, in the Survey, had, 
within the walls and without, forty two hou- 
ſes inhabited, and eight lying waſte.] And that 
it was even then a place of ſtudy, we may 


learn from the expreſs words of Ingulphus who | | 


flouriſh'd in that age: I Inguiph being firſt placed 


＋ Ann, 1684 


at Weſtminſter, was afterward removed to the Study 
of Oxford, where, in the learning of Ariſtotle, Iim- 
prov'd beyond moſt of thoſe who were of equal years 
with me, c. For what we now call Univerſi- 
ties they call'd Studies, as I ſhall by and by ob- 
ſerve; [and, tho' ſome have doubted, whether 
this paſſage was genuine, the + Editors of In- 
gulphus found it in all the Copies. ] However ü 
about this time the City was ſo impoveriſh'd, 


that whereas (according to the General n | 
e 


there were reckon'd within and without 
walls ſeven hundred and fifty houſes, beſides 
twenty four manſions upon the walls; five 


hundred of them were not able to pay the 


geld or tax: When (to ſpeak from the autho- 
rity of the ſame Domeſday- book). this City paid 
for toll and gable and other cuſtoms, yearly to the 
King, twenty pounds and ſix ſextaries,.of honey, and 


.to Earl Algar ten pounds. A little while after, | 


Robert de Oily, a noble Norman before-menti- 


Fidelity of thoſe 


on'd, when for the reward of his ſervices he 
had received from the Conqueror a large por- 
tion of lands in this county; he did by 
order of the King, who doubted of the 
arts,)] built a caſlle on 


vinity, which bad been long intermitted, began again 


to flouriſh, and this Prince built there a new Palace, 

which was afterwards converted, by King Edward 

the ſecond, into a Convent for Carmelite Friers. But 

long before this converſion, there was born in 

that Palace the truly Lion-hearted Prince, King 
Richard the firſt, commonly call'd Ceur de Lion, Richard cout 
a Monarch of a great and elevated Soul, born de Lion. 
for the glory of England and protection of the 

Chriſtian World, and for the terror and con- 

fuſion of Pagans and Infidels. whoſe 


Upon 
death a Poet of that age has thets. tolerable 
verſes : ' 


Viſcera Carleolum, corpus Fons ſervat Ebrardi, 
Et cor Rothomagum, magne Richarde, tuum. 
In tria dividitur unus, qui plus fuit uno, 
Nec ſupereſt uno gloria tanta viro. 
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Hic Richarde jaces, ſed mors fi cederet armis, | 
Viaa timore tui, cederet ipſa tuis. 


Great Richard's body's at Fontevrault 
_- ſhown, © pg | 
His bowels at Carliſle, his head at Roan, 


He now makes three, becauſe too great 
for one; 


Richard lies dead; but death had fear'd 
his power, 


Could this proud Tyrant own a Conqueror. 


[Upon the ground of the Chamber wherein 
this Prince was born, the Carmelites built a 
Belfrey and Tower, of which they uſed to 
boaſt, as the place of his Nativity. ] | 
The City being thus adorn'd with build- 
ings, many Students began to flock hither as 
to the common Mart of Learning and Virtue: 
So that learning here quickly reviv'd, chiefly 
Brough the care of the foreſaid Robert Pulein, a 
Man born to promote the Intereſt of the lear- 
ned World, who ſpar'd no trouble nor pains to 


the weſt-ſide of the City [Anno 1071] 
Vol. I. 
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cleanſe and open the fountains of the Muſes 
„„ m8 (which 
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.(whjeh hack been ſo miſerably dried and obſtru- 


Fours, that in the rei 
were 'three thouſand | | 
vnd went away altogether, ſome to Reading, and 
- forme to Cambridge, | Maidſtone, Saliſbury, and o- 


2 tants; being 


0 . 
„ 1 


d) under the favour and ver of King 
- Hehry the firſt, King Henry the ſecond, and Ni- 
char his ſon, whom I mehtion'd juſt now. 
And he met with ſuch ſucceſs in his endea- 
| of King Jobu, there 
tudents in this place, 


ther places,] when they could no —_— bear 
the abuſes of the rude aad inſolent Citizens 
but when theſe tumults were appeas'd, they 
ſoon after return'd. This happen'd An. 1209, 
the 10th of King John, upon a Clerk in Ox- 
ford accidentally. killing a woman ; and com- 


plaint being made to the King then at Wood- 


ſtock, he commanded two of the Scholars (who, 
upon ſuſpicion of that fact, had been impri- 
ſon'd by. the Town's-men) to be immediate]y 
hang'd without the City-walls. This ſo much 
offended and frighted the poor Scholars, that 
they all deſerted the Town. © But the Inhabi- 


poverty which they had .brought upon them- 
ſelves, did upon their knees deprecate the fault, 
at Weſtminſter, before Nicholas the Pope's Le- 
gate,” and ſubmitted to publick Penance. Upon 
. which, the diſperſed Scholars, after five years 


_ abſence, return d to Oxford, and obtain'd new 


Privileges, for their more effeal protection. 


Eftabliſhmen '.'Then, and in the times following, as Di 


of the Uni- vine Providence ſeem'd to ſet 


verlity. 


© hither and viſited the 
Which was before tho 


cColn's encroaching upon 


 _ the Kin | 
remarkable Addreſs in behalf of them; O our 


rt this Ci 
ty for a ſeat of the Muſes, ſo did the ſame 
Providence raiſe up a great number of excel- 
lent Princes and 19 85 who 38 their 
ety and bounty in this place e promo 
. and encouraging of Arts and good Litera- 
ture. And when King Henry the third came 
ine of 8. Frideſwide, 
ught a dangerous crime 
in ahy Prince, and ſo took away that ſuper- 
ſtitious ſcruple, which had before hindered ſeve- 
ral Kings from entring within the walls of Ox- 
ford: He here conven' d a Parliament to adjuſt 
the differences between him and the Barons, 
and at thtt time confirm'd the privileges granted 
to the Univerſity by his Predeceſſors, and ad- 
ded ſome new ones of his own. After which, 
the number of learned men fo far encreas'd, as 
to afford a' conſtant ſupply of perſons qualified 
with divine and human knowledge, for the 
diſcharge of Offices in Church and State. So 
that Matthew Paris expreſly calls Oxford the ſe- 
cond School of the Church after Paris, nay the very 
foundation of the Church. ¶ The occaſion upon 
which he gave the Univerſity ſuch an honour- 
able title, An. 1256, was the Biſhop of Lin- 
the Liberties of the 
Univerſity: - Whereupon they ſent Delegates to 
at St. Albans; to whom he made this 


Lord (for the Lord's ſake) take care of the Church, 
which is now in a tottering tate. The Univerſity of 
Paris, the mother and miſtreſs of ſo many holy Pre- 
lates, is greatly diſturbed. And if the Univerſity 0 

Oxford (which is the ſecond School of the Church, 
yea the very foundation of the Church) be diſturbed 
at the ſame time, it is much to be feared, that the 
whole Church will be ruined and undone.] For the 
Papes of. Rome had before honour'd this place 
with the title of an Uziverfity ; which, at that 
Time, in their Decretals, they allow'd only to 
Paris, Oxford, Bononia, and Salamanca. And 
in the Council of Vienna, it ves determin'd, 
That Schools for the Hebrew, Arabic, and Chaldee 
#ongues ſhould be erefied in the Studies of Paris, Ox- 
Ford, Bononia, and Salamanca (as the moſt emi- 


| be ber ehy propagated and encouraged: and that autof . 
men of the Catholick Communion, furniſhed with ſuf-- 


ſoon ſenſible: of the defolation and 
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ficient abilities, two ſhall be choſen for the profeſſion 
F each Tongue. For the maintenance of which Pro- 
| feſſors in Oxford, all the Prelates in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland and Wales, and all Monaſteries, Cbap- 
ters, Canvents, Colleges, exempt and not exempt, and 
all Reftors of Pariſb-Churches, ſhould make a yearly 
| contribution; In which words one may eaſily ob- 
ſerve, that Oxford was the chief School in En- 
g and, Scotland, Wales and Ireland; and that 


thoſe places which we now call Academies and Univerſities 
ages fitly call'd ca l d Studies, 


Univerſities, were in former 
Studies: as St. Hierom ſpeaks of the flouriſbing a 
Studies of France. 
tor publick Schools of Learning, obtain'd fifſt 
about the reign of King Henry the third, and, 
if I am not miſtaken, this word did not at firſt 
ſo much ignify the Place of ſtudy; as the So- 
ciety of Students. But perhaps this may ſeem 
out of my road. — 


Now, the worthy Patrons and Favourers of ones, 


began to furniſh the City and Suburbs Halls, and 
with ſtately Colleges, Halls, and Schools, and Schools. 


Learning 


to endow them with ample Revenues; (for be- 
fore this time, the greateſt part of the Univer- 
ſity ſtood without North gate:) In the rei 


of King Henry the third, Jobn Baliol of Bernard Book of Mail. 


caſtle, who died in the year 1269, Father off,” 


John Bakol King of Scots, founded Baliol Col- 1 


lege, and gave name to it. {During his life, he ſet- 
tled yearly Exhibitions upon ſome Scholars, till 
he ſhould provide them a fit houſe and other ac- 
commodations. And at his death, a little before 
Whitſuntide, An. _ ke recommended to his 
Wife and Executors this pious project. Upon 
which, his Relict 4 ſettled thoſe Ex- 
hibitioners in a Tenement which ſhe hir'd of 


the Univerſity in Hor/munger-ftreet now Can- Canditch. 


ditch, and preſcrib'd' Statutes for their govern- 


ment, An. 1282. Afterwards in che year 1284. Mary's Hall. 


ſhe purchas'd another tenement near the ſame 
| place, call*d Mary's Hall; and when ſhe had re- 


oo. it, the Society were here ſettled by her 
er; confirm'd by her ſon Sir John de Ba- 
liol, afterwards King of Scots, and by Oliver 
Biſhop of Lincoln. ] 


which he had built [at Maldon] in Surrey, in the 


year * 1264, to Oxford, [(viz. to St. Jobs Baptiſt- 1274, C. 
ſtreet,) ann. 12673] which he endowed, and call'd St. John Bap- 
Merton College, [and it received the laſt Statutes 'iſt-treet. 


of the wiſe Founder, in the year 1274.] Then, — | 


William Archdeacon of Durham ir'd and re- 
ſtor*d the Foundation of King Alfred; now call'd 
Univerfity-College. ¶ Which reſtoration is by 
Stow and Holinſhed aſcrib'd to William Caer- 
liph Biſhop of Durham, in the reign of Willi- 
am the Conqueror: and by Leland, as falſly, 
to William Shirwoed Chancellor of Lincoln. But 
undoubtedly it belongs to William Archdeacon 
of Durham, who, dying in the year 1249, left 
three hundred and ten Marks to the Chancel- 
lor and Maſters of the Univerſity for the main- 
tenance of ten,, eleven, or twelve, Maſters ; 
with which money, about thirty years after 
the Donor's death, a Society was here eſta- 
bliſh'd An. 1280, and their Statutes preſcrib'd 
by the Univerſity in the year 1292. This 
\College hath been lately much enlarged by the 
generous Benefaction of Dr. Jobn Radcliff; who 
gave by Will the Sum of five thouſand pounds, 
tor new building of the Maſter's Lodgings, to- 
gether with Chambers for two new Fellows, 
by him inftituted for the ſtudy of Phyſick ; 
for whoſe maintenance an honourable Sala 

is alſo appointed, for ten years; the half of 


nent, ) that the knowledge: of thoſe Languages might 


which time at leaſt (as ale words of the Will 
| . 2 ,- ». M8} 
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For the name of Univerſity, cum. 


Soon after, Walter Mer- Nerton- Cal- 
ton, Biſhop of Rochefter, transferr'd the College lege. 
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their better | 

About the time of the ſaid Reſtoration, the 
Scholars having been ſomewhat rude to O:to the 
Pope's. e (or rather his Horſe-leach, ſent hi- 
ther to ſuck the blood of the poor people,) they 


- were excommunicated, and treated with great 


ſeverity. At which time, as Richard of Armagh 

tells us, there were reckon'd in that Univerſity 

no leſs than thirty thouſand Students. : 
Under Edward 2. Walter Stapledon Biſhop © 


kress Col. Exeter built Exeter-College and Hart-Hall. Up- 
2 Hall on his firſt deſign of a Foundation for Scho- 


Arthur-Hall 


Orial- Col - 


E. 


St. Mary 


Hall. 


1318. 


he did little more 


and endow a College to 


lars, he purchas'd Hart-Hall, and Arthur-Hall, 
in the year 1314, and there inſtituted a Society 
for a Rector and twelve Scholars. But finding 
\the place too narrow ſor his deſign, he bought 
ground for a new ſite in the Pariſh of S. Mildred; 
and, having built convenient Lodgings, he 
tranflated his Society to this houſe, call'd at 
firſt Stapledon's-Imn, and then Exeter-College.] 
The ſame King Edward the ſecond, af- 
ter his example, built a Royal College, com- 
monly call'd Orial and St. Mary-Hall. [For 
the honour of the Foundation of this College 
is attributed to King Edward the ſecond, tho 
an grant Licence to Adem 
de Brom his Almoner (Apr. 20. 1324.) to build 
Yo call'd by the name 
of St. Mary's Houſe. To this Society King Ed- 
ward the third, in the firſt year of his reign, 


gave a Tenement call'd Le Oriele ; on which 


ones ſtands the College ſo called. The pre- 
nt St. Mary-Hall was a long time the Parſo- 
nage houſe to the Rectors of St. Mary's; which 
Church, with its appurtenances, being appro- 
* by K. Edward 2, An. 1325, to the Col- 

ge then founded by Adam de Brom, the houſe 
came alſo into their poſſeſſion, and was ſoon af- 
ter appropriated to the reſidence of Students. ] 

About this time, the Hebrew tongue be- 


* 


Regiſt. Mon. gan to be read by a Jewiſh Convert, for whoſe 


Hide. 


ſtipend every Clerk in Oxford contributed one penny 


for every mark of his eccleſiaſtical Revenue. 


Queens-Col. Aſter this, Q. Philippa wife of K. Edward 3. 


lege. 


built Queens-College. [For to her it owes its 
name, but its Foundation to her Chaplain Ro- 


bert de Eplesfield, Rector of Burgh under Stan- 
more in Weſtmoreland ; who, by the Queen's 


favour, in the year 1340, purchas'd the ground 


and erected a Collegiate-Hall to be call'd Aula 
Sbolarium Reginæ de Oxon. The Revenues of 
it have been much improved by ſeveral Benefa- 
ors; and, under the government of the late 
Dr. Timothy Halton, was built a very fair Li- 
brary. Ir was begun upon occaſion of the Le- 
gacy of Dr. Thomas Barlow, the learned A 


of Lincoln, and formerly Provoſt of this Col- 


lege, who by Will beftow'd upon it the greateſt 
part of his Books; giving the reſt to Bodley's 
Library, whereof he had been Keeper. A 


later Benefactor, Sir Foſeph Williamſon, Prin- 
cipal Secretary of State to King Charles the | pe 
ſecond, beſides many other teſtimonies of his 


regard to this College (as the place of his edu- 


cation,) bequeathed to-it by Will the Sum of 
fix thouſand Pounds; and this encouraged the 


then Provoſt Dr. William Lancaſter, to lay the 
foundation of a new College, which (by the 
addition of his own large Bounty, and of other 
Benefactions) was a good way advanced before 
his death, and, when finiſhed, will be a very 


ſtately, curious, and complete Fabrick ] Al- 


ſo, Simon Iſlip, Arch-biſhop of Canterbury, built 


Canterbury- Canterbury College. ; 


College. 


Northern and 


Southern 
Scholars. 


The Scholars now abounding in peace and 
plenty, grew inſolent, and divided into the 
tations of the Northern and Southern men, 


are) they are 10 travel in part beyond Sea, for 


1 


carrying-on the quarrel with open arms and 
all manner of hoſtility ; upon which the Nor- 
thern-men - retir'd to Stanford, and begun to 
ſet-up publick Schools there. But after a few 
years, when the ſtorm was blown over, and the 
feuds forgot, they all return'd hither, and Sta- 
tutes were enacted to prohibit all perſons from 
n at Stanford, to the prejudice of Ox- 
ord. 
About that time, William Wickham, Bi. 
ſhop of Winchefter, built a magnificent Stru- 
cure, call'd Neto-College, (into which the ri- 
peſt Lads are every year tranſplanted from his 
other College at Wincheſter.) [ The deſign of 
this College was laid in the year 1369; and 
the ſaid Prelate, having at ſeveral times pur- 
chas'd ground ſufficient for it,, obtain'd the 
King's Licence, (June 30. An. 1379. 3 Ri- 
chard the 2d ;) and on the 5th of March follow- 


finiſh'd An. 1386, and on April the 14th the 
Warden and Fellows were admitted with ſo— 
lemn Proceſſion.] Then, Richard Augervil, Bi- 
ſhop of Durham, call'd Philobiblos, or, The Lo- 
ver of Books, began a publick Library. [At 


Library to Durbam- College, with liberty of ac- 
ceſs, upon certain conditions, to all Scholars. 
At the diſſolution of which houſe, in the reign 
of Henry the eighth, ſome of the Books of this 
admirable collection were remov'd to the Pub- 
lick Library, ſome to Batiol-Coilege, and ſome 
came into the hands of Dr. George Owen, a Phy- 
lician of Gcdſftow, who bought the ſaid College 


the Monks at Durham, [which was furniſhed 
and endowed Dy that great and generous Pre- 
late, Richard de Bury.) Richard Fleming, Biſhop 


Seminary of Divines to confute the Doctrines 
of Wiclißff; and lightly endow'd with the Ap- 
propriation of three Pariſh-Churches in Oxtord : 
and therefore wanted another Founder, Thomas 
Kotheram, Biſhop of Lincoln, who in the year 
1475. finiſh'd the building of the College, en- 
creas'd their Revenues, and gave them Statutes, 
An. 1479. And, lately, they have receiv'd a 
very conſiderable Augmentation of Revenue, 
from the generous Bounty of the Lord Crew, 
the preſent Biſhop of Durham ; by which, the 
Head, and every Fellow and Scholar, 1s in ac- 
tual poſſeſſion, tor himſelf and Succeſſors, of a 


About 


three Monks of every 
who afterwards were to be Readers or Profeſ- 
ſors in their reſpective Convents. [But it ap- 
ars by other accounts, that it was built by 
John Giffard Baron of Brimsfield ; who, in the 
11th of Edward the iſt, for the good of his 
ſoul and that of Maud de Long/pe his wife, 
founded this Cell for the maintenance of thir- 
teen Monks, from the Benedictine Convent of 
Gloceſter. At the ſuppreſſion of Religious- 
houſes, it was given by Henry the eighth for a 
Palace to the Biſhops of Oxford; but, return- 
ing to the Crown, was at laſt purchas'd by Sir 
Thomas White, Founder of St. John's-College; 
and being conveyed to the uſe of Principal and 
Scholars, was call'd Gloceſter-Hall. 


7 bomas Coke, a Gentleman of that County.] * 
„ ; 0 


ing, did himſelf lay the firſt Stone. It was 


his death, An. 1343, he left his voluminous 


New. College. 


of Edward the ſixth.] His Succeſſor Themas de Durham - Col · 
Hatfeld built Durbam- College for the benefit of lege. 


of Lincoln, founded Lincoln- College. | This was — 
begun An. 1427. (6 of Henry the ſixth, ) for a8“ 


comfortable“ addition to his former Support.] * Head, 200. 
the ſame time, the Benedictine? An. 

Monks [as is commoaly ſaid] built Glocgfter-, 
College at their own proper coſt and char- gyery Scholar 
ges, where were conſtantly maintain'd two orand the Bible- 


Houſe of that Order, Clark, 10 . 
beſides other 


Bencfactions. 


very Fel- 
ow, I 51. 


But it hath Gloceſter- 
been ſince erected into a College, under the Hall. 


name of Worceſter-College; being endow'd by Sir worceſter- 
Cole. 
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ley. 


21s furniſh-defatigable pains, * furniſh'd a new Library in 
ing. C. the ſame place, with the beſt Books procur'd 
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To ſay nothing of the Canons of St. Fridef 
wide; there were erected no leſs than four beauti- 
ful Cells of Friars in the Suburbs, wherein there 

often flouriſh'd Men of conſiderable _— 
In the next age, during the reign of King 
Henry 5, Henry Chichley Archbiſhop of Can- 
| terbury, founded two eminent Colleges ; one of 
All- Soul- which he dedicated to the memory of _ All-Souls, 
College. [This College was pages by the ſaid Arch- 
biſhop (after the Foundation of a College and 
Hoſpital at Higham-Ferrers, the place of his na- 
tivity) in the year 1437. He endow'd it for a 
Warden and forty Fellows, chiefly with the 
lands of Priories-Alien diffoly'd in the ſecond 
of Henry the fifth. And, of late years, it 
hath been greatly adorn'd with a noble Libra- 


ry; owing to the large and generous Benefa- 
| Gion of &o 


lonel William Codrington, a Member | 


of this Society z who gave by. Will ſix thouſand 
Pounds for the building thereof, and (beſides his 
own excellent Library) four thouſand Pounds 
to be laid out in Books, for furniſhing it. ] 

Not long after, William Wainflet, Biſhop 
Magdalen- of Winchefter, erected Magdalen-College, remar- 
College. kable for the building, and fine ſituation, and 
pleaſure of the adjoyning groves and walks. [ This 
ollege was founded An. 1458, on the ſite and 
lands of the diſſolv'd Hoſpital of St. John's, 
with ſo large endowments, and ſuch convent- 
ences of all Kinds, that it is eſteem'd one of the 
moſt noble Foundations in the Chriſtian World.] 
| Divinity- At the ſame time, the Divinity-School was 
School. erected; a Work of ſuch admirable Contri- 
vance and Beauty, that the ſaying of Xeuxzs 
may juſtly be inſcrib'd upon it, I is more eaſy to 
envy than to imitate this work. [ The ground on 
which it is built, was purchas'd by the Uni- 
verſity ann. 1427, and, upon ſeveral Contri- 
butions, the Structure was ſoon after begun 
but was intermitted, till by the piety and boun- 
ty of 1 the Good Duke of Gloceſter, it 

was carried on, tho? not completed till 1480. ] 
Publick Li- Over this School was a Library, fur- 
| brary. niſh'd with one hundred twenty nine choice 
Volumes, ur'd from [taly at the great ex- 
pence of the ſame Humphrey Duke of Gloce- 
ter, a chief Patron and admirer of Learning. 
| [Beſides which. number (valued at above a thou- 
ſand pounds,) he gave one hundred twenty fix 
Volumes more in the year 1440, and in 1443 
a much greater number, beſides conſiderable ad- 
: ditiens at his death, three years after. ] 
However, moſt of theſe Books are long ſince 
embezell'd and converted to private uſes. But 
ſince (may all happineſs attend it) the worthy 
Thomas Bod- Sir Thomas Bodley Kt. formerly a Member of this 
Univerſity, with extraordinary charge, and in- 


from all parts of the World : that the Univer- 
| ſity might enjoy a publick Arſenal of Wiſdom , 
and himſelf, immortal Honour. And ſince it was a 
Plin. lib. 35. good cuſtom of the Ancients, in all their Libra- 
Cap. 2. ries to erect Statues of Gold, Silver, or Braſs, 
both to thoſe who had inſtituted them, and thoſe 
who had adorn'd them with excellent Writings, 
that Time and Age might not triumph over 
their Memories, and that the Curioſity of Man- 
kind might be ſatisfied, while they enquired 
after them and their Characters: For this rea- 
ſon, the Chancellor of the Univerſity, at the ſame 
time providing for the memorial of himſelf, 
did in this Library ere& a Statue of Sir Thomas 
Bodley, that great friend and patron of Learn- 
ing, with this Inſcription : | 


THOMAS SACKVILLUS DORSET- 


THESAURARIUS, ET HUJUS ACADE- 
| MIX  CANCELLARIUS, wm 1h 
THOM BODLEIO. EQUITT'AURA- . 

TO, QUI BIBLIOTHECAM HANT NT 

INSTITUIT, HONORIS- CAUSSA PIE 

POSUIT. 11198 


That is, 

THOMAS SACKVIL EARL OF DOR- 
SET, LORD HIGH TREASURER OF 
ENGLAND AND CHANCELLOR OF © 

| THIS UNIVERSITY, J 

PIOUSLY ERECTED THIS MONU 


MENT, TO THE HONOUR OF SIR 
THOMAS BODLET KNIGHT, WHO 
\ INSTILUTED THIS LIBRARY. 


[The deſign of this Library was firſt laid, in 
the year 1597. By the pious Founder, the old 
Library of Duke Humphrey was repair'd, and © 
fitted for the reception of Books, 1594, and 
an additional Eaſt-Gallery - _ in the year 
1610. Another Gallery on eſt, projected 
by him, was rais'd, with a Houſe of Convo- 
cation under it, An. 1638. But all theſe being 
too narrow to contain the vaſt acceſſion of Books, 
there have been new Galleries erected over each 
ſide of the middle Iſle, chiefly to receive the 
prom Legacy of Thomas Barlow Lord Bi- 
op of Lincoln, who had been elected Kee 
of this Library, An. 1652. And even before 
theſe, when one views the Catalogue of printed 
Books by Dr. Hyde, and the other of Manuſcripts 
by Dr. Bernard, he muſt admire the prodigious 
treaſure, and neither envy Rome her Vatican, ; 
nor India her Gold. Very lately, Dr. Fohn Radclif's 
Radcliffe, a Phyſician of great Eminence, hath Library. 
by Will left the Sum of forty thouſand Pounds 
for the building of another Publick Library, be- 
tween the Univerſity-Church, and the Publick 
Schools : together with an honourable Salary of 
one hundred and fifty Pounds a year to a Kee 
er of the ſaid Library, and one hundred Pounds 
a = = 22 bo op Books for the ſame. 

n the Reign of Henry the“ eighth (ann. 3.) I. 8. 
for the further advancement of — 25 
liam Smith Biſhop of Lincoln, [and Wilkam Sut- College. 
ton, Eſq;] built Brazen - Neſe- College [(ſo called 
ſrom a Hall, diſtinguiſhed by that name z)] 
which, ann. 1572, was endow'd by that pious 
and good old man Alexander Nowell, Dean of 
St. Pauls, [with Exhibitions for thirteen Scho- 
lars. Of late years, it hath been adorn'd with 
a beautiful Chapel, Library, and Cloyfters ; the 
elegant ſtructure whereof was begun in the year 
1656, and the Chapel conſecrated by the Bi- 
ſhop of Oxford An. 1666.] About the ſame 
time, Richard Fox, Biſhop of Wincheſter, foun- 
ded Corpus-Chriſti-College, [which was deſign'd Corpus · Chri- 
for a Seminary of Monks to the Priory of St. ſti-College. 
SwitEinin Wincheſter, An. 1513. But the Foun- 
der, diverted from that deſign, and aſſiſted by 
Hugh Oldham Biſhop of Exeter, eſtabliſh'd it 
for a Society of Students, An. 1516, with En- 
dowments ſo ample, and Statutes: ſo admira- 
ble, as have made very many of its members 
men of ſingular piety and learning.) 

After theſe, Cardinal Wolſey Archbiſhop of ohriſt- 
York, onthe ſite of the Monaſtery of St. Frideſwide, Church-Col- 
began the moſt noble and ample Foundation of 4g - 
all others, which King Henry the eighth, with 
the addition of Canterbury-College, did richly 
endow, and gave it the name of Chrift-Church. 

[For after the ſaid Cardinal had procur'd from 


TIZ COMES, SUMMUS. ANGLLE' 


Pope Clement. the ſeventh a Bull for diſſolving 
two and twenty Religious-Houſes, and for con- 
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Citizen and Alderman of London, 


Trinity Col- [The firſt of theſe (Durbam College,) was 
— N 


| ing them to the uſe of two Colleges (one 
be — at Ipſwich the place of his nati- 


vity z the other at Oxford, to which he ow'd. 


his education,) he obtain'd the King's Licence 
to inſtitute a College on the fite of the Priority 
of St. Frideſwide, to be call'd Cardinal College, 


which he firſt deſign'd for a Dean and eighteen 


Canons, and projected much greater things. 
But, before e came his fatal ruin 
An. 1529, when, among his other vaſt poſſeſ- 


fions, this College fell into the King's hands. 
Who, in the year 1532. reſtor'd moſt of the al- 
lotted Revenues, and had it call'd H 
Eigbib's College. But this he diſſolv'd in 1545, 
and the year following erected it into a Cathe- 
dral Church for a Biſhop, a Dean, and eight 
Canons. The beauty and honour of this Col- 
lege were much advanc'd by the induſtry, piety, 
and bounty. of Dr. Jahn Fell, Dean, and Lord 
Biſhop of Oxford; and it hath lately been a- 
dorn'd with a pile of any. entirely new, 
which is very ſtately and beautiful.] The ſame 
mighty Prince Henry the eighth, at the expence 
of his own Exchequer, honoured the Cit 
with an Epiſcopal See, [as hath been obſerv'd :] 
and the Univerſity with publick Profeſſors. And, 
that the Muſes might ſtill be courted with 
greater favours, Sir Thomas Pope Kt. repair'd 
Durham College, and Sir Thomas White Kt. 
Bernard 
College (both which lay almoſt buried in their 
own duſt ;) and enlarg'd the buildings, and en- 
dow'd them with lands, and gave them new 
names, dedicating the former to the Holy Trini- 
ty, the latter to St. John Baptiſt. 


granted by K. Edward 6. to his Phyſician George 
Owen of Godſtow; of whom, in the year 1 554, 
it was purchas'd by Sir Thomas Pope Kt. and re- 
pair'd and endow'd the year following. Under 
the government of Dr. Ralph Bathurſt, it was 
adorn'd with fair additional buildings, and a 
Chapel of exquiſite beauty, conſecrated Apr. 12. 
1694; and he was ſo great a Benefactor to the 
College, as to be ſpecially mention'd, on all 
occaſions, among their Publick Benefadl ors. 

The ſite of the ſecond (Bernard College,) was 
in the year 1355. obtain'd from the Crown by. 


"Thomas White Alderman of London: this he 


Pablick 
Schools. 


Ann. 1613. 


enlarged, and endow'd An. 1557. by the title 


of St. John Baptiſt's College; which, in build- 
ings and revenues, has receiv'd great augmen- 
tation from the liberal piety of Archbiſhop Laud, 
and Archbiſhop 7uxon.] 5 

Q. Mary built from the ground the Publick 
Schools. [But the preſent Fabrick, which makes a 
ſtately Quadrangle, was raiſed by the Contribution 
of Sir Thomas Bodley and other Benefactors.] 

Hugh Price Dr. of Laws, [Treaſurer of the 
Church of St. David's,] happily laid a new 
foundation, call'd, in honour of our Saviour, 


la- College. Jeſus College. [He began to build, and com- 


petently endow'd it An. 1571. But the So- 
ciety claim alſo the honour of a Royal Founder, 
viz. Queen Elizabeth : who furniſh'd them with 
Timber out of two adjoyning Foreſts. The 
wiſe and pious Sir Leoline Jenkins, Secretary of 
State to King Charles the ſecond, was ſo great 
a Benefactor, as to be, in a manner, juſtly 


Wadham- eſteem'd another Founder. Vadbam College, 
College. deſign'd by Nicholas M. adbam, was compleated by 
Ann, 1613, Dorothy his Relict: And Broad Gate Hall was 
Pembroke- converted into Pembroke College; whoſe Foun- 
College. dation is owing to the charity of Thomas Tiſdal, 
| and the induſtry of Richard Wightwicke. ] 
| ®$Sjxteen, C. Theſe Colleges, in number“ nineteen, beſides 
FEight, C. + ſix Halls, all fairly built, and well endow'd, 


together with their excellent and uſeful Libra- 
Vor. I. | | 


enry. the | it 


ries, do fo raiſe the credit and eſteem of Ox. 
ford, that it may be juſtly thought tb exceed 
3 n 98 - 11 world. [But above 
other buildings, this Univerſity juſtly boaſts 
of Sheldon's T. na. 4 a work of Aire 
trivance, and exceeding -magnificence, built 
the moſt Reverend Father in God Gilbert Sbe 
don Archbiſhop of Canterbury and Chancellour 
of this Univerſity, An. 1616. Who, beſides 
an infinite nce upon the Structure, gave 
two thouſand Pounds to purchaſe Lands for the 
oy 47g repair of it. The Area, within which 
nds, was, round the walls of it,, adorn'd 
with ineſtimable reliques of Grecian and Ro- 


11. 


man Antiquities (of which the teſt is 
owing to the bounty of Henry Howard Earl of 


Arundel: ſome alſo to the Executors of Mr. 
Selden ; others, to Sir George Wheeler, &c ;) 
which have been lately remov'd from thence, 
into more convenient Places, for the better pre- 
ſervation of them. 


ratory, and the firſt floor on a noble aſcent a 
pom Hall, and the upper chamber a Repo 
itory of Natural and Artificial Curioſities. The 

ateſt part of theſe are owing to the genero- 
ity of Elias Aſbmole Eſq. who has preſcrib'd 
Statutes for the Cuſtody of them; ws has re- 
— in this place the excellent Collection of 

SS. made by himſelf and by his Father in 


lick Buildings, is lately added a large and 


ions ſuitable to the Deſign, - {208 
And when we are recounting the noble Con- 
veniences for Learning, with which this Uni- 
verſity is adorn'd; we muſt not omit the Phy- 
fick-Garden, founded by Henry Danvers, Earl of 
Danby, in the year 1632, and by him endowed 
with an annual Revenue, for the Maintenance 
and Keeping thereof. This contains a vaſt Va- 
riety of Plants; and is of great uſe to all Per- 
ſons, who deſire to improve themſelves in Botani= 
cal Knowledge. 

Nor does Oxford yield the precedence to an) 
other Univerſity in Living Libraries (for ſo 
with Eunapius I may term Perſons o profound 
learning, nor in the admirable method of 
teaching all Arts and Sciences, nor in excellent 
diſcipline, and a moſt regular government of 
the whole body. But why this digreſſion ? 
Oxford is very far from ſtanding in need of a 
Panegyric, having already gain'd the univerſal 
eſteem and admiration of the World. Nor 
would I by any means ſeem extravagant in the 
commendation of my mother Univerſity, Let 
it ſuffice to ſay of Oxford, what Pomponius ſaid 
of Athens, It is ſo eminent, that there needs no 
pointing at it. But by way of concluſion, that 
this paſſage (which begins the Hiſtory of Ox- 
ford) from the Proctor's book. Chronicles and 
Hiſtories do aſſure us, that ſeveral places in different 
parts of the world and at different times, have been 
famous for the ſtudies of Arts and Sciences. But of 
all ſuch places of ſtudy among the Latins, Oxford 
appears to be the moſt ancient, to profeſs a greater 
variety of knowledge, to be more firm in adhering to 
the Catholick Religion, and to enjoy more good cu- 
ſtoms and privileges, than any other. The Oxford- 
Aſtronomers obſerve this City to be in twenty 
two degrees of longitude, ,or diſtance from the 
Fortunate Iſlands; and in the northern las. 
titude of fifty one degrees and fifty mi- 
nutes. 5 
Aſſoon as Iſis and Cherwell have joyn'd their 
ſtreams below Oxford, the Iſis with a ſwift 
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On the weſt ſide of the Theater, ſtands Ahmoie's 
Aſhmole Muſæum, a neat and curious Edifice, Muſzum. 
y |of which the lower part is a Chymical Elabo- 


law Sir William Dagdale. Nigh to which pub- ?rinting- 

te- houſe: 

ly Printing Houſe, furniſh'd with all Accomo- | 
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and deeper current 
find out the Tame, which it ſeems long to have 
Tought for. Nor does it run many miles, be. 
Tame civer. fore the ſaid Tame, riſing in the County of 
Bach, comes and joyns it; which river, at the 
entrance into this County, gives its own name 
to a Market town of pleaſant ſituation — 
rivers: for the river Tame waſhes the nort 
part of the town, and two little brooks ſhut 
K in on the eaſt and weſt ſides. This place 
[ſeems to have been of ſome note in the Saxon 
times; for we find that in the year 970. Arch- 
biſhop Offyzel ended his days in it; and before 
that, Mulfere King of Mercia granted a Charter 
in the Vill which is called Thama. But it] has 
been in a bing condition, ever ſince Henry 
Biſhop of Lincoln, in the reign of Henry the third, 
brought the great road, which lay below the 
town, through the middle of it. Alexander, 
that munificent Biſhop of Lincoln, Lord of this 
Manour, to alleviate the general odium he had 
contracted by his extravagant expences in build- 
Founded, ing of Caſtles, ® refounded here a ſmall Mona- 
C. ſtery [of the Ciſtercian Order, or rather tran- 
ſlated it hither. For it was firſt founded at the 
Village of Ortendun (and, as Leland ſays, upon 
Otmore) by Sir Robert Gait Knight; who en- 
dowing it with five yirgates of land in Otten- 
dun, call'd it, from an adjacent wood, Ottelei. But, 
the low fite making it altogether unfit for a 
Monaſtery, it was remov'd to Tame, and the 
Church there dedicated to St. Mary, on July 21, 
1138. the 3d of King Stephen. Of which the 
Biſhop was afterwards reputed the founder 
(though he only tranſlated it,) and gave part 
of his Park at Tame for the ſite of it, with ſome 


Tame. 


Clauſ. 
3 Hen 3. 


other lands which had belong'd to Mage Hre.] 


And many years after the Quatermans, a Fa- 
mily in former Times of great repute in theſe 
parts, built here an Hoſpital for the mainte- 
nance of poor people. But, neither of theſe 
foundations are at preſent to be ſeen; however, 
Lordwin;. Inſtead of them, Sir Jobn Williams Kt. advan- 
ams of Tame, cd to the dignity of a Peer of this Realm by 
Queen Mary, under the title of Baron Williams 
of Tame) founded here a beautiful School, and 
a ſmall Alms houſe. 

Ricot. From hence the Tame runs near Ricot, a neat 
ſeat which belong'd formerly to the Quatermans, 
upon whoſe failure of iſſue male, it was fold a- 
way by the Fowlers and Hernes, till it came at 
laſt into the hands of the Lord Villiams before- 
mention'd, and by his daughter to the Lord 
. Henry Norris, whom Queen Elizabeth advanc'd 
to the dignity of a Peer, by the title of Baron 
Norris of Ricot; a perſon eminent for his ho- 
nourable deſcent (being derived from the Lo- 
vels, who were allied to moſt of the great fa- 
milies in England, [by the marriage of Sir Ed- 
ward Norris Knight, with Trideſaide younger 
daughter of Francis Viſcount Lovel,)] and much 
more eminent for his ſtout and martial ſons, 
whoſe valour and conduct are ſufficiently known 
in Holland, Portugal, Bretagne, and Ireland. 
[This place ſtill continues in the family of the 
Norris's, and was part of the poſſeſſion of James 
Earl of Abingdon, who had this honour. con- 
fer'd upon him, Novemb. 29. 1682; and having 
marry'd Eleanora, one of the daughters and co- 
heirs of Sir Henry Lee Baronet, by her had iflue 
his eldeſt ſon and heir Montague, the preſent 
'Earl, who marry'd the heireſs of the family and 
eſtate of the ancient and honourable Venables, 

Barons of Kenderton.] | 
The next place viſited by the Tame is Dor- 
cheſter, call'd [by Ninnius and Huntingdon in 
the Catalogue of Britiſh Cities, Caer Darri, by 
Alfred of Beverly Caer Dorin, ] by Bede Civitas 


Dorcheſter. 


ſe to the ſouth, to| 


name of his own invention, but well adapted 
to the nature of the place, Dowr fignifying wa- 
ter in the Brinſh tongue. That this was for- 
merly a ſtation of the Romans, ſeveral of their 
Coins, found frequently in this place, do ſuffi- 
ciently atteſt; (and, of late, they have alſo 
met with ſome Britiſh Coins, one particularly 
of Cunobeline, with this Inſcription, Cuno Taſ- 
cia.) Afterwards, ] our Hiſtories tell us, it was 
long famous for a Biſbop's See, founded by Bi- 
rinus the Apoſtle of the Weſt Saxons ; who ha- 
ving baptiz d Cinigilſe a petty King of the Weſt 
Saxons (to whom Ofwald King of Northum- 
berland was Godfather,) the two Kings (as Bede 
tells us) gave the Biſhop this City, to conſtitute here 
his Were See. This Birinus (as we learn 
from the ſaid Bede) was eſteem'd in that age a 
miracle for piety and ftriftneſs of life: whence 
a Poet of ſome antiquity, who wrote his life in 
verſe, does thus extol him ; ag 


Dignior attolli qudm fit Tyrinthius heros, 
Quam fit Alexander Macedo ; Tyrinthius 


* 


boſtes * 
Vicit, Alexander mundum, Birinus utrun- 
que. | 
Nec tantum vicit mundum Birinus, & 
boſtem, | 


Sed Jeſe bello vincens, & vid us eodem. 
Alcides leſs than thee ſhall Men pro- 


claim, | 
And Alexander own thy greater fame, 
Tho' that his foes, and this the world 
o'recame. 
With foes and world Birinus did ſubdue 
Himſelf, the vanquiſh'd and the victor too. 


[And the Hiſtory of Acbeſter relates this 
inſtance of the Veneration paid to Birinus by 
the common People. A round bill there ſtill ap- 
pears, where the ſuperſtitious enſuing ages built Bi- 
rinus a Shrine, teaching them that had any Cattle © 
amiſs, to creep to that Shrine. | 

This See, after four hundred and ſixty years 
continuance (leſt the name and authority of a 
Biſhop might grow contemptible from ſo mean 
and inconſiderable a place; againſt which miſ- 
chief a Canon had then been newly made) 
was tranſlated to Lincoln by Remigius, in the 
time of William the Conqueror. At which time 
(ſays William of Malmſbury who flouriſh'd in 
that age) Dorcheſter was a ſmall and unfrequent- 
ed Village, yet the beauty and ſlate of its Churches 
was very remarkable, as well for the ancient work, 
as the preſent care taken of them. From that time, 
it began ſenſibly to decay ; and the great road 
to London which lay through the town, being 
turn'd another way, it is ſo weaken'd and im- 
poveriſh'd, that though it was formerly a Ci- 
ty, it now ſcarce deſerves the name of a town, 

Nor has it any thing to boaſt of but the ruins 

of its former greatneſs, of which we find ſome - 

ſigns and tokens in the adjacent fields.] For Stat. 21 Jac. 
the making of the river Thames navigable from 1. n. 32. 
Bircot (a place not far from hence) to Oxford, 

a particular Statute paſſed in Parliament, in 

the 21ſt year of King James the iſt. South 

and by weſt of Dorcheſter, are two banks with 

a trench between them (therefore call'd Dike- Dike-billa. 
bills,) which, in the opinion of Dr. Plot, can- 
not be part of the Roman way, becauſe ex- 
tended only as a ſtring to the great how of the 
river Thames; but rather a fortification, ſuch as 
P. Oſtorius is ſaid by Tacitus to have rais'd on 
the rivers Antona and Sabrina: or elſe ſome of 
the outworks of the fortifications on Long Wi- 
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Tame. 


rum. Concerni 

I preſent you here with ſome verſes from a 

Poem of that title, which 
over as you pleaſe. 


Near Dorchefter, Tame and Mis with 


mutual conſent joyn-as it Were in wedlock; and 
mix their names as well as their waters; being 
* henceforth call'd Tan- It or the Thames, in 
like manner as the rivers, Jer 
Holy Land, and Dor and Dan in France; 
from which compoſitions 
Dordan. 


and Den in the 


are Jordan and 
This ſeems to have been firſt ob 
ſerv'd by the Author of the Exlagium Hiſtoria- 
the Marriage of Tame and Iſis, 


you may read or paſs 


Hic vęſtit Zephyrus florentes gramine ripas, 
Floraque neFareis redimit caput Iſidis 
ork 


erbis, f 
Seligit ambreſios pulcherrima Gratia flores, 
Contexit geminas Concordia eta corollas, 
Extollitque ſuas tædas Hymenæus in altum. 
Naiades edificant thalamumque tborumque 

profundo : 
Stamine gemmato textum, pictiſque columns 
Undique fulgentem. Qualem nec Lydia Regi 
Extruxit Pelopi, nec tn, Cleopatra, marito. 
lic manubias cumulant, quas Brutus Ac hi- 


VIS, * 

Quas Brennus Grecis, rigidus Gurmundus 
Hibernis, 

Bunduica Romanis, claris Arthurius An- 


PT. 2 quicquid Scotis vicrricibus armis 
Abſtulit Edvardus, virtuſque Britannica 
Gallis 


Hauſerat interea ſperati conjugis i 
Tama Cateuchlanim delabens montibus, illa 
Impatiens neſcire thorum, nupturaque greſſus 
Accelerat,  longique dies ſibi ftare viden- 

tur, 3 
Ambitid/a ſuum donec præponere nomen 
Poſfit amatori. Qꝛuid non mortalia cogit 
Ambitio ? notamque ſuo jam nomine vil- 

_ 
Linguit, Norrifiis geminans ſalvete, valete. 

Cernitur & tandem Dorceſtria priſca peteti 

Augurium latura thori, nunc Tama reſur 

; git 
Nexa comam ſpicis, trabea ſuccindta virenti, 
Auroræ ſuperans digitos, vultumque Diones : 

Peſtanæ non labra roſe, non lumina gemmæ, 

Lilia non æquant crines, non colla pruine : 

Utque fluit, crines madidos in terga re- 
lait 


Pellit, 
Reddit & undanti legem fe e capillo. 
En ſubito fontem placidis e fluctibus Iſis 
Effert, & totis radios ſpargentia campis 
Aurea ſtillanti reſplendent lumina vultu, 
Jungit & optate nunc oſcula plurima Tame, 
Mutuaque explicitis innectunt colla lacertis, 
3 mille ſonant, connexu brachia pal- 
| ent, 
Labra ligant animos: tandem deſcenditur 
una | 
In thalamum, quo jundta Fide Concordia 
ſantta | 
Splendida conceptis ſancit connubia verbis. 
Undique multifori ſtrepitat nunc tibia buxi, 
Flufticole Nymphe, Dryades, Satyrique pe- 
tulci 


| ther fide the water, which 
perhaps was the Sinnodunum of the aneient Bri- 
tals], 


In numeros circum ludunt, ducuntque choreas, 


Dum pede concutiunt alterno gramina læli, 
Permulcent volucres ſyluas modulamine paſſim, 
Certatimque ſonat lætum reparabilis Echo. 
Omnia nunc rident, campi letantur, A- 

| mores 
Frenatis plaudunt avibus per inania vert : 


The 


The Marriage bed the buſie Nai 


Per oat & cytbars quicquid widere primes, © 
Pronuba vittura lauro 4 Brir6na; 
Hier tunit, ut ton diduftu Btitannia 

. * 


mm 
Cum victor rupes 


[ſerit equore Nereus. 
Et cur Neptuni lapidoſa ine natum 
Albionem vicit noftras delatus in oras 
Hertules illimes libutus Thamifis unda:: 
Quas huc adveniens aras ſacruvit Ulyſſes : 
Utque Corinæo Brutus comitatus Achate 
Occiduos adiit trattus : ut Ceſar anbelus 
Ti errita 9 7 oftendit terga Britan- 
nis: &c. 


And after a few other Verſes : 


Dixerat + unito conſurgit & unus amore - 
Letior exultans nunc nomine Tamiſis 
uno 
Oceanumque patrem querens jactantior undas - 

Promovel. : 


Here, —_ ſoft blaſts obliging Zephyrs 
Pais, 
And 2 the flowry banks with long liv d 


aſs. 

1 Crown, that her glad hands 
have made. WOE? 

Officious Flora puts on Vs head. 

The beauteous Graces have their buſineſs 


too, | 

They bruſh the weeping flowers from their 
ambroſial dew; | 

Which joyful Concord does with pleaſing 7 ! 
care | 4 

Weave irito Chaplets for the God-like 


pair : 
While Hymen's mounted Taper lights the 
7:4." | 
In a fair Vault beneath the iwelling fream, 


frame : 


Where brighteſt gems the painted columns 
grace, 
And doubly ſhine with their reflected 


— 


rays. 
No ſuch 2 Pelops kingdom could afford, 
Nor laviſh Cleopatra for her Lord. | 


On this the Virgins in vaſt numbers 
pile 

Proud ſpoils and trophies of the conqu' ring 
Iſle ; 

What Bunduic, Gurmund, Brennus, Brute 
brought home, 


From Greece, from Gaul, from Ireland, and 
from Rome: | 

What mighty Arthur from the Saxons 
won, 

What Edward from the Scots, and from the 
French his ſon. | 

Now had fair Tame ſigh'd for her promis'd 

ſpouſe, 5 

bee. down the Cateuchlanian hills ſhe 

ows, | 

And ſcarce faluting her old banks runs 
by, ee 

Bearing no load, but long virginity: 

And this ſhe ſeems ambitious to lay down, 

And ſee her lover's ſtream augmented by 
her own. 

With a faint kiſs ſhe mocks the walls of 
Tame, | 

And leaves behind her nothing but her 
name. : 

Yet tho' impatient 72 arms to fill, 

She ſtops to bid the Norriſes farewel. 

Old Dorcheſter ſtands wondring at her 
—.. | 

And gladly bids the happy match ſucceed, 

Now 


: "a. 
CCC 
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— 


-- 
. 


"Now does the joyful Bride new dreſt _}; 
b. (Appear lrg © z | 
Freſh blades of Corn tye up her golden 


hair. 
Her ſhining gown plays with the purled 
Bluſhing Aurora to her hand gives place, 
Nor g Dione boatta b tate « face. | 
Her lips the roſe, her eyes bright gems 
outdo, Ee 
Her hair. the lilies, and her ſkin the 


ſnow. 


In ſtate ſhe ſwims, her careful hand throws | 


back | | 
Her floating treſſes on her ſilver neck. 
Proud 52 now his comely head 1 


And cheers the drooping fields with go 


ra | 
Nor — he to admire his Tama's charms, 
But throws himſelf (ſweet load ! ) betwixt 
ber arms. 


Ten thouſand kiſſes do ten thouſand 
And with their breath the Lovers ſouls 


unite. BT 
e their bed the happy pair go 
| vn, 7 
Where Faith and Concord ſpeak them into 


one. - 

The Pipes and Cornets echo all around, 

While the pleas'd ſtream returns the. grate- 
ful ſound. A 

In joyful rings the merry Nymphs ad- 

And ſportive Satyrs drive the wanton 
; dan 


| Ce. | | 
While Quires of winged Songſters of the 


3 | 
The woods and groves with tuneful numbers 


| cheer. 3 
Echo contented now that ſhe's all 


tongue, a ng 

* quick replies to their delightful 
All things rejoyce, and Nature's ſelf is 
The painted flowers o'er ſmiling meadows 
To th A. pn Joy conſent, and nod their 
The wanton Loves their harneſs'd birds 
drive on, | 

"And clap to fee their winged chariot 
| run | 

Auſpicious Juno with a graceful ſmile 


Begins the ancient glories of the Iſle ; 
On her fair brows unwithered bays ap- 


pear, 
And thus ſhe ſings, and tunes her trembling 


Lyre. 
How Neptune's ſpear the wondring Iſthmus 
ſhook 


| ag their long hold the parted cliffs for- 
ook. FA | 
What crime, what vengeance, brought 
| Acides Ore, | 
To die the cryſtal Thames with Albion's 


re. 
And . his monſtrous carcaſs on the 
ore. 

How hither his wild courſe Ulyſſes 
ſteer' d, 

What altars to the angry gods he rear'd ! 

How Brute with Corinzus came to 
land, wok 


And made the ſavage nations own their new 
command! _ 


Glad to eſcape from thoſe they'd but in 


_ 


Hence, the 


= 


ter'd) and a fair Hoſpital, [called God's 
and conſiſting of two Prieſts and thirteen poo 
men.] But John Earl of Lincoln, his grandchild 
by John his ſon, almoſt utterly ruin'd this fami- 
| 25 17 — being engag' d in a conſpiracy againſt 
Kin 
loſt 5 attainder, and his eſtate confiſcated to 
the King, and he himſelf ſoon after ſlain in 
battle. After this, King Henry the eighth, stat. 3: H. 9. 
with the addition of ſome neighbouring ma- n 64. 
nours, made an Honour of this eſtate: and among 
thoſe manours was Walingford, which had a long 
time appertained to the Dukes of Cornwall. 


thought ſubdu d, Sc. 


| * And after ſome verſes inte pod the Poes 


Thus ſang the Goddeſs! ftrait the joyful | 
ſtream | 


Proud of the late addition to it's name, 
Flows briſkly on, ambitious now to 


pay | 
A larger tribute to the ſovereign ſea. | 


by  Ceaulin in the year 37a, and poſſeſs'd 
of Mercia, think- 


Frontiers, in the Conteſt between 


and ſhews at a little diſtance a houſe, 


This ſeat, call'd Ewelme, 
ke of Suf- 


eſtate 
parts; and beſides this houſe, built a 


enry the ſeventh, his honours were 


[The Rectory of this place (with a Canonry 


of Chriſt-Church) was by King James the firſt, 
in the third year of his reign, annex'd to the 
office of Regius Profeſſor of Divinity in Ox- 
ford; as he annex'd alſo, at the ſame time, the 
government, of the Hoſpital here, - to that of 
Profeſſor in Phyſick. Which Prince was one 
of the higheſt Patrons to learning, and a great 
Benefactor to the two Univerſities. 


From hence, the Thames fetches a large and 


winding compaſs, round the Hundred of Henley, 
which is hi] 
{think to have 
| who ſubmitted to Cæſar. 
ſtands Greys Rotherfield, a ſeat which was Grey de Ro- 
given by Walter Gray Archbiſhop of York, totherfield. 
his Nephew William Grey, whole eſtate fell to 
the Lovels by the Lord Deincourt. * After- It is now, 
wards, it became the ſeat of William Knolles 
Treaſurer of his Maje 
E. James [the 1ſt, ] in conſideration of his faithful 
ſervices to Queen Elizabeth, and his. readineſs 
to perform the like to him, advanc'd to the 
honour and title of Knolles Baron of Rotberfield. 


and woody, and which ſome 
In this Hundred, 


ſty's houſhold, whom 


[ The 


Thames paſſes on to Benſon, for- Benton. 
merly Ben/ington, Rk Marianas a a royal 
Vill: and reports that it was taken from the Bri- 
rains 
by the Weſt-Saxons for two hundred years af. 
ter. . But then, Offa King 
ing both his intereſt and honour concern'd that 
they ſhould hold nothing on this ſide the ri- 
ver, took this town. by force [ann. 778, or 
779, ] and joyn'd it to his own kingdom. [Ly- 
ing near 
the Weſt Saxon and Mercian Kings it often 
— it's Maſters.] At preſent, it is a ſmall 
vill 
of our Kings, which has been formerly a beau- 
tiful ſtructure, but is now much decay'd by 
reaſon of the unhealthy fituation near low and 
wet ground. | 
monly New Elme, from the Elms growing here, 
wm built by William de — Pole Du 
folk, who by marriage with Alice only daugh- 
ter of tt Chaucer, obtain'd a la 4 * 
in theſe 1 
neat Church (in which the ſaid Alice lies in- 
ud God's houſe, 


ann. 1607, 


com- RE elme. 


en the Country of the Ancalites, ancalites. 


Go 
Lord Knolles. 


8 
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OXFORDSHIRE. 


" Laker 


2%. +. Ok perpetual Advowſon of this Church was | 


„v Mr. lately purchaſed and given for ever, to Tri- 
1 ity-College.] | 
tar this the Thames, in the 

Paley. utmoſt limits of the County, ſtands Henley, for- 


merly Hanleganz, where the greateſt patt of the 
Inhabitants are Barge-mien, and get their live- 
lyhood by carrying wood and corn to London 


by water. {This, Dr. Plot takes to be the moſt 
2 he) from the Britiſh Hen, which ſi 
0 


the head-town of the People call'd Ancalites, 

+ ſtinerar. Who revolted to Cæſar. But + Dr. Gale will 
p. 105, have it to be the Galleva Atrebatum of Anto- 
ninus, on account of à military way running di- 

rectly from Spine to this place, and the Roman 

Coins found hereabouts; whereas, at Waling- 

ford, where that ſtation hath been uſually ſet- 

tled, there is no antient Way, nor any other 

Remains of Antiquity. And as to the difficulty, 

of its lying within the bounds of the Dubuni, 

and not the Atrebates; he obſerves, that both 

ſides of the River do ſtill belong to the Town, 

that there are many inſtances of ſlips of one 
County within another, and that the greater 

and more antient part of Walingford it feif lay 

in the Country of the Dobuni; and yet hath 

been long thought the City of the Atrebates. 

Beſides the Coins before-mentioned, and the 

Ancaftle. name of Ancaſtle (poſſibly from Ancalites,) 
which remains in one part of the Town] 

it has nothing more - antient that it can 
certainly] boaſt -of, 'than that it belong'd 

ormerly to the Molins; from whom, by 

the Hungerfords (who obtain'd from King Henry 

the ſixth, a licence for two Fairs yearly) it de- 

ſcended to the illuſtrious family of e the Haſtings. 

The bridge over the Thames, which is now of 
timber, they report to have been heretofore of 

| ſtone, and arched. But whether this was the 

bridge which Dio makes the Romans to have 

Xiphiline. paſs d over in purſuit of the Britains in theſe 
parts, who had forded the river a little lower ; 

is not ſo eaſy to determin. |; 

From Henley, the Chiltern-hills run in a conti- 

nued ridge to the north, and ſeparate this Coun- 

ty of Oxen from that of Bucks : at the foot where- 

of are ſeated many little towns, of which the 

Watlington. moſt remarkable, are, Watlington, a ſmall mar- 
|  ket-town, belonging formerly to Robert D'oily. 

[ This, by the name, one would imagin to be 

of no leſs than Britt Antiquity, as ſeeming to 

* Plot. p.33z point out to us *® the old way of making their 
towns or cities; an account whereof Strabo has 
left us, viz. Groves fenc'd about. with trees cut 
down, and laid croſs one another, within which 
they build them ſheds, both for themſelves and Cattle. 
The ſame way of fencing, the Saxons call'd 
Warelar, hurdles or wattles, from whence the 
town probably might have its name.] Then, 
at the foot of the ſame hills, is Shirburne, here- 
tofore a ſmall Caſtle of the Quatermans; Þ after- 
wards, a ſeat of the Chamberlains, deſcended 
from the Earls of Tankervil, who bearing the 
office of Chamberlain to the Dukes of Norman- 
dy, their poſterity, laying aſide the old name 
of Tankervil, call'd . themſelves Chamberlains, 
from the ſaid office which their Anceſtors en- 
Joy'd. [At preſent, it is the ſeat of Thomas 
dee Moccleu. Lork Parker ; who, in conſideration of his great 
fd in Che Eloquence, and exact knowledge of the 3 
lure, and Conſtitution of this Realm, hath been ſuc- 
ceſſively advanced to the high and important 


Sbirburne. 
+ Now, C. 


„ 


Stations, of Lord Chief Juſtice of the King's] 


Bench, and of Lord High Chancellor of Great 
Britain. ] | $- 5 
| Vor. I. 


ifies | Henry Duke of 
and Li a place; and perhaps it might be | of King Henry, 


The title of Karl of Oxford * did fourth Back of Or. 
long in the family of Vere, who derive their lord. 


pedigree from the Earls of Guiſnes, and their Hath flou + 


name from the town of Yer+ in Zealand, Thay © = 


owe the ing of their greatneſs in Eng 
land to 1 ow the firſt, who advanced 
duct, to ſeveral 


as, to be Chamberlain of 
antient town in the whole County; ſo call'd 


great Wiſdom and Con- 
places of honour 2 th 
Englan . Por- 
of London: and to his ſon 
ormandy (/on of the daughter 
and right heir to England and Nor- 
mandy, this was the title he uſed before his eſta - 
bliſhment in this kingdom) in order to draw 
him from King Stephen, who had uſurp'd the 
Crown, and to oblige him to his own party, he 
granted and reſtor'd the office of Chamberlain 
which he had loſt in thoſe civil wars, and of- 
fer'd him the choice of theſe n 
Dorſet, Wilts, Berks, and Oxon. And after this, 
Maud the Empreſs, and her ſon Henry, then in 
ſſeſſion of the Throne, did, by their ſeveral 
harters create him Earl of Oxford. Of his 
2 not to mention every r per- 
on, the moſt eminent were theſe that follow i 
Robert de Vere, who being highly in favour with 
K. Richard the ad, was by him advanc'd to the 
new and unheard of honours of. Marqueſs of 
Dublin, and Duke of Ireland, of which he left 
(as one well obſerves) nothing but ſome gaudy 
titles to be inſcribed upon his tomb, and mat- 
ter of diſcourſe and cenſure to the world. For 
ſoon after, through the envy of the other Cour- 
tiers, he was degraded, and miſerably ended 
his life in baniſhment : Jobs de Vere, 2 perſon 
of great knowledge and experience in war, and 
eminent for his conſtant fidelity to the Lanca- 
ſtrian party, fought often in the field againſt 
K. Edward the fourth, and for ſome time defen- 
ded St. Michael's mount, and was the chief aſ- 
ſiſtant to King Henny the ſeventh in obtaining 
the Crown: Another Jobx, in the reign of Hen- 
the eight ; who was in all parts of his life 
o temperate, devout, and good, that he was 
diſtinguiſh'd by the name of Jobn the Good. He 
was great Grandfather to + Earl Henry, the eigh-+ The pre- * 
teenth Earl of this family, and Grandfather tg ent Earl, C. 
the two noble Brothers Francis and Horatio Vere, 
who, by their admirable conduct, and their 
many brave and ſucceſsful Exploits in the Low- 
Countries, added no ſmall luſtre to their 
antient and honourable family. [The ſaid Henry” 
marry' d Diana, ſecond daughter to William Ce- 
cil Earl of Exeter, and dy'd at the ſiege of Bre- 
da, An. 1625. without iſſue. Upon which, 
Robert Vert, fon and heir of Hugh, fon and heir 
of Aubrey de Vere, ſecond ſon of Earl John the 
fifth, was in the Parliament held at Weſtmin- 
ſter, An. 2 Car. 1. reſtor'd to this title of Earl 
of Oxford; who taking to wife Beatrix van Hem- 
mema of Friezland, had iſſue by her Aubrey, 
Knight of the moſt noble Order of the Gar- 
ter; who marry'd Diana daughter to George 
Kirk Eſq;. But he being deceaſed without iſſue- 
male, this title lay extin& ; until her Majeſty ö 
Queen Anne, in the tenth year of her reign, a 
beſtowed it (together with that of Earl [ Morti- 
mer) upon Robert Harley Eſq; whom ſhe after⸗ 
wards advanced to the Dignity of Lord High- 
Treaſurer of Great Britain. | | 


This Ceunty contains 280 Pariſh-Churches: 
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More rare Plants growing wild in Oxfordſhire, 


Anagallis fœmina flore cœruleo. Female of 
Blew-flower*d Pimpernel. At Battle near Oxford. 
Park. pag. 354. | | | 
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Arundo vallatoria foliis ex luteo variegatis. 
- Painttd or gilded Reed. Fund by Adr. Hubert in 
. the river Thame 
Ie but an accidental variety it deſerves to be men- 


not far from Oxford. Though it 


lion d, being very ornamental in gardens. 
Atriplex vulgaris ſinuata ſpicata. D. Plot. 
Hiſt. nat. Oxon. It is found commonly on Dung bills, 
ing together with Gooſe-foot Orache. 


| growing 


Geranium Columbinum maximum foliis diſ- 


ſectis D. Plot. Hiſt. nat. Oxon. columbinum ma- 


Jus, foliisimis longis, uſque ad pediculum di- 


viſis. Morif. hift. The greateſt Doves-ſoot Cranes. 
Bill with difſetted leaves. In hedges about Marſton, 


and on that of Botley-cauſey next Oxford in great 


„ EIROAT 


* Gramen caninum ariſtatum, radice non re- 
te fylvaticum. Dogs-graſs with awns. Found 


k plentifully growing in Stoken-Church woods. Mry. 


rt. | "OF 
- Gramen Secalinum majus Sylvaticum. Gr. 


ſicalinum majus Park. an Gr. hordeaceum mon- 
tanum ſive majus C. B. Wild Rye-graſs of the 


woods. In Stoten - Church woods alſo. Idem. 


Gramen cyperoides minimum, Ranunculi ca- 


pitulo rotundo. Cyperus-graſs with a round Crow- 


Fol- bead. Frequently found on the bogs on the weft. 


fide of Oxford. Idem. 

_ - Gramen bromoides maximum hirtum Park. 
Feſtuca graminea perennis hirſuta, gluma lon- 
giore dumetorum, fſpica divisa. In Godftorw copſe 
near Oxford. Idem. 

HFelleborine flore albo vel Damaſonium mon- 
tanum latifolium C. B. Ger. Damaſonium Alpi- 
num ſeu Elleborine floribus albis J. B. Ellebo- 
rine minor flore albo Par. White-flower'd Ba- 
ard -Hellebore. In the woods near Stoken-Church, 


not far from the way leading from Oxford to Lond. 


- Hordeum nudum ſeu Gymnocrithon J. B. 
Zeopyron ſive Tritico- ſpeltum C. B. Park. Hor- 
deum nudum Ger. cujus figura huic plantæ mi- 


. nim reſpondet. Naked Barley. It is ſewn in the 


fields about ' Iſlip in Oxfordſhire and other places. 

It is really a ſperies of wheat, and no Barley: only 

its ear reſembles the Hordeum dyſtichum. 
Orobanche Verbaſculi odore D. Plot. Hiſt. nat. 


| 


— 


Oxon. Birds- neſt ſmelling Tike Primroſe-roots. At 
— „ of trees in the woods near Stoken- 
church. FF , . 


Hiſt. nat. Oxen. Annual Pearl. wort. In tb. 
walls of Baliol- College gardens, and on the fallow 


| fields about Hedington and Cowley, plentifully ; and 


in many other plates. 

Stachys Fuchſii F. B. Ger. major Germanica 
C. B. Pork. Baſe Hore-hound. Nigh Witney-park 
in Oxfordſbire and thereabouts, plentifully. * 

- Tiita fohis molliter hirſutis, viminibus ru- 
bris, fructu tetragono. I known by the name of 
the red Lime, and grows naturally in Stoken Church 
woods, Mr. Bobert. 
| Tormentilla reptans alata, foliis proſundiùs 
ſerratis. Pentaphyllum minus viride, flore au- 
reo tetrapetalo, radiculas in terram è geniculis 
demittens. Moriſ. Hiſt. Creeping Tormentil with 
deeply inented leaves. In the borders of the corn-fields- 
between Hockley and Shotover-wwoods, and elſewhere. 
_ Triticum ſpica multiplici C. B. Ger. Park. 
Many eered wheat. It hath been ſown about Biceter, 
and Weſton on the green. ION 

Viola Martia hirſuta major inodora D. Plot. 
Hiſt. nat. Oxon. & Moriſ. biſt. Trachellii folio 
D. Merret. Violet with Threatworth-leaves. In 
Magaalen-cillege-Cops, Shotover-hills, Stew-woed, 
and many other places plentifully.. It is found in 
moſt Countries. 7 n 4. e 

Viola paluſtris rotundifolia D. Plot. Hiſt. nat. 
Oxon. Round- leaved Marſb- violet. In 'the bogs 
about Stow-wood, and en the banks of Cberwell be- 
tween Oxford and Water-Eyton, but ſparinghy. 

Clematis Daphnoides major C. B. Daphnoid. 

latifolia ſeu Vinca pervinca major Park. The 
greater Periwinkle. In the bigh-ways between 
Wolverton and Yarnton, and in ſeveral hedges there- 
about. I am not fully ſatisfied, that this is a native 
of Enpland, though it be found in the places men- 
ticned, becauſe poſſibly it might owe its original to 
roots thrown out of gardens. 
ambucus fructu albo Ger. Park. White-ber- 

ried Elder. Obſerved by Mr. Bobert in the bedges 
near Watlington. : Mt 2 
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Saxifraga Anglica annua Alſines folio D. Plot. 15 
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N 'the Eaſt of the Dobuni, border thoſe People whom Ptolemy, according to 
i different Copies, calls Cattieuchlani, - Cattidudani, Cathicludani z and Dio, 
Cattuellani. Which of theſe is the true name, 1 cannot eaſily determin; yet 
I muſt beg leave to be deliver'd of an abortive conjetture, which I long fince 
conceived. I ſhould think then, that theſe people were the antient Caſſii; 
that from'them their Prince Caſſivellaunus, or Caſſibelinus, took his name; 
and that they again, from their Prince Caſſivellaunus, were by the Grecians 
calPd'Cattuellani, Cathuellani, and Cattieuchlani. Now the Caſſii, men- 
tion'd by Ceſar among the Britiſh Nations, did moſt certainly inhabit theſe 
x | parts; from whom a pretty large tract in this County, ſtill retains the name of 
Caiſhow. And ſfnce Caſſivellaunus govern'd bere, as is evident from Cziar ; and in bis name, that 
_ of tbe Caſſii doth manifeſtiy appear; it ſeems very probable, that Caſſivellaunus denotes as much as tht 
Prince af tbe Caſſii. If otherwiſe, why ſhould Dio call this Caſſivellaunus, Suellan inſtead of Vellan; 
and Ninnius the Britiſh writer, not Caſſibellinus, bt Bellinus, as if that were the pr name ei- 
tzber of his perſon or dignity ? Nor ought it to ſeem ſtrange, that Princes heretofore took their names 
from the people whom they govern'd : for thus the Catti in Germany had their Cattimarus; the Teu- 
tones their Teutomarus and Teutobochus ; the Daci their Decebalus; the Goths their Gottiſo. 
And why might not our Caſſii in like manner have their Caſſibelinus ? Eſpecially, when Belinus was a 
common name in this Iſland; and ſome have thought, that the name of Cunobellinus, King of the 
Iceni, imported no more than the Belinus of the Iceni. So that if the Grecian writers did not from Bell; 
- #bhis Caſſivellaunus extort the names Cattuellani, Cattieuchlani, Sc. I nuſt, as to this matter, freely ” 
", confeſs my felf in the dark. nA e J | | 
Bur whence theſe people had the name of Caſſii, I have not diſcover d; unleſs it was from their war- 
te Valour. For Servius Honoratus informs us, that the ſtouteſt and moſt vigorous Soldiers were by 
the antient Gauls (who ſpoke the ſame language with the Britains) calld Geſſi. Whence Ninnius in- 
terprets the Britiſh word Cethilou, The Seed of Warriors. Now, that the. Caſſii were renown'd 
for Martial proweſs, is moſt certain: for, before the arrival of Cæſar, they had wag'd continual war 
' againſt their neighbours, and had reduced part of the Dobuni under their ſubjection. And then, upon 
' | Catfar's [nvaſion, the Britains conſtituted the Prince of this Country, Commander in chief of the forces 
of the whole Iſland. They had tco, by this time, extended their name and dominion to a conſiderable di- 
ftance. For under the general name of Caſſii or Cattieuchlani, were comprebended all thoſe people who 
inhabit three Counties in the preſent diviſion, viz. Buckinghamſhire, Bedfordſhire, and Hertford- 
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BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Do Uckinghamſbire abounds exceed- 
S& ingly in Beech-trees, which the 
Saxons call Bucken ; and it is 
— probable, that from them the 
e chief town 1 had 8 
en name; and from that, the 
mam, a Country 


whole County. For ſo in Ger- 
fam'd for plenty of Beeches, 

is call'd Bucbonia; and with us the town of 
Buctenbam in Norfolk is ſaid to be ſurrounded 
by that ſort of trees. [But againſt this origi- 
nal, it is alledged, that the Saxons did not call 
thoſe trees bucken, but (as appears by Alfrick's 
Gloſſary) bocax, and ſuch things as were made 
of them, Becen: I hat our moſt antient records 
ſhowing neither Bockingham nor Beckingham, but 
conſtantly retaining the ſecond Letter (u), it 
may be more natural to derive it from the Sax- 
on buc, which the ſame Elfric interprets cer- 
vus (a buck or hart;) it being very probable 
that thoſe woody parts abounded with Deer; 
and that, as to the Buckenbam in Norfolk, we 


| 


have the authority of * Sir Henry Spelman, that 
no ſuch trees grow thereabouts : which enclin'd 
him alſo rather to chuſe the Saxon buc, cervus, 
for its original.) bes 

This Shire being of no conſiderable breadth, 
[(no more than eighteen miles,)] is in length 
exrended [thirty nine miles] from the Thames 
northward.z [the whole circumference being a- 
bout one hundred thirty eight. ] On the South, 
it hath Barkfhire (divided from it by the 
Thames ;)- on the , Weſt, Oxfordſhire ; on the 
North, Northamtonſbire; on the Eaſt, firſt Bed- 
fordſhire, then Hartfordſbire, and afterwards Mid- 
dleſex. The Soil is generally very. fruitful, and 
the Inhabitants. thick-ſet and numerous, who 
generally follow grazing. The County is divi- 
ded into two parts; one, a mountainous, or 
rather hilly country, toward the ſouth and eaſt, 
call'd Chiltern, in Saxon Cylrepn; the other, 
below this to the north, call'd the Vale: 

. Chiltern hath its name from the nature of the 


* 


| 


Soil; Cylt or Chilt in Saxon ſignifying Chalk. 


* Tent, 


The Vale. 
Chiltern. 
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| 1 res" || of theſe parts, whence it ſtill keeps the Britiſh 


| Bradenham. Bradenham, of a commodious and healthy ſitua- 


So ſaid, MWindſor, in the memory of“ our Fathers, built 
an. 1607. here a ſeat for his Family. | 


' Clifton, keeps on its courſe [near Clifton, where a noble 


T7. .C4TTIBUCHLANTE = 


5 For it ik, for the molt part, into Chalky the reign of King Charles the frxonds which © 7 


hills, cover'd with woods and groves of Beeches. 
Y [But neither is this derivation admitted with- 
out exception; inaſmuch as in the language 
of che Saxons, Chalk is gener 


ſpe& to our preſent 

4A 
theſe hills in their journey out of Kent into Ox- 
fordſbire; upon the mention whereof, Florence of 
Worceſter fore, Saltus qui dicitur Clitern, i. e. the 
Clitern Fo- wood or foreſt which is call'd Clitern.] F or, 
reſt, heretofore, it was ſo thick with trees, that they 
| render'd it impaſſable; till they were in good 
meaſure clear'd by Leofftan Abbot of St. Albans, 
as a common receptacle and harbour for thieves. 
| In this part, where the Thames winds it ſelf 
Marlow. round the bottom of the hills, is ſeated Marlot, 
a pretty confiderable town, which has its name 
from a ſort of chalky clay which we call Marv: 
This being {j upon the fields, ſo fattens and 
enriches the ſbil when it is worn out, that after 
one years lying fallow, they are always. fit for 
tillage z and what they receive of the huſband- 

man, they repay with wonderful increaſe. 

_ Nigh this town, a little river cuts its way 
thro? = grounds into the Thames; on the turn- 


Wicomb; and perhaps it may have receiv'd its 
name from thence, For the German-Saxons 
call the winding of a ſea or river Vit; and in 
England there are abundance of places of like 
denomination z; [ſo called, as being either on 
the windings of rivers, or having been the ſites 
of Caftlesz the Saxon pic ſignifying both a bay 
and a caſtie.] This town, for largeneſs and beau- 
ty, compares with the beſt in the County; and 
' as it is govern'd by a Mayor, is juſtly prefer'd 
to moſt of the reſt. About the time of the 
conqueſt, Wigod de Wallengford was Lord of the 

* Villa Fo. Borough of Wicomb, and of the“ our-villa 


it. After whoſe death, Henry the firſt appro- 
priated it to the Crown. But afterwards, King 
John divided the out-village between * Robert de 
* De veteri Vipent and Alan Baſſet. Here, was an Hoſpital 
ponte. of St. Jobn Baptiſt; the revenue whereof, upon 
the general diffojution of Religious houſes, came 
to the Crown; as alſo certain rents there, be- 
longing to a brotherhood of the Bleſſed Virgin, 
Lady's Rents, Call'd our Lady's Rents all which were by Queen 
td Elizabeth, in the fourth year of her reign, 
granted to the Mayor, Bayliffs, and Burgeſſes 
of Wicomb, for the maintenance of a free Gram- 
mar-School and certain Alms-people there. 
Since which time, the Rents being improv'd, 
more Alms- le have been maintain'd, and, 
in the year 1684, new Alms-houſes were erect- 
| North of Wicomb is the higheſt Eminence 


pen. mane Pen (for they call the head or top of any 
thing Pen: Whence the Penuine Alps, and the. 
Apennine, and ſeveral mountains among us, ſeem, 
to be derived;) Itho' ſome of the -Inhabitants 
hereabouts tell you, that this character belongs 
more truly to Caleſpil, as being equal in height 
to the windows of Pen-Steeple.] Near Pen, lies 


tion, ¶ formerly] the chief reſidence of the Ba- 
rons of Windſor (of whom we have ſpoken in 
Bark ſhire ;) from the time that William Lord 


The Thames, having receiv'd that rivulet, 


ouſe, with a proſpect remarkably -fine, was 


is now the delightful Seat of the Earl of Orkney, 


ly been diſcovet d, on the fide of x ehafky hill 
aczoyrng to the Tharnes, « rotidt Cave, tithes 


Arch of hewn C remains, 
which may direct to the time or occaſion of this 
Work. From hence, the Thames runs on] to 


year of his reign, by Charter beari 
date at Windſor, Sept. 12. 
frode, the Seat of the Duke of Portland.) A 
few miles from hence, Thames is augmented 


Roger Hill, who hath built here a very fine 
Seat z] which river, dividing Buckinghamſhire 


the exact diſtance on both ſides from Malling- 
ford and London, ſufficiently prove to be the Pon- 


Burton (however, by Leland and divers others, 
renioy'd to Reading ;)] Nor is there any other 
town between thofe two places, to which the 
name of Pontes, or Bridges, doth more properly 
agree, For here Cole is divided into four cha- 
nels, which for the convenience of travellers 
have ſo many bridges over them; and that this 
name is derived from them, is plain from the 
very word: In the ſame manner, as Gephyre h 
Town of Bi#dtia had its name from Bridges; 


and alſo Pontes in Gaul, wherice the County of 


Ponthien was fo call'd ; which (by the by) came 
to the Engliſh Crown in right of Z/:zarvr Queen 


| dinand, third King of Caſtile, daughter and 
heir to Simon Earl of Pontbieu.] 
With theſe diviſions of its ſtreams, the Cole 
makes here ſome pleaſant Iſlands, into which 
in the year 894. the Danes fled from King Al- 
fred, who cloſely purſu'd them ; and were pro- 
tected by the natuxal ſtrength of the place, till 
the King for want of forrage was oblig'd to 
draw off his army. On this turning of the 


ger de Ivery; who came in with the Conqueror, 
and had this among other poſſeſſions beſtowed 


upon him ;)] a little village, which [* King ® Aan. reg 14 


Richard having given to Robert, and] King Jobn 


+ confirm'd to Fobn Fitz-Robert his ſon, Lord t Swen. 


of Clavering; his younger ſons Hugb and Robert 
took from thence their name: from the former 
of whom, the Lords of Eure; and from the 
latter, the Family of Eure in Axboln, is de- 
ſcended. More inward, are two places which 


ſo from the Pogeis formerly Lords of it, from 
whom it devolv'd by right of inheritance to 
the Haſtings, oe firſt deſcended by mar- 
riage to the Molins, from them to the Hunger- 
fords, and by Thomas Lord Hungerford's daugh- 
ter and ſole heir being married to Edward Lord 
Haſtings and Hungerford, to the Haſtings. In this 


Pariſh-Church, George and Anne the firſt Earl+ Cf cory 
and Counteſs of Huntingdon lie interr'd Yew 5 
+ which probably might induce Edward Lord / Rings of 
Haſtings of Loughborough their third ſon, greatly L.yyþ6ormm: 


> db ueen Mary, tofounded hefe 
favour'd and advanc'd by Qu imſelf, wp: au Hoſpital 


found an Hoſpital here, whither he h 


on the death of that Queen, retir'd, to a houſe Stat. 4. f. 


built by .George Villers, Duke of Buckingham, in 


* 


ins, and there dy'd. He is bury'd in a Har. n. 14 


Chapel 


by whom it hath been much improved and 
F Not far from gals place, hath late- Taplow, 
. | 


Eaton, famous for its Seminary of learning; Eaton. 
founded (as I have ſaid before) by that pious See in Bark. 
and * Prince Henry the ſixth, [in the nine - ire. 
teen 


ar which, is Bull Bulſtrode. 


by the river Cole, [upon which is Denham, for- * 
merly the Seat of the Pectbamt, but now of Sir : 


and Middleſex, gves. name to Colebrock. This, Colebrock. 


tes of Antoninus; [where it is alſo fixed by Mr, Win 


to Edward the firſt, who was ſole heir of it in 9. Tate 
right of her mother, ¶ Yvan, ſecond wife to Fer. Recueil. 


river ſtands Eure or Euer, [fo called from Ro- Eure. 


we muſt by no means paſs by. . e Stoke pogeis 
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Chapel 5 him for the uſe of the Hoſpi- 
. = tal} Alſo, Henry Earl of Huntingdon, his ne- 
2 pow by the brother, built here a ſplendid 
"houſe. The other place is Fernbam, the 
pernhamis - fame (as I take it) which is call'd Fernbam- 
Royal. _ ws This the Barons Ferniva! heretofore 
bed by Service, That on the Coronation-day they 
© ſhould be oblig'd to find a Glove for the King's right 
| band, and to ſupport bis left arm that day, while 
be beld the royal Seeptre. From the Farnivals, it 
deſcended er of. Thomas Nevil to 
the Talbots Earls of ry; who, though 
by way of exchange they ſurrender'd this Ma- 
nour to Henry the eighth, yet did they reſerve 
that honourable Office to themſelves and their 

heirs for ever. | 
'The Cole, bei 
7 vulet from the 
Miſſenden. 


joyn'd higher by another ri- 
„carries it along: and u 
this, the firſt place obſervable is Miſſenden, where 
a Monaſtery was founded by the D'oilys, and 
* augmented by the noble family ſirnam'd de Mz/- 
Amerſham. Jenden. Next, in the Vale, ſtands Amerſbam, in 
Saxon Azmunderbam [(and ſo called, all a- 

long, as low as the time of King Henry the 
ſeventh ;)] which can neither boaſt of build- 

180 ſaid, Ann. ings nor populouſneſs, + but may juſtly be proud 
an its [antient] Lord Francis Ruſſel Earl of Bed- 
tad pope. ford, who liv'd an exact pattern of vertue and 
| true honour, entirely belov'd by all men. 
0 for the laſt hundred years, the Drakes 
ve been Lords of this place, and have a neat 
ſeat here cald Shardelois.] The chief ſeat of 
the Earls of Bedford, is Cheyneis, more to the 
Eaſt, where Jobn the firſt Earl of this family 
and his ſon, the fore-mentioned Francis, [and 
their ſucceſſors] lie entomb'd together, [This was 
formerly the poſſeſſion of the Cheynes, who are 
very antient in this County,and have ſeats at Che- 

. ſham-Boies, hard by, and at Draiton- Beauchamp. } 
To Cheynies adjoyneth Latimers, call'd here- 
tofore Tel-bamftiad, but it had the preſent name 
from the Lords of it, the antient Barons Latimer. 


Here, Sir Edwyn Sandys Kt. who married the 


* 1 
* 
. 
o 


\ Has, © only daughter of Baron Sandys, f had a fine ſeat.” 


{It anciently belonged to the Nevi/s; but is now 
the ſeat of the Cavendiſbes Dukes of Devon- 
ſhire. ] 
Paſſing hence, ſcarce three miles northward, 
we come to the ridge of the Chiltern hills, which 
divides the whole Shire from ſouth-weſt to 
north-eaſt, along many little villages; of 
which, the moſt conſiderable is Hamden, whence 
an ancient and numerous Family in this Coun- 


ty took their name. [Not far from hence, is 


Hamden. 


Princes-Rif.. - Princes-Risborough, near which, on the top of a 


borough. - hill, is a Camp; and the Way which goes by 
op Mon. it, is called by the —_ Acknel-way. At the 
Acknel-way. foot of this hill, was found a Coin of the Em. 
peror Veſpaſian; and from the top of it, is ſaid 
to be a proſpect of thirteen Counties. Near 
Monks-Riſ. this is Monks- Risborough, which Æſcwin Biſhop 
' borough, of Dorcheſter gave to the Church of Canterbu- 
ry and to ZXlfric Archbiſhop, about the year 
995. It was afterwards aſſigned for a portion 
to the Monks of Canterbury, whence it re- 
ceived the preſent name. In theſe parts, are 
two places which ſeem to be of great Antiqui- 
Ulecborough, ty 3 the firſt, Ellesborough, near the Church 
whereof, on a round hill, is an antient Forti- 
Rilinus's Ca. fication call'd Belinus's Caſtle, where the Inha- 
tle, bitants tell you, by tradition, that King Beli- 
nus reſided; above which is alſo an high Hill, 
eline bury- that ſtill retains the name of Belinesbury- bill: 
T7 bel. the ſecond, is Kymbel (great, and little) which 
Imden are ſuppoſed to take the name from Cunobeline 
King of the Britains; the places being allo, 
in ancient Records, written Cuuebel. And this 

Vol. I. = 


(together with ſeveral Trenches and Fortificati- 
ons in theſe parts) confirms the notion; that _ | 
this County was the Seat of the Action where- 
3 two 1 of 2 were ſlain; and 

om hence they might probably retire, to give 
battle to Aulus — by n 

On the eaſteth angle of the hills, upon a 
deſcent, ſtands Afberidge, formerly a houſe of eridge. 
pleaſure of the Kings, where Eamund Earl of 
Cormwal, ſon to Richard King of the Romans, 
founded a Monaſtery for an Order of Religi- 
ous, then _ inſtituted and by him firſt 
brought into England, call'd “ Bon-hommes : « Boni homd- 
they wore a ſort of ſky-colout'd habit, after nes: 
the manner of the Hermits. [The place is fo 
calld, from a ridge or bill of aſhes, and is the 
ſear of the Earls of Bridgewater, and hath a 


pon | great part of the Religious ſtructure ſtill ſtand- 


ing.] From the top of theſe hills, we have a 

clear and full proſpect of the large Vale, which 

I faid was the other part of the County. Ir is 

almoſt all champain ; the ſoil is chalky, ſtiff, 

and fruitful, The rich meadows feed an in- | 

credible number of Sheep, whoſe ſoft and + fine + Tenuiime: 

fleeces are ſought after, even from A/a it ſelf. | 

[In this moſt fruitful Vale, one (lately) entire | 

paſture call'd Beryfield (part of the inheritance geryfeld. 

of Sir Robert Lee Baronet) in the manour of | 

Quarendon, lets yearly for eight hundred pounds; Ann. 1695. 

and the Lordſhip of Cre/ow is no leſs remarka- | 

ble, which, conſiſting not of above five hundred 

Acres, hath yielded a rent of eight hundred 

pounds a year and upwards.] This Vale has no 

woods but on the weſt-ſide ; where among o- 

thers is Bernwood, about which in the year 

914. the Danes committed great outrages ; | See below 

and then perhaps, was ruin'd that antient*t 4#e:bmy: 

Burgh (for ſo the Roman Coins found there, ; 

witneſs it to be) which was afterwards a Royal 

Vill of Edward the Confeſſor, though it be 

now a ſmall proce Bes and inſtead of Bu- 

ry-hill, is by contraction call'd Brill. However, gill. 

there being no expreſs authority, that this Town 

was ever called Burgus, or ſack'd by the Danes; 

others derive it from Bruel a thorny place, | 

and Bruer a thorn.] In this low part of the eyes Hg 

County, though ſtor'd ſufficiently with towns p. 41. by 

and villages, we meet with few worth our ob- 

ſervation, and thoſe ſeated by the Tame, or by 

the Is or Ouſe. [Upon the river Tame ſtands 

Ictford, thought to be the place of Treaty be- Ickſord. 

tween K. Edward and the Danes, An. 907, and 

called by the Saxons Yemungapond, I fad once 

thought, that ſome remains of that name might 

ſtill be in Jene (for ſo New-foreft in Hamſhire was 

formerly calPd) or in Ford near Chriſt-Church in 

Hamſhire; but Brompton's writing the place 

Ichingford, ſeems to favour the firſt IN 

A little farther north is Borſtal, famous in Borſtal. 

theſe parts for the garriſon there in the time 

of King Charles the firſt. It was given, toge- 

ther with the Rangerſhip of the foreſt of Bern- 

wood, by ene of the Williams, to Nigel of Bor- 

tal, by the livery of a horn, which is ſtill pre- 

ſerv'd. This ſeat, through ſeveral heirs- females 

of divers names, came to the Denhams, and 

from them, by one of the daughters of Denham, 

to the family of Lewis of Wales.“ Now, Aw- 
Not far from the ſaid river, which watereth bre: 

the ſouth part of the Vale, ſtands on a riſing 

ground a very fair Market-town, large, and 

pretty populous, ſurrounded with a great num- 

ber of pleaſant meadows and paſtures, and now 

call'd Ailesbury; whence the whole Vale is Aile:bury, 

nam'd The Vale of Ailesbury. The Saxons call'd rue Vale. 

it Æʒlerbunge [ otherwiſe, according to different 

Copies, Ezlerbyng, Fgleyburcp, Exeleybuy h,] 

| . 3 | whey 
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80571, 
hron, Sax. 
St. Edith. 


+ Placit. Co- bit ber. 


ron. de 3 an 
14 Ed. 1. wiſe to ſtraw his chamber, and to provide him 


® Juſticiario. 


| QQuerendon. 
Eythorp. 


Winchindon. 


+ Dudg. Bar. the Duke of Wharton; + which came to that 
7. 3. P. 390: family by Philip Lord Wharton marrying Jane 


| Waddeſden. 
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others, that, thro 


| had prevail'd with her father Frewald to give 


re 
3 HE with her fiſter Edburg, from whom 


when Cuthwolph the Saxon took it by force in 
the year * 571. As for its old Britiſh name, 
the injury of time, is quite loſt, 
This town was heretofore chiefly famous for 
St. Æditb, a native of it; who, when ſhe 


her this for her portion, preſently, upon the 


perſwaſion of fome Religious perſons, left the 
world and her huſband, and cking on her the 


habit of a Nun, grew ſo celebrated for Sanctity, 
even in that fruitful age 
reported to have done ſeveral miracles ; to- 


of Saints, that ſhe is 


burton, a little village among the hills, 
takes its name. [The Saxon Annals tells us, 
that in the year 921, the Danes leaving the 
fiege of Tocefter, and coming upon the unarm'd 
ple, took a great booty of men and cattle 
3 ; that is, between Bernwood and Aileſ- 
Þury.) In the time of the Conqueror, this was 
a Manour-Royal, and ſeveral yard-lands were 
here given by the King, on condition that the 
Balders of them ſhould find Litter (i. e. Straw) far 
the King's bed (I hope the nice part of the 
world will obſerve this,) whenever he ſhould come 
7 It was fo held by William of Aile/- 
" beſides that ſervice, he was like- 


three Eeles whenever he ſhould come in winter. 
If he came in ſummer, beſides fraw for the 
bed, he was to provide ſweet herbs for the 
King's chamber, and two green-geeſe. All 
which he was to do thrice eyery . if the 
King came fo often thither.] In the reign of 
Edward the firſt, certain Knights ſirnamed 
de Aileſbury, who bore for arms a Croſs argent 
in a field azure, are reported (how truly I know 
not) to have been Lords of this place. Yet thus 
much is certain, that theſe Knights were emi- 
nent in thoſe times; and that by-marriage with 
an heireſs of the Cabaignes (formerly Lords of 
Middleton-Cabaignes, [now commonly Middleton- 
Keynes)] they came to a plentiful Eſtate, which 
fell afterwards by marriage to the Chaworths or 
de Cadurcis, and Staffords. The greateſt repute 
it hath, is for Cattle; [ſaving that it hath the 
honour of giving the title of Earl to Robert Bruce, 
created Baron of Skelton, Viſcount Bruce of 
Ampthil, and Earl of Ailesbury, by King Charles 
the ſecond, in the year 1664. And, by rea- 
ſon of its ſtanding in the middle of the 
County, it is the uſual place of Aſſizes and 
Seſſions, which have added greatly to its wealth 
and populouſneſs.] It owes much to the mu- 
nificence of * Baldwin Chief Juſtice, who not 
only adorn'd it with publick Edifices, but rais'd 
an excellent Cauſey about three miles in length, 
where the road is deep and troubleſome :. [By 
marriage with whoſe daughter and coheir in 
the time of King Henry the eighth, the Manour 
came to the Packingtons.] All about, vaſt num- 
bers of well-fleec'd Sheep are plentifully fed, 
to the great profit and advantage of their 
owners; eſpecially at Querendon belonging 
[formerly] to the very eminent Sir Henry Lee 
Knight of the Garter, [and now to his De- 
ſcendants ;] at Eytborp, once belonging to the 
Dinhams, now to the Dormers Knights; and at 
Winchingon, [heretofore] belonging to the God- 
wins Knights, &c. [ This laſt is now the Seat of 


the daughter and heir of Arthur Godwin Eq; and 
hath been of late years greatly improved and 
adorned. Its neighbour Waddeſden, is remark- 
able, for having three diſtinct Rectories, of which 
each Miniſter or Rector hath his particular 


| 


incurſions of the Danes, 


By the Tame, lower gow | 


thi N ena 

ung memo unleſs Cher (as man 

think it is) the Cerdic:ſlega of the Saxons 3 

ten more truly Lendicer- Ieag, and] ſo call'd from - 

Cerdicius who had here a ſharp engagement 

with the Britains. Near this is Creden- > 

don, now Crendon, which was the ſeat of the Crendon 

Honour of Gifford ; for by that name the vaſt 

ir Gifers, x the e 

ter Gifford, at onq; o, being mad 

Earl of Buckingham, founded (as it 2 

the Monaſtery. of. Nateſe: and his Couſin Hugh Noteſley hy. 

de Bolebec, from whom by a female the Earls of vary. 

Oxford are deſcended, held here ſeveral Eſtates fl ec. 

of him. The ruins of“ Bolebec-caſtle appear . No. 

hard by, in the Pariſh of Whitchuxch. thumbe: lang 
U/a or Ouſe (formerly Ja, and the ſecond 2 of 


As, which flows y through _ 
of this Shire,) agi Nort ire, and 
ord 


preſently entering this County whale its current 
is yet ſal ; alt Bitle/den, which Robert gte fen. 
de Maperiſbal 


the place gave to + Jeffrey + Oer, C. 
de Clinton C 72 


berlain to King Henry the firſt 
oy wen at Court,) to ſave himſelf 
m being puniſh'd.as a Felon, for ſtealing one 
of the King's hounds, But he receiv'd it back 
again from the Chamberlain, with a 'Kinſwo- 
man, of his in marriage. Yet, in the Civil 
Wars in King & n's time, he loſt it again, 
and Ernald de Boſco, by the favour of Robert 
Earl of Leiceſter, got it, and in the year 1127, 
founded. here a little Monaſtery for Ciſtertian 
Monks. [ Then, the riyer paſſes, at ſome di- 

by, Stot, belonging to the Temples, who Stow. 

ſettled here in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and have built in this place a noble and beau - 
tiful Seat; and who have been ſucceſſively ad- 
vanced, in the perſon of Sir Richard Temple, 
Baronet, to the honour, firſt of Baron, and 
then of Viſcount Cobbam, in the County of 
Kent.] The next place that the Ouſe viſits, 


is Buckingham, the chief town of the County, Buckinglam. 


which Edward the elder (in the year 915. as 

Marianus hath it, [but, according to the Sax- 

on Annals, 918, )] fortified with a rampire and 

turrets on both ſides of the bank, againſt the 

Let it ſeems to have 

been no conſiderable place at the Conqueſt; 

ſince; in the reign of the Confeſſor (as Domeſ- 

day- book informs us) it paid only for one hide, 

and bad twenty fix Burgeſſes. The town is ſeated 

on a low ground. The Ouſe, very commadious 

for the mills, ſurrounds, it on all ſides, but the 

north. The Caſtle, ſeated in the middle of 

the town upon a great mount, of the very ruins 

of which ſcarce. any thing now: remains, as 

it were divides the town into two parts; the 

greater part, to, the north, where ſtands the 

Town:hall; the leſſer to the weſt, in which 

there is a Church, (though not very antient) 

7 5 was.the Shrine, of St. Rumbald, born ats, 2 
ing's. Sutton a neighbouring vill and by J. Nor- 

our anceſtors, 423 a * He Lan. 

tron of the Fiſhermen, and his Feaſt is ſtill 

annually obſerv'd in December, at Folkſton in 

Kent. Near the Church, was once a ſtately Pre- 

bendal-houſe belonging to the Church of Lin- 

coln, which was endow'd with Lands of one 

thouſand, pounds per Au. Here was alſo a Cha- 

pel, calld 

thew Stratton, and now converted into a Free- 

ſchool. In this hundred alſo, is Caversfeld ; 

but whether ſo call'd from Carauſius, as if one Cavershield. 

ſhould ſay Carauſius S field, I dare not be poſi- 

tive. ＋ However, it is very probable from the + paroch. 


ley. 


circumſtances, that this is the very place where Ant. p. 7. 10. 
Alleftus ſlew Carauſius in battle. This part of & Hitt. Alch. 


turn of officiating, and portion of the Revenue. 
I 


the Country ſeems alſo to have been the ſeat App. 
| of 


[He was Pa- ſhire, Brack- 


St. John Baptiſi's, founded by Mat- 
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Kennet, Par. of Action, when Aulus Plautius made the ſecond 
Aut. P. 6 Expedition of the Romans into Britain under 
6 dos Claudius the Emperor. He obtain'd a Victory 
over Cataratacks and Togodumnus, Sons of Cuno- 
belin, among the Boduni, or Oxfordſbire- men (ſub- 
ject to theſe Catueilani or Inhabitants of Bucks,) 
_ "053000 them to the river Ouſe near Buc- 
m. | 


Thorn: on. pon the ſouth 


bank of the Oaſe lies Thorn- 
ton, antiently the ſeat of the Norman family 
of Chatylion ; which, paſſing through the fami- 
lies of Barton and Ingleton, became the poſſeſſion 

of the Tyrrels, deſcended from an heir-general of 


Robert Ingleton, the laſt of that name in the be- 
ginni 


are allo deſcended both the other families of 
the Tyrrels in this County, of Caſtletborp and 


Okeley : and they all deſcended from one com- 


mon Anceſtor, Humphrey Tyrrel, nephew of 


Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk; who was al- 


ſo one of the coheirs of Sir Humphrey le Bruin, 
Vid, Eſſex. as well as the ſaid Tyrre/. South-eaſt from 
Buckingham, is Winſlow, a ſmall market-town, 
which King Offa gave to the Monaſtery of 
St. 5 in a Council held at Verulam, ann. 
; 4 | 
795 rom Buckingham, and Thornton, the Ouſe 

| moves, with a gentle current, to the north- 
eaſt. More eaſterly from the river, toward 


* Whaddon, the woods, is Vbaddon, formerly the Seat of 


the Giffords, who were hereditary Keepers of 
I/haddon-Chaſe under the Earl of Ulſter; from 

whom that officedeſcendedto the Pigots, who fold 

* Is now, C. it into another family. Here was the ſeat of 
wg Grey the warlike family of the Barons Grey of Wil- 
of Wilton. en, who held the adjoyning manour 
by the ſervice of keeping one Gerfalcon of the 

+ Bears c aw bk whence that family + bore for their 
' © creſt @ Falcon fitting ona glove. [But, upon the 

| attainder of William Lord Gr 
came to the Villars Dukes of Buckingham; ſince 
the death of the laſt of whom, 4 by 
ſale to James Selby, and Thomas Willis, (ſon 
of the famous Phyſician of that name) who have 
almoſt entirely pulled down the fore- mentioned 
ſeat, built by the Barons Grey of Wilton. ] Not 
far from hence lies Saulden, where is a neat 
houſe built by the honourable and learned 
Knight Sir John Forteſcue, for himſelf and his 
family ; who for his great Wiſdom and Pru- 
dence was made Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and privy Counſellor to Queen Elizabeth and 
King James [the firſt.] On the other ſide of the 
Leckhamſted. ri ver, not far from the bank, are Leckhamſtead, 
Lanogone, the feat of the Tyrrels ; D e the ſeat of 
snes“ the antient family of the De-hairel, commonly 
Luffeld. Dairell; and Luffeld, where was formerly a Mo- 
naſtery founded by Robert Earl of Leiceſter; 

but, the Monks dying of the plague, it was de- 

ſerted. Higher on the ſouth-bank of the ri- 
Stony-Strat- ver, the moſt conſiderable place is Stony Strat- 
lord. ford, ſo called from the Stones, the publick Street, 
and the Ford; becauſe the buildings are of 
Free-ſtonez. which is dug plentifully at Calver- 

ton, hard by; and it is ſeared on the publick 

ſtreet or high-way, commonly called Watling- 

Areet, which was a military way of the Ro- 
mans; and ſome remains of it are plainly to 

be ſeen beyond the town: There was alſo a 

Ford, though now it is ſcarce paſſable. The 


Saulden. 


town is of conſiderable largeneſs and has two | 


| Churches [which no other Town in this County 
* Stands, C. can boaſt of.] In the middle“ ſtood a Croſs 
(though not very ſplendid) erected in memory 
of Queen Eleanor of Spain, wife to Edward 
the firſt, and adorn'd with the Arms of Eng- 
land, Caſtile, and Leon, and of the County of 
Ponthieu, to which ſhe was heireſs. [She dy'd 


of Henry the eighth. From whom | 


Eaton | 


ey of Wilton, it 


at Hareby in Lincolnſhire; and ſuch croſſes were 

erected. between that and Weſtminſter -in all 
places where the c reſted ; but that which © 

was erected in this place, was pulled down in 

the Civil Wars, aud no works of it are now 
remaining. ] Where the Ford was formerly, there 

is now a e over the Ouſe ; which 

uſes, in the winter-floods, to break out into 

the neighbouting fields, with. great violence. 

The other ſide of the bank is ſomething higher, 

and there [at old Stratford] the Inhabitants re- 

port the town to have heretofore ſtood, Near 

which is Paſham, fo call'd from Kale the ri- Faſham. 
ver; ſo that it may probably be Py which « 
Edward the Elder maintained againſt the plun- 

dering Danes, while he was fortifying Torceſter. 

But, after the building of the bridge at Stony- 

Stratford, this Paſs was wholly neglected. If 1 

ſhould gueſs this town to have been the La#o- 

rodum of Antoninus; not only its ſituation, , . _. 
on a military way, and the exact diſtances, iq, ; — 
would favour my conjecture, but the ſignifi- Stones, Ri 
cation too of La#orodum (fetch'd from theand Nd a 
Britiſh tongue,) which agrees exactly with Ford. 
this modern name: for the words in both lan- 
guages are deriv'd from Stones and a Ford. {i 

is called Lactadorum, and ſometimes Lactodro Soc 
and Lactorudum. The old town in Gaul d Purton's 
call'd Laorate, perhaps might give it hie fur. 
name; ſince + Cæſar has obſerv'd, that the Da 
Gauls, coming over hither, gave the ſame names Gal. l. 5. 
to towns, as thoſe had, which they left behind them.) 

Paſſing hence, the Ouſe runs by Wolverton, the Wolverton. 


| ſeat of the antient F amily of the Longvils, [of 


which family, Henry, Lord Grey of Ruthin, was 
advanced to the dignity of Viſcount Longueville, 

in the ſecond year of King William and Queen 

Mary. Haverſham, from which place Sir Fobn Haverſham. 
Thompfon was created a Baron of this Realm, in 

the eighth year of William the third, by the 

title of Baron Haverſham of Haverſbam;] and 
Newport-Paynel, ſo call'd from the Lord of it, Newport 
Fulk Paganel. From whom it deſcended to the Faynel. 
Barons Someries of Dudley, who had their caſtle 

here. [At Newport, a river falls into the 

Ouſe from the ſouth ; which runs near Wing, wiog. 
the ſeat of the late Earl of Caernarvon; by 

whoſe death, the honour of Baron Dormer of 

Wing deſcended to a younger branch of the ſame 

family; the titles of Viſcount and Earl being 
extinct in him: And Blecheley, the Church where- glecheley. 
of hath been much beautified, at great expence, 
by Brown Willis, Eſq; Patron thereof.] From 
Newport, the Ouſe runs by Terringham, giving 
name and habitation to a famous and antient 
family, [a younger branch whereof ſtill flou- 
riſhes at Nether-Winchington ; but this place Nether-Win- 
hath ſince come to the Backwells, by marriage chiogton. 
with the only daughter and heir of Sir William 
Terringham.,] Then it goes to Oulney, a ſmall , , 
market-town, [but remarkable for its goodly £ 
Church, with a beautiful Spire Steeple, the only 

one (except Hanſlap) that is in the whole 

County ; as I have been informed.] Thus far, 

and a little farther reaches the County of Buck- 

ing bam, along its Boundary the Ouſe. 

The firſt Earl of Buckingham (as far as I cang, , and 
yet find) was Walter ſirnam'd Gifford, ſon to Pakes of 
Osbern de Bolebec, a famous Man among the Nor- Backjogbam. 
mans; whom, in a Charter of Henry the firſt, | 
we find among -the witneſſes, by the name of 
Earl of Buckingham. He was ſucceeded in this 
honour by a ſon of the ſame name, who in the 
book of Abingdon-Monaſtery is ſtil'd Earl 
Walter the younger, and is ſaid to have dy d in 
the year 1164. In the reign of Henry the ſe- 
cond, the famous Richard Sirang-bow Earl of 


Terringham. 


Pembroke (deſcended from the ſiſter and heir of 
| es ; Walter 


um, 
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Walter Gifford the ſecond) did, in ſome pub- 
Inſtruments, make uſe of the ſame title. 
But it afterwards lay vacant for a long time, 
till it was conferr'd by Richard the ſecond, in 
the year 1377, on his Uncle Thomas of Wood- 
flock (of whom we have ſpoken before among 
the Dukes of Gloceſter.) Of his ter, 
married to Edmund Earl of Stafford, was 


born Humphrey Earl of Stafford, created Duke 


of — by Henry the ſixth ; for whom 
J core iantly, he was ſlain at the battle of 


orthampton. To him ſucceeded Henry his 
dchild by his ſon Humphrey [(ſlain in the 
e-time of his Father the Duke, at the bat- 


tle of St. Albans, 34 Henry 6;)] which Henry 
was the chief means of bringing that tyrant 
Richard the 3d to the Crown; and preſently af- 
ter endeavour'd to depoſe him, becauſe [as it is 
ſaid} he would not reſtore to him the eftate of 
the Bobuns, to which he was lawful heir. [But 


+ Didg. Bar, this could not be the cauſe ; + for, after that Ty- 


T. t. p. 168. rant's advancement, he ſign'd a bill for Livery 


Turvy. 


1 * *woog, Farl.] Next, it glides by Hare-wood, a little 


the favour of Henry 


to D and Hertfordſhire; on the 


part, it is fruitful, and woody; in the ſouth 


151 Mor- mouth and Peterborough, ] is indebted to Henry 


of all thoſe Lands unto him, whereto he pretend - 
ed a right by deſcent from Humpbrey de Bobun, 
ſometime 
England. Dugdale hath given us an abſtract of 
it; and is of opinion, that the cauſe of this his 
carri was, either remorſe of conſcience 
for raiſing that Ki 
barous murther of his nephews, or elſe his 
obſerving himſelf to be neglected by him.] Be- 
ing intercepted, he loſt his head, and found 
too late, that Tyrants commonly pull down 
thoſe Scaffolds by which they aſcended to their 
Throne. His ſon Edward being reſtor'd to all, 
by the favour of Henry the ſeventh; through 
the wicked practices of Cardinal Wolſey loſt 
the eighth, and was at 
laft beheaded for treaſon, for that, among other 
things, he had conſulted a Wizzard about the 


of Hereford, and Conſtable of | 


to the throne by the bar- | 


Succeſſion to the Crown. He dy'd much la- 
mented by all good men. When the Empetor 
Charles the fifth heard of his death, he is re- 


dinal Wolſey's being the ſon of a Butcher. 
From that time, the 2 of this family 
ſo decay'd, that his Poſterity enjoy d only the 
bare title of Earls of Stafford. [After the at- 
tainder and execution of Edwar 
Buckingham lay vacant, till the 14th of Fac. 1. 
when George Viſcount Villars, was created 
Earl of Buckingham ; and the next Year, Mar- 
ueſs of Buckingham; and by a Patent bearing 
18 Maii, 21 Fac. 1. Duke of Buckingham. 
This George, being barbarouſly murther'd by one 
Felton at Portſmouth, Aug. 23. An. 1628, was 
ſucceeded by George his ſon, who dying April 
16. 1687, without iſſue, left the title vacant ; 
and fo it remained, till the ſecond year of Queen 


8 —— 


More rare Plants growing wild in Buckingham- 


I have not bad 


or uncommon ſpecies growing there, as yet come to 
my knowledge, ſave only 

| Sphondylium montanum minus anguſtifoli- 
um, tenuiter laciniatum, obſervꝰd by Dr. Pluke- 


meadows. 


—__T{ 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 


HE County of Bedford, com- 
monly call'd Bedfordſhire, is one 
of the three, which we ob- 
ſerv'd before to have been in- 

habited by the Cattieuchlani. 
9 On the caſt and ſouth, it joyns 


weſt to Buckinghamſhire; and on the north 
to Northamptonſhire and Huntingdonſhire : 
and it is divided into two pu by the 
Ouſe running through it. In the north 


(where it is much larger) the ſoil is more 
r, but yet tolerable. For it abounds with 
arley which is plump, white, and ffrong. In 
the middle, it is pretty thick-ſet with woods 
but eaſtward it is more dry, and wants wood. 
The Ouſe, at its entrance into this County, 
firſt viſits Turvy [heretofore] the ſeat of Baron 
Mordant; which family [now Earls of Mon- 


the eighth for that dignity ; (for he it was, 
that created John Mordant, Baron Mordant; a 
perſon of great Wiſdom, who had married the 
daughter and coheir of H. Vere of Addington ;) 
[as it is to King Charles the firſt, for being ad- 
vanced, as we ſaid, to the higher dignity of 


village call'd formerly Hareles-wood, where 


I/ftrange ruins. 


and where, in the year of our Lord 1399, a 


the water retiring both ways, left a paſſage on 


to the 
ſame thing happen'd again (as I have been in- 
form'd) the 18th (or elſe the 28th) of January, 
in the year 1648. And as the firſt was 
look'd upon to be a Prognoſtick of the Civil 
Wars that enſu'd; ſo may this be as well 
thought a Prognoſtick of the death of King 
Charles the firſt.] Afterwards, it runs under 


came by inheritance to the Chetwoods. 
tells us, that the Caſtle in his time (then be- 
longing to the Lord Bray) was nothing but 
This place is now the ſeat of the 
Alſtons.] From hence, the Ouſe, no leſs wind- 
ing than the Meander, is carryed through Blet- 


Pateſhuls, afterwards of the Beauchamps ; and 


nour of Barons confer'd upon them by Queen 


Sampſon ſirnam'd The Strong built a Nunnery ; 
| 


Elizabeth of bleſſed memory, were advanced 
by 


the title of 


opportunity of ſearching this 
County for Plants, neither have any ſingular, local, 


net near St. Giles Chalfont in the mountainous 


foot _ the chanel, for three miles together, 
oniſhment of the Beholders. [The 


ported to have ſaid, that a Butchers Dog had run | 
down the fineſt Buck in England; alluding to Car- - 


Anne, when her Majeſty ereated the Right g. 32 


Honourable Jobn Sheffield, Duke of the County grave, in 
of Buckingham, and Normanby.] orkſhire. 
There are in this County 185 Pariſhes. 


little before the breaking out of thoſe Commo- See the Hype- 
tions and Civil Wars wherewith England was digma, pag 
a long time embroild, this river ſtood ſtill, and 53. 


Odil or Woodhill, formerly Wabull, which had gg; * 
alſo its Barons of Wabull, eminent for their Wooddill. 
antient Nobility; where was a Caſtle, which. Nom come, 
[Leland C. 


neſho, commonly Bletſo, formerly the ſeat of the gletſo. 


now of the famous family of Sr. Jobn, who for- Barons St, 
merly, by their Valour, became Maſters of a lohn of Blei. 
great eſtate in Wales, and having had the ho- * 
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y King James the firſt to the more. hogoura- 
. AS I Earls of Bolingbroke. | Of whom! 


ſon of :Ofiver, the ſecand Baron of Bleſboe, 
o the St. Jahnt it came by Margaret de Beau- 
chan, an heireſs, marry'd, firſt to Oliver de 
F. Jahn, fm whom thoſe. Barons arc deſcen- 
and afterward, to John Duke of Somer- 

* whom: The. | 
Caunteſs of Richmond, a Woman whoſe merit 
exceeds the by Cemmendations that can 
be given, and from whom the Royal Family of 
From hence | the Ouſe haſtens to ¶ Browhams 
the ſeat of the Lord Trevor, Who beisg a Str: 
{on of great Accompliſhmęnts, and erer 
ly knowing: in the Manicipal Laws of this 
Realm, was for many pears: Chief Juſtige of 


the Common Pleas, and was, advanced to the 


dignity;of 2: Heer of this Realm, by the Title 
Baron Treber gf & 
sto Hedferd, in Savon Bebanrond, the 
ounty-tawns and which gives name to the 
whole): and is ſo cut by che river, that one 
would imagine it two towns, but that it js 
Joyn'd by a er It is more eminent 
for the pleaſadtꝑęſs 


auty or largenęſs 


and yet it has e Churches, Land Rath, of late 


years, been much improved by new Buildings, 


and à fair Market -houſe; and the river alſo; 


hath been made navigable. Altho 


Magiſtrates, ig. a Mayor, cp Bailiſs, Sc. Eng 
make their particular claims. 


yet thus far. 4 
that, 3 have two weekly markets 3 


inerar. 


h both 
ſides of this river are govern'd by the ſame: 


the ſouth- ide has the Tueſday-one, conſidera- 
ble for all live- cattle; and the north-ſide the 
Saturday- one, for all ſorts of Corn. Of the 
five Churches alſo, two are ſeated on the ſouth, 
and three on the north- ſide. St. Pauls (as“ Le- 
land tells us) is the principal Church of the 
town, and was before the Conqueſt a College 
of Prebendaries; and ſo it was after too, till 
the Foundation of Newenbam- Priory. They 
had their houſes round the Church; till they 
were tranſlated to Netvenbom, by Roiſia, and her 
ſon: Simon de Beauchamp.' In this Town, ann. 
1561, was huilt and endow'd a Free- ſchool by 
Sir William Harper, à native hereof, bred a 


Merchant: Taylor in the City of London, and 


afterwards Lord Mayor. ] : I dare not aſſent to 


_ thoſe-who think: Bedford the Laodorum of An- 


tonings : for neither is it ſituate upon a military 
way (which is the ſureſt guide in our ſearch 
after the ftatious and manſions mention d by An- 
toninus, ) nor were there ever any Roman Coins 
dug-yp here. I have read, that it was call'd 
in Britiſh Liſwider or Lettidur;, but this ſeems 

to be tranſlated from the Engliſh name. For 
Lettny ſignifies in Britiſh publick Inns, and Leili- 


dur, inns upon a river; and our Engliſh Bea- 


ford implies Beds and Inns at a Ford. Below this 
Town, about the year 572, Cuthwulph the Sax- 
on did fo ſhatter the Britains in a ſet-battle, 
that he was ever after too hard for them, and 
had ſeveral towns ſurrender'd to. him. Nor 
does it ſeem. to have been riegle&ted by the 
Saxons; ſince Offa, that powerful prince of the 
Mercians, made choice of this place (as Florj- 
legus tells us) for his Burial ; but the Ouſe, be- 
ing once very rapid, and riſing higher than or- 
dinary, ſwept away his Sepulchre. The town 
was repair'd by Edward the elder, after it had 
been deſtroy'd in the Daniſh wars; which 

Yoo. | 


had the famous Margaret 


Brumbam. Next, the Owfe aft 


A. ha 
tpels 4 ARES end its | { 
antiquity, than far either | 


7 
7-42 o de of the river, call'd by that 
HSE Copy len) Mi eote, 
Te time of Edward the Contclor (as we find 
of an Hundred, in engeditian and ſoips. The land 
of thts pillage never Aided. Bar dude the Nor- 
mans, it was a much greater ſufferer ; for after 
Pagan, de Beauchamp, the third who was call'd 
Raron of Bedford, had built a Caſtle there, 
dot one civil commotion aroſe in the Kingdom, 
but what had a blow at it, while it was ſtand-- 
ing. fler in che firſt place, when he had 
poſſeſs d himſelf of the Kingdom of England 
againſt his ſolemn cath, 9 chis Caſtle, with 


eat Joſs. on both ſides : afterwards, when the 
Jargns took dap agoinſt King John, Wil- 
t 


; 


am. de Beau and one of the 


e in | 

dands; but about two years after, Falco de Bre- 
1 5 Org to it, and had it preſently ſurren- 
der d to him by the Barons, and beſtow'd upon 
him by the Ki 
ter wards rene d the 
third, and pull'd down. the Religious houſes 
to fortify his, Caſtle, and very much damni- 


champ Lord of it, 
th 


But this ungrateful man 


King laid ſiege to it, and after ſixty days, ha- 


himſelf of that Nurſery of Sedition. 


Reader, if I recite, the methods | y which this 
Caſtle. was taken, out of an old contemporary 
Writer, who was an eye-witneſs of it: to let 


25. in the contrivances of Works and 


or playing upon the lower ; and on 
the welt, two Mangonels battering the old tower; 


the caſtle and tower, eretted on purpoſe for the 
* Gumers and Watchmen. They h 


machines, wherein the Gunners and Slingers lay in 


Cattus, under which, the diggers who were employ'd 
to undermine the walls of the tower andcaſtle, came 
in and gut. The Caſtle was taken by four aſſaults. 
In tbefirſt; was taken the Barbican; in the ſecond, 
tbe. outer Ballia; at the third attack, the wall by 


V Ballia 7hrough a chink. At the fourth aſſault, 
the miners ſet fire to the tower, ſo that the ſmaak 
burſt out, and the tower itſelf was cloven to that 
degree, as to ſhew viſibly ſame broad chinks : where- 
upon the enemy ſurrender d. | 

Concerning theſe Mangonells, Petraries, Trabuc- 


call'd the H/arrwolf, out of which, before the 


with ſo much force as to break open ſtrong 
gates: Dee 
things to add, if they were not foreign to my 
purpoſe. But my Author goes on. Falco con- 
tinued Excommunicate, till be bad reſtored to the 
King the caſiles of Plumton and Stoke-Curcy, as 
alſo the gold and ſilver veſſels, with what money he 
had, — then he was carry'd to London. Orderswere 
given in the mean time lo the Sheriff, to demoliſh the 
Tower,and tbeouter Ballia. But therunerBallia, after 
tbeWWorkswerethrowndown, audtheditches filPd-up, 


The Stones were given to the Canons of Newenham 


and Chadwell, and to the Church of St. Paul in 
| ; 5; B | Bedford. 


* 


hkewiſe add a little town on the 


in Pomeſday- bock) it defended. igel, for ile half 


Faction, put it into their 


the war againſt Henry the 


fed the Country all around ; till at laſt the : 
tam'd the inſolence of the Rebels, poſ- 
n hope it may not be e N to the 1 


us underſtand, how that age was little inferi- 


ambuſh. There was moreover another machine, calld 


the old tower mas thrown downby the Miners, where, . 
0 danger, they poſſæſs d themſelves of the in- 
ner 


ces, Bricoles, Eſpringolds, and what our Anceſtors 
invention of Bombs, they threw great Stones, 


theſe (I ſay) I have ſeveral 


was granted to William de Beauchamp to live in. 


py , of Hoyeden) Mike/pate. Mikef ate. 


ngines or the deſtruction of . mankind. Og Warlike En- 
the 5 fl (a he) was ong Petrary and tw A. * 

angonels dai chi, Conflict, 
7. 4 

as alſo one upon the ſouth, and another on the north e. 


part, which beat down two paſſages through thewalls _ 
dat were next them. Beſides theſe, there were two 
machines contriv'd of woed, ſo as to be higher thau 2 


alſo ſeverals patigacii; 
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"Redford. ing is now to be ſeen of it, beſides | fiſcated fe ; ; & | 

_ arg drug rv over he ive up- faſter, and had attainted bim, or rather ( 

on the eaſt-ſide of the town ; (and on the ite Fanbep bimfelf * the" boufe her 

of it, is a ſpacious and pleaſant Bowling-griep.)]. | [Save it'to Edntund Griy Lord of Ruthin, after- 

Below Bedford, on both ſides, were two very | Wards Ear! of Kent From hole * Grahdchild . Nepore. 
"neat, but little, Religious-houſes ;' to the ſouth Nicbard, it came to N the cighth; aft 

Elfow. Helenſtow, now Elſtow, a Nunnery built by he '(as the [Civilians ſpeak) - dded it to the 4 1 

Judilba, wife to Waltheof Earl of Huntingdon, Lacred patrimony, or (as our Common Lawyers) , Pete. 
and dedicated to Helena mother of Conſtantine] to the Crown ; calling the large Eſtate belongin 

Newenham. the Great: to the eaſt, Newenham, which Rol- to it, the Honour " Ampthill”, Fifito which it 

NIN fia, wife to Pagan de Beauchamp, tranſlated hi-| Was erected by Act or Parliament, in the 33d Stat. 33 H. 

| ther from the Church of St. Paul in Bedford. year. of his reign Here, in a Palace belonging 8. c. 37- 

+ Lel: lin. [+ Yet her ſon, Simon de Bello Campe or Brau-] to that Prince, dwelt Queen Katharine du- 

Ns. champ, confirming and completing the act off fing the progreſs of the Divorce, and from 


OR 8 = # 
his mother, was look'd upon as the Founder ; hence the was cited to appear before the Com- 
and accordingly in his Epitaph, which was] miſſioners at Dunſtaple. - he Town is much 


| before the high Altar of this Church, he is improved in Buildings, | eſpecially by its be 
* Ibid. call'd Faidator de Newebam. Within two miles] ful and convenient Matket-houſe and Seffions- 
of Bedford, was an old Caſtle, call'd by Leland houſe, where the Aſſizes have been frequeritly 
42 Rifingho-Caſtle, which he ſays was a. little by held. ' Here in the middle of a moſt pleaſans 
«tic welt from Caſtle mill. In his time, the building | Park, is a delightful Seat belonging to the Earl 
was ſo entirely deſtroy d, chat no 2 of it| of | Aileſbury, and built by the Counteſs of 
was viſible ; but the Area of the Caſtle was Pembroke; the model whereof was deviſed by 
eaſy to be trac'd, and the- great round hill] the NN Sir Philip Sidney, in his Arca- 
where the Keep or Dungeon lade ue &s. Here 'is alſo" another. Seat of the Lord 
The Ouſe does not go far from hence, till it | burnbam; and at ſomie 2 namely at 
comes to the footſteps of a ruinous Caſtle at el, a third, the ancient Seat of the Grays, 
Eaton. Eaton, Which was another ſeat of the Brau- and now the Reſidence of his Grace the Duke 
champs; ¶ (the place in Leland's time, belong d of Kent. Three miles from Ampthill, a Gold- See Kur. 

to the Lord Pauls )] and fo it bids fare Mine was diſcovered, not many years fince:] 


| 


— 


FFB 2 


Biſcemed. well to Bedfordſhire, hard by Biſſem 
Hugh de Beauchamp, and Roger his brother, 

built a ſmall Monaſtery for Canons of St. Au- 

in, as appears by the Pope's Bull. Theſe 

ie beyond the Ouſe: which before it comes fo 
Call. d by far, is encreas'd by a little anonym 
ſome vel. from the ſouth: and at the conflux, ſtands Te- 


ed, where | £ More to the north, lies Haughton-Conqueſt, ſo Haughton 


all'd from a famous and ancient family that hath Cooquett. 


been very long poſſeſs'd of it. ¶ Here in twoCom- 
mon- fields, one calPd Great-Danes-field, and the great and 
other Little-Danes- feld, are a great many Pits, Litt e Danzs- 
ous river | | | 
Pariſh is alſo a Houle and a conſiderable Eltate, A br. lis. 


foot diameter, or thereabouts! Inſwhich bed. 


Temesforl. mesford, noted for a Camp of the Danes; with [of the Lord Haverſbam. Near this place, is Hawn#s, a vnes. 
7 Nat 4 le built at 4 * when they burchen dd the ſeat of the Lord Carteret; from which," 


thoſe parts with winter-quarters, and demo- 

liſh'd (as it is thought) that. Britiſh' Fort, the 

place whereof is now call'd Cheſterfield and Saln- 

dy, which gives frequent proots of its antiqui- 

} Aubr. MS. ty, by throwing-up Roman money. 'fjBeſides, 
mi * have been diſcover'd at Sandye, ſomeè fur- 


ther evidences; —_— glaſs-urns, and one | quali 


red urn like Coral, with an Inſcription. They 
have aſhes in them, and are now, or latel 

were, in the hands of a Gentleman in Bedford: 

At Cheſterfield alſo, there is a Roman Camp, 

where Coins and Urns were duke uf. about the 
By Mr. year 1650; ſome of which * were beſtow d up. 
Ve Cap. on the Univecfity of Oxford.] I am convinc'd 
Salenz. from the ſituation, that this is the very Selene 

| which Pcolemy ſettles among the Cattitucblani; if 
Saldny be the true name, as ſome have affirm'd 

Fotton. to me. I paſs by Potton, a little market-rown, 
having met with nothing relating to it, but on- 

ly, that J. Kinaſton beſtow'd it upon Thomas 

Earl of Lancaſter, with the lands belonging to it. 

3 Nor is there much to be ſaid of thoſe towns 
Chickſand. which lie upon this little river; namely Chick- 
| ſand, where Pagan de Beauchamp built a little 
Shelford. | Religious-houſe ; Shelford a market-town z; Bi- 
Bigletwade. gleſwade, famous for its horſe-fair, and ſtone- 
bridge. At a little diſtance from whence, is 

Swatton. Stratton, which was formerly the ſeat of the Ba- 
rons Latimer, and afterward of the Enderbies, 

and from them came by Inheritance to the 

Pigotts. f 

Five miles from the head of this river, almoſt 

Amptbill. in the heart of the County, ſtands Ampthill, 

| placed upon a hill; a ſtately, royal ſeat, that 
I May, C. + might vie with a Caſtle ; and ſurrounded with 
| Parks. It was built in the reign of King Hen- 
ry the ſixth, by John Cornwale Baron of Fan- 
hep, out of the French ſpoils; whoſe goods 
(as I have read) when Edward the fourth con- 


Sir George 


Carteret, was, for his loyalty, created 
by King Charles the ſecond ' a Baron of this 
Realm, by the Title of Baron Carteret of 
Ha tunes; and, upon his death, the title deſcen 
ded to Jobn his ſon and heir, a perſon of early 
and great "Accompliſhments, and every way 
to do Honour and Service to. his 
Country; to whom alſo are to deſcend the 
Titles of Viſcount Carteret and Earl Gran- 
ville, in right of his mother, who was youngeſt 
daughter of John Earl of Bath,' and on whom 
the ſaid Titles have been confer'd ſince the 
acceſſion of King George to the Throne.] To 
the [ſouth] weſt is Woburn, where is a littlew 
School built by Francis Earl of Bedford; and 
here was formerly a famous 'Monaſtery, built 
by H. de Bolebec. ¶ Not far from whence, there 
is dug- up ſtore of Fullers eurtb, commonl 
call'd from the gh Woburn-earth ; a thing ſo 
very uſeful in Cloathing, that the tranſportati- 
on of it has been ſtrictly forbidden.) Below 
Woburn [alſo,} at Aſpely Gowiz, they ſay there Aſply Guile. 
is a ſort of Earth that turns wood into ſtone ; Earth turn- 
for an evidence whereof, I have heard that a * = 
wooden + Ladder was to be ſeen in that Mo- f $..1, gele- 
naſtery, which had been for ſome time buried 7, ia. 
under-ground, and was dug-up a perfect ſtone. | 
More to the Eaſt, Tuddington ſhews its beauti- TuJdington. 
ful houſe, built by H. Lord Cheney; where 

alſo formerly Paulinus Pever, a Courtier, and 

Sewer to King Henry the third, did (as Mat- 

thew Paris tells us) build a 22 with ſuch Palace- 

like grandeur, ſuch a Chapel, ſuch Lodgings, with 

other houſes of ſtone cover d with lead; and ſur- 


: 


rounded it with ſuch * avenues and parks; that ite pomœris. 


rais'd Aſtoniſhment in the bebolders. We had not 

gone far from this place (by Hockley in the hole, : 

a ＋ dirty road, and through fields of excellent | 59 wo 
Beans, yielding a pleaſant ſmell, but by their but now ver 
ä fragrancy good. 
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fragrancy ſpoiling the ſcent of dogs, to the 

— 1. er of e Hunters ;) till we aſcended 
4 white hill, into Chiltern, and preſently came 
to Dunſtable, ſeated in a chalky ground; pret- 
ty well inhabited, and full of Inns. It has four 
Streets, anſwering the four quarters of the 
World; and, becauſe of the dryneſs of the foil, 


* Lacuna. each quarter has a * publick Pond; which, tho' 


ſupply'd only with rain-water, is never dry. 
As for Springs, they can come at none without 

igging twenty four fathom deep, In the 
middle of the town, there is a Croſs, or rather 
Pillar, which has engraven upon it the Arms of 


Conqueſts of Cuthwulph, in the yeat 3713 
wherein, among — is ſaid by the Var: | 
1 to have taken Lyge nbufb, which 
ems more properly to belong to this Leyton 
than to Loughborough in Leiceſterſhire, 2 it 
has been formerly placed. For, ſetting aſide, 
that the Saxons generally fix'd in ſuch places 
as the Romans had been in (an Obſervatiots 
— be confirm'd by numbers of inſtan- 
ces; 
agree. The termination bunh has particular 
reference only to the fottification that was 
then there; and why might not the Lygean be 
as well melted into Lay or Leigh, as the river 


———— 


e old name. and new do very well 


- England, Caſtile, and Pontien, and is adorn'd with 
tatues: it was built by King Edward the | 
firſt, in memory of his Queen, Eleanor; as] courſe of his Victories doth beſt ſuit this; for 
ſome others were, in places through which ſhe | he went from Lyzeanbupp to Aileſbury, and then 
was carry'd in F 8 to Weſtminſter. | to Benſington in Oxfordſhire; which lie altnoſt 
There 1s no manner of oubt, but this was the inad line : whereas 8 lies quite 
Station which Antoninus the Emperor, in his] out of the road. Nigh to Leighton, is Battlef- gattleſden. 
Magiori Itinerary, mentions under the name of Magioni-| den; from which place, Allen Bathurſt (eldeſt 
num. mum, Magiovinium, and Magintum ;+ nor need | Son of Sir Benjamin Bathurſt, who tor many 
Hb — ꝛd jt be ſought in any other place. For, ſetting] years enjoy*d the Office of Cofferer under her 
Les, forts aſide that it ſtands upon a Roman Military] late Majeſty Queen Anne,) was by her ſaid 
a bell, in way; the Swine-herds now and then, in the Majeſty created a Peer of this Realm, by the 
Hertford. neighbouring fields, find Coins of the Empe- | title of Baron Bathurſt of Battleſden.] 3 | 
* rors, which they call to this day r Now, of the Lords, Dukes, and Earls of Dukes, Este, 
and at a little diftance, on the very deſcent of Bedford. Firſt, there were Barons of Bedford and Barons of 
Chiltern-bills, there is a round military fortifica- of the family of Beauchamp, who, by right . 
tion, ſuch as Strabo tells us the Britiſh towns | of inheritance, were Almoners to the Kings 
were. It containsnineacres, and is call'd Madring- | of England on their Coronation-day. But ha 
bowre and Madin-bowre; a name, wherein (with | eſtate being divided by daughters among the 
little variation) one eaſily diſcovers Magintum. But | Mowbrays, Wakes, and Fitz-Otes; King Edward 
after that Magintum, either by the ſtorms of the third made Engelram de Coucy (Earl of Soiſ- 
war or time, was deſtroy'd, Henry the firſt built | ſons in France, to whom he had marry'd his 
another town here with a Royal ſeat at Krngs- daughter,) firſt Earl of Bedford. Afterwards, 
bury, and planted a Colony to be a curb to the | Henry the fifth erected Bedford into a Duke- 
inſolence of Robbers (as the private Hiſtory | dom, and it had three Dukes; the firſt, Joby, 
of the little Monaſtery, which he founded ' for third ſon of Henry the fourth, who beat the 
an ornament to his City. plainly teſtifies.) | French in a ſea-fight, at the mouth of the Seine; 
But take the very words of that private Hi- | and again, being Regent of France, in a land- 
ſtory, tho“ they favour ſomething of the bar- | fight at Vernoil. He was bury'd at Roan, and 
barity of that age. It is to be obſerv'd, that that |the Fortune of England, as to the French 
* Area. * truQure at the meeting of the way of Watling and | wars, was bury'd with him. Whoſe monu- 
+ Primitus Tkening, + was firft contriv'd by Henry the Elder of | ment while Charles the eighth King of France 
2 2 a that name King of England, to prevent the miſchiefs | was viewing, and a Nobleman ſtood by who 
Eaiden Pri. of one Dun a famous Robber, and his Gang : and advis'd him to pull it down; No, faid he, let 
nitus ſuccide- that, from this Dun, the place was call d Dunſtable. | him reſt in peace, now he is dead; whom France 
bantur. dreaded in the field, while living, The ſecond 


Our Lord the King built a burrough there, and a 
Royal ſeat for himſelf near it. The 7 were | Duke of Bedford, was George Nevil, very young, 
free in every thing, as the other Burgeſſes of the| and the ſon of John Marqueſs of Montacute ; 
King's Realm. T, 55 King had in the ſame village both whom, King Edward the fourth did, 
a Fair and Market; and afterwards built a Church, | by A& of Parliament, deprive of their ho- | 
wherein by the authority of Pope Eugenius 3, he] nours, almoſt as ſoon as he had rais'd them: f 
placd Canons Regular, enfeoffing the ſaid Religious in the Father, for treachery in deſerting his par- il 
the whole Burrough, by Charter, and granting them ty; and the Son, out of revenge to the Fa- 
feveral immunities. [But we muſt not believe, | ther: tho” it was, indeed, urg d for a pretence, 
upon the authority of a Monkiſh writer, that| that he had not Eſtate enough to ſupport the 
it is denominated from a robber (who ſeems] grandeur of a Duke: and that great men, when 
to have the name of Dun given him, for the] they want anſwerable Fortunes, are 3 'F 
' purpoſe 3) when the Saxon Dun, and the old | grievance and burthen to their neighbours. The 
Gauliſh or Britiſh Danum do ſo well anſwer | third was Jaſper de Hatfeld, Earl of Pembroke, 
the ſituation of the place, which is billy and | honour'd with this title by his + nephew, King f Nepote.' 
mountainous; and when we know alſo, that it is] Henry the ſeventh, whom he had ſav'd in 
very ancient (a). More to the weſt, is Leigh-| very great Dangers ; but he, tlio! he liv'd to a 
Leyton. fon or Leyton, Þ call'd alſo Lay ton-buzzard, cor- | great age, .dy'd unmarry'd. 4 
LP uller's ruptly from Beaudeſert ; about half a mile from However, in the memory of“ the laſt age, it“ So ſaid. 
p N which, is a Roman-Camp. And as this ſhews | return'd to the title of an Earldom; when King n. 1007, 
TOY. the preſence of that people there; ſo the Emi. Edward the ſixth created John Ruſſel, Earl ot 
nence of this town, even in the beginning of | Bedford; who was ſucceeded by his ſon Fran- 
the Saxon times, ſeems to be prov'd from thoſe | cis, a perſon of that piety, and genteel temper, 


Lygea is now into Lee or Ley? Beſides, the 
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(a) A Woman who liv'd, dy'd, and was bury'd in this Town, had (as appears by her Epitaph) nineteen Children at 
five births, - Five at two ſeveral births, and three together, at three others. And after the Coronation of King Charles 
the ſecord, the Wives of two Blac/ſmniths, were at the ſame time deliver'd of three Children each; one, of three boys, 
and the other, of three girls. | - 
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De N 


'£ 1s growing, by Francis his ſon, who + 1 


grounds, meadows, and little woods; and 
a Heere ni - with ſmall, but very clear, ſtreams : [but Pa- 


ſhire, 


Ae 
| word ee wag Hat out of Dunſtable 


. great toil and charge of the huſbandman. But 


that Whatever can 
mendation, will fall infinitely ſhort of his Vir- 
tues. His ſucceſſor was Edward; his grandchild; 
up to the 
honour of his Anceſtors, I the daugh-: 
ter of John Lord Haring/on, dy'd in 1627, 
without iſſue. Upon which, this title came 
to Francis Lord Ruſſel of Thornbaw, ſon of: 
William, fourth ſon to — laſt Francis Earl of 
ord. Which Francis was father of i lian 
23 Bedford, l, who, in the ſixth year off 
iligm 


asc and Duke of Bedford ; 
1 E titles he was ſucceeded | mw 
riot beſſey 7 an. dſon; who having mar- 
, e and heir of Fob: 
Hrolndof Go On County of Surrey 
om whence he had the title of Baron How-: 
154 of Firatham,) died in the year 1711, and 


left, among other 1 Wriothefley, the preſent 
Duke of Bedford. ] 
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More rare Plant r wild i in Bedford- 


4. oth. 


Caryophyllus minor Penn noſtras. An Be- 
tonica coronaria, ſive C 2 ophyllata repens xu- 


bra J. B. Creeping wild-P 2 bills, not 


far from an ancient Roman 
entianella i Aunun Tue elatior, Cen- 
fugax 


taureæ minoris G 
uarta Clys ? The taller þ wigs Gentian with: 
like leaves. On Bar tan: hills yew a waſte 
"wey tr 


5 Put Tac s ſativa vel 


Ws ; + B. Iſatis ley G ſativum J. B. 

mad. 7 bis Plant is cultivaled in this County, UE 

this manner. They every year ſow the [red (it is 

never ſown above two Years 2 pA Pluck | 

up the old Woad, unleſs it be Hons or ſeed. 
It is ſawn about ibe pe 

cropt about the midſt of 2 


Ger 


5 mbury, 
aſtum ſatiyum 


ay, þ there & the) 


fibly be ſaid in his ew if 


teich werd being — * ay yp 3 


| 


and A. D the river fide 4 Malen and elſe. 
3 


I is beſt in a fair and dry — but 7 in 
a moiſt; then they crop is faur or frue times accor-, 
ding as it comes. The fu crop is beſt 72 22 
after worſe in order, and the laſ wort af all. 

As ſoon 65 it is crapt, it is carried to the Had. 
mill, and ground as fmall as it can be, until at * 
comes fit to ball. 

When it is ball. d, they Icy the balls an burdles tg 
dry: and when it is perfeZly diy, thoygind the abs 
to powder iy the Mill as ſmell as is 

T, bus ground, they throw it upon a Reer, and - 


Mary, was created {er it, which they call cauching, and let it „nale ang. 


tat, ne it every dy till it be per fediy dry and 
they call filvering. . 
Ae it is  flvered, ny 4 900) it A be 5 
6 145, ting to re in a bags 
2 U © ts 45 7 for Joe ale, who tries 
poco it will die, aud they ſet the price accordingly. - 
4 beſt Moad is uſually worth eighteen Pounds 
onn. | 


"With the tincture of this Plant the ancient Brie 


| {ains wre wont to die their bodies, that they might 


more terrible to their enenmes. The ER 
"0-4 this his herb int ph jp Lang Vie Yr Witneſs 8 
Virrurius, Mels, . — 
etation 
Glaſtum, it appear a or Gle 
nified the ſame thing to the ancient Britain: 72 | 
6 5 to us: and not to a blut colour, as Mr. 
amden tells us it "ep oth to the Welſp. . 
the Britains Jeu call this herb Glaſſe, I know . 


thewce that Gl; 


vo better reaſon thay becauſe it reſembles foe king” 


tinQure of Blue in it, hone alſo a dilute blue i is 

Ll al 4 color hyalinus | 
Glaux Diaſcorid joſcariges his Milk-tare.. 

Yoon Borie Jap, wile from Lewin, Gets 


1242. been already mentioned in 
He agg 

12 lampyrum eke Creſied Com-whegt ; 
bee the Synonymes in Cambridgeſbire. It is no heſs 
plentiful bere than there IS Blunham and other 

77 | 
0 Ribes nigrum. _ Black Currans, NK | 


leaf comes up. 


HERTFORDSHIRE, 


> P ON the Canfines of Bedford. 


dire, toward the Eaſt and 
| 17 ils partly toward the South, lieth 
1 1 / Hertfordſbire, the third of thoſe 
© B/, JL Counties (as I faid before) 
SR which were poſſeſſed by the 
Cattieuchlani. Its Weſt-ſide bordereth upon 


Een and Buckinghamfbire ; the South- 
de upon Middleſex; the Eaſt upon Eſſex, 
apo the North upon Cambridgeſbiro. 

we 


It is 
furniſh'd with corn-fields, 


paſture: 


ſture i is the leaſt in proportion ;: and their mea- 
dows, here and there diſperſed, are many of 
them ſaid to be cold and moſſy; and the ſoil 
in general, to be, in reſpect of ſome other 
Counties, but barren of itſelf, withaut the 


Is is there a ny one Shire in England, that can 

ſhew more footſteps of Antiquity. [As to Vir 
countile Juriſdiction, both before and long af - 
ter the time-of Edward the third, it was an- 

nex'd to Eſſex; and one Sheriff ſupply'd both 
— as did alſo one ate, 
| nm for the greater eaſe both of them- 
elves and the common people, did by conſent 
divide the whole Shire into three parts or Di- 
| viſions, and accordingly have three ſeveral - 
Courts for determination of leſſer matters; 
the more conſiderable being referr'd to the ge- 
neral meeting at Hertford, Thoſe who have 
made Enquiries into the affairs of this County, 
refer its flouriſhing condition, partly to the 
| many thorow-fares to and from London, which 
has been the cauſe of the improvement of 
their towns; and partly... to the healthful. 


o eminent is it for famous ancient places; 
that, as to that point, it may juſtly diſpute pre- 
eminence wich all its neighbours, For ſcarce, 


neſs of the air, which has induc'd ſeveral 


of the Gentry to ſettle in it, and given occaſion 
to this ſaying, T That they who buy @ houſe int Full, Wor, 
| * pay two years purchaſe for the air. IP. 47. 
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ee Upon the very edge of the County to they name of e, ſo I was formerly of opinion 
North where it touches upon Cambridgeſhire,| that the ancient Britains; who = —— 00 


unſtable. 

oyflon. - ſtands Royſton, a town of good fte, but not 

ancient; as having riſen ſince the Norman 
a For in thoſe days, there was a fa- 

6 vs the have been Counteſs of Norfolk,) who erected 

mm thende for many years call'd Royſe's Croſs; till 


| Enftachins de Marc founded a ſmall Monaſtery | 
hard by, to the honour. of St. Thomas, Upon 
this occaſion, Inns began to be built, and by 


degrees it came to be a town, which, inftead of 


 Royſe's tum. Richard the firſt granted it a Fair, 

as alſo a Market, which is now very famous and 

much frequented upon account of the Malt- 

trade. For it is almoſt incredible, what a mul- 

titude of Corn merchants; Maltſters, and the 

like dealers in Grain, do weekly reſort to this 

Market; and what a vaſt number of horſes 

| laden with Corn, do on thoſe days fill all the 

tat. 32 H. 8. roads about it. [In the 32d year of King Hen- 

. 44- ry the eighth, a Statute paſſed for the reducing 
of this Town into one new Pariſh.] 


harfield. © From hence ſouthward; Tharfeld, amongſt 
the tops of ſome ſmall hills, hangs -over Roy- 
on. Here was the ſeat of the ancient Family 
zerners, of the Berners, deſcended from Hugh de Ber- 


ners; upon whom, as 4 reward for the valour 
he had ſhown in the Norman Conqueſt, illi- 
am the Conqueror beſtow'd a fair eſtate in E- 
verſdon in Cambridgeſhire. And to that degree 
of reputation did his poſterity arrive, that Jobn 
| Bourcbier, who married the ſole heireſs of this 
family, received the title of Lord Berners, upon 
his ring created a Baron, by King Edward 
the fourth. | 
Nocells. Nor far from hence lieth Nucelles, a place for- 
Family of merly belonging to the Roffes or Rocheſters. But 
Roffes or Ro all its reputation was deriv'd- afterwards from 
cheſter. the Barons de Scales, who were originally of 


— em 


give divine honours to mountains, rivers, foun- 
tains, and groves, as Gildas hath obſerved; 
hath accordingly; on the fame account, and in 


Royfia (by ſome ſuppoſed to] the very fame ſenſe, given to this place the 


name of Mngioninium; and that it was the old 


a Croſs upon the Road ſide, in this place, from | Magioniniim of Antoninus. But + time hath f Now 5 


now informed me better ; and I am not aſham' dat Pur ffople 


to change my opinion in this point: it is not h, B.dtord- 


my humour to be fond of my on miſtak e Mire- 


And yet this place has its Antiquity evideticed, . + 


| by a lar uare fortification hard b hich 
. Rayſe's Craſs, took the name of Royſton, i. e. by ge © 3 


the Roman coins frequently found there, 
ſhows whoſe work it was. Alſo in Domeſday- 
book (which contains the Survey of all En- 
gland, taken by William the Conqueror above 
* ſix hundred years ago) it is expreſly termed a 508, C. 
More to the South, I ſaw Baldoc; a Market- Baldoc. 
town, feated upon a whitiſh foil ; concerning 
which place Antiquity is wholly ſilent, as | 
well as concerning its neighbour itching, [or (ieching. 
Hitch-end, * fo called from lying at the end of“ Fo. den. 
a Wood call'd Hitch, which formerly came up 
to it: The main buſineſs of the Inhabitants 
- Maulting, and their Market chiefly noted for 
orn. | 
From thence, we come to Winiendley, ſeated Wimondleyz 
in a well cultivated and rich foil; an anci- 
ent and famous Manour, which is held by the | 
moſt honourable tenure in this Kingdom (the _ 
— 0 call it Grand Serjeanty,) by which the Grand Sers 
Lord thereof is bound, on the Inauguration-Jeaty: | 
day, to. preſent the firſt Cup to the King of 
England, and for that time to be, as it were, 
the Royal-Cup-bearer. This Honour was en- 
joyed, in virtue of the Lordſhip, towards the 
beginning of the Nortnan times, — a noble 
family who had the name of Fitz-Tees z from piz- Tee. 
whom it came by a daughter to the Argentons. 
Theſe derived both their name and pedigree 


Norfolk, but heirs to the Roffes. For King 
Edward the firſt, for the great ſervices per- 
formed in the Scotch wars, granted to Robert 
de Scales certain Lands then worth three hun- 
dred marks per annum, and ſummoned him 
amongſt his Barons to Parliament. The Arms 
of this ſamily were Gules with fix Eſcallops Argent, 
which I have ſeen in ſeveral places, They 
flouriſh'd till the reign of Edward the fourth, 
when the only daughter and heir thereof was 
married to Anthony Widevile Earl * Rivers. 
Whom, as his own moſt ſignal Valour and his 
ſiſter's marriage with the. King had raiſed; ſo 
the malice of 
him, till they brought him to his end. For 
Richard the third beheaded him, though he 
had no way deſerved it. After the death of 
this Earl's Lady without iſſue, the inheritance 
was divided in the time of Henry the ſeventh, 
tween John Earl of Oxford and Sir William 
indale Kt. who were found to be next in 
blood and coheirs; the former by the Howards, 
the latter by the Bigods of Felbridge. 
Lower, eaſtward, is Aſwell, that is, the 
Fountain among Aſhes, a good large country 
Village, and well peopled. It ſtands upon the 
northern border of the County in a low ground, 
and is famous for Springs which here break 
forth out of the ſide of a ſtony bank or creek, 
cover d over and ſhaded with tall Aſhes. Hence 
the water flows continually in fo large a quan- 
tity, that it's current being at a ſmall diſtance 
gathered into one chanel, ſerves to drive a Mill, 
and quickly after becomes a river. From theſe 


Barons de 
Scales. 


* De Ripa- 
di 


Auwell. 


Wells and Aſhes together, as it is moſt certain 
that the Engliſh Saxons gave it the modern 
Ver. I. TIER | 


his enemies never leſt purſuing: 


from David de Argenton, a Norman Soldier, Argentons. 


who ſerved ih the wars under William the 
Conqueror; in memory of which Office, th 
+ all along gave for their Arms Three Cups Ar- t They . 
gent in a field Oules. But at length, upon failure 88 en, 
of iſſue male in the reign of Henry the ſixth, 
Elizabeth Argenton, who was ſole Heir, brought 
to her huſband Sir William Allington, Kt. a 
very fair eſtate together with this honour 4 
from whom the ſeventh- in a lineal deſcent, 
is Giles Allington, a young Gentleman of att» 80 giq, 
obliging and truly generous. temper, who (I Ann. 1607, 
hope) by his own Virtue will add a new Juſtre 
to the ancient reputation of this family. [Of 
the ſame family, William Allington, Baron of Nil- 
lard, was created Baron Allington of Wimondley, 
in the 35th year of King Charles the ſecond ; 
which title expired in Giles his ſon, for want | 
of heir male; and the manour was fince purchaſ-- = 
ed by the Widow of James Hambleton. | 
Not far from hence is Mey, ſo. called from Ogtey. 
King Offa, who frequently reſided, and at laſt 
dy'd hete: and, Hexton (near the military Hexton, 
way) where, on a high hill, is an oval Camp 
of great ſtrength ang ancient Works; and near 
it, on the top of another hill, is a hillock, ſuch 
as the Romans were wont to rear for Soldiers 
flain, wherein many Bones nave been found. A | 
parcel of Ground near the foreſaid Camp, is Danefurlong, 
called Dane-farlong to this day. . 
South from Wimondley aforeſaid,] near the 
high road between Stevenbaugb, and Knebworth 
the ſeat of the famous family of the Littons, I 
ſaw certain hills caſt up, of a conſiderable big- 
neſs; ſuch as the old Romans were wont to 
raiſe for Soldiers ſlain in battle, where the 
| 5 C firſt - 
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"  Birſt turf was laid by the General, Unleſs one 
ſhould rather ſuppoſe them to have been pla- 
ced as limits: for it was an ancient cuſtom to 
raiſe ſuch little hills to mark out the bounds 
of places, and underneath them to lay aſhes, 
to the Coun. coals, lime, broken potſherds, Sc. as I ſhall ſhew 
tu of Nor- more at large in another place. [But if they 
pton. were neither Roman burying places nor bounds, 

I am apt to think 
Danes. For the hundred at a little diſtance, 
call'd Dacorum Hundred, and the place- within 1t 
Dane end, ſeem to be an evidence of ſome re- 
markable thing or other, that the Danes either 
did or ſuffer'd, in this place. And Norden, in his 
deſcription of this County, tells us (but upon 
what grounds, I know not,) that the incurſi- 
ons of the Danes were ſtop'd in this place, 
where they receiv'd a ſignal overthrow : which, 
if true, and built upon a good authority, makes 
this conjecture the more probable. 

Lower, and more to the South, lies the head 
Les, tir. of the river Zea, by our Anceſtors call'd L. 
| an; which with a very gentle ſtream paſſeth 
Whetham- firſt by Wethamfted, a place very fruitful in 
ted. wheat, from whence alſo it took its name. John 
„De Loco of Whetamfſted, there born and thence na- 
' frumentario. med, was by his ing and Fame a great 
o0rnament to it, in the days of Henry the 
Brocket-ball. fixth. From thence it runs to Broctet ball, the 
| ſeat of the Knightly family of the Brockets, 
[from whom it by marriage to the Reads ; 
Woodball. and Moodball, | heretofore] the ſeat of the But- 
| bers, who being deſcended from a Baron of 
Wem, by marriage came to the eſtate of the 
Gobiont; [as this eſtate, by the ſame way, paſſed 
to Francis Shallcroſs of Digginſwortb.] Thence 
Biſhops Hat- it comes near Biſbops Hatfield, a town ſeated up- 
field. on the ſide of a hill; on the upper part whereof 
ſtandeth a very fair houſe, 


— 
end. 


+ Now, C. once belonging 


Ely; which was rebuilt and beautified by 
| 4 Morton * 12 of Ely: for King Ed- 


ve f in this place to the 
1.— of "Ely. [But now it is neither a 
Royal, nor Biſhops ſeat; but belongs to 


the Earls of Saliſbury, being a place of great 
pleaſure upon the account of it's Parks and 
other conveniencies. For fituation, contri- 
vance, building, proſpect, and other neceſſaries 
to make a compleat ſeat, it gives way to few 
in England. In this Pariſh, is alſo a ſeat of 


the Earl of Angleſey, with a Park belonging to 


i, | | 
From this Hatfield, moſt of our Hiſtorians 
affirm that William de Hatfield, ſon of King Ed- 
ward the third, took his name; though it was 
really from Hatfield in Yorkſhire: where, to 
the neighbouring Abbot of Roch, Queen Philip- 
pa gave five marks, and five nobles per Annum 
to the Monks, to pray for the ſoul of this her 
ſon ; and the ſums, being transferr'd- to the 
v. Drin. Church of York, are now paid by the Earl of 
| Devonſhire.] From Hatfeld, the Lea paſſes on 


Hertford, to Hertford, which in ſome copies of Bede is 
written Herudford, in that paſſage where he 
treats of a Synod holden there A. D. 6570. 
Which name ſome will have to ſignifie the 
Red- Ford. Red Ford, [(a name, that would agree well 


enough to the South and Yeft parts of the Coun- 
ty, where the Soil is a red earth mix'd with 
gravel ;) and] others the Ford of Harts. [lt is 


called in Saxon Heoprpond z à name, no doubt, 
taken from a Hart, with which ſort one may 


5 eeaſily imagine ſuch a woody Country to have 
Harttogford. formerly abounded. Hartingford adjoyning makes 

| * 1. 
alſo for that Opinion; and the ms of the 
Town, which (if rightly repreſented by Spede) 
are a Hart couchant in the water, ſhould ſeem to 


they had ſome relation to the age. 


to the King, as it did before to the Biſhops of 


put it beyond diſpute; that - this at leaſt was 
the tradition 1 two late Writers (con- 


le, p 
trary to the plain import of the Saxon name) Chaney, f. 


do ſtill chuſe, rather to interpret it a red Ford 3231. 
contending at the ſame time (partly, from 
that Analogy of the names,) that it was the 
Durocobrivæ of Antoninus, which they ſay, in 
Britiſh, implies as much as a red water paſ- 


This Town, in the time of William the 
Conqueror, as we find in Domeſday book, diſ< 
charg d it ſelf for ten bides, and there were in it 
twenty fix Burgeſſes. But in our days it is but 
thinly inhabited; being chiefly conſiderable for 
its Antiquity : for the whole County took its 
name from it, and it ſtill continues the Shire- 
town, It hath a Caſtle ſeared upon the river 
Lea, which is thought to have been built by 
Edward the elder; and was enl firſt by 
the family of Clare, to whom it belong'd. For 
Giſlebert de Clare, about the time of Henry 
the ſecond, had title of Earl from this 
Herudford; and Robert Fitz- walter, who was 
of the ſame houſe of Clare, when King Ste- 
pben ſeized into his hands all the Caſtles 
of England, directly told the King himſelf 
(as we read in Matthew Paris) that by 
ancient right the cuſtody of that Caſtle be- 
long'd to him. After that, it came to the 
Crown, and King Edward the third' grant- 
ed to his ſon John of Gaunt; then Earl of 
Richmond, afterward Duke of Lancaſter, his 
Caftle, together wwith the Town and Honour of Hert- 
ford ;, that there (as the words run in the Grant) 
be might keep a houſe ſuitable to his quality, and 
have a decent habitation. [Here is a very fair 
School, founded by Richard Hale, a native of 
this County, who endowed it with forty pounds 
per Annum.] 2 1 ' | 

From hence the river Tea quickly reacheth 
Ware, ſo named from\a ſort of dam anciently Ware. 
made there to ſtop the current; commonly 
called a Weary or a Ware. [Which, as it is con- 
firm'd by an abundance of waters thereebouts, 
that might put them under a neceſſity of ſuch 
contrivances; ſo particularly, from the inunda- 
tion in the year 1408, when it was almoſt all 
drown'd ; ince which time (ſays Norden) and 
before, there was great proviſion made by wayres 
and fluces ſor the better preſervation of the town, 
and the grounds belonging to the ſame. The plenty 
of waters hereabouts, gave occaſion to that in- 
genious and uſeful project of cutting the cha- 
nel from hence to London, and conveying thi- 
ther the New river; to the great convenience New-rives- 
and advantage of that- City. Which river was 
at firſt called alſo Middleton's Waters, from 
Sir Hugh Middleton, a great Undertaker in that 
Work. For the better effecting of this, two 
ſeveral Acts of Parliament were granted tO, Jac. 1. c. is. 
the City of London; who finding it too char-4 Jac. i. c. ia. 
geable, and thereupon deſiſting, Sir Hugh Mid-. 
dleton himſelf (aſſiſted by divers Gentlemen) 
brought the river near the City; and for the 
compleating of this deſign, and preſerving of 
the River, a Corporation was erected 17 Fac. 

1. by the name of the Governours and Company 

of the New River, &c.] This Town was 
firſt very prejudicial to Hertford ; and now by 

its Populouſneſs hath quite eclips'd it. For in 

the time of the Barons Wars with King John, 
under the | countenance and protection of it's 
Lord the Baron of Wake, it preſum'd to turn 

the high road hither : whereas before that time 

it was a ſmall Village, and no Waggons could 
paſs hither over the river, by reaſon of a chain tnſpeximus 
drawn croſs the bridge, the key whereof was H. 8. 
always in the cuſtody of -the Bailiff of Hert- 
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1141, 


ments were pub 


"ford. Muck about the ſame time, Gilbert Mar- 


ſbal Earl of Pembroke, then the principal Peer 
of England, proclaimed a Tournament on horſe- 


back at this place, under the name of a For- fr 
tuny, deſigning thereby to elude the force of 


the King's Proclamation, by which Tournaments 
| had been prohibited. This drew hither a ve- 
ry great concourſe of Nobility and Gentry z 
and when he came himſelf to make his Ca- 


reer, his horſe unfortunately broke the bridle 


and threw him, and he was; in a miſerable 
manner, trampled to death. Theſe Tourna- 
lick exerciſes of Arms, practisꝰd 
by-Noblemen and Gentlemen ; and were more 
than meer ix or diverſions. They were 
firſt inſtituted (if we may believe Munſter) in 
the year of our Lord 934, and were managed 


by. their own particular Laws, which may be. 


ſeen in the ſame Author. For a long time, this 
practice was continued in all parts, to that de- 

of madneſs, and with ſo great a ſlaughter 
of 


rſons of the beſt quality, eſpecially here 


Neubrigenfis, in England, from the time King 1 had. 


2016, 


they came to this place along the 


have been conſum'd by fire, and 


brought it in; that the Church was forced by 


* ſeveral Canons expreſly to forbid them, wit 


this Penalty annexed, That whoever ſhould 
happen to be ſlain there, ſhould - be denied 
Chriſtian Burial. And under King Henty the 
third, by advice of Parliament, it was enacted, 
that the Offenders eſtates ſhould be forfeited, 
and their children diſinherited. And yet in 


contempt of that good Law, this evil and per- 


-nicious Cuſtom prevail'd long after, and was 
not wholly laid aſide till the reign of King 
Edward the third. [The ancient Saxori An- 
nals, in the year 1016, ſpeak of the Danes fail- 
ing imro Appan, when they had a deſign up- 
on the Kingdom of Mercia; and as that place 
is not yet found and ſettled, there is room 
for a Conjecture, that the true reading may 
be, to panan, and, that, on that ſuppoſition, 
river Lea. 
But this, by the bye. - 
North 88 8 is Burnt Pelbam, ſo call'd 
from ſome great fire that hath happen'd here. 
There were ſome fragments and foundations 
of old buildings, which . appear'd Jer to 
o to have 

given name to the place; and in the walls of 
the Church a very ancient monument, namely, 
a man figur'd in ſtone, and about him an eagle, 


a lion, and a bull, all winged, and a fourth 


of the ſhape of an angel; poſſibly, contriv'd 
to repreſent the four Evangeliſts. Under the 
feet of the man, a Croſs-flowry, and under the 


Cross a ſerpent. ] 


But now let us return to the river Lea and the 
town of Ware; as far as which place the 


Betwixt the two Towns, Ware and Hertford, 
which are ſcarce two miles aſunder, Lea is en- 
creas'd by two ſmall rivers from the North. 
Aſſer names them Mimera and Beneſicia; [and 

the Saxon Annals, Memena and Benepica.] 7 
ſhould gueſs that to be the Beneſicia, upon which 
Bennington ſtands, where the Benſteds, a noted 
family, had formerly a ſmall Caſtle : And that 
to be the Mimera which paſſeth by Pukerich, a 
place that obtain'd the privilege of a Market 
and Fair by the Grant. of Edward the firſt, 
which was procured by the Intereſt of William 


- le Bland. Behind Pukerich, is Munden Furni- 


vall; which deſerves to be mention'd on this 
account, that it had for its Lord, Gerard de 
Furnivall (from whom alſo it took it's name) 
a younger ſon of Gerard Furnivall of Sheffield. 


Danes came up the river in their light Pinna- 
ces, as Aſſer relates it, and there built a Fort: 


Py which when King Alfred could not take by 


force, he dug three new Chanels, and id f | 
hre Chariels, g 
turn the waters of the Lea out of their old 
courſe to-hinder the return of their Fleet, that 

om that time the river was of very little uſe 


3 


reſt 
commodious fot the conveyance of wares, corn, 
Se. The Lea, ſooh after it hath left Ware, 
[and paſs'd b 
endowed à fair Almſhouſe; and 4 Gratnmar= 
School; beſides 4 conſiderable benefaction given. 
to the Church 3) receives from the eaſt à ſmall 
river named Sort; 


with Inns, and a good Market. It is built in 
the form of a Ctoſs, having four Sheets poin- 
ring to the four quarters; in the four Roads 
antwering to which, were ancieently four 
Croſſes. It was formerly] fortified with 4 
ſmall Caſtle ſtanding upon an hill, raiſed by art 
within a little Iſland. 0 | 

the Conquetor gave to the Biſhops of London; 
whence it came to be called - Bibops Stortford; 
But King John, out of hatred to Biſhop William 
[de S. Maria, made Biſhop an. 1 199, the ſame 
year he came to the Crown,)] demoliſhed it. 
[It ſeems to have been of great ſtrength, having 
within it a dark and deep Dungeon, tall'd the 


I dare not (with a late Author) affirm ; be- 
lieving it to be no other, than the priſon which 
the Biſhop of London might probably have iti 
that place, for the ſafe keeping of Clerks Con- 
vicx. In one of the windows of the Church, are 
the names of King Atbelſtan, St. Edward, and 


gs.) 


King Edward; but of no other later Kings. 


which place, by the favour of Queen Eliza- 


he was deſcended from that family of the 
Dukes of Somerſet which was of the Blood 
Royal, he alſo was by his mother Mary Bolen, 
Couſin German to Queen Elizabeth. The Lea 
having feceiv'd this ſmall river, haſteneth with 
a more full and briſk current toward the 
Thames; and in its paſſage thither ſalutes 
Theobald bouſe, commonly call 
than which, as to the Fabrick, nothirig + could 
be more elegant: and as to the Gardens, 
Walks, and Wilderneſſes, nothing more plea- 
ſant. This Houſe was built by that Neſtor 


leigh Lord Treaſurer of England (to whom 
more particularly this river 18 obliged for the 
recovery of it's ancient Chanel,) [and was very 
much improv'd by his ſon Robert, “ who ex- 
chang'd it with King James the firſt for Hat- 


der of it ſhar'd among the Soldiers. ] | 
But now let us return to the heart of the 
County, where are places more ancient, Twelve 


in old time a very famous City. Tacitus calls 
it Verulamium; and Ptolemy, Urolauium, and 
Verolamium. The ſituation of this place is well 
known to have been cloſe by 
Albans in Caiſto Hundred (which Hundred 
was, without doubt, inhabited by thoſe C2ffz, 
of whom Cæſar makes mention.) The Saxons 
call'd it Warzlinza-cepren, 
highway named Watling ſtreat ; 
Ceapten. 
for it is ſtill commonly call'd Verulam, altho' 
nothing of that remains, beſides ruins 


and Weplam- 


chequer'd 


miles weſt from Hertford, ſtood Verolamium, Verolami 


from the famous. 


=—_ 2 


to the neighbourhood ; till it was long ſince 
to it's ancient Chanel; and made tmote 


Stanſted (where Sir Edward Bagſb $:anfled: 


in which firſt runneth by Hie himops Stoti- 

ſhops Stortford, [formerly] a little town, bos now ford 

grown into 4 conſiderable wg well ſtock d 
ar 


hich Caſtle, Williani Cate of | 
Waymdore.. 


Convif"s Priſon ; but that this name denotes Convid ': 
ſome great 'privileges formerly belonging to it, Priſon. 


From thence the Lea paſſeth on to Hunſdon, Hanſon: 


beth, gave the title of Baron to Sir Henry Ca- Baron of 
ry, then Lord Chamberlain. For, beſides that Hunſdon. 


Tibauld's, a place, Theobald 
Ouie. 
+ Can, C. 


of Britain, the right honourable Baron Bur- 


Stat. 4). 1 


field houſe. + In the year 1651, during the + Full Wor. 
Civil Wars, it was quite defac'd, and the plun-P- 17. 


um 


the town of St. St. Albans. 


Nor hath it yet loſt it's ancient name; 


of walls, 
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4 was a Municpium, with Suffrages, or 
: = ob on calle 40 determine, A Than * IS; | K | 
wi they called that, which And friſitful Britain holy ben ſhews, 


RY capable of | oro n 3 as they call- 
ed the other which was uncapable, a Muni- u Hieticus a Frenehman, whs floutiſh'd © 
ciprum Without Suffrages, In the reign of the + eight hundred years ſince, gives an account in Seven, C, 
ſame Nero, when Bunduica or Boadicia, Queen | Verle of St. Alban's Martyrdom ; and how, | (he Life 
| 5 Ne Icem, out of an inyeterate Hatred of | his Executioner was, by a miracle, ſtruck of St. Ger- 
Romäns, had raiſed a bloody War ar againſt | blind. man. 
this town (as Tacitus writes) was by > „„ 
bit entirely ruin d. Of which Sue- Maths Bann Chrift pro hate bn ſer" 
tonius mates mention in theſe” words: Theſe Dutm lundem rapuit capitis ſententia ci. 
miſeries, tobich were the Helis of that Prince's in-|} Sed non liftors ceffit res tuta ſuperbe, 
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man Citizens am their Sug Yet afterward, | 1 a thouſand ſufferings for the Faith, 


this City up to a hen judg'd at laſt to end them all 1 F 
eat Nas. of e. f ha ſeen | death : | 
e of ancient money, which in all{ The blopdy Lino did juſt Heav'n wer 
probability were coin'd here, with this Inſcri Pee, 8 
* TASCIA; and on the reverſe VE Ad a the Saint his head, we Villain oſt an I 
which the moſt inquiſitive and learned Anti- his eyes. 


* David Powel S. T. P. interprets, The 4 

f:/c, what it Tribute of Verulam. For Taſc (as he ſays, ) in In an old Avonal, or - Hiſtory of his Paſſion, 

Agnes. the Britiſh ſignifies Tribute, 7. aſcia a Tri- we are told that the Citizens of Verulam caus'd | 
Lot phony and Taſ/cyd the chief Collector of | an account of his ſuffering to be expreſſed oh 8 

But, if you pleaſe, view the Coyn a a Marble; which they plac'd in their rown- 

once — 1 for | hav given you a light of it walls, as 4 publick difgrace to him, and a ter- 
before. {oy to all Chriſtians. But afterwards, when the 
ow OI TL AEN BED [bled of kD had overcome the cruelty f 
3 | f | Ef Tyrants, the Chriſtians built a Church here to 

his memory; Which, as Bede tells us, was a ö 

piece of moſt admirable workmanſhip: And 

now. Verulam came to be ſo much reverenced for 

it's fanctity, that An. Dom. 4 [2 a Synod was 

e 


held _ upon occaſion of N gue Heres Teh 


3 


7 a - — — 1 
which was Tpickd: anew" over le Alland g feat — ob made a $ift to 116 Py 
C 2 Peter- of his ITT 7 75 WY of of 
1 had — oe, for Ihe Church of St, Alban the © | 
that, to Proto Hand, that that "Church might PE +. 5g 
_*  fortd 2 collect a le t0"its vn u/t; all the Romeſcot PEN 
of Auxerre, and —_— -* vil of 'Troies ; who, | of \Peteriperice'rbougbout' ertfordfere, th wbich 


confuting the hereſie, render'd themlebves there 
dy very vegetable to the Britains . 
St. German, ag ap by che many C 
dedicated to irn in this Iſland. Particularl 
there is Rill remaining near the walls of this 
gt. German's ruin'd City, a ſmall Chapel, which bears that 
Chapel. mo name tho“ otherwiſe profanely em- 
; It ſtands in the very place Where St. 
1 reached to the people; for PR 
we haye the authority of ſome antient Reco 
* ThixChapelag St. Alben s Church. We are told farther 
9 by Conſtantius (who liv'd at the ſame b 
in the life of St. Ger „that he me th 
. St. Albahi to be opened, and a d 
"therein Reliquey of 1 Saints, that they 
whom one Heaven e might alſo reſt 4 0 
3.4 in one Sepulchre. I take IE of this by 
„ "that we may hence collect what wi — 


; tl om of that, Age. - Not long after, Verulam 
fell into the 1 ws Subs. But. Uther 
the Britain, for His ferpehtige Tybtil 5 408 


PDPendra on, tecover'd it, 
and after a very 
death, it fell 


With much 7 
t ot i ee After Who 
into che lame hands. For 


Gildas* s words plainly enough intimate, that 


the Saxons in 


nel were poſſels'd of thi 


clear Lamps of bis Saints ; whaſt Hlaces, 


wp God, faith he, hath 51 e. us the 


in our fouls a great We of divine love every time 


our great wickedneſs, the Barbarians had not been 
d to rob us of tbem: I mean, St. Alban at | 
e &c. Vrrulam was now quite ruin'd by 
„ | theſs Wars, When about 
795. Offa, the' moſt potent King of the Mer- 
ciaris, founded over-againſt it A a place they 
Hlolmehurſt. call'd Holme burſt, a very large and ſtately Mo- 
naſtery to the memory of St. Alban, or as his 
Charter expreſſes it, unto our. Lord 475 ſus Cbriſt, 

and to St. Alban the Martyr, o boſt 
divine Grace bath e. a ; hope 
.. both of our preſent proſperity, and 


y, Latb all er, Ornaments. 


|| Alfric the Abbot purchas'd for a 


we caſt our eyes upon them, if (as a puniſhment to 


the year of our Lord 


1 I E I Is 


-IC that Church fangs, rg asthe Church 
it ſelf by The 8 grant th manner of Roy- 
ches | alties, Io b Abbot of re 225 fo bo 3-4 time being 
Ifo, Pope Ha- 

drian 4. who was born near Verulum, 
to the Abbots” of this Monaſtery (theſe, are 
the words of the Privilege) That as St. Alban is 
well known to be the De of the Engliſe 
Nation, fo the Abbot x bis 'Menaftery ſhould in all 
ds | times be Ne the fo in 222 all the. Ab- 
bots in Eng Aer did the Abbots neg- 
lect any nee 16 that might be uſeful, or 
ornamental to it 3 filling up with earth a large 
Pool or Mete which' Jay under the town of 
Verulam. The memory of this Pool remains 
in a certain ſtreet of the town call'd Fi/bpoel- 

et. Near which, when Anchors. happen'd 4nchors Gage. 
in our memory to be dug · up, ſome (led into a b. 
miſtake by a corrupt place in Gildas) preſently 
concluded, chat the Thames had formerly had 
its courſe chis way. But concerning this Mere 

r": F500}, an antient hiſtorian writes thus 
eat ſum of mo- 
ney a large and deep Pond calPd Fiſhpool, which by 
fs vicinity was very prejudicial to the Church of St; 
Alban. For tbe Fiſhery belonged to the Crown, and 
the King's Officers and others that. came to 
were troubleſame and th 


granted 


hi, 


argeable to the Minaftery 


well as tht places of their 212 might. excite| and the Monks. The ſaid Al Abbot therefore arein'd the 


water out of the Pool, and turn d it into dry land. 
If I-ſhould lay ſtreſs upon the Stories = 

mon among the People; viz. how great pl 
of Roman Coins, how many Images o 
and ſilyer, how many veſſels, how many ble 
Pillars, how many capitals; in fine, how many 
wonderful pieces of antient work, have been 
fetch'd'out of the earth; I could not, in reaſon, 
expect to be credited. However, take this ſhort 
| account, upon the credit of an antient Hiſtorian. . 

Ealred the Abbot; e he reigu of K. Edgar, fear ch- 


eligues the] ing the old ſubterraneous Vaults of Verulam, broke About the 
ul pledge | them all down, und Rap d up the ways and paſſa- year 960. 
of bun future ges under-g 


dwhith were arch'd over very artifi- 


| heppineſs. Together with the Monaſtery, there} tially,"and very firmly built ; ſome «whereof were 


preſently grew up a Town, which fro 


dt. Alban's. took the name of St. Alban's.' The ſame Kir 


the Saint carried 


under that water, which in old time almoſt 
| encompaſſed the whole City. This be did, becauſe” 


Offa, and ſeveral other Kings of England bis they were ordinary 71 77 -Places of thieves and 
/ / 


Succeſſors, did beſtow on this Monaſtery very 


large poſſeſſions, and obtained for it from divers 
Popes very ample privileges. I will here recite Hors uſed to 


a paſſage. to that purpoſe out of Florilegus, that 
you may obſerve the extraordinary” 
our Princes to the Church. Thus therefore he. 


bores. He filPd up ches of the City, aud 
2 hep! dup certain Clos thereabouts, whether Malefa- 
for Refuge. But be laid afide all 
the titles, and ſuch Stones as he found fit for build- 


liberality of | ing- Hard by the bank, they happen'd upon oaken 


planks, with nails flicking in them, cover d with” 


The moſt mighty King Offa" gave to S. Alban the | pitch, asalſo ſome other ſhipping+ tackle, particularly, 


Protomartyr a town of the Royal Demeſne, which is 
diſtant about twenty miles from Verulam, and is 
called *®. Uneflaw, and + many other lands round a- 
bout, as may be ſeen in that King's Charter, kept to 
this day in the ſaid Monaſtery. The immunities 
and privileges whereof are ſo large and peculiar, that 
it is exempt from paying the Apoſtolical duiy to the. 
That is, of Pope, called“ Romeſcot; whereas neither the King, 


® Perha 
Wi "i. 

1 Tantundem 
fer Circuitum. 


Anchors half eaten with ruſt, and Oars of fir. And 
a little after, Eadmer his Succeſſor went forward 
with the work which Ealred had begun, and his 
diggers met with the foundation of a Palace in ibe 
middle of the old City; and in a hollow place in the 
wall, contriv'd like a ſmall 2 4 they happen'd up - 
on Books having covers of oak and filk firings ; one 
whereof contain'd the life of St. Alban in the Bri- 


— -houſe a n Axchbiſhop, nor any other Biſhop, "Abbot, or | tiſÞ lang uage ; the reſt contained certain Pagan Cere- 
Prior, nor any other perſon whatſoever in the whole | monies. "When they had open'd the Earth to a greater | 


Kingdom, is exempted from this payment : this place 
alone is exempt. Furthermore, the Abbot, or a Monk 


| atting as Archdeacon under him, exerciſes Epiſcopal| and other. 


Juriſiiction over all the Clergy and Laity reſiding 
on auy of the lands appertaining to the Monaſtery ; 
fo hab the Abbet hereof is not ſubjeft to any Arch- 
biſhop, Biſhop, or Legate, but to the Pope alone. 


Vor. 


1 8 they met with old ſtone-tables, tiles alſo and 
Pillars, pots, andgreat earthen veſſels neatly wrought, 
ers of glaſs containing the aſhes of the dead, 
&c. And at laſt, but of theſe remains of old Ve- | 
rulam, Eadmer built a new Monaſtery to St. Al- 
ban. Thus much of the Antiquity and Dig- 
nity of Verulam. For the honour of it, give 


This alſo 8 our Obſervation, that when the m leave, by way of it. to add this 


5 D | Hexaſtic 


— 


* — 
- 
* 


— 


So ſaid, there ? 400 years Ag. | 


ann. 1607. 


St. Alban's. 


+ Hach, C. 


A Fort taken wont to be baptized. Which Font Sir Richard 


out of the 
Scotch ſpoils 
P. efedus 
Cuniculario- 


run. 


ScCOTOS NON INCELEBRE, ET EDIN- 


 AURATUS ME FLAMMIS EREPTUM 


The Saint, the Citizens, and happy ſeat. 


- - 


Urbs infigtis erat Verolamia, plus aperaſ- 
Arti, nature debuit illa minus. | 
Pendragon Arthuri Patris bac obſeſſa la- 
Is _ borem Ren 
Septennem ſprevit cive ſuperba ſuo. 
Hic eff Martyril roſeos decoratus honore 
Albanus civis, inclyta Roma, tuus. 


| 


To antient Verulum a famous town | 


Much kindneſs Art hath ſhow'd, but Nature 


Great Artbur's fire | Pendragon's utmoſt f 


wer . Bb 

For 8 long years did the proud walls 
endure. | | 

Here holy Alban Citizen of Rome | 

Obrain'd the happy Crown of Martyrdom. + 


And in another place: 


Hic locus etatis naſtræ primordia novit 
Annos felices, lætitiagus diss: 
Hic locus ingenuus puerites imbuit annos 
Artibus, & noſtre laudis origo fu. 
Hlic locus infignis, magnd/que- creavit alum- 
0s, Sl 
Falix eximio Martyre, gente, fitu. 
Militat hic Chrifto, noctigue dieque labori 
Invigilat ſanto Religiaſa cobors. 


' Here my firſt breath with happy aum us 
drawn, * | 

Here my.glad years and all my joys began. 
| In gradual knowledge here my mind in- 

c SY e 4 
ans os: firſt ſparks of glory fir d my 
Hail noble Town ! where fame ſhall ne're 4 

forget N | 


= 


 —_—  * a. Su 


- Here heaven's true Soldiers with unwearied 


of 
= 


care P 2 99 
And pious labour wage the Chriſtian war. -\ 


| | | Wen 100 

But now, old Yeralam is turned into Corn- 
fields, and St. Aban's flouriſhes ; which roſe out 
of the ruins of it, and is a neat and large town. 
The Church of the Monaſtery is ſtill in being; 
a pile of building, very much admired for its 
largeneſs, beauty, and antiquity. When che 
Monks were turned out, it was by the towus- 
men purchaſed for four hundred pounds (other - 
wiſe it had been laid even with the ground ;) 
and converted into a Parochial Church. It had 
in it a very noble Font of ſolid Braſs, where 
in the Children of the Kings of Scotland were 


Lea, Commander of the Pioneers, brought 
hither among the reſt of the Spoils taken in the 
Scotch Wars, and plac'd it here with this proud 
Infcription: - | 


CUM LETHIA OPIDUM APUD 


BURGUS PRIMARIA APUD EOS CI- 
VITAS INCENDIO CONFLAGR A- 
RENT, RICHARDUS LEUS EQUES 


AD ANGLOS PERDUXIT. HUJUS 
E GO TANTI BENEF CH ME MOR, 
NON NISI REGUM-LIBEROS LAVARE 


N al me du of the flames, and br 


that could be converted io money.] 


heads of the two Parties, with | 
In the firſt fight, Richard Duke of York defeated 


CATEFIEUCHRLANTDI 
Hexaſtic of Alexander Nechaw, who was born 


TER CON. LEUS VICTOR” SIC 
voLUrr. VvALE. ANN“ DOMINT. 
MD. XLIII, ET AN NO REGNI HEN 
RIC OCTAYI XXXVI. © 


Nation, wert on fire, Sir Richard Lea Knight 
bt me into 
ngland. I gratitude for this bis deliverance, I 
who ber#tofore ſervell only at the baptiſm of the 
Children of Kings, do now moſt wi by offer the 
ame ſervice even tothe meant. of the Engliſh N. 
tion. Lea the Conqueror bath ſo commanded. Adieg, 
A. D. 1543. in the 36th year of King Henry 
the eigbt bd. | 51 


fuffer'd nothing (how ſacred ſbever) to ſtand, 


But to return. As Antiq hath conſe- 


inftances ; when our Nation had almoſt ſpent 
its vital ſpirits in the Civil wars between the 
'two Houles.of Yak and Lancaſter ;" there were 
two battles fought within this very Town, by the 
different ſucceſs. 


che Lancaftrian Party, took Ki Henry che 
'fixth priſoner, wad e's 7 . "as 
of the beſt quality. But four years after, che 
Lancaſtrians had the advantage 
duct of Queen Margaret, routed the Lorkiſts, 
and recovered their King. 


In che middle of this Town, King Edward 
year 1290. in memory of Queen Eleanor, who 
dying in Lincolnſhire, was from 'thence car- 

"qd to Weſtminſter, The fame he did, in 
eyeral othet.places throu 


this place Jan. 18, 1620. Afterwards, Richard 


King Charles the firſt, and was fucceeded in 
title dy'd for want of ifſue-male. A little be- 
fore the Reſtoration, this honour was confer'd 
upon Henry Jermin Baron of St. Edmundsbury, 
for his faithful Services to King Charles the 
ſecond; and afterwards, by the ſame King, it 


Charles Beauclair, who having, in the 28th year 
of the ſaid King's reign, -been created Baron 
of Hedington and Earl of Burford, was, in 
the 35th year, advanced to the further dig- 
nity of Duke of St. Albans. ] 


Camp of Oſtorious the Proprætor) the Abbots 


pio 95 erected. a little Nunnery at Sopwvell, 
and St. 


SOLITUS, NUNC MEAM OPERAM 


ETIAx INFIMIS ANGLORUM .LIBEN= 


es th which they paſs' d. 
This place hath given Title to GE 

ſons .of Honour ; that of Viſcount to the fa- Earls, and 
mous Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, and Lord Marqueſſes. 
Chancellor of England, created Viſcount of. | 


Per- y 


ben Leich, 4 Town of good account in Scot- 
land, 4 Edinburgh the principal” City of that © 


| (This Font is now taken away; in the late Fuller's Wer 
Civil Wars, as it ſcems, by thoſe hands which *bies, p. 32. 


crated this place to Religion, ſo Mars ſeems - 
to have made it a ſeat of war. To paſs by other 


under the con- 


nd With the bodies Ant. HI 
of the. lain in thoſe two Bandes the Churchp. oi 
land N of St. Peter's were filled. 


p. 472. 


the firſt erected a very ſtately Croſs, about the 


de Burgh, Earl of Clanritard in the kingdom of 
Ireland, wWss 2 Earl of St. Albans by 


that honour by Ukck his ſon, with whom that 


was erected into a Dukedom, in the perſon of 


About this Town (to omit a certain Fort in 
the neighbourhood, which the vulgar call the 
Qiſter- hills, but which I am apt to think was the Oiſter- hill 


Julian's Hoſpital for Lepers ; with a- 


nother, named St. Mary + de Pree, for infirm + Of the 
women. Near which they had a great Ma- e490 
nour named Gorambery, where Nicholas Bacon, 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England, 
|| erected a Structure worthy ſo great a Perſon ; 


1 


« h ere- * 
[which dey 


iſcounte, 


„ 


A 
. > "TT 4 


9 ww p 
* 
* 


— Tear | 


357 


: {which Manour is now the 


and Maſter of the Rolls in Chancery for twenty 
. ix years.] | 


ing. From which Eruptions, a Place upon 


- (though now, through the negligence of tran- 


Cal. 
Briva, what 
it 1s, | 


Flamſted. 


- on condition that they ſhould ſecure the neigh- 


ever it breaks out and ſwells high, always 


4 co-brive, a ſtation, of which Antoninus makes 
mention (though, 'indeed, the diſtance would 


may 'very well be corrupted, and the 


, * 
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„„ „ -», way ce 


flion of the 
Grimftons, deſcended from Sir Harbotle Grim- 
ſton, a Perſon of worth and eminence, / 


Near this place, lyeth Redborne, which ſig- 


nifieth a Red- water: And yet the water that run- 
neth by. this is no more red, than that 


of the Red-Sea. It m_ 2 W in N 
time for the Reliques i - 
tyr, found here; who was the Perſon that 
inſtructed St. Alban in the Chriſtian Faith; 
for which Faith he alſo ſuffer'd under Dio- 
cleſian. At preſent, it is remarkable for the 
old military high-way, commonly call'd Wat- 
ling: rect, upon which it is ſeated; and alſo 
for a certain brook near it, call'd * Venmer, 
which (as the common People believe) when 


portends dearth or troubleſome times. [ This 
is ſaid to have broken out in the reign of 
Edward the fourth, and to have run from the 
19th of February till the 14th of June follow- 


this river, commonly call'd Markat, but more 
truly Meregate, i. e. (ſaith Norden) an iſſue or 
out-gate water, ſeems to have taken its 


name. ; X 
Near this, we have reaſon to look for Duro- 


rſwade us otherwiſe :) For, Redborne in our 
age, and Dur- cob in the Britiſh or Welch 
tongue, ſignifie one and the ſame ing, to 
wit, Red water. Now, to ſearch after the ſitua 
tion of antient Places, we have no better guides 
than antient Inſcriptions, the courſe the 
roads, the reaſon and fimilitude of 

| ae and the rivers, and lakes aCJoyning 3 
the 


although they do not exactly correſpond to 
ſeveral diſtances aſſign'd in the 1tinerarie : which 


pm 
from one place to another may be cut ſhorter, 
And certainly the old Duro-co-brive muſt have 
been ſeated in the ſame place, where that Roman 


high-way crofſed this water, to wit, below 
Flamſtead. For juft at this Far. near the 
Way, at ſeven miles diſtance from Verulamium 


ſcribers, the number is chang' d to twelve, ) a 

ood large ſpring riſes, and croſſes it with a 
wall ſtream; which, though here it hath no 
name, below St. Albans is call'd Col. And as to 


the termination Briva, which is added to the] d 


names of very many places, it might ſignifie 
(as I ſuppoſe) among the antient Britains and 
Gauls, a Bridge, or paſſage over a River; ſince 
we find it.no where us'd, but at rivers. In this 
Iſland there were one or two Durobriuæ, that is 
(unleſs 1 am much deceiv'd) paſſages over the 
water. In Gaul there was Briva Jſariæ, now 
Pontoiſe, where was the paſſage over the Jara or 
Here: Briva Oderæ, over the Odera : and Sama 
rabriva (for that is the right name) over the 
Same. [The late Commentator upon the Iti- 
nerary, deriving the Latin name from the Bri- 
tiſn daur water, and cyfre to flow together, 
thinks it ought to be ſought near a concourſe or 
meeting of Rivers; and obſerving that Hert- 
ford doth better anſwer the diſtances than Red 
born, and that there the rivers Bean and Arran 
empty themſelves into the Lea, he removes the 
Durocobriva of Antoninus to that place.] 
Somewhat higher, upon a ſmall hill, ſtands 
Flamfted, which, in the time of Edward the 
Confeſſor, Leoſſtan Abbot of St. Albans gave 
to three Knights, Turnot, Waldef, and Turman, 


fed. In this place, the Nobles of 


Romans, held this Pope's Io" 


3 


| unt beries, But William 
the Conquerdr took it from them, and gave it 
to Roger de Tadenq or Tom, an eminent Nor- 
man, whoſe Barony alſo it was; but in time 
transfer d oy a daughter to the Bequchomps, Earls 
f hn tt 9s hs 
Hence I paſſed ſouthward to 
8 town; call'd Heban-bamſted, when King 
m 


fa a grant of it to the Monaſtery of 
St. Albans. "Kc is ſeated among hills by the 
ſide of a ſmall river, which, a little lower, 
runs into another that goes through 
gland had 
a meeti 


ng, when by the perſwaſion of Fretheric 


Abbot of St. Albans, they were conſpiring to 


throw off the new 
© Thither came 
© ſon (as we re 
mu 


Norman Government. 
illiam the Conqueror in per- 
in the life of this Fretheric) 
concern'd, for fear he ſhould, to his 
. great diſgrace, loſe 
* had gain'd with ſo much 


And after 


many debates in the preſence of Lanfranc the 


* Archbiſhop; the King, to ſettle a firm peace, 
* took an Oath upon all the Reliques of the 
* Church of St. Alban, and upon the holy E- 
* vangeliſts, which the Abbot Fretheric admi- 
* niſter'd, That he would inviolably obſerye all 
the good, approv'd, and antient Laws of the 
* Kingdom, which the holy and pious Kings' of 
England his Predeceſſors, and eſpecially King 
Edward, had eſtabliſned'. But moſt of theſe 
Noblemens eſtates were ſoon after ſeized and 
confiſcated by him, and he beſtow'd this town 
upon Robert Earl of Moriton and Cornwal, 
who, according to common tradition, built here 
a Caſtle with a double ditch and rampart. In 
which Caftle, Richard, King of the Romans 
and Earl of Cornwal, dy'd, full of days and 
Honours. Upon default of iſſue of that Earl, 
King Edward the third gave this town and ca- 
{tle to Edward his eldeſt ſon, that moſt renown'd 
and warlike Prince, whom he created Duke of 
Cornwal; from whence, to this day, it con- 
tinues part of the poſſeſſions of the Dutchy of 
Cornwal. The Caſtle is now nothing but 
ruin'd walls, and one rude heap of ſtones ; a- 


how which, upon a ſmall hill, Sir Edward Cary 
Ani 


ght, Maſter of the Jewel-Houſe to the 
King (deſcended from the houſe of the Carys 


in Devonſhire) * built a noble and exceedings Hath lately 


| there built, C. 
18 nothing worth ſeeing, except a School foun-Stat. 2 E. 6. 


pleaſant Seat. Within the Town it ſelf, 


: . 
51100 : 


that Kingdom which he 


ded by J. Incent, Dean of St. Pauls in Lon- . 59 


on, who was a native of this Town. More 
to the South, lyeth K:ngs-Langley, heretofore a 


Seat of the Kings, where Edmund of Langle Kings Lang: 


ſon to Edward the third, and Duke of Tork, 


was born, and thence alſo named. Here was 
a ſmall Cell of Friars Prædicants, in which that 


| unhappy Prince Richard the ſecond was ſirſt 


buried, after he had been barbarouſly depriv'd 
both of his Kingdom and his Life; but not 
long after, his body was removed to Weſtmin- 
ſter, and had a Monument of Braſs beſtow'd 
upon it, to make amends for his Kingdom. 
Almoſt oppoſite to this, is another Langley, 
which (becauſe it belong'd to the Abbots of 


St. Albans) is call'd Abbots Langley; the place 11, 
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where Miabolas Breakſpeare was born, who was Langley. 


afterwards Pope by the name of Hadrian the 
fourth; the ſame who firſt preach'd the Chriſti 
an faith to the people of Norway, and alſo 
quieted the tumults of the people of Rome, at 


that time endeayouring to recover their antient 


liberties. Frederic the firſt, Emperor of the 


as he alighted 


from his horſe; and at laſt he loſt his life by a 


Fly, that flew into his mouth and choked him. 


Lower, 


Med, a mall Hemfied, © 


erk ham g Khamſled: 


Pope Hadri- 
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Watford. ' Lower, I ſaw Watford ſ(to which the Mori- 
| "ſons have been great Benefactors,)] and Nicte- 
 maneſworth ʒ two'Matrket-towns z touching which 
we have nothing more antient, than that King 
Offa beſtowed them upon St. Alban, as he alſo 
did Caiſbobery that lies next to Watford. At 
which place, a houſe was begun by Sir Richard 
Morriſon, a Perſon of great learning, and em- 
ployed by Henry the eighth and Edward the 
Hier in ſeveral Embaſſies to the greateſt Prin- 
ces in Europe; but he leſt it to his fon Charles 
to finiſh, K* made it a beautiful ſeat . 
it is now, by Inheritance, the poſſeſſion of the 
Earl of Eſſex, by the marriage of Arthur Lord 
Capel with the daughter and heir of Sir Ri- 
chard Moriſon. Near the foreſaid Rickmanſworth, 
is More- Park; which place, belonging former- 
ly to the Duke of Ormond, Thomas his eldeſt 
ſon was ſummoned to Parliament in the life - 
time of his father, by the title of Lord Butler 
of More- Part; but it was afterwards ſold to 
James Duke of Monmouth.] ä | 

More to the eaſt, the Roman military way 
E ima direct line from London to Veru- 
am over Hamſted heath, and ſo by Edgworth and 

not far from] Elleſtre: nigh which place, at 
the very ſame diſtance that Antoninus in his 
Itinerary places the Sulloniace (to wit, twelve 
qiles fu London, and nine from Verulam) 
| [on the edge of Middleſex,] there remain the 
marks of an antient ſtation; and much rub- 
biſh is dug-up on a hill which is now call'd 
Brockley-hill. Brockley-bill. ¶ Mr. Burton and * Mr. Norden 
Itin. p.153. ſeem inclin'd to think Elleſtre the old Sulloni- 
Cc; yet it does not apppear that any thing of 
Antiquity has been diſcover'd there, nor does 
the old Roman way run through it ; that place 
lying near a mile to the right hand. Thro' 
Edpware indeed, a mile ſouth of Breckley, the 
way paſſes towards London; ſo that Mr. Tal- 
bot when he ſettled the Sulloriace there, had at 
leaſt ſome ſhew of probability on his ſide. But, 
no remains of Antiquity appearing, there is, in 
truth, no reaſon why it ſhould be remoy'd from 
Brockley-hill ; eſpecially, ſince of late, Coins, 
Urns, Roman Bricks, Cc. have been dug-up 
there (in the place where Mr. Napier built a 
fair new ſeat,) as well in laying the foundati- 
on of the houſe, as in levelling the gardens. 
Rarities of this kind have been alſo turn'd up 
with the Plough, for about ſeven or eight acres 
round. The late Annotator upon Antoninus, 
ſuppoſes there may be ſome remains of Sullo- 
niacæ in Shenley, a place at ſome ſmall diſtance, 
which he ſays was formerly written Shellenay, 
and might as well be changed from Sulloniace ; 
as Tournay from Tornacum, Douay from Duacum, 
and Eſpernay from Sparnacum.] 

But to return. When the Roman Government 
was at an end, and Barbarity was introduc'd 
by the Deſolations of the Saxon Wars; this 

at road, as all other things, lay quite neg- 
ected for a long time; till, a little before the 
Norman Conqueſt, Leoſſtan Abbot of St. Al- 
ban's repaired and reſtor'd it. For be (as we 
read in his life) cauſed the great woods all 
along, from the edge of the T Chiltern as far as 
London, to be cut down, eſpecially upon the King's 
high-way, commonly calPd Watlingſtreet ; alſo, all 
high and broken grounds to be levelPd, bridges to be 

_ built, and the ways made even for the convenience of 


* Three, C. 


More-Park. 


Sullonlacæ. 


Shenley. 


— 


+ Ciliria. 


this road was well-nigh deſerted again, upon 
the opening of another throuy 
Barnet, by licence from the Biſhop of London. 
. * So faid, Barnet begins now a-days to be an eminent 
ana. 1607 Market for Cattle; but was much more emi- 


der the title of Earl of Hertford. I. kewiſe Roger 


paſſengers. But above * four hundred years ago, | 
h Highgate and | © 


nent for a Battle fought there in the "Wars Battle of I. 
between York and Lancaſter: in which En-. 
gland inflicted upon it ſelf whatever Miſchief 

mbition and Treachery could effect. For at 
Gledſmore, hard by, the two Parties, on an Gledſmore, 
Eaſter-day, had a ſharp encounter; and -for _ 
a long time, by reaſon of a thick Fog, the E- 
vent was doubtful. But at laſt, King Ed- 
ward the fourth happily gained the Victory, 
and Richard Nevill Earl of Warwick was 
lain; a Man, whom the ſmiles of Fortune 
had made ſtrangely inſolent and a particular 
enemy to 2 Reads and who by his death 
freed 1 a from thoſe apprehenſions of a 
continu'd Civil War, which they had long la- 
bour'd under. [Here, at Barnet, * was diſco- F 51 Wor, 
ver'd a medicinal ſpring, ſuppos'd by the taſte Nahe 
to run — veins of Abe: It coagulates 
with milk, the curd whereof has been found to- 
be an excellent plaiſter for green wounds. ] | 

This County of Hertford had Earls that Earls of 
were of the family of Clare, who therefore were Hertford. 
more commonly call'd Earls of Clare, from Clare 
their principal ſeat in the County of Suffolk. 
The firſt that I have met with, was Gilbert, 
who is a witneſs to a Charter of K. Stephen, un- 


de Clare, in the Red-book in the Exchequer, bears 

the title of Earl of Hertford. in the reign - of _. 
Henry the ſecond, as alſo his ſucceſſors, whom See the Each 
you may ſee in their proper place. But whenof Glocelter, 
this family, by right of inheritance as well asd in Suffolk 
by their Prince's favour, tame to be alſo Earls 

of Gloceſter, they bore the two titles _ jointly, 

and were ſummoned to Parliament by the name 

of Earls of Gloceſter and Hertford. And ac- 
cordingly, Richard de Clare, who died An. Dom. 

1262, is by Matthew of Weſtminſter expreſly 

called Earl of Gloceſter and Hertford, in the 

place where he recites his Epitaph : GCE 


Hic'puder Hippo, Paridis gens, ſenfur | 
Mit, | 


Aneæ pietas, Heforis ira jacet. 


Here Hefor”s rage, Ulyſes wiſdom lays, 
Hippolitus his Sluſh, and Paris face. 


But within the memory of our * fathers, 80 gia, 
King Henry the eighth honoured | Edward de Ann. 16c7, 
St. Maur or Seymor, with the title of Earl of 
Hertford, who was afterward created alſo Duke 
of Somerſet; to whom ſucceeded in this Earl- 
dom his ſon of the ſame name, a Perſon of 
great honour, and a true. lover of learning. 
[Who, being diſpoſſeſs'd of all by the attainder 
of his Father, was reſtored, in the firſt year of 
Queen Elizabeth, by Letters Patents bearing 
date the 13th of January, to the titles of Lord 
Beauchamp, and Earl of *Heriford. Edward the 
ſon dy'd in. the life-time of his father, and fo 
did his eldeſt ſon of the ſame name. Where- 
upon he was ſucceeded by William his grand- 
child, who by King Charles the firſt, for his 
eminent ſervices, was advanc'd to the title of 
Marqueſs of Hertford, and afterwards, upon 
the reſtoration of King Charles the ſecond, 
to that of Duke of Somerſet. Since which 
time the ſame perſons have ſucceſſively enjoyed 
both thoſe honourable Titles T.] 


+ See CSomer- 


Ss faire, 


\ . This County hath in it 120 Pariſhes. 
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EX the Cattieuchlani; did the People call d by Cæſar Trinobantes, by Pro- 
A1 lemy and Tacitus Trinoantes, inhabit thoſe parts which have now chung d their 
Wl names and are calf d Middleſex and Eſfex. From whence that old name was 
nl derio'd, I cannot fo much as gueſs, unleſs it came from the Britiſh Tre-nant, 
implying Towns in a Valley: for this whole County in a manner, lies in a 
level all along ibe Thames. But this is a conjefture which I am not very fond 
I of: The 225 People which inhabited Gallovidia in Scotland, lying all low and 
in a vale, were call'd in Britiſh Noantes and Novantes; and the ancient peo- 
ple nam d Nantuates, A' d about Le Vault, or the Vale of the Rhine, 
| ane” and had their name thence, So that this . e at leaft as probable as that 
of others, who out of © ſpirit of ambition have deriv'd theſe Trinobantes from Troy, as if one ſhould 
ſay Troja nova, or new Troy. And let them enjoy their own Fancies for me. In Ceſar's time, this 
was one of the ſtrongeſt Cities in the whole Kingdom (For ſuch a body of People as liv'd under the ſame 
common Laws and Government, be always calls Civitas, or a City,) and was govern'd by Imanuentius, 
who was ſlain by Caſſibelin. Upon this, Mandubratius bis ſon fled for bis life, went over into Gaul to 
Ceſar, put himſelf under his protection, and return d with him into Britain. At which time, theſe our 
Trinobantes der d Ceſar by their Ambaſſadors to eſpouſe the cauſe of Mandubratius againſt Caſſibe- 
lin, and to ſend him into the City, as Deputy-Governor. This was granted them, upon which they 
gave forty hoſtages, and, the firſt of all the Britains, ſubmitted themſelves to Cæſar. This Mandubra- 
tius (to obſerve it by the way) is by Eutropius, Bede, and the more modern Writers, calld always 
Androgeus. But how this difference of the name ſhould come, is à myſtery to me; unleſs it be true, 
what I was told by one very well ſtill'd both in the Hiſtory and Language of the Britains, that the name 
of Androgeus was fix d upon bim on account of his villam and treachery. For the word plainly carries 
in its meaning ſomething of Villany ; and be (in the book calPd Triades) is reckon'd the moſt villanous 
of thoſe three traitors to Britain, becauſe be was the firſt that call d- in the Romans, and betray'd his 
Country. After Mandubratius (when civil wars at home drew the Romans from the care of Britain, 
and ſo the Kingdom was left to its own Kings and Laws ;) it plainly appears, that Cunobilin had the 
government of theſe parts. Take here a view of one or two of bis Coins, though ] have given you both 
theſe, and others of bis, before. OT 


_ — 
De ne”eNnGgeTaepnle es 
| 


Adminius his Son, when baniſh'd by bis Father, went over with a ſmall body of Men to C. Caligula 
to whom he ſurrender d himſelf. This ſo buoy'd up the young Emperor, that, as if he had conquer d the 
whole Iland, be ſent boaſting Letters to Rome; ordering the Meſſengers over and over, that they ſhould 
not be deliver'd to the Conſuls but in the Temple of Mars, or in a full Senate. After the death of Cu- 
nobilin, Aulus Plautius by commiſſion from the Emperor Claudius, made an Attempt upon this Country. 


+ Ovans tri- the Faſti Capitolini) I had a Triumph decreed upon it, with ſo much ſplendour and greatneſs, that (as 
umphavit. Syugtonius tells us) Claudius himſelf walk'd fide by fide with him, both as he went into the Capitol and 
came out of it. Then the Emperor in perſon preſently tranſports his forces, and in a few months redaces it 

into the form of a Province. From that time, the Trinobantes had no more wars ; only, under Nero 

they enter d into a combination with the Iceni to ſhake off the Roman yoke : but this Inſurrection was quickly 

. ſuppreſs'd by Suetonius Paulinus, and (as Tacitus has deliver'd it ) not without great ſlaughter on the fide of 

the Britains. When the Roman Government in this [land came to an end, Vortigern the Britain (asNinni- 

JM | us 


Reni vil. 
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Togodumnus, one of Cunobilin's ſons, be flew ; the other, Caratacus, he conquer d; and (as it is in 
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_ things, I have ſpoken more 
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ner ly the Sakons, gave this Countyy for bis ranſom, which 
Kings, bat they Were ſuch only as beld ander the Kings of Kent, or Mercia, Of theſe; 
Seberht was rhe firſt that embrat'd Chriſtianity in the yewr 603. And Cuthred was rhe laſt of them, 
ert in the year 804, left the Kingdom ro the Weſt-Saxons. 
in another place : Now tt ws ſurvey the Country itſelf. 


a long while 
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MIDDLESEX. 


Ide midſt of the Eaſt, Weſt, 
AH Is and South-Saxons, and of thoſe 
whom in that age they call'd 

It is divided from Buckingham- 
riv. ſhire Weſtward by 
Hertfordſhire 1 5 
mit, from Effex Eaſtward by the river Lee, 
and Southward from Surrey and - Kent by 
the Thames. The County is very ſmall; 
being at longeſt but twenty miles, and where 
narroweſt, only twelve. The air is exceed- 
ing healthful, and the foil fertile, the Houſes 
and Villages every where neat and ſtately, 
and there is no part of it but affords a great 


the little river Cole, from 
a certain known 


1D DI ESE has its name] Stencs, in Bauch beanaz offers itſelf frſt, in g. 
from the midale· Saxont, becauſe the very Weſtern limit, d kult in due 
the Inhabitants of it liv'd in 


bride over the Thames. As to the name, it 
had it from à boundary: fene formerly ſet up 
here, to mark out the extent of the City of 
London's Juriſdiftion in the river; I and not (as 
ſome would have it) from a Roman Aar um 
here placed. For Stanes doth not lie upon the 
Roman way betwixt Londen and Ponter; or any 
other of that kind; upon which the Milliaria 
or mile · ſtones were * ſet. An Atmy of 
Danes in the yeat 1009. after they had burnt 

Oxford, returning along the Thames fide; and 

hearing that an Army from London was coming 
againſt them, paſt the River at this Town; 43 
the Saxon Chronicle tells us; and fo went in- 


many remarkables. pr 
U the river Cole, at its firft enttance into 
pear this County, L met with Breakſpear, the ancient 
ſeat of a family of that name, of which was de- 
Iadri- ended Pope Hadrian the fourth, mentioned a 
tele before. [Some miles to the weſt, is Car- 
1008. hn, the beautiful ſeat of the Duke of Chan- 
dois. Nigh to Breakſpeat, and on the ſame 
feld. river, is] Haresfeld, former Herefelle, the pot- 
ſeffiors of Richard fon of Giſtebers, in the time 
of William the Conqueror. More tothe South, 


faid, Uxbridge, a modern Town, and full of Inns, is | 


1607. ſtreteh d out into a great length; [made fa- 
auge mous in the laſt age, by a treaty there held 
January 30, 1644. in the time of King Charles 
the firſt, between the King, and Parliament 
then fitting at Weſtminſter ; the particulars of 


to Kent, to repair their Ships. ] Near the fote- 
mentioned Stone, there be famous Meadow 
call'd Runing-mead; and common 
wherein was a great Meeting of the Nobility mead. 
in the year 1215. to demand their Liberties 
of King John. L * the Thames's running by 

that place, the Author of the Marriage of Tau 


and 1/is has theſe Lines: 
Subluit bic pratum, quod dixit Renimed 


lus, 

Quo ſedere duces armis anniſqne verend;, 
Regis Joanttis cuperent gui vertere ſceptrum, 
Edwardi San##i dum leger jurdgne vellent 
Principe contempto tenebroſo 8 cartere duct : 
Finc jonuere tub pluſquam civilia bella, 
Venit & hinc refugus naſtras Lodovicus in 

oras. 


Renimod, Runing- 


e 


1 


1 


where is a wooden + Sublicies, 


which are largely related by our Hiſtorians. 
Ms. Near Uxbridge, in the Pariſh of Headgerh, 
rley-;s an ancient Camp, which ſeems to be Britiſh. ] 
miton. Below it, is Draiton, built by the Barons Pa- | 
; [now advanced to the honour of Earls of 
Vxbridge, in the perſon: of Henry Paget; who 
(beſides the ſaid hereditary Title of Baron,) 
did, before, enjoy alſo the title of Lord Pa- 
get of Burton; having been created a Peer of 
this Realm, by that Stile, in the life-time of 
ham. his Father. Hard by, is] Colbam, which came 
from the Barons Le Strange to the Earls of Der- 
well. bys and Stamvell, the ſeat of the family of 
indeſore, from the coming-in of the Con- 
> ſ-id, queror, till within the memory of our Fa- 
1607-chers, Not far from hence, the Cole, after it 
has made ſome Iſlands, flides through a double 
mouth into the Thames; upon which, as a 
German Poet of our age, deſcribes it, 


Now Renimed upon the bank appears 
Where Men renown'd for honour, arms, and 


years 

Met to reform the State, controul the 
King, | 

And Edward's Laws from long oblivion 


Hence more than civil wars the land op- 
pre 4 | 
And Lewis with his French the Rebels 

ſtrength increaſt. | 


Then it paſſes by Coway-fakes near Lalam, St the Ro.. 
where (as we have obſerv'd) Cæſar paſs'd then is Bri- 
Thames, and the Britains, to prevent him, ob-. 
ſtructed the bank and ford with fakes; from age «das wn 
whence it has its name. [At Sbeparton, hard Aubr. Ms. 
by, is an encloſed ground called Warre Cloſe, inSheparton. 
which have been dug-up Spurs, Swords, c. Warre-Cloſe. 
with great numbers of Men's bones; and at a | 
little diſtance, to the weſt, part of a Roman 

Camp is ſtill viſible.) Gliding from hence, the 

T hames takes a view of Harrow, the higheſt hill Harrow il. 
in this County, which on the South has very 


Tot campos, ſylvas, tot regia tefta, tot 
Hortos 

Artifici dextrù excultos, tot vidimus arces, 

Ut nunc Auſonio Tamiſis cum Tybride certet. 


Such Fields, ſuch Woods, ſuch ſtately J fruitful Fields for a long way together; eſpe- 
Piles appear, | cially about the little Village of Heſton, the Heſton. 
Such Gardens grace the Earth, ſuch Tow'rs ] Wheat-flowre whereof has been particularly 
the Air; 5 made choice of by our Kings, for their own 
That Thames with Roman Tiber may | [bread. [By reaſon of its great heighth, it was 
compare, 99 choſen by William Bolton, the laſt Prior of 
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great St. Bartholomew's in Smithfield, on which 
to build him a houſe, to preſerve him from a 
Deluge that was prognoſticated from certain 
Eclipſes in watery ſigns, and was to happen in 
the year 1524. With this, not only the vul- 
Bars but alſo learned men, were ſo unreaſona- 

ly infatuated, that they victuall'd themſelves 


® Chron. p. (as both Halt and * Speed confidently report) 


and went to high grounds, for fear of being 
drown'd. Amongſt whom, was this Prior, who 


not only provided himſelf with a houſe here at 
Harrow, bue carried all ſorts of proviſions with 
him thither, to ſerve for the ſpace of two 


+ Survey, p. months. Mr. + Stow, I acknowledge, would 


have all this to be a fable, and that Prior Bol- 
ton being alſo Parſon of Harrow, did only re- 
pair his Parſonage-houſe, and build a Dove- 
coat to ſerve him with that ſort of fowl, after 
he was ſpoiled of his Priory; but the date of 
this Deluge, and the diſſolution of the Priory 
(which was not till Anno 1539, 30 Henry $.) do 
not agree; and therefore thoſe Hiſtorians are 
not to be reconciled. ] At a little diſtance from 


Han wort: thence is Hanworth, where was a Royal, tho 
* Is, C. but ſmall houſe; much admir'd by King Hen- 


. Hampton- 
urt. 


ry the eighth, as being his chief Pleaſure-ſear. 
Afterwards, it glides by Hampton - Court, a Roy- 
al Palace, and a very magnificent Structure, 
built by Cardinal Thomas Wolſey purely out of 
oſtentation, to ſhow his great Wealth; a Per- 


fon _ all other accounts — — — 
m 2 


but that Pride and Inſolence carry'd 

nd himſelf. It was enlarg'd and finiſh'd by 
ing Henry the eighth, and has five large 
Courts ſeat round with neat buildings, the work 


whereof is exceeding . curious. [It was alſo 


ereted into an Honour, in the 31ſt year of 
that Prince.] Leland has this ſtroke upon 
et an ITT 5 ITN - = 


Eff locus inſolito rerum ſplendore ſuperbus, 

Alluitirque vaga Tamiſini fluminis unda, 
Nomine ab antiquo jam tempore dittus A- 
FF 

Hic Rex Henricus taleis Oftavius edes 
Erexit, gualeis toto Sol aureus orbe 


1 


Non vidit. 


A place, which Nature's choiceſt gifts 
adorn, . #4 
Where Thame's kind ſtreams in gentle cur- 
rents turn, LEN | 
The name of Hampton hath for ages | 
born. | 2 
Here ſuch a Palace ſhows great Henry's 


Care | Kol 
As Sol ne're views from his exalted ſphere 
In all his tedious ſtage. 522 


And the Marriage of T ame and Vis, this: 


Allluit Hamptonam celebrem que laxior urbis 
Mentitur formam ſpatiis ; banc condidit 
| aulam © 
Purpureus pater ille gravis, gravis ille ſa- 
cerdos - a > | 
Molſæus, fortuna favos cui felle repletos 
Obtulit, heu tandem fortune dona, dolores. 


To Hampton runs, whoſe ſtate and beauty 

ſhows 

A City here contracted in a Houſe, 

This the grave Prelate Wolſey's care begun, 
To whom blind Fortune's arts were fully 
known, . 


ford, there being now at low ebb not a- 


+ [ This being environ'd, both Houſeand Parks, * 
on three ſides with the River Thames, and 
conſequently en * pleaſant a ſituation, as 
the prudence of its firſt founder, Cardinal ni. 
fey, could ſelect for it; was indeed a piece of 
work of great Beauty and Magnificence, for 
the age it was built in. But the additions 
made to it by King William and Queen Mary, 
do ſo far excel what it was before, that they 
evidently ſnew what vaſt advancements Archi- | 
tecture has receiv d ſince that time. The gar- 
dens are alſo improv d to a wonderful degree, 
not only in the walks both open and cloſe, and 
the great variety of Topiary-works ; but with 
Green-houſes, ' having ſtoves under them ſo 
artificially contriv'd, that all foreign Plants are 
there preſery'd in gradual heats, - ſuitable to 
the Climes of their reſpective Countries, where- 
of are natives. The whole is contrived 
with ſo much magnificence, as equals, if not 
Ws | — moſt noble Palaces.] 
From hence the river fetches a large wind- Th 
ing toward the north by Giftleworth ( for fo * 
our Thiſtleworth was formerly call'd) where 
was once a Palace of Richard, King of the 
Romans and Earl of Cornwal, which was burat 
by the Londoners in an Inſurrection. 
Next we fee Sion, a ſmall Religious houſe, sion. 
(fo call'd from the holy Mount of that name, ) 
which Henry the fifth, after he had driven out 
the Monks Aliens, built for Nuns of St. Bri- 
get; as he erected another at the ſame time, 
call'd Bethelem, oppoſite to this, on the other ;hcne. 
| fide of the river, for the Carthuſians. In this 
Sion, to the Glory of God, he plac'd as many 
Virgins, Prieſts, and Lay-brethren, within ſeve- 
ral partitions, as amounted 'to the number of 
the Apoſtles and Diſciples of Chriſt : and ha- 
ving given them very ample revenues, even be- 
yond what was neceſſary, he made a * ſpecial» 7,,, car 
Order that they ſhould be content with that, 
and not receive any thing from other hands ; 
but that ſo much w4 the yearly revenue, 'as was 
over and aboye their maintenance, they ſhould | 
ive to the poor. But upon the general expul- 
on of the Religious withia the memory of 
F our Fathers, it was uͤrned into a Country- 4 $ (id, 
houſe of the Duke of Somerſet, who pull'd ann 1607. 
down the Church, and begun a. new houſe. 
Hard by, is Brentford (which receiv'd that name Brentford. 
from the little river Brent,) where Edmund Iron- 
ide, after he had oblig'd the Danes to draw off 
from the ſiege of London, attack'd them ſo 
ſucceſsfully, that he forced them to a diſorderly 
flight, wherein he killed great numbers of 
them. [Here the Thames was anciently ſo ea- 
fily forded, and is fo till (I mean at old Brent- 


bove three foot water) that, beſide the forego- 

ing inſtance, * King Edmund paſt the Thames „ Chron. Sax. 
again, at the fame place, and went thence into in An. 1016. 
Kent after the Enemy, where he prevailed ſo 

againſt them, that he drove them into Shepey. 

Since which time, we do not find any thing Ibidem. 
of moment that hath happen'd here; till 1642, 

when King Charles the firſt (coming after his 

Victory at Edghill with his forces from Ox- 

ford towards London) with the loſs of but ten 

men beat two of the beſt Regiments of the 
Parliament-forces out of this town, kill'd their 
Commander in chief, took five hundred Priſo- 

ners, as many Arms, eleven Colours, and fifteen 

pieces of Cannon, and then march'd to Oa!lands, 

Reading, and ſo back again to Oxford. In which 

action, Patrick Rutben Earl of Forth in Scotland, 
performing the part of an expert and valiant 


cn - Fo cc 


And all her ſmiles daſh'd with one fatal 


frown, _ 


Commander, was firſt made General of the 
Ws King's 


tht. * . 1 CTY RRR ab 
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his Succeſſor King James the fecend, and fi- 
niſh'd and furniſh'd with all forts of Neceſſa- 
ries and Conveniencies by King William and 
Queen Mary. It is indeed a Structure well 
ſuiting the munificence of its Royal Founders; 
being nobly accommodated with all ſorts of 
Offices, and adorn'd with ſpacious walks and 
gardens. 
But amongſt theſe, LONDON (which is, Londoni 
as it were, the Epitome of all Britain, the Seat 
of the Britiſh Empire, and the “ Refidence of * Camera. 
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"> _— Army ; and in further conſideration of | 
his ſervices, was by Letters Patents bearin 
date at Oxford, May 27, 20 Car. 1. advanc 
to the dignity of an Earl, by the title of Earl of 
Brentford; on account (no doubt) of the parti- 
cular ſervice he did here. | 
Near the Roman high-way which paſſes 
chrough this town, and ſo over Hounſlow-beath 
towards Pontes, lies the village of Arlington a- 
lias Harlington, which having been the ancient 
ſeat of the Bennets, and particularly of Sir Hen- 
ry Bennet, principal Se of State, and one 


———— 


ulngton. 


of the Privy Council to King Charles the ſe- 
cond; when his Majeſty thought fit to ſet a 
mark of Honour on fins for the many Servi- 
ces he had done the Crown, he was firſt crea- 
ted Baron, and afterwards Earl of Arlington, and 
quickly after made Knight of the Garter, and 


the Kings of England) is, to uſe the Poet's 
compariſon, as much above the reſt, as 
the 2 is above the little ſprig. Taci- 
tus, Ptolemy, and Antoninus call it Londi- 
num, and Longidinium; Ammianus, Lundinum 
and Auguſta, Stephanus in his book of Cities, 
Aude; our Britains Lundayn; [Ninnius in his 


in Sept. 1674. Lord Chamberlain of the Houſe- 
is, hold. On the north-end of this Heath, to- 
wards Ning - arbour, is a Roman Camp, a ſin- 
gle work, and not large; and another about a 
mile diſtant from it.] 
From Stanes to Brentford, all that which lies 
between the high- road along Hounſlow and the 
Warren of Thames, was call'd the Foreſt or Warren of 
$tanes. Stanes; till Henry the third (as we read in his 
Charter) deforeſted and dewarren'd it. Next, we 
cheſwick. ſee [Cheſwick, a neat Village, adorned with ſe- 
Fulham, veral beautiful Seats; and] Fulham, in Saxon 
(pullan-pamme, fullan homme, and] pullon ham, 
i. e. @ houſe of Fowle, which receives its 
teſt honour from the Biſhop of London's 
ntry-ſeat, and [was anciently remarkable 
(as the Saxon Chronicle and that of Mailros 
do both tell us) for an Army of the Danes win- 
tering there Anno Dom. 879, whence they de- 
camp'd the ſame year, and went into Flanders, 
then call'd Fnonc-land, and encamp'd them- 
felves at Gaunt, where they remain'd another 
P year. Alſo, at a * 14 ie the river, 
| ton, 18 ngton , which ha en of late years a 
She: Pie or Retirement for the Kings and Queens; 
* Chelſey, as and, upon the river,] Chelſey, ſo call'd from a 
= — bed of Sands in the river Thames; adorn'd 
1. eh. with ſtately buildings by Henry the eighth, 
William Powlett Marqueſs of Wincheſter, and 
others. [Here, a College was once deſign'd for 
Students in Divinity, and others, who were to 
make it their whole buſineſs to oppoſe the 
Church of Rome; as appears by an Act of 
Parliament 7 Fac. 1, and a Declaration ſet forth 
by the ſame King An. 1616, fl ow. what 
mov'd the King and State to found this Col- 
lege, and why here rather than at either of the 
Univerſities; for an account whereof, I refer 
the Reader to Mr. * Stow's Survey. For the 
furtherance of this deſign, the King ſent his 
Letters to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, to 
move all the Biſhops and whole Clergy of his 
Province, to put-to their helping hands ; which 
though actually done, and in a time of dee 


Catalogue of the Britiſh Cities, Cair Lundein 3] Uſſer. Pri- 
the Saxons, [Lundone, Lundune, ] nden - ce. Mord. P- 34+ 
aren, Londenbyrz, Lonben-pjc; Foreigners, 
Londra, and Londres; our own Nation, Lon- 

don ; the fabulous Writers, Treja Nova, Dinas 

Belin, i. e. the City of Belin, and Caer Lud, 

from one King Luddus, whom they affirm to 

have given it both Being and Name. But as 

for thoſe new-broach'd names and originals, as 

alſo Eraſmus's conjecture that it came from 
Lindum, a City of Rhodes; I leave them to 

thoſe, that are inclin'd to admire them. 

For my own part, ſince Cæſar and Strabo have Britiſh 
told me, that the ancient Britains call'd ſuch Towns. 
woods or groves as they fenc'd with trees that 
they had cut down, Cities or Towns, and ſince 
I have been informed, that in Britiſh they call 
ſuch Groves Llhwn; I am almoſt of the opinion, 
that London was by way of eminence ſimply 
call'd the City, or the City in a Wood. But if 
that do not ſatisfy, give me leave, without the 
charge of inconſtancy, to gueſs once more, name- 
ly, that it might have its name from that which 
was the original both of its growth and glory ; I 
mean Ships, call'd by«the Britiſh Lhong ; ſo that 
London, is as much as a Harbour or City of Ships. 

For the Britains term a City Dinas, which the Dinas. 
Latins turn'd into Dinum. Upon this account, 

it is call'd in one place Longidinium; and in a 
Song of an ancient Britiſh Bard, Lhongporth, e Nznia, 
i. e. a Port or Harbour for Ships. And by the 

ſame word, Bologne in France (in Ptolemy Geſ- 
ſoriacum Navale) is interpreted in the Britiſh 
Gloſſary Bolung Long. For ſeveral Cities have 

had their names from ſhipping, as Naupatus, 
Nauſtathmos, Nauplia, Naval Auguſti, &c. 

None of which can lay better claim to the 

name of a + harbour, than our London. For it + Nawalir. 
is admirably accommodated from both Ele- 

ments: ſtanding in a fruitful ſoil, aboundin 

with every thing, and ſeated upon a gentle af. 

cent, and upon the river Thames, which, without 

trouble or difficulty, brings it in the riches of 


Aubr. 


\ - 


P.257, &c. 


P|the World. For by the convenience of the 
FS. Hem's peace, and + though eagerly ſollicited by Dr. tide coming in at ſet hours, with the ſafety and 
mus Car- Syuzcliff Dean of Exeter, the firſt deſign'd Pro- 


depth of the river, which brings up the largeſt 
Veſſels, it daily heaps in ſo much wealth both 
from Eaſt and Weſt, that it may at this day diſ- 
pute Pre-eminence with all the Mart-towns in 
Chriſtendom. Moreover, it is ſuch a ſure, no- 
ble, and complete ſtation for Ships, that one 
may term it a grov'd Wood; ſo ſhaded is it with 
Maſts and Sails. [Another Etymology is alſo 

ven us of its Latin name, by the judicious 

r. Somner, + who derives it from the Britiſh + Gloſſar. ad 
Llaun, plenus, frequens, and dyn, homo; or din X. Script. 
(the ſame with dinas) urbs, civitas; either of 
which joyned with Llawn, will ſignify a popu- 
lous place, as London has always been. 


5 F 


voſt, and Mr. Camden, who was one of the 
Fellows of it; yet the building itſelf (not to 
mention the want of endowments) could ne- 
ver be further advanced, than the outward 
ſhell of a College. In which condition it ſtood, 
till the Reſtoration of King Charles the ſecond ; 
who quickly after, erecting another Royal So- 
ciety at London for promoting natural know- 
ledge, gave this to them: but they never attemp- 
ting any thing toward finiſhing or uſing it, 
conveyed it back to the ſame King, to build 
an Hoſpital in the place of it, for the mainte- 
nance of wounded and ſuperannuated Soldiers. 
+ Which being begun by him, was carried on by 
Vol. I. i 
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Before 
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Before we go further, it is to Be ob- 
ſerved, that both Ptolemy and Ravennas ſpeak 
of Londinium, as in Cantium, and on the ſouth- 


ſide of the Thames; which the late learned | 


Gale, Ttine- Commentator upon Antoninus, ſolves thus 


rar. p. 64. 


that probably a /tation of that name might be 
— on the ſouth-ſide of the I hames 
y the Romans, for the protection and ſe- 
curity of the Conqueſts which they had 
made, before they attacked and ' overcame 
the Trinobantes; and the place pitched upon tor 
it, is, that large ſpace between Lambeth and 


been as powerful, wealthy, and proſper sus as 
any: and that almoſt without interruption un- 
der the Roman, Saxon, and Norman Govern-. 
ments; ſcarce ever falling under any remarka- 
ble Calamity. | | 

In Nero's reign, when the Britains under the 
conduct of Boadicia, had reſolv'd to recover their 
ancient liberty, the Londoners could not pre- 
vail with Szetonius Paulinus either by cries or 
tears, but that, after he had got together the 
| Citizens to his aſſiſtance, he would march, and 
leave the City defenceleſs to the mercy, of the 


St. George's- Southwark, called St. George's-fields, where have Enemy; who immediately diſpatch'd thoſe few, 


fields. 


been found many Roman Coins, chequer'd Pave- 
ments and Bricks; and not long ſince, an Urn 
full of Bones; where alſo three Roman ways 
centered (out of Kent, Surrey, and Middleſex ;) 


Kenington. and nigh to which, Kenington, on one hand, is 


well-known to have been an ancient Town, 
belonging to the Kings of England (and ſo, 
* 

ding to the cuſtom of the Saxons, in ſettling 


Southwark. Where the Romans had been; ) and Southwark, 


on the other hand, hath always been re 
a Burrough or place of Strength. This then is 


that either by reaſon of their ſex, their age, or 

| their natural inclination to the place, had itay'd 

| behind. Nor muſt it have utered a leſs diſmal 
Maflacre from the Franks, had not the divine 
Providence unexpectedly interpos d. For when 

C. Allectus had treacherouſly cut off C. Ca C. Caraugu, 
rauſius a Citizen of Menapia, who (depending \ Panegy. 


ly, before that, a Roman Station, accor-| upon the boiſterouſneſs of our Sea, upon the diffi- elk poxea 


culties of the War wherein Diocleſian was en- c Caf. 
gag'd in the Eaſt, and upon the Franks, with and fail, en. 
| that bold crew of his ſea-allies) had kept back t d to Maxi- 


the Revenues of Britain and Batavia, and en- n. 


ſuppoſed to be the Londinium meant by Ptolemy] joy ' d the title of Emperor (as we learn from 


and Ravenyas, on the ſouth- ſide of the River; 


ſeveral of his Coins that are dug-up) for ſux 


which became neglected, after the Romans had] years together; when alſo M. Aurelius Aſcle- 


ſubdued the Trinobantes, and driven the Bri- 
rains further north, and ſettled themſelves on the 
other ſide of the Thames. But this by the way.] 

_ Antiquity has told us nothing of the fir 
Founder of this City : as indeed Cities, grow- 
ing up by little and little, do ſeldom know their 
original, Notwithftanding, this among others, 
has fabulouſly deriv'd itſelf from the Tro- 


5 Abseres. eat, and is perſuaded that Brute, ſecond 


to the famous Eneas, was its Foun- 


ſuch place in Cæſar's time, and yet clear that 
it was a Town of great trade in Nero's, as Ta- 
citus witneſſes z doubtleſs it muſt be founded 
within that little compaſs, between the times 
of thoſe Emperors; and in all probability (as 


piodatus had cut off and defeated Allectus in a 
[ſet battle, who for three years together had 
uſurp*'d the government of Britain: Then the 


ſt Franks, that eſcap'd alive out of the engage- 7 * Fronts | 


| ment, poſted to London, and were juſt read 

to plunder the City, when the Thames (hic 

always ſtood the Londoners a true friend) 
brought up ſome Roman Soldiers, who had 
very feaſonably been parted from the main 
Fleet by a fog. Theſe fell-upon and deſtroy'd 
the Barbarians, in all parts of the City ; by 
which means the Citizens were not only ſe- 
cure themſelves, but had the ſatisfaction of ſee- 
ing their Enemies deſtroy'd,. Then it was, as 
our Annals tell us, that L. Gallus was ſlain 
near a little river, which run almoſt through 


Orig. Brit. the learned Biſhop of Worceſter thinks) abour] the midft of the City, and was call'd from him 


P- 43» 


the time of Claudius; and, likely, was inhabi- 
ted by the Romans and Britains together, be- 
ing a trading, though not a military Colony 


(as Camulodunum was) from the very begin- 


ning. ] or Es Fi ö 
But whoever built it, the growth of it 


| vitali ge · may evince, that it was begun with a || lucky 


ni. 


omen; and Ammianus Marcellinus has taught 
us to pay it a veneration upon account of its 
Antiquity, when even in his time (which is 


+ Twelve, C. thirteen hundred years ago) he calls it an ancient 


Town. And agreeably Cornelius Tacitus, who 
flouriſh'd under Nero, has told us, that then it 
Was à place exceeding famous for the number of mer- 
chants, and its trade. Even then, nothing was 
wanting to complete its glory, but that it was 


* Munici- neither a * Free-borough, nor a Colony. Nor 


pium. 


indeed would it have been the intereſt of the 
Romans, that a City of ſuch vaſt trade ſhould 
enjoy the privileges of a Colony, or Free- 
rough : for which reaſon, I believe, they made 


Præfecturæ. it a || Præfecture; for ſo they call'd the Towns 
+ Nundinz. wherein there were + Fairs and Courts kept. 


Not that ſuch Places had Magiſtrates of their 


own, but had Præfects ſent them yearly to do 
Juſtice, who were to act in all publick Affairs, 


| Nantgall in Britiſh, and in Engliſh #albroke. walbroke. 
A name, that ſtill remains in a Street there; 
under which, I have heard, there goes a ditch 
or ſink to carry off the filth of the Town. It 
is not far from that great Stone call'd Lendon- I ondon- 
ſtone: This I take to have been a Aile- tone tone. 
(ſuch a one as they had in the Forum at Rome) 
from which the dimenſions of all the Roads or 
Fourneys were begun; ſince it ſtood in the mid- 
dle of the City as it run out in length. [ This Gale, Iti 
is confirm'd by the diſcovery made of the Ro-"-": P. 6g. 
man way at Holborn bridge, after the fire of 
London; from whence it went through Watling- 
{/treet, directly to this London-ſtone. ] 

And hitherto, I do not think that London 
was walled round. But our Hiſtorians tell us, 
that a little after, Conſtantine the Great, at the 
requeſt of Helena his mother, firſt wall'd it a- Coins of He- 
bout with hewn Stone and Britiſh Bricks, /*** mm 
containing in compaſs about three miles: tne walls, 
whereby the City was made a ſquare but not 
equilateral ; being longer from weſt to eaſt ; 
and, from ſouth to north, narrower. That 
part of theſe Walls which run along by the The walk. 
Thames, is quite waſh'd away by the continual 
| beating of the river; though Fitz Stephens 


* Militiz. ſuch as Taxes, Fributes, Impoſts, * che buſi-] (who liv'd in Henry the ſecond's time) tells us, 
neſs of the Army, &c. according to the Inſtru- 
ctions of the Roman Senate. Upon which ac- 
count it is, that London is only term'd Opi- 
dum (a Town) by Tacitus, and by the Pane- 
gyrift, and by Marcellinus. But although it 
had not a more honourable title, yet it has 


Pt 


there were ſome pieces of it then to be ſeen. 
| The reſt remains to this day, and that part to- 
ward the north, very firm; for having + not f 147+ 
many years ſince been repair'd by one Jotcelin 
who was Mayor, it put on, as It were, a new 
face and freſhneſs. But that toward the ae 
| "7. ll 


DDD 2 
and weſt, though the Barons repair'd it in their | caſtle, from a Nobleman, one William liainard, 
Wars out of the demoliſh'd houſes of the | Lord of Dunmew, formerly owner of it: whoſe 
4 So faid, Jews, Þ is all ruinous, and going to decay. ſucceſſors, the Fitz-M alters, were hereditary 
ann. 1607. For the Londoners, like the Lacedzmonians of |* Standard-bearers of London. * Anteſigna- 

old, do flight fenced Cities, as fit for nothing | Nor was London only wall'd round at thatti. 
but women to live in, and look upon their [time ; but alſo, upon the confirmation which The Biſho- 
own City to be ſafe, not by the aſſiſtance of Chriſtianiry receiv'd from that beſt of Empe-Prick. 
Stones, but by the courage of its Inhabitants. rors, the Flamin was remov'd, and à Biſhop 
The Gates. Theſe Walls have ſeven principal Gates in put in his place, For it is certain that the 
them (for thoſe leſer 1 induſtriouſly omit,) Biſhop of London was at the Council of Arles, 
which, as they have been repair'd, have taken held in the year 314. under Conftantine the - 
Ludgate. New names. To the weſt there are two; Lud-| Great; ſince we find it ſaid in the firſt Tome of 
ate, ſo call'd, either from King Luddus, or, as the Councils, ** Ot of the Province of Britain, See Burenius, 
land thinks, from Fludgate, with reference to“ Reſtitutus Biſhop of the City of London; whom concerning , 
the ſmall river below it (as there was the Por- (with his ſucceſſors) ſome affirm to have had chis Council. 

+ 1536. ta Fluentana at Rome ;) this was + lately built his refidence at St. Peter's in Cornbill. ” 

Newgate. from the very foundation : and Newgate, the | From that time, London flouriſh'd ſo exceed- 

. . moſt beautiful of them all; ſo nam'd from ingly, that by degrees it was call'd Auguſta, and London call'd 

the newneſs of it (for befare they call'd it Cham- had that honourable title under Valentinian the Auguſta. 
. berlan-gate) which is the publick Gaol. On | Emperor. For thus ſays Ammianus Marcelli- 
Alderſgate the north-ſide there are four; Alderſgate, ſo nus, in his 27th Book; And going to London au 
called, either from its Antiquity, or (as others ancient Town, which Peſterity named Auguſta. And 
Cripplegate. would have it) from Aldrick the Saxon : Crip- | in his 28th Book; Going from Auguſta, which 
Plegate, from the adjoyning Hoſpital for lame the Ancients call d London. Upon which ac- 


Moregate. people: Moregate, from a neighbouring bog count, when a Mint was ſettled here in Con-The Mint. 
or fen (now turn'd into a Field and a pleaſant ſtantine the Great's time (for we read on thoſe 
Walk ;) firſt built by one Francerius, who was | Medals which he made in memory of Con- 

Bihopſgate. Mayor, in the year 1414 : Biſhopſgate, from the ſtantius his father, as well as on others, P. 
Biſhop; and this (as I have been told) the LON. S. i.e. Pecunia Londini /i 


- gnata, or, Mo- 
Eaſterlings- German Merchants of the Society of the Hanſe - ney coin'd at London,) then, he who was Go- 


towns, were bound by Article to keep in re ·vernor here under the Count of the * Imperial* $acvarum 

pair, and, in caſe of a ſiege, to defend it. To 2 a is call'd by the Notitia, Provoſt If the ler gitionam, 
Aldgate. the eaſt there is but one, Aldgate (from its Treaſures of rhe Auguſtenſes in Britain. This aa 
 oldneſs) or as others will have it call'd, Elbegate. Auguſta was a name of the greateſt Honour "able — 
The common Opinion is, that there were two an f 


Majeſty. For the Builders or Reſtorers of 
more towards the Thames, beſides that at the Cities, out of hopes or wiſhes at leaſt that they 


Cochon. bridge, namely, Beling/-gate, now a || Wharf to might be powerful, flouriſhing, and great, 95 0 
receive Ships; and Dour gate, i. e. the water · gate, to give them auſpicious names. But among all 
call'd commonly Doto- gate. the reſt, there was none ſo magnificent, none ſo 
At each end of the wall that runs along by | auſpicious, as Auguſta, For that beſt and greateſt 
Rn the river, were ſtrong Forts, the one, toward | of Emperors OZavianus, took the name of Au- 
the eaſt, remains to this day, call'd commonly guſtus, not without the judgment and advice 
The Tower. the Tower of London, and in Britiſh, from its of the moſt learned Men of the Age. He was 
whiteneſs, Bringwin, and Tour guin. Which is in ſurnam'd Auguſtus (ſays Dio,) to imply that be 1 
deed a ſtately Tower, ſurrounded with walls of was above the common reach of mankind. For thoſe ID. 54. 
great compaſs, mounting up with turrets, and ' things which beſt deſerve honour and are moſt ſacred, 
guarded with a rampire and broad ditches, to- are call d Auguſta. Nor had London this name, 
gether with the accommodation of a noble and this particular mark of honour, without 
Armory; and other houſes ; ſo that itſelf looks; the conſent. of the Roman Emperors. Which 
like a Town: and a conjecture, That the two | cuſtom of taking no name without particular 
Caſtles, which Fitz-Sfephens has told us were Licence, Virgil hints in that Verſe of his; 
at the eaſt end of the City, may have been 
turn'd into this one, would be plauſible enough. Urbem appellabant, permiſſo nomine, Ace- 
| At the weſt-end of the City, was another Fort, am. 
Now, C. where the little river Fleet (from whence is our 
Fleet, riv. Fleetſtrect) * in the laſt age of ſmall uſe, but for- The City they, with leave; Aceſta call'd. 
merly, as I have read in the Parliament-Re- Os | 
cords, navigable [and of late years made ſo] [Whether this Place had the name Auguſta 
again, ] empties itſelf into the Thames. Fitz-; from Helena Auguſta mother of Conſtantine the 
Stephens call'd this Fort the Palatine Tower, and | Great, or from the Legio Secunda Auguſta reſi- 
tradition affirms it to have been burnt down | ding here, we have no account in Hiſtory ; 
in William the Conqueror's time. Out of the; but that the ſaid Legion was here, ſeems to 
+ The old ruins whereof was built a great part + of St. be plain from the following ſepulchral In- 
Church Paul's Church; as alſo a Monaſtery for Domi- | ſcription, dug-up near Ludgate, ann. 1669, and 
nican Friers (from whom we call the place Black- | now preſerv'd at Oxford. 
| Plack-Friers. Friers) founded in the very area or plot of it, 
by Robert Kilwarby Archbiſhop of Canterbury : 
from wi ence you may eaſily take an eſtimate of 
its largeneſs. And yet in Henry the ſecond's 
time, there were in the ſame place (as Gerva- 
ſius Tilburienſis, in his Otia Imperialia, affirms) 
two Pergama, or Caſtles with Walls and rampires; 
one whereof belong'd to Bainard, the other to the Ba- 
rons of Montfitchett by Inheritance. But there 
is nothing now to be ſeen of them; though 
Bainard's ca- ſome are inclin'd to think that Pembroch-houſe | : 
lle. was part of them; which we call Bainard s- Bur 
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But as time has deſtroy'd this moſt honoura- 
ble name, ſo has it confirm'd that mo'e ancient 
one of London. While it had that other name, 
it was very near being ſack'd by a ſeditious 

g of Robbers ;- but Theodoſius, father to 
heodoſius the Emperor, falling upon them 
while they were laden with the ſpoils, routed 
and ſlew them, and (as Marcellinus has it) with 


great joy and in a triumphant manner enter d the 


City, which bad juſt before been overwhelm'd with 


miſeries. Marching from thence, he ſo effectu- 
ally ' freed Britain, by his great Valour, from 
the Calamities wherein it was involv'd, that 


* ConfetFarunt( as Symmachus tells us) * the Romans honour'd 


Rritannicum 
Ducem — 
inter priſca 
nomina. 


London in 


the Saxons 
hands. 


this Britiſh General with a Statue on borſe-back, a- 
mong their ancient heroes. Not long atter, when 


the Roman government in Britain expir'd, 


this, according to the unhappy Fate of the 
whole Iſland, fell under the power of the Sax- 
ons; but by what methods, does not appear 
from Hiſtory. I ys that Vortigern, when 
a captive, gave it to Hengiſt the Saxon for his 
ranſom; for it belong'd to the Eaſt-Saxons, 
and Authors tell us, that Vortigern gave Hen- 
giſt that Country upon this account. At which 
time, the Church ſuffer'd the ateſt Cala- 
mities; its Paſtors were martyr'd or baniſh'd, 
and their flocks driven away; and when all 
the wealth, ſacred and profane, was ſwallow'd- 
up in plunder and rapine, Theonus, the laſt Bi- 


ſhop of London that was a Britain, hid tbe 


Reliques hid Reliques of the Saints (as my Author ſays,) to 


to preſerve 


> nm though the 


of perſons. 


610. 


®* Quaſi bene- whom Sebert was a * ſort of petty 


ficiarius. 
St. Paul's. 


preſerve their monary; and not out of any ſuperſtition. 

onfuſions of the Saxon age 
were ſuch, that the God of War ſeem'd to head 
them in. perſon ; yet was London (as Bede tells 
us) a Mart-town of great traffic and commerce 
both by ſea and land. And afterwards, when a 
gentle gale of peace began to fan and revive 
this weary Iſland, and the Saxons were turn'd 
Chriſtian ; it roſe again with a new and greater 
luſtre. For Zthelbert King of Kent (under 
rince in 
thoſe parts) built here a Church dedicated to 
St. Paul ; which, by improvements at ſeveral 


8 * Brown, times, | grew to an exceeding large and mag- 


nificent Structure; and the revenues of it are 
ſo conſiderable, as to maintain a Biſhop, Dean, 
Præcentor, Chancellor, Treaſurer, five Arch- 


deacons, thirty Prebendaries, and others. [While 


* From ann. 
1228. 


the bounty of all 


this ancient Church was * in building, the ſuc- 


ceſſive Biſhops deſpairing to finiſh it by pri- 
vate hands, were forced to apply themſelves to 
ood people throughout the 
Realms both. of England and Ireland, as a 

pears by the hortatory Letters of ſeveral Bi- 
ſhops of both Nations, to the Clergy under 
their charge, for recommendation of the buſi- 
neſs to heir particular Congregations. By 
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which Letters, there were Indulgences granted 


for releaſe of Penance enjoined, extending to 
certain numbers of days, to all ſuch as being 
truly penitent, ſhould afford their aſſiſtance to- 


not only granted to the Contributors toward 
it, but alſo to the Sollicitors for Contributi- 
ons, and to the very Mechanicks who labour'd 


in it.“ | 


about the year 1312. being paved that year 
with good t firm marble. 


Church, was ſo very large, that it would contain 
in it ten buſhels of Corn, and the of the 
Croſs above the ſaid Ball or Pommel, fifteen 
foot, and the traverſe ſix. In which Croſs, the 
reliques of divers Saints were put by Gilbert de 
Segrave then Biſhop of London, to the intent, 
that (according to the Superſtitions of thoſe 
Times) God, by the glorious merits of his 
Saints, whoſe reliques were therein contained, 
would vouchſafe to preſerve the Steeple from 
all danger of tempeſts. But how ineffectual 
they were for that purpoſe, after-ages ſhew- 
ed; for, within 132 years, viz. Anno 1444. 
22 Henry 6. the Shaft or Spire was fired by 
Lightning, which though happily quenched 
by the labour of many wel- dt. People, 
yet did ſo much harm, that it was not ſuffi - 
ciently repaired till the year 1462. (2 Edward 
the 4th,) when a coſtly Weathercock of Copper 
gilt (the length whereof from head to tail 
was four foot, the breadth over the wings three 
toot and a half; of forty pounds weight) was 
added to it; the Croſs whereon it ſtood 
(which from the Ball upwards was fifteen foot 
ſix inches long; and the traverſe five foot ten 
inches) being made, within, of firm Oak, and 


cover'd firſt with Lead, which was plated over 


again with Copper varniſh'd red, the Ball be- 
ing alſo of Copper gilt, in compaſs nine foot 
and one inch, as appear'd by meaſure at the 
taking of it down for its better repair An. 
1553. 1 Marie. 

And thus, the Spire being brought once more 
to perfection, it ſtood not much above an hun- 
dred years; but a more deplorable miſchance 
befell it again by Lightning, July 4. An. 1561. 
3 Eliz. whereby the Shaft was firſt ſet on fire 
about three yards from the top; which being 
wholly conſumed, it next ſeized the roof of 
the Church and Iles, burning down all the 
rafters, and whatever elſe was liable to it, in 


ted with that zeal and diligence by the Queen, 
Clergy, and Laity, that in April 1566. all 
the roofs of timber were perfectly finiſh'd, 
and cover'd with lead: only the Steeple (tho? 
divers Models were then made of it,) was left 
imperfect, which continued ſo; notwithſtanding 
the attempts made towards its farther repara- 
tion in the time of James 1, and by Archb. Laud 
in the time of his ſon, till it was again wholly con- 
ſumed juſt a hundred years after, in that dread- 
ful Conflagration, which happen'd in the year 
1666. and which we ſhall mention -more par- 
ticularly, by and by. In the account of this 
Church we have been thus diſtin, becauſe 
even what the Fire itſelf. left, was afterwards 
demoliſh'd to the very foundation, in order 
to the erecting of that noble, beautiful, and 


of hath been chiefly ſupported by an impoſt on 
Sea-coal (a much better Fund, than that of Be- 


U 


nevolence, whereby the former Church was 
a . built.) 


ward this great work; which Indulgences were 


four hours time. The repair hereof was proſecu- 


ſtupendous Pile, now finiſh'd; the charge where - 


By this means, it ſeems to have been finiſh'd pau1, _ 


1 Fixe- pence 
The Ball above the head of the Spire of this“ * 


b 
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built.) The Dimen/ions of this New Church, are as 


follow: | a Feet. Inch. 
From the Eaſt end to the Weſt, be- $ 6 
tween the Walls, 493 
From North to South in the Croſs Ile C os 
between the Walls, 
From North to South in the Nave, "I 40 
tween the Walls, 
From the Pavement to the top of the ; 15 
F 1 th fth ; 
ro vement to the to 
x ad e top © ” 344 09 
From the Pavement to the higheſt part ! 
„ 


By Mr. 


James 1 


OO 


00 


of the arch'd Roofing, in the Nave 
and Choir, 


The ſaid Cupola is exceeding large, and, on the 
inſide, is adorned with curious Paintings; which are 
a Repreſentation of the Life and Acts of St, Paul. 
In the Church alſo, is a Library, well ſtored with 
valuable and curious Books.] 

The eaſt part of * the old Church which + ſeem- 
thedral. ed to be newer, and || was curiouſly wrought, ha- 
1 ving a vault and a moſt beautiful porch (call'd al- 
| Is, C. fo Sr. Faitb's Church;) was re edify'd by Biſhop 
Maurice about 1086. out of the ruins of that 

Palatine Tower above-mentioned ; having before 
that been burnt down. Of which Malmesbury 
writes thus: It has ſuch a majeſtic beauty, as to de- 
ſerve à name among the buildings of greateſt note. 
So wide is the vault, ſo capacious * the body of the 
Cburch, that one would think it mig bt contain the great 
eſt Congregation imaginable. And thus Maurice, by 
ſatisfying his extravagant bumour, entail'd the tharge 
of this great workupon poſterity. And afterward, when 
Richard bis ſucceſſor had allowed theentire revenues 


* Superior 
rdes. 


his Biſhoprick to the building of this Cathedral, finding 
other ways to maintain himſelf and his family; be 
ſeem' d to have done nothing towards it: Thus did be 
beſtow all be had upon it, and yet to little purpoſe. The 
weſt- part of it, as alſo || the Gro/s- Ile, + was ſpa- 
_ cious, with lofty large pillars and a moſt beautiful 
roof of Stone. Where theſe four parts“ met, there 
+ aroſe a large and lofty tower ; upon which ſtood 
a ſpire covered over with lead, and of a p:odigious 
height (for from the ground it was 534 foot ;) but 
in the year 1087. it was burnt with lightning, not 
without great damage to the whole city: and tho? 
it was built again; yet * it ſuffered the ſame fate 
4 * once more +, I will ſubjoin the dimenſions of 
+ And 5 =P this magnificent ſtructure out of an Author of 
jet re-edified, pretty good 2 which you may read, or let 
. alone, as you pleaſe : The length of Paul's Church is 
{ 720, Stow, || 690 foot; the breadth 130 foot; the height of the 
n anno 1599. weſtern roof from the area, 102 foot; the height of the 
roof of a new building from the area, 88 foot; the 
Campanile. Heigbt of the tone-work belonging to * the Belfry from 
the ground, 260 foot; the height of the wooden part 

. belonging to the ſame Belfrey, 274 foot, &c. (a) 
Some have fanſy'd that the Temple of Diana 
formerly ſtood here ; and there are circumſtances 
that ſtrengthen their conjecture : as, the old ad- 
Jacent buildings being called in their Records 
Diane Camera, i. e. the Chamber of Diana; the 
digging up in the Church-yard, in Edward the 
firſt's reign (as we find by our Annals) an incre- 


| Tranſep- 
tum. 
+ ls, C. 


Meet, C. 
+ Ariſes, C. 


1561. 
* Very late- 


Diana's 
Temple, 


—— — i ä 
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dible number of Ox heads; which the common 
1 at that time, not without great admiration, 
ooked upon to have been Gentile ſacrifices : and 
the Learned know that the Tauropolia were cele- 
brated in honour of Diana. And when I was a 
boy, I have ſeen a ſtag's head fix'd upon a ſpear 
(agreeable enough to the Sacrifices of Diana) and 
carry d- about in the very Church, with great ſo- 
lemnity and ſounding of Horns. And | have 
heard that the Stag which the family of Baud in 
2 were bound to pay for certain lands, was 
uſed to be received at the ſteps of the Quire by 
the Members of this Church, in their Sacerdotal 
robes, and with garlands of flowers about their 
heads. Whether this was a cuſtom, before the 
Bauds were obliged to the payment of that Stag, 
I know not; but certain it is, this ceremon = 
vours more of the worſhip of Diana and the — 
tile: errors, than of the Chriſtian Religion. And 
it is beyond all doubt, that ſome of theſe ſtrange 
Rites did creep into the Chriſtian Religion; 
which the primitive Chriſtians either clos'd with, 
out of that natural inclination mankind has to 
Superſtition, or bore with them in the beginning, 
with deſign to draw over the Gentiles by littſe 
and little to the worſhip of the true God. [But 
much rather ſhould I found ſuch an opinion of a 
Temple of Diana) upon the witty conceit of Mr. 
Selden; who (upon occaſion of ſome Ox heads, 
ſacred alſo to Diana) that were diſcover'd in dig- 
ging the foundations of a new Chapel on the Anno 1316. 
{outh ſide of St. Paul's, would inſinuate that the 

name of London imported no more than Llan Dien, 

i. e. Templum Diane. And againſt the foregoing 

Conjectures it is urged, That, as for the Tene- 


f | ments called Camera Diane, they ſtood not ſo near 


the Church as ſome would have us think, but on 

St. Paul”s-wharf-hill near Doctors- Commons, and 
ſeem to have taken their denomination from a 
ſpacious Building full of intricate Turnings, 
wherein King Henry the ſecond (as he did at 
Woodſtock) kept his heart's delight; whom he 

there called Fair Roſamund, and here Diana. Of 
which winding vaults there remained ſome parts in 

Mr. Stow's time, as alſo of a paſſage under ground Survey, 


from Baynard's Caſtle to it; which poſſibly might p- 781 
be the King's way to his Camera Dianæ, or ſe- 


cret apartment of his beautiful Miſtreſs: And 


that, as to the donation of a Buck annually to 

the Dean and Chapter on the feaſt of the Com- 

memoration of St. Paul, and the carrying the 

head in proceſſion before the Croſs; it is ſaid to 

have been a plain compoſition betwixt the Church 

and the Family of Baud, of no older date than 

the third of Edward the firſt, in lieu of twenty- 

two Acres of Land, parcel of their Manour of 

Weſtlev, granted to Sir William Baud, to be taken 

into his Park at Coringham in Eſſex. Which be- 

ing an acknowledgment ſo naturally ariſing from 

the uſe and application of the Grant; it is not 

probable that any thing more“ is ſignified by it. Ibid. 
But though this do not countenance the Con- p. 368. 

jecture, yet ought not the Opinion to be alto- 


gether rejected, ſince it receives confirmation from 


owns pieces of Antiquity dug-up hereabouts; not 


only in antient times, but alſo of later years. For 


(a) An exact Meaſure was taken of that Church about 


Vor. I. 


written in a Tablet in large Characters, heretofore hung on the north-part of the Quite. 
ſeems to have taken the dimenſions ; for he differs in nothing from what was expreſs'd in the Table, but in the 
| height of the ſteeple, Tho' the height of the tower from the level of the ground was 260 foot; and the height 
of the ſpire above it 274, as he ſays; yet the whole, viz. both of tower and ſpire, did not exceed 520 foot, 
as is teſtify'd by the Tablet, (whereof there is a MS. Copy in the public Library in Cambridge;) and this is 14. 
foot ſhort of the height mentioned by that Author, who makes it 534 foot high, agreeable to the two dimenſions 
of the tower and ſpire addded together. Which muſt indeed have been true, had the ſpire riſen from the ſummit 
of the battlements: whereas I ſuppoſe it roſe (as the ſpires of moft ſteeples do) much below them ; the battlements 
here riſing 14 foot above the baſe of the ſpire, which muſt 


1312. being the year wherein it was finiſhed : which was 
From whence Dugdale 


occaſion the difference, 


5 G in 


* "0 
— 


TRINOBANTES. 
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among other things they caſt- up the teeth of 
Boars and of other Beaſts, and a piece of a Buck's 
horn, with ſeveral fragments of Veſſels, which by 
the figure one would imagine to have been us d in 
their Sacrifices. A great number of theſe (with 
an entire Urn, a Lamp, and other things belong- 
ing to the Roman Funerals, and dug up in Good- 
man”s-fields,) came into the hands of a f very know- 
ing and ingenious Gentleman. ] | 
Ever ſince that req Church was built, it 
has been the See of the Biſhops of London; and 
under the Saxons (fifty years after the expulſion 
of Theonus the Britain) the firſt Biſhop that it 
had was Mezlitus a Roman, conſecrated by Au- 


=” Wor- 


guſtine Archbiſhop of Canterbury. It was in ho- 


nour to this Auguſtine, that the Archiepiſcopal 
* Dignity, and the Met 
ſlated from London to Canterbury, againſt the 
expreſs order of Pope Gregory. 

There + were bury'd in this Church (to ſay 
nothing of St. Erkenwald, and the Biſhops) Sebba 


® Inſignia. 


+ Are, C. 
Perſons bury'd 
in the ol 


Paul's. 


About 680. 
1016. 
Guil. Mal- 
meſb. 


for the ſake of Chriſt and Religion; Ezhelred or 
Exe red (who was rather an oppreſſor than governour 
of this kingdom: the beginning of his reign was bar- 
Barous, the middle miſerable, and the end ſhameful : 
he made himſelf inbuman, by conniving at Parricide : 
infamous, by bis cowardiſe and eſfeminacy: and by his 
death, miſerable :) Henry Lacy Earl of Lincoln, 
John of Gaunt Duke of Lancaſter, Simon de Burley 
a famous Knight, J. de Beauchamp Warden of the 
Cinque-Ports, J. Lord Latimer, Sir John Maſon, 
William Herbert Earl of Pembroke, Nicholas Bacon 
Lord Keeper, a perſon of great Wiſdom and pro- 
found judgment, Sir Philip Sidney and Sir Francis 
Walſingham moſt famous Knights, &c. and Chri- 
fopber Hatton Lord High Chancellour of England, 
to whoſe ſacred and laſting memory his + nephew 
William Hatton of the ancient family of the New- 
ports (but by him adopted into the name and || fa- 
mily of the Hattons,) dutifully erected a magnifi- 
cent monument, becoming the dignity and high 
character of ſo great a Perſon. [But here, we mult 
not omit the particular mention of Robert Bray- 
brook Biſhop of London, and ſometime Lord High- 
Chancellor of England, who dy'd Auguſt 27. An- 
no 1404, fifth of Henry the fourth, above two 
hundred and ſixty years before the ruin of this 
Church in 1666. Notwithſtanding which diſtance 
of time; upon pulling down the ſtone-work, and 
removal of the rubbiſh, his body was found en- 
tire, the ſkin ſtil! incloſing the bones and fleſhy 
1 only in the breaſt there was a hole (made 

ſuppoſe by accident) thro' which one might view 
and handle his lungs. The ſkin was of a deep 
tawny colour, and the body very light; as ap- 
pear*d to all who came to view and touch it, it be- 
ing expoſed in a Coffin for ſome time without rac 


+ Nepos. 
| Stirpem. 


Dued, Hiſt. 
of St. Paul's. 


| offenſive ſmell ; and then re- inter d. To whic 
Mr.“ Stoto gives us a parallel Hiſtory in this very 
City, in the corpſe of Alice Hackney, wife of Robert 
Hackney, Sheriff of London 15 of Edward the 
ſecond, Anno 1321. whoſe body, being dug-up 
by the Labourers in April Anno 1497. (as they 
were working the foundations of a Wall in the 
Pariſh-Church of St. Mary-Hill) was found with 
her ſkin whole, her bones all in their natural 
Poſture, and the joints of her arms pliable; but 
yielding an ill ſmell, after it had been kept four 
days above-ground. In which two laſt points, 
this (though equally entire | differ*d from the for- 
mer : whence it is very evident that they had, in 
ancient times, more ways than one, of preſerving 
| * Beſides the the dead from corruption, as well as now.] 


— There is * nothing of the Saxon Work that I 


Paul, C. 


Survey, 


p. 227. 


in making the foundation of chis new Fabrick, 


litical See, were tran- 


King of the Eaſt-Saxons, who quitted his Crown 


know of now remaining in London; for it was 


not long that they had enjoy d a ſettled peace, 
when the Weſt-Saxons ſubdu'd the Eaft-Saxons, 

and London fell into the hands of the Mercians. 
And theſe civil wars were ſcarce ended, when pre- 
ſently a new northen ſtorm broke out, nam 

that Daniſh one, which miſerably harraſſed 

theſe parts, and gave a terrible blow to this City. 

For the Danes got poſſeſſion of it, but Ælfred re- 
took it ; and, after he had repair'd it, committed 

it to the government of his ſon in law ZEthelred, 

Earl of the Mercians, Notwithſtanding, after 
this, thoſe Plunderers did o_ beſiege it; eſpe- 
cially Canutus, who dug a new chanel with de- 

ſign to divert the Thames: but they + oft-times + Always, C. 
loſt their labour, the citizens ſtoutly defendi 
it againſt the aſſaults of the Enemy. [ Indeed, | 
in the year $39, in the reign of King Erbetzwolf, 

it was ſurpriz'd by the Danes, and the Citizens 
inhumanly butcher'd. uickly after, in the 

year 851. it was again ſack'd by the Danes; the 
army of Peorbtwulf King of Mercia, who came 

to it's defence, being totally routed. Again, in 

the year 872. in the days of King Etheired, the 
Danes took it, and winter'd in it. And ſo again 

in the year 1013, after'a great fight with Swane 
King of Denmark who beſieg'd it, the Citizens 
were at laſt forced to admit him and his army to 
winter in it, and to pay him ſuch tribute as he 
demanded. Laſtly, in the year 1016. it was 
twice beſieged, and ſo much ſtreighten'd by Ca- 

nul us, that they were neceſſitated in fine to re- 
ceive him into the City, and to give him winter- 
quarters, and to buy their peace with a ſum of 
money. Alſo before the Conqueſt, anno 98 3. it * Chron. Sax. 
was much waſted by fire, as Ranulph Higden, in 

his Polychronicon, tells us] 


Lib 6. 
But [notwithſtanding they held out, under all 
theſe Calamities] they were under continual ap- 
prehenſions, till they joyfully receiv*d William the 
Norman, whom Providence had deſigned for the 


Crown of England; and faluted him King. From 
that time, the winds ceasd, the clouds ſcatier'd, and 
the true golden age began to ſhine forth. Since 
then [till the year 1666.] it | had not felt any + Has, c. 
ſignal calamity; but by the bounty of our 

Princes it obtain'd ſeveral immunities, and began 

to be called the || Chamber of the Kings, and grew ſo || Camera. 
in Trade, that William of Malmeſbury, who 

liv'd near that time, calls it a City, noble, wealthy, 

in every part adorn'd by the riches of the citizens, and 
frequented by merchants from all parts of the world. 

And Fitz-Stephens, who lived in that age, has told 

us, that then London had one hundred and twen- 

ty-two Pariſh-Churches, and thirteen belongin 

to“ Convents; and that upon a muſter made of all * Conven- 
that were able to bear Arms, it ſent into the field tuales. 


| forty thouſand foot, and twenty thouſand horſe. 


[But yet, ever ſince the Conqueſt, it hath had 
mixtures of divers remarkable Diſaſters, in ſeve- 
ral ages. For, not to mention the grievous Inſults 
made upon it of later years, by Vat Tyler and 
Jack Straw in the time of Richard the ſecond, 
anno 1381; by Jack Cade (otherwiſe called by his 
Followers John Menda!l) anno 1450, in the time 
of Henry the ſixth; and by the baſtard Falconbridge 
in. 1481, in the-reign of Edward the fourth : 
not (I ſay) to mention theſe Inſults : In the year 
1077, in the days of William the Conqueror, it 
was conſumed , by ſo great a fire, as had not 
happen'd to it (as the Saxon Chronicle expreſſes 
it) ſince it's foundation. + Quickly after again, + Chron. Sax. 
in the ſame King's reign, anno 1086. the Church P. 488. 
of St. Paul was quite burnt down, with the 
greateſt and moſt ſplendid part of the City. 
| Again in the year 1135. the firſt of King || Stow's Sur- 
Stephen, by a fire which began in Cannon: ſtreet ve), P. 23 
near London- ſtone, the City was 3 
rom 
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+ Guak. Co- 
vent. & Lib. 
Dunmow 
j Stow's Sur- 
rey, p. 782. 
Fire of Lon- 
don. 


Political 
Etay. 


from thence, to the Eaſtward as far as Aldgate; to 
St. Paul's Church Weſtward ; and to the South 
as far as Southwark; the bridge (then of tim- 
ber) being quite burnt down. This bridge was 
afterwards rebuilt of ſtone, and houſes ſet yn 
it, but within four years after it was finiſh'd 
(anno 1212.) upon occaſion of a fire in South- 
wark (whilſt a multitude of _ were paſ- 
ſing the bridge, either to extinguiſh, or to gaze 
at it,) on a ſudden the houſes on the North 
end of the bridge, by a ſtrong South wind, 
were ſet on fire. So that the people throng- 
ing betwixt two fires, could now expect no 
help but from the veſſels in the river, which 
came in great numbers to their aſſiſtance z but 
the multitude ſo unadviſedly ruſh'd into them, 
that they were quickly overſet, and the people 
drown'd ; and betwixt fire and water, there 
periſh'd above 3000 perſons T. Alſo Feb. 13. 
anno 1033. a third part at leaſt of the ſame 
idge was again burnt down ||. 

But the moſt dreadful fire that ever befel this 
great City, was that which happen'd within our 
own memory, viz. on Sunday Sept. 2. anno 
1666. which beginning in Pudding lane, in three 
days time (being driven by a freſh;eaſterly wind, 
conſumed no leſs than eighty-nine Churches, the 
Guild-hall, Hoſpitals, Schools and Libraries, 
with fifteen entire Wards of the twenty-ſix, 


| fide with new buildings 3 "and. 


— rem OO te re A AD I EE ere, 


the Suburbs 
ſtrerch'd it ſelf a long way beyond the City- 


gates ; eſpecially to the weſt, where it is moſt | 
populous, and has “ twelve Inns of Court for the * Beſides two 


ſtudy of our Common-Law. Four of them, 
very large and ſplendid, belong Þ to the Judi- 
cial Courts; the reſt to Chancery. 


or Serjeants. 
Nurſeries for 
Common 
In theſe, Law; or Inns 


ſuch numbers of young Gentlemen apply them- _— 
ſelves to the ſtudy of the Law, that in this J - F ning 


point they are no way inferior to Angiers, Caen, 
or Orleans; as J. Forteſcue, in his little Treatiſe 
of the Laws of England, has told us. Thoſe 
four principal ones I mention'd, are the Inner- pormert 
Temple, the Middle Temple, Grays-Im and Lin call'd, 7he 
colns-Inn, The two firſt are in the place where x45" ap 
formerly (in the reign of Henry the ſecond) * We 
Heraclius Patriarch of Jeruſalem conſecrated a where now 
Church for the Knights Templars, which they had Southampron- 
built after the model of the Temple near our 22 3 


Saviour's Sepulchre at Jeruſalem. For there — ol 


they liv'd in that part of the Temple next the 
Sepulchre, and from it had their name; bein 

under a vow to protect the Chriſtian Religion, 
and all ſuch as came in pilgrimage to the Se- 
pulchre of our Lord, againſt the Mahometans. 
By which means, they gain'd great eſteem and 
reſpect from all hands; and by the bounty of 
Princes had large Poſſeſſions and much wealth 
in all parts; and were in great reputation for 


leaving eight of the reſt half burnt and miſerably 
ſhatter'd. In this compaſs, were four hundred 
ſtreets, and in them thirteen thouſand two hun- 
dred houſes, which cover'd no leſs than four 
hundred thirty-ſix acres of ground: It deſtroy'd 
all on the Thames-ſide, from Alhallows Barkin 
to the Temple Church, and all along from 
the North-eaſt walls of the rg to Holburn- 
bridzse : and when all artificial helps fail'd, it 
languiſh'd and went out of it ſelf, though a- 
mongſt as combuſtible buildings as any it had 
burnt before. In memory whereof, near the 
place where the fire began, is erected a magni- 
ficent Pillar (ſomewhat reſembling, except the 
Imagery, thoſe of Trajan and Antonine at Rome) 
of two hundred and two foot high, which e- 
quals exactly the diſtance of the Pillar from the 
place where the fire firſt began. Out of theſe 
{tupendous Ruins, it recover'd it ſelf, and in 
few years roſe again with ſurprizing beauty an 
magnificence ; far ſurpaſſing its former condi- 
tion, both in ſtatelineſs of Buildings, and num 
ber of Inhabitants. Inſomuch, that (as the in- 
genious Sir William Petty probably computed it, 
trom the number of Burials and Houſes in each 
City,) London in the year 1683, or thereabouts, 
was as big as Paris and Rouen (the two belt 
Cities of the French Monarchy) put together; 


and now (above ſeven parts of fifteen having 


been new built ſince the great fire, and the 
number of Inhabitants increaſed near one half, 
the total amounting to near ſeven hundred thou- 
ſand) it is become equal to Paris and Rome put 
together. 

The additional Buildings, which have run out 
a great way into the Fields on every ſide, conſiſt 
of noble Squares, and ſumptuous Streets, in great 
numbers; and this prodigious Increaſe of Inha- 


bitants, eſpecially in the Suburbs on the ſeveral 


fides, hath render'd the Out-Pariſbes immode- 


rately large: For the Diviſion of which, and the 


erecting of ſeveral new Churches and Pariſhes, 


within the Bills of Mortality, ſeveral Acts of Par- 


liament have been made in -the reigns of Queen 
Anne and King George. 

But to return to the more ancient State, and 
the gradual Improvements of this great City. 
Having recover'd it ſelf by the favour of the 
Norman Kings ;] it began to increaſe on every 
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4 


their exemplary piety. Many Noblemen were x; of 
bury'd among them ; whoſe Images are to be thoſe — 
ſeen in this Temple with their legs acroſs (for ments, the 
ſo all thoſe in that age were bury'd, who had raters 


: f 
devoted themſelves to the ſervice of the Holy _—_ 2 


War, or, as thoſe times worded it, had taken up read, Comes 
the Croſs.) Among the reſt, were William the Penbrochic ; 
father, William and Gilbert the ſons, all Mar- — bs > FI 
Hals of England, and Earls of Pembroke. But ram Maris, 
in the year of our Lord*1312. this Order was Mars multos 
condemn'd for JImpiety, and by authority of N be : 
the Pope utterly aboliſh'd. However, their re- concerning 
venues, by act of Parliament, went to- the the Ten- 
Knights-Hoſpitalers of St. John of Jeruſalem ; Plan lands, 
leſt what was given upon a Religious deſign, 2 
ſhould, contrary to the Will of the Donors, 
be converted to other uſes. Notwithſtanding, it 
appears plainly by ancient Records, that after 
the Templars were driven out, this place was 
the ſeat of Thomas Earl of Lancaſter, and of 
that Spenſer who was the great favourite of 
King Edward the ſecond ; as afterwards of Au- 
domar de Valentia, Earl of Pembroke; and at 
laſt it was turn'd into two + Inns for the edu- + Collegia. 
cation of Lawyers. Concerning the other two, 
I have met with nothing upon record; only 
there. is a Tradition, that one of them was the 
habitation of the Lords Grey, the other of the 
Ears of Lincoln. [All theſe Inns of Court have 
been in great meaſure new built, in a moſt ſtate- 
ly and ſplendid manner; together with the Or- 
naments of Groves, Walks, Gardens, and all 
other Accommodations for Pleaſure and Re- 
tirement. And, beſides theſe, there are two 
other Inns, one in Fleet-ſtreet, and the other in Serjeants- inn: 
Chancery-lane, for the reception of thoſe law- 
yers who attain the degree and dignity of Serjeants 
at Law; and are therefore call'd by the name of 
Serjeants-inn. | 

To theſe we muſt add the College of Civilians, DoRors- 
commonly call'd Do#or*s-Commons ; where the Commons. 
Courts of Civil and Canon Law are held. and the 
Profeſſors thereof do live in a Community, and 
in a Collegiate way.] 

Near the forementioned Inns of Court, be- 
tween the New and Old Temple, King Henry 
the third built a Houſe of Converts, for the main- 
tenance of thoſe who turn'd from Judaiſm to 


| 


| Chriſtianity z which afterwards King Edward 
| the 
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TRINOBANTES. 


the third made a Repoſitory of the Rolls and 
© Records, whereupon it is at this day call'd the 
Rowles. [That building, call'd Domus Conver- 
forum, was erected in the ſeventh year of Henry 
the third (in the place of a Jews houſe, to him 
forfeited;) and in it all Jews and Infidels who 
were converted to the Chriſtian Faith, had ſuf- 
ficient maintenance allowed them, were inſtruct- 
ed in the Doctrine of Chriſt, and liv'd under a 
Chriſtian Governour; till Anno 1290, when all 
Jews were baniſh'd out of the realm: by which 
means, the number of Converts neceſſarily de- 
caying, and the Houſe becoming as it were de- 
pulated, it was granted to William Burſtall, 
Cuſtos Rotulorum, by Letters Patents bearing date 
51 Edw. 3. for keeping of the Rolls, which 
Grant was ratified in Parliament 1 Rich. 2, and 
by other Letters Patents 6 Rich. 2. Notwith- 
ſtanding which Grant and Ratifications, all 
converted Jews have ever ſince been allowed 
(and will be hereafter, as often as any ſuch 
ſhall appear) one penny half-penny per diem to- 
ward 2 maintenance: which allowance was 
paid to Peter Samuel and Jobn Maza, two con- 
verted Jews, Anno 1685. 2 Jac. 2, as appears 
by the Maſter of the Rolls account in the Han- 
naper, and a Conflat out of the Pell-office, both 
of the date above-mention'd; who were the 
two laſt I can find that ever enjoy'd this be- 
+ MS. in Ca- nefit F.] | 
pel. Rot. This Suburbs“ ran wn. in a continu'd range 
* Runs, C. of Buildings, and the ſtately houſes of ſome of 
the Nobility upon the Thames, as far as Weſt- 
+ Are, C. minſter. The moſt conſiderable of them, F were, 
I Bride-well. || St. Bridgid's-Well, where King Henry the eighth 
built a palace for the reception of the Empe- 
ror Charles the fifth ; but now it is a houſe of 
Buckhurſt- Correction: Buckburſt-houſe, ſometime belong- 
houſe. ing to the Biſhops of Saliſbury ; the houſe of 
TheTemples, the Carmelites ; the Temples before- mentioned; 
Efſex-houſe. Eſſex-houſe, built by the Lord Paget; Arundel- 
_— houſe ; Somerſet houſe, built by Seimor Duke of 
Somerſet- Somerſet. Next, to paſs by the reſt, the Savoy 
houſe. (ſo call'd from Peter Earl of Savoy, who liv'd in 
Savoy. it,) which Eleanor wife of Henry the third 
* Fratribus, bought of the Fraternity of + Montjoy, and 
+ Montis gave to her ſon Edmund Earl of Lancaſter ; 
Jovi whoſe poſterity for a long time had it for a ſeat, 
| Pauperibus till Henry the ſeventh made it an || Hoſpital. 
Jaca. Durbam-houſe, built by Anthony Bec, Biſhop of 
1 Durham, and Patriarch of Jeruſalem. York- 
* Hath been houſe (for ſo it “ was call'd,) formerly Bath- 
called of late houſe. [Beſides theſe (which were the moſt re- 
= markable) there were between Temple-Bar and 
Weſtminſter many other Houſes, as well of the 
Spiritual, as Temporal, Nobility. For the Bi- 
ſhops of Exeter, Bath and Wells, Saliſbury, Lich- 
field and Coventry, Worceſter, Norwich, Landaff, 
and Carliſle, had all anciently houſes here: and 
ſo had the Dukes of Buckingham, and Beauford ; 
and the Earls of Exeter, Worceſter, Bedfort, Saliſ- 
bury, and Rivers.) But why do J give particu- 


+ Fiel Hes Jar names to theſe, + which belong not to any 
3 one, but as Fortune diſpoſes of them? [eſpe- 
; cially, ſince all of them, except Somerſet, and 
Northumberland - houſe, are now pull'd down, 
and the Sites and Gardens converted into 
Streets. ] | | 
Weſtminſter. 


Weſtminſter, formerly above a mile diſtant 
from London, is now by theſe Suburbs join'd fo 
cloſe to it, that it ſeems to be part of it ; not- 


. withſtanding it is a diſtinct City of it ſelf, and 
enjoys its own Magiſtrates and Privileges : [be- 
ing alſo erected into an Honour by Act of Par- 
liament in the 37th of Henry the eighth.] Once 
it was call'd Thorney, from the Thorns; now 
Weſtminſter, from its weſterly ſituation and the 


minſter. For it is particularly eminent for the 


Abbey, and for its Hall of Fuſtice, and for the The 


A 
King's Palace. The Church's greateſt honour and Hal 


is deriv'd from the Inauguration, and Burial 
of our Kings, in it. Sulcardus affirms, that 
there once ſtood in that place a Temple of 
Apollo, and that it was thrown down by an 
Earth-quake in the time of Antoninus Pius; 
out of the ruins whereof, Sebert King of the 
Eaſt-Saxons built another to St. Peter; which 


being. deſtroy'd by the Danes, was re- edify d 


and granted to a few Monks by Biſhop Dun- 
Aan. But afterwards, King Edward the Con- 
ſeſſor, built it anew out of the tenth penny of 
all his revenues, for a burying-place to him- 
ſelf, and a Monaſtery to the Benedictine Monks; 
endowing it with lands, diſpers'd here and there, 
throughout England. But hear a contempo- 
rary Hiſtorian : The devout and pious King bas 
dedicated that place to God, both for its neighbour- 
hood to the famous and wealthy City, and fer its 
pleaſant ſituation among fruitful grounds and green 
fields, and for the nearneſs of the principal river of 
England, which from all parts of the world con- 


veys whatever is neceſſary to the adjoining City. But 


above all, for the love he bore to the Prince of the 
Apoſtles, whom be always reverenc'd with a fingular 
zeal and veneration, did be make cheice of that for 
the place of his Sepulchre. Then he erder'd a noble 
Structure to be begun and built out of the tenths of 
his wwhole revenue, ſuch à one as might become the 
Prince of the Apoſtles , that, after the tranſitory 
courſe of this life, he might find a propitious God, both 
upon account of his piety, and of his free-effering of 
thoſe lands and ornaments with which be deſigns to 
endow it. Whereupon, the work thus nobly begun 
at the King's command, is ſucceſsfully carry'd on, 
without ſparing either preſent or future charges; ſo 
it may be made worthy of and acceptable to God and 
the Bleſſed S. Peter. Be pleaſed alſo to take the 
Form and Figure of this ancient building out 


of an old Manuſcript: * The chief Ile of the» Principia 


Church is roof d with lofty Arches of ſquare work, area. 


+ the joints anſwering one anether ; but on b«th fides 


+ Pari com- 


it is enclos'd with a double Arch of ſtones firmly ce- miſſura. 


mented and knit together. Moreover, the Croſs of the 
Church (made to encompaſs the middle Quire of 
the Singers, and by its double ſupporter on each 


fide to bear up the lofty top of the middle tower) firſt 


riſes ſingly with a low and ſtrong Arch, then mounts 
higher with ſeveral winding ſtairs artificially contriv'd, 
and laſt of all with a finglewall reaches to the wooden 
roof, which is well cover'd with lead. But one hundred 
and ſixty years after, K. Henry the third pulled 
down this Fabrick of Edward's, and erected a 
new one of curious workmanſhip, ſupported by 
ſeveral rows of marble Pillars, and leaded over; 
which was fifty years in building. This, the 
Abbots very much enlarg'd on the weſt-ſide ; 
and Henry the ſeventh, for the burial of him- 


| Canentium 


omino. 


ſelf and * his children, added to the eaſt part * Suorum 


of it a Chapel of moſt neat and admirable con- 
trivance (call'd by Leland the Miracle of the 
World ; for all the Art in the world ſeems to 
be crowded into this one Work.) [Ir is erected 
in the place of the Chapel of our Lady (built 
before, with the Church, by King Henry the 
third,) and of a Tavern near adjoining ; both 
which being pull'd down, he laid the founda- 
tion of this, Jan. 24, 1502. fetching moſt of 
the ſtone from Huddleſtone quarrey in Yorkſhire. 
The whole charge of it amounted to no leſs 
than fourteen thouſand pounds Sterling. In 
this is to be ſeen his own moſt ſplendid and 
magnificent Monument, of ſolid Braſs, richly 
gilt; made and finiſh'd Anno 1519. by one 
Peter a Painter of Florence, for which he had 

I | paid 
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D DLE SEX. 


So ſaid, 


The School. 


Princes bu- 


minſter-Ab- 


een Eliza- 
By Eliza 


} So ſaid, 
ann, 1607, 


ann. 1607. 


the 


ry'd in Weſt- gyer thoſe likewiſe in order, 


paid him (for materials and workmanſhip) a 
15 pounds Sterling by the King's Execu- 
tors T. | 

From the expulſion of the Monks, it has had 
ſeveral ſorts of Conſtitutions: firſt, it had a Dean 
and Prebenslaries z next, one ſingle Biſhop, Thomas 
Thurlbey, who, after he had ſquander'd away 
the revenues of the Church, gave it up, and 
left it to the Dean. Preſently after, the Monks 
and their Abbot were reſtor d by Queen Mary 
hut they being quickly ejected by Authority 
of Parliament, Elizabeth converted it 


into a Collegiate Thurch, nay, I rhay ſay, a 


Nurſery of the Church. For ſhe ſettled twelve 
Prebendaries, and as many old Soldiers paſt ſer- 
vice, and forty Scholars (called King's Scholars) 
who are ſent ſucceſſively to the Univerſities, 
and thence tranſplanted into Church and State, 
Sc. Over all theſe ſhe conſtituted a Dean; 
which dignity was * lately poſſeſs'd and ſup- 
ported with great honour by Dr. Gabriel 
Goodman, a perſon. of ſingular worth and in- 
tegrity, and a particular Patron both to -me 
and my Sudies. [The School, as it is fa- 
mous for, the great ſervice it has done both to 
Church and State; ſo it is more particularly 
memorable in this work, for the relation which 
Mr. Camden had once to it as Maſter; and 
alſo for Dr. Buſbey its late Maſter, whoſe worth 
and learning for many years did greatly ſupport 
its reputation. To the latter of theſe it is be- 
holden for its Muſeum, and for ſeveral improve- 
ments both in beauty and convenience : as is 
the Maſter's houſe (wherein he had all alo 
liv'd) for its enlargement. The ſame Perſon 
built his Prebend's houſe there anew, pav'd the 
Quire of Weſtminſter-Abbey with white and 
black Marble-ſtone, and added a building to 
the King's Hoſpital of Green-coats in Turtil- 
Felds. In Buckinghamſhire, he rais'd from 
ground the Church of Willey, where his 
eſtate lies; at Wells he built a Library; he 
alſo repaired the Church of Lutton; and, at 
his death, among other Benefactions, he left a 
perpetual Fund to be employed in the annual 
Augmentation of the in-come of a certain num- 
ber of poor Clergy ; who, in conſideration there- 
of, are oblig'd to read Catechetical Lectures in 
their reſpective Pariſhes, according to the direc- 
tion given in the Will of this their pious and 
charitable Beneſactor.] 

There were bury'd in this Church (to run- 
and according to 
their Dignity, and the time when they dy'd ;) 
Sebert, the firſt King of the Eaſt-Angles; Ha- 
rold (baſtard-ſon of Canutus the Dane) King 
of England; St. Edward, King and Confeſſor, 
with his Queen Editba; Maud, wife to King 
Henry the firſt, and daughter to Malcolm King 
of Scots; Henry the third; Edward the firſt, 
his ſon, with Eleanor his wife, daughter to Fer- 
dinand the third, King of Caſtile and Leon. 
King Edward the third, and Philippa of Ha- 
nault his wife; Richard the ſecond, and Anne 
his wife, ſiſter of the Emperor Wenzelaus ; Henry 
the fifth, with his wife Catharine, daughter 
of Charles the fixth, King of France; Anne, 
wife of Richard the third, and daughter of 
Richard Nevil, Earl of Warwick; Henry. the 
ſeventh, with his wife Elizabeth, and his mo- 
ther Margaret Counteſs of Richmond ; King 
Edward the ſixth; Anne of Cleve, fourth wife 
to King Henry the eighth; Queen Mary; and 
another, not to be mention'd without the high- 
eſt expreſſions both of reſpect and ſorrow; I 
mean our Þ late moſt ſerene Lady Queen Eli- 


zabeth of bleſſed memory, the darling of Eng- 
8 


| 


tues, Wiſdom, and a greatneſs of Soul, much 
beyond her Sex, and incomparably ſkill'd both 
in Affairs of State, and in Las Here 
ſhe lies bury'd in a ſtately Monument, which 
King James {the 1ſt] piouſly erected for her. But, 
alas, how inconſiderable is that Monument, in 
compariſon of- the noble qualities of ſo heroi- 
cal a Lady! She her ſelf is her own Monu- 
ment, and a more magnificent and ſumptuous 
one than any other. For let thoſe noble Acti- 
ons recommend her to the praiſe and admiration 
of Poſterity; RELIGION REFORM'D, 
PEACE ESTABLIH'D, MONEY RE- 
DUC'D TO ITS TRUE VALUE, A 
MOST COMPLEAT. FLEET BUILT, 
OUR NAVAL GLORY RESTOR'D, 
REBELLION SUPPRESS'D, ENGLAND 
FOR XLIII. YEARS TOGETHER MOST 
PRUDENTLY GOVERN'D, ENRICH'D, 
AND STRENGTHEN'D, SCOTLAND 
RESCUED FROM THE FRENCH, 
FRANCE IT SELF RELIEV'D, THE. 
NETHERLANDS SUPPORTED, SPAIN 
AW' D, IRELAND QUIETED, AND 
THE WHOLE WORLD TWICE SAILU'D 
ROUND. 

[To whom add, King Fames the firſt, Queen 
Anne, Queen of Bobemia, and others of their 
Children. The Princeſs of Orange, Anne, her 
Siſter, and Prince Rupert. King Charles II. and 
ſeveral of the Children of him and of King 
Fames Il. King William and Queen Mary, the 


ng | glorious Reſtorers and Preſervers of our Reli: 


gion and Liberties ; Henry Duke of Gloceſter, 


Children of Prince George of Denmark, and of 
the Princeſs (afterwards Queen) Anne ; who alſo 
themſelves lie here inter'd ; as doth alſo George- 
William, a young Child of the Prince and Princeſs 
of Wales. = 

To this Catalogue we muſt now add King Ed- 
ward the fifth, and his Brother Richard Duke of 
York, who were moſt barbarouſly ſmother'd to 
death with Pillows in the Tower of London, 
Anno 1483. by order of their unnatural Uncle 
Richard Duke of Gloceſter. Their bodies (tho 
* ſome have written, that they were 
a leaden Coffin and caſt into the Black Deeps 


bury's Prieſt) were found July 17, 1674. by ſome 
workmen who were employ'd to take up the 
ſteps leading into the Chapel of the white Tower, 
which in all probability was the firft and only 
place they were depoſited in. Their. bones (ex- 
cept ſome few of them ſent to the Muſeum at Ox- 


Charles the ſecond, to be tranſlated thence, an 


black and white marble, with the following Epi- 
taph engraven on the Pedeſtal. 25 


H. S. S. 


Keliguiæ Edwardi 5. Regis Anglie, & Richar- 
di Ducis Eboracenſis. Hos germanos fratres Tur- 
ri Londinenſi concluſos, injectiſque culcitris ſuffo- 
catos, abdite & inhoneſte tumulari juſſit Patruus Ri- 
chardus, perfidus Regni prædo. Ofſa deſiderato- 
rum, diu & multum quæſita, poſt annos 190, &c. 
Scalarum in ruderibus ( ſcale iſtæ ad ſacellum Tur- 


ris albæ nuper ducebant) alte defoſſa, indiciis certiſ= 


mis reperta 17 die Julii, Anno Dom. 1674. 


Carolus ſecundus Rex clementiſſimus acerbam 
ſortem miſeratus, inter avita menumenta, Principi- 
os bus 


% 


land; a Princeſs endow'd with heroick Ver- | 


William Duke of Gloceſter, with many other 


near the Thames mouth, by Sir Robert Bracken. © 


ford ) were commanded Anno 1678. by King + 


put into - Continuat. 
of Harding's 
hron. 


Catalog. 
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# Primo wa- [the firſt,] who 
tis diluculo. Philippa, Ducheſs of York; Lewis, Viſcount 
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bus infcliciſſimis juſta prrjolvit Aloo Dom. 1678. 
Annoque Regni. foi 30 1 4 0 

That is; 

Here under lie inter'd the Remains of Ed- 
ward g. King of England, and of Richard Duke 
of York. hich two Brothers, their Uncle N- 
- chard, who ufurp'd the Crown, ſhut up in the 
Tower of London, and ſmother'd them with Pillows, 
and order'd them to be diſhonourably and ſe- 
cretly buried. Whoſe long-defired, and much 
fought-for Bones, after above an hundred and 
ninety years, were found by moſt certain to- 
kens, deep inter'd under the rubbiſh of the 
Stairs that led up into the Chapel of the bite 
Tower, on the 17 of Fuly, in the year of our 
Lord 1674. 


Charles the ſecond, a moſt mereiful Prince, 
commiſerating their hard fortune, performed the 
funeral Obſequies of theſe unhappy Princes a- 
mongſt the Tombs of their Anceſtors, Anno Dom. 
1678. being the 30 of his reign. ] 


Other Per- The Dukes and Lords [that have been bury'd 
— bury d here,] are Edmund Earl of Lancaſter, younger 


ſon to King Henry the third, Avelina de Fortibus, 
Counteſs > Albemarle, his wife; William and 
Audomar de Valentia, of the family of Zuffgnia, 
Is of Pembroke; - Alphonſe, John, and other 
:hildren of King Edward the firſt ; Jobn de 
Eltham Earl of Cornwall, Son of King Ed- 
ward the ſecond; Thomas de Woodſtock Duke 
of Gloceſter, youngeſt Son of Edward the 

third, with * of his children; 
daughter and heir of Humfrey Bohun, Earl of 
Hereford and Eſſex, wife to Thomas de Wood- 
ſtock ; the young daughters of Edward the 
fourth, and Henry the ſeventh ; Henry, young 
Son of Henry the eighth, who dy'd at two 
months old; Sophia, daughter of King James 
dy'd “ almoſt as ſoon as born; 


Robſert of Hanault, in right of his wife; Lord 
Bourchier ; Anne, the young daughter and heir 
of bs + Moubray Duke of Norfolk, betroth'd 
to Richard Duke of York, younger Son to King 
Edward the fourth; Giles Daubeney, Lord Cham- 
berlain to King Henry the ſeventh, and his 
wife of the family of the Arundels in Cornwall; 


Viſcount Welles, Frances Brandon Ducheſs of 


Suffolk; Mary her daughter; Margaret Douglas 
Counteſs of Lenox, grandmother to James 
{the 1ſt] King of Great Britain, with Charles her 
Son; Winefrid Bruges Marchioneſs of Wincheſ- 
ter; Anne Stanbop Ducheſs of Somerſet, and 
Jane her daughter ; Anne Cecil Counteſs of Ox- 
ford, daughter of Baron Burgbiey Lord Trea 
furer of England, with her mother Mildred 
Burgbley; Elizabeth Berkley Counteſs of Ormond; 
Frances Sidney Counteſs of Suſſex; Thomas 
Butler Viſcount Thurles, fon and heir of the Earl 
of Ormond. 8 
Beſides, Humfrey Bourchier Lord Cromwell ; 
another Humfrey Bourchier, fon and heir of the 
Lord Berners; both ſlain in the Battle of Bar- 
net. Nicholas Baron Carew; the Baroneſs of 
Pois; Thomas Baron Wentworth ; Thomas Ba- 
ron Wharton; John Lord Ruſſel; Thomas Bromley 
Lord Chancellor of England; Douglaſia Howard 
daughter and heir of Viſcount Bindon, wife 
of Arthur Gorge; Elizabeth daughter a 
heir of Edward Earl of Rutland, wife of Wil. 
liam Cecil; John Puckering, Keeper of the Great 
Seal of England; Frances Howard Counteſs 
of Hertford; Henry and George Cary, father 
and ſon, Barons of Hunſdon, and Lord Cham- 
berlains to Queen Elizabeth ; the Hears of Anna 
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Eleanor 


+ Sophia (the young daughter of Chriſtopher Harly 
Count de Beaumom, Embaſſador in 


| | England from 
the French King) put in a golden little Urn upon 
a Pyramid; Char Earl of Devonſhire, Lord 
Deputy of Ireland. {1:01 

[During the laſt Century, much greater num- 
bers of the Nobility of all degrees have been 
inter'd in this Church, than in former days; 
ſome of whom are, Thomas the firſt Lord Bur- 
leigh, Earl of Exeter, Lodowick Duke of Richmond 
and Lenox, George Duke of Buckingham, Lionel, 
Earl. of Middleſex, Robert Earl of Eſſex, ſeveral 


of Norwich, George Duke of Albemarle, Edward 
Earl of Sandwich, Edward Earl of Clarendon, 
William Duke of Newcaſtle,” the Earl of Ro/- 
common, James Duke of Ormond, Charles Earl of 
Macclesfield, the Marquiſs of Halifax, William 
Earl of Portland, Laurence Earl of Rocheſter, 
Sidney Earl of Godolphin, Charles Earl of Halifax, 
Maynard Duke of Schomberg. Beſides great num- 
bers of the Nobility of the Female Sex, and many 
of their Children. | 
| Here] Geoffrey Chaucer, Prince of the Engliſh 
Poets, ought not to be paſs'd by; as neither 
Edmund Spencer, who of all the Engliſh Poets 
came neareſt him in a happy genius, and a 
noble vein of Poetry; nor the famous Ber. 
Fohnſon, and the ingenious Mr. Cowley (to 
whom I wiſh we could have added Mr. Butler ) 
who equal, if not exceed the beſt of their Pre- 
deceſſors. To theſe we muſt add two other excel- 
lent Poets, Sir Joby Denham, and Mr. Dryden; 
and a third, viz, Mr. Addiſon, not inferior to any 
of the reſt, in livelineſs of Fancy, and exact- 
neſs of Judgment; beſides his many excellent 
Performances in Proſe, which are compoſed with 
the greateſt accuracy, and are full of beautiful 
Thoughts, and (what is the higheſt Commen- 
dation of all) are conſtantly directed to the 
great and noble Ends of Religion, Humanity, 
and the Liberties of his Country. | 
Beſides: theſe, there are alſo feveral others bu- 
ried here, [not only of the Nobility of both 
Sexes, but alſo] of the Clergy, and Gentlemen 
of quality. [And, on account of the Burials, 
and Monuments of our Princes, and Nobles, 
and of other Perſons of Honour and Eminence, 
in this Place; this ancient Church, and the 
Care of it, is deſervedly reckon'd a National 
Concern; and, accordingly, the Fabrick having 
been much worn and decay'd with Age, an ample 
Proviſion was made by Parliament, to repair 
thoſe Decays z whereby this noble Fabrick, both 
within and without, is render'd very firm and 
beautiful. ] | 
nons, dedicated to St. Stephen; which King 
Edward the third rais'd to ſuch royal magnifi- 
cence, and endow'd with ſuch large poſſeſſi- 
ons after he had carry'd his Victories through 
France; that he ſeems rather to have been 


| Founder, than Repairer ; devoutly conſidering (as 


the Foundation-Charter has it) the great bene- 
fits of Chriſt, whereby, out of bis rich Mercy, wwe 
have been prevented upon all occaſions, and delivering 
us, although unworthy of it, from divers perils; 
and by the right hand of his power mightily de- 
fending us, and giving us the victory in all aſſaults 
of our enemies : as alſo, comforting us with unex- 
pected relief in the other tribulations and difficu'ties 
we have labour d under. 


of the Yeres Earls of Oxford, Lord Goring Earl 


Hard by, was another College of twelve Ca- St. Stephens. 


Near this, was a Pa- King's Pa- 


lace, the ancient habitation of the Kings of lace. 


England from the time of S. Edward the Con- 
feſſor; which in the reign of King Henry the 
eighth was burnt down by a caſual fire. This 
Palace was very large and magnificent, a build- 


ng not to be equall'd in that age; having alſo a 


vaumure 
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bi- Steph. vaumure, and bulwarks, For the remains of this, 
* ftemurale. are, the + Chamber wherein the K ing, the Nobi- 
4 Caner®. lity, and great Miniſters of State, meet in Par- 

' lament; and that next to it, wherein our An- 
ceſtors us'd to open their Parliaments, call'd the 


Painted Chamber of S. Edward. 

How bloody, hainous, and horrible, how odi- 
ous to God and Man that Deſign was, whereby 
certain Brutes in the ſha 
kr. Cateſby's Arch-traitor Francis Cat 
Plot. 


/ 


of Men, under that 

did (by undermining, 
and placing a vaſt quantity of gun-powder in the 
Vaults of thoſe buildings) contrive the deſtruc- 
tion of their Prince, Country, and the Eſtates 
of the Realm, out of a ſpecious colour and 
pretence of Religion; my very heart quakes 
to conſider : and I cannot reflect, without the 
greateſt horrour and aſtoniſhment, in what an 
irrecoverable darkneſs, and lamentable ruin, 
this moſt flouriſhing Kingdom had been in- 
volv'd in a moment, if that Deſign had ſuc- 
ceeded. But what an ancient Poet ſaid in a 
matter of leſs concern, we may, mournfully, 
apply to our caſe : 


Excidat illa dies awvo, ne poſtera credant 
| Secula, nos cert? taceamus, & obruta multa 
om” tegi proprie patiamur crimina gen- 


May that black day ſcape the record of 
fate, | 

And after-ages never know't has been, 

Or us at leaſt, let us the time forget, 

And hide, in endleſs night our guilty na- 
tion's ſin, 


[Adjoining to theſe is the Cottonian Library, 
conſiſting of many hundred Volumes of curious 
Manuſcripts, chiefly relating to the Hiſtory and 


Antiquities of this Nation; which were col- | 


lected, at great charge, by Sir Robert Cotton, 

N and much increaſed by his ſon, and grandſon ; 

the laſt of whom, viz. Sir John Colton, eſta- 

bliſhed the ſaid moſt valuable Library for ever, 

for the uſe of the Publick, according to an 

12 & 13 Act of Parliament ſpecially made for that pur- 
W. 3. c. 7. poſe.] | 

*Is, C. Near theſe is the White hall, wherein “ was 

| held the Court of Requeſts: Below which, is a 

Veſtminſter- Hall larger than any of the reſt, the Pretorium, 

hall and Hall of Juſtice for all England. In this the 

| Courts of Juſtice are held, namely, King's-Bench, 

Common - Pleas, and Chancery ; and in places round 

it, The Star-Chamber, and Court of Wards, [while 

in being,] the Exchequer, the Court of the 

Duchy of Lancaſter, &c. In theſe are heard 

Caules, at the ſet ſeaſons or Terms of the year 

whereas before the reign of Henry the third, 

Guil. Lam- the General Court of Juſtice was unfix'd, and 

bard, follow'd the King's Court. But he, in his 

Magna Charta, made a law in theſe words ; 

The Common- Pleas ſhall not follow our Court, but be 

beld in ſome one certain place. Tho? there are ſome 

who underſtand by this, only that the Com- 

mon - Pleas ſhould from that time forward 

be held in a diſtin Court, and not in the 

*Pretorium. King*s-Bench, as formerly. The * Hall which 

we now ſee, was built by King Richard the 

ſecond (as we may learn from his Arms in 


1 Lacunari- the ſtone-work, and the + beams;) when he 


pull'd down that more ancient Hall, built in the 

place by William Rufus, [about the year of 

P. 44. Edit. Chriſt 1097; wherein, as * Matthew Paris tells 
ats. us, upon his return out of Normandy, Anno 
1099. he moſt royally kept the Feaſt of I bit- 

ſuntide. The length of it was two hundred 

and ſeventy foot, and the breadth ſeventy four; 
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enough by one half, and was but a Bed-cham- 


o * 


too great, he anſwer'd, That it was not big 


ber, in compariſon of what he intended to 
make. The foundations (as we are told) were 
to be ſeen in the days of Matthew Paris, ſtretch- 
ing themſelves from the river to the common 
high-way; whence we may gather, that it was 
intended to have pointed in length Eaſt and 

Weſt, and not North and — as it now 

does.] The new Hall, Richard the ſecond made 

his own habitation. - For then the Kings us'd to 

hear Cauſes themſelves, as being the Mud, 

or Judges; whoſe mouth (as the Royal Pen-man Prov. c. 16. 
ſpeaks) ſhall not err in judgment. But this Pa- 
lace, being burnt down in the year 1512, lay 
deſolate; and a little after, King Henry the 
eighth remov'd the Royal Seat to a neighbour- 
ing houſe, which had been Cardinal Wolſey's; 
and which is now calld //þite-ball. This + was 
a truly Royal Palace, enclos'd on one fide with 
a Park, which reaches to another houſe of the 
King's, built by King Henry the eighth, and 
calPd St. Fames's ; and, on the other fide, with 
the Thames. A certain Poet, from its Whiteneſs, 
has term'd it Leucæum. 


+ Is, e. 


— Regale ſubintrani 

Leucæum Reges ( dederant memorabile quon- 
dam 

Atria, que niveo candebant marmore, nomen) 

Quoed Tamiſis prima eſt cui gloria paſcere 
cygnos | 

Ledæos, rauco pronus ſubterluit- ſtu. 


To the Leucæum now the Princes came, 

Which to it's own white marble owes it's 
name. - | 

Here Thames, whoſe ſilver ſwans are all his 
pride, 

Runs roaring by with an impetuous tide. 


[But this Palace (all, except the Banqueting- 
bouſe, a moſt ſtately and elegant Fabrick) hav- 
ing been burnt down, and ſtill remaining in 
aſhes; the Royal Reſidence is now at St. James's, 
the neighbouring Palace aforeſaid, which is 
render*d exceeding pleaſant by the Park, com- 
monly call'd, from it, St. James's Park; and 
round which, are large and ſhady Walks, with 
many fair and beautiful Buildings. ] 
Hard by White-hall, near the Mues (ſo call'd The Mues. 
becauſe it was formerly a place for keeping of 
Hawks, but is now a ꝗ beautiful ſtable for the + Ann. 1607. 
King's horſes; ) there || ſtood a monument, || Stands, C. 
which King Edward the firſt erected in me- _— 
mory of Queen Eleanor, the deareſt huſband - 
to the moſt loving wife, whoſe tender affection The tender- 
will ſtand upon record, and be an example, to neſs of a wife. 
all poſterity. She was daughter of Ferdinand 
the third, King of Caſtile; and marry'd to Ed- 
ward the firſt, King of England, with whom 
ſhe went into the Holy Land. When her huſ- 
band was treacherouſly wounded by a Moor with Rodericus 
a poyſon d ſword, and rather grew worſe than receiv'd 2 
any eaſe by what the Phyſicians apply d, fhe found out * 
a remedy, as new and unbeard- of, as full of love and 
endearment. For by reaſon of the malignity of the 
poyſon, her huſband's wounds could not poſſibly be 
clos'd : but ſhe lick'd them daily with her own tongue, 
and ſucł d out the venomous humour ;, to her a moſs 
delicious liquor. By the power whereof, or rather by 
the virtue of the tenderneſs of a wife, ſhe ſo drew 
out the poyſoncus matter, that he was entirely cur'd 
of bis wound, and ſhe eſcap'd without catching any 
barm. What then can be mere rare than this Lady's 
expreſſions of love? or what can be more admirable? 
The tongue of a wife, anointed (if I may ſo ſay) 


of which when he heard ſome ſay, that it was 


with duty and love to her buſband, draws from her 
8 Beloved 
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Beloved thoſe poyſons which could not be drawn out by liv'd in great ſtate and plenty, till King Henry 
- the moſt approv'd Phyſician; and what many and maſt: | the eighth, by the inſtigation of evil Counſel- 


exquiſite medicines could not do, is effefted purely by 
the love of a wife. [ At preſent, Charing-croſs is 
adorn'd with an elegant Statue of King Charles 

the firſt, on horſeback. * 
St. Martin's Near the Mews aforeſaid, is a publick School, 
| School and well endowedy and, over it, a publick Library, 
Library. which is furniſhed with a great variety of ex- 
cellent books. Both theſe were erected, in the 
reign of King James the ſecond, by the Reve- 
rend Dr. Thomas Teniſon; at that time, and for 
ſome years before, the pious and indefatigable 
Paſtor of this Pariſh of St. Martin's in the Fields. 
And it deſerves to be particularly noted in this 
place, that the ſaid School was erected by him 
about the ſame time, that a Popiſh School was 
open'd in. the Savoy for the promoting of Popery, 
of which he had ever been, and continued to his 
dying day, a ſtrenuous Oppoſer, and a zealous 
Aſſerter of the Proteſtant Cauſe; and, more 
eſpecially, in that critical and dangerous junc- 
ture. On account of which merit, together 
with great Learning and exemplary Piety ; as 
ſoon as that Storm was blown over by our 
happy Revolution, he was moſt deſervedly ad 
vanced to the Biſhoprick of Linco/n, and, with- 
in a few years, to the Metropolitan See of 
Canterbury ; which he adminiſter'd, for twenty 
ears and upwards, with the greateſt Wiſdom, 
emper, and Stability. During his life, beſides 
theſe and other remarkable Charities, he creed 
and endowed two Charity-Schools at his two 
Archiepiſcopal Seats, viz. one at Lambeth, and 
the other at Croydon ; and, at his death, among 
a variety of other Bequeſts and Benefactions, 
he left one thouſand Pounds, towards the erect- 
ing of Sees for two. Proteſtant Biſbops in the 

Welſt-Indies.] 

And thus much of Weſtminſter ; which (tho“, 
as I obſerv'd, a City of it ſelf, and of diſtinct 
Juriſdiction) I have deſcrib'd along with Lon- 

don; becauſe it is ſo joyn'd to it by continu'd 

buildings, that it ſeems to be but one and the 
fame City. \ 

Holburn. On the Weſt-ſide of the City, the Suburbs 

+ Ann. 1607. runs out in another row of + beautiful build- 

ings, namely Holborn, or rather Olaburn; where- 

| in are ſome Inns for the ſtudy of the Common 

Anno 1607. Law, and a houſe of the Biſhops of Ely, be- 

coming the ſtate of a Biſhop; which they 

owe to John Hotbam, Biſhop of that See under 

Edward the third. The Suburbs has grown 

likewiſe on the North-ſide z where Jordan Bri- 

ſet, a pious and wealthy man, built a Houſe for 

Hoſpitalers of be Knights Hoſpitalers of St. Jobn of Jeruſalem, 

St. John, which was afterwards improv'd into the ſtatelineſs 

of a Palace, and had a very beautiful Church 

with a high tower ſo elegantly rais'd, that, 

while it ſtood, it was a ſingular Ornament to 

the City. At their firſt inſtitution, they were 

ſo humble, while poor; that their || Governour 

was call'd Servant to the poor Servants of the Ho- 

ſpital at Jeruſalem; as was that of the Templars, 

who aroſe a little after, The humble Miniſter of 

the poor Knights of the Temple. But what by 

their piety, and their bravery in War, their 

condition came to be ſo much alter'd from this 


Præfectus. 


Templars. 


mean and humble ſtate, by the bounty of good | 


Princes and private perſons, that they even 
abounded in wealth. For about the year 1240. 
they had nineteen thouſand Lordſhips or Ma- 
nours, in Chriſtendom; as the Templars had 
nine thouſand (whoſe revenues here in Eng- 
land came alſo afterwards to the Hoſpitalers.) 
And this vaſt increaſe of revenues was ſuch 
an effectual paſſage to Honours, that their Prior 
was reckon'd the firſt Baron of England, and | 
4 


Matth. Par. 


lors, 
belonging to the Monaſteries: which were pi- 
ouſly dedicated to the glory of God, and, by 
the Canons of the Church, were to be expend- 
ed in the maintenance of Prieſts, relief of the 
poor, redemption of Captives; and the repair 


ſtately - circuit of houſes, was ſormerly a. rich 
houſe of the Caribufrans, built by Walter Many 
of Hanault, who got himſelf great honour, by 
his ſervice in the French war under Edward 
the third. And before that time, there was a 
very famous Church-yard, which in the plague 
of London in the year 1349. had above fifty 
thouſand perſons bury'd in itz as appear'd by 
an Inſcription in Braſs, for the information of 
poſterity. [This Houſe of Carthuſian Monks 
(founded about 1370. 45 of Edward the.thjrd) 
was, after the diſſolution, beſtow'd upon Sir 
Thomas Audley, Speaker of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and paſs'd from him with his ſole daugh- 
ter Margaret by marriage to Thomas Howard 
Duke of Norfolk, and ſo-by deſcent to Thomas 
Earl of Suffolk. Of him it was purchaſed (un- 
der the name of Howard. bouſe, otherwiſe call'd 
the late difſolv*d Charter- bouſe near Smithfield in 
Miaddleſex) by Thomas Sutton of Camps caſtle in 
the County of Cambridge, for the ſum of thirteen 
thouſand pounds. He erected it into an Hoſ- 
pital, by the name of the Hoſpital of King 
James, founded in Charter- beuſe in the County 
of Middleſex, at the humble petition and only 
coſt and charges of Thomas Sutton, Eſq; Endow- 
ing it with divers || Manours and other Lands, 
of conſiderable value; for tlie maintenance of a 
Maſter or Governour, a Preacher, Phyſician, Regi- 
fter, Receiver, &c. and 80 poor Brothers or Pen- 
foners, which are to be either Gentlemen by deſcent, 
and in poverty; or Merchants decay'd by piracy 
or ſhipwreck ; or ſuperannuated Soldiers, by ſea 
or land : and none of theſe are to be under the 
age of fifty years at the time of their Ad- 
miſſion : Except only Soldiers maim'd in the 
wars (and not in private quarrels,) which, in 
regard of their misfortune, are capable ten years 
ſooner. Beſides 6/. 65s. 8 d. wages, they are al- 
low'd meat, drink, lodging, gowns, and other 
cloaths. | 

And ſo are forty poor Scholars, who are only 
capable of admiſſion between the years of ten 
and fifteen, and not to continue in the School 
above eight years at moſt. Before the expira- 
tion whereof, they are either tranſplanted to 
one of the Univerſities (where, ſince the in- 
creaſe of the Revenue, there are no leſs than 
twenty-nine always maintain'd with the allow- 
ance of..20/. per Annum each, to be paid quar- 
terly for eight years time:) or they are put 
forth to be Apprentices; the Houſe now giv- 
ing no leſs than 401. with them. The govern- 
ment is in the hands of the moſt honourable 
Grandees of the State, and moſt reverend Pre- 
lates of the Church, beſides the Royal Family ; 
who put in both Penſioners and Children, 
in their courſes ; only, the King firſt puts in 
two “.] | EV 
The Suburbs alſo, which runs out on the 


from whence it was call'd, by an Arabick name, 
Barbacan. 


Lord Willoughby of Ereſby, a perſon of a moſt 
generous temper, and truly martial Courage. 
Nor is the Suburbs that ſhoots forth towards 


the 


zd their lands; as he did alſo thoſe 


of Churches. Near this place, where is now a 


See Stat. 


7 Jac. i. 
3 Car, 1. 


|| 44934 196, 


10 d. 


* Ilern's Da- 
mus Cardhe- 


North-weſt fide of London, is large, and Was. 
formerly a watch-tower, or military || fence, | pretentura. 


By the gift of Edward the third it Barbacan. 
became a ſeat of the Ufords; from whom by Galeottus 
the Willoughbies it deſcended to Peregrine Bertie Martius. 
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age many ſepulchral 


the North-eaſt, and Eaſt, leſs conſiderable; in 


the fields whereof | Ore Spittle-fields, and du 
Y 


for making of Bri 


were found in the + la 
eſſels, Seals, and Urns, 


with Coins in them of Claudius, Nero, Veſpaſian, 


&c. glaſs Vials alſo, and ſmall earthen veſſels, 
wherein was a ſort of liquid Subſtance ; which 
I ſhould im 
wine and milk (us'd by the Romans at the burn- 
ing of their dead,) or of thoſe odoriferous Li- 
quors mention'd by Statius, 


Phariique liquores 
Arſuram lavere comam. 


And precious odours ſprinkled on his hair, 
Prepar'd it for the flames. ; 


This was a place ſet apart by the Romans for 


burning and burying their dead; they being 


oblig'd by the Twelve Tables to carry them 
without the Cities, and to bury them by the 
military highways. [Divers other Roman coins 


and veſſels were found (as Mr. Stow tells us) 


ſham-College, in London. 


belonging to their Sacrifices and Burials, be- 


ſides thoſe above-mention'd. Such as the Coins 


of Trajan and Antoninus Pius, Lamps, Lachryma- 
tories, Patinæ, and veſſels of white earth with 


long necks and handles, which, we may ſuppoſe, 


were the Gutti, uſed in their Sacrifices 7. There 
were many Roman Coins alſo diſcover'd in 
the foundations of Aldgate, when it was rebuilt 
in the year 1607, which were formerly kept in 
the Guild- ball: But many more of all kinds 
ſince the late fire, have been found in the 
foundations of St. Paul's Church, and in the 
making of Fleet-ditch ; which were carefully 


collected by Mr. Jobn Coniers Citizen and Apo- 


thecary of London, and are now, many of them, 


in the poſſeſſion of the ingenious Dr. Wood- 


ward, the preſent Profeſſor of Phyſick in Gre- 
Many Urns and Coins 
have been alſo met with in digging the foun- 


dations of the new buildings in Goodmans-felds ; 


as there ſtill are, in many other places, upon 
the like occaſions z eſpecially in the Suburbs of 


the City.] And thus much of the land ſide of 
- the City. 5 | 


But to the river, that large Borough of South- 
wark before mention'd, on the South-ſide of the 
Thames, is join'd to the City by a bridge ; firſt, 
built on wooden piles, where formerly, inſtead 


of a bridge, they paſs'd the river in a ferry. 


Afterwards, in the reigh of King John, they 
built a new one, of free-ſtone and admirable 


workmanſhip, with nineteen Arches, beſides that 


which makes the * Draw-bridge; and did ſo 
continue it all along with lines of handſome 
buildings like a ſtreet, that it may claim prehe- 
minence over all the bridges in Europe, whether 
in largeneſs, or beauty. 

[This Borough (April 23. 1549. 4 of Ed- 
ward the ſixth) * was purchaſed of the King 


by the Lord- Mayor, Commonalty, and Citi- 


zens of London, and annex'd to their City, 
and erected immediately into a new Ward, 
call'd the Bridge-ward without, and was thence- 
forth eſteemed within the government and cor- 
rection of the Lord-Mayor, and other Officers 
of London, and their Deputies. The inhabi- 
tants were licenſed to enjoy and uſe all ſuch 
Laws and Privileges whatſoever, within their 
Borough and Precincts, as the Citizens of Lon- 
don did within their City. But it was not 
thereby remov'd out of Surrey; as appears by 
the proviſions of the King's. Grant, whereby 
care is taken that the Lord-Mayor ſhould do 
and _ all ſuch things within the Borough, 
.. | PT, 


agine to be either an oblation of 


as other Juſtices might within the County of 

Surrey; and that he, as Eſcheator within the 
Borough and Precincts, ſhould have power to 

dire& Precepts to the Sheriff of Surrey for the 

time being FJ] 

In this Burrough of Southwark, the things that 
have been remarkable, are, a noble Abbey for 
Monks of the Benedictine Order, call'd Ber- 
mondſey, dedicated to our Saviour by Aldwin St. Saviour. 
Child, Citizen of London; and a ſtately houſe 
built by Charles Brandon Duke of Suffolk, Suffolk-houſe, 
which was pulPd down again, after it had been 
for a very little time the delight of its Maſter. 

There ſtill remains the Hoſpital of St. Thomas, St. Thomas's 
repair'd or rather founded by the City of Lon- Hoſpital. 
don; for the lame and infirm; and the Church 
of the Priory of St. Mary (which, becauſe it 

is ſeated over or beyond the Thames, with re- 

ſpeR to the City of London, is call'd St. Mary 

Over rbe; [or is rather derived “ from one, a * Hickes's 
bank, on which it ſtands :) ] founded for Ca- Sar. Gram- 
nons by William Ponte del Arche a Norman: As 

alſo the houſe of the Biſhops of Wincheſter, 

built by William Gifford Biſhop, about the year 

1107. for the uſe of his ſucceſſors; [and now 

turn'd into private Houſes.] From this, along 

the Thames-ſide, there runs weſtward a continu- 

ed- line of houſes, in which compaſs, within 

the memory ＋ of our fathers, there were Publick + So aid, 
Stews, call'd by the Latins Lupanaria (wherein aun. 1607. 
Women proſtituted and ſet to Sale their mo- 

deſty,) becauſe they, like rapaceous She. wolves, 

hale miſerable filly people into their dens. But 

theſe were ſuppreſs'd by King Henry the eighth, 

at a time when England was at the height of 

Luſt and Luxury; though in foreign nations 

they are ſtill continu'd for gain, under the ſpe- 

cious pretence of making proviſion for human 

frailty. But I do not believe that they call'd 

this place The Stews, from theſe Bawdy-houſes, Stews. 
but from the fiſh-ponds here, for the fatting 

of * Pikes and Tench, and taking off their * Lucios. 
muddy fenniſh taſte. Here I have ſeen the 

bellies of Pikes open'd with a knife to ſhew 

their fatneſs, and the gaping wounds preſently 

clos'd by the touch of Tenches, and, by their 
glutinous ſlime, perfectly heal'd up. Among 

theſe buildings, F was a place for Bull-baiting + 1s, C. 
and Bear-baiting, with certain ſeveral Kennels of 

Band- dogs, which || were ſo ſtrong, and+ bit ſo cloſe, Canes cathe- 
that three of them * were able to manage a Bear, f A. 
and four a Lion. So that, what the Poet ſaid + Bite, C. 
formerly of our Dogs, That they could break the * Are, C. 
necks of Bulls is very true; as is alſo, what an- 

other obſerv'd, That they are more fierce and 

eager than thoſe Arcadian ones, ſuppos'd to be 
engender'd of Lions. | 

At what time this Borough was join'd to 
London by a bridge, the City was not only 
enlarg'd, but alſo modell'd into an excellent 
form of Government ; the Citizens being di- 


See more of 
is in Surrey. 


ſtributed into * Bodies or Colleges. The City * Corpora * 


it ſelf was divided into twenty-ſix Wards, and Co/legia. 
the management of all publick concerns put © 4 
into the hands of as many ancient Men (call'd 
in our language, from their age, Aldermen ; 

in Latin, Senatores,) each of whom had the 
government of one Ward. And whereas for- 

merly they had for their chief Magiſtrate a 

Port- reve, i. e. a + Governour of the City, + Præſectus. 
Richard the firſt inſtituted two Bailiſs; inſtead 

of which King John granted them the privilege 

of chooſing a Mayor yearly out of their twelve Mayor. 


principal Companies, and of nominating. two 
Sheriff 


s, the one call'd the King's, and the other 


the City-Sheriff. | 
After this new form of Government was eſta- 
bliſh'd, it is incredible how it grew in public 
= | 5 I and 
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and private Buildings, and is Mill growing 
| (while the reſt of the Cities in England are 
rather decaying.) For, to by the Senate- 
bouſe, call'd Guild-ball, [the great Court of Ju- 
dicature for the City,] built with exquiſite 
beauty by Thomas Knowles, Mayor; and Leaden- 
ball, a large and curious piece of work, built 
by Simon Eire, for a common Garner againſt 
times of dearth: That circuit of Pillars alſo 
(or the middle Janu3,) which the common peo- 
+ Ann. 1607. ple + call the Burſe, but Queen Elizabeth 


1411, 


1445» 


_— nam*d the Royal Exchange, built by Sir Thomas 
Royal % Greſham Knight, for the uſe of Merchants, and 
change, the ornament of the City: ( A magnificent 


Building it is, whether you conſider the ſtru- 

cture it ſelf, or the refort of Merchants from 

all Nations, or the variety of Commodities :) 

and the ſame perſon, being a great admirer of 
Greſham- Learning, - conſecrated a ſpacious houſe that he 
College. had in the City, to the improvement thereof 
and ſettled plentiful Salaries upon ſix Profeſ- 
fors, of Divinity, Law, Phyfick, Aſtronomy, Geo- 
metry and Mufick ; that London might not on- 
ily be, as it were, a Mart of all kinds of Wares, 
but a Treaſury alſo of Arts and Sciences. 
[From whence great Advantage hath likewiſe 
accrued to Natural Knowledge, Antiquities, 
Sc. ſince the erection of the Royal Society; 
together with a publick Repoſitory of all the 
Rarities of Art and Nature : To paſs by the 
three other publick Colleges; namely, Sion- 
College, for the uſe of the Corporation of Lon- 
| don-Miniſters; and the Colleges of Phy/icians 
1 — and Herald, for the uſe and improvement of 

H . 

| the reſpective Sciences, and the Profeſſors of 
them ; all furniſh'd with their ſeveral Libraries 
for the ſeveral ends. The Halls alſo of the 
ſeveral Companies or Fraternities z which are 
like the Houſes of Noblemen; having ſtately 
Courts, and ſpacious Rooms.] To paſs by 
alſo the houſe of the Han/ſe-Company, the con- 
veyance of water into all parts of the City by 
2 under · ground, and the neat little Caſtles 
or the reception of it; together with the new 
Aquedut?, contriv'd “ in the laft age by Peter 
Maurice, a German of great Ingenuity and In- 
duſtry, which, by the help of a wheel with 


$ion-Coll 
Colleges 


® Lately, C. 


little pipes plac'd at a certain depth, brings wa- | 


ter out of the Thames to a great part of the 
City: Beſides theſe, I ſay, it is in all parts fo 
beautified with Churches, and other Religious 

Places, that one would think Religion and 

Piety had made choice of it for their reſi- 

Now, in dence. For it has in it + one hundred twenty- 

ity and Su- one Churches ( a greater number than Rome 
purds, 113; her ſelf can ſhew,) beſides I Hoſpitals [of ſe- 
in Weſtmin. veral kinds; that of St. Bartholomew, and St. 
ſter ; and the Thomas in Southwark, for the cure of the Sick, 
additional Lame, and Infirm ; and Bethtem, for the cure 
built, and in of Perſons who are Lunatick and Diſtracted : 
building. All which are accommodated with able Phy- 
132 & ſicians, Surgeons, Nurſes, and with ample Con- 
8. Banheio. Veniences of every kind, for the effecting of 
; the ſeveral Cures.] Particularly, in that Nar- 


mew. 


St. Thomas. ety of young Boys, call'd Chriſt-Church, this 


Bethlem. City maintains about * one thouſand Orphans, 
. and twelve hundred and forty poor Peopie | 
* G00, C. that live upon Alms, c. [This Hoſpital of 


Ebriſt - Church was founded Avno 1552. by 


King Edward the ſixth; and, in this laſt age | 


(the Fund being uncertain, and depending as 
well upon the caſual Charity both of living 
and dying perſons, as upon its real Eſtate) | 
the number has been augmented and dimi- 
niſh'd in proportion to the increaſe and de- 
creaſe of that ſort of Charity. However, it 
| ſeldom now maintains leſs than one thouſand 


annually, nor is there reaſon to fear they will ever 


have fewer. Here, having run through the 
ſeveral Schools, at fifteen years they are put 
forth to a ſeven-year's Apprenticeſhip ; except 
ſome of the beſt parts, who are ſent to 
the Univerſities, and there alſo are maintdin'd 
for ſeven years: which is the preſent ſtate of 
King Edward's foundation. 


King Charles the ſecond, conſiſting of forty Boys, 
all wearing Badges appropriate to their Inſtitu- 
tion; to be fill'd up ſucceſſively out of ſuch of 
the above-mention*d Children, as have attain'd 
to a competency in fair writing and Latin- 
learning. Thence-forward they are inſtructed in 
the Mathematicks and Art of Navigation, till 
they are ſixteen years of age; at which time 
they are diſpoſed of in a ſeven- year's Appren- 
ticeſhip to the practice of Navigation. Which 
Inſtitution moſt highly charitable in it ſelf, and 
tending to the honour and ſafety of the King- 
dom, as well as the ſecurity and advancement 
of our Trade, was founded the 19" of Auguſt, 
Anno 25 Car. 2.] 

It would be too tedious to enlarge particular- 
ly upon the excellency of the Laws and Conſti- 
tutions of this City; the dignity of its Gover- 
nours the Aldermen, its loyalty =_ obedience 
to Princes, the humanity of the Citizens, the 
ſplendour of its buildings, the many choice 
and excellent Wits it produces; the pleaſure of 


with foreign Plants ; 
appointed Fleet; that incredible treaſure of all 
niſhing Antwerp yearly 
to other places;) and the great Abundance of 
the neceſſities and Conveniencies of human life. 
So that what H. Junius ſays in his Pbilippeis, is 
very true : 


eis opiuſque refertum 
Londinum, & / fas, numeroſo cive ſu- 
perbum, 


Larga ubi fæcundo rerum undat copia cornu. 


London, where circling riches ſtill return, 
Where num'rous tribes the ſtately piles 
_ adorn, 
And willing Plenty ſhakes her fruitful 
horn. a N 


And J. Scaliger, in his Book of Cities: 


„ 


=y 


Urbs animis numeroque potens, & robore 
gentis. 


For number, ſtrength and courage of her 
| Men 
Great London's fam'd. 


Another alſo has theſe Verſes concerning London, 
if you pleaſe to read them: 


Londinum gemino procarrit littore longe 
AEmnld matern# tollens ſua lumina Troy, 
Cleminter ſurgente jugo dum tendit in ortum. 
Urbs perumæna filu, celoque ſoloque beata. 
 Urbs pietate potens, numeroſo ciue ſuperba, 
e Britamorum que digna Britannia 
| ei, | 
Hic nova dbctrinis Lutetia, mercibus Ormus, 
Altera Roma viris, Cryſeu ſecunda metallis. 


Stretch'd on a riſing hill betwixt the 
ſtrands, 


here 


14 


London, her mother Troy's great rival Roe 


To this there has been added another of Mathemas. 
late years, ſtiled the New Royal Foundation of cal-Schodl, 


its * Gardens in the Suburbs, admirably ſtock'd * As, ann. 
its numerous and well- 1607. 


ſorts of Commodities (particularly its * fur- * This ſaid, 
with two hundred — 1607. 
thouſand + woollen Cloths, beſides what it ſends | ancerum. 


Marriage of 
Tame and . 
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And tides of Men the ſpacious Streets 0're- 
flow. x 

London ! the mighty Image of our Iſle, 

That we Great- — of itſelf may ſtile. 

Where Conſe, Paris, Rome, and Ormus 
ield, . 

In Merals Learning, People, Wealth ex- 


Henry of Huntingdon alſo in the time of King 
Stephen, writes thus in commendation of Lon- 
don : 


This & in noſftros dives Londonia verſus, 
Quæ nos immemores non ſinis eſſe tui. 
Quando tuas arces, tua mania mente retracto, 
Qua vidi, videor cuntta videre mibi. 
Fama loquax & nata loqui, moritura fi- 
lendo, 


Laudibus erubuit fingere falſa tuis. 
And thou, rich London, ſhalt my Verſe 


| adorn, 
Thou in my joyful mind art ever born. 
When e're thy lofty Towers, thy ſtately 


Wall, 

And all thy glories my glad thoughts re- 

call, 

My raviſh'd ſoul ſtill ſwells with full de- 
light, | | 

And Nl my abſent eyes admire the grateful 
ſight. | 

Fame, that's all tongue, and would, if ſilent, 
die, | 

Of thee her greateſt Theme nor dares nor 
needs to lie. 

: And another in a Poetical vein, penn'd this: 


Heæc Urbs illa potens, cui tres tria dona mini- 
ſtrant | 

Bacchus, Apollo, Ceres, pocula, carmen, 
ador | 


Hee Urbs illa potens, quam Juno, Minerva, 
Diana | ; 
Mercibus, arce, feris, ditat, adornat, alit. 


A place where Ceres, Phæbus, Bacchus join 

Their three great gifts, Corn, Poetry, and 
Wine. 

Which Pallas, Juno, and chaſte hunting Maid, 

With buildings, goods, and beaſts, adorn, en- 

| rich, and feed. 


But my friend the famous Jobn Jobnſton of Aber- 
deen, Profeſſor of Divinity in the Royal Uni- 
verſity of St. Andrew's, has manag'd the ſubject 
more ſoberly : 


Urbs Auguſta, cui calumque, ſolumque, ſalum- 
_. 
Cuigue favent cunctis cuntta elementa bonis. 
Mitius baud uſquam calum eft, uberrima 
Tellus | 
Fundit inexhanſti germina Leta- ſoli. 
Et pater Oceanus Tamiſino gurgite miſtus, 
Convebit immenſas totius orbis opes. 
Regali cultu ſedes clariſſima Regum, 
Gentis præſidium, cor, anima, atque oculus, 
Gens antiqua, potens virtute & robore belli, 
Artium & omuigeniim nobilitata opibus. 
Singula contemplare animo, attentuſque tuere, 
Aut Orbem aut Orbis dixeris eſſe caput. 
+ ; 


| 


| the middle of this Chace, + are ftill * the ruins 4 


Renown'd Auguſta, that ſea, earth, and ky, 
And all the various elements ſupply : : 
No peaceful climate breathes a ſofter air, 

No 1 grounds with happier plenty 


Old Ocean with great Thames his eldeſt - 


On, | 
Makes all the riches of the World her own, 
The ever famous ſeat of Britain's Prince, 
The Nation's Eye, Heart, Spirit and De- 
fence. 
The Men for ancient Valour ever known, 
No Arts and Riches gain them leſs renown. - 
In ſhort, when all her Glories are ſur-) 
vey'd, - 
It * with Wonder ſtill at laſt 
aid, | 
She makes a World her ſelf, or is the 
World's great head, 


But theſe matters, with others of the ſame 
kind, are handled more at large, and with greater 
accuracy, by Jobn Stew, a Citizen of London 
and a famous Chorographer, in his Survey of 


| London + lately publiſh'd: [a new Edition of + So ſaid, 


which Work being ſpeedily expected, it. is need- ann 1605. 
leſs to enlarge further upon the vaſt Improve- 
ments in Buildings, Ornaments, &c. all which 
will be very particularly ſet forth and enume- 
rated in that Work.] And fo I will take leave 
of my dear native place, after I have obſery'd, 
that the Latitude of it is 51 Degrees, 34 32, as the 
Minutes; and the Longitude 23 Degrees, and moderns ſay. 
25 Minutes: || Fidicula, of the nature of Yenus | Orphone's | 
and Mercury, is the Topick Star, which glances harp. 
upon the Horizon, but never -ſets; and the 
Dragon's-head is look d upon by Aſtrologers as 
the Vertical. 

The Thames leaving London, waters Red- Redclif. 
cliff, a neat little Town, inhabited by Sea- men, | 
and fo call'd from the redcliff. [In the Fields gee Spirule- 
adjoyning to this Place, were found two Cof- Alu. 
fins, one of Stone, another of Lead, in which 
was the body of a Woman, with a Cupid of 
white ſtone ftanding at her breaſt; at the 
right and left hand, two ivory Scepters, and 
at. head and feet two large Urns, with others 
of leſs ſize. There were alſo many large Veſ- 
ſels of Glaſs, all full of white Liquor.] Next, 
after a great winding, it receives the river Lea, 
the Eaſtern bound of this County, which yet 
has nothing upon it belonging to this Shire, 
that is worth the notice; [(fave that the Hun- 
dred of Oſſulſton, of which it is alſo the bound 
to the Eaſt, gives the title of Baron to the 
Right Honourable Charles Earl of Tankerville 
in Normandy.) ] For Adelmion has nothing Edmonton. 
remarkable but the name, being deriv'd from 
Nobility: nor Waltham, but a Croſs built by Waltham- 
| King Edward the firſt for the funeral pomp Crols. 
of his wife Queen Eleanor, from which it has 
the additional name. Only, there is Enfield, a Enfield. 
Royal Seat, built by Thomas Lovel (Knight of 
the Garter, and Privy-Councellor to King Hen- 
ry the ſeventh) as one may gather from the 
Arms. Near which, is a place, cloath'd with 
green trees, and famous for Deer hunting, Eu- Erfietd- 
Feld- chace; formerly the poſſeſſion of the Mag- Chace. 
navils Earls of Eſſex, then of the Bobuns their 
Succeſſors; but now it belongs to the Duehy 
of Lancaſter, ever ſince Henry the fourth, King 
of England, marry'd a Daughter and Co-heir 
of the laſt Humfrey Bobun. And, almoſt in 
Ann. 1607. 
of an ancient houſe, which the common People Rudera. 
from tradition affirm to have belong'd to the 


| Magnavoils Earls of Eſſex. 
| Towards 
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Bizantine 
Coins. 


Farls of Mid- [Sir Lionel Cranfield, Kt. Merchant of London, 


M illiam; of whom James and Lionel ſucceeded 


to K. Charles the 2d, and Knight of the Garter |: 


Ann, 1607, In this County, without the City, there * are 
about 73 Pariſhes ,, within the City, Liberties 

＋ Now, 1 14, and Suburbs, T 221. 

beides Wel. 

minſter ; and — . 

in the whole 

County and More rare Plants growing wild in Middleſex, 

Ci * communicated by Mr. James Petiver. 

newly built, Filicula ſaxatilis ramoſa maritima noſtras 

and in build- 


Quercus & aliarum arborum J. EB. Miſſeltoe. On 
. ſome trees at Clarendon-houſe, St. James s. 


' * by the old Charters of Edward the 
| nfeſſor) w 


bout this City frequently, as on London-wall between 
Cripplegate and Biſbopſgate, ihe Charter-bouſe, &c. | 
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Towards the north-bounds of Midadleſex, a 
Military way of the Romans, commonly called 
Watlingſtreet, enters this County: coming 
ſtraight ng from the old Verulam to London, 
over Hamſted-heath (from which one has a cu- 
rious pr of a mõſt beautiful City, and a 
moſt pleaſant Country:) Not the Road which 
lies no through Highgate, for that (as is be- 
fore obſerv'd ) was open'd only about + four 
hundred years ago by permiſſion of the Biſhop 
of London; but that more ancient way (as 


hich run along near 
Antiqu 


th, a 


Edgewor 
lace of no ity; ſo on to Hendon, 


which Archbiſhop Dunſtan (a Man. born for , 
22 the Intereſt of Monkery) purchas'd | 


or a few Bizantine pieces of Gold, and gave to 
the Monks of St. Peter in Weſtminſter. Theſe 
Bizantini aurei were Imperial Money coin'd 
at Bizantium or Conſtantinople by the Grecian 
Emperors ; but what the value of them was, 
I know. not. There. 1s alſo a ſort of Silver- 
money, call'd fimply Bizantis and Bizantini, 
which (as I have obſerved here and there in 
ancient Records) were valu'd at two Shillings. 
But leaving: thoſe matters to the ſearch of others, 
I will go forward; on the Journey I have begun. 


having for his great Abilities been firſt made Ma- 
fer of the Requeſts, then of the great Wardrobe, and 
after of the Wards, and at laſt Privy Counſellor 
upon the 19th of Fuly 19. Jac. 1. was advan- 
ced to the degree of a Baron of this Realm, 
by the title of Lord Cranfield. of Cranfield in 
Bedfordſhire, and to the Office and Dignity 
of Lord High Treaſurer of England : and by 
Letters Patents bearing date Sept. 2. 1622. 
20 Jac. 1. to the Earldom of Middleſex, Who 


by bis ſecond wife Arne, daughter to James 
Bret of Howbey in the County of Leicefter, Eſq; 


had iſſue four Sons; James, Edward, Lionel, and 


him in the Honour; but both dying without 
iſſue, this Title deſcended to his eldeſt daugh- 
ter Frances, married to Richard Earl of Dorſet, 
and her iſſue; and was accordingly enjoyed by 
the Right Honourable Charles Earl of Dorſet and 
Middleſex, Lord Chamberlain of the Houſhold 


as it is at preſent, by the Right Honourable 
Lionel Cranfield Sackville, his ſon and heir.] 


Raii Hynopſ. & Hiſt. Plant. Small branch'd Stone 
fern. On many old walls in and about London, as 
the Savoy, Weſtminſter, Royal Garden, &c. 

Fungus ſpongioſus niger reticulatus, dolio- 
lis vinoſis adnaſcens Raii ſynopſ. Mr. 4 
2 Muſbroom. In moſt vaults ſticking to the 
Wine-caſes. Fo 

Eruca ſylveſtris Ger. ſylv. vulgatior Park. ma- 
jor lutea caule aſpero C. B. tenuifolia peren- 
nis, fl. luteo J. B. Wild Rocket. On old walls a- 


fully. 


Viſcum. Ger. vulgare Park. baccis albis C. B. 


Naſturtium aquaticum amarum Park. majus 
& amarum C. B. Naſturtium aq. fl. majore ela- 


” 


& . 15. My. Doody's netted Crow- 
2 e. ditches about Weſtminſter and Houn- 


thus Rai 2 tte Creſſes. On the 1bames-bank 

between Peterborougb-houſe and Chelſey. *. | 
Conferva reticulata Rai Hiſt: Plant. append. 

182. | 


Batdarid major Roſea Part. 1222, lappa Ro · 
ſea C. B. prodr. 102 Roſe- Burdock. 'This. variety 
(which Caſpar Bauhine avers 10 be found frequient- 
ly about Leipfick) I have obſerved near the 7 bames, 
between Weſtminſter and Chelſey. 8450 

Juncul caule triangulari Merr. Pin. 67. The 
three-corner'd Bulruſh. In the Thames, between Pe- 
terborougb-houſe and the Horſe-ferry, Weſtmin- 


— 


er. e F 
Cyperus roturidus litoreus inodorus. .F. B. 
rotundus inodorus Anglicus C. B. rotundus lito- 
reus Ger. rotundus litoreus inodorus Anglicus 
Park. Round-rooted Baſtard Cyperus. 

Sagitta aquatica omnium minima Raii yo. 
append. 242. The leaſt Arrow-head, Obſerved by 
that moſt curious Botaniſt Dr. Plukenet te grow with 


tbe two laſt. af 
fragilis foliis longiſſimis utrin- 


—— 


Salix minima | 
que viridibus non ſerratis Raii Hnopſ. append. 
238. Dr. Sherard's Green Ofier. Amongſt the 
Willows on the Thames-fede, between .W:ſtminſter 
and Cbelſe. | 

Salix folio Amygdalino utrinque aurito cor- 
ticum abjiciens Raii Hnopſ. 216. Almond-leav'd 
Willow that caſts its bark, Found with the 
laſt. | 

Perſicaria 
ing Arſmart. 

Trifolium pumilum ſupinum floſculis . longis 
albis Phyt. Brit. Raii fynopſ. 133. Dwarf- 
Trefoil, with long white flowers hiding its ſeed under- 


ground. See Eſſex. „ g: 3 
uis Ornithopodii noſtras Raii 


Trifolium ſili 

136. N | -: -: 1:44 
i nobile ſeu odoratius C. F. 
Scveet . ſcented creeping Camomile. Theſe four laſt 
Plants I - have often found in Tutile-fields, Weſt- 
minſter. | 

Chamæmelum fl. nudo Raii fynopſ. 57. Na- 
ted flower d Camomile. This alſo is ſaid lo be found 
with the other. 5 

Gramen Dactylon latiore folio C. B. Iſchæ- 
mon ſylv. latiore folio Park. Cocks-foot graſs. 

Gramen Paniceum ſpicà aſpera C. B. Rougb- 
ear d Panick-graſs. Both theſe have been found 
upon the Thames-bank about the Neat-houſes ; as 
alſo the | + ne 

Bardana ſeu Lappa major capitulis minus to- 
mentoſis Raii ſynopſ. 245. which Mr. Doody bas 
very well obſerved to be far different from that in 
Gardens, for which it bas been taken. . | 

Conyza annua, acris, alba, Linariz foliis. 
Boccon. rarior. plant. deſc. Boccones white flower'd 
ig Fleabane. In many barren places about Lon- 

u. 

Argemone laciniato folio capitulo hiſpido 
longiore. Raii ſyn. 122. Long rougb- headed baſtard 
Pes. : 

K ä laciniato folio capitulo hiſpido ro- 
tundiore Raii hn. 122. Round rougb- headed ba- 


» 


puſilla repens Gex. Park. Small creep- 


ard Poppo. 


Argemone capitulo longiore glabra Moriſor. 
Smootb-beaded baſtard Poppey. All tbeſe Arge- 
mones are found about Cbelſey, in Corn-fields and 
elſewhere. fb ILL e 30 

Eryſinum latifolium Neapolitanum Park. 
| Smooth" or broad. leav' d hedge-muſtard. After the 
great fire in London, in the years 1667, and 1668. 
it came up abundantly among the rubbiſh in the 
ruins, and grows now plentifully on the Lord Cheney s 
wall at Chelſey, and in ſeveral other places near 


London. | . 
Hieracium 
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Hieracium Caſtorei odore Monſpelienſium 
| Raii fyn. 43. Rough hawk-weed ſmelling like Ca- 
for. This My. Doody (Maſter of the Company of 
Apothecaries Phyfick-Garden) informs me be hath 
found about Chelſey. | 

Gramen Arundinaceum aquaticum panicula 
Avenacei Raii ſyn. Mr. Doody's Water-reed graſs 
with an oat-like pannicle. Firſt obſerved by him on 
the banks of the river Thames between London and 
Chelſey. . 

Muſcus trichoides minus, foliis ad caulem 
convolutis capitulis ſubrotundis reflexis Raii 
fn. append. 244. Mr. Doody's Goldilocks, with 
leaves growing like a bulbous root, On ſome walls 
2 Chelſey, and in ſeveral Gardens about Lon- 

u. 

Dipſacus minor ſeu virga paſtoris Ger. ſyl- 
veſtris capitulo minore, vel virga paſtoris minor 
C. B. virga paſtoris Park. paſtoris vulg. J. B. 
Small wild T eaſel or Shepherd's Rod. 

VGBGramen paniceum ſpica diviſa C. B. panicum 
vulgare Ger. ſylveſtre herbariorum Park. Panick- 
graſs with a divided ſpike. 
 Gramen avenaceum glabrum panicula e ſpicis 
raris ſtrigoſis compoſita, ariſtis tenuiſſimis Rat! 
fn. Mr. Doody's Oat-graſs with hairy awns. 1 
have obſerved theſe three laſt about the moat which 
encompaſſes the ſeat of the Right Reverend the Biſhop 
of London at Fulham. 

Nymphea lutea Ger. J. B. major lutea C. B. 
Park. J be greater Water-lily with a yellow flower. 
In the aforeſaid moat near the garden-gate. 

Cardamine impatiens, vulgo Sium minus im- 


patiens Ger. minimum Noli me tangere dictum, 


ſive impatiens Naſturtii ſylveſtris folio Park. 
Inpatient Ladies-ſmock. On the moal-fides near the 
laſt. | 

Acorus verus ſive Calamus officinarum Park, 
The ſweet-ſmelling Flag or Calamus. This Mr. 
Doody hath obſerved about the ſaid moat. 

Ranunculus hirſutus annuus flore minimo 
Raii ſyn. 86. Field-Crowfoot with a very ſmall 
flower. 

Turritis Ger. vulgatior J. B. Park. Braſſica 
ſylveſtris foliis integris & hiſpidis C. B. Tower- 
Muſtard. This, with the foregoing Plant, Mr. 
Docdy hath obſerved in a lane near Thiſileworth. 

Gramen Avenaceum glabrum pannicula pur- 
puro-argentea ſplendente Raii Hiſt. Plant. 1909. 
Hnopſ. 192. Mr. Doody's Oat-graſs with purpliſh 
ſhining pannicles. In the paſtures about the Earl of 
Cardigans at Twiltenham. 

Armeriæ ſpecies flore ſummo caule ſingulari 
Raii ſyn. 242. The ſingle flow'ring Pink. In the 
Park at Hampton-Court. | 

Millefolium aquaticum pennatum ſpicatum 
C. B. Park. pennat. aq. F. B. Feathered water 
Milfoil. This I have found in the Canal at Hamp- 
ton-Court, as alſo in a flow running rivulet near 
Poplar. © 

Millegrana minima Ger. fig. 567. minima ſeu 
Herniaria minor Park. Polygonum minimum 
ſeu millegrana minima C. B. The leaſt Rupiure- 
wort, or All-ſeed. On Hounflow-heath. 

Muſcus paluſtris gracilis ſummo ramoſus par- 
vus ſtellaris C. B. & Phytographia L. Plukeneti: 
Tab. 47. Fig. 6. Small upright Bog-moſs, with 
ſtarry tops. In the bogs on Hounſlow-heath. 

Sium alterum Oluſatri facie Ger. Fig. 256. 
majus alterum anguſtifolium Park. Fig. 1241. 
Erucz folio C. B. Cicuta aquatica Geſneri FJ. B. 


Long-leav'd water- Hemlock. In a ſhallow pool of | 


water on Hounſlow-heath by the road-fide, near 
the Town, and in ſome pools of water at Thiſtle- 
worth. | 1 

Sium minimum Raii hiſt. Plant. 444. ſyn. 67. 


Vor. I. 


Slow-heath. | a 

Potamogiton aquis immerſum, folio pellucido 
lato, oblongo acuto Rai /yn. an Pot. foliis an- 
guſtis ſplendentibus C. B.? longis acutis foliis 


great Pondweed with pellucid leaves. In many places 
in the Thames between Fulbam and Hampton- 
Gags, i; | RY 

Carduus Marie hirſutus non maculatus Phyt. 
Brit. Leucographus hirſutus capitulo minore Mo- 
riſon. Ladies-Thiſtle without ſpots. On the bank 
of the New. River between the two roads from Lon- 
don to Mington. 


Potamogiton perfoliatum Raii fn. 34. foliis 


Perfohate Pondweed. 


Potamogiton puſillum, gramineo folio, caule 
tereti Rai biſt, Plant. 190. fin. 35. Small graſs- 
leav'd Pondwecd. This, with the laſt, grows plenti- 
fully in the New-river-bead. 

Potamogiton affinis graminifolia aquatica Raii 
hift. Plant. 190. & ſyn. Water-graſs with ſmall 


' Crooked cods. IT found this plentifully in a ſmall pond 
| on the Eaſt-fide of — * 8 

Gramen panniculatum aquaticum minus Rait 
Hnopſ. 186. Miliaceum fluitans ſuavis ſaporis 
D. Merret Pin. caninum ſupinum panniculatum 
dulce C. B. J. B. The leſſer water-graſs with fine 
pannicles. Or rather (as Mr. Doody ftiles it) Liguo- 
rice-graſs, which taſte it exatily reſembles. On the 
New river bank behind [ſlington, and in many muddy 
ponds about London plentifully. 

Adiantum album Tab, Ruta muraria C. B. 
J. B. Ger. Muraria, ſeu ſalvia Vitæ Park. Hg. 
1050. White Maiden-bair, Wall- Rue, or Tent- 
wort. On an old ſtone Conduit between Mington and 
Fack-Straw's Caſtle. | 

Radix cava minima viridi flore Ger. Ranun- 
culus nemoroſus Moſchatella dictus Park. Tuberous 
Moſcatell. 

Vinca pervinca Officinarum minor Ger. vulgarig 
Park. clematis Dapnoides minor F. B. C. B. 
Small Periwincle. 7 his, and the laſt, grow on the 
Moat-fide as you enter into Fack-Straw*s Caſtle. 

Xyris Ger. ſeu ſpatula fætida Park. Xyris 1 
ſeu Gladiolus enden C. B. Stinking Gladdon or 
Gladwyn. On Jack Straus Caſtle, and in a hedge 
near it. | | 

Cardamine impatiens altera hirſutior Raii fyn. 
114. Syſymbrium Cardamine hirſutum minus fl. 
albo F. B. The leſſer hairy impatient Cuckow-flower, 
or Ladies-ſmock. On the New-river banks between 
Canberry-houſe and Newington in many places. 

Tormentilla reptans alata foliis profundius 
ſerratis D. Plot. Hiſt. nat. Oxon. Creeping Tormen- 
til with deeply indented leaves. In a ditch between 
the Boarded-river and Iſlington road. | 


C. B. Cyperus ſeu Pſeudo-Cyperus ſpica brevi 
pendula Park. Pſeudo-Cyperus Ger. Baſtard 
Cyperus with ſhort pendulous ſpikes. In the ſame place 
with the laſt. ; | | 

Stellaria puſilla paluſtris repens tetraſpermos. 
Lenticula aq. bifolia Neapolitana Park. Fig. 
1293. Raii hiſt. Plant. 1852. Small creeping Mark. 
Star-wort. This I found in ſome moiſt writts in a 
wood near the Boarded river. But the firſt diſcovery 
of it to be a native of England, we owe to that 
ingenious Phyſician and expert Botaniſt Dr. Hans 
Sloan, who found it in a Bog on Putney- Heath, 

Alnus nigra baccifera J. B. C. B. nigra ſive 
Frangula Ger. Frangula ſeu Alnus nigra baccifera. 
Park. The black-berry bearing Alder. This, with 


the following, grows plentifully in a wood againſt the 
| Boarded-river, 


« 


- K SGtamen 


be leaſt water-Parſnep. In ſeveral ponds on Houn- 


Ger. ? fontalis lucens major J. B. ? Long lead d 


latis ſplendentibus C. B. Pot. 3. Dodonet Ger. 


Gramen Cyperoides ſpica pendula breviore 


4 


* . 
= . 


"TRINOBANTES 


Stramen Tundinaccum panicula ſpadicea molli 


majus C. B. Gramen tomentoſum arundinaceum 
Ger. Reed-graſi, with @ pappoſe pannicle. _ 
© Gramen Cyperoides polyſtachion flavicans, 
jcis brevibus, prope ſummitatem caulis Rgii ſyn. 
195. Mr. Ray's yellowiſh Cyperus-graſs with. fort 
A C 


es 

4 ides ſylvarum tenuius ſpicatum 
Park. Slender-car'd wood Cyperns-graſs. 

| Gramen Cyperoides "2g e pluribus ſpicis bre- 
vibus mollibus compolita Raii fn. Mr. Ray's 
round clufter-beaded Teer 

Sambucus aquatilis ſeu paluſtris Ger. aq. fl. 
ſimplicis C. B. Water-Elder. In the ſame wood, 
but ſparinghy 3 

Myoſurus, J. B. cauda muris Ger. Holoſteo 
affinis cauda muris C. B. Mouſe-tail. This (with 
the next) I found in a floughy lane near the Devil s. 
houſe going to Hornſey. 
lantaginella paluſtris C. B. Plan 
tica minima Park. Chickweed with Water-plantain 


leaves. | 
atyphyllos Raii ſyn. 237. 


* 
* 


Muſcus muralis pl 
Broad. leav d 


that City, the which I bave this year found on a 
brick- wall on the right hand as ſoon as you enter into 
Horuſey town from London. TT 

Bardana minor Ger. lappa minor, Xanthium 
Dioſcoridis C. B. The leſſer Burdock. This I ob- 


ſerved in the road. ſide near the Bridge at Newing- 
7 


 Cynogloffum minus folio virenti Ger. ſemper 
virens C. B. Park. The leſſer green-leav'd Hound's 
7 In a hedge facing the road on Stamford- 

Il between Newington and Tottenham. 


Cruciata Ger. vulgaris Park. hirſuta C. B. 


Gallium latifolium Cruciata quibuſdam fl. luteo 
J. B. Creſſwert or Mygweed. In Hampſted Church- 


yard. | 
Alſine tetrapetalos Caryophylloides, quibuſdam 
Holoſteum minimum Raii fin. 145. The leaſt 
Stich- wort. On Hampſted-heath plentifully, 


Filix florida ſeu Oſmunda Regalis Ger. Oſmund 


Royal or flowering Fern. Towards the north fide of 


the beath, and in @ ditch near it, the 
Lichen petreus cauliculo calceato C. B. Small 


Liverwort with crumpled leaves. With the 


Gramen Cyperoides ſpicis brevibus congeſtis 
folio molli Rai Hiſt. 1910. Mr. Deody's ſhort- 
beaded Cyperusegraſs. Aud 
Nos folis folio rotundo J. B. C. B. Ger. 
Park. Romud-leav'd Ros. ſalis, or Sun-dew. In the 


5 | | 

Muſchus trichoides medius capitulis ſphæricis 
Raii in u. 243. Mr. Daody's Goldilocks 
with round beads. 

Miuſcus trichoides foliis capillaceis capitulis mi- 
noribus Raii 2 243. Mr. Doach' s fine - leaved 
Golditocks wit beads. 

Muſcus trichoides minor capitulis longiſſi- 
mis Raii ſyn. 243. Mr. Doody's ſmall Goldilocks 
with very long and ſlender beads. Theſe three laſt, 
that moſt indefatigable Botaniſ firſs diſcovered on 
4 ditch-bank leading from Mother Huff s towards 
Hampfted. | 

ufcus trichoides minor capitulis perexiguis 
per Microſcopium Botro referens. Dare 
clufter-beaded Goldilocks. This is a ſingular Moſs, 
its reugh Bead. ie it from am yet diſco- 
vered. I found it in the lane gon y 
Huff 10 Highgate, but it was firſt diſcovered by Mr. 
Dare in a lane beyond Putney-heath. I bave alſo 


lately receiv'd it ſrom my ingenious friend Mr. T. Pool, 


tago aqua- 


Broa 5 This My. Bobart, the Botanict 
| Profeſſor of Oxford, ſhewed me on many walls about 


— —— — 
4 Mercer at Nottingham, who gatber d it near that 
toon. | | 

Filix mas non ramoſa pipnulis latis auriculatis 
ſpinoſis Ger. 1130. Prickly, auniculate male Hern. 
This, with the following, is found in the waods about 
3 and Ham gil ed. 

Filix mas non ramoſa pinnulis anguſtis raris 
profunde dentatis Ger. 1130. Aale Fern with 
thin-ſet deeply indented leaves. | 

Filix mas ramoſa pinnulis dentatis Ger. 2129. 
Great-branch'd Fern with indented leaves. | 

_ Alfipe longifolia yliginoſis proveniens locis 
J. B. Laong-leav'd water Chickweed. 
Alfine Plantaginis folio F. B. Plantain-leav'd 
Chickweed. | | 
* ſylveſtre vulgare Park. Common Tway- 
e. 

Cyperus gramineus FG B. gramineus Miliaceus 
Ger. Fig. 30. Millet Cyperus-grafs. | 

Equifetum omnium minimum tenuifolium 
Park. Fig. 1201. ſylvaticum Ger. 1114. Wood 
Horſe-tail. Theſe five laſt are found in the moiſteſt 


places in the aboveſaid woods ; the following in the 
drier parts. 
Aſtragalus ſylvaticus Ger. Mead: peaſe. 
Androſemum vulgare Park. Yutſan, or Park- 
Teaves. | 
Anagallis lutea Ger. Yellow Pimpernel. 
Gramen Avenaceum rariore gluma ſpicatum 
Park. Fig. 1151. Wood Oat-grafs. 


" Gramen Cyperoides ſpica pendula longiore 


Park. Cyperus-graſs with long pendulous heads. 

Gramen Cyperoides ſpicatum minimum ſpica 
divulſa aculeata Raii Hu. Tall prickly-beaded 
ſpiked Cyperus-graſs. | 

Gramen nemoroſum hirſutum latifolium maxi- 
mum Rai: fyn. Great broad leav'd bairy MWood- 
graſs. 

Hieracium fruticoſum latifolium hirſutum C. B. 
Park. Buſhy Hawkweed with broad rough leaves. 

Hieracium fruticoſum anguſtifolium majus C. B. 
Park. Narrow-leav'd buſhy Hawkweed. 
Juncellus omnium minimus, Chameſchoenus 
Ad. Lob. The leaſt Ruſh. 25 

Lilium convallium Ger. fl. albo Park. Lily of 
the Valley, or May-Lily. 

Sorbus ſylveſtris ſeu Fraxinus bubula Ger. The 
Quicken-tree. ; f 

Sorbus torminalis Ger, The common wild Ser- 
vice, or Sarb. | 

Vaccinia nigra Ger. Black Whorts, Whortle- 
berries, or Bilberries. 

Aparine minima Raii hu. Mr. Sherard's leaſt 
Clivers. Firſt diſcaver d by that compleat Botaniſt 
on a wall at Hackney. 

Carduus ſtellatus Ger. Star- Thiſtle. In ſome 
barren fields near White-chapel. 

Carum ſeu Careum Ger. Caraways. This 1 
have more than once found about London. 

Chondrilla viſcoſa humilis C. B. Ger. Park. 
The leaſt wild Lettice. In a laue againſt Pancras- 
Church near Londen. | 

Eruca aquatica Ger. Park. Water- Rocket. In a 
ditch in the road between White-chapel and Mile-end. 

Lapathum pulchrum Bononienfe ſinuatum 
J. B. Fiddle Dock. In Bunbill and Moorfields plen- 
tifully. | mp 

1 mas & fœmina Ger. French Mer- 
cury. This, tbaugb à ſcarce Plaut wild in England, 
yet grows ſpontaneouſly in maſt Gardens in and about 

n 


om Mot ber Londo 


U mus folio latiſſimo ſcabro Ger. latiore folio 


% | Park. The Wych-haſel, or broad-leav'd Elm. 1 


bave ſeen large trees of this at Hoxton near London. 
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part of the Trinobantes, . 


the Saxons who poſſeſs'd it, ere. we, 


and Garr-ver-nicne ; [ and ( ther 
with Middleſex and part of Hart- 
fordſhire,) Capr-veaxna-nuc 3] the Normans, Ex- 
Feſa; and commonly, Eſer; is a Country of 
great breadth, very fruitful, and abounding in 
Saffron; well ſtor'd with wood, and exceeding 
rich. On one ſide, the Sea, on the other the 
Rivers well ſtock'd with Fiſh, do, as it were en 
compaſs the County, [and make it a kind of Pen- 
inſula,] and plentifully ſerve it with their ſeveral 
accommodations. To the North, the river Stour 
divides it from Suffolk; on the Eaſt the Sea comes 
up to it; on the South the river Thames (now : 
encreas'd to a vaſt bigneſs) ſeparates it from Rent; 
as on the Weſt, the little river Lzy feparates it 
river. from Middleſex; and the Stort or leſſer Stour | 
(which runs into the Ley,) from Hartfordſbire. 
[As to Viſcountile Juriſdiction, it ſeems formerly 
to have been annex d to Hertfordſhire ; for in the 
8 of Edward the third, John de Cop ſhall was 
Sheriff of both: about which time alſo, one E. 
cheator diſcharg'd the office in both.] In deſcrib- 
ing this County, I ſhall uſe my former method, 
and firſt obſerve what is moſt worthy our notice 
upon the Ley and the Thames, and then proceed 
to the parts that lie inward, and thoſe that border 
upon the Sea. : 
Near the Lo, in Saxon tiven, is a Chace of 
50 ſaid, vaſt extent, and full of game (the Þ largeſt and 
g. 1607. fatteſt deer in the kingdom) called heretofore, 
-Foreſt. by way of eminence, bo Foreſt of Eſſex, | (as 
reaching through this County to the Sea, as 

- appears by Edward the 


8 Confeſſor's Gift to 
I Effex. one Randolph Pepertin; and ſtill thruſting out 
it ſelf into a great many Hundreds.)] It is 
altham- now call'd Waltham - Foreſt, from the Town 
reſt. Waltham, in Saxon CUeatvham, i. e. a dwelling 
in the woods. This Town is ſeated on the 

Ley (where the ſtream, being divided, encloſes | 

| ſeveral little Iſlands,) and is not very ancient. 

For in the later times of the Saxans, one To- 

x vius, a Man of great wealth and authority, and 
Stallerus, ® Standard-bearer to the King (as we read in a 
e. Vexil- private Hiſtory of the place,) by reaſon of the 
abundance of Deer, built the Town, and peopled it 
with fixty-/ix men. After his death, his ſon A- 
thelſtan ſoon ſquander'd away the eſtate: and 
Edward the Confeſſor beſtow'd this Village on 

Valtham- Harold ſon to Earl Godwin; who built a Mo- 
bbey. naſtery here, in which himſelf was inter'd. For 
having poſſeſs'd himſelf of the Crown (through 

his own ambition, and the inadvertency of 
others;) he rais'd this Structure in honour of 

the Holy Croſs. Here he ſolemnly made his 

Vows for ſucceſs againft the Normans ; and, 

being preſently after ſlain by them in battle, 

his mother obtain'd his body of the enemy by 

the moſt ſubmiſſive intreaties, and de 


poſited it 
in the ſame place. It has been honoured 
with the title of Baron in the Lord Edward 


ron Deny. Deny, ſummon'd to Parliament by King James 


+ Is, C. 


pt- hall. [the firſt.] Above this, ſtands Copt- hall, which 
. being built upon a riſing hill, is ſeen at a great 


_—_— . „ 
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diſtance; formerly the ſeat of the Fitz-Auchers, | 
and + . of Sir Thomas Heneage, =D + Lately, C. 
who brought it to great perfection. On 'this 
river, without doubt, was the old Daroli- 
tum of Antoninus; but it is beyond my fkill to 
determine the exact place: for (to ſpeak: ones 
for all) the ancient Places of this County are {6 © 
{ſtrangely obſcure and- ponzling, that I, who u 
other parts may pretend to have made ſome di 
coveries, ruſt here freely own my ſelf in 
dark (a). But were I to gueſs in this matter, 
the place I ſhould pitch upon, is Leiton, which Leiton. 
{till retains the ancient appellation, fignifying ' + 
Town upon the Ley, as Durolitum is in Britiſh Durolitum. 
the water of Ley. It is at preſent a little ſcatter- 
ing Village ſome v. miles from London; far 
which number, chro' the negligence of tranſcrib- 
es, XV. hath crept into the Itinerary. *[ OH e 
Ward in Zyyton-pariſh is ſtill called Leyton: ſtone, Leyton · None. 
which anſwers the old Roman way of expreſſing 
miles by Stones, and may be fome confirmation 
of the ing oonjecture, that for v. lapidem, 
is falſly read in the Itinerary xv. lapidem. And 
the Roman Antiquities found here, argue it o 
have been a Roman ſtation. For of late year 
there hath been a large Urn reſembling a x 
cream-pot, taken up in the Church- yard here, 
with ſome aſhes and coals ſticking to the ſides 
of it. And between this Town and Stratford. 
Langton, near Ruckols or Racłbolt- ball, the ſeat Ruckholt- 
of Sir William Hicks, Knight and Bafonet, an ball. 
the South-ſide of a lane call'd Blind-lane (which Blind-lane. 
was the ancient High-way that led out of Er 
through Old-ford to London,) abundance @ 
theſe Urns of ſeveral ſizes, figures, and moulds 
have been taken up by the Gravel-di there, - 
within two or three foot of the ſurface of 
the Earth. In ſome of theſe pots, are aſhes; 
and in ſome, divers ſmall pieces and livers f 
bones, which have not been quite conſum'd in 
the Funeral fires. And within this piece of land, 
are not only found the remains of burnt bodies; 
but coffins and bones have been met with, as 
well as pots; and among the reſt, a chin- bone 
of a very great bigneſs, much exceeding that 
of an ordinary man. In the ſame place was 
dug- up a ſmall brazen figure, reſembling a a 
man.] That here was formerly a paſſage over 
the nver, the fore-mentioned place in the neigh- 
bourhood, call'd Ouldford, or the Old. ford, plain- Ould- ford. 
ly evinces; and when Maud wife to Henry the 5 
firſt had very narrowly eſcaped drowning, ſhe 
took care to have a bridge built ſomewhat 
lower on the river at Stratford. Where, being 
divided into three ftreams, it waſhes the green 
meadows, and makes them look very charm- 
ing. In theſe we meet with the ruins of .a 
little Monaſtery, built by William Montfichet, 
a great Norman Lord, in the year 1140. 
Then the Ley, preſently uniting its ſtreams, 
runs with a gentle current into the Thames 4 
whence the place of the meeting is called Lo- 
mouth. 

Near the Thames (now grown very large by 
the vaſt additions it hath receiv'd,) the moſt 
remarkable places, are theſe : Berking, called by Berking. 


* 


— 
NI 


Ley- mouth. 


8 
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(a) N. B. He ſought them in the wrong road, i. e. from London to Burniwoed, &c, which was not uſed till 
after the Conqueſt, | ov. > | 
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Book of Ely. 


Bede-Berecing ;; | 
by Erkenwald Biſh 


. 


"wh 


-where” nery, nde 

of London. Here, the 
| receives a little rivulet _y Roby, 
that gives name to ſeveral Villages by whi 

it runs; as, Heigh-Roding, Eithorp-Roding,*Lea- 
den-Roding, &c. Two of which were given to 
the Church of Ely by. Leofwin a Nobleman, to 
atone for the moſt barbarous murder of his 
own mother, Next to this, is Angre > where, 
pon a very high hill, are the marks of a Caftle 


built by Richard Lucy, Chief Juſtice of England 


the ſecond. A co-heir of which 
family was *d* by: King John to Richard 
de Rivers, who lived at Sanford. Rivers, hard 

[ And, before it joins the Thames, it 
runs near -Wanſted, where is a noble Houſe, 


Y Of theſe, I have nothing. more to ſay, than 


what I have mention'd elſewhere. But this 
Tilbury, which Bede calls Tilaburg, conſiſting at 
preſent of a few cottages by the Thames-fide, 
was formerly the See of Biſhop Ceada; when 
about the year 630. he converted the Eaſt- 


_ Saxons to the Chriſtian Faith. Afterwards, 
- paſſing by other places that do alſo lie low, and 


Fritlewell. 


are unhealthy ; the Tide ſeparates the Iſland Con- 


vennos (which is the Counos mention'd by Ptolemy) 
from the Continent. This place has not quite 
loſt its name, but is ſtill called Canvey, It 
runs along the Eſſex- ſnore for five miles to- 
gether, from Leegh to Fole- baven; and ſome 
By of it belongs to the Church of Weſtminſter. 

ut the ground is ſo extreme low, that it is 
very often quite drown'd ; except a few of the 
higheſt” hillocks, which ſerve for a retreat to 
the ſheep. Of theſe, there are commonly fed 
four thouſand in this Iſland ; the fleſh of which 
is of a very excellent taſte. I have obſerv'd 
the young men, with their little ſtools, milking 
them, like women in other places, and making 
cheeſe of Ewe's milk in their little dairy-houſes 
or huts built for that purpoſe; which they call 
Wiches. | | 

Oyer-againſt this Iſland, are ſeated in order, 
Beamfleet, fortified with a Caſtle, and with large 
deep ditches (faith Florilegus) by Haſtingus or 
Haſteny the Dane; which were all forced and 
taken by King Alfred. Then Hadleigh, former- 
ly the caſtle of Hubert de Burgh, afterwards 
of Thomas de Woodſtock, now a heap of ruins: 
And laſtly, Leegh, a pretty little town, well 
ſtock'd with luſty ſea-men. Near this, ſtands 
Pritlewell, in which one Swain de Eſſex hereto- 
fore» built a Cell for Monks. Here, the land 
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With elegant and ipacious A ens, the ſeat of 
Sir Richard. Child, who hath been lately advanc- 


— the Honour of Lord Caſtle-mayne in Ire- 
From the mouth of the Roding ing, the Thames Marſhes. 
keeps on it courſe (through a low Country in 
many places frequently laid under water; the un- 


| wholſome vapours whereof do very much impair 


the health of the adjacent Inhabitants, )-to Tilbury. Tilbury. 
Near which, are ſeveral ſpacious Cn in 4 
chalky cliff, built very artificially * of Stone to 


at the top. A perſon who had been down to 
view them, gave me a deſcription of them, much 


and ſome part of the Bark ; and have been pro- 


like this. 


— — 
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juts out into a nook, call'd Black-tayl-point, and 


Shoberry-Neſſe, from Sbobery, a little village upon Shobery. 

it, formerly the city Sceobinis, For we —4 in the 

old Saxon Annals, that he Danes being chaſed An. 894. 

from Beamfleot, repaired to à city of the Eaft- 

Saxons, call'd, in their language, Sceobirig, and 

there fortified themſelves. Here, the Thames, 

forſaken of its banks on both ſides, empties it 

ſelf, -out of a vaſt mouth, into the Ocean. 

Whence the place is called by Ptolemy, Tameſæ, 

and, in ſome copies, corruptly, Fame/z eſtuarium ; 

by us, the Thames-mouth. | 
Further into the main land, lies Rochford, Rochford. 

which gave name to this Hundred; + the Eſtate + Ann. 1607. 

of the Lords Rich.. It was formerly poſſeſſed 

by a very ancient family of the ſame name, 

whoſe eſtate, after a long time, came to Butler 

Earl of Ormond 'and Wiltſhire, and then to Tho- 

mas Bollen, created by Henry the eighth, firſt 

Viſcount Rochford, and afterwards Earl of Wilt- 

ſhire; from whom the excellent Queen Eliza- 

beth, and the Barons Hunſdon are deſcended. 

[ In our time, it hath given the title of Earl, 

to William Henry, Lord of Zuleſtein in Holland, 

who, in conſideration of his eminent Services, 

as well as affinity in blood, to King William 

the third, was created by his Majeſty Baron of 

Enfield, Viſcount Tunbridge, and Earl of Rocb- 

ford. W ii een deen ee, 

In the marſhy grounds adjoining to the 

Thames, about W:ſt-Thurrock, Dagenham, &c. 

great numbers of ſubterraneous Trees have been Philoſoph. 

diſcover'd by the Inundations of the Thames; 1 5. 

which frequently happen in thoſe parts, not- 5 

withſtanding the greateſt diligence to prevent 

them. They were found, with Roots, Boughs, 


bably 
3 a 


the height of ten fathoms; and ſomewhat ſtraight Holes cutou,, 


( 
c 
1 
t 
L 


Inundations, or by ſome violent Storms; which 


bear very ſtrongly upon this Shore. ] ; 
d 


7} 8 of the Thames, going from 

Weſt to and at ſome diſtance from the 

more, the places of note, ate theſe that fol- 

Havering. low, in their order. Firſt, Havering, an anci- 

ent retiring place of the Kings, called ſo from 

a Ring. given there by a certain ſtranger to Ed- 

ward the Confeſſor, as a preſent from St. John. 

Hom- - Horn-Church, called formerly Horn- Monaſtery ; 

Church. from a pair of huge leaden horns ſhooting forth 

kumford. on the eaſt ſide of the Church. Rumford, fa- 

mous for the Hog- market; and a houſe ad- 

Joyning called Giddy-Hall, which belonged to 

Se the An- Thomas Coke ſometime Lord Mayor of Lon- 

don ; whoſe great riches expos'd him to very 

\ great dangers. For, though he was innocent, 

yet-was he accuſed of High Treaſon, and, be- 

ing, by the integrity of Judge Markham, acquit- 

— in the worſt of times; he had notwith- 
ſtanding a ſevere fine impoſed on him, ve 

near the value 2 _ whole Fo — og 5 
logerſton and Enperſton, formerly Engheaſton, noted on 

| for their Markets and ſes, : F 

Here I am at a ſtand, and in doubt whether 

I had beſt take this opportunity to bring forth 

a conjecture which I have ſome time ſince con- 

Ceſaremagus, ceived. Seeing the City Ceſaromagus was cer- 

calld in the tainly ſeated in theſe parts, and was, no doubt, 


nals 1467. 


* 
a - 
* 


1 1 3A a place of great note in the time of the Ro- 
175. mans, as the very name imports (ſignifying be 


City of Ceſar, in the ſame manner as Druſoma- 
gu, the City of Druſus ;) which too ſeems pro- 
ably to have been built in honour of Au- 
guſtus: For Suetonius informs us, that all the 
Princes who were the friends and allies of that 
Emperor, built Cities in his honour ; in the 
names of which, the word Cæſar was always a 
; part: What then if I ſhould fix Ceſaromagus 
near this Brentwood ? Could the reader forbear 

to ſmile at my fancy? For my Opinion can 

receive. no ſupport from the diſtances in the 
Itinerary, ſince the numbers are there ſo ſtrange- 

ly corrupted : Yet ' thoſe from Colenia and Ca- 

nonium agree well enough. Nor can I draw an 
Argument from the ſituation of it on a Ro- 

* There are, man way; * fince we can find no footſteps of 
at Raine. Sce any ſuch in this County. Nor do we meet 
W. with the leaſt ſhadow of the word Czſaroma- 
gus, unleſs it be a very ſmall affinity in ths 
name of the Hundred formerly called Ceasford, 


now Cheafford-Hundred. And indeed, as the | 


names of. ſome ancient places are very little 
alter'd, and others quite changed; there are 
others ſa mangled, that only one ſyllable or 
two of the former denomination remains. Thus 
Cæſar Auguſta in Spain, is now corrupted into 
Saragoſa ; Ceſaromagus in Gaul hath entirely 
loſt it's old name, and afſum'd that of Beau- 
. vois; and Cæſarea in Normandy hath ſcarce 
one entire ſyllable left it, in the preſent name 
Cberburg. But why do I dwell on theſe trifles ? 
If Cæſuromagus be not in this neighbourhood, 
let others ſeek for it elſewhere. For my part, 
the diſcovery is beyond my reach, though I 
have uſed all the aſſiſtance that my eyes and 


+ Burton's ears could procure. [This ( in the opinion 
ltinerary, of Mr. Talbot) was at Chensford or Chernsford 
p. 197, but that he ſhould wheel about from Leyton,” 


to ſeek for Cæſgaromagus in thoſe parts, ſeems a 
little ſtrange. Had he gone, from thence, right 
over Epping- Foreſt, about the diſtance from 
London as ſet forth in the Itinerary, viz. 
twenty-eight miles, he would have met with a 
town, the firſt - ſight whereof might promiſe 
ſomething great and auguſt. I mean Dunmow, 
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Deeds, now in the poſſeſſion of ſome of the 
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neighbours thereabouts, and ſometimes in the 
Regiſters of the Biſhops of London, Dun- 
mage. Now, this Dunmow appears, even : from 
the name, to be a. place of great Antiquity, 
being derived from two old Gauliſh, or Britiſh 
words; viz. Dunum, a dry gravelly hill, and 
Magus a town. As for the change of Moewe, 
Mauge, or Mage, into mew, it is very natural; 
whether we conſider the ſound of (a) changed 
commonly, in after- times, into (o), as bam, 
bome ; fald, fold; &c. or the melting of (g) 
into (w), than which nothing is more common, 
and obvious, to any one who compares the 
more ancient with the more modern words. 
So that no difference now remains, but the 
ſubſtituting Dun for Cæſaro; and nothing was 
more common with the Saxons, than .to take 
part of the Raman name, and out of it to 
e another by addition of burb, chefter, dun, 

&c, Beſides, the diſtance between this and 
the next ſtation, adds ſtrength to the conje- 
Eture, that Dunmow is the old Cæſaromagus; 
being diſtant in the Itinerary from Colonia 
( Colcheſter) twenty-four miles; which may 
agree well enough with the common computa» 
tion of twenty, ſince (as appears by Domeſday- 
book) our reckoning is according to the Sa- 
xon or German Leugs, conſiſting of fifteen hun- 
dred paces, and the Italick make only one 
thouſand, Add to this, that from Dunmow to 
Colcheſter, is a direct road; wherein are till 
to be ſeen in ſome places, the remains of an 
old Roman way; which, by the Country- people 
who live upon it, is to this day (particularly 
at Raine) call'd, The Street: the very word 
(firata,) us'd by our Country-man Bede to ſig- 
nify a' Roman road. And in an old Perambu- 
lation of the Foreſt, in the time of King John, 
it is ſaid to bound on the north ſuper firatam 
ducentem d Dunmow verſus Colceſtriam, upon the 
ſtreet leading from Dunmow towards Colche- 
ſter; meaning this road: To which it may 
be further added, that, hard by, near Little- 
Canfield, are two ancient Fortifications, both 
defended by deep ditches; one of which is 
called at this day the Caſtle- yard: and theſe (to- 
gether with the name, and the diſtance) indu- 
ced the late learned Commentator upon the 
Itinerary, to ſettle the Canonium of Antoninus, 
at Little- Canfield, in the neighbourhood of Dun- 
mow. | 

Below Brentwood, I ſaw South Okindon, here- Okin- 
tofore the ſeat of the Bruins, a family of very 2 ö 
great repute in theſe parts. From which, by 
two. co-heirs, who were ſeveral times marry'd, 
Charles Brandon Duke of Suffolk, the Tirels, 
Berniers, Harleſtons, Heveninghams, and others, 
are deſcended: The iſſue male of this fami- 
ly are ſtill remaining in Hamſhire. And 
Thorndon, where Sir John Petre Knight, Baron Thorndon- 
Petre of Writtle, built a fair ſeat. ' It was Baron Petre. 
formerly the habitation of the noble family of 
Fitz- Lewis; the laſt of which, if we believe 
common report, was by the caſual burning of 
the houſe at the ſolemnity of his wedding, 
miſerably conſum'd in the flames. Then Burgb- 
fied, by contraction Burſted, i. e. the place of a gurſted. 
Burgb ; a denomination given to many places | 
by our anceftors. Here, I once thought was 
the Ce/aromagus ; but whatever it was former- 
ly, at preſent it is only a ſmall village inha- 
bited by huſbandmen; near Billiricay, a pretty 
large market. Hard by, is Aington, formerly Aſungton. 


* 
b F 
Dunmow. 


| Aſſandun, i. e, as Marianus interprets it, The 


Mount of Aſſes; famous for a deſperate battel, 
in which Edmund Ironfide at firſt had the 


written in Domeſday . Dinmaw, and in old better of the Danes, but afterwards, through 
Vol, I. PIG 


5 L treachery, 


f 
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Raleigh. 


"TRINOBANTES. 


a 


treachery, - loſt the day, together with a great 
number of his Nobility, In memory of which, 


we read, that Canutus the Dane built a Church 


here: when, repenting of all the blood he had 
. occaſion'd to be ſpilt, he erected ſome kind of 
Religious ftrufture, wherever he had engaged 
in fight. | | 
Ner far from hence, lies Raleigb, a pretty 
little Town: it ſeems to be called Rageneia 
in Domeſday, which makes mention of a Ca- 


ſtle built here by one Sueno. Where alſo we 


Arpennies, read thus, There is one Park, and fix Arpennies 


Wane, 


ceto. * 


of Vineyard, which, if it takes well, yields twenty 
odii of wine which I here take notice of, 
both for the French word Arpennis, and for the 
mention of the Vine made in this Iſland. This 


* Ralph de Di- Sueno was a very eminent and honourable per- 


ſon, the ſon of Robert Fitz-Wimaerc, and fa- 


Family of ther of Robert de Eſſex, to whom was born 


Eſſex. 


dex.  Figary 
0 iQ, 2.4 — 
thi, eee BY r 


Crouch. 


Wallot. 


Foulneſs. f, that is, the Promontory 


de Eſſex, Standard- bearer to the Kin 
of inheritance: who, in a ſkirmi 
with the Welſh, threw away his courage and 
ſtandard together; and being accus'd of High- 
treaſon, and overcome in ſingle combat [by 
Robert de Montfort,] and caſt into priſon ; 


his vaſt eftate made a conſiderable addition to 


King Henry the ſecond's Exchequer. His Ba- 
rony remain'd a long time in Crown, till 
Hubert de "Burgh obtain'd a Grant of it from 
King John. | | 
Further to the North, the ſhore, retiring by 
gives entrance to the ſea in two pla- 
ces; one of which Bays, the Inhabitants call 
Crouch, and the other Blackwater, formerly Pant. 


Blackwater. In Crouch, there lie four pretty green Iſlands, 
but the frequent overflowings make them fenny | 


and mooriſh. | 

The moſt conſiderable, are Wallot; and Foul- 
of Birds or Fewls, 
which hath a Church, that at low water ma 
be come-at, on horſe-back. Between theſe 


Dengy-Hun Bays, lies Dengy-bundred, formerly Dauncing : the 


here is excellent and it is well 


good, 
ock'd with Cattel; but the air none of the | 


healthieft. The only trade, almoſt, that is 


Eſſex-cheeſe, driven here, is in Cheeſe; and men milk the 


ewes, like women in -other places. Here are 
made thoſe Cheeſes of an extraordinary big- 
neſs, which are uſed, as well in foreign parts 
as in England, to fatisfie the coarſe Conncka 
of huſbandmen and labourers. Dengy, the chief 
Town, is thought to have received it's name | 
from the Danes; which it gives to the whole 


Tilingham. Hundred. Nigh this, ſtands Tillingbam, given 


Ithanceſter, ſtors 1tbancefter. For thus Ralph Niger 


Othena. 


by Ethelbert, the firſt Chriſtian King of the 
Saxons, to the Monaſtery of St. Paul in Lon- 
don. Higher up, toward the Northern ſhore, 
ſtood once a. flouriſhing City, called by our ance- 
tells us 
out of Bede, Ceada the Biſhop baptized the Eaft-Sax- 
ons near Maldon in the city of Ithanceſter, which 
ſtood upon the bank of the river Pant, ibat runs 
near Maldon in the Province of Dengy ; but that 
City bath fince been ſwallow'd up in the river Pant. 
I cannat exactly " gran out the place ; but, that 
ell w 


the river Froſhwell was was heretofore called Pant,” 
I am pr confident, becauſe one of it's 
ſprings ſtill s the name of Pant*s-Well, and 


the Monks of Coggeſhall ſpeaking of it, uſe the 
ſame ap ion. Some think this Itbancęſter 
to have been ſeated in the utmoſt point of Dengy- 
Hundred, where ſtands at preſent St. Peter's on 
the Wall. For along this ſhore, the Country- 
people are hard put to it, to keep. the Sea out 
of their Fields, with great banks and walls. I 
am enclin'd to believe, that this Ibanceſter was 
the ſame as Othona, the Station of the Band 
of the Forien/es with their Provoſt, in the de- 


3 


clenſion of the Roman Empire; who were 
placed here under the Count of the Saxon 
ſhore, to ſecure the Coaſt againſt the Pirati 
Saxons. For Othona might very eaſily vals 
into [thana ; and the ſituation in a creek at the 
mouth of ſeveral rivers, was very convenient 
for ſuch a deſign. Here we may add, that 
the Confeſſor granted the Cuſtody of this 
Hundred to Ranulph * Peperking, by a ſhort * The Nor- 
Charter; which I am willing to ſet down, that pn call in 
we, who examin every thing by the niceties Ow 
of Law, may ſee the innocent plainneſs of that 

age. It ſtands thus in the Records of the Ex- 
chequerz but, by often tranſcribing, ſome 

words are made ſmoother than they were in 

the Original : _ 


ing. 0 | | 
Of the Hundred of Chelmer and Dancing, di Cen 


To Randolph. Peperking and to his of the Trea- 

- kindling: i: ſurer and 

With heorte and binde, doe and S dhe Kale, 
bocke, | IR 1 Auer. 


Hare and Foxe, Cat and Brocke, 
Wilde Fowell with his flocke, 
Partrich, Feſant hen, and Feſant 
cock: N 
With greene and wilde ſtob and 
ſtock. | | 
To kepen and 'to yemen by all her 
Both 1 0 d eke by nigh 
ay and e night: 
And Hounds for to nes | , 
- Good and fwift and bolde: 
Fower Grehcunds and ſix racches, 

For. Hare and Fox, and wild Cattes. 
And therefore ich made him my 
booke: 20 ä 

Witneſſe the Biſhop Wolſton 

And booke ylered many on, | 
And Sweyne of Eſſex our Brother 
And teken him many other, 

And our Stiward Howelin 

That by ſought me for him. 


o 
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Such was the honeſt, undeſigning ſimplicity Seals frft in 
of that age; which thought a few lines and a de among 
few golden croſſes, ſufficient aſſurances in all do 
caſes. For before the coming-in of the Normans 
(as we read in Ingulpbus) Indentures were con- 
firm'd by golden croſſes and fuch other marks; but 
the Normans usd to do it, with an impreſſion in 
wax, of the particular ſeals of the parties concern'd, 
and three or four witneſſes. But before, many Te- 
nures were granted by @ bare word, without writing 
or paper, only by the ſword of the Lord, or his bei- 
met; by a. horn or a cup: and ſeveral others by 4 
ſpur, @ curry-comb, a bow, and - ſometimes by an 
arrow. 7 
Blackwater-bay (which, as I ſaid before, bounds Blackwater- 
the north-part of this Hundred) affords plenty 25 
of the bell Oyſters, which we call Wallfleot- 
oyſters. [They are ſo term'd from the ſhore of Norden's 
that name, where they lie; along which, the Eſſex Ms. 
inhabitants have been forc'd to build a Wall 
of earth to defend themſelves againſt the break- 
ings-in of the ſea. . It was made 5 miles in length; 
and upon that ſhore only where this reaches, 
are theſe oyſters to be met with] Into that 
Bay, flow two rivers, which waſh the greateſt | 
part of the Country, Chelmer and Froſpwell. Chelmer nod 
Chelmer, coming from the inner parts that Fronwe', 
are cloathed with wood, paſſes through Thax- Thaxſted. 
fled, a little Market-town, ſeated very plea- 
ſantly on a hill; and Ti/tey, where Maurice Tiltey. 


Fitx- Gilbert foundeded a ſmall Monaſtery ; to 
| f Eſtannes 


Iche Edward Koning | Among the 
Have geven of my Forreſt the Records of 
ö ö Hilary-term, 
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Lords of Lo- 
vain. 


the feat of the Lords of Lovain, - deſcended 
from Godfrey brother to Henry the ſixth Duke 
of Brabant; who being ſent hither to take 
care of the-Honour of Eya, were Barons, to the 
fixth generation. But in the time of Edward 
the third, for want of iſſue- male, the eſtate and 
honour paſs'd by marriage to William Bourg- 
chier, whoſe Poſterity were for a little while 
Earls of Eſex. [From this place, Sir William 
Maynard was, in the third year of King Charles 
the firſt, advanced to the honour of Lord May- 


nard of Eſtains.] 0 


Then Chelmer runs to Dunmow, ancient! 
Dunmawg, and in Domeſday Dunmaw [(whi 
is proved before to be the Czſaromagus of An- 
toninus;)] a town of a very delightful ſitua- 
tion, on the top of a gentle aſcent ; where one 
Jug founded a Monaſtery in the year 1111. 

ut William Bainard (as we read in the private 
Hiftory of that Monaſtery,) of whom Juga held 
the village of Little Dunmow, was for felony de- 
priv'd of his Barony, and King Henry the firſt gave 
it to Robert Sen of Richard Fitz-Giſlbert Earl 
of Clare, and to bis heirs, with the Honour of 
Bainard-caftle in London; which Robert was then 
Sewer to King Henry. Theſe are the Author's 
own words. Nor do I think it juſt for me 
to alter them, tho' they contain a manifeſt 


* avlixporper, or anticipation of time; a failing, 


(who could not kee 


to be met withal in the beſt hiſtorians. For 
that family was not as yet honour'd with the 
dignity of Earls of Clare. [“ In the Priory 
here, Robert-Fitzwalter (a powerful Baron in 


the time of Henry the third,) inſtituted a 


cuſtom, that whoever did not repent of his 
marriage, nor quarrel'd with his wife within 
a year and a day, ſhould go to Dunmow and 
have a gamon of Bacon. But the party was 
to ſwear to the truth of it, kneeling upon two 
hard pointed ſtones ſet in the Priory Church- 
yard for that purpoſe, before the Prior and 


Convent, and the whole Town. But this by 
the way. ] | 
Now let us retire a little further from the 


river on both ſides. On one [ ſide not far off, 
ſtands Hatfield Broadoake, in which Church lieth 
croſs-leg'd the firſt Earl of Oxford; ] and at a 
little diſtance from the river, P/aiſy, ſo call'd 
in French from Pleaſing. The former name 
was Eftre; the ſeat of the Conſtables of Eng- 
land in the latter end of the Saxons; and at- 
terwards too, as the Ely-book informs us. To 
the ſame place two very powerful. Nobles 
themſelves between the 
two extremes of Flattery and Obſtinacy, to 
their Prince) do owe their death; Thomas de 
Weodftock Duke of Gloceſter, and Earl of Eſſex; 
and John Holland Earl of Huntingdon, brother, 
by the mother's ſide, to King Richard the ſe- 
cond, and once Duke of Exeter; but after- 
wards depriv'd of that honour. The former, 


for his raſhneſs and contumacy, was hurry'd 


Barons Rich, 


| Hatfield Powe. 
li * P eper- 


from hence to Calais, and ſtrangled : the other 
was beheaded in this very place, for rebellion, 
by command of Henry the fourth. So that he 
ſeem'd by his death to have appeas' d the ghoſt 
of Woodſtock ; of whoſe fall he was accounted 
the main procurer. Hence the Chelmer runs near 
Lees, a little Monaſtery, built by the Gernons 
once the ſeat of the Lords Rich, who ow'd their 
honour to Richard Rich, a perſon of great Wiſ 
dom, and Chancellour of England under Ed- 
ward the ſixth ; [whoſe poſterity were advanced 
to the dignity of Earls of Warwick but it 
is now a ſeat of the Duke of Mancheſter. ] 
A little lower is Hatfeld- Peverel, ſo call'd from 
the. owner of it Ranulph Peverel, who had to 
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Eftannes by the tower now Eaſton ; which was 


wife of one of the moſt celebrated beauties of 
the age, da 
She founded here a Colle 
condition, and lies intomb'd * in the window 
the Church; whereof a little is ſtill remain- 
ing. By her, he had William Peverel Gover- 
nour of Dover-caſtle, and Pain Peverel Lord of 
Brun in Cambridgeſhire. The ſame Lady bore 
to William the Conqueror, 
ſhe was, William Pever:l Lord of Nottingham. 
But to return to the Chelmer. Next [(at a lit- 
tle diſtance - from Hatfeld-Peverel,)] it viſits 
Chelmerford, commonly Cben ford, which by the 
diſtance from Camalodunum, ſhould be the old 


be better ſettled at Mritile, not far from 
it; as by reaſon of the diſtances from Cæſaro- 
magus and Camalodunum, ſo alſo upon another 
account, which follows. It is an Obſervation 
made by Antiquaries, that the Saxon Ki 
and Nobles ſeated themſelves upon the 3 1 
ken Camps and Stations of the Romans. And 
this Town (ſo far as there is any light from 
Records to direct us) has always been in the 
ſſeſſion of Kings or Noble - men. 
ing Harold's before the Conqueſt, and King 
William's after; and continu'd in the Crown, 
+ till King John paſs'd part of it to Nevil, for 
life. Afterwards, it was granted | by Henry 
the third to Philip de Atheney, and to William 


Earl of Saliſbury ; beſides which, another ſhare 2 H 


paſs'd to Bruce. As for Chelmsford, that indeed 
was a Villa belonging to the Biſhop of Lon- 
don, when the Conqueror's Survey was made, 
and ſo continu'd till Biſhop Bonner alienated it 
to King Henry the eighth. But it was of no 
great note, till Biſhop Maurice built the bridge 
about the time of Henry the firſt, and 
his Succeſſor, William Biſhop of London, pro- 
cur d from King John, in the firſt year o 
his reign, a Market here, and, in his ſecond 
year, a Fair. When it grew thus famous, the 
road (which is moſt conſiderable, as to our 
buſineſs) began to be through this Town, though 
till then it had all along lain through Writile.] 
As to Chelmsford, it is a pretty large Town, 


between two rivers which meet here; Chelmer 
from the eaſt; and another from the ſouth, of 
which if the name be Can (as ſome will have it) 
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ter to Ingelric a noble Saxon. The Book of 


now in ir St. Martin's 
a 1 8 


In ſeneſtra. 


whoſe Concubine 


Chensford. 


Canonium. [ Unleſs, perhaps, that ſtation may Canonium. 


* It was « Domeſday. : 


Clauſ. 6. 


Hen, 


m. 2 Cl. 
3. m. 4+ 


ſeated almoſt in the middle of the County, 


we may * till fanſy this place to have been the old, n 


Canonium. 
It was famous in the memo 


ry of the + laſt 


C. 
+ So ſaid, 


age, for a little Monaſtery built by Malcolm ann. 1667. 


King of Scotland. At preſent, it is remarka- 
ble only for the Aſſizes being kept there. The 
place began to recover it felf, when Maurice 
Biſhop of London (to whom it belong'd) did in 
the time of Henry the firſt build a bridge 


here, and brought the great road through this 


Town. Before [(as we have already hinted)] 


it lay through Writile, famous for the largeneſs Write, for- 
of the pariſh ; which King Henry the third merly Efre. 


ave to Robert Bruce Lord of Anandale in Scot- 
land, who had marry'd one of the daughters 
and heirs of John laſt Earl of Cheſter ; be- 
cauſe he was unwilling that the County of 
Chefter ſhould be divided among Women. But 
the poſterity of Bruce forſaking their Allegiance, 
Edward the ſecond granted this place to Hum- 
pbry Bobun Earl of Hereford and Eſſex. And, 
when King James [the firſt,] at his coming to 
the Crown, advanc'd ſeveral deſerving perſons 
to the ' honourable degree of Barons; he crea- 
ted Jobn Petre, a very eminent Knight, Baron 


oQ 


Petre of Writtle, whoſe father W̃ñꝛilliam Petre, 


was a perſon of extraordinary wiſdom and 


learning ; not ſo famous for the great 3 
f e 
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Finchingfield, 


among the common people. 


See in the 
Britiſh Coins. 


cient ſeat of the 


he had born in the kingdom (having been of 
the Privy Council to Henry the eighth, Ed- 
ward the ſixth, Queen Mary and Queen Eli- 
zabeth, and often Embaſſador to foreign States,) 
as for his liberal education, and his encou- 
fagement to learning at Oxford, and for his 
bounty to his r neighbours at Exgerſton. 
[This Place, in the Bull of Pope Paul the fourth 
whereby he granted to the aforeſaid William 
Beers the ſale of ſeveral Monaſteries belonging 
to Religious houſes diſſolvd by King Henry 
the eighth) is call'd Ging-Abbatiſſe, alias Ging 
ad Petram, vel Ingerſtone. And in the neigh- 
bourhood are ſeveral Villages, whereof Ging or 
inge make part of the name, as, Ging-grave, 
5-inge, Marget-inge, and Frier-inge. ] 
Froſhwell, call'd more truly Pant, and after- 


claimed by Sir Henry Mildmay in right of his 
wite, only daughtet of Henry Radcliff, couſin 
and heir of the half blood to Robert before- 
mention'd. Upon which Claim ſo made (the 
unhappy Civil wars coming on) no determina- 
tion was given; till, in the year 1669, the ſaid 
title was adjudged in Parliament to Benjamin, 
ſon of the faid Sir Henry, and father of Charles 
the preſent Lord.] | FG” 
ow the Chelmer with the confluence of the 
other Rivers (being divided by a river-Iſland, 
and quitting its ancient name for that of Black- 
water or Pan!) ſalutes the old Colony of the 


— 


Romans, Camalodunum, which has made this Camalodu- 
ſhore famous; cail'd by Ptolemy Camudolanum, num. 


and by Antoninus Camulodunum and Camoludu- 
num: but that the true name is Camalodunum, 


wards Blackwater, riſing out of a little ſpring | we have the authority of Fling, and Dion, 
near Radwinter, which belong'd to the Lords 


Cobbam; after it has run a t way and 
met with nothing conſiderable (except [ Finching- 
Feld, which John Compes held of Edward the 


third, by the ſervice of turning the ſpit at his 


Coronation;] Bocking, a rich Parſonage, [in 


the gift of the Archbiſhop of C anterbury, (the 
Town, till the diſſolution, 2 to Chriſt- 
Church, Canterbury ;)] Cegſpbal, built by King 


* for Cluniack Monks; and Whittam, 


by Edward the elder, in the year 9143 faid 
to have been the Honour of Euſtace, Earl of 


. Bologn;)_meets with the Chelmer, waich “ co- 


ming down with its whole ſtream from a pret- 


time the habitation of the noble family of the 
Darcies;) paſſes by Woodbam-Walters, the an- 
rds Fitz-Walters, as emi- 
nent for nobility as antiquity ; being deſcend- 
ed from Robert, younger ſon to Richard Fitz- 
Giſlbert an Earl; and, in the Þ laſt age, grafted 
by marriage into the family of the Ratcliffs ; who, 
being advanced to the honour of Earls of Suſ- 
ſex, had a noble ſeat not far from hence, call'd 
New-ball. This belong'd formerly to the But- 
lers Earls of Ormond; then to Thomas Bollen 
Earl of Wiltſhire, of whom King Henry the 
eighth procur'd it by exchange; and, having 
been at great charge to enlarge it, gave it the 
name of Beau-lieu ; though this never prevail'd 
[As to the title 
of Lord Fitz- Walter; upon the death of Ro- 
bert Ratcliff, without iſſue, anno 1629, it was 


. ty high hill not far from Danbury (for a long 


and of an ancient Marble. ow ſtrangel 
have ſome perſons loſt themſelves in the — 
after this City! though the very name points 
it out to them, be they ever fo blind. Remy 
have ſought it in the weſt of England; as did 


one, among the reſt, who thought himſelf no 


mean man in Antiquity; and others in the fur- 
theſt port of Scotland; and others have, with 
Leland, affirm'd Colchefter to be the place: when, 
all the while, the name is very little alter'd ; 


and inſtead of Camalodunum, it is call'd at preſent 


Maldon, and in Saxon @Melazine and @Meatbune ; Maldon. 


the greateſt part of the word remaining whole 


and entire +. Nor are the plain remains of the + Gale, pag. 


name the only ar 
the diſtance too from the Mona of Pliny, and 
the ſituation in the ancient Itinerary- table, are 
as plain proofs, as any in the world. I dare not 
venture to ſay, that this place was ſo call'd 


ment for this aſſertion ; but 101. places it 
near Walden; 


which ſee. 


from the God Camulus; and yet, that Mars The God Ca. 


was worſhip'd under this name, ap 


pears from mulus. 


an old ſtone at Rome in the houſe of the Col- , 
loti, and from Altars that have been found Ciriani 


with this Inſcription, 
SANCTO ET FORTISSIMO. And, up- 
on an old Coin of Cunobeline (whoſe chief ſeat 
this was, as I have obſerved before,) I have 


ſeen a figure, with a helmet and a ſpear, which 


probably was that of Mars; with the Letters 
CAMYV. But becauſe at preſent that piece is 
not in my hands, I will preſent you with ſome 
others of the ſame Cunobeline, which ſeem to 


relate to this Camalodunum : 


He govern'd this Eaſtern part of the Iſland 


in the reign of Tiberius, and is ſuppos'd to 


ridiculous expedition, which he made, to put 


have had three ſons, Adminius, 


Togodumnus, 
and Caractacus. Adminius, being baniſh'd the 


kingdom by his father, and receiv'd by C. Ca- 
ligula, accompany'd him into Batavia on that 


2 


= ) LULU ILL CT=EL: — 


a terrour upon Britain. As for Togodumnus, 
Aulus Plautius overcame and kill'd him in a 
ſet battel; and the ſame perſon having put Ca- 


CAMULO DEO 


rattacus to the rout, as I have mention'd in See h * 
another place, carry'd him to Rome, to grace _ in Eri 
his Ovation (or Leſſer Triumph.) This is that 


Plautius, who, by the advice of one Caius Beri- 
| cus 


offering themſelves) 


on the other 


Jupiter s- Hill. 


. * 
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id, firſt after Julius Cæ- 


far, make an attempt upon Britain under the 
Emperor Claudius, whom Claudius himſelf ſoon 
follow'd with the whole. force of the Empire, 
and with 9” na; z the bones of which being 
caſually found, have given riſe ta, ſeveral ground- 


| leſs ſtories. Paſſing the Thames, he put the 


Britains to flight, who. ſtood to receive him 
ide; and eaſily poſſeſs'd himſelf 

of this Camalodunum. For which Atchievements, 
his ſon was honour'd with the title of Britan- 
nicus, and himſelf oſten ſaluted Emperor; and 
fix months after ſetting out, he return'd” to 
Rome. But I have ſpoken of theſe matters 
more fully in another place, and am not wil- 
ling to trouble the Reader with à repetition 
of them here. { Nor will it be very material, 
to add, what a + late Wrigter has advanc'd, 
in favour of his own hypotheſis, as to the ori- 
i of the name Camalodunum, viz. that 


it comes from Camol, which in the Phcenician 


ſignifies a Prince and Governour, and the old 
Dun a hill: ſo that this may be called the Kings- 
hill; as Mons Capitolinus at Rome, ſignifies 
Its being Cunobelin's Regia or 

alace, may ſeem to give ſome ſtrength to the 
conjecture; bnt how it will ſuit with the old 
Altar-Inſcription, which mentions Camulus Deus, 
and with the coins which confirm it, I much 
doubt; and yet thoſe muſt be look d updn as the 
beſt authorities. ] f Ne | 

Camalodunum being reduded under the ſub- 


jection of the Romans, Claudius placed here a 


ſtout band of Veterans for a Colony, and coined 
money in memory of this action, with the fol - 
lowing Inſcription : : | 


COL. CAMALODVYN. 


From whence it appears, that this happen'd in 


the twelfth year of that Emperor, which falls- 
in with the year of Chriſt' 52. In an old In- 
ſcription which fpllows, it is call'd C O L O- 
NIA VICTRICENSIS, from the Ve- 
terans of the fourteenth Legion, which had the 
Name of Gemina Martia Vidtrix, whom Tacitus 


calls the conquerors of Britain. 


CN. MUNATIUS. M.F. PAL. 
AURELIUS BASSUS . | 
85 PROC. AUG. | 
PRAF. FABR. PRAF. COH. III. 
SAGITTARIORUM. PRAF. COH. II. 
AsTYRUM. CENSITOR. CIVIUM. 
ROMANORUM. COLONIX. 
ier 
QUE. ES T. IN. BRITANNIA. 
- CAMALODUNI. 
CURATOR. VIE. NOMENTANEZ. 
PATRONUS. EJUSDEM. MUNICIPII. 
FLAMEN PERPETUUS. DUUMVIRALI. 
POTESTATE. XADILISs. DEDI- 


CATOR. IIII. 


Now a Colony (if the Knowledge of this be 
material) is a body of Men brought into a for- 
tify'd Place, and inveſted with the Right of 
Poſſeſſion. . Theſe, for the moſt part, were Ve- 


terans; both, that Proviſion might be made. 


for them, and that they might defend the Place 
againſt Rebels, and inure the Friends and Al- 
lies of the Romans to the Laws and Cuſtoms 
of the Empire. Theſe Colonies were in great 
honour and eſteem, being, as it were, images 


and repreſentations of the City of Rome. They 


had their Magiſtrates too, ſuperior and infe- 
Vor. I. 1 | 


— 


rior; of which ſince others have given us ac- 
counts already, it would be un for me 


to ſpend time in deſcribing them. In bis Ro- 


man Colony (the firſt in Btitain,) was a Tem- 
ple erected to the honour of Claudias; Tacitus 
calls it, The Altar of eternal Dominion. 
alſo takes notice of it in his ſcoffing Satyr on 


It is no ou matter (ſaith he) that Claudius bath 
a Temple in Britain, which the barbarous people 
now worſhip and adore as a deity. For there were 
Prieſts choſen to his honour, namely the So- 
dales Auguſtales, who, under pretence of Religi- 
on, juggled the poor Britains out of their for- 
tunes and eſtates. But, after ten years ſpace, 
the courſe of things turn'd, and this Colony 
was utterly ruin'd. For when the Veterans, 
that were brought into this count 
been ſubdued, exercis'd a cruel tyranhy over 
the poor ſubjects; the ſparks of the wat, which 
had lain conceal'd ſo long, broke out iri a more 
violent flame than ever. The Britains, uridet 
the conduct of - Bunduica, or Boodici, plunder'd 
and burnt this Colony, as ſecured with no fortI- 
fications; and in two days ſpace ſtorm'd the 
Temple, where the Soldiers had got together td 
defend themſelves ; routed the ninth Legion, that 
was coming to theif aſſiſtande; and; in a word, 


turn'd itſelf round, and fell to the earth. In 
the Court, were heard ſtrange cries, and the 
Theatte ſounded with howlings and groans : 
houſes wete ſeen under the water of the Thames, 
and the neighbouring bay overflow'd with blood, 


| (This bay we ſince call Blackwater, though 1 _ 
know not for what reaſon, as Ptolemy calls it Idu- Idumifiue. 
| manus; which ſeems to denote the ſame thing 


Zan 
in Britiſh ſignifying black. Vet the Romans rais'd 
it again out of it's aſhes : for Antoninus makes men- 
tion of it a long time after this.) [In a Garden here 
at Maldon, was found a gold Roman Coin, almoſt 
as as a Guinea; on one fide Nero, and on 
the revetſe Agrippina, very exactly wrought] 

During the Saxon government, we ſcarce find it 
nam'd ; only Marianus infotms us, that Edward, 
ſon to King Alfred, tepair'd Malduna, which had 
been ruin'd in the Daniſh Wars, and fortified it 
with a Caſtle. William the Conqueror (as we read 
in Domeſday) had in it one hundred and eighty 
houſes, beld by the Burgers, and eighteen Manſions 
laid waſte. At preſent, for largeneſs and ſtore of 
Inhabitants, it is juſtly reckon'd among the chief 
Towns of this County, and is call'd, in Law-lan- 


being one long ſtreet, about a mile in length. 
Six miles from Camalodunum, Antoninus fix- 


ſhoald gueſs this to have been ſome mark re- 


the ſhape of a handle. 
culus Flaccus; The fields that lay near the Colo- 
nies were determin'd by ſeveral ſorts of bounds : in 
the limits, there were placed for marks, ſometimes 
one thing; and ſometimes another. In ſome, alittle 
ſtatue of Mercury; in others a wine-veſſel ; in others 
a Spatula; in others a Rhombus, or figure in ſhape 
like a Lozenge ; and in ſome, according to Vitalis 
and Arcadius, a flagon or a jar. And why might 
not Anſa be ſuch a mark ? eſpecially ſince An- 
toninus hath Ad Anſam, and not Anſæ, accord- 
ing to his uſual Style. What a Religious care 
they took in ſetting up their land-marks, 1 
ſhall in a ſhort digreſſion deſcribe out of the 


5 M ſame 


the death arid deification of that Emperor 


after it had 


kill'd ſeventy thouſand Romans and Allies, This Dio ſays 
dreadful ſlaughter was foretold by ſeveral Pro- 8 
digies. The image of Victory, in this 175 Prodigies. 


. 


914. 


| guage, the Borough of Maldon. It is a pretty conve · Maldon Bo- 
nient harbour, and for its bigneſs populous enough, rough. 
eth the place which he calls Ad Anſam. I 14 Aran. 


lating to the bounds of that Colony, made in pounds of the 
For I have read in Si- Colonies. 
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+ Via. Nor- fame Author. + Far in ordering and diſp 
thampton- fheſe bounds, firſt they brought the ſtones and {el 


Court at. Malden iz 6 farther . acttimony 0f | its 
Antiquity, ſince (as we obſerv'd before) the 


; them on the firm ground, nigh the place where they 
defign'd to dig holes, to fix them in. 


lands. Having killd and ſacrificed a ſpotleſs victim 
on the hole where they were to ſet them, they drop'd 
down the blood on burning torches that were plac'd in 
the earth, and ſcatter'd incenſe and fruit upon them. 
They added to theſe, wine, boney-combs, and 
ever elſe was cuſtomary in ſacrifices of this kind; 
and when the fire bad conſum d all the proviſion, 
they plac'd the flone that was for the boundary on 
the burning coals, and ſo faſten'd it with all ima- 
ginable care, treading-in ſmall fragments of ſtones 
round about it, to make it the more firm. Where- 
ever this ſtation Ad An/am was, I continue 
in my former opinion about the name of it; 


Then they 
adorn'd them with ointments, coverings, and yar- 


what- 


Saxon * obility made 5 7 the forſaken 
Cam the Romans. arguments be 
Jan: — that Ad Anſam was at Witham, and 
that the ruinous Camp there, is the remains 
of it; then jt is probable, chat the 
Manour-place here in Fauburn, a mile diſtant 
from it, was formerly the Villa or Country - houſe 
of ſome noble Roman. And what renders the 
conjecture more . plauſible, is a ſilver Coin of 
Domitian, diſcover'd under the. very foundation 
of an old wall (built partly of Roman brick) 
by the ſervants. of Edward Bullock, Lord of the 
Manour. ] 

After this, the banks give entrance to the 
ſalt-water in a large and moſt pleaſant bay, a- 
bounding with the beſt fort of Oyſters which 


ch ua © hd 


That it was ei a boundary in that ſhape, 


we call Wallfleot-Oyfters. And leſf the Britiſh Walke. 
or ſome Station or Inn on the road with this 


ſhore ſhould be depriv'd of the Glory that be- Oyſters. 


fign ; and that, from the diſtance, near Cog ſhall. 
For they were no other* than Boundaries, or 
Inns, which the Romans, after the ſame form 
of ſpeech, call'd, Ad Columnam, Ad Fines, Ad 
tres Tabernas, Ad Rotam, Ad ſeptem Fratres, Ad 


Aquilam minorem, Ad Herculem, &c. and there 


fore a longer enquiry into this matter would 


longs to it, I fanſy thoſe to have .been the 

ſame, which, Pliny tells us, ſerv'd the Roman 
Kitchins. For Mutian reckons our Britiſh 
Oyſters, in the third place after thoſe of Cizicum, 
in the following words: The Cizican are larger 
than the Lucrine, and ſweeter than the Britiſh. 
But neither at that time, nor afterwards when 


Sergius Orata brought the Lucrine Oyſters into re- 
queſt, did tbe Britiſh ſhore (for ſo he words it) 
ſerve Rome. So that he ſeems to give prehe- 
minence to the Britiſh one. | 

Theſe are the ſame, I believe, that Auſonius 
calls mira {wonderful,) in that Verſe of his to 
Paulinus : | 


Mira Caledonius nonnunquam detegit eftus. 


The Brigiſh Tide does ſometimes Wonders 


But to ſpeak of theſe, and of the ſtews or pits 
on this ſhore which they are preſerv'd in, would 
be a more proper ſubject for thoſe, who, by their 
exquiſite palate, are able to decide Criticiſms in 
a Kitchin. 

Into this Bay, among other rivers, runs the 
Coln ; which, growing out of ſeveral ſprings in 
the North-part of the County, waſheth Hed- 
ningham, or Hengbam, commonly Heningbam; for- Heningham. 
merly a neat Caſtle, and the ancient ſeat of 
the Earls of Oxford. Oppoſite to which, on 
the other ſide of the river, lies Sibble-Heningbam, 
the birth-place (as I have been told) of- the 
famous Jobn Hawkwood; call'd corruptly by the 
Italians Aucuth : By whom he was rd hi 


admir'd for his military courage and conduct, 


be time and pains thrown away to no pur- Lib. 9. c. 5. 
ſe. | 

4 Bdrton "7 A later writer imagines, that Ad Anſam 
Comment. in might be written inſtead of Ad Arcam : which, 
Itinerar. if true, favours the foregoing conjecture z3 be- 
cauſe Arca was a monument alſo, ſuch as they 
ſet up in the borders of fields, and obſerv'd 
for limits. Hence we read in an old Gloſſary, 
Arcæ, d xa xnyarw, i. e. the utmoſt extent of poſ- 
alfons. And, as for the E ſuppos'd be- 
Fore not to be far from Coggeſhal * ; what has 
ſince happen'd in thoſe parts, confirms his opi- | 


— 


® Ibid. 


nion. By the road-ſide was diſcover'd an A- 
Pogeum or Cret, with arched work; wherein 
was a lamp in a glaſs vial, cover'd with a Ro- 
man. tile, whoſe diameter was fourteen inches. 
There were alſo ſome urns and crocks, wherein 
were aſhes and bones. Among the reſt, was 
one of a polite and moſt fine ſubſtance, reſem- 
bling rather Coral than red Earth, which had 
- this Taſcripdon upon the cover, Coccillim, per- 
haps for Coccilli. M. that is, Coccilli manibus. If 
this Coccillus was ſome Governour, who, under 
Antoninus Pius, had the command of theſe pla- 
ces (as + Weaver imagines) it is poſſible that 
the preſent name Coggeſha! may have ſtill, ſome 
remains of that. | 
| Notwithſtanding which, there is this obje- 
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+ Funeral 
Monument. 


ion againſt that conjecture. From Dunmow 
(the old Ceſaromagus) to Colonia or Colcheſter, 


there is a direct Port-way which runs thro” 


Coggeſhal. Now, if that had been the old 4d 
Anſam, it is unaccountable, how the Itinerary 
(which often takes a wide circuit to hook in 
a town) ſhould, in the fifth er, paſs by this, 
that lay in its road. What then, if we ſhould 


that the Senate of Florence, in token of his 
extraordinary deſerts, honour'd him with a 
Statue on horſeback, and with a noble tomb, 


for a perpetual teſtimony of his valour and 
fidelity. The Italians talk largely of his no- 


ble Exploits, and Paulus Jovius celebrates them 
in his Elogies. 


I ſhall only ſet down theſe 
four Verſes of Julius Feroldus, concerning 
him. Des 


pitch upon Witubam? The direct road from 
Combretonium (or Bretton in Suffolk,) the next 
ſtation before Ad Anſam (Ter .) lies thro' it: 
and it ſtands at an exact diſtance from Cama- 
lodunum (Maldon) which immediately follows 
Ad Anſam, in the Itinerary, viz. ſix Miles. 
Beſides, it does not want good evidences of its 
Antiquity ; for, between the Church and the 
Street, are ſtill viſible the remains of a large 
old Camp; tho' much of the fortifications are 


 Hawkwood Anglorum decus, & decus addite 
enti . 
| Tralice, Ialico prefidiumque ſolo. 
Ut tumuli quondam Florentia, fic fimulachri 
Virtutem Jovius donat honore tuam. 


 Hawkwoed whom England boaſts her ſtouteſt 


dug down to make way for the plow, and a| : ſon, | 
road lies thro the midſt of it. What Matthew | And glad Italians their | ng tax own, 
Weſtminſter has obſerv'd, of a Caſtle built there] A ſtately tomb as grateful Florence gave, 


| : | by Edward the Elder about the year 
| 914, and how, in the mean time, he 


So learned Jovius does thy Picture fave. 


{Near 


92 2, or 
ept his 


Ger 


gal 
| — 


ir Hen , is #Petherfield, which in an 

Deed of IC Nevil, is written Weresfield. 

This Hugh was King Riebard the firſt in his 

Wart in the Holy Land, where he flew a Lyon, 

by an arrow-ſhot, and by runnin _— 
r gave to chat o 


Viribus Hugonis virts perire Leonis. 
The — ſtrength couragious Hugh ex- 


0 the — Deed (which is ſhort 
f Mr. and plain, according to the undeſigning ſimplicity 
2000 a of thoſe times,) is affix'd his Seal, wherein is 
ch of chat expreſs'd the manner of this Atchievement, 
Family. 2 N which is written, Sigillum Hugonis 
ii. : © 4.43.4 
| From Heningham, the Coln keeps on its courſe 
Hawſted, through Hawſted, which was the ſeat of the 
family of the Bourgchiers ; of whom Robert 


Bourgchier was Chancellor of England in the 
time of Edward the third, and from him an 
honourable ſeries of Earls and Lords are de- 
ſcended. From hence, through Earls- 
Cain (fo call'd from —_ — 
of the Earls of Oxford; w Aubrey de Vere 
founded a ſmall Convent, and himſelf took a 
religious habit;) it goes on to Colonia, which 
„pr. Gale Antoninus mentions, and makes a * different 
makes them place from Colonia Camaloduni. Whether this 


the ſame, and Colonia be deriv'd from the ſame word fignify- |. 


ring a Colony, or from the river Coln, is uncer- 


eri ain. For my part, I am more inclin'd to the 

latter, ſince 1 have ſeen ſeveral little Towns 
upon it, which, addi | 
that of their reſpective 8, are calPd Earls- 
Coln, Wakes-Coln, Coln- Engain, Whites-Coln. [But 
yet it is alſo true, that it was uſual for the 


Wikes-Col 
Cola-Engain. to make new names, by. adding their 
Whites- Coln. cen, bunh, to of the Roman one; and 
| ſo, 1 9 — Colne, &c. which 9 
probably much later Being, might 0 

call'd, — — from jr, 2 as that 

from the Colony. Why might not this be a Co- 

lony of the Londoners (as London-derty, of late 

years, in Ireland,) eſpecially ſince Tacitus has 

. — obſerv d, that London was a famous 

art- town, and very populous ? If this be 

allow'd, there is no doubt but that Adelpbius de 

Civitate Colonia Londinenſum (one of the Britiſh 

Biſhops at the firſt Council of Arles) had his 

Seat here; though it be deny'd by ſome Learn- 

ed Men, for no other reaſon but an imagin 
ſuppoſition of a miſtake committed by ſome 

- ignorant Tranſcriber.) This City the Britains 

call'd Caer Colin, the Saxons Tolecearren, | and 

more anciently Colne cearren as in the Saxon-An- 
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| part of which, is Reman-buildi 


ing place 


the name of Cola to 
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Roman bricks ilaterally ſquare, like pav- Aubr. 
ug kde, but thinner , and ſome buge thick * 
ones. It is likewiſe obſervable, that the Tow- 
ers and Churches are built of Roman bricks 
and ruins. And at an * Inn in the Market- *TheQwen's- 
place, the ſtable, as alſo the room above it, 4d: 
is of Roman building. There is likewiſe, in Philoſoph. 
this Town, an ancient Houſe {ſome of the back- Taf. No. 

ing, but the front *55: 266. 


more modern,) whereon, in an Eſcutcheon, 
are theſe Figures r090 ; from whence it hath 
been proved, that Numerals here in England 
are of longer ſtanding, than has been ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed, and longer by forty Ibid. N. 154. 
years, than appears from that other Inſerip- 

tion, in Numerals alſo, on a mantle-piece at 

Helmdox in Northamptonſhire.) The Inhabi- 

tants glory that Fl. Julia Helena, mother to Helena, mo- 
Conſtantine the Great, was born in this City, ther to Con- 
being daughter to King Coelus, And in rhe- Jin che 
mory of the Croſs which ſhe found, they bear an 

for their arms, @ Croſs enragled between four 

Crowns. Of her and of this City, thus 
Alexander Necham, though with no very lucky 


vein : 


Effulfit ſydus vitæ, Colceſtria lumen 
Septem Climatibus lux radioſa dedit. 

Sydus erat Conſtantinus, decus imperiale, 

Serviit buic flexo poplite Roma potens. 


A ſtar of life in Colchefter appear d. 
Whoſe glorious beams of light ſeven climates 


ſhar'd. 
58 Conſtantine the World's great 
Whom proſtrate Rome with awful fear 
: ador'd, | 


The truth is, ſhe was a woman of a moſt 

holy life, and of unweary'd Diligence in pro- 
ting the Chriſtian Faith : whence in old 

criptions ſhe is often ſtiled PIISSIMA, 
and VENERABILIS AUGUSTA. [In 
the reign of King James the firſt, Thomas Lord 
Darcie of Chich, was advanced to the honour 
of Viſcount Colcbefter, and afterwards, 2 Car. 1. 
to that of Earl Rivers; upon whoſe death; 
theſe honourable titles deſcended to Sir Fobn 
Savage, Son of Sir Thomas, who had married 
the eldeſt daughter of the faid Thomas Lord 
Darcie.) 

Below this Town, where the Coln empti 
it ſelf into the Sea, lies the little Town St. 


ary | Ofith; the former name was Chic, [in the Saxon 


Annals Cie ;] the preſent it receiv'd from the 
holy Virgin St. Ob, who, deyoting her ſelf s. Ofth. Chic. 
entirely to the Service of God, and being ſtab- 
bed here by the Daniſh Pirates, was by our 
Anceſtors eſteem'd a Saint. In memory of 
her, Richard Biſhop of London about the year 
1120. built a Religious houſe, and fill'd it 
with Canons Regular. This [ was made an 
Honour by Act of Parliament in the 37" year 


Eudo, Sewer to Henry the firſt, built in ho- | of King Henry the eighth, and] Þ+ was the + Is now, C. 


cocheller. Nals 3] and we Colcheſter. It is a beautiful, po- 
ulous, and pleaſant place, extended on the 
pon of an hill from Weſt to Eaſt, and ſur- 
rounded with walls, and adorn'd with fifteen 
noz. Churches; beſides that large Church which 
„80 iz, nour of St. John; * now turn'd into a private 
an, 1607, houſe. In the middle of the City, ſtands a 


Caſtle ready to drop with age: Hiſtorians re- 
port it to have been built by Edward for! to 
Elfred, when he repair'd Colcheſter, which had 
ſuffer'd very much in the wars. But that this 
City flouriſh'd exceedingly in the time of the 
Romans, abundance of their Coins every day 
found here, are a moſt certain argument. Tho? 
I have met with none more ancient than Gallie- 
nus; Viz. thoſe of the Tetrici, Vittorini, Poſthu- 


mus, C. Carauſius, Conſtantine, and the ſucceeding, | 
| 


Emperors, [ Beſides which, here are alſo found old 


chief Seat of the Right honourable the Lords 

Darcy, ſtiled Lords of Chich, and advanced to Barons Darcy 
the dignity of Barons by Edward the ſixth. of Chich. 
[Ar ſome diſtance from the river is Lair-Mar- Lair- Marney. 
ney, *ſo calFd from the Lord Marney to whom - Norden 
it belong'd, and who, with ſome others of that MS. Eſſex. 
_— he inter'd in very fair tombs in the Church 

chers. 


Upon the ſea - coaſt lies Merſey - Mand, con- Merſey- 
(taining two pariſhes. It is a place of exceed- Iſland. 
ing great ſtrength; for which reaſon the Parlia- 


ment put in a thouſand men to guard it from 
being ſeiz d by the Dutch, about the begin- 


ning 


. . 
— * * 
* 4 * 
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ing of the Dutch - wars. ond this, to the 

Great Clack- Eaſt, is Great Clacttun, where was ſometime a 

_ ſtately houſe of the. Biſhops. of London, and a 

Norden. p, 1.” but the Houſe is now fallen, and the Park 

diſpark'd.] ©] 4 | 

C4 F rom Colcheſter, the ſhore thruſts itſelf out a 

vaſt way, to Neſſe- point, in Saxon ebener. 

What was once * AI let Raiph - 

| Sd ſaid, eſhal tell you, who wrote + 350 years ago. In 

— 1607. 2 0 Kong Richard, on the ſea-ſpore, in a Vil- 

lage call d Edulfineſſe, were found two teeth of a 

Giant, of ſuch a prodigious bigneſs, that twwo bun- 

dred of ſuch teeth, as men ordinarily bave now, 

might be cut out of one of them. Theſe I ſaw at 

he 30 and handled with great admiration. An- 

, Giants. other, I know not what Gigantick relique, was 

Bones of Gi- qug-up near this place in the beginning of 

ants. Queen Elizabeth, by the noble R. Candi. Nor 

ſhall I deny, that there have been men of 

ſuch extraordinary bulk and » as to 

be accounted Prodigies ; whom God ( as St. 

Auſtin tells us) produc'd in the World, to 

ſhew, that comelineſs of body and largeneſs of 

ſtature, were not to be eſteem'd among the 

ond things, becauſe they were common to the 

Wicked, with the Virtuous and Religious. Yet 

we may. juſtly ſuſpe&t, what Suetonius hath ob- 

ſerv'd, | 

great beaſts, dug-up in other countries, and 

in this kingdom too, have been called and re- 

| puted he bones of Giants. [Thoſe, particularly, 

Phil. Tranſ. which we have mentioned, and others that have 

N. 274. been more lately found near Harwich, at a 

Wrabneſs. ſmall Village called Wrabneſs, are ſuppoſed to 

See below. be the Bones of Elephants; not only becauſe 

they far ſurpaſs the bigneſs of the largeſt Crea- 

tures which we have in our Iſland at this day, 

but alſo becauſe (as hath been already obſerv'd 

from the Roman Hiſtories,) the Emperor 

Claudius brought over abundance of Elephants, 
in his Wars with the Britains. ] 

From the Neſſe-point, the ſhore runs back by 

little and little to the Sour's mouth, famous for 

a Sea-fight between the Saxons and Danes in 

the year 884. [And I know not, whether this, 

which is call'd Orwell-baven, might not be the 

„ which the Danes ſail'd-up in the year 

— ie n 1016, when they had a deſign upon the king- 

Hartford- dom of Mercia. The Saxon Annals call it Ar- 

ſhire, and wan; and as it may not be unreaſonable to 


Neſſe. 


Orwell-ha- 


4rrow, in ſuppoſe that the true name of this harbour 

1 — 1 be Arwell, ſo do we find, on one ſide of it, 

|  Harwich,' and on the other ſide, Arwerton. But 
this by the by. 2 

Harewich. Here [as I ſaid] is ſeated, Harewtch, a very 


ſafe harbour, as the name imports; for the Sax- 

on Hane- pie ſignifies as much as à haven or bay 

„Silas Tay- where an army lies. ( The Walls of this Town 
45 8 are for the moſt part built, and the Streets 
argen nd. generally pitch'd, with a petrify'd ſort of clay 
falling from the Cliffs thereabouts; which 

tumbling down upon the ſhore, and being 

waſh'd by the Sea at high - water, is in a 

ſhort time turn'd into ſtone. Some that are 

new fallen, are as ſoft as the clay in the Cliff; 

others that have lain longer, cruſted over and 

hard: but if open'd or broken, the clay is ſtill 

ſoft in the middle. Others that have lain 

longeſt, are petrify'd to the very heart: And 

the like Petrification is made of wood as well 

as clay; a large piece whereof ſent from hence, 

5 is reſerved in the Repoſitory of the Royal So- 
Philoſ. Tranſ. ciety. Tho”, after all, it hath been made a 
N. 291. queſtion of late, whether this hardneſs of the 
lay is owing at all to Petrification, and is 


not really its natural State. At the bottom of | mous for four great Barrows, ſuch as our an- Old Barrows 


| 


the Cliff, in a Stratum of Stone, are imbedded 


8 


— — — — — — — 
divers Shells, as well of the Turbinate, as birvaive 
Through the growth of the Marine Acdion 
of England, this Place has been of great im- 
portance to the Crown for fifty Years paſt, and 
ſtill is; from its Conveniencies for the ready 
cleaning and refitting of Ships of War reſort- 
ing hither, and its capacity for New-ereCtions, 
to the degree of ſecond and third Rates.; di- 
vers whereof have been built here, to the great 
accommodation of the State, Till the begin- 
_ of the laſt Century, the uſe generally 
made of Colne-water (in the neighbourhood of 
this place) was, the ing of the Royal 
Navy ; but by the forementioned more noble 
uſe, this hath been laid aſide and extinguiſh'd. 
In the ſeventh year of the Reign of Queen 
Anne, a Law was enacted for appointing Com- 
miſſioners to treat tor ſuch Lands, as ſhould 
be judged proper for the better fortifying of 


— place, together with Port/mourh and Cha- 
tham. 


In the year 1689. Meinhardt Schonberg, to- 

gether with the title of Duke of Schonberg, had 

alſo confer'd on him, by King William the third, 

the title of Marquiſs of Harwich. W 
Over-againſt it at Langerfort, (contracted from Langerſort. 


t the vaſt joints and members of] Land. guard. fort, which, tho' it may ſeem to be 


in Suffolk, is notwithſtanding by the Officers 
of his Majeſty's Ordnance in the Tower of 
London, writ in Efſex, according to former 
Precedents,) are the Remains of an ancient for- 
tification, which ſhew great labour and anti- 
quity. The line of it runs ſoutherly, from a 
little without the town-gate to the Beacon-hill- 
field, about the midſt of which is a round arti- 
ficial hill, caſt up probably either for placing 
their Standard on, or elſe for a Tumulus over 
ſome one of their Commanders deceas'd ; for, 
that we find common in many parts of England. 
Another work runs a-croſs from the firſt, eaſt- 
erly ; but they are both broken off by the en- 
croachings of the ſea. 4.44 A 
At Warbneſs, near Harwich, in the year 1701. Philoſ. Trau. 
were found bones of an extraordinary bigneſs, — 3 
fifteen or ſixteen foot beneath the Surface ß 
the Earth; ſuppoſed by thoſe who have viewed 
and conſidered them, to be the bones of Ele- 
pbants, as ing with * a late deſcription * Mullin's 
thereof; and it being alſo certain (as we juſt Anatomical 
now obſerv'd) that Claudius brought great num- —— 
bers of them into Britain, And the depth at 
which they .were found, may be accounted-for 
by the continual waſhings of the Soil, from the 
adjacent hills. | 
South of Harwich, are Thorp, Kirkby, and Wal- Thorp, 
ton, + included within the ancient Liberty call'd Nie. 
the Liberty of the Stoke. In theſe, no man may + Norden's 
be arreſted by any kind of Proceſs, but of the Eſſex Ms. 
Bailiff of the Liberty; and not by him, but 
with the conſent of the Lord, firſt obtain'd. 
The Sheriff hath no power within this Liber- 
ty, in any cauſe whatſoever; but the Bailiff 
executeth all matters as if he had Viſcountile 
Authority. 
f The Stour parteth Eſſex and Suffolk; [and 
in the fourth year of the reign of Queen Anne, Cap. 15. 
an Act of Parliament paſſed for the making 
it navigable from Maningtree in this County to 
Sudbury in Suffolk.) On this ſide, it runs by no 
Place, except ſome fat paſtures. - But not far 
from the ſpring of this river ſtands Bumſted, Bumſted. 
which the vn of the Helions held by Ba- 
rony. And in that part of the county which 
is oppoſite to Cambridgeſhire, lies Barklow, fa- parklow. 


ceſtors us'd to raiſe to the memory of * 
| lers 
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27 diers who were kill'd in battel, and, as ſome 
* Quorum - will have it, * whoſe Remains could not other- 
L* wiſe have been preſerved. But when two o- 
2 thers in the ſame place were ſearch'd by dig - 
ging, we are told they found three ſtone Cot- 

ns, and abundance of pieces of bones in them. 

The Country people have a tradition, that they 

were rais'd atter a battle with the Danes in that 

+ Ebulum. place. And the + Wall-wort or Dwarf-elder 
that ws hereabouts in great plenty, and 

bears red berries, they call 'by no other name 


the other Verſes of the witty * Epigrammatiſt. * Martial. 
The Fields all about, as I have ſaid be- 
fore, look very pleaſant with Saffron. For Saffron. 
in the month of July every third year, when 
the roots have been taken up, and after twen- 
ty days put under the turf again, about the 
end of September, they ſhoot forth a bluiſh 
flower, out of the midſt whereof hang three 
yellow chives of Saffron, which are gather'd in 
the morning before Sun-riſe, and, being taken 


a þ # — — ” S — 
* 


out of the flower, are dried by a gentle fire. 
And ſo wonderful is the increaſe, that from 
every acre of ground, they gather eighty or 
an hundred pounds of wet Saffron, which 
when it is dry makes about twenty pounds. 
And, what is more to be admir'd, that ground 
which hath borne Saffron three years together, 
will bear Barley very plentifully eighteen years 
without dunging, and then will bear Saffron 
again. [A mile weſt from Walden, is Ster- Sterbury-hill. 
bury-hill ; by which paſſes the river Cam, ariſing 
in the confines of Eſſex; and to which, by rea- 
ſon of its heighth, the uſual termination of dunum 
doth well agree. From theſe two circumſtan- 
ces, joined to the Antiquities found here (viz. 
a golden Coin of Claudius Cæſar, and a filyer 
platter of antique work and ſhape, together 
with its lying upon two military ways, and 
the remains of Antiquity in the neighbourhood, 
as, the Barrows at Barklow; the Stone-Coffins 
full of burnt bones, in the fields hard by; 
abundance of Coins and Pavements; and the 
Forts at Cheſterford, Caſtle-Camps, and Shedy- 
Camps: ) From all theſe, put together, the 
Learned Annotator upon Antoninus concludes, 
that this Place was the ancient Camalodunum, 
and by conſequence Colonia or Colanea, as he 
reads it, which he makes the ſame with Cama- 
lodunum. For the removing whereof to this 
place (viz. Sterbury-bill; ) beſides the fore- 
mentioned circumſtances, and their agreement, 
with the deſcription given by Tacitus ; he al- 
ledges one conſideration more, which is, the 
remarkable fruitfulneſs as well as pleaſantneſs of 
this Country; fit, in theſe reſpects, to be cho- 
ſen for the reſidence of the Kings of the Trino- 
bantes ; as Camalodunum was.] 

More to the South lies Clavering, which Barons of 
Henry the ſecond gave, with the title of Ba- Clzvering. 
ron, to Robert Fitz-Roger, from whom the fa- 
mily of the Euers are deſcended His poſterity 
for a long time having, after the old way, 
taken for their ſirname the Chriſtian-name of 
their father (as, 7obn Fitz-Robert, Robert-Fitz- 

Jobn, &c; at length, upon the command of 

Edward the firſt, they took the name of Clavering, S:e in Nor- 
from this place. But of theſe, when we come thumberland. 
to Northumberland. Here alſo Stanſted- Montfitchet 

preſents itſelf to our view; which I muſt not 

paſs by in ſilence, ſince it was formerly the 

ſeat or Barony of the family of the Montfitchets, Barons Mont- 
who bore for Arms Three Cheverons Or in afitchet. 
ſhield gules, and were reckon'd among the chief - om doug 
of our Nobility. But the male line continued —_— a 
no farther, than to five Deſcents; and then 

the inheritance fell to three ſiſters; Margaret, 


Danes-blood. but Danes-blood, from the multitude of Danes 
that were were ſlain there. | 
Lower, among the Fields (which make a 
pleaſant ſhow with the Saffron) is ſeated Walden, 
a Market-town, call'd thence Saffron-Walden, 
[formerly Waldenburg, and afterwards Cheping- 
Walden.) It was heretofore famous for a caſtle 
of the Magnavils, of which, little remains at 
preſent; and for a ſmall adjacent Monaſtery, 
in which the Magnavils, founders of it, lie in- 
ter' d. Jeffrey de Magnaville was the firſt that 
gave life to this place. For Maud the Em- 
preſs gave him Newport, a pretty town in the 
neighbourhood, in theſe words, tranſcrib'd from 
the Original Charter; For as much money as be 
1us'd to pay at the day of my father Henry's death; and 
to remove the market of Newport to his caſtle of 
Walden, with all the cuſtoms which before belong' d to 
the ſaid market, in Toll, Paſſage, and other Cuſtoms: 
and that the ways of Newport, which lie near ihe 
ſhore, be turn'd to Walden according to cuſtom, upon 
the ground forfeited to me; and that the market at 
Walden be kept on Sundays and Thurſdays, and that 
there be a fair beld in Walden, to begin on Whit- 
ſun- eve, and laſt all the following week. (From 
this Market the place was long call'd Chepping- 
Walden.) We read alſo in the Regiſter of this 
Abbey, as follows: He appointed Walden as the 
bead of bis Honour and of the whole County, and for 
a ſeat for bimſelf and his heirs. The place, where 
he built the Monaſtery, had great plenty of water, 
which ran bere continually from ſprings that never 
dried up. The Sun viſits it very late in the morn- 
ing, and forſakes it very ſoon in the evening, being 
kept off by the bills on each fide. This place is 
now called Audley-end, from Thomas Audley 
Chancellor of. England, who chang'd the Mo- 
naſtery into a dwelling houſe for himſelf. He 
was Created Baron Audley of Walden by Henry 
the eighth, and left one daughter and heir, 
Margaret, ſecond wife to Thomas Howard Duke 
of Norfolk; who had iſſue by her, Thomas, 
William, Elizabeth and Margaret. Thomas, 
famous for his Naval Exploits, was ſummon'd 
to Parliament by Queen Elizabeth, Ann. 1587, 
by the name of Lord Howard of Walden. And 
King James [the 1] created him Earl of Suf 
folk, and made him Lord Chamberlain, Near 
whoſe houſe, at Cheſterford, there was a much 
more ancient little city (hard by Icaldune, in the 
very utmoſt limits of the County; ) which now 
from the old Burrough, the Country-people call 
Burrow. Burrow-bank. There are only the marks of ſome 
bank. ruin'd Place, and the plain track of the walls. 
*This is ſup- I ſhall by no means affirm it to be the Villa 


Walden. 


Commonly 
call'd Man- 
devidles. 


— 


' Baron Aud- 
ley of Wal- 
4x. 


poſedto be t. Fauſtini which Antoninus mentions in theſe parts; wife to Hugh de Bolebec, Aveline wife to [Wil- 
3 for tho? liam de Fortibus Earl of Albermarle, and Phi- 


lippa wife to Hugh Playz. The poſterity of The. Playzes. 
the laſt, continued till within the memory of 
our + Grandfathers, and ended in a daughter + $0 ſaid, 
marry'd to Sir Fobn Howard, Knight; — ann. 1607. 
whoſe daughter, by George Vere, the Lords La- 
timer and Wingfield are deſcended. A little 
lower ſtands Hallingbury, the ſeat of the Lords Hallingbury. 
Morley ; of whom more in Norfolk. Adjoyn- 
ing to this, is an old military Yallum, thence 
call'd Wallbery ; and more to the Eaſt Barring- Barrington - 

| | ton- Hall. Hall. 

5 N 


Ingrati haud læti ſpatia detinet campi 
Sed rure vero, barbaroque letatur : 


Of no vaſt tracts of barren Land tis 
Oy 1 
But like true Country, innocently rude: 


Yet I ſhall not ſo much as dream, that this 
was the Villa Fauſtini deſcribed in theſe and 
Vol. I. ET | | | | | 
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ton-ball, {heretofore} the ſeat of that eminent 
family of the Barringtons, who, in the time 
of King Stephen, were greatly enrich'd with 
the eſtate of the Lords Montfitchet ; and in the 
memory of our fathers, a match with the 
daughter and coheir of Henry Pole Lord Mon- 
tacute, ſon and heir to Margaret Counteſs of 
Saliſbury, render'd them more illuſtrious, by 
an alliance with the royal blood. 


* * 


After the Norman Conqueſt, Maud the Em- 


preſs, Lady of the Engliſh, as ſhe uſed to ſtile 
— ſelf, created Geofrey de Magnaville or Man- 
devil (ſon of William, by Margaret heireſs to 
Eudo || the Sewer) firſt Earl of Eſſex, that ſhe 
might ſecure to her party a perſon of ſo great 
power, and experience in War, He, in the 
civil wars under King Stephen, put an end 
to a troubleſome life, in the field. Ir was be 
alſo (as antient writers inform us) who, for bis 
many” villanous practices, incur' d the ſentence of 
Excommunication z under which, at the little town 
of Burwell, be receiv'd a mortal wound, in the bead. 
As be was juſt expiring, ſome Templars came in, 
who- put on him the habit of their Order marked 
with a'red croſs; and, when he was dead, carry'd 
him, away with them into their own precins, the 
old Temple at Landon, where putting him into a 
pipe of lead, they banged bim on a tree. To him 
ſucceeded. his two ſons Geoffery and William, 
both taken. off without iſſue. Afterwards King 
John, in conſideration of a large ſum of money, 
promoted Geoffrey Fitz-Pierz of Ludgerſbal 
(Chief Juſtice, and a very wiſe and grave man,) 
to this dignity. He had taken to wife Bea- 
trice eldeſt daughter to William de Say, deſcend- 
ed from the ſiſter of Geoffrey de Magnavil firſt 
Earl of Eſſex. A. great mony'd man (ſaith an 
old Author) and vaſtly rich; who with a round 
ſum of money, and many entreaties, made applica- 
tion to the Biſhop of Ely the King's Fuſtice, and 
laid claim to this Earldom (in right of bis wife, daugh- 


ter of William brother to Geoffrey de Say the eldeſt 


ſon) by: title of Inheritance. Who admitted bim 
into full ſeizin thereof, and demanded the promis'd 
ſum ; - which be receiv'd within a little time, to put 
into the King's Exchequer. He, being thus admitted, 


* Seriptis Re- and confirmd by the * King's Letters Patents, beld 


bis. 


Regiſter of 
Walden- 
Abbey, 


and poſſeſs'd this bonour, and receiv'd the Homage 
of thoſe that beld of him by Knight's ſervice. Geoffrey | 
and William, two ſons of this Geoffrey Fitz- 
Pierz, taking the ſirname of Magnavil or Man- 
devil, enjoy'd this honour. The former of 
theſe - died young, being kill'd at a publick 
Tilting. The other took part with Lewis of 
France - againſt King John, and died without 
iſſue. Upon which, the honour came to Hum- 


fro de Bobun, Earl of Hereford, and Conſtable 


See the Earls heirs-male ſucceeded in the dignity of Earls of 
| of Hereford. Hereford and Eſſex for a long 


of England. For thus writes the Chronologer 
of Walton-Abbey : In the year 1228. the fixth 
of the Ides of January, William de Mandevil Earl 
of Eſſex died, &c. In the ſame year, Humphrey de 
Bohun' Earl of Hereford, and Conſtable of England, 
eſpeuſed Maud, daughter to Geoffrey Earl of Eſſex, 
and ſo ſucceeded in that honour. But from the 


ublick Records it is evident, that Henry de 
Bohun, father of this Humfrey, marry'd the | 


ſaid heireſs. And ſuch a miſtake might eaſily 


creep in; for in the Writers of that age, the 
Chriftian-names are only mark'd with great 


Letters; as, H. for Henry or Humfrey, G for 
Gilbert. or Geoffrey, &c. Of this family the 


time ; whom I 

have reckon'd up among the Earls of Hereford, 

'becauſe they wrote themſelves Earls of Hereford, 

and 'Efſex. Eleanor eldeſt daughter to the laſt 

of the Bohuns, being given in marriage (with 

the honour) to Thomas de Woodſtock Duke of 
2 


Gloceſter, had by him Anne, firſt married to 
Edmund Earl of Stafford, from whom ſprang 
the Dukes of Buckingham; and then to Mil- 
liam Bourgc bier, to whom King Henry the fifth 
ve the County of Ewe in Normandy. This 
aſt had by her Henry Bourgchier, advanced to 
the dignity of Earl of Eſſex by Edward the 
fourth. He was ſucceeded by another Henry 
his ſon's. ſon, who died in his old age by a fall 
from his horſe, leaving iſſue one only daugh- 
ter, Anne; who being laid aſide, King Henry 
the eighth (that he might make a new additi- 
on to the honours of Tomas Cromwell, - who 
had been his main aſſiſtant in baffling the 
Pope's authority; ) made him, at the ſame 
time, Earl of Eſſex, High Chamberlain of Eng- 
land, and Knight of the Garter. Before this, for 
his extraordinary prudence and dexterity, he 
had made him Maſter of the Rolls, Secretary 
of State, Baron Cromwell of Okeham, Vicar- 
General to the King in Spiritual Matters, and 
Lord Keeper : and all this in five years time. 
But after five months enjoyment of his Earl- 
dom, he (like moſt great Favourites) conclu- 
ded his ſcene very tragically, and loſt his head 
for treaſon. The ſame King promoted. to the 
Earldom of Eſſex William Par, to whom he had 
given in marriage Anne the only daughter and 
heir of Henry Bourgchier. But he alſo dying with- 
out iſſue, Walter Devereux . Viſcount Hereford, 
whoſe great grandmother was Cicely Bourg- 
chier ſiſter to Henry Bourgchier (of whom we 
ſpoke but now,) receiv'd 'the honour. of Earl 
of Eſſex by the favour of Queen Elizabeth; and 
left it to his fon Robert, who, being, on ac- 
count of his natural Graces and Endowments, 
highly in favour with that Excellent Princeſs, 
ſail'd with ſuch a ſmooth and proſperous gale 
into Honours and Preferments, as to make it 
the common hope and expectation of the King- 
dom, that he would equal, if not exceed, the 
greateſt Characters of his Anceſtors. But at 
laſt being carried away with ambition and 
pularity, and endeavouring to out run even 
is own hopes, he hurried himſelf into de- 
ſtruction: thus, many who condemn flow me- 
thods, though ſecure, chuſe ſudden and violent 
ones to their own ruin. But his young fon Ro- 
bert was reſtored to full poſſeſſion of his fa- 
ther's honour by authority of Parliament, thro? 


— 


the ſpecial favour of + the [then] moſt Serene T _ 
[the firſt ; and, being {+ 


Soveraign - King James 
twice marry'd, by his ſecond wife had only 
iſſue, Robert, who dy'd young. So that, departing 
this life Sept. 14. 1646. without iſſue, that ho- 
nour became vacant; till ſhortly after the Reſto- 
ration, King Charles the ſecond created Arthur 
Capel (Baron of Hadbam and Viſcount Maldon ) 
Earl of Efſex ; whoſe ſon Algernoon ſucceeded 
to the ſame Honours ; and, dying in the year 
1710, was ſucceeded therein by William his Son, 
the preſent Earl.] ; 
There are reckon'd in this County 415 Pariſh- 
Churches. 


— 


More rare Plants growing wild in Eſſex. 


Allium ſylveſtre bicorne flore ex herbaceo 
albicante, cum triplici in ſingulis petalis ſtria 
atro- purpurea. An Allium ſive Moly montanum 
tertium Cluſ. ? montanum bicorne, flore exalbi- 
do C. B.? Wild Garlick with an herbaceous ſtriate 
flower. In a corn feld in Black- Notley call d Weſt- 
field, adjoining to Leez-lane, plentifuly. This plant 


is now almoſt loft in this field. 
a | # | H. Alo- 


3 x VEST E X. 6 i 8 — 


--- þ Alopecuros maxima Anglica paludoſa Park. 
The greate/t Engliſh Manſb Fox-tail-graſs. Said by 
Lobel to grow in the. moiſt ditches naar the river 
Thames. k 1 Nail LORIN NY \ my Arn {al 8 

mone capitulo longiore glabro . Mori/en: 
D. ov Hit, 1. Orom. Smantb- headed baſtard 
Poppy. This «ons found by Mr. Dale at Bocting. 

. A 


| 


triplex maritima laciniata C. B. Jagged 


Sea-Orrache. On abe ſandy ſbores in Mir ſey-Mand 
near Colcheſter pleniifully ; alſo on the ſandy ſhores at 
Liitle-Halland in Tendring- Hundred, and elſewhere. 
Atriplex ſtifolia maritima dentata Hit. 
oſt. p. 3 Atriplex anguſtifolia laciniata 
minor J. B? maritima anguſtifolia C. B. prod.? 
At Maldon by the river, and on the banks of the 
marſbes plentifully. wn, un 
Auricula leporis minima J. B. An Bupleu- 
rum minimum Col. Part.? auguſtiſſimo folio 
C. B.? . The leaſt Hares-ear. At Maldon in the 
_ marſhes by the river: ſide plentifully. | 
Clematis Daphnojdes major C. B. major flore 
cceruleo albo F. B. Daphnoides ſive pervinca ma- 
jor Ger, Daph. latifolia ſive Vinca pervinca ma- 
jor. Park. The greater Periwinkle. Found near Col- 
cheſter by Dr. Richardſon. This plant I have found 
out of gardens ; but being native of hot Countries, and 
frequent about Montpellier, I ſigſpect it may owe its ori- 
ginal to ſome plants weeded up and thrown out thence. 
Clematis Daphnoides minor F. B. C. B. 
Vinca pervinca  Offcinarum.. minor Ger. vulgaris 
Park. Periwinkle. I have obſerved it in ſome fields 
by the read-fide leading from Hiltham to Kelvedon 
in the hedges and among buſhes : alſo in a hedge by 
the foot-way from Falburn-hall to Wittham, and 
elſewbere. Nn 
Cochlearia folio ſinuato C. B. vulgaris Park. 
Britannica Ger. Engliſh or common Sea- ſcurvy graſs. 
It grows ſo plentifully in the marſhes about Maldon, 
that the common people gather it, and fend it about 
to the markets above ten miles diſtant, where it is 
ſold by meaſure. | 5 
Crocus J. B. Ger. ſativus C. B. verus ſativus 
Autumnalis Park. Saffron. It is planted and cul- 
tivated in the fields about Walden, thence deno- 
minated S8affron-Walden, plentifully. ' Of the cul- 
ture wheresf. I ſhall ſay nothing, referring the Reader 
to what is above-written by Cambden ; and to the full 
| deſeription thereof in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
Conſerva paluſtris Anglica, ſeu Filum mari- 
num - Anglicum. Marſb-Ibread. In the marſh- 
ditches about Maldon and elſewhere. W . 0 
Cynogloſſa folio virenti J. B. Cynoglofſum 
minus 
Part. An Cynogloſſa media altera virente folio, 
rubro flore, montana frigidarum regionum Col.? 
The leſſer green-leav'd Hounds- tongue. 


lio virente Ger. ſemper virens C. B. 


Between 


Mitibam and Keluedan, but more plentifully about 


Braxted by the way-/ides. 


ceus udo-cyperus miliaceus Park. Gra- 
men cyperoides miliaceum C. B. Millet Cyperus- 
graſs. By Bocking river, at the corn-mill below the 
Town, | 


Cyperus rotundus litoreous inodorus Lob. J. B. 
rotundus inodorus Anglicus C. B. rotundus ino- 
dorus Ger. rotundus litoreus inodorus Angli- 
cus Park. Round rooted baſtard Cyperus. 
by Mir. Dale about Maldon plentifully. 

Erica maritima Anglica fupina Park. Engliſb 


Cyperus | J. B. gramineus milia- 
Ger. Pſe 


Obſerved 


Cow' Sea-heath.. On ſandy banks by.the way-fide 
going from Heybridge to Goldhanger ;, alſo on the: 


like banks in the marſhes about Thurrington in this 
County: and elſewhere on the ſea-coaſts. 
Gramen Avenaceum montanum, ſpica ſim- 
lici, ariſtis recurvis. Mountain Oat-graſs with a 
25 le ſpike and reflected awns. Found by Mr. Dale 
upon Bartlow-hills on the edge of Cambridgeſhire. 
This I take to be the ſame with the Gramen Ave- 


* 


dente af | 
Axle ſpike, by reaſon of the drine/s and barrenneſs. of 
the place. . 


| ward Bullock, Efquire. 
in a meadow behind the Alms bouſes at Great Yeld- 


panicula purpuro-argentea ſplen- 
Mr. Doody : more Brigeſe, end . a 


See Middleſex. - 

Gramen caninum maritimum ſpicà foliacea 
C. B. caninum maritimum alterum Ger, can. 
marit. alterum longius radicatum Park. Long- 
rooted Sea-dogs-graſs with a foliactous ear. Found 
by Mr. Dale on the ſhore in Merſey- Ifland near 
Colcheſter. | 


ſpica criſtarum ordinibus. Square-eared crefted- 
graſs. . Found dy Mr. Dale at Notley, among corn. 
Herba Paris. #Herb-Paris or True love. In 
Cbauliney- wood ſeven miles from Colchefter, and in 
Saffron-Walden Ger. I have obſerv'd it in a little 
wood call'd Lampit-grove belonging to Black-Notley- 
ball. It is no very rare plant in woods, and ſome- 
times alſo in hedges, all Egland over. 6 
Hieracium caſtorei odore Monſpelienſium. Hi- 
eracium - Cichorei vel 
tum Cat. Cant. Rough Hawkweed ſmelling like Ca- 


for. I found it Anno 1690. plentifully growing in 


a field near my dwelling, belonging to the ball; call'd 
Stanfield, which had lain a-while ſince it was plowed. 
Juncus acutus maritimus Anglicus Par. Eng- 
liſh Sea-bard-ruſh. In the marſhy grounds about 
Maldon abundantly. | 
Lepidium latifolium C. B. Lepid. Pauli J. B. 
Piperitis ſeu Lepidium vulgare Park. Rhapha- 
nus ſylveſtris Officinarum, Lepidium Æginetæ 
Lobelio Ger. Dittander, Pepperwort. On the 
cauſſey leading '10 the Hith-bridge at Colcheſter 1 
and at Heybridge near Maldon by the water- 


fide plentifully : as alſo at the Lime kiln near Ful- 


bridge. | 

- S, Lathyri majoris ſpecies flore rubente & 
albido minor dumetorum, five - Germanicus 
F. B. The other great wild Lathyrus or everlaſting 
Peaſe. Found by Mr. Dale near Caſtle-Campes, 
in the hedges by the way that leads from thence to 
Bartlow. | | | 

Lathyrus filiqua hirſuta 7. B. An Lathyrus 
anguſtifolius ſiliqua hirſuta C. B. Roeugh-codded 
Chickeling. In the fields about Hockley and Ralegh, 
and elſewhere in Rochford-Hundred, © --» 

Lychnis ſylveſtris annua ſegetum flore dilut 

rubente vel albo minimo. Sylv. alba ſpica re- 
flexa Bot. Monſp. arvenſis minor Anglica Park. 
Little annual Corn-Campion with a ſmall bluſh 
flower. In the corn: fields near Cholcheſter obſerv'd 
by Mr. Dale. 
Mentha anguſtifolia ſpicata glabra, folio ru- 
goſiore, odore graviore. Spear-mint with a more 
rugged leaf and ſtrong ſcent. Found by Mr. Dale 
b:Jide- Bockinp-river, below the Fulling-mill, in two 
or three places. 

Mentaſtri aquatici genus hirſutum, ſpica la- 
tiore J. B. Mentha paluſtris folio oblongo C. B. 
Mentaſtrum minus Ger. emac. hirſutum Park. 
Vater-mint, with a groſſer ſpike. This alſo was 
firſt found and ſhewn to me by Mr. Dale near the 
fame river à little above the Fulling- mill: fince, 1 
obſer d it ny ſelf in a ditch near the Corn-mill, 
below the Fulling-mill plentifully. | 

Mentaſtrum folio rugoſo rotundiore ſponta- 
neum, flore ſpicato, odore gravi J. B. Mentha 
ſylveſtris rotundiore folio C. B. Menthaſtrum 
Ger. deſcr. Horſe-mint, or round-leav'd wild mint. 
In a moiſt place of a little meadow adjoyning to 
Faubutn-hall, the ſeat of my honoured Friend Ed- 
Found alſo by Mr. Dale 


ham plentifully. 

Mentaſtrum ſpicatum folio longiore candi- 
cante J. B. Mentha ſylveſtris folio longiore 
C. B. Long leaved Hor ſe-mint. Found by the ſame per- 
ſon in the ſame meadow with the precedent. ws 

| rchis 


Gramen criſtatum quadratum, ſeu quatuor in | 


potius Stceles folio hirſu- 
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wings. 


Sudbury 


Orchis odorata moſchata ſive | Monorchis C. B. 
_ odorata Park. parva autumnalis lutea 
be yellow ſweet or muſk Ort bis. In black 


Notte on the greens of a Held belonging the ball 
call d Wair field. 

Orchis ſive Teſticulus ſ 
0. B. fucum referens, colore rubiginoſo 7. B. 


Sp 


altera Park. Teſticulus vulpinus ma- 
Jjor f Ger. Humble-bee Satyrion .with green 
Solo ſicco & glareoſo 5 7 following, 

Orchis anthropophora oreades Col. anthropo- | te 
phora oreades fœmina Park. flore nudi homi- 
nis effigiem repræſemans C. B. Man-Orchis with 
a ferrugineous and ſometimes a green flower. Found 
by Mr. Mr. Dale in an old gravel-pit at Balington near 
„and in the borders of ſome corn-fields at 
Belchamp-S. Paul towards Ovington in this County. 

S. Peucedanum vulgare. Common Hogs- Fennel. 
In a wood r to Walton at the A in Ten- 
dring-bundred. 

Plantago aquatica minor ſtellata Ger. emac. 
aquatica minor muricata Park. Damaſonium 
ſtellatum Dalechampii J. B. Plantago aquatica 


ſtellata C. B. Star-Bradea Water- Plantain. In a 


pond at Rumford town':;-end towards * and 
a litile an this ide ford. 3 


Potamogiton/ pufillum maritimum gramineo 
folio. Sea-Pondweed with graſſy leaves. In the, 


- marſh-Gditches about Maldon. 


Potamogiton puſillum maritimum alterum, 
ſeminibus ſingulis lo 
Another graſs-le«v'd Sea-Pondweed. In the marſh- 
ditches befide the way leading from Maldon 10 Gold- 


apt Dioſcoridis Ger. Drabæ folio Park. 
cum ſiliquis latis J. B. Treacle-muſtard, Penny- 
creſſe. 1 have” found in plenty growing in the fields 
near Wormingford ; as alſa near St. Ofith in Ten- 
dring-bundred ; and in other places. 

Thlapſi minus Ger. Naſturtium ſylveſtre 
Oſyridis folio C. B. Park. Naſturtium ſylveſtre 
J. Bauhini, Thlaſpi ſtifolium Fuchſii F. B. 
Narrow-leav'd Wild-creſſe. In maritimis: as at 
Heybridge near Maldon copiouſly. 

Tithymalus platyphyllos F uchſii, J. B. ar- 
venſis latifolius Germanicus C. B. inus 
Cluf. hiſt. Broad. leav d Spurge. Among corn, but 
more rarely. It grows ſpontaneouſly in mine own 
Orchard bere at Black Notly, coming up yearly of 
its own ſowing ; for it is an annual plant. 

Tilia folio minore F. B. fœmina folio mi- 
nore C. B. fœmina minor Park. The ſmall 
[mooth-leav'd Lime or Linden-tree, calPd in ſome 
Countries Baſt, becauſe they make ropes of the bark 
of it. Hereabouts it is calld Pry. It is frequent 


"inthe bedges, all this part of the Country over. 


Trifolium ſtellatum glabrum Ger. emac. 
Trifol. Dipſaci capitulis, nonnullis, Teaſei- 
headed Trefoil. I have obſerv'd it by the water- 
fide at Lgbe; and at little Holland in Tendring- 
bundred plentifully. 

Trifolium pumilum ſupinum floſculis longis 
albis P. B. parvum album Monſpeſſulanum 
cum paucis golibus F. B. album tricoccum ſub- 
terraneum reticulatum . Moriſon. ſubterraneum, 
ſeu folliculos ſub terram condens nol. Bot. 
Monſp. Dwarf-Trefoil with long white flowers, bi. 
ding its ſeed under-ground. In the road between 
Bruntwood and Brookftreet plentifully. - 
Trifolium ſiliquis Ornithopodii noſtras. Small 
Birdsfoot-Trefoil. On Sandy-banks by the Sea-fide 


at Toleſbury plentifully. 


| ebe'; 
kirſuto flore 


pediculis inſidentibus. 


FN NT 5 TN — 


f Turritis Ger. 


— . Park. Brifiica 

ſylveſtris foliis integris & hiſpidis C. B. Tower- 

muſtard. On ibe — 7 ey ide as you 

go up the bill from Lenden towards mannes 1 in 
on each ſidr the way,” 

ht is 10 be noted; 4 thes e! Plants may ſome 


years, by fome n N up if the ſeed, 


e 
To theſe I mig odd the four ts * Male. Fern | 


2 in Dr. Jobnſons's emacula- 

4 Gerrard, WIE Tal nnd cboes e 
and Sue viz. - 

1. Filix mas non -ramoſa pinnulis dentatis. 
1 Male - Fern with indented leaves. 

2. Filix mas non ramoſa pinnulis latis den- 
Nen, minutim dentatis. The ar ne Male - 

3 Fiir mas non rarhoſs, innulis/ igults, 
raris, profunde dentatis. Mal, Fern with thin- 
ſet deeply indented leaves; There is à good figure of 
a leaf of this in Dr. Plakenet's bigurbi. part 3. 
Tab. 180. 

4. Filix mas non ramola, pinaulis latis au- 
riculatis ſpinoſis. OP wen th} aus with auri- 
culate leaves. 


| F you look upon theſe plants' in ler- ſeveral 


growths and ages, you may | (as Mr. Goodyer ſaith 
well) make many more ſorts of them : which I am 
| afraid hath been the occaſion of dofcriving more eue 
than indeed there are in nature. 

Eryngium marinum Ger. Park. J. B. Ded. Ad. 
Lob. cui &  Acanos Plinii. Maritimum & Geſn. 
hort. C. B. Sea-Holly or Eringo. This, being a 
plant common enough on - ſandy ſhores, I ſhould not 
bave mentioned, but that Colcheſter is noted for the - 
firſt inventing or practiſng the candying or conditing 
of its roots; the manner e r Ge- 
rard's Herbal. © 
Hieracium latifolium Pannonicum primum 
Cluſ. Synonyma vide in Catal. Cantab. Broad- 
leav'd Hungarian Hawkweed. On Bartlow-bills not 
far from Linton in Cambridgeſhire. 

— — ben ramoſiſſimum, foliis an- 

n. Hift. noſt. Small- branch d 
— ll Caan, ft of fret. Found by Mr. 
Dale among corn in ſandy grounds, about Caſtle- 
Heveningham plentifully. 

Perfoliata vulgaris Ger. Park. vulgatiſſima ſeu 
arvenſis C. B. ſimpliciter dicta, vulgaris annua 
J. B. Common Thorow-wax. Among the Corn at 
Notley and elſewhere. © 

Tormentilla reptans alata D. Plot. Hi ft. nat. 
Oxon. Pentaphyllum minus viride, flore aureo 
tetrapetalo, rediculas è geniculis in terram de- 
mittens Moriſ. hiſt. Creeping Tormentil with deeply- 
indented leaves. In ſome paſtures at Braintree. 

Salix folio Amygdalino utrinque aurito, cor- 
ticem ſponte exuens. Almond-leav'd Willow, that 
| cafs it bark. In an Ofier-bolt near my dwelling at 
Black-Notley. | 

Sonchus arboreſcens alter Ger. emac. lævis pa- 
luſtris altiſſimus Cluſ. The greateſt Marſh-tree Sow- 
thiſtle. On the banks of the river Thames near 
Blackwall. 

Viola Martia hirſuta major inodora Moriſon. 
Viola Trachelii folio D. Merret. Great rough 
Violet without ſcent. | 

Ribes nigrum vulgo dictum folio olente F. B. 
Black Curran or Squinancy-berries. By Brainirae 
66+ 5 a near the bridge call d the m_ | 

ge. 
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H Country next to the Trinobantes, call'd afterwards Eaſt-Anglia, and com- 

ISL NLRG QS prebending the Counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and Huntingdon z 
us, formerly inhabited by the Iceni (miſcald in ſome Copies Tigenl, and by | 
LY Ts Ptolemy yet more corruptly Simeni.) [Not as if the bounds of theſe, or any other pounds of 

WY People of the Britains, could be nicely determin d. For how can we hope exactly the Lan. 
Is to diſtinguiſh them, when our ancient Authors only deliver at large in what quar- 
ter of the Nation they were ſeated, without deſcending to their particular limits ? 

8 Beſides, moſt of the barbarous Nations ſeem (according to their firength at different 

| times) to have had Dominions larger or narrower : Eſpecially, in britain (where 

were ſo many Kings) wwe cannot imagine, but that they were frequently «making encroachments upon n 

another. All (I think) wwe can ſafely conclude, is, that there is ſcarce a poſſibility,, that the Britiſh 
Diviſions ſhould include exattly ſo many Counties, fince the bounds of the. Counties were ſet long after the 
Britiſh times by King Alfred, who. no doubt had rather an eye to the convenience of the Kingdom, than the 
& mn, of the Britains. ] „ 6 7 2 * 5 
I have been a long time of the Opinion, that by a mangling of the name Iceni, the very ſame people 
were call d in Ceſar — T o which 1 2 induc d, as by the affinity of the names Iceni and 

 Cenimagni, /o by comparing Ceſar and Tacitus together. For the latter tells us, that the Cenimagni ſur- 
render d themſelves to the ns: now, that the Iceni did ſo, Tacitus informs us in theſe words, On 

r own accord, they came over to our fide. But what is of greateſt moment in this matter,” is, 
that a Manuſcript divides the word Cenimagni, and reads it Ceni, Agni; for which I would willingly 
put Iceni, Regni, if it might be done without the imputation of tos great Liberty. Thus much is 
certain, that you will never find the Cenimagni in any other part of Britain, if you make them a diſtint# 

People from the Regni and Iceni. However, of the name Iceni there are ſeveral remains in - theſe paris; 

ſuch as Ikenſworth, [Ikworth,] Ikenthorpe, Ikborrow, Iken, Ikſning, Ichlingham, Eike, c. and 

that Conſular way which led from hence, frequently call d by the Chorographers of the laſt Age, Ichenild- Ichenild- 
ſtreat, 4s if one ſhould ſay, the ſtreet of the Iceni. What the original of the name ſhould be, I dare treat. 
not ſo much as gueſs ; unleſs one ſhou!d derive it from the wedgy figure of the Country, as it lies upon 

the Ocean, in form of a wedge. For the Britains in their language call a wedge, Iken; from which. 

figure a place in Wales by the lake Lhintegid, is call d Lhan-yken ; and in ihe ſame ſenſe a little trait 
in Spain, is nam'd Sphen, i.e. a wedge (as Strabo obſerves;) which yet dees net ſo well anſwer the Sphen. 
figure of a wedge, as this of ours. + 9 r bers | | IS 

[But others «liedge, that Ptolemy's Tables, and modern Obſervations, have repreſented it rather under a 
quadrangular form ; and Sir Henry Spelman's Opinion may ſeem more probable, that it comes from the 
famous river Iſe; eſpecially if the Britains call that Ichen. For thus ( ſays be) in Aſia, the Indians 
come from the river Indus; in Greece, the Meonians, from Mezonia ; in Scythia, the Alani, from 
Alanus; in Germany, the Alſatians, from Alſa; in France, the Sequani, from Sequana. And ſo in 
England, the Derbyſhire-inbabitants, from Derwent; the Lancaſtrians, from Lan, or Lon; the Vor- 
thumbrians, from Humber; and Wiltſhire, from the Willy. And as for the change of (s) into (e), that 
may be eaſily juſtify'd, if it be true that in Briliſh, inſtead of the Greek (e) they uſe (ch); ſo, Ichen, | 
for im; Soch, for cs; Buch, for Bs, Sc. : Oy I 5 

And as the Iceni may be well deriv'd from Iſe, ſo this, in all probability, bas its name from that » gpelman's 
famous Heathen Goddeſs Iſis. For who knows not, that the Heathens conſecrated rivers, as well as woods Leni. 
and mountains, to their Deities, and call'd them after their names? And that Ceres and Profſerpine 
(otherwiſe calPd Iſis) d o infernal Goddeſſes, were worſhipped by the Britains, we have Sirabd's Authe- 
rity. Or if we bad not, the accounts which we have left us of their cuſtoms, would be ſufficient to inform 
us of their worſhip. Upon this is grounded their preferring nights to days, as alſo their computations of 
days by nights; of months, by moons; and of years, by winters. The remains of it we keep to this 
day in our ſeven-night, i. e. ſeven days; and fortnight, contracted from tourteen-night, i. e. four- 
teen days. 

After Britain eame to be a branch of the Roman Empire, and was divided into five parts, it is not cer- 
tain under which branch theſe Iceni were comprebended. They are gencrally placed under the Flavia Cæ- 
ſarienſis, which ſeems agreeable enough to that diviſion ; but the Noticia of the Weſtern Empire places 
the Britannia ſecunda where Ptolemy reckons up the Tribantes and Simeni ; ' which laſt are, no doubt, 
the ſame with the Iceni.] | 

This People (as Tacitus ſays) was ſtout and valiant, and ufter they bad caſt themſelves upon the Pro- 
teftion of the Romans, ſuffered nothing by war till the time of Claudius. But then, Oſtorius the Pro- 
pretor beginning to fortify the Paſſes with Caſtles, and to diſarm the Britains, they got into a' body and 
made an inſurrection: the effett whereof was this , The Romans broke thorough the Works, within which 

they bad fortify'd themſelves, and ſo they were ſuppreſſed with great ſlaughter. In this engagement, there 

happened many memorable exploits; and M. Oſtorius, the Lieutenant's ſon, bad the honour of ſaving 

a citizen, That war being thus ended, ſcarce thirteen years after there aroſe @ new Storm, upon this 


Vor. I. ; 5 O occaſion. 


- * 
1 
7 


* 


* Quadrin- 
genties ſeſter- 


tiùm. 


4%: 14+. battle; be ended ber days with undaunted Courage, by a doſe of poiſon, as Tacitus will baue it; but, 

.-. + aecording to Dio, after a fit" of fickneſs. When this war was on foot, Xipbilin tells us from Dio, that Dio. 
* the" Britains principally worſhipped the Goddeſs Victory under the name of Andates (whom à Greek Andates, or 
* Copy in another place calls Andraſte,) and that in the grove conſecrated to ber, they effered Captives, Judraſi. 
W-- with the bigheft inbumanity. But yet the Britains at this day do not expreſs Victory by any ſuch name; 1— 
mr do I know tobat it ſhould mean, unleſs, as the Latins bad their Victoria, à vincendo, from con- 4 
quering ; the Sabines, their Vacuna, ab evacuando, from emptying 3 and the Greeks their Nixn ans 1 
L ib, from refuſing to give ground ; ſo the Britains might have their Anarhaith, from overthrowing ; 
for by that word they expreſs a fatal overthrow. But this by the by. From that time, no Author bas 
one ſyllable of the Iceni; nor can we gather any thing about them ſrom Hiſtory, but that the Romans, in 
=. the decline of their Empire, ſet a new Officer to guard their ſea-coaſt, and Ibe coaſts of ſome other parts, In Kent. 
8 againſt the piracies of the Saxons, and ſtil d bim Count of the Saxon ſhore in Britain, as we ob/erved 


Y | [Whether this people bad another of their own name about Worceſterſhire and Staffordſhire fas Staffordſhire, 
= Dr. Plot bas endeavoured to prove) is not our buſineſs to enquire, in this place. I muſt confeſs, that 10. (3. 
1 A4 xxion of the Propretor Oſtorius (which is mention d above, as undertaken againſt thoſe Iceni) ſeems 1 
i have been further well ward than their - bounds reached. For the next accounts we hear of their 
= . army, after they had ſettled things there, is among the Cangi, i. e. about Cheſhire and Denbyſhire. 
3 The Army was led into the Cangi, ſays f Tacitus : and, Now they were marched not far from the 1 Annal. 
3 Sea which is within ſight of Ireland] | ig; 1 CO 
| After the Saxons bad ſettled their Heptarchy, this Province fell to the kingdom of the Eaſt. Angles, 
£ e which, from its eaſterly ſituation, they called in their own language Caprangle-pje, i. e. the kingdom 
= "ax of the Eaſt- Angles. ' The firſt King it bad, was Uffa; and from bim, bis ſucceſſors were for a long Eaſt-Angles. 
*» time called Uſf-kines, who ſeem to have ſometimes || beld under the Kings of the Mercians, and fometimes Uf-kines. | 
| under thoſe of Kent. That line failing in St. Edmund, the Danes over-ran the Country, and for fifty || Benefciati. 
years together barraſſed and afflitied it with all the miſeries of war\ till at laſt Edward the elder got 
' the better of them, and added it to bis own kingdom of the Weſt-Saxons. From that time, it bad its 
* Deputy-Governours ; which honour, about the coming-in of the Normans, was held by one Ralph, born Præſides. 
in Little-Britain in France. He was a man of treacherous principles; and, getting together great numbers — _ 
of people, under pretence of celebrating his marriage, enter'd into à villainous conſpiracy againſt William the Eaſt- 
be Conqueror. But whcire ſo many were privy to it, it was in vain to hope for ſecrecy. So, the whole Angles. 
matter was diſcovered, bimſelf was deprived of his honour and attainted, and others were bebeaded. 
4 more particular account of thoſe matters belong to Hiſtorians : let us proſecute our deſign, and 
proceed to Places. What fort of Country this was, learn from Abbo Floriacenſis, who flouriſs'd in 
"the year of Chriſt 970. and has thus deſcrib'd it : This part, which is call'd Eaſt-angle, as upon In the 7 
other accounts it is very noble, ſo particularly, becauſe of its being water'd almoſt on all ſides. St. Edmund. 
On the South-eaſt and Eaſt ſides, it is encompaſs'd by the Ocean; on the North, by large and 
wet fens, which beginning almoſt in the heart of the Iſland, do, by reaſon of the evenneſs of the 
ground, for a hundred miles and more, deſcend in great rivers into the ſea, On the Weſt, the 
*Province.is joined to the reſt of the Iſland, and therefore may be entered [by land ;] but left it 
ſhould be moleſted with frequent incurſions of the enemy, it is fortify'd with an + earthen + Rel gb, 
rampire like a high wall, and with a ditch. The inner parts of it are a pretty rich ſoil, I 4 
which is made exceeding pleaſant by gardens and groves ; and render'd agreeable by its con- 
' venience for hunting; famous alſo for paſturage, and abounding with ſheep and all forts of 
- cattle. I do not inſiſt upon its Rivers, as affording plenty of Fiſb, conſidering that a tongue of 
the ſea as it were licks it on one fide; and on the other, the large fens make a prodigious 
number of lakes two or three miles over. Theſe fens accommodate great numbers of Monks 


with their deſir'd retirement and ſolitude ; with which being enclos'd, they have no occaſion for 
the privacy of a Wilderneſs. Thus far Abbo. | 
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B2>MUFFOLK (which is firſt to be 
AN deſcrib'd) in Saxon sesecle, i. e. 
RAS 2 ſoutbern people, with reſpect to 
SI Norfolk ; has on the Weſt, Cam- 
bridgeſhire ; on the South, the 
K river Stcur, which divides it from 


Eſſex ; on the Eaſt, the German 
the North, two little rivers, Ouſe 


Ocean; and on 


the leaſt, and Ve veney. Theſe two, flowing al- 


moſt out of the ſame fountain, run contrary ways, 
and divide it from Norfolk. It is a country pretty 
large, and well ſtor'd with harbours; the ſoil 


| ane to the weſt) is very fat, as being a com- 


ſe. 


oy of clay and marle. By this means, the 
elds are every-where fruitful, and the paſtures 
exceeding good for fatting of cattle; |not to 
mention the vaſt Improvement made in the 
eſtates of this County, by employing great quan- 
tities of Ground in Turnips. hey make a'ſo 
vaſt numbers of Cheeſe, which, to the great ad- 


- 


vantage of the inhabitants, are carried into all 


iſion. 


parts of England; nay, into Germany alſo, 


with France and Spain, as Pantaleon Medicus has 


told us, who ſcruples not to compare them 
with thoſe of Placentia, both in colour and taſte : 
But he was not one of Apicius's nice-palated 
ſcholars. Nor do they want woods, and parks 
of the latter of which, ſeveral are join'd to 
Noblemen's houſes, and are well ſtocked with 
„ 


The County, according to its political Di- 


.viſion, hath been. branch'd into three parts: 
the firſt called the Geldable, becauſe it pays geld 
or tribute; the ſecond, the Liberty of St. Edmund, 
| becauſe it belong'd to his Monaſtery ; the third, 


the Liberty of St. Ethelred, becauſe it belong'd to 
Ely-Monaſtery; to which our Kings formerly 
granted ſeveral parcels of ground with Sach and 
Soch (as the Ely-book wy play" it) without any re- 
ſerve either of eccleſiaſtical or ſecular juriſdiction. 


[But it is to be obſerv'd, as to Eccleſiaſtical 


Juriſdiction, that that was not uſually granted, 
in thoſe ancient times, by the Kings, but by 
the Popes; and,, in fact, there appear not the 
leaſt foot - ſteps, nor any pretences, of Exemp- 
tion from the ordinary Juriſdiction of the Bi- 
ſhop of Norwich, in any of the Churches or 
Eſtates belonging to the Church of Ely in this 
County. The preſent general Diviſion, is, The 


' Franchiſe or Liberty of St. Edmund, and the Gel- 


ing. 


dable ; the firſt containing the weſtern part of the 
County, and the ſecond the eaſtern: And theſe 
Diviſions are the more remarkable, becauſe at the 
1 each of them furniſhes a diſtinct Grand- 

ury.] | 

But now let us take a ſurvey of the particu- 
lars; and beginning at the weſt, give an account 
of the more noted places. 

On the weſt, where it joins Cambridgeſhire, 
and in the very limits, lies Ixning, a place, for- 
merly of greater note, than at preſent. For it 
was made eminent, firſt by the birth of Ethelred 
the Virgin (daughter of King Anna) who was 
canoniz'd ; then, by the conſpiracy of Ralph 


- 


Earl of the Eaſt Angles againſt William the 


Conqueror ; and laſtly, 

Harvey firſt Biſhop of Ey, made between this 
place and EH. But now it goes to decay by 
the nearneſs of New. market, whither all com- 
modities are carried in great abundance. That 


by the Vay, which 


this town of New-market is of late date, the © 
name it ſelf witneſſes. It is fo ſituated, th 
the ſouth-part belongs to Cambridgeſhire, and 
the north to Suffolk; each whereof has a ſmall * Ferlofiolam. 
Church of its own, the latter + Parochial ang + Belongin 
Inſtitutive ; but the former belonging to Ditzan ® "8 C. 
or Dichton, as the Mother-Church. T have met i 
with nothing about it in my reading, but th 
under Henry the third Robert de Inſula or LI 
gave one half of it to Richard de Argenton (from 
whom the Alingtons are deſcended) in Fr 
marriage with his daughter Caſſandra. oy. 
[The Town hath not grown up by any manu- 
facture, or particular commodity z but by the 
convenience for Paſſengers, and the advantage.” 
of the Court, For it ſtands in a Plain, ver, 
commodious for hunting and | horſe - races; 
which diverſions very often draw the Coupe 1 
thither : and, on Cambridge-ſide, there is 
houſe built on purpoſe for the reception of our f 
Kings .] | 5.74 
All round, as we have hinted, is the large 
Plains [juſt now mentioned, ] call'd from hg 
town New-market-He1th, the ſoil whereof is ſans New markt- 
dy and barren, but the ſurface green. Along heath. 
this, runs that wonderful Ditch, which che 
vulgar (as if it had been drawn by the Devil?) 
call DeviPs dike; whereas, it is plain, it was Devil's-dike. 
one of thoſe, wherewith (as Abbo informs us) 
the inhabitants guarded themſelves againſt the 
| incurſions of the enemy: But of this we will 
ſpeak more at large, when we come to Cam- 
bridgeſhire. Only here let the Reader note 
thus much, that the leaſt of all theſe Foſſes, or 
Ditches is to be ſeen within two miles of this 
place, being drawn between Snailwell and Moul- 
ton. a 5 
More inward, is the famous St. Edmunds St. Edmund's- 
bury, called in Saxon age Bevenicr-gueop, and bury. 
in the Britiſh (as it ſhould ſeem) Villa Fau- Villa-Fau- 
ſtini; which is mentioned by Antoninus. For flini. 
that was the opinion of Talbot, a very good 
Antiquary, and particularly acquainted , with 
this part of England ; [as being Prebendary 
of * Church of Norwich.) The diſtances 
too in Antoninus, both from J[ciant and Co- 
lonia, anſwer well enough; and as Villa a- 
mong the Latins implied the houſe of a No- 
bleman within his own grounds, ſo did gun Gueord, or 
among the Saxons. For the above-mention'd Meortb. 
Abbo interprets Bederics-gueord by Bederici cor- 
tis, or villa, i. e. Bederick*s court, or his ville or 
farm. Beſides, the Saxons ſeem to have ex- 
preſs'd the ſenſe and meaning of the word, 
in their own language: for as Fauſtinus in La- 
tin implies Proſperity, ſo does Bederick in Ger- 
man; as the learned Hadrianus Junius has ob- 
ſerved, where he interprets the name of Betorix 
(who, according to Strabo, was the ſon of Me- 
lo Sicamber) as if one ſhould ſay, Full of bappi- 
neſs and favour. But if theſe two be different, 
I frankly confeſs myſelf ignorant, either who 
that Fauſtinus, or this Bedericus, was. One 
thing I am ſure of, that this was not the 
Fauſtini Villa deſcrib'd by Martial in the third 
book of his Epigrams. And if I ſhould fay, 
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that it was the Ville of that Bericus, who (as Bericus the 
Dio obſerves) was driven out of Britain, and Britain. 
perſuaded Claudius the Emperor to make war 

upon the inhabitants; I ſhould not believe 

my ſelf, But whether this place was the Villa 
Fauſtini 
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built a ſtately new Church, which th 
continually enlarging. In the reign of 


an 


for ſhortneſs, 


and, among others, this town entire. Whereupon, 
the Monks 


men, ds well without the burrough as within, art 


there was a Sacrift of that name in this Mo- 


munities; and among 


Bulls of Exemption belonging to this Abbey 
are as much 


river on the Eaft-fide ; nor a Monaſtery more noble, 


| bas ( ſome whereof are braſs,) ſo mam Towers, 


the vaſt ruins of a third, which was the great 


7 


* 
9 
. 
\S : . 
2 . 1 'C 
, wo 1 * * 


ty] tomb of St. Edmund; beſides the Rents and 
Eſtates,” to the yeatly value of one thouſand 
pounds. I I ſhould par- 
ere reckon up the quarrels that roſe now. 


hither, and a lam 
cover of Wood was built in bonour of him; 
then it began to be called St. Zdmundſbury, and, 
Bury; and flouriſhed exceedingly. 
But moſt of all, after King Canutus (to expiate 
the ſacrilegious violence to this Church 
by his father Sueno) built it anew, very much 
enriched it, offered his own Crown to the Ho- 
1 Martyr, brought- in the Monks with their 
Abbot, and beſtowed upon it many fair Eſtates, 


governed here and adminiſtered Juſ- 
tice by their Steward. For this reaſon, Joſcelin 
de * Brakeland, Monk of the place, ſays: The 


ours, &c. and all within the Hanna Leuca enjoy 
the ſame w_ Afterwards, Hervey an Abbot 
of Norman deſcent [ is ſaid to have] encom- 
paſs'd it with a wall, ſome ſmall remains 
whereof are ſtill to be ſeen; [bur a perſon 
well verſed in the Antiquities of this place, 


affirms that there never was any ſuch Abbot, 


as Hervey, Indeed, in Abbot Anſelm's time, 
naſtery.] The Popes granted it very large Im- 
Place foould not be in any 1b SS the Bin 
e not be in any thing ſubjet# fo the Biſhop, 
but- in lawful caſes ſhould obey the Archbiſhop +. 
But, ever ſince the Reformation, it hath been un- 


er the Juriſdiction of the Bi of Norwich; 
and it may be 3 whether the Juriſdic- 
tion of the Archbiſbop was provided for, in that 


manner, when the Biſhop's was given away, 
fo long before the Reformation; ſeeing 


the Juriſdiction of the 


Archbiſhop, as 
when ſome of the Archbiſhops, as tes, 
made attempts upon their privileges, the Monks 
obtained other Reſcripts, reſtraining the Arch- 
biſhop, eyen under that Character, and ſub- 
jecting the Abbey immediately to the Court of 


me. 

And now the Monks abounding with wealth, 
were 
ward 
the firſt, in laying the foundation of a new Cha- 
pel, there was found (as Everſden, Monk of the 
place, has told us) the walls of an old round Church, 


fo built, that the Altar had been about the middle; 


and wwe are of opinion (fo he adds) that it is the 
very that was built at firſt || to the ſervice 
of St. Edmund. But what ſort of town 
and how large the Monaſtery was while it 
ſtood, learn of Leland an eye-witneſs. A Ci 
more neatly ſeated the Sus never ſaw, ſo curiou 
doth it hang upon a gentle deſcent, with a little 


whether one conſiders the endowments, largeneſs, or 
unparallel d magnificence. One might think even 
the Monaſtery alone, a City; ſo many gates it 


and a Church, than which nothing can be more 
magnificent : as appendages to which, there are three 
more, of admirable beauty and workmanſhip, in the 
ſame Church-yard. [Now, there are but two 
Churches entire, St. Mary's and St. Fames's ; and 


Church in the Monaſtery.] 
If you enquire after the extent of its wealth, 
it will be hard to give an Account of the value 
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of thoſe Gifts which were offered at the fingle 
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five hundred and ſtxty 


then between the Inhabitants and Monks 
(who by their. Steward governed. the Town, ) and 
with what virulence” they; ſought the deſtruction 
of each other, the ſtrangeneſs of the felktion 
its credit. But all this Work, 


which had been ſo long in ing, and all 
that Wealth, which had been ſo many years in 
ting, Was deſtroy'd and sd, upon che 
iſſolution of Monaſteries by King Henry the 


by a ſet of Men, that (under the ſpecious pre- 
tence of reforming Religion,) preferred their own 
private intereſt and profit, before that of their 

rince and Country, yea, and even before the 
glory of God. Yet the very carcaſ of its an- 
greatneſs hath ſomething 
the very ruins are ſplendid; which when you 
ſee, you cannot but both admire and commi- 
ſerate. And (to take notice of this by the 
way,) if England ever ſuffer'd the loſs of 
any man, it was in this place. For that trre 


ceſter (a ſtrict 
had improved his excellent natural Endowments 
by a courſe of ſevere ſtudies,) after he had go- 


*— 


verned the Kingdom under Henry the ſixth, 
for twenty five years together, with ſo great 


applauſe and commendation, that neither the 
ood could find reaſon for complaints, nor the 
for calumnies ; was cut off in this place 
the malice of Margaret of Lorain : who, 
erving her huſband King Henry the ſixth 
to be of # low and narrow Spirit, ſet about 
this villainous contrivance, to get the manage» 
ment of the government into her own hands. 


But in the illue, it was the greateſt misfortune 


that could have befallen either her or the King- 
dom. For Normandy and Aquitain were preſently 
loſt upon it, and a moſt lamentable Civil war 
raiſed in England. | 

The Town is pleafantly ſituated, and is much 
reſorted to by the Gentry of theſe parts; and 
(to the great advantage and convenience of the 
Inhabitants) an Act of Parliament paſs'd in 
the reign of King 


lace.] 
a Near 


digging, abundance of Potſherds' and Platters 
of Roman Earth, ſome of which had Inſcrip- 
tions upon them; as alſo Coals,. Bones of 
Sheep, Oxen, Sc. with many horns, a ſacri- 
ficing Knife, and Aſhes and Urns: And alſo] 


Family of the Ferm | (advanced in the reign 
of King Charles the firſt ta the title .of Barons, 
and in that of King Charles the ſecond to the 
higher Honour of Earls ;) and now the Seat of 
Sir Robert Davers Baronet, by marriage with 
one of the daughters of that family.) At a 


rſon of great Honour, and Lord of Reſworth. 
His iſſue-male in the right line faild in Mil- 
liam, lain in Henry the third's time at the 
battle of Lewes; who left his two ſiſters, Ag 
nes wife of Wilkam de Creketot, and Roiſia wife 
of Robert de Valoniis, his heirs. [The other [keſ- 
worb or Ickworth, north-eaſt from hence, is the 
Seat of the Hervies, and gives title to Jobn Lord 
Hervey, created a Baron of this Realm, by the 
title of Lord Hervey of Ickworth, and afterwards ad- 


4 


vanced 


H beauty, and 


Father of his Country, Humfrey Duke of Glo- Thing 
grew of Juſtice, and one who Duke of Glo- 
$ 


little diſtance from thence, is Tkeſworth, where Ikeſworth. 
was an old Priory founded by Gilbert Blund, a Blund. 


*D 


eighth; who was moved to that Diflblution . 


He 


= © 


| William the third, to make 11. 12 W. 31 
the river Lark navigable , . as far as this © 22. 


St. Edmundſbury, we ſee [Great H olne- Greac Wel- 
 tham, where, a few years ſince, were found, in 24" 


is is, | Ruſpbrok, the ſeat of the Famous and Knightly Rutbrok. 
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vanced to the more honourable title of Ear! | 


of Briſtol. This is reckon'd before, among the 


» Dr. Barrie. 


places, which ſtill retain ſomewhat of the 


name of the Jceni. And what the late learned 
* Archdeacon of Canterbury obſerv'd, confirms 


* the Antiquity of the place, namely, that in his 


memory a large pot of Roman money had 
been found there. n Icklingham alſo, much 


of the ſame ſort is difcover'd; and it is ſaid, 


Judgment, was, whilſt he : 


| antient pieces. If they are ſtill 


that in digging through the Devis-Ditch on New- 
Market-beath, near hxning, they met with ſome 
preſerv*d, - they 
might probably afford us ſome light, who were 
the Authors of that vaſt work. A late Writer 
affirms, that they bore the Inſcriptions of divers 
Roman Emperors; but upon what authority, I 
know not.] Ne ; 
More to the north, is Fernbam S. Genovef , 
memorable upon this account, that Richard 
Lucy Chief Juſtice of England, did here engage 
Robert Earl of Leiceſter in a pitch'd battle, and 
flew above ten thouſand Flemings, whom he 
had invited over for the deſtruction of his 
Country. In this neighbourhood, ' I obſery'd 
two very neat ſeats : one built by the Kitſons 
Knights, at Hengrave, formerly the poſſeſſion 
of Edmund de Hengrave a famous Lawyer - un- 
der Edward the firſt; and the other at Culfurth, 
built by Sir Nicholas Bacon Knight, ſon of that 
Nicholas Bacon Keeper of the Great Seal of 
England, who for his 12 Wiſdom, and 
iv'd, deſervedly ac- 
counted + one of the two ſupports of this 
Kingdom; [but it is now the Seat of the Lord 
Cornwallis.] Not far from hence is Lidgate, a 
ſmall Village, but not to *be omitted, becauſe 


Jon Lidgate, it gave birth to Jobn Lidgate the Monk, whoſe 


* 


dtourmere. 


we- Clare. 


f Alba Pom- 


Kia, 


Clare, | 


Wir ſeems to have been form'd and model'd 
by the very Muſes ; the Beauties and Elegancies 
of all kinds are ſo lively expreſs'd in his En- 
liſh Poetry. And theſe are the places of note on 
the weſt-ſide of Suffolk. 

To the ſouth, the river Stour, immediately 
after its riſe, enlarges itſelf into a great Fen 
call'd Stourmere : but preſently gathering it's 
waters within the banks, it runs firſt by Clare, 
a noble Village, which, beſides it's Caſtle, now 
demoliſn'd, gave the name of Clare to a very ho- 
nourable family, deſcended from Giſlebert a 
Norman Earl; and the title of Duke to Leonel 
ſon of Edward the third, who having taken a 
wife out of this family, had the title of Duke 
of Clarence beſtow'd upon him by his father. 
For from this place he was call'd Duke of Clarence 
(as, before, the poſterity of Giſlebert were 
ſtil'd Earls of Clare) and dying at Longuevill 
in Italy, after he had taken for his ſecond 
wife the daughter of Galleacius | Viſcount of 
Milan, lies bury'd here in the Collegiate Church ; 
as doth alſo Joanna de Acres daughter of Ed- 


ward the firſt, wife to Gilbert the ſecond de 


Clare who was Earl of Gloceſter. It is poſſi- 
ble, the Reader may expect, that I ſhould here 
give an account of the Earls of Clare, and Dukes 


of Clarence, conſidering they have always made 


an honourable figure in this Kingdom ; and 1 
will do it in ſhort, for fear any ſhould ſeek it 
in vain. Richard, ſon of Giflebert Earl of 
Ewe in Normandy, was a ſoldier under Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, when he came over into 
England, from whom he had the villages of 
Clare and Tunbridge. He had four ſons, Giſte- 
bert, Roger, Walter, and Robert from whom the 


Gul. Geme- Fitz-walters are deſcended. Giſlebert, by the 


die. l 7. C. 37. 


was. deſcended 


daughter of the Earl of Clermont had Richard, 
who ſucceeded him, and Giſſebert, from whom 
the famous Richard - Earl 
of Pembroke, Conqueror of Ireland ; — 
. 1. 


— 


in the Church-yard) met with a great quantity Ii sds 


— — ꝶ— (— 
Walter. Richard the eldeſt being flain by the Rob. Mon- 
Welſh, left two ſons, Gilbert and. Roger, Gil. daft. 
bert, under King Stephen, was Earl of Hert-' 
ford; notwithſtanding which, both he and his 
ſucceſſors, from this their chief ſeat, were com- ; 
monly ſtil'd, and wrote themſelves, de Clare. 
He dying without iſſue, was ſucceeded by his 
brother Roger, whoſe ſon Richard marry'd A- 
micia daughter and co-heir of William Ear] of 
Gloceſter; and, in her right, his poſte- 
rity were Earls of Gloceſter ; whom you may 
find in their proper place. But at laſt, upon 
default of heir-male, Leonel third ſon of Ed- 
ward the third (who had marry'd Elizabeth, 
daughter and ſole heir of William de Burgo Earl 
of Ulſter by Elizabeth Clare) was honour'd by 
his father ' with the new title of Duke of Cla- 
rence. But he having one only daughter. call'd - 
Philippa, wife of Edmund Mortimer Earl of 
March, and no iſſue-male; King Henry the 
fourth created his younger ſon Thomas Duke 
of Clarence, who was Governour of Norman- Dukes of Clas 
dy, and in an Engagement of the Scots and rence, 
French, was ſlain in Anjou, leaving no iflue 
behind him. A conſiderable time after, Ed- 
ward the fourth confer'd «this honour upon 
George his brother, whom, after bitter quarrels 1421, 
and a moſt inveterate hatred, he had receiv'd © 
into favour : yet for all that he at length diſ- 
patch'd him in priſon, ordering him to be 
drown'd (as the report commonly goes) ＋ in + In dolio 
a butt of Malmeſey. Thus it is in the nature Yi Cretici, 
of man, to hate for ever thoſe they fear and 
thoſe they contend with to ſuch degrees of 
Violence; even though they be Brethren, 
[ This place hath of later days given the title 
of Earl to Sir John Holles Lord Houghton of 
Houghton, advanced to this dignity Novem. 2. 
22 Jac. 1. He was ſucceeded by John his ſon, 
and Gilbert his grandſon, whoſe eldeſt ſon Jobn, 
by the favour of King William the third, en- 
Joy'd this dignity was, the title of Marqueſs 
of Clare. Not far from Clare, is Honedon, where, Philoſoph. 


in the year 1687, the Sexton (digging a Grave 3 


* 


of Saxon Coins .] ä 
From Clare the Stour runs by Long-Melford, Long - Mel- 
a beautiful Hoſpital * lately built by that ex- ford. 


cellent perſon Sir William Cordall Knight, Ma- 1 2 | 
ſter of the Rolls; to Sudbury, i. e. the Sou- 1 


thern burrough, which it almoſt encompaſſes. 
The common opinion is, that this was once 
the chief town of the County, and that it had 
the name given it with reſpe& to Norwich, i. e. 
the northern Village. And indeed, at this day it 
has no reaſon to give place to any of it's neigh- 
bours. For it [has not only the pre-eminence 
of giving title to one of the two Archdeaconries 
of the County, and is the firſt in place; but] 
is populous and thrives exceedingly by the 
Cloathing-trade: it's chief Magiſtrate alſo is 
a Mayor, who is annually choſen out of the 
ſeven Aldermen. [In the fourth year of Queen Stat. 4 Ann; 
Anne, a Statue paſs'd in Parliament, to make c. 15. 
the river navigable from the Town of Ma- 
ningtre to this place.] Not far from hence is 
Edwardeſion, a place of no great note at pre- Edwardeſton, 
ſent, but, formerly, it had Lords of great honour 
its inhabitants, call'd de Monte Canifio, and com- 
monly Mont. Cbenſy. Of which family, Guarin Barons de 
marry'd the daughter and co-heir of that moſt Montchenſy. 
powerful Earl of Pembroke, William Marſhal, 
and had by her a daughter, Joanna, who 
brought to her huſband William de Valentia, of 
the family of Lu/zny in France, the title of 
Earl of Pembroke. This Guarin Mont-Chenſy, Minor. Hiſt. 
as he had great honours, ſo likewiſe had he a Match. Par. 
very plentiful fortune; inſomuch that in thoſe 
„ 5 P | times 
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File in Lord, hour any appear- 
. 2 0 a City: and yet chat it is the 
eloni 
8 both from the ſound and figni- 
4 | of the name. For as Bretenbam in 
im 16298 or upon the Breten , ſo 
eloninm, in Welſh, FC valley or law place 
upon the, Breton. But troy in the Peutegerian 
e 1 alt nds C ronum and Ad Ca- 
vecin. from hence to 
i Lau wage g We, one the Wentwotths, 
Henry th 


ahh Yonge with 
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is 

Mereians; where, upon a chalky bil, be lie the 

ruins of e 


I -aſtle, which they tell you 
was. built after he had villa- 
pouſly, cut off Evelbert 


| X ee ee oy 
and ſeiz ingdom. Below t 

' Hadley. is ede, ? Feapleze, famous at this 
day for MF ＋ 3 woollen Cloths, but mon- 

tion'd by our ancient on account of | v 

Guthrum, ot Guthrum or Gormo, the Dane's, being buried 
Germs tie here. For when Alfred had brought * to 
" fuch terms, that he embrac'd Chriſtianity, and 
2 tiz d, he aflign'd EY 
Eafd- angles, that be might (to uſe the words of 
Author) by 4 due Allegiance to the King, pro- 
thoſe Countries as his own Inheritance, which 
| before over-run with ravage and Pn. 
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x Bretenhs 


Barons Went- i 
Worth 

4 See York- 

4 hire. 


Malmsb. faith 
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— rom hence, the Breton runs into the Stour 3 
whole united ſtreams flowing not far from 
Bentley, where the Taimaches,: a famous and an- 
cient family, flouriſh'd a long time; do in a 
few miles run near Arwerton, formerly the ſeat 
of the famous family of the Bacers ; now of 
the Paxkers,. who by the father are deſcended 
from. the Barons Morley, and by. the mother 
from the Calthrops, a very eminent tamily, Then 

15 into the Ocean; 7 the * Or- 
8 or Gipping, joyning them at the mouth, 
| diſcharges. i it ſelf 8 5 

This riſes in the very middle of the Coun- 

9 out of two Springs, one near Mulpett, the 
at a little village call'd Gipping. Walpett 

is 4 Market-town, and ifes in Latin Zy-. | 
prin fol foſſa, i. e. 4 den of Wolves, if we believe 

| , Who, has patch'd up as formal a 
ſtoxy — this place, as is the * True Narration 
of Lucian: Namely, how two little green boys, 


Wulpett. 


Vera nar- 
mtio. 
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mention'd by Antoninus in thoſe ? 


the eaſt, | another. 


thi | medious harbour, has. been forrity'a with a 
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cient Sitomagus bere, than at Theferd + atedging 


1 
1 
” 


1 nat Whether LN 

- | take notice, what 57 

hopes of Lace gold at Norton 

Henry the cxghth was; drawn, by 2 

kind 4 f W -; the diggin 

for me, Between the . Gipping 1 tf, on 

a high hill, are the Frans of an Caſtle 

call'd n abqut two acres. 

Some will have this ** ye been call'd Ha- 

Sad gonetb-Caſtle, N belong'd to pn d de Brac, 

was in 1173. taken demo- 

liſh'd by Raber: Earl of CLI SRES 
Upon the ſame river, are ſeen Stew and Need- 

bam, ſmall Market - towns; and nat. far from 

the bank, Heming fon, wherein, Baldwin le Net four 

(obſerve the be wp beld Lands by, Serjeanty: (thus 

an ancient Book expreſſes it,) ir, hich be was — —_ 

oblig*d ev Cbrimas- #0 perform lefare our 

Lord the of England, ont Saltus, one Suffla- 

tus, and an mbulus; or, as it is ſead in 

_ he held it ne tus, 4 Sut- 

flus, and Pettus: that is Gf 1 apprehend. it 

aright) he was to dance, make a e 

cheeks, and to let a fart. Such —— 

jolly mini os ogy days. k ba. cs 

hat the Manaur of Langha!l OTH to m— 

Fee. 8 the mouth, I faw Ipſtwich, for- Irc 

merly Gippewich, [in Saxon birerbe,] a, little 

Ciey and of a low ſituation ; but as it were 

the oe of this County. It has a ty com- 


Ro- 
. | 


dy, Lin by, Ying Norton. 


ſpeak 


Calle | 


= 


ditch and e hag a + great trade, and is f See belov. 
bay: populous; * having been adorn'd with * Being, C. 
+ fourteen Churches; [twelve whereof do ſtill I S0 — 
remain, with St. George s Chapel, and the 
ruins of a Pariſh- Church now decay'd, * and 
alſo with large ſtately private buildings paſs 
14 the four Religious houſes, now Femcüdr d: 5 
t is ſaid, they ſhew the ruins of ſix or ſevep z 
one whereof, via. Chriſt-Church, is converted 
into a manſion-houſe ; another is employ'd for 
a place of Judicature, with a Goal, where the 
Qarter-Seſſions are held for . /p/wich-Diyifion 3 
and another is made à Free- ſchool (with an 
| Hoſpital,) having alſo, the canveniency of a 
very good Library.] I alſo paſs by the mage 
ficent College begun by Cardinal Wolſey, a 
butcher's ſon, and born in this place; whoſe 
| vaſt. Thoughts, were always fill'd — extrava- 
Sant Projects and Deſigns. The Body Politick 
of it (as I have been told) conſiſts of twelve 
| Burgeſſes (whom they call Porimen;) and out 
of them two Bailiffs are annually choſen for 
the. chief Magiſtrates, 2nd as many Juſtices * 
: of twenty four more. As to its Antiquity 3 
far as my obſervation has carry d me, we Los | 
nothing of the name, before the Daniſh Inva- 
Hon, which, it ſufficiently felt. In the year of . 
our Lord 994. the Danes plunder'd this place, 
and the: whole coaſt; witk ſuch cruelty and 
 barbarity, * — Sricius Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, and the. Nobility of England, thought 
it maſt adviſable 2 purchaſe a Peace ef them 
with: ten thouſqn d Pownes, But for all —_— 
ore 


i 


ES 


| 


our hands. 
ive ſtrange 
dward the 
ts we find in Domeſday- 
Queen ev. bad two parts of this town, 
and Kar Guert 4 third; and there were in it 
eight hundred Burg eſſes who paid Cuflom to the King. 
But when the Normans had 
ſelves of England, they built a Caſtle here; 
which Hugh Biged held, for ſome time, againſt 
Stephen the uſurping-King of England; but 0 
laſt ſurrender'd it, Now it is ſo entirely 
that there is not left ſo much as the ru biſh 
of it. Some are of* opinion, that it ſtood in 
the adjoyning pariſh of Weſlerfeld, where ap- 


pear the remains of a Caſtle; and tell you, 


that this was alſo the ſite of old. Gippwic. 
tanſy, it was demoliſh'd, when Henry the 5 
cond levell'd Maleton, a neighbouring Caſtle, 
with the ground. For this was a harbour for 
the Rebels; and here the three thouſand Fle- 
mings landed, who were invited over by the- 
Nobility to aſſiſt inſt him, when he fell 
into that unlucky deſign of making his fon 
Hewry an equal ſharer with him in the Go- 
vernment; and when' the young man (who 
knew not how to ſtand fo high without run- 
ning headlong,) out of a furious deſire of 
reigning, declar'd a moſt unnatural war againſt 
his own father. Though theſe Caſtles are now 
quite the ſhore is very well defended 


2 @ vaſt ridge (they call it Langerſton) which, 


for about two miles, lies on the ſurface of the 


| ſos (us one words it,) not without great dan- 


* Others call 
i Tredling. 
f Sculptoris 
Weorum. 


doutetort. 


Debenham. 


datenng- 


ward, preſently o 


of Otho + the Mint-maſter, procur'd the 


becauſe, the ſoil being 


ger and terrour to Sailors. It is however of 
uſe to the Fiſhermen, for drying of their fiſh; 

and does alfo, in ſome meaſure, guard the ſpa- 
cious harbour of Orwell. [But as to Ipſwich it 
felf, its trade, depending upon the ſea, hath 
in this and the la a receiy d ſo much da- 

mage, that the number of their Ships is very 
conſiderably diminiſh'd.] And thus much of 
the ſouth-part of this County. 

From hence a crooked ſhore (for all this 
caſtern-part lies upon the Sea) running north- 
ns it ſelf to the little river 
% Dates. It riſes near Rendleſbam, to which 
the Lord of the place H. Fitz Oibo, or the ſon 

rivi- 

lege of 'a Market and Fair of Edward — 
By his heirs, a confiderable Eſtate came to 
the Boutrtorts, Lords of Vih in Worceſterſnire; 

and from them afterwards, in the reign of 
Richard the 2d, to Frevil, Burnel, and others. 
[It is ſaid, that in digging here, about thirty 
years fince, there was found an ancient ſilver 
Crown, weighing about ſixty ounces, which 
was thought to belong to Redwald, or ſome 
other King of the Eaſt-Angles ; but it was 
told, and melted down.] From hence the river 
Deben continues its courſe, and gives name to 
Deleubam a ſmall Market-town, which others 
will have to be more rightly call'd Depenham , 
moift and clayey, the 
roads all. round it are deep and troubleſome z 
tho the burrough it ſelf is clean. In this 
Town, was the ſeat of the Gawdies, an ancient 
and Knightly Family, from whom it hath 
lately paſſed by ſale, and is now the ſeat of 


the Pitts. From thence, the river paſſeth, thro! 


Letheringham, by a Priory founded there by 
Sir John Boyner Knight, now the ſeat of the 


| Chriſtianity 


| Bigods (being 
to Roger By od 


are now 


ters of King Henry the eighth. 


” g= © 1 
omen 2 to 293 4 1.96 Rod ear tem Pe 


2 


2 ge heme do d thanhf 6 


everal ſtately Menu 
| waned the of the 
Nauntous; Boviles, and Wingfields = Then 
the ſtream directs its courſe 
where was anciently a market, bus it is now 
loſt. The Town however is ſtil as big as 
many Markets, and in it the 'Spititual Courts 
are holden for the Archdeaconry of Suffblk. 
From thence it runs by Uferdz formerly the 

ſeat of Robert, de Ufford Earl of Suffolk 4 and on 


the oppoſite bank is Rendilis- bam, 1. e. as Bede aer _ 


interprets it, be home or manſion of Rendlilus, 
where Redwald King of the Eaſt-Angles com- 
monly his Court. He was. the firſt of 
all that le; who was d 8 * 


. 94 
es 


his wife, be bad (as Bede 


felf-ſame Church, one Altar for the Religion of 


Chriſt, and another little Altar for the Sacrifices ts 
Devils. Suidhelmus alfo, . 
Angles, was aftetwards baptiz 
by Cedda the Biſhop. 
From hence, the 
bridge, a little town beautify'd with neat build- 
ings, where at certain fet-times is the Meeting 
for the Liberty of St. Etheldred; and, after 4 
courſe of few miles, - the River is receiv'd | by the 
Sea at Bawdſey-haven. 
Then the ſhore by little and little 


in this place 


: Sad 


runs by Framingham, formerly 


iven. by Kin 

5 and preſently on the weſt-fide 
thereof it Bead, it ſelf into a ſort of Lake. 
Fhis hath — a very beautiful Caſtle E 
Saxon Work,] fortify'd with a rampire and 


＋ two large ditches, and a wall of great thick - + A Ditch, „ 
within, it || has | Hath, C. 


neſs with thirteen towers : 
had very convenient Lodgings fmoſt of which 
pulled down; and yet ſtill the place 
looks more like a Caſtle, than the Ruins wy one, 
From hence it was, that, in the 

Lord 1173. when the rebellious ſon 61 King 


Henry the, ſecond took up Arms againſt hl #2 


father, Robert Earl of Leiceſter with his Stipen- 


diaries from Flanders, harraſs'd the Country all 


round; [being invited thither by Hugh Bigod. 


But Roger Bigod, the laſt of this Family, and 


a man more turbulent than any of his Prede- 
ceſſors, was forced to reſign the Caſtle to King 
Edward the firſt; and King Edward the ſe- 
cond gave it to his half-brother Thomas of 
Brotherton, from whom it deſcended to the 
Mowbrays,. and from them to the Howards Dukes 
of Norfolk, who generally reſided here] From 
whence alſo it was, that in the year. 1553. 
Queen Mary enter'd upon the government, 
notwithſtanding the violent oppoſition of Dud- 
ley Earl of Northumberland againſt the daugh- 
[But King 
James. the 1ſt granted this Caſtle to Thomas 
Howard Earl of Suffolk, and then ( Audley-Inn 
being made his Seat) the glory of this place 
was thereby eclipſed, and his Son Theophilus 
Earl of Suffolk ſold it to Sir Robert Hitcham 
Knight, who deviſed the ſame, with a con- 
ſiderable Eſtate in Framlingham, 
to the Maſter and Fellows of Penbroke-ball in 
Cambridge, for Charitable Uſes. But the chiefeſt 
Ornament of this Town, is the Church, built 
by the Mowbrays, and the Chance, by the 
Howards, wherein are ſeveral ſtately  Monu- 


ments of this noble Family. And adjoyning 


to it, are two Alms- houſes, one built by the 
Maſter 


of the Eaft- 


and Saxted; | 


call'd to "this day Namen- Nrautd- 
Church (now | uſed ban. 


1 A J 


Wickbam, Wickham: 


$7 nl. 


river Deben runs to Weed. Woodbridge. 


eaſterly, to the mouth of the river Ore; which By 2 
8 Caſtle of the call ſs, 


Henry the firſt n . 


>. 
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f Pembroke-hall, the other 


by Thomas Milles, and both well endowed.] The 


goes next to Parrban, a little town, whoſe 


m. | river 
. Lord, William #3lloaghby, had the dignity of 
2 Baron confer'd on him by King 


Edward the 


ſixth; and from thence, running by Glanbam, 


which gave name to. an ancient and noted fa- 


. mily; to Oreford, which takes its name from 


it; it falls into the ſea. This was once a 


to 
ef che 
it ſelf by little and little, and + begins to envy 


LON I have to ſay of Oreford, unleſs 


large and lous town, fortify'd with a Ca 
ſtle of reddiſh - ſtone, which formerly belong'd 
0 the Valoinies, and afterward to the Wil- 
Joughbies. But now it has reaſon to complain 
titude of the. Sea, which withdraws 


it the advantage of a harbour. 
honour d, of late, by 
to Edward Ruſſel 


[It hath been 
iving. the title of Earl, 


conſideration; of his moſt fi Services by Sea 
(particularly in the year 1692, when the Eng- 
Uſb» Fleet, under his command, gave a total 
N - that * the Ty z) was created 
5 King Willlam, Baron of Sbingey, Viſcount 
Barfleur,, and Earl of Orford.] And this is all 
you pleaſe to 

run over this ſhort paſfage of Ralph de Greeſhall 
an ancient Writer. In the time of Henry the firſt, 


| when Bartholomew de Glanvile waz Governor of the 


| breaſt, was e 
bd made his eſcape privately into the Sea, and was 


Tritons and 


NW inter d Michael de la Pole the thir 


I IS. Fcatæ. 


| Peaſe grow- 


ing out of the 
rocks. 5 


was ſlain in the battel at Ain- Court. 


wild man in their nets. All the paris of bis 
body reſembled thoſe of a man; he had bair on his 
head, and a long * piked beard; and, about the 
ng bairy and rough. But at length 


ſeen more. So that the common Aſſer- 
tion may be very true, that Whatever is pro- 
dus d in any part of nature, is alſo in the ſea; and 
that not at all fabulous, which Pliny has writ- 
ten about the Triton on the coaſts of Portu- 
gal, and the Sea- man in the Straits of Gibral- 


; [Oppoſite to Oreford, on the weſt-ſide of a 
ſmall river, ſtands Butley, where a Priory was 
founded by Ralph Glanvile Chief Juſtice of Eng: 
land; and in the Church belonging thereto, was 
of that name 

who was Lord Wingfield and Earl of Suffolk, and 
Not much higher, in a ſafe and pleaſant 

ſituarion,'- within the Vale of Slaughden, where 
the Sea beats upon it on the eaſt, and the 
River on the welt, lies Aldburgh, which ſigni- 
fies an ancient N 4 7 1 or, as others will have 
it, a burrough upon the River Ald. It is a har- 
bour pretty commodious for ſailors and fiſher- 
men ; by which means the place is populous, 
and much favour'd by the Sea, which is a 
little” unkind to other towns upon this coaſt. 
Hard by, when in the year 1555. all the corn 
throughout England was Þ blaſted, the Inha- 
bitants tell you, that in the beginning of Au- 
tumn there grew | Peaſe, miraculouſly, among 
the rocks, without any earth about them, and 
that they reliev'd the dearth in thoſe parts. 
But the more thinking people affirm, that 
Pulſe caſt upon the ſhore by ſhipwreck, us'd 
to grow there now and then; and ſo the mi- 


| racle is | loſt. But that ſuch as theſe grew 


out of 


every year among the pebbles on the coaſt of 
Kent, we have obſerv'd before; [and a later 
Writer ſaith, that at the fouth-part of the 
Meer Shingle, there ſtill come-up yearly certain 
coarſe grey Peaſe, and very good Coleworts, 
e ſtony heaps. | 6” 

From hence, keeping along the - ſhore, -at 
ten miles diſtance we meet with Dunwich, in 


2 


Ca of Oreford, ſome fiſhermen happen d to catch 


= 


WA 


| (fon of Edward Ruſſel, 
Fourth ſon of Francis Earl of Bedford,) who, in 


flor d with riches of all ſorts. 


4 * < 
| . 8 ; 
r CY 


moſt early note, of any town in this a . 


Bury (tho' more conſiderable) having not 


reputation, till a long time after,} Here, Fr. 
lix the Burgundian, who reduced the Eaſt- 
Angles (then about to fall from the Faith, 
fix'd an Epiſc See in the 
his ſucceſſors for many years 
whole kingdom of the Eaft-Angles. But Biſus, 
the fourth from Felix, when by reaſon of old 


* 


year 630 an 
preſided over the. 


age and a broken conſtitution, he found him- 


ſelf unable to manage ſo large a Province, di- 
,vided it into two Sees. One he kept in this 
place, and fix'd the other at a little town 
call'd North-Elmbam. [This Dunwich; I am ſa- 
tisfy'd, is the ſame that the Saxon Annals call 
Domuc, and Bede Dommoc ; anſwerable to which, 
in King Alfred's tranſlation it is Dommoc- 
cearren. The circumſtances make the conje- 
cture very probable; for Alf hun, who is faid 
to have been bury*d there Anno 799, is like 
wiſe faid to have died at ssbem, that is, Sud- 
bury in this County. And where can we ima- 


gine, the Biſhop ſhould be bury'd, but at his 


own See, and in his own Church? In another 
place of Bede, we meet with Dunmoc, which 
as it is undoubtedly Dunwich, fo it differs not 
much from Domuc or Dommoc. And it is pro- 
bable, that this place is yet more ancient; 
inaſmuch 'as Roman Coins, among others, are 
ſometimes found here; from whence we may 
probably infer, that it was a ſtation of that 
People.] In the reign of William the firſt, if 
had two hundred and thirty-ſix Burgeſſes and one 
hundred Poor: it was valued at fifty pounds, and 


fixty thouſand + berrings by gift: So we read inf Alum 
Domeſday- book. In the || laſt age, it was very 


populous, and fam'd for its Mint; and in the 
reign of Henry the ſecond, it was (as William 
of Newbarrow has told us) a famous village, well 
Ar which time, 
when the Peace of England was diſturb'd with 
freſh commotions, it was fortified, on pu 
to awe Robert Earl of Leiceſter, who inſulted 
and over-ran all thoſe parts 
ſtill a ſquare ditch-bank, or town-wall.] But 
now by a private pique of Nature (which has 


ſet no fixt bounds to the incurſions of the 


Sea) the greateſt part of it is ſwept away by 
the violence of the waves; and, the Biſhops 
having many years ago transfer'd their See to 
another place, it lies in ſolitude and deſolation. 
[Upon enquiry after the ſtate of this place, 
Sir Henry Spelman (as we find by a poſthumous 
Paper) was inform'd by one of the inhabi- 
tants, that by report there had been fifty 
Churches in Dunwich, and that the foundations 
and Church-yards of St. Michael, St. Mary, St. 
Martin, and St. Jobn's were then to be ſeen, 
beſides St. Peter and St. Nicholas, with a Chapel. 
But what number ſoever they formerly had, 
the Sea hath gained ſo much hereabouts, that 
all the Churches are now ſwallow'd up, ex- 
cept All- Saints; one, particularly, having fallen 
into the Sea, within theſe few years.] | 

A little higher, the river Blith diſcharges it 
ſelf into the Sea; upon whoſe bank I ſaw a 


; [and there is 


for halecum. 


So ſaid, 
ann. 1607. 


W 


ſmall town call'd Blithberow, memorable only Blithborow. 


for the burying-place of the Chriſtian King 
Anna, whom Penda the Mercian flew in a 
pitch'd battle. ¶ For this place, how mean ſo- 
ever at preſent, ſeems to have been very an- 


cient; as a teſtimony of which, not many 


years ago there were ſeveral Roman Urns dug- 
up among old buildings; and (beſides the ter- 
mination burb, which is one mark of antiquity) 
in the Saxon and following ages, it was of 
good note, as were moſt other places that the 


Saxon Dunmoc, mentiqn'd: by Bede, [and of | Romans had left. 


Which appears, in part, 
| from 


23 


Li 


— — 
ftrom its havin 

| Beckles; an ev 

«The Gaol is formerly kept here.] 
« Beckles. H. nent for a College 


The chutch became emi- 
of Prebendariès founded by 
Henry the firſt, WhO gran 
of St. Oftb. It has a market ir Duſto 
of John Lord Clavering , to whom King Ed- daughter of 


ited it to the Canons 
by che favour 


rept Mo- ward the ſecond. 


de Sib- a Fair. 


He was poſſeſs'd of a very large eſtate | 


ton. 


who held the Barony of Horsford in the County | 
re 


Sibton. * | n 
Here, the Promontory Eaſton- uoſi ſhoots a great 
way — — the Sea r Pos Nat it s look'd 
upo ſome] to be further an an 
2 rt of beide z [but my tel 
you, that the moſt Eaſterly- part is at Lœteſteft.] 
y Ptolemy, Eaſton-neſs is call'd RT, or 
Extenſion : and, to put it beyond all doubt, 
that this is the ſame with our Eaſton, Eyſte- 
ney is the ſame in Britiſh, that Pfexn is in 
Greek, and Zxten/fo in Latin; tho”, indeed, the 
name might as probably be derived from our 
own language, with regard to the eaſterly ſitua- 
tion of the place. On the South- part of this 
Promontory, Soutbtvold lies in a plain, low and 
open, and expos'd to the Sea; which the con- 
venience of the harbour, made by the river 
Blub's emptying it ſelf there, has render'd a 
retty populous town. At high- water, it is 

1o encompaſs'd with the Sea, that you would 
take it for an Iſland, and wonder that it is not 
All overflowed. Which brin = my 2. * 
lib. 3. De of Cicero; What we ſay of the 
Nat. Deor. D Spain and Britain, and heir ebbing and 
flowing at ſet times? without 4 God, they cannot 
be; a God, who hath ſet bounds to the ſea. 


mont. 


ruinated Caſtle) which gave both name and 
| feat to a numerous family in thoſe parts, fa- 
mous for their Knighthood and Antiquity. 
And Dumnnington, which boaſts of its Lord, 
Fobn Phelipps, father of that William, who mar- 
ried 'the 22 and heir of Baron Bardolpb, 
and whoſe daughter and heir was marry'd to 
John Viſcount Beaumont. But now, it is the 

ſeat of the ancient family of the * ag! Not 
Huntingfield, far from hence, is Hunting field, which, in the 
reign of Edward the third, - had a noted Baron 


* 


Phelipps. : 


Hevening- of that name: and near this, Heveningbam, 
ham. the ſeat of the knightly family de Heveningbam, 
which is exceeding ancient, [but never pro- 
ſpered (as the obſervation hath run) ſince one 
of them was upon the Jury of King Charles 
the firſt. The family is now extinct, and the 
Eſtate paſſed, by ſale, to another hand.] At a 
Haleſworth. little diſtance from thence, is Haleſworth, former- 
ly Healſworda, an ancient town of the Argentons, 
and afterwards of the Alingtons, [by whom it hath 

been lately ſold ;] and for which Richard Argen- 

ton procured the Privilege of a Market, of King 

Hein the third; © 1 0 
On the North-part (as hath been already ſaid) 
Lite Ouſe, two little rivers, namely, Ouſe the leſs, and 
ud Waven- Maveney, divide this County from Norfolk. 
„ew. They both riſe out of a marſhy ground about 
Lophamford, very near one to the other; and 
run quite contrary ways, with creeks full of 
ſhallow fords. On this ſide of the Ouſe (which 
goes weſtward) there is nothing memorable, 
Euſton, {but Euſton, formerly belonging to a family of 
that name. It is ſeated on a flat, and in a fair 
pleaſant Champian Country; which induced 

the Earl of Arlington to raiſe a noble Struc- 

ture there, called by the name of Euſton- hall; 


quantities of Fruit - trees 
artificial fountains, 4 Canal, a pleaſant Gtove, 
a large Warren, Cc. It gave the title of Earl 
to Henry Fita-Ræ, created Auguſt 16. 16%, 


of Eaton, u 


in thoſe parts as deſcended from the daughter | Upon Oule als, another town is Deumbum, 
and heir of William de Caſſineto or Cheney; which; with the nei 


Wingfield, More inward, we ſee Wingfeld (with its half.“ 


| grandſon, for his ſignal ſervices to King Charles 
Baron, by the title of Lord Cornwallis of Eye. 


[decaying walls of a Monaſtery 
St. Peter, and of an old Caſtle which belo 


| left it to his ſon 


time after, when it return'd 


of England, Edward the third (as I have heard) 

gave it to Robert de Ufford Earl of Suffolk. Nor 

muſt we paſs by Bedingfield, in the neighbour- Bedirgfe'd. 
hood, which gave name_to a famous and an- 

cient family, that receiv'd much honour by the. 


of ſeveral fork in 


Baron of | Sudbury, Viſcount Tpſwich; and Earl 


his marriage with the © only 
Earl of Arlington; 1 07 
oh was afterwards, Sept. 1 1. '1675. created 
Duke of Grafton. 


wit ighbourhood, hath ſuffered A 
greatly, and Rad vaſt quantities of land covered, PhiloC. Tran. 
by the blowing - in of ſands; in an incredible N. 37. 
manner, and dy their teſting there. And near 5 

it, is Brandon, from which place the Dukes of Brandon. 
3 na the title of Duke of Brandon, © 
which was co on James, the late Duke, 

her Majeſty een Anne. hed | * | 
pon Waveey, which runs Eaſtwurd, we firſt 

meet with Hewon, formerly Hegilſdon, made fa- Hoxon. 
mous by the martyrdom of King Edmund. For Maryrdony 
there, this moſt Chriſtian King, becauſe he pens, J 
would not renounce Chriſt, was the moſt in- ] 
human Danes (to uſe the words of Abbo) bound - 

to a tree, and bad his body all over mangled with | 
arrows. And they, to increaſe the pain and torturt, 

did, witb ſhowers of. arrows, make wound upon 
wound, till 1he darts gave place to one another. And 

as a middle-aged Poet has ſung of him: 


* 


— 
: 


Jam loca vulneribus defant; nec dum iet 
50 55 Tela, ſed byberna grandine plura velant. 


Now wounds repeated left no room for | 1 
new, e |. 
Yet impious foes ſtill more relentleſs © | 
grew, | 25 | | 
And ſtilt like winter- 
arrows flew, 


* 


hail their pointed] 
In which place was afterwards a very beauti- 
ful ſeat of the Biſhops of Norwich, till they 
exchanged it for the Monaſtery of St. Benedi#. 
In the neighbourhood, at Brome, the Knightly | 
family of Corntalloys t dwelt a long time; of Cornwalleys. 
which, Jobn was Steward of the Moufpold to * 
King Edward the ſixth: and Tbomas his fon, © 

for his great wiſdom and fidelity, was made 
Privy-Counſellor to Queen Mary, and Con- 

troller of her Houſhold; [and Frederick his 


the firſt, was advanced to the dignity of a 


For, ] below Brome is Eay [or Eye,] that is, Eay. 
the and, becauſe it is water'd on all ſides; 
where are ſeen the rubbiſh, ruins, and the 
dedicated to Book of I- 
4 
to Robert Mallet a Norman Baron. But when 
he was deprived of his dignity under Hen 
the firſt, for ſiding with Robert Duke of Nor- 
mandy againſt that King, this Honour was 
beſtowed upon Stephen, Count of Bologne; who 
(afterwards E the Crown of England,) 
illiam Earl of Varen. But 
after he had loſt his life in the Expedition of 
Tholoſe, the Kings kept it in their own hands, 
till Richard the firſt gave it to Henry the fifth 
of that name, Duke of Brabant and Lorain, 
with the grandchild of King Stephen by a 
daughter . ( who had been a ian. A long 


to the Kin 


adorned with a large Nurſery, containing great | 
Vor. I. 


heir of the family of Tudenbam. From thence, 


5Q 


along 


many other places in this County, from Fælia 
the firſt Biſhop) the ver #avency runs to 
Bungey, and almoſt encom it, Here Hugh 
Bigod, when the ſeditious ſet all England 
in a Flame, fortify'd a Caſtle; to the 

whereof Nature very much contributed. Of which 
he was wont to boaſt, as if it were impregnable, 


Were I in my Caſtle of Bungey 
Upon the River of Wavency, | 
| I would ne caze for the King of Cockeney. 


Notwithſtanding which, he was afterwards 
forced to compound with Henry the ſecond, by a 
at ſum of money and 4 to ſave it from 
| ing demoliſh'd. Next, not far from the banks, 
. Mettingham. we meet with Mettingham, where, on à plain, a 
5 ſquare Caſtle with a College in it was built by the 
Lord of the place, Jobn, ſurnamed de Nerwich; 
whoſe daughter, afterwards heir of the family, 
was marry d to Robert de Ufford Earl of Suffolk, 

to whom ſhe brought a fair eſtate. 

Now the Waveney 1 nearer the Ocean, 
while it tries in vain to b a double paſſage in- 
to it (one, with the river Tare, the other through 
the lake Latbing,) makes a pretty large Peninſula, 
call'd by ſome Lovingland, but by others more 

Luchingland. truly Luthingland; from that long and ſpacious 
lake Luthing ; which, beginning at the Sea ſide, 

| empties it ſelf into the river Jare. At the en- 
trance into this, Zefeffe, a little town, hangs (as 

it were) over the Sea; and, atthe other end of it, 

is Gerlſton, where I ſaw the Tower of a ſmall 
ruinated religious Houſe, which is of ſome uſe to 

the Sea-men. More inward, upon the Yare, there 
js Somerley, formerly (as I was told) the ſeat of the 
 Fitz-Ofberts, from whom it came to the knightly 
and famous family of the Ferneganes, and from 
them to the Vent worth. Higher up, where the 
Yare and Weveney join, ſtood Cnober/burg, i. e. (as 
Cnoberi urbs. Bede in it) the City of Cnoberus: we call 
it at this day Burghcaftel. Which (as Bede has it) 

22 vicinity of woods and ſea, was a very pleaſant 

oftle, «wherein a Monaſtery was built by Furſæus 

the Scot. By his perſwaſions, Sigebert King of 

the Eaft- Saxons, was induced to quit the Throne, 

and betake himſelf to a Monaſtick life; and af- 
terwards, being drawn againſt his will out -of this 
Monaſtery [as is ſaid,] to head his own men in 

Una cum battle againſt the Mercians, he was cut off | with 


Leſtoffe. 


wo all his company. [But Thomas Elienſis names 
| 2 hep gant Bury, or Betricheſworde, as the place, in which 


Sigebert betook himſelf to a Monaſtick life. And 

Vol. 1. p. the fame ap not only by the * Monaſticon, 
_291- and-Caius's + Antiquities of Cambridge, but alſo 
TP.74 by ſeveral Manuſcript teſtimonies collected by 
the learned Dr. Battley. 

that the Monaſtery there was afterwards inhabited. 

by Jews; and an old way leading to the entrance, 

Jews-way. called the Jews-way, may ſeem to give it ſome 
colour of 'Truth.] Now there is nothing in' the 

lace but broken walls, almoſt ſquare, built of 

hints and Britiſn brick (a). It is quite overgrown 

with briars and thorns; amongſt which they now 


—_— 


along by Flixton tor Felixton (ſo named, among and then dig- up Komau Coins: 


They have a tradition, 


0 * — ” I 
lo that it icems | 


very Garia- 
nonum, Where the Stabigſian horſe had their ſtation, 
lif the rivers and masſhy grounds round it may 
be ſuppoſed fo fit to fix & m5 in. Ralph, the 
ſon of Roger de Burgh, held this caſtle by Sergeanty, 
and after him Gilbert de Weſcham ; but at laſt, 
when it was ſurrender'd into the hands of Henry 
the third, be (April 2 in the 2oth year of his 
reign) gave it, wi the appurtenances, to the 
Monaſtery of Brombolmes.] 4 +, 55 5 
Suffolk hath had Earls and Dukes, of ſeveral Earls and 

Families. There are ſome modern Authors, who Dukes of Sat 
tell us that the Glanvils were formerly honoured folk. 

with that title : but ſince they build upon no ſure 
authority, F and the miſtake is alſo obvious, nor + Quia error 
does any thing like it appear in the publick Re- obvius. 
cords z they muſt excuſe me if I ſuſpend my aſ- 

ſent, till they offer ſome better Arguments for my 
2 Not but I own, the family of the 

lanvils made a ve t figure in theſe parts. 

But before Edvard the thind' time, I could never 

yet find it youch'd by good authority, that any 

one was honour'd with the title of Earl of this- 

County. That King made Robert de Uford (a 
perſon fam'd for great Exploits both at home and 

abroad, and ſon of Robert, Steward of the King's 

houſe under Edward the 2d, by Cecilia de Valoni:s 

Lady of Orford) Earl of Suffolk. To him ſuc- 

ceeded his ſon William, whoſe four ſons were 

ſnatch d away by untimely deaths during his 

life; and himſelf, as he was going to report 

| a Reſolution of the Commons in Parliament, | Sententiam 
fell down dead. Robert Millaugbly, Roger Lord | 
of Scales, and Henry de Ferrariis of Grooby, as Ing. 3. 
next heirs at Law, divided the eſtate. And Rich. 2. 


from a Merchant, to this honour, and to the Cygr-onm 

dignity. of Lord Chancellor of England. bo Qu. 

(as Thomas Walſingham tells us) was better vers'd Walſingham, 

in merchandiſe (as a Merchant himſelf, and the ſon py 3 * 

of a Merchant,) than in martial «ffairs. - For he Nici. 

was ſon of William de la Pole, the firſt Mayor 

of King ſton upon Hull, who, on account of his gee Hall in 
at wealth, had the dignity of a Baneret con- Yorkſhire. 

Eren upon him by Edward the third. But Brock _ 

wanting a mind fit to bear .ſuch a flow of pro- his Ditcovery, 

ſperity, he was forced to quit his Country, and p. 46. 57, 5% 

died in baniſhment. However, his being a 59- 

Merchant does by no means detract from his 

honour: for who knows not, that even the 

ſons of Noblemen have been Merchants? Nor 

will I deny, that he was nobly deſcended, tho* 

a Merchant. Michael his ſon being reſtored, 

had a ſon Michael, ſlain in the battle of A. 

gincourt; and another, William, whom Henry 

the ſixth, from Earl of Suffolk, firſt advanced 

to be Marquiſs of Suffolk, to bim and the beirs- 

male of bis body ; that be and the beirs-male «of 

bis body, on the Corenation-day of the Kings of 

England, do carry a golden Verge with a dove an the 

top of it; and ſuch another Verge of Ivory at the 

Coronation of the Queens of England. Afterwards, 


— 


8 


— —_— 


(a) Theſe Bricks are nigh a foot and half in length, and almoſt a foot in breadth ; and ſo do agree pretty exactly 


with the account of Roman Bricks, given by Vitruvius, and (after him) by Pliny. 


The wall of the Caſtle looking 


to the Eaſt, remains ftill in its full length, being about 220 yards; the height about 17 or 18 foot, with four round 


towers, each about 14 foot diameter, and of equal height 


with the wall. 


Theſe towers are joined with the wall: but yet jut out ſo far beyond it, that only a ſmall part of the periphery is WE) 
within: they ate not hollow within, but ſolid. At North and South, are two other walls, now not above one hun- | 


dred and twenty yards in length 
ever was any ſuch. For it is poſlible, the ſteepneſs of the 
a ſufficient ſecurity on that ſide, 5 1 


3- 


„the reſt being laid in rubbiſh; as is alſo the Weſt-wall towards the river, if there 


hill, and a moraſs below, next the river, mia lit be thcught 
he 


Richard the ſecond advanced Michael de la Pole, Lel. Com. in 


- 
* 1 4 — 2 + + th ©. 
- 
. 


* 
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* Noſtrz 
monetæ. 


f Atratuſque 
interfuit. 


dudore 
titannico. 


180 ſaid, 
aua. 1607. 


he advanced the ſame pei ſon, for his great me- 


rits, to the honour and title of Duke of Suffolk. 
And indeed he was a perſon truly great and 
eminent. For when his father and three bro- 


thers had loſt their lives for their Country, 


in the French wars; he (as we read in the 
Parliament-Rolls of the 28th of Henry the 
ſixth) ſpent thirty-four whole years in the ſame 
war. For ſeventeen years together, he never 
came home; once he was taken, while but a 
Knight, and paid twenty thouſand pounds 
* ſterling for his ranſom, Fifteen years he was 
Privy-Councellor z and Knight of the Garter, 
thirty. By this means, as he gain'd the entire 
favour of his Prince, fo did he raiſe the envy 
of the people; and fo, for ſome light miſde- 
meanours, and thoſe too not plainly prov'd 
upon him, he was baniſh'd, and, in his paſ- 
ſage into France, was intercepted by his ene- 
mies, and beheaded. He left a ſon, Fobn, who 


marry'd Edward the fourth's ſiſter, and had 


by her John Earl of Lincoln. This Earl Jobn, 
being declar'd heir apparent to the Crown by 
Richard the third, could not bridle his ambi- 
tion, but preſently broke out againſt King 
Henry the ſeventh, to his own deſtruction (for 
he was quickly cut off in the. Civil war;) and 
to his father's ruin alſo, who died of grief; 


and laſtly, to the ruin of the whole family, 


which expir'd with him. For his brother Ea- 
mund, ſtil'd Earl of Suffolk, making his eſcape 
into Flanders, began a Rebellion againſt King 
Henry the ſeventh z who, better pleas'd with 
repentance than puniſhment, had before par- 
doned him for ſome very heinous Crimes. But 
a little after, he was by Philip of Auſtria Duke 
of Burgundy (againſt the Laws of Hoſpitality, 
as the Cry then run) delivered up to Henry, 
who ſolemnly promis'd him his life, but put 
him in priſon. Henry the eighth, not think- 
ing himſelf oblig'd by this promiſe of his fa- 
ther, when he had thoughts of going for France, 
cut him off, for fear of Inſurrections in his 
abſence. But Richard his younger brother, liv- 
ing under baniſhment in France, uſed the ti- 
tle of Duke of Suffolk ; who was the laſt male 
of the family that I know of, and died bravely 
in the midſt of the enemy's troops anno 1524, 
in the battle of Pavia, wherein Francis the firſt, 
King of France, was taken priſoner, In re- 


ſpect to his great Valour, his very enemy the 


Duke of Bourbon beſtowed on him a ſplendid 
Funeral, + and was himſelf one of the Mourn- 
ers. Afterwards King Henry the eighth con- 
ferred the title of Duke of Suffolk upon Charles 
Brandon, to whom he had given Mary his fi 
ſter (widow of Lewis the twelfth, King of 
France) in marriage. He was ed by 
his young ſon Henry, and Henry by his bro- 
ther Charles; but both dying of the || Sweating- 
ſickneſs in the year 1551, Edward the ſixth 
dignify'd Henry Grey Marquiſs of Dorcheſter 
(who had marry'd Frances their ſiſter) with 
that title. But he did not enjoy it long, be- 
fore he was beheaded by Queen Mary, 2 en- 
deavouring to advance his daughter to the 
Throne; and was the laſt Duke of Suffolk. From 
that time the title of Suffolk lay dead, till 
+ very lately King James [the farſt,] in the firſt 
year of his reign, created Thomas Lord How- 
ard of Walden (ſecond fon of Thomas Howard 
Duke of Norfolk) Earl of Suffolk; whom, 
for his approv'd fidelity and valour, he had 
before made Lord Chamberlain. [Thomas was 


"ſucceeded by his ſon and heir Theophilus, who 


in his father's life-time bore the title of Lord 


Howard of Walden; and dying June 3. 1640, 


left this honour to James his ſon and heir; 


—_— — ch * * ” 


to whom ſucceeded George his brother, and' 

Henry, brother to the two laſt; whoſe ſon, Henry, 
created Earl of Bindon and Baron of Cheſterford 
in the life-time of his father, became alſo Earl of 
Suffolk, and was ſucceeded by Charles, his ſon 
and heir, the preſent Earl.] 1 


There are in this County 575 Pariſhes. 


More rare Plants growing wild in Suffolk. 


Abrotanum campeſtre C. B. Park. Ger. Arte- 
miſia tenuifolia S. leptophyllos, aliis Abrotanum 
ſylveſtre 7. B. Wild Sothermwood, or fine-leav'd 
Mug wort. At a place called Elden in Suffolk, 
twelve miles beyond New-market in the way towards 
Lynne, on the balks of the Corn-fields, and by the 
way: ſides abundantly fer a mile in length and breadth. 
Alſo a mile from Barton-mills, where a mark ſtandetb 
in the way to Lynne to direct paſſengers, and among 
the Furze-buſhes under the hill plentifully. Though 
this Plant be very common beyond Seas, yet hitherto 
I have not heard of any other place in England where 
it grows ſpontaneouſly. | 

Agrifolium baccis luteis nondum deſcri 
P. B. Yellow-berried Holly. At Miſton in this County 
not far ſrom Buers. : 

Carduus tomentoſus Corona fratrum Park, 
eriocephalus Ger. Woolly-beaded Thiſtle. Near 
Clare in Suffolk plentifully. See the Synonimes in 
Cambridge-Catalogue. 

Caucalis — floſculis ſubrubentibus Hi. 
noſt. arvenſis echinata parvo flore C. B. Fine- 
leav'd baſtard- Parſley with a ſmall purpliſh flower. 
N the Corn here at Notley, and in many other 

ces. | 
8 Crithmum chryſanthemum Park Ger. mariti- 
mum flore Aſteris Attici C. B. marinum tertium 
Matthioli, flore luteo Buphthalmi F. B. Golden- 
flower'd Samphire. On the bank of the river juſt 
above Fulbridge at Maldon in Eſſex. 
 Gramen dactylon latiore folio C. B. Iſchæmon 
ſylveſtre latiore folio Park. Plentifully in the 
plowed-fields about Elden aforeſaid. 

Lychnis viſcoſa flore muſcoſo C. B. Seſamoides 
Salamanticum magnum Ger. Muſcipula Salman- 
tica major Park. Muſcipula muſcoſo flore ſeu 
Ocymoides Belliforme J. B. Spaniſh Catchfly. In 
and about the gravel-pits on the north fide of New- 
market town: alſo by the way-ſides all along from 
Barton-mills to Thetford in Norſolł. 

Lychnis noctiflora C. B. Park. Ocymoides 
non ſpecioſum J. B. Night-flowering Campion. 
Among corn about Saxmundham, and between the 
two Windmills and Warren-lodge at Mewell. 

Militaris Aizoides Ger. Stratiotes ſ. Militaris 
Aizoides Park. Aloe paluſtris C. B. Aizoon 
paluſtre ſive Aloe paluſt. J. B. The Freſh-water- 
Soldier, or Water- Aloe. In the lake in Loving- 
land. | 

Piſum marinum Ger. aliud maritimum Bri- 
tannicum Park. Our Engliſh Sea-peaſe. On the 
ftone-baich between Orſord and Alburgh called the © 
Shingle, eſpecially on the further end toward Orford 
abundantly. Geſner lib. de Aquatil. 4. + 2506. 
from the Letters of Dr. Key; and from him Jo. 
Stow in his Chronicle tells us, That in a great dearth 
which happen'd in the year 1555, the poor people in 
this part of the Country, maintain'd themſelves and 
their children with theſe Peaſe, which, ſaith he, to @ 
miracle ſprung up in the Autumn, among the bare 
ſtones, no earth being intermix d, of their own ac- 
cord, and bore fruit ſufficient for thouſands of people. 
That theſe Peaſe did then ſpring up miraculouſly 
for the relief of the poor, I believe not : that 


there might be then, Providence ſo ordering it, an 
| extra- 


— 
— — 
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i it bout doubt ſprung up at firſt ſpontaneouſly, they 
England. See Kent and Suſſex. 


low the directions of Varro) the 


extraordinary crop of them, I readily grant. Yet do 
they not grow among the bare ſtones : but ſpread their 
roots in the ſand below the ones, wherewith there 
may alſo perhaps be ſome ouze mixt, and are nou- 
riſbed by the Sea-water penetrating the ſands, as are 
many other maritime plants. Neither did they owe 
their original to Shipwracks or Peaſe caſt out of Ships, 
as Camden bints to be the opinion of the wiſer ; but 


being to be found in ſeveral the like places about 


Sium alterum Oluſatri facie Ad. Lob. Ger. Emac. 
tnajus alterum anguſtifolium Park. Erucz folio. 
C. B. q. Cicuta aquatica Geſneri F. B. Lang- 
leav'd Vater- Hemlock, or Parſnep. In the lake of 
Loving-land. | ; 

Trifolium cum glotnerulis ad caulium nodos 


rotundis. Knotted Trefoil with round heads. 1 


found this in gravely places about Saxmundbam in 
this County. | ; 
Trifolium floſculis albis, in glomerulis ob- 
longis aſperis, cauliculis proxime adnatis. An 
Trifolium rectum flore glomerato cum ungul- 
culis J. B.? White flower'd knotted Trefoil, with 
oblong rough beads. At New-market, where the Se- 


ſamoides Salamanticum grows, and in other places. 


n A * 


Trifolium cochleatum modiolis ſpinoſis. Hedge- 


hog Trefoil with rundles reſembling a thin ſegment of 


a cone. At Orford in Suffolk on the Sea-bank cloſe 
by the Key plentiifully. . „ 

Veronica erecta, foliis laciniatis. Alſine foliis 
hederaceis Rutæ modo diviſis Lob. recta triphyl- 
los five laciniata Park. triphyllos cærulea C. B. 
recta Ger. folio profunde ſecto, flore purpureo 
ſeu violaceo J. B. Upright Speedwell with di- 
vided leaves. At Mewell between the two Wind- 


| mills and the Warren lodge: And in the gravel-pits 


two miles beyond Barton-mills on the ridge of a 
bill where a ſmall cart-way croſſeth the road to Lynne, 
and in the graſs thereabout plentifu!ly. 

Urtica Romana Ger. Part. Romana ſeu mas 
cum globulis J. B. urens, pilulas ferens, prima 
Dioſcoridis, ſemine lini C. B. Common Koman 
Nettle. About Aldburgh, and elſewhere on the Sea- 
coaſt plentifully. 

Sedum minimum non acre flore albo. Small 
mild white-flower'd Stone-crop. In the more bar- 
ren grounds all along between Yarmouth and Done- 
wich. This differs ſpecifically from the common 
Pepper-wort, and not in ibe colour of the flower 
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VO RT H- FO LX. or VOR FOL xX. 


D oOoRFOLRk, commonly North- 
f l, that is, if you expreſs it 


vt * 


in Latin, Borealis populus, or the 
Nis Northern People, [(from its 
vg Northern ſituation, with | 
Ly to the reſt of the Zaſft-Angles ; ) ] 
& is the entire North-bound of Suf- 
folk, from which it is divided by the two little 
rivers I mention'd, Ouſe the leſs, and Waveney, 
running contrary ways. On the Eaſt and North 
fides, the German Ocean, abounding with Fiſh, 
beats violently upon the ſhore; on the Weſt, 
Ouſe the greater, ſporting it ſelf with many turn- 
ings and windings, parts it from Cambridge- 
ſhire. The County is large, and almoſt all 
Champian, except in ſome places, where there 
riſe gentle hills. It is very rich, and well ſtor'd 
with flocks of ſheep; and abounds with Conies. 
It has great numbers of populous villages (for 
beſides. twenty-ſeven Market-towns, it has ſix 
hundred twenty-five Country-towns and villages, 


lor, according to the Book of Rates, thirty-two 


markets, and ſeven hundred and eleven villages;)] 
and: is alſo well water'd, and does not want wood. 
The ſoil is different, according to the ſeveral 
quarters; in ſome places, it is fat, luſcious, and 
moiſt, as in Merſbland and Flegg; in others, eſpe- 
cially to the Weſt, it is poor, lean, and ſandy; 
and in others, clayey and chalky. But (to fol- 
of the 
foil may be gather'd from hence, that the inha- 
bitants are of a bright clear complexion ; not to 
mention their ſharpneſs of wit, and ſingular ſa- 
gacity in the ſtudy of our Common-Law. So 
that it is at preſent, and always has been reput- 
ed, the moſt fruitful Nurſery of Lawyers. i(Par- 
ticularly, it produced in the laſt age the great 
Sir Henry Spelman, a moſt zealous and ſucceſsful 
Advocate of the Rights of Church and Clergy ; 


from whom Mr. Speed acknowledges he receiv'd 


his deſcription of Norfolt, and who, beſides, 
drew-up a complete Survey of this his Native 


finding them diſtinctly read 


| Country ; out of which many things, very cu- 


rious and remarkable, are inſerted in this preſent 
Work.] But, even among the common people 
you ſhall meet with many, who (as one expreſſes 


d. it) if no quarrel offers, are able to pick one out 


of the quirks and niceties of the Law. [And, 
for the preventing .of the great and frequent 
Contentions that might enſue thereupon, and the 
inconveniencies of too many Attorneys, a ſpecial 


+ Statute was made as long ſince as the time of + Stat. 33. 
King Henry the ſixth, to reſtrain the number of H. 6. c. 7. 


Attorneys in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Norwich.] 

But left, while I conſult brevity, I ſuffer my 
ſelf to be drawn into digreſſions; I will pals 
from theſe, to the places themſelves : and, 
beginning at the South-ſide, will take a ſhort 
view of ſuch as are of greateſt note and an- 
* 

pon Ouſe the leſs, where the little river Thet 
Joins it out of Suffolk, is ſeated, in a low ground, 


the ancient City * Sitomagus, mentioned by - See Wolfer 
Antoninus, and corruptly named in the frag- in Suffolk. 
Sitomagus. 


ments of an old Table, Simomagus, and Sino- 
magus. [And yet it may be worth while to 
conſider, whether there is not ſomething in 
theſe names, which implies its being the Ca- 
pital City of the Iceni. If we take Simomagus 
to be the right Reading, Ptolemy's Simeni (for 
ſo he names the people of thoſe parts) will fa- 
vour it : and Sinomagus comes nearer the name 
Iceni, eſpecially if we may ſuppoſe the I caſt 


away, as in Hiſpani, Spani. Beſides, Cæſar's 
calling this people 


opinion ſhould be read Iceni, Regni,) farther 
confirms this conjecture.] It is now called The:- 


ford, and in Saxon Deorkops, by keeping the 


firſt ſyllable of the old name, and adding the 
German ford.. For as Sitomagus ſignifies in Bri- 
tiſh @ city upon the river Sit, now Thet (and, 


Thetford. 


Cenimagni (which + one, + See the [«- 
Ceni, Agni, is of vi, before Sui | 


folk. 


that Magus formerly ſignified a City, we have Magus. 


the authority of Pliny ;) ſo does The: ſig- 
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h the feat © 


of the Eaſt-Saxon Kings, the Biſhops- ani 
we ſuppoſe (what is affirmed by others upon the ps See, and 


authority of the beſt Copies) that the true name 
is Deovpop's, then the interpretation muſt be, 3 
© ford of the people. It was formerly famous for 


being a ſeat of the Kings of the Eaſt-Angles 
but [it is now thin-peopled, tho* pretty lar 


ſeveral. Monaſteries have entailed upon this place 

(ſuch Honours as ps few Cities can boaſt of 3) _ 
yet in the 9 of Edward the firſt, it was neither 
city nor burrough , for, that King requiring an 


account of the cities, burroughs, and villages of 


ge, | this Shire, Norwich was the only City return'd, 
and once a populous and noted place. Beſides 


other marks of its antiquity, it thews a hu 


and Yarmouth and Lynne, the only burroughs ; 


ge | poſſibly, becauſe ſuch had only that name, as 
Mount caſt-up to a great height, and fortify'd fer 


with a double rampire, and formerly too (as they 


nt Repreſentatives to Parliament, whereas that 


Privilege way not then granted to this place. In 
ſay) with walls. Some will have it to have been 


a work of the Romans; but others are rather in- 


the ſeventh year of King James the firſt, a Sta- 


tute paſſed in Parliament, for the foundation of 
clined to think it done by the Saxon Kings, under 


whom it was in a flouriſhing condition for a long | nance o 
while; [and others again think it the work of 
the Danes, who made ſo conſiderable a figure in 
thoſe parts; becauſe the camps, both of Rmans | Williamſon, Prin 
and Saxons, are generally obſerved to be much | Charles the ſecon 


larger. ö 


By the cruelty of Sueno the Dane, who ſet it on 


an Hoſpital, a Grammar- School, and mainte- 
1 a Preacher in this town, for ever, ac- 
cording to the laſt Will and Teſtament of Richard 
Fu'marflon Knight. And of later days, Sit Joſeph 
* x Secretary of State to Kin 

„built here a new Council- 
houſe, and was otherwiſe, both in his life-time 
and by will, a conſiderable Benefactor to this 


fire in the year 1004, and that of the Danes, who] place.] 


ſpoiled it ſix years after, it loſt all its dignity and 


grandeur. For the reſtoring of which, Arſaſtu 
the Biſhop remov'd his Epiſcopal See from Elm 


bam to this place; and his ſucceſſor William 
{pared neither coſt nor pains in adorning and 


beautifying it; ſo that, under Edwaid the Con. 
ſeſſor there were reckoned in it nine hundred and] ſcured by the en 


forty ſeven Burgeſſes. And in the time of Wil 


liam the Conqueror it had ſeven hundred and 
twenty man/ions, whereof two hundred and twenty- 
four ſtood empty ; and their chief Magiſtrate was 
ſtiled Con/ul. But when the third Biſhop, Her- 
bert, ſirnamed Loſenga (as being made up of lying 
and flattery, [for leayurg in Saxon ſignifies a le or 
trict)] and one who raiſed himſelf to this honour | poſe the neighbouri 
by ill arts and bribery; when he (I ſay) had] and which at this day they do not alt 
tranſlated this See to Norwich; this City relaps'd, want.] 
as if come to its laſt period. Nor did the Mo- 
naſtery of Cluniacks, built there by his means, 


Upon Waveney (which is the other boundary- 
5] river, running Eaſtward) not far from its head. 
are Buckenham and Kenninghall. This latter (which Buckenham. 
ſeems to have had the name left it by the Jcen;) Kenninghall- 
+ was the ſeat of the honourable family of the + Is, C. 
Howards, whoſe glory is greater than to be ob- 
vy of Buchanan; [but it was 
long ſince demoliſhed.] The former, I ſhould 
think, took its name from beech-trees, called by 
the Saxons Bucken ; [if they, who know the con- 
dition of the place, did not affirm that they have 
few or no trees of that ſort; and therefore the 
more probable original may be, from the great 
number of Bucks, with which we may eaſily ſup- 


ng woods to have been ſtock d, 


ther 
It is a very beautitul and ſtrong Caſtle, 
built by William d' Aubigny, or de Albeneio the 
Norman, to whom the Conqueror had granted 


make amends for the removal of the Biſhop. the place. By his poſterity (who were Earls of 
That Religious houſe was built by Hugh Biged, Arundel) it deſcended to the Torſalls [in the 
as appears from what is ſaid in his original time of 7 3. by marriage, ] and from them 
Foundation-Charter. I Hugh Bigod, Steward to by Caly and 


King Henry, with his conſent, and by the advice 
of Herbert Biſhop of Norwich, placed Cluniac- 
Monks in the Church of St. Mary, lately the Epiſ- 
copal See of Thetford;, which I gave them, and af- 
terwards founded them anotber more convenient, 


e Cliſtons, it came at length to the 
family of the Knevets. This laſt is very ancient: Family of the 
having been famous ever ſince the time of Jobn Knevets, 
Knevet, Lord Chancellor of England under Ed- 
ward the third, and very much enlarged and 
branched it ſelf by honourable marriages. For 


without the village. Then the your part of | beſides thoſe of Buctenbam; the famous Knights, 
tne 


the City, which had ſtood on 


hours together, not without vaſt loſs on both 
ſides; and that at laſt they parted with equal 


fortune on both ſides, that it * had made them 
' altogether deſperate. | 
[An anonymous Author quoted by ＋ Caius, 
tells us, there was formerly a Great School, or 
Nurſery of Learning, in this place. It may poſſibly 
be the ſame that Bede hints, when he informs 
* . us, how Sigebert (after be was returned home, and 
ſettled in his kingdom) built a School for the educa- 
tion of youth, in imitation of what be bad obſerved 
" of that nature in France. Whether this paſſage 
belongs to Thetford or Cambridge (for the latter 
lays claim to it, to advance its own antiquity,) 1s 
a point N large to be diſcuſs'd here. 
Vol. I. 


hither-bank, 
fell to decay by little and little; but in the other 
part (tho* that too decay'd very much, ) about 
+ three ages ſince were ſeven Churches; beſides 
three ſmall Monaſteries, one whereof, they ſay, 
was built in memory of the Engliſh and Danes 

lain here. For our Hiſtorians tell us, that the 
moſt holy King Edmund, a little before his 


death, engaged the Danes hard by, for ſeven | Lords of it be Butlers at the Coronation of the 


ſucceſs: ſuch effect had thoſe frequent turns of 


Sir Henry Knevet, of Wiltſhire; and Sir Thomas 

Knevet, of Aſhellwell-thorp were deſcended 3 
thence, This Aſbellwell t borp is a neighbouring Amellwell- 
little town, which from the Thorps, ancient thorp. 
Knights, did, by the Tilneys and Lords Bourchiers Lord Bour- 
of Bernes, at laſt deſcend by inheritance to the chier of 
above mention'd Thomas Knevet. The foreſaid Bernes. 
Buckenham is held upon this condition, that the 


Kings of England. So, in Carleton a neighbour- 

ing village (a thing perhaps not unworthy our 
notice) Ralph de Carleton, and another perſon, 
held Lands by the ſervice of carrying our Lord the 

| King an bundred || berrizgs in pies, when they firſt | Pafills ha- 
came in ſeaſon, to u part of England ſoever be lecum. 
ſhould then be in. [If this do not rather belong 

to Carlton in Humbleyard Hundred.] [The town 

of Yarmouth by Charter is bound to ſend to 

the Sheriffs of Norwich theſe hundred herrings, 
which are to be baked in twenty-four - pies or 
paſties, and thence delivered to the Lord of the 
manour of Eaſt-Carleien, who is to convey them 

to the King. Which is every year duly obſerv'd 

to this day, and an Indenture drawn up, the ſub- 


| ſtance whereof is, That upon delivery of theſe 


| 5R- pies 
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pies to the Lord of the manour, he ſhall ac- 
iowledge the receipt, and be obliged to convey 
them to the King. Si 
North from Cirtefon, and not far from Aſhwel- 


Depeham. thorp, is. Depebam, where * rows the Linden- 


This Tree tree, mentioned and deſcribed by Mr. Evelyny in 
is now blown his Sylva; a tree of vaſt bigneſs, which he calls 
don. 771 Colefſia Depemenſis. To the eye, it ſtands 
over the other trees, when viewed at a diſtance, 
as a Giant looks among ſo many Pigmies At 
the foot of it, is a Spring, which petrifies ſticks, 
leaves, and whatever falls into it. But to return. 
| The river Waveney a waters Diſce, now 
Dis. Dis, a little town of pretty good note, which 
King Henry the firſt beſtowed upon Richard de 
Lucy, ſary ON ſhortly after, made over to Walter 
Fitz-Robert with his daughter. Robert Fitz- 
Walter, one of his poſterity, procured of Edward 
the fitſt the privilege of a Market for this 
+ Redimitus. place. From hence, tho Waveney is + thick-ſet 
with towns, yet has it not one that can boaſt of 
antiquity z except it be Shelton, which is at ſome 
| diſtance from it, and gave name to the very an- 
Shelton. cient family of the She/tzons. But before it gets 
Orient iv, to the ſea, it joins the river Garienis, called 
the Britains Guerne, and by the Engliſh Gerne, 
and Jere; without doubt, from the Alder-trees 
100 named in Britiſh,) with which it is ſhaded. 
t riſes in the middle of this County, not far 
| from a ſmall village called Garveſton, to which it 
8 ve name; and has near it Hengbam, which 
Baroneof Rr Fad its Barons, called alſo de Rhia, deſcended 
or Hengbam. from John Mareſchal (brother's ſon to William 
Mareſchal Earl of Pembroke) tro whom King 
John gave the lands of Hugh de Gornay, the Trai- 
tor, with the daughter and coheir of Hubert Lord 
of Rhia. But, in proceſs of time, it paſſed from 
the Mareſchals to the Morleys, and from them, 
by Lovel, to the Parkers Lords Morley. [After- 
wards, it was purchaſed by Sir Philip Yoodbouſe, 
and then came into the poſſeſſion of the Lord 
Crew, by marriage with the widow of Sir Thomas 
WWoodbouſe, and is now the poſſeſſion of her ſon 
Sir John Woodhouſe.} At a little diſtance is 
Skulton, otherwiſe called Burdos, which was held 
on this condition, that the Lord of it, at the 
Coronation of the Kings of England, ſhould be 

chief Lardiner, as they term him. . 
Woodriſing. [Near Skulton, is Woodrifing, the feat formerly 
of the Family of Southwell ; * ſince ſold, firſt 
to Sir Francis Crane, and then to Robert Bedle. 
The Southwells (of which family was the late 
Sir Robert Southwell, Principal Secretary of State 
for the Kingdom of Ireland, and employed in 
ſeveral Negotiations abroad) are now ſeated at 
* bn in Gloceſterſhire.] More to the 
IF Eaft, we ſee Wimundbam, now contracted into 
Windham. Windbam | (in the Hundred of Forebowe, ſo called 
from the four hills, or high places, in Saxon Heah, 
upon which they held their meetings;)] and fa- 
mous for being the burying-place of the Albinies, 
Earls of Arundel, whoſe Anceſtor Villiam de 
. Albiney, Butler to King Henry the firſt, built a 
Church here, and made it a Cell to the Mona- 
ſtery of St. Albans. Upon the ſteeple, which is 
very high, William Keit, one of the two Norfolk- 
incendiaries, was hanged, in the year 1549. 
{It was fold by the laſt of the Knevers of that 
: place to Henry Hobart Chief Juſtice of the Com- 
Attilborough. mon-Pleas.] Nor muſt we paſs by Attilborough 
| at five miles diſtance, the ſeat of the ancient 
Mortimers. family of the Mortimers, whoſe bearing is dif- 
ferent from thoſe of Wigmore (namely, a+ Shield 
Or, Seme de fleures de Lyz ſables,) and who found- 
ed here a Collegiate Church, whereof, at pre- 
ſent, there are no remains. Their eſtate paſſed 
formerly by marriage, to the Ratcliffs Earls 


— 


by | where, about twenty years ſince, were dug-up 


of Suſſex, to the family of Fr zeKanuipe, and 
to Ralph Bigod, for elſe came from the Bigods 
to Hitz-Rauulpb, and fo to the Ratcliffs, as ſome 
afirm. This place (if Jen Bramis, a Monk 
of Thetford, may be credited) is of great note 
and antiquity. He will have it to have been 
built and fortified by Athnge, a King of thoſe 
parts; and his. evidence for it, are two Copies - 
of that Hiſtory which he tranſlated, one in 
French, and the other in old Engliſh.  What- 
ever credit theſe may deſerve, it is certain that 
the termination #urrough, wherever it occurs, 
denotes, ſomething of antiquity, as a caſtle, a 
fort, or the like.] But, to return to the 
river. l | | 

The Yare has not run far, towards the Eaſt, 
till a little river Wen!iſum (by others called 
Wentſar) empties it ſelf into it from the ſouth. 
Upon this, near its riſe, is a ſquare entrench- 
ment at Taiefſborough, containing twenty-four 
Acres. It ſeems to be an Encampment of the 
Romans; poſſibly, that which in the Choro- . 
graphical Table publiſhed by Marcus Velſerus, 
is called Ad Taum, [ Hard by, is Thurton, Thurton. 


ſeveral Roman Coins of Quintillus, Tetricus, Gal- 
lienus, Viftorinus, and others.] Lower down, on 
the ſame river, formerly ſtood Venta Icenorum, Venta Iceno- 
the moſt flouriſhing City of this People; but rum. 
now it has loſt the ancient name, and is called 
Caſter. Nor need we wonder, that of the three Caſter. 
Ventæ in Britain, this alone ſhould have loſt 
its name, when it has loſt its very being. For 
now, ſetting aſide the broken walls (which, in 
a ſquare, contain about thirty acres,) with the 
marks where the buildings have ftood, and 
ſome few Roman Coins which they now and 
then dig up; there is nothing of it left. [The 
deſcription of this place agrees exactly with 
thoſe given by Polybins, Yegetius, and others, 
concerning the ancient way of encampment a- 
mong the Romans; the Places alſo for the four 
gates are ſtill manifeſtly to be ſeen. The Portz 
Preioria- looked toward the Eaſt; oppoſite to 
which (without the Porta Decumana, and cloſe 
by the river-ſide) there ſtill remain ſome ruins 
of a tower. The walls, encloſing the camp, 
were of flint and very large bricks.] But, in 
after-ages, Norwich, at three miles diſtance, 
had its riſe out of this; ſtanding near the con- 
fluence of Yare, and another anonymous river 
called by ſome Bariden; [not far from the head 
of which, is Raynham, the ſeat of Charles Lord Raynham. 
Viſcount Townſend, a perſon of great Virtue; 
Honour and Abilities z whoſe father Horatio 
Lord Townſend Baron of King's-Lynn, was, in 
the year 1682, advanced to the more honourable 
Title of Viſcount Townſend of Raynham.] 
The ſaid anonymous river, in a long courſe, 
with its dinted and winding banks, comes to 
the Yare, by Altilbridge : leaving Horsford to Horsford. 
the North, where the Caſtle of William de 
Caſinet, or Cheney (who, in the reign of Henry 
the ſecond was one of the chief among the 
Nobility) lies overgrown with buſhes and 
brambles. 

Norwich, above-mentioned, is a famous City, Norwich. 
called in Saxon Non, i. e. ihe northern bay, ; 
or boſom (if pic, in Saxon ſignify a bay or wind- Wic, what 
ing, as Rhenanus has told us; ) for here the _ 
river runs along with many windings : or, the Jy 
Northern Station (if vie, as Hadrianus Junius will 
have it, ſignify a ſecure Station, where the houſes 
are built cloſe one to another ;) or elſe, he 
Northern Caſtle, if yx (as Alfrick the Saxon has 
affirmed) denote a Caſtle. [And the original of 
the name ſeems plainly to be from the caſe there. 
| | | | For. 


| 
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— 
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Tor though it cannot be deny' d but pi ſignifies 


4 boſom of the Sea, and a ftation fer Ships, and a 


Village, as well as @ Caſtie; yet the circumſtances 
ſeem here to determine it to the laſt ſenſe. 


For the initial North: being a relative term, 
oppolite to anſwer it: 


muſt have ſomething 
whereas we meet with no bays or boeſoms on the 
South- ſide: but, not above three miles South, 
we find the foreſaid Remain of an ancient Royal 
caſtle, which ſtill keeps ſome f of anti- 


quity in its name of Caſtor. Now, from hence 


age of the Town does in ſome meaſure ap- 
pear. For if it took the name from the Caſtle, it 
is evident it muſt be of leſs antiquity. The 


Caſtle indeed, one would imagine, from the cir- 


cular form of the ditch and vaſt compaſs of it, 
to have been either Daniſh or Norman; but that 
there muſt have been one earlier, is clear both 
from the Saxon original, and a Charter of Henry 
the firſt, directed to Harvey firſt Biſhop of Ely, 
whereby that Cburch is abſolv'd from all ſervices 
due to the Caſtle of Norwich. Now (as Sir Henry 
Spelman well obſerves) ſuch ſervices could not be 


impoſed, whilſt the lands -were in the hands of 


the Biſhops, Monks, Sc. and by conſequence 
muſt needs become due whilſt in the hands of 
ſome ſecular owner (and the- laſt -of theſe was 
Tombertus, Governour of the Southern Girvii, 
who beſtowed them on his wife ZEtheldreda, 
foundreſs of the Monaſtery of Ely, about the 
year 677.) So that from hence it appears, that 
the date of this caſtle is at leaſt ſo far back; 
and perhaps much further. The reaſon why 
Church-lands were exempt from Services, ſeems 
to be expreſſed in the Laws of Edward the ſe- 
cond, Becauſe rhe prayers of the Church ought 
to be look'd on as more effettual, than the afſiſt- 
ance of the ſecular arm.] | 
But if I ſhould imagine with ſome, that Nor- 
wich was the ſame with Venta; this would be 
wittingly to believe a lie. For it has no bet- 
ter title to the name of Venta, than Baſil has 
to that of Auguſta, or Baldach to Babiloma : 
Namely, as this laſt aroſe, upon the fall of 


+ Babiloma, and the firſt upon that of Auguſta ; 


juſt ſo our Norwich roſe, tho? late, out of the 
ancient Venta, Which appears from its name 
in Britiſh Authors, Caer Guntum; wherein (as 
alſo in the river Wentſum or Wentſar) we find 
the plain remains of the name Yenta. For the 
name of Norwich does not appear in any of 
our Writers, before the time of the Daniſh 
wars. So far is it from having been built ei- 
ther by Cæſar or Guiteline the Britain, as ſome 
fabulous Authors tell you, who ſwallow every 
thing that is offered, without conſideration or 
judgment. However, at preſent, on account 
of its wealth, and populouſneſs, neatneſs of 
buildings, and beautiful Churches, with the 
number of them (for it hath had fifty Parochial 


ir has ſome Churches, and Þ thirty-ſix are now in uſe;) as 


8 Pariſhes, alſo for the indu 


ſtry of its Citizens, their Loy- 
alty to their Prince, and Civility to Foreigners ; 
it is deſervedly reckoned among the moſt con- 
ſiderable Cities in Britain. Its Latitude is 
fifty-two degrees, forty minutes: the Longi- 
tude twenty- four degrees, fifty- five minutes. 
It is pleaſantly ſeated, long-ways, on the ſide 


of an hill, reaching from South to North a mile 


and half: the breadth of it is ſcarce half ſo 
much, and towards the South, it contracts it 
ſelf by little and little, like a Cone. It is for- 
tify d with ſtrong walls (with a great many 
turrets and eleven gates) on all ſides except 
the Eaſt, which the river defends with its deep 
chanel and ſteep banks; after. it has with its 
winding reaches, over which are four Bridges, 


3 


| | ; Ethel- 
dred (a Prince of no policy nor conduct) Sueno 


ot- 
withſtanding which, it recovered; and (as ap- 
of Edward the Confeſſor, had ene thouſand three 
(to deſcribe it from the faid Book) it paid twenty 


pounds to the King, and ten to the Earl; and 
| beſides that, twenty ſhillings, four Prebendaries, /ix 


bim. Now, it 7 s 
King; @ bundred Pillage * as a fine to the Queen; 
with an gambling Palfrey : twenty pounds + blank 
alſo to the Earl, and twenty ſhillings fine by tale. 
In the reign of Williani the firſt, this was the ſeat 
of a Civit war, which Ralph Earl of the Eaſt- 


morican Britains, endured a cloſe ſiege in this 
place; till, for want of proviſions, ſhe was 
forced to make her eſcape and quit her Coun- 


paired, that (as appears by the ſame Domeſ- 
day) there were ſcarce five hundred and ſixty 
Burgers left in it. Lanfrank, Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, mentions this ſurrender in a Letter 
to King William in theſe words: Your kingdom 
is purged” from the infection of the Britains (or Ar- 
moricans:) the Caſtle of Norwich is ſurrender d; 
and the Britains, who. were in it and had lands 
bere in England, upon granting them life and limb, 
bare taken an oath to depart your Dominions with- 
in forty days, and never to return without your 
ſpecial licence, From that time forward, it be- 
'gan' by little and little to recover out of this 
eluge of miſeries; and Biſhop Herbert, whoſe 
reputation had ſuffered much by Simoniacal 
practices, tranſlated the Epiſcopal See from 
4 ks hither. He built a very beautiful Ca- 
thedral in the Eaſt and lower part of the City, 


Caſtle ; the firſt Stone whereof, in the reign 
of William Rufus, and in the year of our 
Lord 1096. he himſelf laid, with this Inſcrip- 
tion : 


DOMINUS HERBERTUS POSUIT 
PRIMUM LAPIDEM IN NOMINE PA- 


TRIS, FILII, ET SPIRITUS SANCTI. 
AMEN. | 


That ts, 


Lord [Biſhop] Herbertus laid the firſt flone, in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, Amen. 


Afterwards he procured a Licence from Po 


Church of Norfolk and Suffolk; and endowed it 
liberally with lands, ſufficient for the mainte- 
nance of ſixty Monks, who had neat and cu- 
rious Cloyſters. 
a Dean, with fix Prebendaries, and others, ſet- 
tled in. their places. After the Church thus 
built, and an Epiſcopal See placed here, it be- 
came (as Malmſbury has it) a Town famous for 
Merchandiſe, and number of Inhabitants. And in 
the 17" of King Stephen (as we read in ſome an- 


tion. That King Stephen alſo granted it to his 


or inheritance, is evident from the publick Re- 
cords. But Henry the ſecond took it from 


CE; 


him, 
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pears by the Conqueror's Survey) in the reign 


Bundred and twenty Burgers: At wbich time 


| Sextaries of honey, and || a bear with fix dogs to bait ] Ur/um & 
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Þ+ Blancas. 


' Angles rais'd againſt that King. For, after he 
had eſcaped by flight, his wife, with the Ar- 


try. And at that time the City was ſo im- 


in a place till then called Cow - holme, near the 


Paſchal, to confirm and eftabliſh it to be the motber 


But theſe were removed; and 


cient Records) Norwich was built anew, was 
populous fer a Village, and was made @ Corpora- 


Son William for an Appennage (as they call it). 
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| haraſſed this City; 
Built that Caſtle on the h 
Ural, within the City, on 
4 trench of ſuch vaſt 
was looked on as im 
France, under whom 


confederated . obn, 2 
ſiege. 'The reaſon why | k, © hal Hepes 
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- as the — formerly uſed them in 1 05 ſeals ; | 
of whom there was one that ſealed with a Croſs. |. 
| And this was the condition of Norwich in its 
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- Bin in the next age it ents i mighty, |, 

Fre abounded with 0 0 W 1 iy! wh 

by an humble petition 4m Parliament, deſired | © nn 
Ul of Edward the firſt to wall their, . City Stare by. beauty eee 

' round : and afterwards accordingly did it, o warn 
the great ſtrengch and ornament thereof. | How -bleſt, if. vain. exerts be ve. va 
the year 1403. IT obtained Teave of Henry Ken l 

the — cad Ei Bailiffs (which hey 4 Aly is. ſhe from, ber Kl ſupply'd,'.. | 
had before) they might ele& a Mayor Vale 'T That England, 9 a N dan neuer 
and in the very eee * Want an dead. e e | 
very beautiful Town-houſe, near Dann : 
place, Which, s, | - em Nai ihe, 3 — 48 
niſhed e e eee name, 


All, C. 


ſucceſſton of their M 


I | Intrumens 


ydragogico. conveyed” water through 


bo 


am ſati 


many titles of his Grace the Duke of Norfolk ; 


year of his reign, Earl of Norwich. J And I have 
hom. more to add about l _ unleſs 


only add, that in the year 1583. the Citizens, 


in one 

upon theſe matters 
r with the Hiſtory of the avg - 

ury of is 


ſtay I. fo 1 
year] PET y ong | 


I and the 


that villainous rebel this City, are 


very elegantly deferibed by Alexander Neon 2 


perſon eminent for birth and learning. I will 


by the belp of an Engine for that purpoſe, 
ipes into the higheſt 


of the City. And "a. I could ſummon 


rm that our old Ordovices (who 


Action againſt our Countryman Caius ; but that! 


d, it was but a tiaturkl love 


of his native Co that blinded the | 
learned old man. ik ey 
by making 


{This City is honoured, one of the 


the father of the laſt Duke being created by 
King Charles the ſecond, in the rwenty-fourt 


* * I 
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Polydore Veil the Italian, and Angelus Ca- | 
Pelins the Frenchman, before the Tribunal of 
venerable Antiquity ;'- to give an account, how 
they came to a 
lived almoſt under another Hemiſphere) in- 
habited this Norwich. I could bring the ſame 


I the” whole Ki 


I, and abounds with 


and becauſe. the E 
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the back + Per ſuns 
yellow. nere 


*. back, like a 


is provoked, . che fins briſtle up; when quiet; 


hag Get he oe and cloſe. 


whaleſo 
The Lare ha 
round Caſtle, ball Sir Thomas Gawdy Knight, 
Chief Juſtice of the Common-Pleas) [runs to 
Redebam, a ſmall village upon the 
ſo, called. from the reeds growing in the marſhy 
nds. thereabouts. 
oc the Daniſh Nobleman landed, being by 
1 ſtorm, driven from his own coaſf, 
he was. a, hawking z and finding enter- 
tainment at Edmund's Court, then at 
Caſtor, he lived there, till he was murther'd by 
the King” 
ſons (thoug 
ly raſh) 
to revenge 


It eats like à Perch, and 


the murt had been ſufficient- 

) landed with twenty thouſand men, 
the dp of their father, and. waſt- 
dom of the Eaſt-Angles ; 
and on the a0" of November, Auno 870. bar- 
barouſly Wund the King thereof. By this 
account, Redebam muſt be of elder date than 


Lotbbroc had no doubt e Wer for wn ance 
and . 1 


- 
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. for its | ſhorteſs and || Friabilitz. 
paſſed Claren (where is a Claxton. 


e river, Redcham. 
Here it was, that Zoth- 


ng's huntſman. Upon the news, his 


Yarmouth ; becauſe if this. had been then built, 
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7 
little tongue 


on on by 
Sea. In this flip, upon an open ſhore, | 
Yarmouth, in Saxon rms, and Jien-mub, i. e. 


i- the mouth of the Garienis, a very neat harbour 


and town, * fortify'd both by Art and Nature. 
For though it is almoſt furrounded with wa- 


ter (on the weſt with the river, over which is 


4 Now, two. 


a Draw-bridge, and on the other ſides with the 


Sea ;) except to the North, where it is join'd | put 


to the Continent: yet is it fenc'd with ſtrong 
ſtately walls, which, with the river, give it 
the figure of an oblong ſquare. Beſides the 
towers upon theſe, there is a mole or mount 
to the Eaſt, from whence the great Guns com- 
mand the Sea, which is ſcarce fifty paces di- 
ſtant from it. It + has but one Church; but 


that is very large, and has a ſtately high ſpire 


built near the North-gate by Herbert Biſhop 
of Norwich. Below which, the foundations 
of a noble Work, deſign'd for an enlargement 
to this, are rais'd above-ground. 
affirm, that this was the old Garianonum, 
where formerly the Szableian Horſe lay in 


- garriſon againſt the Barbarians; nor yet the 


neighbouring little village Caſtor (formerly the 
ſeat of Sir Jobn Faftoiſf an eminent Knight) 
famous among the Inhabitants on account of 
its antiquity; though there is a report that 
the river Tare had another mouth, juſt under 
it. But as I am throughly convinc'd that the 
Garianonum was at Burgh-caſtle in Suffolk, 
which is ſcarce two miles diſtant from the 
oppoſite bank of the river; ſo am I apt to 


think, that Tarmoutb roſe out of its ruins, and 
that that Caſtor was one oß the Roman Caſtles, 


# Czuros 


| > of 
which, ſee 

's 
Partus Iccius, 


3. 
4 Aquilo. 


1 
Mar 


11 W. 3s Sc. 


is. 


aced alſo at a mouth of the river Tare now 

ut up. For as the * North-weſt-wind plays 
the tyrant n the coaſt of Holland, over- 

inſt this place, and has ſtopp'd up the mid- 
© mouth of the Rhine with Sands; juſt fo 
has the + North-eaſt damag'd this coaſt, and 
ſeems, by ſweeping up heaps of Sand, to 
have obſtrufted this harbour ; [for the clean- 
ſing and keeping-open of which, many Sta- 
tutes have paſs'd in Parliament, in regard of 
the great importance thereof, for carrying-on 
the trade and navigation of this kingdom.] 
Nor will it be any injury, if I call this our 
Yarmouth (ſo nearly join'd to the old Garia- 
nonum) Garianonum it ſelf ; ſince the Garienis, 
from whence it had the name, has now chan- 
ged its chanel, and enters the Sea below 


this town; to which it alſo gave the name. 


Cerdick the 
Saxon, 
Cerdick- 
fand 


* 


For I cannot but own, that this our. Zarmoutb 
is of later date. For when that old Garia- 
nonum was 5 to decay, and there were none 
left to defend this ſhore, Cerdick the the warlike 
Saxon landed here (from whence the place 1s 
call'd by the Inhabitants' at this day Cerdick- 
ſand, and by other Hiſtorians + Cerdick-ſhore ;) 
and when he had harras'd the Jcent with a 

ievous war, he ſet fail from hence for the 

eſt, where he ſettled the kingdom of the 
Weſt-Saxons. And not long after, the Saxons, 
inſtead of Garianonum, built a new town in that 
moiſt watery field upon the weſt-ſide of the 


river, which they call'd Yarmouth. But the fi- 


tuation thereof proving unwholeſome, they re- 


mov'd to the other ſide of the river, call'd 


* Worce- 


then (from the ſame Cerdick) Cerdick-ſand : 
and there they built this new town, wherein 
(as Domeſday book has it) there flouriſh'd in 
the time of Edward the Confeſſor ſeventy Bur- 


gers. Afterwards, about the year of our Lord 
Vor. I. | | 


I dare not 
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The Yare, now juſt at the Sea, takes a turn | 1340, 
to the South, that it N more gently A 
Ocean; by which means it makes a | 

or fl 


8 


the rei 


had à particular ſpite againſt them ; po 
upon this account, becauſe. they were exclu- 
ded out of the number and Privileges of the 
Cinque-Ports, which the old Garianonum, and 
their Anceſtors under the Count of the Sa- 


or (as others think) by the dam 
them by that grievous plague, 


me took ſeven thouſand Souls out of this 


ittle town, as appears by an old Chronogra- 
phical Table hung up in the Church; which 
alſo gives an account of their wars with the 
inhabitants of the Cinque-Ports and Leſtoff. 
From that time they ay'd, and had not 
wealth ſufficient to carry on their Trade; 
upon which they have begaken themſelves moſt- 
ly to the biyring-fiſl ſo they 
* call them, though 


Fair here is at Michaelmas z and what quati- 
tities of herring and other fiſh are vended. 
At which time the Cingque-Ports, by an old cu- 
ſtom, appoint a number of Bailiffs, as Com- 
miſſioners, to ſend thither; who (to ſpeak out of 
their Diploma or Commiſſion) do, along with 
the Magiſtrates of the Town, during the free 
Fair, hold a Court for matters belonging to the 
Fair, govern it, execute the King's juſtice, and ke 

the King's peace. The harbour underneath 

of great advantage, not only to the inhabi- 


tants, but to thoſe of Norwich alſo; and it is 
an ＋ infinite charge they are at, to 8 it open + 
ich; te 


againſt the violence of the Sea. Whi 
do juſtice and make amends for what it 


up Sands, and made them a little Iſland. [In 

of King Charles the ſecond, Sir 

Robert Paſton of Paſton in this County, was, 

from this place, created Viſcount, and after that, 

Earl of Yarmouth; in which Honour he was 

3 by William his eldeſt ſon, the preſent 
arl. 


At this Mouth alſo, another river call'd by Thyrm vet. 


ſome Thyrn, empties itſelf with the Tare. It 
riſes near Holt, ſo call'd from the wood, and 
noted for its market: and, running all along 
as it were in a parallel line 'with the Yare, 


at about five miles diſtance it goes by Blickling, Blickling 


the ſeat of the ancient and famous family of 
Clere, who liv'd formerly at Ormeſdy ; {but here- 
tofore the ſeat of the Bolens, of which family 
was Thomas Bolen, Earl of Wiltſhire ; and 


Anne Bolen, wife to Heny the eighth, and 


mother to Queen Elizabeth, was born here. 
It came to the Cleres by marriage with- the 
daughter of James Bolen, uncle to Queen Eli- 


zabeth, and by Edward Clere, Knight of the 
Order of St. Michael, was ſold to Sir Henry 
Hobart, Chief Juſtice of the Common-Pleas, 
who built there a ſtately Houſe, that is ſtill 
enjoy'd by his Poſterity.] Then, it runs by 
Aileſham, a pret pulous mark 
where formerly the Earl of Athol in Scotland 
had Poſſeſſions: Then, by the ruinous Mo- 
naſtery of St. Benedif# de Hulmo (commonly Sr. 


Benet in the Holme, i. e. in a river-iſland,) which St. B 
was built by Canutus the Dane, and after- 
wards ſo fortify'd by the Monks with ſtrong 


5 8 » walls 


| nerally | 

e learned think them * Halects. 
to be the Chalcides and the Leucdmenides;) a ſort Stat. 31 E. 3. 
of fiſh that is more plentiful upon this Salt, © ': © 35 
than upon any other in the world. For it is 
almoſt incredible, what a great and throng 


has 3. c. 5. 
ſwallow'd up on this coaſt, has here heap'd * Ann. c. 7. 


market-town, Aileſham. 
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| ſo, 


_ calld at this 


Caſtle than a Cloyſter. So that, William the 


betray'd it, on condition that he ſhould 
made Abbot; which he accordi 
But preſently,” the new Abbot (as ſtory 
the inhabitants) was by the King's 
order, hang'd for a Traitor, and ſo re- 
.ceiv'd the juſt reward of his treachery. The 


ground in this Iſland is fo fenny, that if you 
ſtrings and roots of the 
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mly cut the little 
and ſhrubs that grow in it, it will ſwim 
the water, and may draw it after 
whither you pleaſe, And ſome conclude, 
the Cockles now and then dug-up there, 
the Sea has formerly broken in fo far. 
hence the river glides on by Ludbam, 
rly] a Seat of the Biſhops of Norwich; 
by Clipſhy, which gave name to an an- 
cient and eminent family in theſe parts : and 
preſently joyns the Yare. 
ar the place where this river runs into 
the ſea, it makes one fide of a Peninſula, 
day Flg. The ſoil is fruit- 
ful, and bears corn very well; and here the 
Danes ſeem to have made their firſt ſettle- 
ment, both becauſe it is neareſt their land- 
ing, 
be almoſt ſurrounded with water ; 0 
alſo, becauſe in that little compaſs of ground, 
we find thirteen villages ending in , a Da- 
niſh word, which ſignifies a village or dwelling- 
place. And hence Bi-lagines of the Daniſh 
writers, and our by-laws here in England, come 
to ſignify ſuch Laws as are peculiar to each town 
or Kues. 
From the Yare's mouth, the ſhore runs al- 
moſt directly north to Winterton, a little Pro- 
montory of note among the Sea-men; which, 
I fanſy, had that name given it from the cold 


E 
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* 


and winterly glitnation. For it lies open to the 


PT - 


A Soil very 


Sea (the Parent of winds and cold) which 
ruſhes violently againſt the banks rais'd on 
purpoſe to oppoſe it. And yet the neighbour- 
ng fields all around, are look'd upon by ſeve- 

„ to be the fatteſt and looſeft in all England; 
as requiring 'the leaſt labour, and bringing the 
largeſt increaſe. For (as Pliny ſays of Biza- 
cium in Africa) it may be plow'd with a horſe 


| ue ſo bad, and an old woman drawing againſt 


From Winterton, the ſhore preſently turns 


weſtward, going back for a long way together, 


Gimming- 


ham. 


+ Cothonem. 


Greſham. 


Mundeſley. 


runs on, 
formerly a ſmall Mon 


in a level, without any conſiderable juttings- 


out into the ſea; as far as Eccles, which is 


almoſt ſwallow'd up by the Ocean. Then it 
with a higher ſhore, by Bronbolme, 
aſtery, endow'd by the 
Glanvils, and ſeated upon a high hill; the 
Croſs whereof was by our Anceſtors had in 


mighty veneration: And not far from Gim- | 


mingham, which, m—__ other mahours, J. Earl 
of Warren and Surrey formerly gave to Thomas 
Earl of Lancaſter. [Here (faith Sir Henry 


_ Spelman) the ancient cuſtom of Tenure in 


Seccage is ſtill kept up; the Tenant not paying 
his Rent in money, but in ſo many days work ] 
Then, along by Cromer (where the inhabitants at 
gem expence endeavour'd to maintain a 4 lit- 

; harbour againſt the violence of the Sea, but in 
vain. 

[Not far from whence, is Greſham, which gave 
name to a family, render'd particularly emi- 
nent Sir Thomas Greſham, founder of Gre- 
ſham- College and of the Royal Exchange in 
London. Eaſt of Greſham, at a ſmall diſtance 
from the ſea, is Mundeſiey, where ſome years 
ago, at a cliff, were taken up large bones 


walls and bulwarks, that it-look'd more like a | 
Conqueror could not | poſſibly take it, till a | #/; 
to which Kin 


was. | 


| morable || for a ſon and heir to t 


-and is NF x4 well fortify'd by nature, as 


(thought 'to be of a Monſter) which were 
petrify d.] From Cromer, the ſhore runs to 
, a creek Þ not long ſince fortify'd ; + $ fd 
ſo call'd from the little rown of Wanburne, aun. 1605. 
Edward the ſecond granted a V*wbune. 
air at the inſtance of Oliver de 
Next to this is Clay, [a port, me- Clay, 
King of w 
Scotland being there int „ anno 1406, Ypyodig, 
in his way to France, by the Seamen of the P. 866. 
2 who made a Preſent of him to King 
enry the fourth.] And over-againſt it on 
the other bank of the little river, is Blakeney, Blakeney, 


Market and 


Bourdeaux. 


call'd by our Country-man Bale, Nigeria, a 


famous College of Carmelite Friars in the laſt 

age [ſave one, ] built Robert de Roos, Robert 1321. 
Bacon, and F. Brett, It bred John Baconthorp John Bacon. 
(fo nam'd from the place of his birth, which thorp. 

+ was the ſeat of the knightly family of the f Is now, C. 
Heydons) a perſon in that of ſo univerſal 

and ſo profound Learning, x. of he wes highly 
admir'd by the Italians, and went commonly 

by the name of the Reſolute Doctor. Where - Deer Reps. 
upon Paulus Panſa writes thus of him: If your lu. 
inclinations lead you to ſearch into the nature of Al- 

mighty God, no one has writ more accurately upon 

his Eſſence. If you have a mind to ſearch into the 

cauſes of things, the effetts of nature, the various 


| motions of the beavens, and the contrary qualities of 


the elements; here you are preſented with a Maga- 

xine. This one Reſolute Doctor bas ſurniſh'd the 
Chriſtian Religion with the ſtrongeſt armour againſt 

the Fews, &c. From Wauburne to the little 
Promontory of St. Edmund, the coaſt lies low- 

er, and is cut and ed by many rivulets, 

and ſecur d with great difficulty againſt the 
incurſion of the ſea, by Sand heaps call'd Meales, Meales, or 
[and ſo nam'd (faith. Spelman) from the Swediſh Miele 
and German Mul, ſignifying duſt.] 

More inward, and ſcarce four miles from 

hence, is Walfngham ; which, from the nearneſi Walſinghan. 
of the ſea, Eraſmus calls Paratbaiaſſa. This lit- 

tle town is noted for producing the beſt Saffron ; + So ſaid, 
but was once famous throughout England for ann. 1607. 
Pilgrimages to the Virgin Mary, [in a Mo- 
naſtery built there by Rzcholde, a noble widow, 
Lady of that manour, about four hundred 
ears before the Diſſolution.] For in the + 
aſt „ Whoever had not made a viſit and 
an offering to the Bleſſed Virgin of this place, 
was look'd upon as impious and irreligious. 
But take the deſcription of # from Eraſmus, 
who was an eye-witneſs. Npt far from the ſea, 
at almoſt four miles diſtance, there is a Town in a 
manner entirely maintain'd by the great reſort of 
Travellers. There is a College of Canons call'd 
by the Latins Regular; a middle ſort between Regulars 
Monks and Secular Canons. This College bas 
ſcarce any other revenues, befides the Offerings made 

to the Bleſſed Virgin. For ſome of the Gifts only 

that are more conſiderable, are prelſerv'd ; but if 

it be any thing of money, or of ſmall value, it goes 

to the maintenance of the Convent and their Head, 

whom they ſtile Prior. The Church is ſplendid and 
beautiful, but the virgin dwells not in it: that, 

out of veneration and reſpet?, is granted to ber ſon. 

She bas ber Church ſo contriv'd, as to be on the 
right hand of ber ſon. But neither in that does ſhe 
live, the building being not yet finiſh'd ; and the wind 

runs through it on all ſides ; for both doors and win- 
dows are open, and the Ocean (the Parent of winds) 
is hard by. In the Church which I told you is un- 
finiſh'd, is a little narrow Chapel of Wood, into 


3 
To og 


which the Pilgrims are admitted on each fide at a 


narrow door. There is but little light ; almoſt none 
indeed, except that of the wax tapers, which have 
a very grateful ſmell. But if you look iti, you'll 
ſay it is a ſeat of the Gods, ſo bright and ſhining 
it 


| 


n. 


ures and revenues 
theſe were ſeiz d and carry d 
Henry S 
di f ti [ 
Henry had gone barefoot thither from n 
(a town lying South · weſt from hence) and offer d 


off. 


he was a Child, that the ſ. 


a neck-lace of great value to the Virgin Mary. 


1 But in the thirtieth year of his. reign, Crom- 
wel carry'd her image from hence to Chellſey 
where he took care to have- it burnt.] 1 have 
nothing elſe to add about Walſngbam, but 
that knightly family of the Walfinghams 
(as the Genealogiſts will have it) had their 
name and original from this place. Of which 
is. family, was Sir Francis Wal/ingham Secretary 
of State to Queen Elizabeth; a perſon, as 
admirably vers'd, ſo wonderfully aſſiduous, in 
the great and weighty affairs of State. In the 
neighbourhood, at Houghton, formerly flouriſh'd 
the famous family of the Neirfords ; very much 
enrich'd by matching with + Parnel de Vaulx, 
who had a great eſtate about Holt, Clay, and in 
other parts. But to return to the ſhore. 
1 the Sea ſide, are caſt- up all along 
little Hills, which were doubtleſs the burying- 
places of the Danes and Saxons, upon their 
engagements in thoſe parts. Sepulcbrum (ſays 
Tacitus concerning the Germans) ceſpes erigit, 
i. e. a Turf raiſes the Sepulchre. Thoſe two 
People us'd to bury the whole body, and after- 
wards raiſe a hill upon it : the Romans (as 
appears in Virgil by the burial of Mezentius) 
made their heap of turf, but only bury'd the 
aſhes; ſo that whether they alſo might not 
have ſome concern in theſe Hills (eſpecially, 
Brannoaunum being ſo near) cannot be diſco- 
ver'd, but by digging. However, our + Learn- 
ed Knight, from thoſe circumſtances, has rais'd 
theſe three following obſervations; firſt, that 
the perſons bury'd Dr 9 muſt have been 
Heathens, becauſe the Chriſtians follow'd the 
Jewiſh way of burying “ in low places. For 
though our word bury (coming from the Sa- 
xon bynugan, and that from beonz, a Bill) de- 
notes a riſing-ground, as well as the Latin 
tumulare, yet this is to be reckon'd amongſt 
thoſe many words which Chriſtians have bor- 
row'd from the Heathens, and apply'd to their 
own Rites and Conſtitutions. Secondly, that 
thoſe parts which are now very fruitful in 
. corn, were then uncultivated ; || becauſe the Su- 
perſtition of the Heathens would not allow 
them to bury in Fields. Thirdly, that this 


muſt have been a ſcene of war between the 


Danes and Saxons : for in the fields near Creake, 


there is a large Saxon Fortification; and the way 


that goes from it is to this day call'd þlood-gate, 
as a mark of the diſmal laughter. Hereabouts, 
is alſo great plenty of the herb Ebulum, which the 
inhabitants call Dane-Blood, as if it were the pro- 
duct of their blood ſpilt here.] 

Near Walſingham, upon the ſea-ſhore to the 
weſt, ſtood that ancient Brannodunum, where, 
when the Saxons began to infeſt Britain, the 
Dalmatian Horſe kept garriſon under the Count 
of the Saxon ſhore. Now, it is a Country-village, 
retaining nothing but the remains of the name, 
and ſhewing an entrenchment (the neighbours 


call it “ Caſter) which includes ſome eight acres, 
and is nam'd Brancaſter. Here, ancient Roman 


Coins are frequently dug-up, [and we ſee the 
plain remains of the ſaid Roman camp, an- 


ſwering the figure of that which is deſcrib'd 


by Ceſar, He commanded a Camp to be made twelve 


foot high, with a rampire and ditch eighteen foot deep. 


[And yet Sir 
tells us, there was a common tra- 


ame King | 1 


ſuch a navy 


Saxon language. 


as, own, as iu; 

itiſn Gran, as well as burne, ſignifies a 
rivulet. Theſe two we find confounded in the 
ſirname of Leoſrict the Saxon, who is ſometimes 
call'd Dominus de Brant, and ſometimes de Burne. 
Sir Henry Spelman tells us, there were ſeve- 
ral coins  dug-up there, in his time | likewiſe, 
of which he had ſome brought him; as alſo 
two little brazen pitchers.] This was a very 
roper place for a garriſon : for at the neigh- 


ton built by the ſame St. Edmund, the ſhore 
turns-in to the ſouth, and forms a large bay, 
which is much expoſed to Pirates, and receives 


ſeveral rivers. | 
[St. Edmund's-Cape is fo call'd, from Edmund St. Edmund's 


King and Martyr; who being by Offa adop- Cape. 
ted 125 be — the — 4 f the Fal 

Angles, landed with a great Retinue from Ger- 
many, in ſome port not far from hence, call'd 
Maid: n-boure. 
ſo certain: Hecham is too little and obſcure ; bo 
nor does Burnham ſeem large enough to receive 
upon that occaſion ; tho' it muſt 
be confeſs'd that their ſhips in thoſe times 
were but ſmall. Lenn ſeems to lay the beſt 


claim to it, both as the moſt eminent port, 


and becauſe that is really Maiden- boure, St. 
Margaret the Virgin being as it were the tu- 
telary Saint of that place. In honour of her, 
the Arms of the place are three Dragons heads, 
each wounded with a Croſs (for Ke is ſaid 
with a Croſs to have conquer'd a Dragon.) And 
their publick Seal has the picture of the Vir- 
gin, wounding the Dragon with a Croſs, and 
treading him under foot, with this inſcription 
uuzy it: Stat Margareta, araco fugit, in cruce 
ela. ' — 0 

Hunſtanton aforemention'd is the place where 
King Edmund reſided near a whole year, endea- 
vouring to get by heart David's Pſalms in the 
The very book was religiouſly 
preſerv'd by the Monks of St. Edmundſbury, 
till the general diſſolution of Monaſteries.] But 
neither is the place to be omitted upon this ac- 
count, that it has been the ſeat of the famous fa- 


Baron Le-Strange of Knockin, beſtow'd it upon 
his younger brother Hamon ; which was in the 
reign of Edward the ſecond. 

* [Farther ſouthward, on the ſea-coaſt, lies 


there.] | WIE: 

The catching of Hawks, and the abundance 
of Fiſh, with the Jett and Amber commonly 
found upon this coaſt, I purpoſely paſs by; 
becauſe other places alſo in thoſe parts afford 


them in great plenty. Yet Sharnborn upon this 


coaſt is well worth our notice, becauſe Felix 
the Burgundian, who converted the Eaſt- 
Angles to Chriſtianity, built here the ſe- 
cond Chriſtian Church of that Province ( the 
firſt, he is ſaid to have built at Babingley, 
where he landed.) [Of this place Thoke was 
Lord, when Fcalix came to convert the Eaſt- 
Angles. Upon his converſion to Chriſtianity, 
he built here a Church dedicated to St. Peter 
and St. Paul. It wag, very: little, and (accord- 


ring Chapel of St. Edmand, and at Hunſtan- Hunſtanton. 


But which it ſhould be, is. not Maiden- 


mily of Le. Strange Knights, ever ſince Jobn Le Strange. 


Felix the Bi- 
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harbour,” with an entrance v 


made of wood; y 


Stock-Chapel;, and 


the beft rown of the Jens, Vor- 
with only excepted; (but, at preſent, Tarmouth 
i-1 is ſo much in trade, as to have double 
| the number of 1 and inha- 
end It enjoys very large Immuni- 
ties, they purchas'd of King John with 
the price of their on blood, ſpent in the de- 
fence of his cauſe. For he granted them a 
Mayor, and gave his own ſword to be carry'd 
before him [(as they affirm))] with a filver cup 


which ſucceeding Ages made St. Felix the Pa- 


tron. Some remains of this tranſaction ſeem 
to be found in the mountains call'd "Chrifttan- 
Hills; and in Flitcham, which imports as much 
as the Village or Dwelling-place of Felix. But to 


return to Sbarnborn.] It is alſo remarkable, | gilt, which t 


what we are inform'd by ancient Records, 
that the Saxon Lord of this place, befoge 
the coming-in of the Normans, had, upon a 


fair hearing, ſentence given in favour of him 
by the Conqueror himſelf againſt "Warren, on 
whom the ſame eror had beſtow'd it. [ The 


name of the Lord of the place was Egqin, 
a Dane, who came over with Canutus N 


1014. and had it by marrying an heirefs © 


quoted by 


It appears by a Manuſcript 
Henry Spelman, that his plea 
againſt Warren was, That be bad not been aiding 
or aſſiſting againſt the King, diretily or indirettly, 
either before, at, or after the Congueſt ; but all that 
while kept bimſelf out of arms. And this be was 


Thoke's _— 
* 


have to this day. 

[But, as to the Swotd, there is ſome rea- 
ſon to doubt the truth of this tradition: For 
they tell you, it was given from King John's 
ſide to be carry d before the Mayor, whereas 
he did not grant them a Mayor, but only 


a * "Provoſt; and the privilege of a May- Prof. 


or was granted by King Henry the third, 


as a reward for their good ſervices againſt the 


Barons in the Iſle of EH. Beſides, King John's 


Charter makes no mention of the Sword; fo 
that it is probable it might be given by Henry 
the eighth, who (after it came into his hands) 
granted the town ſeveral privileges, chang'd 
their Burgeſſes into Aldermen, and granted them a 
Sword (whereof expreſs mention is made in the 


ready to prove whenever the King pleas d.] Which | Charter) to be carry'd before their Mayor (a). 
inſtance is urg'd by thoſe, who hold that William | After K. John, they purchas'd their loft Li- 
did not poſſeſs himſelf of England by Conqueſt, | berties of Henry the third, not without blood; 
but by and Covenant. * when they ſided with him againſt the out-law'd 
The Waſhes. The foremention'd Bay we call The Wafhes ; | Barons, and engag'd them unſucceſsfully in the 
Metaris efts- but Ptolemy calls it Aiftuarium Metaris, poſſi- | Ile of Ely. An account whereof we have in 
n.. « bly inftead of Maltraith, a name by which the | the book of Ely, and in Mathew Paris. 
Britains call'd fuch æſtuaries in other places, | [This Town hath a very large Church 
and which imports no more than an uncertain | with a high ſpire, built Biſhop Herbert, 
' eftuary, as this is. Upon it, where the river | | who alſo built the Cathedral at Norwich, with | Godwin. 
Ouſe enters the Ocean, is ſeated Linne, per- | the' Churches of Yarmouth and Elmbam: and de Pre{ulid 
haps ſo nam'd from its ſpreading waters; for | all this was done by way of penance, after Si- 
that is imply'd by Lyn in Britiſh. [But Spel- | mony had been charg'd upon him by the See 
man affirms, that the right name is Len; from | of Rome. It hath no freſh-water ſprings ; but 


ver meet with any ſuch word amon 


Len, in Saxon a farm, or tenure in fee: ſo Fa- 
nelben, among the Germans, is the tenure or 
fee of a Baron; and Len Epiſcopi is the Bifſbop's 
farm. He further obſerves (though I could ne- 
git our Eng- 
liſn-Saxons) that the word Len is us'd alſo in 
a more limited ſenſe by the Saxons to ſigni- 


fy Cburcb- lands, and appeals to the ſeveral names 


of places, wherein that ſenſe of the word holds; 
and further, Ter-llen (it ſeems) in Welſh is 
town, almoſt 


is fupply'd partly by a river from Gaywood (the 


water whereof is rais'd by Engines, and from 
thence ſome conduits in the town are ſupply'd,) 
and partly by water convey'd in leaden pipes; 
one from Middleton about three miles, the other 
from Mintlin, about two Miles off. In order 
to the Reſtoration of King Charles the ſecond, 
the Harbour here was fortified, and conſidera- 
ble forces prepar'd, by Sir Horace Townſhend of 
Raynham in this County; who was thereupon, 


' 


Terra Eccleſia.) This is a large 
ſurrounded with a deep ditch and walls, and 
divided by two Rivulets, which have ſome fif- 
teen bridges over them. It is but of Þ late 
date, and was call'd not long ſince Biſhop's 


in the thirteenth year of the ſaid King, ad- 9 
vanced to the degree of a Baron of this Realm, See Rainham. 
by the title of Lord Townſhend of Kings- 

Lynne. ] ” 

Over 


+ So ſaid, 
ann. 1607. 


Lime, becauſe till Henry the eighth's time it 
belong'd to the Biſhops of Norwich (for it 
aroſe out of the ruins of one more ancient, 
which lies in Merſbland over-againſt it and is 


moſt ſurrounded with na- 
vigable Rivers and an arm of the ſea; being] 
42 marſhy little tract (as the name implies,) 
every where parcelPd with ditches and drains 


+ And King's call'd at this day Old Lynne. f) [But that King | to draw off the waters [which make it look as 
yane, CO. exchanging the monaſtery of St. Bennet of Hulme | if it were cut to pieces; and they have over 
and other lands for the revenues of the Biſhop- 


rick ; this, among the reſt, came into his hands, 
and fo,- with the poſſeſſor, changed the name 
into Len Regis. But although it is of late date, ] 


6 — 


them no leſs than one hundred and eleven 
bridges. The whole, in the wideſt part, is 
but ten miles over, conſiſting of thirty thou- 


ſand Acres.] The foil is excceding fat; and 


| Wy 


_— * — 


— 


(a) 1 find a looſe Paper of Sir Henry Spelman's, dated Sept. 15. 1030, to this purpoſe; That he was then aſſur'd 
re 


by the Town-Clerk'of 


n, that the Sword-bearer about fifty years 


, came 'to the School-maſter of the place, 


and defir'd him, becauſe one fide of the hilt of the Town-ſword was plain and without any 'Inſcription, that he 


would direct how to 
the perſon who gave this information and was then 


ever Inſcription of that nature may 


engrave upon it, That, King John gave that Sword, to the Lon. 


Vhereupon he eauſed 


his Scholar, to write theſe words, En/is hic fuit donum Regis Fo- 
hannis d fu; iþfius-latere datum; i. e. This Sword was the Goff 
the Sword-bearer carry'd the writing to a Goldſmith, and caus'd him to engrave it. 


King John, given. from his own fide ; after which, 
| that, by this account, what- 


| ipt 5 ur be now upon it, muſt not of itſelf be interpreted to amount to a full proof 
of that * matttr of the Infcription ſets forth, ; N er 


(turning 


the river, oppoſite to Done, lies Merſh- Vertaal. 
land, [a Peninſula, | 


T 


Walpole. 


* 


E. 


Ann. 1607. 


Weſt Dere- 


Near, C. 
| Ribng. Cale 


' : — —_ - 
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called Tilney-Smeth (tho? not 


_ overflowings, one of ſalt, and the other ot freſh, 


of Edward the firſt, whoſe 


will only touch upon them, becauſe many of 


(rurning to more account 
breeds abundance of cattle; ſo that in the place 
any way above two 
miles over) there feed to the number of about 
thirty thouſand ſheep, [beſides the paſture of 


all the larger cattle belongin 


villages there.] But the fea, what by beating, 

ing away, overflowing and demoliſhing, 
makes ſuch frequent and' violent attempts upon 
them, that they have much ado to keep it out 


by the help of the ſtrongeſt banks. | Indeed, 
the even ſuperficies, and other circumſtances, 
| ſeem to 


argue its being formerly recovered from 
the ſea by the induſtry of the Tindient inhabi- 
rants. And Sir Henry Spelman tells us, that 
within his memory, there were two general 


water. By the latter, (as appeared upon oath 


taken before the Commiſſioners appointed to 


inſpect that affair, (whereof Sir Henry was one) 
the inhabitants ſuffered forty- two thouſand: 


unds damage. For the water did not then 
reak down the bank (as at other times) but 
ran over it, at leaſt a whole foot. They are 
within a few years fallen upon an expedient, 
which, it is hoped, will prove a good detence 
to the moſt dangerous and weakeſt parts 
namely, a ſubſtantial brick-wall with earth, 
which (where it was well contrived) hath reſiſted 
the tidesz whereas the value of the eſtates 


was almoſt yearly laid out in the old way of 


imbanking. ] 

The moſt conſiderable places in this tract, 
are, Walpoie | (i. e. a pool near the wall or rampire, 
of the ſame original with its neighbours Walton, 
and Walſoken ;)] which the Lord of the Place 
formerly gave to the Church of Ely with his 
ſon, whom he made a Monk there: Men- 
hall, the poſſeſſion of J. Howard in the reign 

poſterity into 
a moſt honourable and illuſtrious family: Til- 
ney before-mentioned, which gave name to the 
ancient family of the Tilneys Knights; and St. 
Maries, the ſeat of the ancient family of the 
Carvils. 

And thus we have ſurveyed the whole ſea- 
coaſt. More inward, on the Weſt- ſide of the 
County, there are -alſo ſeveral towns; but I 


them are of a late date. [ Downham is ſo called 
from its hilly ſituation (for dun ſignifies a bill, 
and ham a dwelling.) In ſome old Records it 
is called Downebam-bithe, i. e. Downeham-port, 
from the river upon which it ſtands. The pri- 
vilege of a Market belonging to this place, 
is of a very ancient date, for it is confirmed 
by Edward the Confeſſor. A little more North- 
ward is Stow-Bardolph, where Nicholas Hare 
built a ſtately houſe ; but Hugh Hare, brother to 
Nicholas, was he who ſo much improved the 


eſtate; and, dying without marriage, left a 


vaſt Inhegitance between two nephews. Not far 
from hence lies Weſt-Derebam, famous for the 
birth of Hubert Walter, who being bred up un- 
der the famous Lord Chief Juſtice Glanville, 
became Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Lord Chan- 
cellor under King Richard the firſt, Legate 
to Pope Celeſtine the fourth, and Chief Juſtice 
of all England. The reſpect which he had 
for the place, obliged him to build a Religious 
houſe there, Wherein (as an inſtance of grati- 
tude for the many favours he had received) he 
ordered, that they ſhould conſtantly pray for 
the ſoul of his great patron, Ralph de Glan- 
villa.} + On the other ſide of Linne, is Ri/ing 
Caſtle, ſeated on a high hill, and vying with 
that at Ncrwich. It was formerly the Car of 
the Albinies ; afterwards of Robert de Mont- 

„ | 


to the ſeven | i 


of the Common-Law, ſo never did an 


Alling Earl of Arundel; ind 
Mowbraysy 5 hays 
from the ſame ſtock' with the Ahn. 
W it is ruinated, and as it were expit-- 
x W u. fortify the ſaid dalle, 1 
ſt eireular ditch; the form” 
whereof- (according to Procopius's deſcription) 
anſwers the Gothick manner of. forrifyin : _ 
and therefore it is probably a work of 
Normans, who were deſcended from the Goths. 
The Saxons indeed made their e circular, 
but then it was more narrow, leſs , and 
— of greater circumference. the 
omans alſo ſeem to have had ſomething of a 
fortification here; the ſhore being much ex- 
poſed to Piracies (wherein the Saxons ſhewed' 
themſelves great maſters ;) and the place, as 
it were, guarding and overlooking one of the 
beſt harbours in thoſe ſides, there 


was dug-up near this -place a Coin of Conſtan- 


tine the Great, which 'Sir Henry Spelman ſays was 


brought to him. Near this is Congham, ho- Congham. 
noured with the birth of Sir Henry Spe/man, 
that great Oracle of the Law, and a true Patron 
of the Clergy ; and indeed the Glory of the 
Engliſh Nation. Below, is Caftle-acre, ' where Caſtle-acre. 
formerly the Earls of Warren dwelt, in a Ca- * 
ſtle now ruinous, which ſtood upon a little ri- 
ver. The river is anonymous, riſing 'not far 
from Gedwicke, a lucky name, where is a ſmall Godwicke, 
ſeat; but made great by the ornament it re- 
ceived from the tamous Sir Edward Cooke, Kr. 
a perſon of admirable : than whom as 
no one ever applied himſelf cloſer to the ſtudy . 

one 
underſtand it better. Of which he- fully con- 
vinced England, by his excellent adminiſtration 
for many years together, whilſt Attorney- Ge- 
neral, + and by executing the office of Lord + And till 
Chief Juſtice of the Common-Pleas [and King's- ®** C. 
Bench, ] with the teſt wiſdom and prudence. 
Nor did he give leſs proof of his abilities, in 
his Commentaries upon our Laws, whereby he 
has highly obliged both his own age, and 
poſterity. [Near Godwicke, is Rougbam, once Rougham. 
the ſeat of the Yelvertons; of whom, William, 
under Henry the ſixth, Chrifopher under Queen 
Elizabeth, and Henry under King Charles the 
firſt, were Lords Chief Juſtices of England.] 
The fore-mentioned little river glides gently 
Weſtward to Linne, by Neirford, which gave Neirford. 
name to the famous family of the Neirfords ; | 
and by Neirborrough, where (near the ſeat of 
the knightly family of Spilman) is a ſtrong and 
ancient military entrenchment upon a high hill, 
very conveniently ſituated for the defence of 
the neighbouring Country. [The termination 
of the name ſeems to ſuggeſt ſomething of an- 
tiquity, and the place it ſelf anſwers the name. 
For (beſides the fortification,) from hence to 
Oxburgh, there has been a military foſſe, tho* now 
levelled in ſome places. And Sir Clement Spelman, 
in contriving an Orchard at the foot of the hill, 
dug-up the bones of men in great abundance, and 
likewiſe old pieces of armour.] 

Next, Penteney is placed upon the ſame rivulet, Penteney. 
[a little Religious houſe, ] which was formerly 
a common burying place for the Nobility of 


thoſe parts. 


Neighbour to this, is Vormegay, commonly Wormegay. 
Wrongey, which Reginald de Warren brother of 
William de Warren ſecond Earl of Surrey, had 
with his wife; who (as I have read) was of 
the donation, or Maritage of the ſaid Earl, as 
they worded it in that age. By his ſon's 
daughter it preſently went to the Bardolpbs, Barons Bar- 
noble and honourable Barons, who flouriſhed dolph. 


"3 for 


Greſſenhall. 


Folliot. 


graves. 


Earls and 
Dukes of 
Norfolk. 


of 


the road for the Pilgrims 
bam. And about a mile from the town, to the 


the ſecond,) it was GP 
that William ſon of Stephen, ſhould 
whole County of Norfolk (except, 'among other 

be third penny which belonged to Hugh 
Bigod 4s Earl :) whom, notwithſtanding King 
Henry the ſecond, 
third penny of Norfolk and Norwick. 


ju- | of Henry che | ſecond, upon his death, his ſon 


Chriſtianity by Felix, it came into the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Biſhops. The See was firſt at Dwn- 
wich, but when it was thought too 


nt of one, it was di 
reſide 


the 
two Dioceſes, 


the 


to Dumwich 


one 
for Suffolk, and the other at Eimbam for 


Norfolk. Near this North-Elmbam, have, been 
lately diſcovered great quantities of Urns.; which 
had generally nothing in them but Aſhes, and 
pieces of broken bones. ' 
Next, is Derehani (called alſo Eaſt-Dereham, 
and Market-Dereham)] where was buried Mitb- 
a daughter of King Anna, who divorcing 
| entirely from the luxury and levities 
of the world, and being a Virgin of great 
ſanftity, was our - Anceſtors canonized a 
Saint. [ This, having been almoſt burnt to 
the ground, is now rebuilt into a fair town ; 


and Hingbam, another market - town not far 


from it, hath had both the fame fate, and 
the ſame remedy.] Next to Derebam, is Greſ- 
ſen-bail, with its neighbour Hing; both, former- 
ly, the poſſeſſions of the Fo/liots, perſons of great 

r in their time. By the daughter of Ri- 


| chard Folliot, they came to Hugh de Haſtings of 


the family of {bergeuenny : and at len by the 
dau 4 heirs of Hugh Auer the "at, 
Greſſenball came to Hamon /e Strange of Hunſtan- 
fon, and El/rig to William Brown brother of 
Anthony Brown firſt Viſcount Montacute. In this 
quarter alſo is ¶ Bradenbam, from whence Tho- 
mas Windſor, in the reign of King Henry the 


eighth, had the title of Lord Windſor of Bra- 


denham ; and] Ic-borough, which Talbot takes 


to be the [ciani, mentioned by Antoninus. Nor 


need I ſay any more about theſe parts, [but that 


. ſome four miles from hence, lies Meeting, near 
Brandau: ferry; wherein is an old waſted C 


moated about; and at a mile's diſtance Eaft- 
ward, is a hill with certain ſmall trenches or 


ancient fortifications, called Gimes-graves, 'of 


which name the Inhabitants can give no ac- 
count. On the Weſt- ſide of this place, from 
the edge of the Fen, ariſes a bank and ditch, 
which, running-on -for ſome miles, parts the 
bound of Meeting from Wilton and Feltwell; and 
is called the Foſs. In the fields of Weeting, is 
a fine green way, called ah opts being 

to the Lady of #alfing- 


North, is another like it from Hockwold and 
Wilton, upon which are two ſtump croſſes of 
ſtone, ſuppoſed to be ſet there for direction to 
the Pilgrims. ] | | 

I have now nothing to do, but to reckon- 
the Earls and Dukes of Norfolk, and fo to go on 
to Cambridgeſhire. 5 | 

William the Conqueror placed one Ralph 
over the Country of the EAA. Angles, that is, 
the Counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cam- 


Roger ſucceeded him, who, for I know not 
what reaſon, procured a new Creation-Charter 
from Richard the firſt. Roger was ſucceeded by 
his ſon H«gh, who married Matud eldeſt daugh- 
ter and coheir of William Marſpal Earl of Pem- 
broke. By her, he had er Earl of Norfolk 
and Marſhal of England, w 
Limbs out of joint at a 'T 


without iſſue; and Hugh Bigod, Juſticiary of 
England, and ſlain in the battle of Lewes, whoſe 
ſon Roger ſucceeded his Uncle in the dignity of 
Earl of Norfolk, and Marſhal. But when his 
inſolent and ſtubborn behaviour had brought 
him under the diſpleaſure of Edward the firſt, 
he was forced to paſs-over his honours, and al- 
moſt his whole eſtate, to the King, for the uſe 
of Thomas de Brotherion the King's ſon by Mar- 
garet ſiſter to Philip the Farr, King of France. 
For ſo the account is in a Hiſtory belonging to 
the Library of St. Auguſtin's in Canterbury. In 
the year 1301. Roger Bigod Ear! of Norfolk 
made King Edward bis beir, and delivered up to bim 
the MarbaPs rod, upon this condition, That if bis 
wiſe bore him any children, all ſhould be returned, 
and be ſhould hold it peaceably without any lett on 
the King's part. And the King gave bim a thou- 
ſand pounds in money, and a . 
in lands for life, with the Titles of Marſhal and 
Earl. But he dying without iſſue, King Ed- 
ward the ſecond, by virtue of the ſurrender 
above-mentioned, honoured his brother Thomas 
Brotherton with the titles of Marſbal, and Ear! 
of Norfolk. But his daughter aret (called 
Lady Marſhal and Counteſs of 


Ducheſs of Norfolk for life by King Richard 
the ſecond ; who, at the ſame time created 
Thomas Mowbray (Earl of Nottingham and 


grandchild to Margaret by a daughter) firſt 


afterwards made Eari of 1be Rob. Mon. 
In the 27th teniis. 


* having put his » Lrxatit co 
ournament, died 79-1: articul, 


bouſand T pounds ＋ Librata:. 


orfolk, and parl. 21. 
married to John Lord Segrave,) was created Rich. 2. 


Duke of Norfolk to lim and his beirs males; hav- Dukes. 


aſtle, ing before granted him the dignity and ftile of 


Earl Marſhal of England. This is he who ac- 
cuſed Henry of Laxcaſter Earl of Hereford, to 
the King, for uttering reproachful and mali- 
cious words againſt his Majeſty. And when 
they were to try it by duel, 'a Herald by the 
King's . Dr ſentence at the 
very Liſts, that both ſhould be baniſhed, Ban- 
cafter for ten years, but Mowbray for life, who 
died at Venice, leaving two ſons behind him 
in England. Of whom, Thomas, Earl Mar- 
ſhal and Earl of Nottingham (for he had no 
other title) upon raiſing a conſpiracy, was be- 
headed by Henry of Lancafter, who had then 


of Henry the fourth. But his brother and heir, 
Jobn, by the favour of Henry the fifth, was 


up [reſtored ; and being for ſome years after, ſtiled | 


only Marſhal, and Earl of Nottingham, upon 
Henry the ſixth's coming to the Crown, was 
in virtue of a Patent granted 


ather, and heir to Thomas bis brother, declared 
| 5 Y Duke 


himſelf of the Crown, under the name 


Richard the Rot. Parl. 
2 as fon of Thomas Duke of Norfolt his 3 Hen. 6, 


* 
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7 authority of Parliament. Henry and Thomas, of whom Henry ſucceeded his 


b 
He was ſucceeded by his ſon Jobn, who died | father; and he likewiſe was ſucceeded by Thomas 
3 38 of Edward the fourth ; and 
alſo 


his eldeſt ſon in his Titles of Earl of Arundel, 
y his ſon of that name, who in the Sig, and I , who at the humble petition 
of hi was, by Henry the ſixth, | of ſeveral of the Nobility, was, May 8. 13 Car. 2. 
ey and Warren. hoſe on- | reſtored to the title of Duke of Norfolk. But 
gh was married to Richard Duke | he dying without iſſue, the Honour deſcended to 
York, King Edward the fourth's ſon, and | Henry Lord Howard his next „ Who was 
with her, he received from his father the titles | ſucceeded therein by Henry his eldeſt ſon z who 
of Norfolk, Earl Marſbal, Warren, and Notting- | leaving no iſſue, was ſucceeded by Thomas, ſon 
ham. But both he and his wife being taken | of Thomas his younger brother, in whom the 
away while very young, Richard the third | Honour at preſent remains. 2 
King of England confer'd the title of Duke | | 
of Norfolk, and the authority of Earl Marſhal, | There are in this County about 660 Pariſh- 
upon Jobn Howard, who was found Kinſman Churches. | 
and one of the heirs of Anne Ducheſs of York | 
and Norfolk, above-mentioned; For his mother n m_ — 
was one of the daughters of the firſt Thomas | 
Mowbray Duke of Norfolk, and King Edward More rare Plants growing wild in Norfolk. 
the fourth advanced him to the dignity of a 
Baron. This John was killed in the battle of | Atriplex maritima noftras Ocimi minoris folio. 
Boſworth, fighting valiantly for Richard againſt | Sea Orrache with 2 Baſil leaves. Found by 
Henry the ſeventh. His ſon Thomas (who by | Dr. Plukenet near Kings-Lynne. | 
creation * —_—_— the * my ray - 3 verus ſive Calamus Officinarum. Park. 
Surrey) was ing He e eighth reſtore e ſweet-ſmelling Flag or Calamus. Obſerved 
to his father's tle of "Norfolk, © after he had | Sir Fey 8 in The river Tare near wich 
routed the Scotch-army at Floddon, wherein r- 
James the fourth King of Scots was ſlain. In] Lychnis viſcoſa flore muſcoſo C. B. Seſamoi- 
memory of which Victory, it was granted to | des Salamanticum magnum Ger. Muſcipula Sa- 
the family of the Howards, that in the middle | lamantica major Park. Muſcipula muſcoſo flore 
of the White Bend in their Arms, there ſhould | ſeu Ocymoides Belliforme J. B. Spaniſh Catchfly. 
An honorary be added, In an Eſcocheon Or, a demy Lion ſhot | By the way. ſides all along as you travel from Har- 
Eſcocheon I through the mouth with an arrow, within a double | ton-mills to Thetford, plentifully. 
= — treſſure adorned with Lillies on both fides Gules : | Spongia ramoſa fluviatilis. Branched river- 
which <omes very near to the Arms of the | ſponge. In the river Yare near Norwich. 
Kings of Scotland. He was. ſucceeded by his | Turritis Ger. vulgatior J. B. Park. Braſſica 
* Our own, ſon Thomas, whom the * laſt Age ſaw toſſed about | ſylveſtris foliis integris & hiſpidis C. B. Tower- 
C. with the ebbs and flows of Fortune. His Grand- muſtard. In the hedges about the mid-way between 
Seein the child Thomas, by his ſon Henry (which Henry | Norwich and Yarmouth, 
— of was the firſt-of our Engliſh Nobility, that graced | Verbaſcum pulverulentum flore luteo parvo 
_ E his high birth with the ornaments of Learning) | F. B. an mas foliis anguſtioribus, floribus pal- 
en. being attainted of High Treaſon for endea- | lidis C. B. Hoary Mullein. About the walls of 
vouring a match with Mary Queen of Scots, | Norwich. 8 
2 and in the year 1372. beheaded, was the laſt | Vermicularis frutex minor Ger. Shrub Stone- 
© C. of thoſe more ancient Dukes of Norfolk. From | crop. This was ſbewed us by Sir Thomas Brown 
which time his poſterity as it were lay dead; | of Norwich, who bad it from the ſea-coaſt of Nor- 
till, by the favour and bounty of King James | folk. See the Synonymes in Gleceſter ſhire. 
the 1ſt] they began to revive and flouriſh again. | Urtica Romana Ger. Park. Roman Nettle. 
By the Attainder of the laſt Thomas, the title of | At Yarmouth by the lanes fides not far from the 
Duke of Norfolk being taken away, Philip his | Rey. . 
eldeſt ſon was called only Earl of Arundel, by | 
deſcent from his mother: and he being attainted | N. Travelling from Lynne to Norwich, I ob- 


.of High Treaſon for favouring the Popiſh party, | ſerved by the way-/ide not far from Norwich the Z 
had the ſentence of death paſſed upon him; but | Medica ſylveſtris J. B. which is uſually with a 


his execution _ forborn, he died in the Tower ] yellow flower, and therefore called by Cluſius Me- 

An. 1595. His fon and only child Thomas was | dica fruteſcens flavo flore, to vary in the colour of 
created Earl of Norfolk June 6. 20 Car. 1. and | the flower, and io become purpliſh like the Burgundy 
died at Padua Ann. 1646. leaving two ſons, | Trefoil or Saint?-foin. N 


. 


See the Synonymes in Surrey. 
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[57 later 

ſeveral 


7 Writers, according to 
ages wherein they lived, Can- 
ebriggeſcbire.] 
2. and 
and bor- 


8 on the South, Bedfordſbire and 
Wire on the Weſt, and Lincolnſhire on 
the North. The river Ouſe, running from Weſt 
to Eaſt, croſſes, and divides it into two parts. 
The South and lower is more improved, 
better planted, and conſequently more rich and 


ders 
and 


fertile, than the other; ſufficiently plain, but not 


Eyre, Mak. tities of Byne or Malt, by ſteeping it till it 


uite level; chiefly, or indeed wholly (ſetting a- 
de that part which produces plenty of Saffron) 
conſiſting of Corn- fields, abundantly ſtored with 
the beſt Barley, of which they make great quan- 
rout 
again, and then drying it over a Kiln: and this 
the Engliſh make their Beer of. The Inhabitants 
drive a gainful trade with it, into the neighbour- 
ing Counties. The North and farther part, by 
reaſon of the floods, fens, and the many Iſlands, 
is called the Me of Ely; abounds with rich paſtures, 
exceeding freſh and pleaſant, but hollow and 
ſ iy reaſon of the waters that undermine 
the Sil; which alſo ſometimes overflow, and 
drown the greateſt part of it. 
[This County hath of late years had two very 
conſiderable improvements, of its ſoil, and air : 
the firſt by planting great quantities of Saintſoine 


(which is brought trom foreign parts, and thrives 


Erming- 
ſtreet. 


Royſton. 


only in very dry and barren ground ;) the ſecond 
by draining the fens in the Iſle of Ely, a work that 
was carried on at vaſt expence, but has at laſt 
turned to double account, both in gaining much 
ground, and mending the reſt ; and alſo in refin- 
ing and clearing the air of this Country.] 

One of the Roman high-ways (called Erming- 
fireat in the Ely-book) runs along the Weſt- fide 
of the lower part, and carries us directly to 
Huntingdon, by Royflon, a town on the borders 


See Hertford. of the County, of ſome note, but of no anti- 


ſhire. 


Caxton. 


Hatley Sr. 
George. 


Shengay. 


Wim ple. 


quity, [lyi in Hertfordſhire and pai 
in this Ge which we have Coke be. 
fore: and likewiſe through Caxton, formerly the 
Barony of Stephen de Eſchallers, from whoſe po- 
ſterity it deſcended to the' Frevills in the time 
of Henry the third, and from them, by the 
Burgoins, to the Jermins. Nor is Gamlinghay 
far off, the habitation formerly of the Avenells, 
whoſe eſtate came by marriage to the ancient 
family of St. George; a family, that ſince 
Henry the firſt has produced many worthy 
Knights, who lived at Haley, from them called 
Hatley St. George, 

More Weſtward, there is a little river which 
runs through the middle of this part, from 
South to North, to mix with the Ouſe; riſing | 
at Aſhwell, and paſſing with many windings by 
Sbengay (where are the moſt pleaſant meadows 
of the County,) formerly a Commandery of 
the Knights Templars, given to them by Siby!, 
daughter of Roger Mont-gomery Earl of Shrewſ- 
bury and wife of F. de Raines, in the year 1130. 


A little way off, is [#:mple, a ſeat of the Lord 
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Harley, by marriage with the heireſs of John 
late Duke of Newcaſtle; and] Burne-caſtle, which Burne.cagte, 
was anciently the Barony of one Picot, Sheriff Baron. of 
of this County, and of the Peverills, by Burne. 
one of whoſe daughters the Inheritance and Ho- 

nours came to Gilbert Pacbe; the laſt of which Barnwe!l. 
family, after he had advanced his ſecond wife's Hitt. 
children, made King Edward the firſt his heir, Te King 
In thoſe days, the Engliſh Nobility brought „tt w. e. 
up the ancient Roman . cuſtom in the time of 
their Emperors, of making their Princes their 
heirs, whenever they were out of favour. This 
Caſtle was burnt down in the Barons war in 
Henry the third's time; being ſer on fire, 
by one Ribald de Injula, or L'ifle; at which 
time, Walter of Cottenbam, a great man; was 
hang'd for rebellion. 

[Near the ſame river, is Trumpington, where, Trumping- 
in a place called Dam-bil/, have been diſcovered Ba. 
Roman Urns, Patera's, and other antiquities of — 
that People; together with great numbers of hu- 
man bones .] . 

It is uncertain, by what name former wri- 
ters called this river; ſome will have it to be 
Grant, but others Cam ; which laſt to me ſeems 
moſt probable, both becauſe it is ſo crecked (for 
ſo the Britiſh word Cam ifies; whence a Cam riv. 
crooked river in Cornwall is called Camel;) and 
alſo, becauſe old Camboritum (a town men- 
tioned * Antoninus in his third Journey in 
Britain) ſtood upon it, as I am perſwaded both 
by its diſtance and name, and alſo by the 
great number of Roman Coins, found nigh 
the bridge. For Camboritum ſignifies a ford Camboritur. 
on 5 wy f a "oO n the Py _ in 

ritl an 1gn1 'a Jorg. men- Briti 
tion this, that NE” French = better . under- Gaatith. 
ſtand the meaning of Anguſtoritum, Daricritum, 
Rithomagus, &c. in their own Country. How- 
ever the Saxons choſe to uſe Enanr-cearzen, and Granger. 
Enonx-cearzen for our Camboritum; which name 
it till retains, but I cannot yet find the de- 
rivation of it. To derive it from a Saxon 


nification m 


ate perſons, , 


* 


Rith, its fig- 


word“ Gron (a fenny place,) might prove a mi- The mean- 


ſtake; and yet Aſſerius, more than once, has 
called ſome fenny grounds in Somerſerſhire, Por. Wig 
Grennas. paludeſiſſimas, which is a mixture of p. 402. 

Saxon and Latin; and it is well known, that 
a city in Weſt-Friezland, of the like ſituation, 
is called Groneingen. But let others hunt after 
the Etymology of it. About the year 700, 
Bede ſaith, This was a little deſolate city, when 
he tells us, that juſt by its walls, was found a little 


| trough or coffin of white marble delicately wrought, 


with a lid of the ſame, exatily fitted for it. Now, 
it is a ſmall village; part whereof Henry Lacy, 
Earl of Lincoln, gave to his baſtard-ſon Henry ; 
on condition that his poſterity (which have 
been long ſince extin&) ſhould take no other 
name but Henry. King Henry the ſixth of the 
Houſe of Lancaſter, to whom the eſtate of Earl 
Lacie fell, ſettled the other part upon his own 
College, called King's, in Cambridge; which Cambridge. 
town was either a Limb, or the daughter of 
the ancient Camboritum; it is ſo nigh it in 
name and ſituation. Nor am I apt to believe, 
that Cam was ever formed out of Grant; for 
this is a change too forced and ſtrained, where 
all the letters are loſt but one. I ſhould ra- 
ther think, that the common people might 


keep 
7 


ing of Gr. 
Ho. f. 251. 
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etcr-houſe. 


keep to the old name of Camboritum, or the 
river Cam, though Writers more commonly uſed 
the Saxon word Grantbridge; [and it is ſup- 


poſed by ſome to be the Cair-Grautb, other- 


wiſe Grant, mentioned by Ninnius among the 
twenty-eight Britiſh - Cities. The Saxons alſo 
name it Ipanranbnycge, Enanrabmege, and Dnanvebntze.] 
This City, the other Univerſity, the other 
Eye, and Stay, of the Kingdom, this famous 
Magazine of Learning and Religion, ſtands on 
the river Cam ; which, after it has made ſeveral 
pleaſant little Iſlands on the Weſt ſide of it, 
turns to the Eaſt, and divides the town into 
two parts; ſo that it is joined by a bridge, 
which hath given it that newer name of Cam- 
bridge. Beyond the bridge, are, a large old 
caſtle (well nigh deſtroyed by Agez) and Mag- 
dalen-College. On this fide the · bridge (where 
lies the far greateſt part of the town) there 
is a pleaſant proſpect of well-contrived Streets, 
of a good number of Churches, and of ſixteen 
tair Colleges, wherein great numbers of worthy 
and learned men are maintained, and where the 
ſtudies of Arts and Languages do exceedingly 
flouriſh ; ſo that they may deſervedly be termed 
the Fountains of Religion and Learning, which 
ſcatter their wholeſome ſtreams, through the 
Gardens of Church and State. Nor is there 
any thing wanting, that is required in the 
moſt flouriſhing Univerſity ; were not the Air 
a little too groſs, by reaſon of its fenny ſitua- 
tion. But perhaps the. firſt founders of it 
were of Plato's opinion; who being of a ſtro | 


BT EY f 


in the Scholars lived upon their own ce for . 
ſixteen years, till it was burnt down by a caſual” 
fire. The founder, finding himſelf unequal to the 
charge of rebuilding it, had the aſſiſtance of the 
ſaid Elizabeth, third ſiſter and coheir of Gilbers 
Earl of Clare, through whoſe liberality it was 
built again, and endowed. It is, at preſent, one 

of the neateſt and moſt uniform Houſes in the 
Univerſity : having been lately new built, all of 
Free-ſtone.] | | 


The Lady Mary St. Paul Counteſs of Pembroke, Pembroke; 
founded Pembroke-ball, in the year 1347: [She was ball. 
third wife to Audomare de Valentia Earl of Pem- 
broke; and her huſband being unhappily ſlain at 
a Tilting on the wedding day, ſhe entirely ſe- 
2 herſelf from all worldly delights; and, 

evoting herſelf to God, amongſt other pious 
acts built this College, which was afterwards much 
augmented by the benefactions of others.] . 

he Society of Friars in Corpus Chriſti founded | 

Corpus Chriſti College, called alſo St. Benet's College, St. Bennet's-: 
ann, 1346: [ This aroſe out of two Guilds or Fra. Gelege. 
ternities : one of Cerpus-Chriſti, and the other of 
the Bleſſed Virgin, Theſe, after long emulation, 
being united into one Body, did by a joint intereſt 
| buil this College, which has its name from the 
adjoining Church of St. Benedict. Their greateſt - 
modern Benefactor was Matthew Parker, once 
Maſter of the College, and afterwards Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, who, by his prudent management, 


ng } recovered ſeveral Rights of the College; and, 


conſtitution himſelf, made choice of the Aca- | 
demy for his ſtudies (which was a very un- 
wholeſome place in Attica) the better to keep 
under the y, that it might not too much 
clog the brain. However, our Anceſtors, men 
of great wiſdom, did, not without the divine Di- 
rection, dedicate this place to Learning and Study, 
and adorn it with many noble buildings. 

That we may not ſeem guilty of the worſt ſort 
of ingratitude to thoſe eminent Patrons of Learn- 
ing, or (to uſe Eumenius's words) thoſe Parents 


—— 


of our Children; let us briefly, out of the Cam- 


bridze-Hiſtory, make mention of them, and their 
Colleges, which they conſecrated to Literature 
and their own immortal Fame. The ſtory 
that Cantaber a Spaniard, three hundred and 
ſeventy-five years before Chriſt, firſt founded this 
Univerſity, and that Sebert King of the Eaſt- 
Angles. reſtored it in the year of our Lord 630. 
Afterwards, it lay a long time neglected, and 
was overthrown by. the Daniſh Storms, till all 
things revived under the Norman Government. 
Soon after Inns, Hoſtels, and Halls were built 
for Students, though without Endowments. But 
Hugh Balſbam Biſhop of Ely, founded the firſt 
College, called Peter-houſe, in the year 1284, 
and endowed it. [When he was only Prior of 
Ely, he began the foundation of this houſe 
(about the year 1257,) without Trumpington- 
gate, near the Church of St. Peter; from whence 
it ſeems to have taken the name. Bur all 
the advantage which the Scholars had at firſt, 
was only the convenience of Chambers, which 
exempted them from. thoſe high rents that 
the Townſmen had uſed to exact of them. 
The endowment (as we have ſaid) was ſettled 
by the ſame Hugh when Biſhop, in 1284, for 
a Maſter, fourteen- Fellows, &c. which num- 


ber might be increaſed . or diminiſhed, accord-. 


ing to the improvement or abatement of their 

revenues. | Sb 
His example was imitated by the follow- 

ing perſons; Richard Badew, with the help 


of the Lady Elizabeth Clare Counteſs of Ulſter, 
Vo. I. j 


beſides two Fellowſhips and five Scholarſhips, 
gave a great number of excellent Manuſcripts. / 
to their Library.] | 1 
William Bateman Biſhop of Norwich, founded 
Trinity ball, about the year 1353. [It was built Trinicy-hall; 
—_— a place, which once belonged to the Monks © 
of Ely; and was a houſe for Students before 
the time of Biſhop Bateman, who, by exchange _ 
for the Advowſons of certain Rectories, got it 
into his own poſſeſſion. He was a great Maſter }. 
of Civil and Canon Law; whereupon, the Ma- 
fter, two Fellows. and three Scholars (the number + 
appointed by him at the firſt Foundation,) 
were obliged to follow thoſe two Studies. It 


goes, | has been, ſince, much augmented by benefac- * 


tions; and the number of its members is propor- 
tionably increaſed. ] 5 
Edmund Gonevil ann. 1348, and Jobn Caius Do- 
or of Phyſick in our time, founded Gonevil and + 80 ſaid, 
Caius College: ¶ This was firſt called Gonvil-ball, ann. 1607. 
and was built upon the place, where now are the Caiug ( : 
Orchard and Tennis-Court of Bennet-College, lege. 
But within five years, it was removed hs 5 
place where it ſtands at preſent, by Biſhop Bate- .. 
man. Some time after, Jobn Caius, Doctor of 
Phyſick, improved this Hall into a new College, 
ſince called after his "” name. ] ES | 
Henry 6. King of England, foun ing - King's-Col- 
College (with a Chapel, deſervedly reckoned * =o 
of the fineſt buildings in the world,) in the year 
1441: [This College was at firſt but ſmall ; 
being built by the ſaid King for a Rector and 
twelve Scholars. There was near it a little Hoſtel 
for Grammarians, built by William Bingham, . 
which was granted by the Founder to King 
Henry, for the enlargement of his College. 
Whereupon, he united theſe two, and, having 
enlarged: them by addition of the Church of 
St. Fobn - Zachary, founded a College for a Pro- 
voſt, ſeventy Fellows and Scholars, three Cha- 
plains, &c. | | 


Queen . College, ann. 1448 z [but the troubleſome lege. 
times that followed, would not give her leave 


| ” TN * 


PCS 1 * | 
founded Clare: ball, in the year 1340; ſhaving Clare-ball. | 
before, built a houſe called Univer/ity-ball, where- Univerſity- 


The Lady Margaret of Anjon his wife, founded Queen's-Ce.: 


| 2 
ege. 


the great benefactions they have had, are muc 


Chriſt-Col- 


Trinity -Col- 
oy 


- Chriſtendom ; and he himſelf may be counted 


deen improved by a moſt noble and ftately 


down, 


to compleat her fabrick. The firſt Maſter of it 
procured great ſums of money from 


bout the year 1506, upon the place where God's- 
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Andrew Ducket, by his indu and application, 
— 5 1 wall-difpoſed 
erſons, towards the finiſhing of this work ; and 

fo far prevailed with Queen Elizabeth, wife to 

ing Edward the 4, that ſhe perfected what her 
eſſed Enemy had begun. ] "TRY 

Robert Woodlark founded Katharine - ball, in the 

year 1459 : [He was third Provoſt of King's- 

College; the Hall was built over- againſt 

the Carmelites houſe, for one Maſter and three 

Fellows; and the numbers were increaſed, to- 

gether with the Revenues. About one half of 

it is lately new-built, and, when it is finiſhed, it 
will give place to none, in point of beauty and 


regularity. ] | 

John 2 Biſhop of Ely, founded Jeſus-Col- 
lege, ann. 1497, [out of an old Nunnery dedi- 
cated to St. Radegund; the Nuns whereof were 
ſo notorious for their incontinence, and ſo gene- 
rally complained of, that King Henry the ſeventh, 
and Pope Julius the ſecond, beſtowed it upon 
Jobn Alcock, Biſhop of Ely, to convert it into a 
College ; who eſtabliſhed in it a Maſter, ſix Fel- 
lews, and fix Scholars. But their numbers, by 


The Lady Margaret Counteſs of Richmond, and 
mother to K. Henry 7, founded Chriſt-College [a- 


. formerly . She ſettled there, a Maſter, 
and twelve Fellows, &c; which number, being 
complained of, as ſavouring of Superſtition, by 
alluding to our Saviour and his Apoſtles, King 
Edward the ſixth altered, by the addition of a 
thirteenth Fellowſhip ; with ſome new Scholar- 
ſhips. This College, within the preſent Century, 
or thereabouts, .hath been adorned with a very 
She alſo founded St. Jobn's about the year 1 506, 
[upon the place, where ann. 1134. Nigel or Neal, 
cond Biſhop of Ely, founded an Hoſpital for 
Canons Regular; which by Hugh de Balſham was 
converted into a Priory dedicated to St. Jobn; 
and by the Executors of the ſaid Counteſs of Rich- 
mond, into a College, under the name of the 
ſame Saint. For ſhe died before it was' finiſhed, 
which-retarded - the work for ſome time ; but 
it was afterwards carried .on by her ſaid Execu- 
tors.] It is now greatly enlarged with fair new 
buildings. 
"Thomas Atudley, Lord Chancellor of England, 
founded Magdalen-College, ann. 1 542, ſince enlarg'd 
and endowed by Sir Chriſtopher Hrey, Lord Chief 
Juſtice of England: [This College is cut off from 
all the reſt, and ſtands by itſelf on the North- 
welt-ſide of the river; and hath been improved 
and adorned by a handſome piece of new build- 
8 0 many years ſince. ] | 
he moſt potent and mighty Prince Henry the 
8" founded Trinity-College, ann. 1546, out of 
three others, St. MichaeP5-College, built by Hervie 
of Stanton, in Edward the ſecond's days; King's- 
ball, founded by Edward the third; and Fiſb- 
wick's-Heſtel. And that the Students might have 
& more delightful habitation, this. College was re- 
paired, or rather new-built, by the great care of 
T., Nevill its. worthy Maſter, and Dean of Canter- 
bury, with that ſplendour and magnificence, that 
it is, for ſpaciouſneſs, and for uniformity and 
beauty in the buildings, ſcarce inferior to any in 


truly Meyanoreerne (magnificent) in the judgnient 
even of the greateſt Philoſopher, for neglecting 
his own private Intereſts, and laying out ſuch 
large ſums. on the publick. 


Library, begun under the government of the late 
for ht Bignals gud dabge of &, prevaps matte © 
or the bi gn of it, p not to be 
matched in theſe ki ms.] , q 
That worthy prudent 
Mildmay, + founded a new Co 

Emanuel, [in a place where was formerly a Con- Ge ning 
vent of Dominicans founded in the year 1280, by age, in that, 
the Lady Alice Counteſs of Oxford. After the That— 
ſuppreſſion of Monaſteries, this Convent came in- Ag a found. 
to the poſſeſſion of Mr. Sherwood, of whom Sir Emanuel. 
Walter Mildmay ſeems to have purchaſed it. It College. 
has a very neat Chapel, not long ſince built by 

the bounty of Wilkam* Sancreft, late Archbiſhop 

of Canterbury, and others.] | 

Alſo the Lady Frances Sidney, Counteſs of Su/- 

ſex, by her laſt Will gave a Legacy of five thou- 

ſand ds for the founding of a College to be 

called Sidney-Suſfſex. [But this College Sidney-Col. 
owes its riſe to the Charity of the ſaid Lady, lege. 

and the care of her Executors; it is exceedingly 
improved by the benefaftions of Sir Francis 

Clerk, who (beſides a ſet of new-buildings by 

him erected;) augmented the Scholarſhips, and 
founded four Fellowſhips with eight Scholarſhips 

more; and of Sir Fohn Brereton, who left to it 

above two thouſand pounds, by will. | 

The Schools of this Univerſity were at firſt in Schools. 
2 houſes, hired from ten years to ten years 

or that purpoſe, by the Univerſity; in which 

time they might not be put to any other uſe. 
Afterwards, Publick Schools were built at the 


on, Sir Walter *I cannot bu 
dedicated to vongratulate 


charge of the Univerſity, in or near the place 
where they now ſtand. But the preſent fabrith, 
as it is now built of brick rough ſtories 


was erected partly at the expence of the Univer- 
ſity, and partly by the contributions of ſeveral 
Benefactors. | 


The Library was built by Rotberam Arch- Library. 
biſhop of York, who (together with Tonfal; 
Biſhop of Durham) furni it with choice 
Books ; few whereof are to be found at preſent. 
But it hath been exceedingly augmented by 
the bounty of King George ; who, having pur- 
chaſed a very large and moſt valuable Collection 
of Books, made with great judgment by Dr. 
Fobn Moor, late Bi of Ely, did beſtow it, 
as a mark of his Royal favour, upon this Uni- 
wy] | | | 
I ſhall ſay nothing of the little Monafteries 
and Religious houſes; ſince they were but of 


Payne Peverell, a famous Soldier, and Standard- bey. 
bearer to Robert Duke of Normandy, in the Ho- 
ly-war in Henry the firſt's reign, removed from 

St. Giles's Church (where Picot the Sheriff had 
inſtituted Secular Prieſts,) to this place, and in- 
troduced thirty Monks, according to the years 

of his age at that time. If you pleaſe, you 
may know the reaſon of the name from the 
private Hiſtory of this place. Payne Peverell Barnwell- 
obtained a. grant of Henry the firſt of a ſpot of Hiſtory. 
ground without the burrough of Cambridge: in 
the midſt of. it, were extraordinary clear fountains 

ar wells, called Barnwell, that is, the wells of 
Children, or Barns ; for young men and boys met 
bere once a. year, upon St. John's Eve, for wreſtling 
and the like youthful exerciſes uſed in England, and 
alſo to. make merry, with fingipg, and other muſick. 

Ey this concourſe of boys and girls, who met here 
far fport, it grew ta be a cuſtom for a great 
many buyers and ſellers to repair hither at the. ſame 
time; [and it is now commonly called Midſummer - 
Fair.] | 


Though Cambridge was conſecrated to the Mu- 


All which have ſince | /zs, yet has it not always eſcaped the fury of 


Mars ; for when the Danes ravaged up and 


FR 


{mall note; except Barmwell- Abbey, which Sir Barnwell-Ab- 


ſeven d 


CA MBR ID 


GESHIRE. 


nor the Muſes 
though we read that Athens met 
from Sula ;) but it was barba- 
However, at the coming- 
Normans, it was reaſonably well 
— 7 find, r that 
urrough of Grentbridge is divided into ten 
and contains three hundred and eigbty- 
welling-houſes, but eighteen of them were 


pulled down to build the Calle; when William 


the firſt determined to ere& Caſtles in all 


* Caius 1. 2. 


4 Fuller, p. 2. 


which probably might have ſomething 
fame effe 


| See Sal- | other 


. — 


ford in Berks, 
ke. 


King's-dirch. 


ſent over to bis manour of 


to be a curb to his new-conquered Engliſh. 
[This Caſtle was ſtrong and ſtately, having in it, 
among rooms, a moſt magnificent Hall. 
The ſtones and timber were afterwards 
of Henry the fourth by the Maſters and Fellows 
of King*s-hall, towards the building of their Cha- 
I. Nothing is + now ſtanding but the Gate- 
uſe, which is the Priſon ; and an artificial high 
hill ly entrench'd about, of a ſteep aſcent, 
and les BOD: deſtroyed 
Afterwards Roger of Montg e lis 
Town with he an ſword, to be revenged of 
William Rufus; but King Henry the firſt, to 
repair damages, beſtowed many Privile- 
ges upon it; icularly, he freed it from the 
power of the Sheriff, making it a Corporation, 
upon the payment of an hundred and one marks 
yearly into the Exchequer; which ſum the She- 
riff paid before, for his profits out of the town, 
when it was under his juriſdiction. And, what 
feems to have been of moſt conſequence, the 
Ferry over the river (which before was left at 
large) began to be fixed near this 


place ; 
of the 
&, as the building of new brid 

turning the courſe of roads, have had in 
parts of England.] It ſuffered ve 
much afterwards, in Barons wars, by thoſe 
Out laws from the Iſle of Ely. Wherefore 
Henry the third, to put a ſtop to their in- 
curſions, ordered a deep ditch to be thrown-up 
on the Eaſt- ſide of the town, which till [a 
by the name of King*s-ditch; [whereof there 
are now but very little remains (houſes being 
built on both ſides of it;) and, among the 
inhabitants, the name itſelf ſeems to be clean 
forgotten.] 

Here, poffibly ſome may expect my opinion 
concerning the antiquity of this Univerſity ; 
but I - ſhall not intermeddle in that point. 
Nor am I willing to make compariſons be- 
tween our two fourifhing Univerſities ; which 
have none to rival them, that I know of. I 
am afraid, thoſe men have built caſtles in the 
air, who have made Cantaber the founder of 
this Univerſity, immediately after the building 
of Rome, long before the time of Chriſt ; 
ſtraining the antiquity of it beyond all poſſibi- 
lity of Credit. This is undeniable (let its ori- 

inal be when it will) that it began to be a 
Nurſery of Learning, about the reign of King 


and 


Henry the firſt ; as appears by an old Appendix 


of Peter Bleſenſis, to Ingulph. Abbot Joffred 
Cotenham nigh Cam- 
bridge, Giſlebert his fellow-Monk and Divinity- 
Profeſſor, with three other Monks, who followed 
him into England; and being well furniſhed with 
Philoſophical Learning and other ancient Sciences, 
they daily repaired to Cambridge : where they 
bired a publick barn, made open profeſſion ef the 
Sciences, and in a little time drew a great num- 
ber of Scholars together. In leſs than two years, 
their number increaſed ſo much, out of all that 


2 


parts, | «nd Quintilian's Inſtitutions ; 


country as well as the town, that there was not a 
Houſe, Barn, or Church, big * . 
all, Upon which, they diſperſed themſelves into ſe- 
veral parts of the town, imitating the Univerfity 
of Orleans. Betimes, in the morning, Frier Odo, 


bold them © - 


an excellent Grammarian and Satyrick-Pott, read 


Grammar #o the boys and younger ſort, who were 
aſſigned bim; accor * to the Dotirine of Priſcian, 
and Remigius upon 

cus a ſubtle Sophiſt, read Ariſtotle's Logick to the 
elder ſort, according to Porphyry's and Averroe's 
Introduions and Comments. At three of the clock, 
Frier William read Leftures in Tully's Rhetorick, 
Incipal Maſt bed be ptr pa 4 
principa er, preac tot , 

Sundays and Holy days. From this ſmall bao, 
we Fo large flowing ſtreams, making g 

of God, and enriching the whole kingdom with many 
Maſters and Teachers, who came out of Cambridge 
as from the boly Paradiſe, &c. | 

Concerning the time when it was firſt made 
an Univerſity, Robert of Remington ſhall ſpeak for 
me. In the reign of Edward the firſt, Grantbridge, 
from a Study, was made an Univerſi 
ford, by the Court of Rome. [Before which time, 
notwithſtanding, in the 52d of Henry the third, 
it is called Umiverſitas Scolarium, in the Records 
of the Tower. ] 

But why do I fo inconſiderately run into the 
liſts, where two ſuch learned old men have for- 
merly encountered? to whom I freely deliver up 
my arms; paying the utmoſt reſpect and honour 
to ſuch venerable perſons. Cambridge is in longi- 
pp; 23 degr. 25 min. in latitude $2 degr. and 

11 min. | 

[A mile north of Cambridge, is Arbury or Arbo- 
rough (in the territories of Chefterton,) where is a 
large camp, of a figure inclining to a ſquare; 
There have been Roman Coins found in it; one 
particularly of ſilver, with the head of Rome on 
one ſide, and on the reverſe, Caſtor and Pollux on 
horſeback. The adjoining Cheſterton has probably 
its name from this Camp or old Caſtrum. wy 

Hard by Cambridge to the South-eaſt, are 
certain high hills, by the Students called Gog- 
magog- bills, and by Henry of Huntingdon, the moſt 
Pleaſant bills of Balſbam, from a village at the 
foot of them; where, as he adds, Danes 
committed all the Barbarities imaginable. On 


im. At one a-clock, Terri- 


the City 


ty like Ox- * De Studio. 


Seld. MS. 
not. Memb. 


25. 


17, more 
Cay 


np. 


the top of all, I ſaw an Entrenchment of conſi- 


derable bigneſs, fortified with a threefold ram- 
pire, and impregnable in hoſe days (according 
to the opinion of ſeveral judicious warriors) 
were it not for its want of water; and ſome 
believe, it was a Summer-retreat, of the' Ro- 
mahs, or the Danes. [But others think, it was 
rather a Britiſh work. It has two graffs be- 
tween the three rampires (as the uſual way 
was ;) being rudely circular: and the Dia- 
meter is no Tf than two hundred and forty- 
ſix paces. It is on the Bill (as the Britiſh way 
of encampment was;) and it is probable 
enough, that the antagoniſt to it might be at 
Arborough ; which, from the form, coins, and 
nearneſs of water (a thing that that people was 
always particularly careful of) muſt have been 
the work of the Romans. Near the Camp, 
there runs a Roman high-way from the brow 
of the hill Southwards : which, I ſuppoſe (to- 
ger with the Roman Coins, found there in 
ligging, ann. 1685.) induced the Author of the 
late Commentary upon Antoninus, to reckon 
it a work of the Romans; not regarding the 
circular. figure : inaſmuch as it appears, both 
from Vegetius, and from ſeveral i ces in o- 
ther parts of England, that the Romans did 
not confine their Camps to a Square, but de- 


parted 
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parted from that, according as the nature and 


conveniences of the ground required.] 


Wandleſbury. 


Salſton, 


Hilderſham. 
+ Butnow, C. 


Horſheath. 


"I 


® Hertford- 
ſhire. 

Of the 4- 
ingtons, C. 
Caftle-camps. 


Angliz. 


— goed 
n 


Flems-dyke 
and others. 


Sturbridge- 


Fair. 


+ G. Camd. 
Vid. Suffolk 
at Halefavorth, 
and at Vi- 


Late! 
bade, &. 


Fleamditch. 


1 De lee 
monte. 


This Camp ſeems to be the place that Gervaſe 
of Tilbury calls V andelbiria : Below Cambridge, ſays 
he, there was à place called Vandelbiria, becauſe 1be 
Vandals, when they ruined ſome parts of Britain, and 
cruelly deſtroyed the Chriſtians, did encamp there ; 
pitching their tents on the top of a little hill, where 
lies a Plain, ſurrounded with trenches, with only one 
entrance, and that like a gate. As for the Martial 
Ghoſt walking here, which he there mentions 
J ſhall ſay nothing of it, becauſe it looks like 
an idle ſtory of the common people. It is none 
of my buſineſs (as a certain Author expreſſes it) 
to tickle mens ears with plauſible ſtories. In a 
Vale nigh theſe hills, lies Sa/for, which came to 
Sir John Nevill, Marquiſs of Montacute, from 
the Burghs of Burgh-green, by Walter de la Pole 
and the Ingoldthorps z and by his daughter, and 
heir, to the Huddleſtons, who lived here in great 


ute. | 

"Aida Eaſtward, we meet with Hildenſbam, 

ing formerly to the Buſters, and F after 
that marriage to the Pariſes; and next the 
Woods, ſtands Horſbeath, known, for many de- 
ſcents, to have belonged to the ancient and noble 
families of the Argentons and Alingtons, which I 
mentioned in * another place; and now the 
feat of the Bromlies. Next this, lies Caſtle. 
camps, the ancient ſeat of the Yeres Earls of 
Ox beld by Hugh Vere (ſays an old Inqui- 
fition) on condition that be ſhould be Chamberlain 
to the King, However, it is moſt certain, that 
granted this Office to Aubrey de 
Vere, in theſe words, Chief Chamberlain 
of England in fee and -bereditarily ; with all 
the powers, privileges, and honours belonging there- 
unto, as freely and honourably, as ever Robert 
Mallet held it, &c. But our Kings, at their 


own pleaſure have appointed ſometimes one, 


and ſometimes another, to execute this Office. 
Not far from hence, are thoſe great and long 
ditches which were undoubtedly thrown-up by 
the Eaſt-Angles to keep out the Mercians, who 
uſed by ſu 
them. The firſt ins at Hinkeſton, and runs 
Eaſtward by Hilderſbam towards Horſheath for 
five miles together. The ſecond, next to it, 
called Brent-ditch, runs from Melborne by Ful- 
mer. But it is now time to return, ſince theſe 
and the like frontier fences will be ſpoken of in 


their proper places. 
Cembridee to the Eaſt, by a ſmall brook 


Nigh 


called Sture, there is every year in September, 


the moſt famous Fair in the whole Kingdom, 
both for reſort of 1 and proportion of 
wares. Hard by, where the ways were exceed- 
ing troubleſome and almoſt impaſſable, that 
worthy right-honeſt Gentleman + Henry Hervy, 
Doctor of Laws and Maſter of Trinity-hall in 
Cambridge, with vaſt charge, and a very pious 
and commendable qoor ay made a fair rais'd 
Cauſey about three miles long, leading to New- 


At the end of this Cauſey, there is a third 
Ditch, thrown-up in ancient times; beginning 
at the Eaſt-ſide of the Can, and running in a 
ſtrait line by Fun. Ditton (or rather Ditchton from 
the forementioned Ditch,) between great Wilber- 
bam and Fulburn, as far as Balſham. At preſent, 
it is commonly called Seven-mile-dyke, becauſe it 
lies ſeven miles from New-market : formerly it 
was called Fleam- Dyte, that is, Flight-Dyke, as 
it ſeems from ſome remarkable flight at this 

lace. The fame Wilberbam, anciently Wilburg- 
am, was formerly the ſeat of the Barons I //e 
of || Rowgmont, a very ancient family, of which, 


| 


"Elder, calls it ſimply 


—— 


_— 


Jobn, tor his warlike valour, was made one ot 


the Knights of the Garter, in the firſt Inſtitution, 
by King Edward the third. There is r now an 
heir-male of the ſame family (a reverend old man 
with a good ſtock of children, named Edmund 
L' Ae, ) Lord of this place. 
Five miles more inward to 
mile and half from New-market,] is the fourth 
Fortification or Ditch with a Rampart, [and the 
Graff towards Cambridge. This is] the largeſt 
of all; called Devils-Dyke by the common 
becauſe they look upon it as the work of Devils, 
rather than Men: and Rech-Dyke by others, from 
Kech, a little market-town at the beginning of it. 


＋ So ſaid, 
ann. 1607. 
but the LI 


here are ex- 
tin, 


the Eaſt, [and a. 


people, Devils-Dyke. 


Without doubt, this is the ſame, that Abbo Flo- 


riacenſis ſpeaks of, in his Deſcription of the Eaſt- 
Angles : On that fide where the Sun declines to the 
Wejt, this Province joins to the reſt of the Iſland, 
and conſequently there is a clear open paſſage z but 
to prevent the enemies frequent incur/ions, it is de- 
fended by a bank, like à lofty wall, and by a deep 
ditch. This, for many miles together, croſſes 
that Plain called Newmarket-beath, a place very 
much expoſed to invaſions z; beginning at Rech, 
beyond which the Country is fenny and impaſ- 
ſable; and ending hard 
Woods ſtop all marches. It was then the bounds 
of the Kingdom, as well as of the Biſhoprick 
of the Eaſt-Angles; [whereupon, the Pariſhes 
on the Eaſt-ſide of it (about ten or eleven in 
number) do ſtill _ to the Biſhoprick of 
Norwich, though placed within the County of 
Cambridge, His 

It is uncertain who was the founder of this 
mighty work ; ſome later writers aſcribe it to 


y Cowlidge, where the. 


King Carutus the Dane; though in truth Abbe 434 died in 
who mentions it, died before Canutus began | his the year 


reign; and the Saxon Chronicle, where it treats 
of Athelwolf*s Rebellion againſt. Edward the 
the Ditch, and ſays, 


King Edward deſtroyed all the Country between 
the Ditch and the Ouſe, as far as the North- 


1 


fens, and that Athelwold the Rebel, and Eoh- 
ric the Dane, were at that time ſlain there in 
en Incurſions to ruin all before 


battle. But Writers ſince Canutus's time, have 
called it St. Edmund's Liberty, and St. Ed- 
mund's Ditch, ſuppoſing that Canutus made it; 
who was a moſt devout adorer of St. Edmund 
the Martyr, and, to make amends for his 
father Swane's horrid cruelty to the Religious 
of St Edmundſbury, granted them vaſt privi- 
leges, as far as this very ditch; whence Wil- 
liam of Malmeſbury, in his book of the Prelates, 
ſays, That the Cuſtom-Officers in other places fall 
out madly, without conſidering right or wrong ; 
but on this fide St. Edmunds Ditch, the modeſt 
Suppliants immediately put a ſtop to all quarrels. 
Sure enough the two laſt mentioned Bulwarks 
were called St. Edmund's Ditches ; for Matthew 
Florilegus declares, that that battle againſt 


Athelwolf, was fought between St. Edmund's 
two Ditches. . 


which in thoſe troubleſome times of King Ste- 


honour by his unjuſt invaſious of other mens 
rights,) till an arrow, ſhot through his head, 
freed thoſe Countries from the fears and ter- 
rors . they had long been under. Scarce two 
miles off, ſtands Lanbeatb, 


nards, which came by marriage to the knight- 


ſprang the Uferds (from whom are the Uffords 


| | Earls 


1003. Sige- 
bertus, Canu- 
tus began his 


that reign in 1018, 


Near Rech, lies Burwell, where was a Caſtle, Burwell. 


phen was bravely attacked by Geoffry | Man- || De magna 
devil Earl of Eſſex (a perſon who loſt much Villa. 


for + many years the Lanheath. 
ſeat of that worthy family of Knights the Cot- +'So ſaid, 
tons: and, at a little diſtance from that, lies ann. 1607+ 
Nebam, a town formerly belonging to the Ber- lilcham. 


ly family of the Peytons, from whoſe male-line 


977. 
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Arms; though, indeed, they took the ſirname of 
Perton, according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, 
from Peyton a little town in Suffolk; which was 
their ſeat for many years. 2 
Upon the ſame Ditch; ſtands Nirtling, call!d 
alſo Catlig, remarkable for being the princi- 
al feat of the Barons North, of which fami- 


y, Edward North was the firſt, whom Queen 


Mary for his extraordinary wiſdom, inveſted 


with that title. It is famous for a great Sy- 


nod Ass to be] held here, when the Clergy] 
had that mighty Conteſt about the celebration 


bf Eaſter; [if indeed it was held here, and not 
(as others contend) at Kirtleton in the Coun-: 
ty of Oxford. For the Saxon Annals place it 
at Kyavlingeone, by a miſtake from Kynrlugrane 
which is infer*d, not only from the ſimilitude 


of n and x, but alſo from the Copyiſt's not] 
underftanding the language (for it is taken 
out of the Canterbury-Copy ; ) and from out 


later Hiſtorians calling it Kyrilimege, Kirdtng; 
and Kirling, As to the difference then between 
the old and the new name, that is inconh- 
derable; and { we are told that Sideman Bi- 
ſhop of Devonſhire (for ſo he is there ſtil'd) 
dy'd at this Synod, and was bury'd at St. 
Mary's at Abingdon. Now, ſay they, he had 
no relation to that Church, and therefore we 
may imagine, the only reafon why King Ed- 
ward .and Archbiſhop Dunſtan pitch'd upon it 
for his burial, was the wearneſs of the Place; 
eſpecially, ſeeing they did it contrary to his own 
expreſs deſire when alive, which was, that he 
might be inter'd at his own Church of Cridiantun 
or Kirton. But, they add, that if he had dy'd 


at Catlidge, they might have found a more con- 


is, as ſome int 


venient Monaſtery for that purpoſe, I mean Pe- 
terborough, no leſs eminent and much nearer; un- 
leſs Abingdon might be more eligible upon this 
account, that it was within the kingdom of the 
Weſt-Saxons.]. 


The upper and north-part of this Shire is | 


all over divided into river-iſles (branch*d-out by 
the many flowings of ditches, channels, and 
drains,) which all the ſummer-long afford a 
moſt delightful green proſpect ; but in winter are 
almoſt all laid under water, further every way 
than one can ſee, and in ſome ſort reſembling the 
ſea it ſelf. ATR 

The inhabitants of this and the reſt of the 
Fenny Country (which reaches ſixty-eight miles 
from the borders of Suffolk to Wainfleet in 
Lincolnſhire, containing ſome * millions of 
acres in the four Counties of Cambridge, Hun- 
tingdon, Northampton, and Lincoln) were 
call'd Grirvii in the time of the Saxons, that 
ret it, Fen- men; a ſort of 
people (much like the place) of rugged unci- 
viliz'd + tempers, envying others whom they 
term Upland-mim, and uſually walking aloft 
upon a fort of ſtilts: they all keep to the bu- 
ſineſs of grazing, fiſhing, and fowling. All 
this Country, in the winter-time, and ſome- 


times for the greateſt part of the year, is laid 


under-water by the rivers Ouſe, Grant, and Nen, 
Welland, Glene, and Witham, for want of 
ſufficient chanels and paſſages. Bur when theſe 
keep to their proper chanels, it ſo ſtrangely 
abounds with graſs and a fort of rank hay (by 


them calPd Lid,) that when they have mow'd 


enough for their own uſe, in November they 
burn the reſt, to make it come again the 
thicker. . About which time, one ſees all this 
mooriſh Country in a flame, to his great won- 
der and ſurpriſe, Beſides, it affords great 
quantities of Turf and Sedge for firing, and 
amps: for thatching; and Elders alſo and other 
| 01. I. | | 
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water · ſnrubs, eſpecially Willows in abun- 
dance, either growing wild, or-ſet 6n the banks 
event overflowing : which be- 
ing frequently cut down; + riſe again (to uſe 


ſpring. It is of theſe, that baſkets are made, 
both here and in other places: and, fince the 
Britains call'd them Baſtedes, I here obſerve 
by the way, that I do not underſtand Martial 
in that place of his Apopboreta, if he mean not 
theſe: 250 | 


Ris, 


Sed me jam mavult dicere Roma ſua m. 
From Britain's fartheſt Iſle the Baſkets 


* come, ad 
Which now are challeng'd, as her own; by 
Rome. | | 


Ditches. As for theſe fenny Ifles, Felix; an an- 
cient writer, has deſcrib'd them thus; Thee is 4 
wonderſul large Fen, beginning at the banks of the 
river Gront, and "abouhding, 
with dei ſprings, at a third place woody es; 
and it takes a long courſe by many crooked banks, 


from ſouth to morth; as far as the ſea. It is the 


— 


3 


ſame, that William; a Crowland-Monk, has thug 
deſcrib'd in his life of Guthlake: | 


4 apud Angligenas 2 Grontz flumine; 
ngo 


_ Ong 

Orbe per anfructus ftagnoſos, & fluviales, 

Circumfuſa palus, orientaliſque propingua 

Littcribus pelagi, feſt diſtendit ab Auſtro 

In longum verſus Aquilonem, gurgite tetro 
Morboſos piſces vegetans, & arundine denſa 

Ventorum ſtrepitus, quaſi quedam verba, ſu- 


furrans. 
In Britiſh Lands where Gront's old ſtreams 
ſurround 3 | | 
The trembling marſhes and unfaithful 
a ground, | | 
From ſouth to north is ftretch'd a ſpacious 
moor 


Near to the Ocean on the eaſtern ſhore ; 
Where pois'nous fiſh the ſtinking water 
breeds, * ; 
And ruſtling winds Ri whiſtie in the 
weeds. 


If you pleaſe, add thus much out of Henry of 
Huntingdon : This fenny Country is mighty rich and 
delightful, plentifully water d by rivers, ſufficiently 
garniſh*'d with Lakes of all ſorts, and as much a- 
dorn'd with Woods and Mands. Take alſo, 
for a concluſion, this ſhort account out of 
William of Malmeſbury : Here is ſuch vaſt ſtore 
of fiſh, as aftoniſhes all ſtrangers; for which the 


Inhabitants laugh at them: nor is there leſs plenty 


of water. fol; and for a ſingle balf-penny, five 
men may have enough of either, not only to ſtay 
their ſtomachs, but for a full meal. A 

I ſhall ſay nothing of the ſound and whol- 
ſome advice concerning the draining of theſe 
feris (which yet, was perhaps nothing but a ſpe- 
cious prebence of doing to the publick for 
private Ends) that has been ſo often conſider'd, 
and debated in Parliament. It is to be fear'd, 
that they would ſoon return to their old ſtate, 
as the Pontine Marſhes in Italy have often done 
ſince their draining. 


like caſe, Not to venture too far, where heaven bas 


Pu a ſtop. | 
gif a hop, n_ 


Barbara de piltis veni Baſeauds Britan- 4 


re with Sede, there 
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Pliny's expreſſion) with a very numerous roſs Pere profes: 


Beſides, there grow large quantities of Scordium Scordium- 
or Water-Germander, upon the banks of the 


So that ſome think it the Pauſanyas in 
fafeſt way, to follow the Oracle's advice in the Corinth. 
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The natural ſtrength of this Tract, wich the 
great plenty. of Proviſions, has often made it a 
retreat for rebels; not only for the Engliſh againſt 
William the Conqueror; but the Barons alſo, 

| whenever they | were: out-law'd, from hence mo- 
leſted our but were always unſucceſsful, 

though they erected forts at Erytb und Athered, 


Audre. now AHudre, where is an eaſy open paſſage into 


the Iſle; And to this day, there is a rampire 
nigh Audre, not high, but very large, call'd Bel- 
ſar*s-bills, from one Beliſar; but who or what he 
was, I know not. | | 

The more ſoutherly and the la 
that fenny Country which belongs to this Shire, 
was call'd 


id 
beidg at 
ambridge, as 
Staple for Fiſh) to ſend 
rin of Eels for the provi- 


the year 1221, King Hen 
| ord, ſent to the Bi 
living near Ely. ( 
him a certain 


ſion of his Coufty, promiſing that it ſhould be 
diſcounted to him but of the Exchequer. ] Yet 
Polydore Virgil fetches it from EN, which 
ſignifies 'a and others from Helig, a 
Britin ſignifying Willows or Sallows, 
which it in abundance; and indeed they 
are the thriving trees here. We find, 
der 0 rt King of the Soutb-Girvii, ſet- 


4 for a joynture; who after ſhe 
ſecond hulband Egfrid King of Nor- 
„ for the ſake of Religion, founded 

in that chief Iſle that was 
4 els, and was. then valu'd after 


Hed part of this Country upon his 


erſelf was the firſt Abbeſs. How 
not the Church: in this 
for the E-book mentions our 
e founder-of a Church at Cradi- 
ds was pull'd down by 
ÞPends the ian; and Malmeſbury fays, 
that Felix, Biſhop. of the Eaſt-Angles, had his 
Sobam. firſt ſeat at SohamgIwhich is ſtill in Norwich- 
dioceſe. Sobam, debe, is a Village filuated by 
a: Lake, formerly very dangerous to water-paſ- 
ſengers from thence to Nh. but ..now paſſable on 
foot, by reaſon of a cauſey made through the mar- 
ſhes and reeds. There are ſtill the mattse 
demoliſh'd by the Danes, wherein the © 
were overwhelm d, bnd burnt with it. 
time, St. Audry's Nunnery was pull'd down by 
the Danes; but was rebuilt by Ethelwold Bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter, who, by ment with 
the King, bought the whole Ifle, ejected the 
Prieſts, and fill'd it with Monks; to whom 
King - Edgar, as we find in his Letters Patents, 
gave juriſdiftion in ſecular cauſes over two Hun- 
dreds in the fens, and over fue Hundreds and a 
half, out of the fens, in the Wicklaw, in the Pro- 
vince of the Eaſt- Angles, which to this day is 
call'd St. Audry's Liberty. After that, our Kings 
and Noblemen endow'd it with large reve- 
nues; eſpecially Earl Brithnoth, who being about 


of 


itants 


Ely-book. 0 engage the Danes in the year 999, gave to the 


Church of Ely, Somerſham, Spaldwic, Trumpinton, 
Ratindum, Heiſbury, Fulburn, Tmerſton, Triple- 
flow, and Impetum, in caſe he dy'd in that bat- 
tel; becauſe. theſe Monks had treated him no- 
bly, But he was kill'd at Maldon, after he 
had fought with the Danes fourteen days to- 
gether. It was ſo rich a Monaſtery, tbat the 
Abbot (ſays Malmeſbury) put fourteen bundred 
pounds yearly in bis pocket, And Richard the 


laſt ' Abbot, Earl Giſlebert's ſon (intoxicated, 
as it were, with wealth, and diſdaining to 
be under the Biſhop of Lincoln,) en- 
0 3 98 


largeſt part of 


by the Saxons eng, now the Je of 
Ely, from the chief of theſe Iſlands. Bede de- all C 
tives it from Eels, and therefore ſame--have - 


Fuller. call'd it the Je of -Eels, [and we; Jill; that 7 
8 ; | 4 * 


pro- 


f ſix hundred families; of which 


At the ſame 


«4 FF "i * 
* 
* 


> Ws 


deavour'd to perſwade the King with golden 
promiſes (as the Monks write) and with 
applications, to erect a Biſhoprick at this ö 
but his death hinder'd that dfgn. Soon after, 
Henry the firſt got leave of the Pope, and 
made Hervy (Biſhop of Bangor in Wales, who 
had been ejected by the Welſh) the firſt Biſhop 
of Ely; to whom and his ſucceſſors, he aſſign'd 
Cambridgeſpire for the Dioceſe, which before was 
part of that of Lincoln; and likewiſe ſettled 
upon them certain marks of Soveraignty in 
theſe Iſlands. {So that here the Biſhop hath 
all the rights of a County-Palatine, and bear- 
eth chief ſway therein: for by his own power 
he appointeth a Judge to hear and determine 
auſes - arifing within the ſaid Iſle. He 
holdeth...,{ſ;zes,. Goal-delivery, and Quarter-Seſ- 
4 che. Feacg for the ſaid Liberty, and hath 
chief Bailiff, and Under-Bailiffs for the 
execution of Proceſs} The ſame Henry the 
firſt gave the Biſhops "of Lincoln the manour 
of Spaldwic, to make them amends for the loſs 
of Cambridgeſhire and this Iſley or, as the Ely- 
book has it, The manour of Spaldwic was ſettled 


eſpicopal. care over Grantbridgeſbire. 
Hervy was ſettled in his Biſhoprick, he made 
it his chief care to raiſe the grandeur of his 
Church. He got it to be made toll-free in all Naces 
(faith Ely book,) and. freed, it from that burthen 
of watching and warding ; which was the dutyghat 
it ow'd to Norwicb-caſtle : He made the way from 
Exning to Ely, about ſix miles, through the fens, 
and purchas'd many fair eſtates for the Church's 
a, His ſucceſſors, by leſſening the number 
of Monks (for from ſeventy they reduc'd them 


to forty) abounded with plenty of every thing, 
and overfloy'd with wealth, until the + laſt age; H So faid, 
and their Holidays and Feſtivals were always ann. 1607. 


celebrated with fuch mighty Preparation and 
Pomp, that, in that point, they exceeded all the 
Monaſteries in England. Whence a Poet in thoſe 


times not improperly ſays, __ * 


Præviſs aliis, Elienfia feta videre, 
Eft, quaſi præviſa notte, viders diem. 


After all others ſee bur-Ely's feaſt, 

You'll ſee glad-day, when tedious night is paſt. 
Y AN ADC.[>- 5 | 
The Cathedral alſo, which began to totter with 
age, they rebuilt by degrees, and brought it to 
the Magnificence we now fee: It is a ſpacious, 
ſtately, and beautiful ſtructure, but ſomewhat 
defac'd by breaking down and mangling the 
Noblemens and Biſhops tombs, in a very ſhame- 
ful manner. At preſent, inſtead of the full 
Convent of Monks, there is a Dean, Preben- 
daries, and a Free-ſchool for the teaching and 
maintaining of twenty-four boys, [and, of later 
years, a ſtately Palace hath been built here, for 
the Biſhops.] There are four things about this 
Church, much talk'd of by the common people; 
The Lantern, on the top of all, juſt over the 
Quire, ſupported by eight pillars, built with 
ſingular art by John de Hotbum the Biſhop : 
St. Mary's Chapel, ſtanding under the Church 
to the North, a delicate piece of work, and 
built by Simon Montacute Biſhop. A great round 
heap of earth and very high, call'd The Mount, 
on the South-ſide, where a Wind-mill ſtands : 
and laſtly, a famous fruitful Vine; but now wi- 
ther'd away. Which four were join'd toge- 
ther in theſe Rhimes by a certain Monk of - 
the place : 5 


Hee ſunt Elie, Lanterna, Capella Marie, 
Atque Molendinum, necnon dans vinea Vinum. 


| Saint 


upon the Church of Lincoln for ever, In lieu of the + Pro cm 
n as {atone Epiſce- 
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CAMBRID 
Saint Mary's Chape! ou at El ſee; 
"_ and Vine that bread and drink 
N. 


As for Eb itſelf, it is 4 pretty large City, but 
not remarkable either for beauty 22. "1 


by reaſon of its fenny ſituation and unwholeſome 


op- 


Sutton. In the Pariſh of Sutton, ſome few miles from 
Ely, an. 1694, ſeveral pieces of —_— were 
diſcover'd in ploughing, The ſhare of 


e plough 


| Fre with it ſeveral ſmall- ancient Coins: 


4 tas” 
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laid hold of a thin plate of Lead, and 


to 4 ſearch, and one of the labourers 
thruſting his hand into the earth (for it was a 
light mooriſh -foil,) he found three ſilver plates; 
The two biggeſt were faſten'd with a round filver 
wire that ran through the midſt of them, and 
lock'd them together. One of the plates has a 
Dano-Saxon Inſcription round it, very flightly 
engrav'd. ö 7 , | 


The Inſcription is thus! 


fur. p. 187. which the learned perſon who read and ex- 
— am- plain'd it, ingenuouſly confeſſes he did not un- 
der ſtand, but takes them to be Magical terms) 


it is thus: 


— O Lord, Lord, him always defend, who carri- 
eth me about with him: Grant bim whatever be 
deſires. | 


This Inſcription ſhews it was to have been in- 
tended for a Charm; and the Knots and Fi- 
gures, that are on the other ſide, are alſo ſup- 

s'd to be magical. With this, were found 
— large Rings of Gold, ſuppos'd to be the 
treaſure of ſome noble Perſon, who, in time 
of war, had retir'd into this fenny Country, 
for ſafety and defence.] - 

Amidſt the ſame fens, to the North-weſt, 
was another famous Abbey, call'd, from its 
ſtanding among buſhes and thorns, Thorney ; 


Thorney- 
and before that, Ankeridge, from the Anchorites 


Abbey 


| Hickef, The- In Engliſh (the three firſt words excepted, | 


: 


dwelling there; where Sexuulph, a very reli- 
gious and devout man (as it is in the Peter- 
borough-book) founded a Monaſtery, with Hers 
mits Cells. It was afterwards deſtroy'd by the 
Danes, but Etbelwold Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
to encou the Monaſtick way of living, 
rebuilt it, ſtored it with Monks, and encom- 
aſs d it with trees. This place (ſays Malmeſ- 
ury) is the very picture of Paradiſe ; for plea- 
ſantneſs, reſembling Heaven il ſelf: amidſt the very 
marſhes, fruitful in trees whoſe ſtrait tapering tallneſi 
mounts up to the ſkies; a Plain (ſmooth as water) 
charms your eyes with pleaſing greens, tobere is no 
rub to flop or hinder the ſwifteſt pace. There is 
not an inch of ground uncultivated; here, a place 
ſwelling with apple-trees, and there a field over- 
ſpread with vines, either creeping upon the ground, 
or ſupported with poles. A mutual ſtrife there is 
Between nature and art, that one may always ſi 


what the other forgets. What ſhall J ſay of the 


beauty of the buildings; much to be admir d, if it 
were only for the fenns making ſuch ſolid and unſbaken 


founda- 


® Lately, C. and rivers, and in the * laſt 
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Foundations ? i 4 1 fotitary and retir d 


place; fit for Monks, as ing them more mindful 
of heavenly things, and more mortify'd to things be- 
low. It is @ prodigy, to ſee a woman here; but 
then @ man comes, be is welcom'd: like an Angel. 
So that I may truly call this Ile, a Lodge 
flity, an Harbour of Hon ty, and a School of Divine 
Philoſophy. * © | | 

Wisbich, the Biſhop of Ely's caſtle, ſtands 
about thirteen miles off, ſituated among fens 
a priſon 
And I have nothing 


for the Romiſh Prieſts, 


more to ſay of it, but only, That this Town | 


and Walepole we 


both given to Eh- Monaſtery 
by the owner 


them, at the ſame time that 


he dedicated his young ſon Alwin to a mona- | 


ſtick Life there; That William the firſt erected 
a caſtle here, when the out- laws made their in- 
curſions from theſe fenny parts; and, That in 
year 1236, the tempeſtuous waves, for two days 
together, broke it upon this ſhore ſo violently, 
that they drown'd both land and people, all 
about. But the Brick-caſtle that is ſtill there, 
was built by John. Morton Biſhop of Ely, in 
our F grandfathers days; who alſo drew through 
this fenny Country a ſtrait ditch, call'd New- 


leame, for the better convenience of water-car- 


riage, and thereby the encreaſing the trade and 
wealth of this his town; though it has fal'n 
out otherwiſe, for it is but of ſmall uſe, and 
the neighbours complain that this has quite ſtopp*d 
the courſe of the Aven or Nen into the Sea, by 
Clow-croſs. | 
The firſt Earl of Cambridge, was William, 
brother of Ranulph Earl of Cheſter ; as may 


be ſeen in a P.tent of Alexander Biſhop of Lin- 


coln, dated 1139. After him, it is probable 
that thoſe Earls of Huntingdon, who were of 
the blood royal of Scotland, were likewiſe Earls 
of Cambridge; for it appears from the publick 
records, That David Earl of Hantingdon receiv'd 
the third penny of the County of Cambridge. A 
long time after, John of Hainault, brother to 
William third Earl of Holland and Hainault, 
was advanc'd to this dignity by Edward the 
third, for the ſake of his wife Q. Philippa, whoſe 
Kinſman he was. For her ſake alſo, the ſame 
King honour'd William Marquiſs of Fulters, 
her ſiſter's ſon, with the ſame title, after John 
had revolted and gone over to the French. 
After the deceaſe of theſe Foreigners, King 
Edward the third ſettled thiz Honour upon 
his fifth ſon Edmund of Langley. which, after 
be had held it four years (my Authority is an old 
manuſcript belonging to that admirable Anti- 
quary Francis Thinn) The Earl of Hainaull, = 
Philipia's kinſman, came and openly claim'd in 


* Frplacatus Parliament; * but be return'd ſatisfy d at laſt. 
This Edmund of Langley, afterwards Duke of 


York, had two Sons, Edward Duke of York 
(for ſome time Earl of Cambridge, and ſlain 
in the battel of Agincourt; and Richard, crea- 
ted Earl of Cambridge by the meer favour of 
Henry the fifth, and the conſent -of his own 
brother Edward. But after this perfidious and 
ambitious man had ungratefully conſpir'd- againſt 
the life of that beſt r Princes, and ſo loſt his 
head ; the title of Earl of Cambridge was ei- 
ther loſt with him, or drown'd among the ti- 
tles of his ſon Richard, who was afterwards 


Duke of York, and was reſtor'd to all his dig: f 


nities, as being Kinſman and Heir to to [his Un- 
cle Edward Duke of York. {The ſame ti- 
tle was. confer'd upon James Marquiſs of 
Hamilton in the year 1619, who was ſuc 
ceeded by Fames his eldeſt fon, and after- 
wards by William his fecond ſon; who re- 
ceiv d a mortal wound at Worceſter- fight, and 


of Cba- 


dy'd without iſfſue-male ſurviving : ſo that the 
honour died with him. After the Reſtoration, 
this title was confer'd upon Charles Stuart (el- 
deſt ſon to James then Duke of York) who was 


ſtil'd Duke of Cambridge; and afterwatils upon Dukes of 
his three brothers, James, Edgar, and Charles, Cambridge, 


who all died young. And, fince, the title of Duke 
of Cambridge was confer'd by her Majeſty Queen 
Anne, upon the Illuſtrious Prince George Auguſtus, 
Electoral Prince of Hanover, and now Prince of 
Wales. ] | i | 


This Shire contains 163 Pariſhes, 


— r 
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More rare Plants growing wild in Cambrid ge- | 


EK. Acinos Anglicum Cluſ. Engliſh Stone-Baſil, 
or common Stone-Baſil; for theſe differ only acciden- 
tally. In the plowed lands on the borders of Gogma- 
geg hills and Newmarket-beath. | 
S. Aloe paluſtris C. B. i. e. Militaris aizoides 
Ger. Water Sengreen, or Freſhwater-Soldier. In 
the rivers and Fen-ditches in many places of the Iſle 
of Ely: as in the river and ditches near Stretham- 
ferry, and about Audrey-cauſey. 
| Alfine tenuifolia F. B. Fine-leav'd Chickweed. 
In the torn-fields on the borders of Triplow-heath, 
and elſewhere. | 
Alyſſon Germanicum echioides Lob. Aparine 
major Ger. German Madwort or Great Gooſe-graſs. 
It once grew plentifully at New-market (vid. Cat. 
Cant.) but being an annual plant, I hear it is now 
loſt there : poſſibly it may appear again bere- 
ler. 
. Anagallis aquatica rotundifolia Ger. aquat. 
tertia Lob. Ronnd-leaved Water- Pimpernel. On Te- 
verſham, Hinton, and Trumpington-moors in the 
ditches, and by the water-courſes plentifully. | 
Anagallis fœmina Ger. cceruleo flore C. B. 
Park. Female or blue-flower*d Pimpernel. In the corn 
on the left-hand of the way leading to Hiſton a little 
| beyond the firſt cloſes. £ 
Aparine minor ſemine læviore. Gooſe-graſs 
with ſinoother ſeed. Very common among the corn, 
eſpecially in cbalty grounds. Q. An Aparine ſemine 
levi Park. 1 | | 
E. Argemone capitulo longiore glabro Moriſon. 
Long -ſmootb-beaded baſtard-poppy. In the corn. 
Aſcyron ſupinum villoſum paluſtre C. B. Park. 
Marſh S. Peter*s-wort, with boary leaves. On ths 
boggy grounds near Gamlingay. 
Auricula muris pulchro flore albo J. B. 
Caryophyllus holoſteus Ger. holoſteus arven- 


—__ 


{ ſis hirſutus, flore majore C. B. holofteus ar- 


venſis hirſutis Park. wo Pr rough Chick- 
weed with a large flower. On beaths and dry banks 
— buſhes, and in gravelly ground, See Cat. 

ant. | | 

Bifolium paluſtre Park. Marſh Twayblade. On 
the boggy and fenny grounds near Gamlingay. 
Camelina Ger. Camelina five Myagrum alte- 
rum amarum Park. Myagrum filiqua longa C. B. 
Myagro affinis planta ſiliquis longis J. B. cui 
& Eryſimum Galeni & Theophraſti cenſetur. 
Treacle- M ormſeed. In the Offer-holts about the bridge 
at Ely abundantiy; and in all the other Ofier-grounds 
by the river ſide there. : 

Carduus acaulis Zob. acaulis Septentriona- 
lium Park. acaulis minore purpureo flore C. B. 


acaulis minor purpureo flore Ger. emac. Cha- 


mæleon exiguus Tragi 7. B. Dwarf Carline- 
thiſtle. Upon the level near the new Peſt-houſes. 
This occurs in moſi Ceunties of England, but nat 
very common. | 


Carduus 


* 


* 


Carduus tomentoſus, Corona fratrum dictus 
Park. item Carduus tomentoſus Anglicus eju/- 
dem. Capite tomentoſo J. B. eriocephalus Ger. 
emac, item globoſus capitulo latiore quſdem. ca- 
pite rotundo tomentoſo C. B. item tomentoſus 


capitulo majore ejuſdem. Woolly-beaded Thiſtle. 


In many cloſes about Madingley, Childerley, King- 


ſton, &c. 


Caryophyllus minor repens noſtras. An Ca- 
a U Virgineus Ger. Maiden Pinks. On a 
little hill where Furze grows, next to Juniper-hill 
near Hilderſham. eff 

Caucalis arvenſis latifolia echinata C. B. item 
lato Apii folio e Apii foliis, flore ru- 
bente Ger. arvenſis latifolia purpurea Park. item 
Anglica flore rubente ejuſdem. item major ſaturè 
rubente flore eju/dem. Lappula canaria latifolia, 


five caucalis J. B. Purple flowered great Baſtard 


Parſley. Among the corn in many places of this 


County; as, between Cambridge and Cherry-Hinton, 


and near the Windmill in the way to Comberton. 


This is a beautiful Plant, and we have ſeidom found 


it in other Counties. 

Chondrilla viſcoſa humilis C. B. Park: Ger. 
emac. Lactuca ſylveſtris laciniata minima Cat. 
Cant. The leaft cut-leaved wild Lettice. In a 
bank by a little lane-fide leading from London road 
to the river, a little beyond the Spittle-houſe-end at 
Cambridge. | 

Conyza foliis laciniatis Ger. emac. helenitis fo- 
liis laciniatis Park, Aquatica laciniata C. B. 
Great jagged Fleabane. In the Fen-dilches about 
Marſb and Chattereſſe in the e of Ely. 

Conyza paluſtris Park. paluſtris ſerratifolia 
C. B. Virgæ aureæ ſive ſolidagini anguſtifoliæ 
affinis, lingua avis Dalechampit 7. B. Mar 
Fleabane or Birds-tongue. In the Fen-ditches and 
banks in the Iſle of Ely, but more rarely. 
Convolvulus arvenſis minimus. The leaſt Bind- 
weed. Among the corn between Harleſton and little 


 Everſden. 


Crocus F. B. ſativus C. B. True or manured 
Saffron. It is frequently planted and cultivated in 
this County. See Eſſex. | 

Cyperus longus inodorus ſylveſtris Ger. long. 
inod. vulgaris Park, long. inod. ſylv. Lobelio 
J. B. long. inod. Germanicus C. B. Long Ba- 
ſtard Cyperus. In the watery places of Hinton moor, 
and in divers Fen- ditches. E 

Elæagnus Cordi Lob. Rhus myrtifolia Belgica 
C. B. Myrtus Brabantica Ger. Rhus ſylv. ſive 
Myrtus Brabantica aut Anglica Park. Gale 
frutex odoratus ſeptentrionalium 7. B. Sweet- 
willow, Gaul, Dutch Myrile. In the fens in the 
Ne of Ely in many places abundantly. This is wont 
to be put among cloaths to communicate a ſweet ſcent 
10 them. , | | 

Enula campana Ofic. Park. Helenium Ger. 
vulgare C. B. Helenium five Enula campana 
7. B. In the paſture-fields about Madingley, Coton, 
Barton, &c. in great plenty. Elecampane. It is 
common to many Counties. 

Equiſetum paluſtre ramoſum aquis immerſum, 
ſeu Millefolium aquaticum equiſetifolium. Horſe- 
tail water Milfoil. In flow or ſtagnating waters 
every where almoſt. | 

Ferrum equinum Germanicum filiquis in ſum- 
mitate C. B. equinum comoſum Park. Orni- 


2 affinis vel potiùs Soleæ aut Ferro equino 
a 


herba J. B. Buſb- headed Hor ſe-ſboe Vetch. On 


Gogmagog bills, New-market-heath, and the. drier 


part of Hinlon moor, &c. | 

Geranium hæmatodes, foliis majoribus, palli- 
dioribus, & altiùs inciſis. Bloody Cranes-bill, with 
larger, paler, and more deeply divided leaves. Found 


by Mr. Dale on the banks of the Devil's-ditch to- 
wards Reche. | 
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- Glanx Dioſcoridis Ger. Hiſpanica J. B. Hilpa- 
nica Qu Park. Ciceri ſylveſtri minori affinis fi 
non idem C. B. Dioſcorides his Milktare, or Clu- 


Hinton-moor, and almoſt all over Gogmagog-bi 
'and Newmarket-beath. 


Glaux vulgaris d Lob. vulgaris leguminoſa, 


five Glycyrrhiza ſylveſtris Park, Glyc. ſylveſtris 


floribus luteo palleſcentibus C. B. Fœnum Græ- 
cum ſylveſtre ſive Glycyrrhiza ſylveſtris quibuſ- 
dam J. B. Wild Liguorice, or Liquorice-vetch, 
About the caſtle- bill at Cambridge; -by the lane - 


fide that leads from Cambridge to Cherry-Hinton, 
and in many other places. | 


Glycyrrhiza vulgaris Ger. emac. vulgaris ſili- 
1 Park. ſiliquoſa vel Germanica C. B. ra- 
ice repente Germanica F. B. Common-Liquorice. 
Planted in good quantity at Elme in the Iſle of Ely. 
From its facully of quenching or flaking of | thirſt, 
it is by ſome called Adipſon; and is thought to be 
the Radix Scythica of Theophraſtus, which took 


beld it in their mouths. 


Gnaphalium montanum album Ger. mont. 
flore rotundiore C. B. montanum five Pes cati 
Park: Piloſella minor quibuſdam, aliis Gnaphalii 


Newmarket-heath, on the right-hand of the road 


from Cambridge to Newmarket, about a quarter 


of a mile from Botteſham-beacon, and in other places 
of the heath in great plenty. 


Gratiola anguſtifolia Ger. emac. 
ſive minor Park. Hyſſopifolia C. B. aquatica 
J. B. Small Hedge-hyſop or Graſs-Poley. In the corn- 


| fields and ſhadowy lanes about Hoginton and Hiſton; 
ſh | and in many places about Cambridge. 


K. Herba Paris Ger. F.B. Park. Herb-Paris 
or Herb Truce-love. 


In Kingflon and Everſden 
woods. 


Hieracium latifolium Pannonicum 1. Cluf. 
1. latifolium Cluſii Ger. Pannonicum latifolium 
1. Cluſio, Piloſellæ majori, vel Pulmonariæ lu- 
teæ accedens, &c. J. B. Alpinum latifolium 
hirſutie incanum, magno flore C. B. Broad- 
leaved Hungarian Hautweed. On the banks of 
the Devil"s-ditch near Reche not far from New- 
market. | | | 

Hieracium minus Cichorei vel potius Stcebes 
folio hirſutum Cat. Cant. Hier. Caſtorei odore 
Monſpelienſium. Small rough Succory-hawkweed ſmel- 
ling like Caſtor. In the paſtures between Cambridge 
and Grantceſter, not far from the river. | 

Holoſteum medium Elienſe foliis rigidioribus 
glaucis. Caryophyllus holoſteus foliis gramineis 
Mentzel. forte. The middle ſort of Stich-wort. 
It grows plentifully on the Fen-banks in the Iſle of 

Jacobæa montana anguſtifolia lanuginoſa, non 
laciniata C. B. Pannonica folio non laciniato 
J. B. anguſtifolia Ger. emac. anguſtifolia Panno- 
nica non laciniata Park. Narrow-leaved moun- 
tain Ragwort. On Gogmagog-hills and Newmarket- 
heath; | | | | 
Juncus paluſtris panicula glomerata ex rubro 
nigricante Cat. Cant. ſemine Lithoſpermi Bot. 
Mon. Round black-headed Marſh-ruſh or Bog-ruſh 
with Gromill-ſeeds. Every-where in the watery 


places of Hinton and Teverſham-moors. 


Lathyrus major latifolius Ger. emac. major pe- 
rennis Park. major latifolia, flore purpureo ſpe- 
cioſior J. B. latifolius C B. Peaſe everlaſting. In 
Madingley-wood, and other woods. 5 

Linaria adulterina Ger. emac. montana floſculis 
albicantibus C. B. Linariæ ſimilis J. B. Pſeudo- 


On Gogmagog- bills and Newmarket-heath, but ſcat- 


teringly. | 
6 XL Linum 


Aus his Spaniſh Milkwort. On the drier part 4 


away the ſenſe of hunger and thirſt from hoſe who 
genus J. B. Mountain Cudweed or Catsfoot. On. 


anguſtifolia | 


linariz montana alba Park. Baſtard Toadflax. 
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i Linum ſylveſtre cæruleum perenne erectius flore 
. & capitulo majore. Wild perennial blue Flax with 

«  ,* Jarger heads and flowers. On the borders of the 
corn field: about Gegmageg bills, and in ſome cloſes 
about Chtyry- Hinton. | AY 

Linum ſylveſtre cæruleum procumbens, flo- 
re & capitulo minore. Wild perennial blue Flax 
tvith ſmaller bead; dnd flowers. In the ſame places 
with the former, obſerv'd by Mr. Dale. 

Lychnis noctiflora C. F. Park. Ocymoides non 
ſpecioſum - J. B. Night-flowering Campion. Found 
among corn between Newmarket and Wood-Ditton. 

1 Lychnis ſylveſtris flore albo minimo. Lych. 
= ſylv. altera ſpicà reflex Bot. Monſp. arvenſis mi- 
nor Anglica Park. Small Corn-Campion with a ve- 
ry ſmall white flower. Found among corn near the 
Devil s-ditch. | | 

Melampyrum criſtatum flore purpureo J. B. 
an luteum anguſtifolium C. B. Park? Purple- 

- beaded creſted Cow-wheat. In Madingley and Ring- 
on woods, and in almoſt all the other woods in this 
County. It alſo over-ſpreads all the paſture and com- 
mon grounds you paſs through going from Madingley 
to Dry- Drayton. 

MMlͤillefolium paluſtre galericulatum Ger. emac. 
aquaticum flore luteo 8 J. B. aquati- 
cum lenticulatum C. B. Hooded Water-Milfoil. 
In the brook Stour by the Iſlet it makes : and in many 
of the =_ Fen-ditches in the Je of Ely plentifully. 

ere bath a leſſer ſort of this, with a ſmall flower, 
been obſerved on Teverſham-moor. | 

Onobrychis Ger. vulgaris Park. foliis viciæ 
fructu echinato major C. B. Polygalon Geſneri 
J. B. Caput gallinaceum Belgarum Lob. Medick- 
vetchlins, Cocks-bead, e but falſly call'd 
Saint Foine. On Gogmagog-bills, and the balks in 
the corn fields all thereabouts. 

Orchis lilifolius minor ſabuletorum Zelan- 
diz & Bataviæ J. B. chamæorchis lilifolia C. B. 
Dwarf -Orcbies of Zealand, or rather Marſh-baſtard- 
orchies. In the watery places of Hinton and Tever- 
ſham-moors. 

Orchis myodes Ger. myodes galea & alis 
herbidis J. B. major muſcam referens C. B. The 
Fly Orchies. On the banks of the Devils-ditch, and 
in the cloſes about Hinton and Teverſbam. 

Orchis five Cynoſorchis minor Pannonica Ger. 
militaris Pannonica Park. militaris pratenſis hu- 
milior C. B. parvis floribus multis punctis nota- 
tis, and Orchis Pannon. 4. Cluſii ? J. B. Little 
purple: flower d Dogs ftones. On Gogmagog-bills, New- 
market-beath, particularly on the DeviPs-ditch 

ifully. | | 
2 ſive Teſticulus ſphegodes hirſuto flore 
J. B. fucum referens colore rubiginoſo C. B. 
The green-winged Humble- bee Satyrion. In an old 
gravel-pit near my. by the foot-way from Trum- 
ping ton to the Church. 

Orchis odorata Moſchata five Monarchis 
C. B. puſilla odorata Park. parva Autumnalis 
lutea J. B. The yellow-ſweet, or muſk-orchies. In 

tbe chalk-pit-cloſe at Cherry- Hinton, and in ſome pits 
about Gogmagog-bills. 

- Papaver corniculatum violaceum J. B. Park. 
C. B. cornutum flore violaceo Ger. Violet- colour d 
horned Poppy. In the corn: fields beyond Swafham, 
as you go to Burwell. 

Pimpinella ſaxifraga hircini major F. B. Park, 
ſaxifraga Ger. ſaxifraga major umbella candida 
C. B. Great Burnet-ſaxifrage. In the woods at 
S. George-Hatley, and in many other woods on the 
border of Bedfordſhire. 

Potamogiton ramoſum caule compreſſo, folio 
Graminis canini. Small-branched Pondweed with 
a flat talk. In the river Cam. ” 

. millefolium ſeu foliis gramineis 


ramoſum. An gramineum ramoſum C. B. J. B. 
Park. Millefolium tenuifolium. Ger. emac. ico. 
Fine or Frnnel- leav d Pondweed. In the river Cam 
| plentifully. eine t e 
Pulſatilla Anglica purpurea Park. parad. -flore 
minore Ger. minore nigricante C. B, flore clauſo 
cæruleo J. B. Common or Engliſh Paſque-flower. 
On Gogmagog-bhills on the . band of the way lead- 
ing 2 Cambridge to Haveril, juft on the top of 
. ll, alſo about Hilderſham fix miles from Cam- 
e. 

Ranunculus flammeus major Ger. paluſtris 
flammeus major Park. longifolius paluſtris ma- 
jor C. B. longo folio maximus, Lingua Plinii 
J. B. Great Spear-wort. In ſome ditches at Tever- 
bam: moor, and abundantly in many great ditches in 
the fens in the e of Ely. 

Ribes nigrum vulgo dium folio olente J. B. 
fructu nigro Park. Groſſularia non ſpinoſa fru- 
ctu nigro C. B. Black Currans, Squinancy-berries. 
By the river*s-fide at Abington. | N 

Rorella ſive Ros ſolis foliis oblongis J. B. 
Park. folio oblongo C. B. Long- leav d Roſa ſolis, 
or Sun-dew. On Hinton-moor about the watry pla- 
ces plentifully. TS, | 

Salix humilior, foliis anguſtis ſubczruleis, ut 
plurimum ſibi invicem oppoſitis. Salix tenuior, 
folio minore, utrinque glabro fragilis F. B The 
yellow dwarf-willow., By the © borſe-way-/ide to 
Cherry-Hinton, in the cloſe juſt by the water you paſs 
over to go thither. f | 

Ser thn J. B. C. B. Ger. legitimum Park. 


Water-Germander. In mam ditches in the Iſle of 


Ely, and in the Qſier-bolis about Ely-city. Alſo in 
a ditch on the left hand of the road leading from 
dee to Hiſton, about the mid-way, 
S8. Seſamoides Salamanticum magnum Ger. 
The greater Spaniſh Catchfly. Near the gravel-pits 
as you go to the neareſt Windmill on the North- 
72 of Newmarket-town. This place may be in Suf- 
olk. 
Solanum lethale Park. Ger. melanoceraſos C. B. 
manicum multis ſive Bella donna J. B. Deadly 
Nightſhade or Dwale. In the lanes about Fulborn 
plentifully. | 
Thalitrum minus Ger. Park. C. B. minus, ſive 
Rutz pratenſis genus minus, ſemine ſtriato F. B. 
The leſſer Meadow - Rue. About Newmarket, and 
alſo about Bartlow and Linton in the chalky grounds. 
Trifolium echinatum arvenſe fructu minore 
C. B. Medica echinata minima F. B. echinata 
parva recta Park. male ; non enim erigitur. The 
ſmalleſt Hedge-hog-Trefoil. In an old gravel-pit in 
the corn-field near Wilborbam Church ; alſo at Neu- 
market where the Seſamoides Salamanticum grows. 
Trifolium ſylveſtre luteum filiqua cornuti, 
vel Medica fruteſcens C. B. Medica ſylveſtris 
J. B. fruteſcens ſive flavo flore Cluſii Part. Zel- 
low-medick with flat - wreai bed cods. In many places 
among the corn, as between Linton and Bartlow by 
the road. ſides; between Cambridge and Trumpinton 
near the river; about Quoy Church and Wilbor- 
ham, &c. | . 
Verbaſcum nigrum flore è luteo purpuraſcen- 
te C. B. nigrum flore luteo, apicibus purpureis 
J. B. nigrum Ger. nigrum lalvifolium luteo 
flore Lob. Sage-leav'd black Mullein. In many 
places about Gogmagog-bills towards Linton, as by 
the lanes-fides, and in the cloſes about Abington, 
Shelford, &c. 5 : 
Veronica picata recta minor J. B. Spicata mi- 
nor C. B. mas erecta Park. aſſurgens ſive ſpica 
Ger. Upright Male-Speedwell or Fluellin. In /eves 
ral cloſes on Newmarket-beath, as in à cloſe near the 
beacon on the left band of the way from Cambridge to 
Newmarket. 
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WT the back of Canbridgeſbire 

lies the County of Hunting- 

Va don, by the Saxons call'd [ Han- 

7 = V ranvunercynetand)] Huntebunercyne, [by 
=> 


the latter Writers, Huntedune- 
ſeire, and Huntyngdonſchyre] com- 
_ _ monly fr e: ſitua- 
ted ſo, as to have Bedfordſhire on the Sduth, 
Nerthamptonſhire on the Weſt and likewiſe on the 
North (where they are by the river Avon,) 
and Cambridgeſhire on the Eaſt. [It is of a very 
ſmall extent, ſcarce ſtretching out itſelf twenty 
miles, though meaſur'd to the beſt advantage. 
+ It has been an obſervation upon this County, 
that the families of it have been ſo worn out, 
that though it has been very rich in Gentry, yet 
but few Sirnames of any note are remaining, 
which can be drawn down beyond the reign of 
the laſt Henry; The cauſe of ſuch decay in 
places nearer London, is plain enough ; viz. the 
many temptations to luxury, and the great wealth 
of Merchants, always ready to ſupply the Ex- 
travagances of the Nobility and Gentry. But 
this cannot hold ſo well here; ſo that we muſt 
conſider, whether a reaſon brought by a later 
Author will not ſolve it; viz. That, moſt of the 
County being Ably-land; upon the Diſſolution, many 
new Purchaſers planted themſelves herein ; and 

rhaps their new poſſeſſions might have the 
ame fate here, that Church-revenues have had 
in other places, where they fell into Lay-hands.] 
It is a very Corn-Country ; and for 


— — 


feeding- ground, the fenny part of the Eaſt is 


exceeding fat: the reſt is mighty pleaſanf, by 
reaſon of its ſwelling hills, and ſhady groves 
for in ancient times it was all a wood; ac- 
cording to the report of the Inhabitants. That 
it was a Foreſt, till Henry the ſecond deforeſted 
it in the beginning of his reign; is evident 
oy an old Survey (All, except Waybridge, Sap- 
ple; amd Herthei, which were woods of the Lords 
demain, and do ſtill remain a Foreſt :) [and Sir 
Robert Cotton (who had himſelf deſign'd a Hi- 
ſtory of this County) ſays, this was never fully 
effected till the time of Edward the firſt. For 


although Henry the ſecond did pretend to en- 


franchiſe his ſubjetts of this Shire from the ſervitude 
of his beaſts, except Wabridge, Saple, and Her- 


thy, his own Demains; yet ſuch were the en- 


croachments of the ſucceeding Reigns, that the 


poor Inhabitants were forc'd to petition for 
redreſs ; which was granted them by the great 
Charter of Henry the third. Only, his fon 
reſum'd the fruits of his father's kindneſs; till, 
in the 29th year of his reign, he confirm'd the 


former Charter, and left no more of this Shire; 


Foreſt, than what was his own ground. 

The government of this County is very pe- 
culiar; Cambridgeſhire, in the Civil adminiſtra- 
tion, being joyn'd to it: ſo that there is but one 
High- ſheriff for both the Shires. He is choſen 
out of Cambridgeſbire, one year; out of the e 
of Eh, a ſecond; and the third, out of this Shire. 
In the e of Eh, he is choſen out of the north- 
part, one time; and out of the ſouth ano- 
ther.] 1 | 

The river Ouſe, which I have ſo often men- 
tion'd; waſhes the ſouth-part, and decks it 
with flowers: Beſides other meaner places 
there ſtand three towns of note upon this ri- 
ver, after it has left Bedfordſhire and enters 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE: 


this County. The firſt is St. Neots, [call'd ini 
the Saxon Annals s. New, and] commonly St. | 
Needs; from on gore a Reyne: and * St. Needs. 

ſon, who ſpent his life in propagating the 
Chriſtian Religion : His body was remov'd from 
Neotftock in Cornwall to this place; in honour of 
whom; Alfrick converted Earl Elfrid's Palace in- 
to a Monaſtery, which Rojfia, the wife of Richard 
Lord of Clare, ſoon after the coming - in of the | 
Normans, endow'd with many fair eſtates; Be- 
fore that, this place was call'd Ainuiphſbury, Ainſbury, 
from one Ainulph another Saint; which name I 
a part of the Town ſtill retains. At Hailweſfton, £ 
a {mall village ſomewhat lower, are two ſprings, Medicinal 
one freſh, and the other a little bratkiſh ; one Springs. 
good for Scabs and Leprdoſies, as the Inhabitants 
ſay, and the other for dimneſs of eyes. A little 
way further; the Ouſe runs by Bugden, a hand- Bugden. 
ſome Palace of the Biſhops of Lincoln; and {6 
by Hinching broke, . formerly a Nunnery (which Hinching- 
was remov'd by William the Conqueror from * 
Eltefley in Cambridgeſbire, to this place) and + 4 Now, C. 
ſince the ſeat of the Cromwells, Knights; [but s 
now of the Earl of Sandwich, to whom it affords 
the title of Viſcount, as St. Neots doth that of 
Baron.] From thence it runs to Huntingdon, by Huntingdon. 
the Saxons Hunranun, according to Marianus [and 
alſo Hunrenvune, and Hunrenvunepope z] in the pub- | 
lick Seal Hunters-dune, that is (according to 
Henry, Arch-deacon of this place, who flouriſſ d 
* five hundred years ago) the down or moun- Four, C. 
tain of Hunters; from whence they have a 
Huntſman in their Arms. Our Country-man 
Leland has upon this account coin'd that new 
Latin name, Yenantodunum ; [and alſo tells us, 
that in his time they had an ancient Coin, 
dug-up not far from the Town, with the 
picture of a + hound on one fide, but that the + Canis lepo- 
Inſcription was not legible.] This is the chief rarũ. 
towri of the whole County, and gives name 
to it; It excels, the towns about it (ſays the ſame 
Arch-deaton) for its pleaſant fituation, its band- 
ſomneſs and beauty, the convenience of the fens juſt 
by, and the great advantages of hunting and fiſhing. 
In the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, as it is 
in Domeſday-book, This Burrough was divided 
into four Ferlings; two of them had one hundred 
and ſixteen Burgeſſes that paid cuſtom and gelt, and 
under them one hundred Bordarii ; the other two 
had one hundred and eleven Burgeſſes, who paid all 
the King's cuſtoms and gelt. It ſtands on the 
North-ſide of the Ouſe, on a riſing ground; 
reaching lengthways to the North, and adorn'd 
[+ anciently with fifteen Chutches, and of la- +4 with four 
ter days with four; which were reduced in Churches, C. 
the late Civil wars to two ;] and heretofore 
with a ſmall Abby, founded by the Empreſs. 
Maud and Euſtace Lovetoft, the ruins whereo 
I ſaw out of the town Eaſtward. By the {ſide 
of this river, nigh the fair Free-ſtone brid 
there is a mount, and ground-plot of a caſtle, 
built anew in the year 917 by Edward the Inftauravit, 
elder, [or (as others gather the from Domeſday) Cotton, in 
by William the Conqueror; ] and enlarg'd Speed. 
with ſeveral new — 5 by David King of 
Scots, to whom King Stephen had given the 
Burrough of Huntingdon for an augmentation 
of his eſtate, as an ancient Hiſtorian has it; 
and laftly demoliſh'd to the ground 'by Henry 
the ſecond, as well becauſe it was a refuge to 
Rebellion, as to prevent the frequent quarrels 

| between 
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between the Scots and the St. Lizes about it; 
which made him ſwear in a great paſſion, that 
he would leave no cauſe of contention to ei- 
ther party. [By the foreſaid number of Churches 
in ancient times, it a to have been once 
a very flouriſhing Town. And the cauſe of 
its decay; ſeems to have been the || altera- 
tion made in the river, by Grey (a Minion of 
the time, as my Auth6r calls him) who pro- 
cur'd the paſſage of it to be ſtopp'd, whereas, 
before, to the great advantage of the . Inhabt- 
tants, it had been navigable as far as this 
Town. King John granted - it, by Charter, a 
peculiar Coroner, profit by Toll and Cuſtom, a Re- 
corder, Town-Clerk, and two Bailiffs; but at pre- 
ſent it is incorporated by the name of a Mayor, 


twelve Aldermen and Burgeſſes; and the river is 


eye. 


manchefter.] Henry of Huntingdon calls it in his 


Duroſi ponte. 


their genius that way. 


made navigable by ſmaller Veſſels, as high as Bed- 


ford.] From the caſtle-hill, there is a large pro- 
, from whence we ſee a meadow encom- 
1 with the Ouſe, call'd Poriſbolme, exceeding 
rge (and a more glorious. one the Sun never 
ſaw) to which in the Spring- time this Verſe may 


be well apply d: | 
Ver pingit vario gemmantia prata colore. 


Kind Spring with various colours paints the 

Meads. | 
This pleaſant Scene, as if contriv'd on pur- 
poſe by ſome Painter, perfectly charms one's 
On the other ſide of the river, over- 
againſt Huntingdon, and as it were the Mother 
that brought 
now call'd Goodmanc heſter. A large Country- 


town eminent for tillage, and ſituated on a free 


open ground, declining to the Sun. Nor is 
there a Town in the Kingdom that has a great- 
er number of luſty ſtout Huſbandmen, or keeps 
more Ploughs a going; and they brag that they | 
have formerly entertain'd the Kings of Eng- 
land in their progreſs, with a ruſtick ſhow of 
nineſcore ploughs at once. Certainly, there are 
none in the nation that more advance Huſ- 
bandry (which Columella calls Wiſdom's Couſin) 
either in reſpect of their ſkill, their purſe, or 
[By which means, they 
grew ſo wealthy and conſiderable, that in the 
reign of K. James the firſt, the Town was incor- 
porated by the name of wo Bailiffs, twelve A 
fiftants, and Commonalty, of the Burrough of Good- 


time 4 Village not unpleaſant ; but formerly, as he 
truly writes, it had been 4 noble City. For 
(omitting the Roman coins frequently plough'd- 
up, and the diſtances in the Itinerary ; [toge- 
ther with the bones of divers men of far great- 
er ſtature than is credible to be ſpoken of in 
thoſe days;)] omitting theſe, the very name 
implies it to be the ſame City that Antoninus 
= Duroliponte, inſtead of Dureſiponte; for Du- 
rofi-ponte (pardon the alteration of one letter, ſig- 
nifies 1n Bririſh a Bridge over Ouſe: (For all 
own, that this river was known indifferently 
by the names of Uſe, Iſe, Oſe, and Ouſe:) But 
in the Saxon times, when it loſt this name, it took 
that of Gormonocſter, from Gormon the Dane (who, 


by Articles of Peace, had theſe parts granted 


to him by our King Alfred) as this Verſe may 
witneſs : 


Gormonis d Caſtri nomine, nomen habet. 


The Town from Gormond's Caſtle took its 
name. KR 


It is the ſame place that J. Picus, an ancient 
writer, ſpeaks of, when he ſays, That King Al. 
i | 


it forth, ſtand Gormonchefter, | 


fred gain'd ſuch advantages over the Danes, that 
they gave what boſtages be demanded, either to leave 
the Land, or turn Chriſtians. Which was put in 
execution; for Guthrum the King (whom they call 
Gormond) with thirty of his Nobility, and almoſt 
all bis people, were baptiz'd, and bimſelf was a- 
dopted Alfred's God-ſon, under the name of Athel- 
ſtan. Upon this be ſettled heres and had the Pro- 
vinces of the Eaſt- Angles and: Northumbers be- 
flow'd on bim; to protect that now as his Inberi- 
tance under the King, which before he had waſted as 
a Robber. Nor mult it be paſs'd over, that ſome 
of theſe old writers have call'd this City Gumi- 
ceſter, and Gumicaſtrum, poſitively affirming 
that Machutus had his Epiſcopal See at th's 
place. [Here is a School, called the Free Gram- 
may School of Queen Elizabeth, which was incor- 
porated im the third year of K. James the firſt.] 
The Ouſe, haſtning its courſe from hence, 
when it comes near Cambridgeſhire, glides thro? 
ore Meadows, where is a pretty neat 
own call'd by the Saxons Slepe, and now St. 
foes, [which a late Writer deſcribes to be, « 
fair, large, and ancient Town, with a fine Stone- 
bridge over the Ouſe. The name is derived] 
from Ivo a Perſian Biſhop, who, as they write, 
about the year 600, travell'd over England, with 
great reputation of ſanctity, . preaching the 
Goſpel with great zeal wherever he came; and 
that he left his name to this place, where he 
dy'd. Soon after, the Religious remov'd his 
Body from hence to Ramſey- Abby. [Within theſe 
few years, a great part of it was burnt down; but 
it is built again.] . 
Turning almoſt three miles to one ſide, I ſaw 
Somerſbam, a large Palace * lately belonging to 
the Biſhop of Ely, being given to the Church 
of Ely by Earl Brithnot in the year 991, and 
enlarg'd with new buildings by that + lewd and 
luxurious Biſhop, James Stanley, [It is now 
the poſſeſſion of Anthony Hamond, of the anci- 
ent Family of that name in Kent.] A little 


St. Ives. 


Somerſham, 
* So ſaid, 


ann, 1607, 


+ In omner 
luxum ſolutus. 


higher, ſtood the famous rich Abbey of Ramſey, : 


[{in Saxon Ramepize,)] among the ferins; where 
the rivers ſtagnate in a ſpungy kind of ground. 
The deſcription of this place, take in ſhort 
out of the private Hiſtory of the Abby. Ramſey, 


that is, the Rams Je, on the Weſt-Jide (for on Ramſey, 


all others there are nothing but impaſſable fens 
for a great way together ) is ſeparated from the firm 
ground, almoſt two Bow ſhots, by rough Quagmires. 


Mbich place formerly us'd to receive Veſſels into 


the midſt of it, up a * flow river, by gentle gales of ® Segni, 


wind; but now with great pains and coſt, theſe clay 
Quagmires are ſtopped with large quantities of wood, 
gravel, and ſtone, and footmen may paſs upon a 
firm Canſey almeſ# two miles long, but not very 
broad. It is enclos'd with Alders, which, with freſb 


green Reeds, intermix d with Bulruſhes, make a beau- 


tiful ſhew. Long before it was inhabited, it was 
all cover*d over with ſeveral ſorts of trees, but with 
wild Abbes in' abundance. But now of late, fince 
theſe woods are partly cut down ;, the land is found 
to be arable and of a fat mould, and is plentiful 
in fruit and corn; planted with gardens, rich 
in paſiures. In ſpring, the pleaſant meads ſmile on 
the ſpectators, and the whole Jie is embroider d as 


it were, with variety of flowers. Beſides all this, 


it is ſurrounded with Meres full of Eels, and with 
Pools full of all forts of fiſh and water-fowl. Of 


in appearance and plenty; and where the Jie is wi- 
der, and wood thicker, it waſhes the ſandy banks, 
and is mighty pleaſant to the bebolders. Out of its 
deep holes, they drat Pikes of wonderful bigneſs, 


which, -Ramſey- Mer is one, ſo call d from the name of Runſey- 
the Iſle, far excelling all the neighbouring waters both Mere. 


which © they call Hakeds, either with Nets of ſe- Hakeds. 


veral ſorts, or baited Hooks, or other fiſhing Inſtru- 
N wms; 


| 
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Saltry. 
Turkill the 
Dane, 


ments; and though this place is perpetually haunted| fon of Malcolm Can-mor King of Scotland, "Ip 
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by Fowlers, and always abundance is taken, yet is| and Margaret his Wife, of the Royal Family 
there ftill abundance left behind. Then he pro- | of the Saxons (ſhe being King Edmund Iron- 


ceeds to ſhew at large, how one Ailwin of the | fide's grandchild by his ſon Ed 


gar, who was 


royal family (who on account of his great autho- | firnam'd ihe Baniſbed.) David had a ſon called 
rity and favour with. the King, was ſirnamed Henry, and he another called David, who was 
Healf-Koning, i. e. Half-King,) built this Abbey, | Earl of Huntingdon : by Jabel, one of his 
upon occaſion of a Fiſher's dream; how Biſhop | daughters, Cunnington, and other large poſſeſ- 


. Ofwald enlarged it; how the Kings and others | 
increaſed its endowments, ſo that it uſually | whoſe eldeſt fon Rebert, ſirnamed the Noble, 


ſions, came by marriage to Robert Brus, from 


expended ſeven thouſand Pounds of our Money, James [the firſt,] King of Great Britain, li- f 
a year, to maintain ſixty Monks. But ſince] neally “ derived his Deſcent; and from his * Derives, C. 
it is now diſſolved and gone, [and the very | younger fon Bernard, who inherited Cunnington 


place where it ſtood, forgotten ;] perhaps ſome 


and Exton, Sir Robert Cotton Knight + derived t Derives, C. 


will think I have ſaid too much of it already; (his; a perſon, who, beſides other excellen- 
however, I will venture to add, out of the cies, || was a great Admirer and Maſter of 1s, c. 


ſame Author, the Epitaph on Ailwin's Tomb, 
becauſe it has in it ſuch an uncommon title of | tiquities from all parts; from whoſe ſin 


Honour, 


HIC REQUIESCIT AILWINVS IN. 


Learning, and * had here a Collection of An- Hach, C. 
gular 
courteſie I often received great light, in theſe 
obſcure and intricate matters. [Divers Ro- 
man Monuments brought by him from the 


CLITI REGIS EADGARI COGNA-|[ Picts-wall, do ſtill remain in a Summer-houſe 
TVS, TOTIVS ANGLIEX ALDEFR-[in the Garden here; and, in the Church, are 
MANNVS, ET HVIVS SACRI COE -|two ancient remarkable Monuments; the one 


n _ Il MIRACVLOSVS FVNDA- |[inſcribed, Imperator, Rex Franciæ, Anglo-Saxo- 
: O . 


That is, 


num, Angliæ, Scotiæ; the other, Prince ; he of 
Scotland, Lord of Cunnington ; but both without 
date.] | 


By reaſon theſe parts lie ſo low, and are Moſſes. 


Here reſts Ailwin, kinſman to the famous King | under water for ſome months, and in ſome 


lous founder of this Monaſtery. 


 Eadgar, Alderman of all England, and the miracu- | places are ſo hollow, that they ſeem to float; 


they are much infeſted with the noiſome ſmells 
of Lakes, and a thick foggy air. Here lies 


{I will add alſo, that the Abbots of Romſey | that clear Lake ſo full of fiſh, called Witleſmere, Witle/mere 


had place in Parliament; the head of their Ba- 


ſix miles long and three broad, in a mooriſh Lake. 


rony being Broughton, at ſome diſtance to the | Country; but the great profit of fiſhing, the 
South, which had annexed to it, in this Shire, |plenty of Paſtures, and the abundance of Furf 


four Knights fees.] 


for. firing, do (as the neighbours think) ſuf- 


From Ramſey to Peterborough, diſtant about ten CNY make amends for the unhealthful- 


miles, King Canute [(as is commonly ſaid) ] |nefs o 


the place. For King Canute gave orders 


rais'd a paved cauſey with great labour and Iro Turkill the Dane (whom we mentioned be- 
charge (by our Hiſtorians called Kings-delf, nigh | fore,) that every village about the fens ſhould have 
the great Lake Witileſmere,) becauſe that way | its proper Marſh ; who ſo divided the ground, that 

was well-nigh impaſſable by reaſon of brooks | the Inhabitants of each village ſhould have juſt ſo 
and ſloughs. [But what way ſoever is meant by | much of the Marſh for their own uſe, as lay right 
that name, it 1s certain, that it cannot be Ca- | againſt the farm-ground of the ſaid village. He 
nutus's road; for the name Kings-delf or Cingepozlp | alſo made an order, that no village might dig or 
in thoſe parts appears upon Record before Ca- | mow in anotber s Marſh without leave; but how- 
nutus's time; I mean, in the reign of King | ever, that the feeding ſhould be common to all, 
Edgar, who, in his Charter to the Church of | that is Horn under Horn, for the preſervation of 
Peterburrow, makes this Cunzervzls one of the | peace and quiet among them. But this by the 
bounds of his Donation. Beſides, the Saxon | way. i | 
vel will not anſwer a via conſtrata lapidibus, | When the children and ſervants of Canutus were The little 
or paved way, but ſeems rather to mark out | ſent-for from Peterborough to Ramſey, as they Hiſtory of 


to us ſome ditch drawn at firſt for the drain - paſſed this Lake, in ihe midſt of their pleaſant voy- Eh. 


ing of thoſe fenny grounds, and reducing the | age, and their ſinging and jollity, the turbulent winds, 
waters into one channel.] As this Abbey was and a tempeſtuous ſtorm, aroſe on all fides, and as 
an ornament to the Eaſtern parts of the County, it were ſurrounded them ; ſo that they were utterly 


ſo was Sawtry to the middle; a Monaſter 


y | in deſpair either of life, ſecurity, or ſuccour : but 


for Ciſtercians, founded by the ſecond Simon | ſo great was God's mercy, that they did not all be- 
de St. Lize, Earl of Huntingdon. A little way | come à prey to that devouring Element: for ſome, 
off, lies Cunnington; held (as the Lawyers | in bis compaſſion and providence, he ſaved from the The founda- 
word it) of the Honour of Huntingdon, where, | raging waves, but others, by his ſecret 18 be tion - Charter 


within a ſquare ditch, are the plain footſteps ¶ſaffered to periſb in the deep. When t 


s ſad news of Saltry. 


of an ancient Caſtle, which with Sa/try was | was brought to the King, it put him into a dreadful 
given by Canute to Turkill the Dane, who] terror and trembling ; but after he was a little 
lived among the Eaſt-Angles, and called-in | recovered, he did, by the counſel of bis Nobility and 


Sueno King of Denmark to plunder the. Nation. 
After Turkill's departure, it was poſſeſſed by 


Friends (to prevent all future miſchances from this 
mercileſs monſter, order his ſoldiers and ſervants to 


Waldeof Earl of Huntingdon, ſon to Siward | mark out a Ditch in the Marſhes between Ramſey 

Earl of Northumberland, who married Judith, | and Witleh, with their Steins and Swords, and ſet 

William the Conqueror's Niece by his half | Day-labourers to ſcour and cleanſe it; from whence, 

ſiſter on the mothet's ſide; by whoſe eldeſt | as we have it from our Predeceſſors of good credit, 
daughter it deſcended to the Royal Family of | this dirch by ſome of the neighbours was called 

Scotland. For ſhe, after her firſt huſband's | Swerdes-delf, becauſe it was marked out by ſwords ; gwerdes-delf 


deceaſe, married David Earl of Huntingdon |but ſome would bave it called Cnouts-delf, from different from 
(afterwards King of Scotland,) the younger |/hat King's name. But now they commonly Kingſdelf. 
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call it Steedi-dite; and it is the bound between 


this County and Cambridgeſhire. Th: 
Kimbolton., Vnnibantum-Caſtle, now Kimbolton, formerly 


the ſeat of the Mandevils, and after that of the 

Now of the Bobuns, Staffords, and Wingfields, is one great 
Wingfields, C. ornament to the + Weſt- 2 of this County. 
Eaſt, CO. [Sir Richard Wingfield (as Leland tells us) built 


Ms X 1. new Lodgings and Galleries upon the old foun- 


dations of this Caftle, which was double-ditched, | 


and the building of it very ſtrong. From the 

Wing fields, it paſſed by ſale to the Mountagues ; 

and Henry Earl of Mancheſter, of that name, 

very much er the Caſtle, ſparing no coſt 

that might add to its beauty; but moſt of all hath 

it been improved, or rather new- built, in a very 

beautiful manner, by Charles his Great grandſon; 

who hath been advanced by his Majeſty King 

George, to the higher and more honourable Title 

See Manche- of Duke of Mancheſter. Here is at preſent a 
feer, in Lan- pretty fair town, ſeated in a bottom; which hath 
— given the title of Baron to the ſucceſſive Earls 
of Manc beſter.] n 
©* Below this was Stonely, a ſmall Convent found- 
ed by the Bigrames. A little way from hence 
Awkenbury. ſtands Autenbury, which was given by King 
Jobn to David Earl of Huntingdon, and by 

Stephen Se- Jobn Scot his ſon to Stephen Segrave, a perſon 
—_ whom I am the more willing to mention, becauſe 
he was one of the Courtiers who have taught us, 

* Nullam po- * That no Power is powerful enough to preſerve it 
 tentiam je ſelf. With a great deal of pains he raiſed himſelf 
F to a high ſtation, with as much trouble kept it, 
Matth. Paris. and as ſuddenly loſt it. In his younger days, from 
a Clerk be was made Knight, though but of à mean 

family; in his latter days, by his induſtry and cou- 

rage be ſo enriched and advanced himſelf, that be 

was ranked among the higheſt of the Nobility, and 


Stonely. 


was made Chief Fuſtice of England, and managed al- 


moſt all the Affairs of the Nation as be pleaſed. 
At length, he wholly loſt the King's favour, 
and ended his days in a Monaſtery ; and be, who, 
. out of pride, muſt needs remove from Eccleſiaſtical to 
Secular Affairs, was forced to reaſſume his Eccleſi- 
aſtical Office and ſhaven crown, which be had for- 
merly laid afide, without ſo much as conſulting his 
Biſhop. A little way from hence, ſtands Leighton, 
where Sir Gervaſe Clifton Knight began a noble 
building, [and in the fixth year of King James 
the firſt was created Baron of this place; to 
which title his Great grand-daughter the Lady 
Katharine OBrien was reſtored. in the reign of 
King Charles the ſecond. It hath ſince been the 
poſſeſſion of the Lady Butler, daughter and heir 
to the late Richard Earl of Arran, who had. it in 
marriage with the ſole daughter of James Duke 
of Richmond, as the Duke had had it by mar- 
riage with a daughter and heir of the Lord 
Clifton. From a place near this, the Earl of 
Arran was created a Baron of this Realm, by the 
title of Lord Butler of Weſton. ] | 
Hard by lies Spaldwick, which was given to 
the Church of Lincoln by Henry the firſt, to 
make amends for his taking the Biſhoprick of 
Ely out of Lincoln-Dioceſe. 

The river Ven, at its entrance into this Shire, 
runs by Elton, the ſeat, [heretofore,] of the fa- 
mous and ancient family of the Sapcots, where 

+ was a pnvate but very beautiful Chapel, with 
curious painted windows, built by the Lady 
Elizabeth Dinbam, widow of the Baron Fitz- 
Warren, who married into this family; [but 
it hath been ruinous theſe many years; and 
the place is now the ſeat of the Probies, who 
have built here an elegant Houſe.] Somewhat 
Walms ford. higher, upon the Nen, nigh Walmsford, ſtood a 


Leighton. 


- 


Spaldwick. 


Eltan. 


+ Is, C. 
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little city, of greater antiquity than all theſe, 
called Caer Dorm and Dormeceafter by He 


of 
Huntingdon, who. ſays it was utterly ruinated be- 
fore his. time. 
brive of Antoninus, that is, ibe River-paſſage, 
for the ſame reaſon called Dornford nigh Cheſterton, 
which, beſides. the old Coins, has the manifeſt 


runs directly from hence to Huntingdon; and a 
little above Stilton, formerly Stichilton, it ap 
with a high bank, and in an old Saxon Charter 
is called Erminftreat, 


ſide with Walls, on the reſt with ram of 


parts 
earth; nigh which, they + ſome time ſince dug- + So ſaid, 
up ſeveral ſtone Coffins or, Sepulchres, in the aun. 160). 


ground of R. Bevill (deſcended from an ancient 
and noted family in this County ;) [now the joint 
Inheritance of the Hewes of Warſly in this Coun- 
ty, and the Drydens; as deſcended to them by 
the ſiſters of the laſt Sir Robert Bevile.] Some 
think that this City ſtood upon both banks of 
the river; and others are of opinion, that the 
little village Caſter on the other (ide was 
of it; and truly this opinion is ſupported by 
an ancient hiſtory, which ſays there was a place 
called Durmundcaſter by Nene, where Kinneburga 
founded a little Nunnery, firſt called Kinneburge- 
caſter, and afterwards for ſhortneſs Caſter. This 
Kinneburga, the moſt Chriſtian daughter of the 
Pagan King Penda and wiſe of Alfred King 
of the Northumbers, changed ber Sovereign Au- 
thority for Cbriſt's ſervice (to uſe the words of 
an old writer) and governed ber own Nunnery as 
a mother to thoſe holy Virgins, Which place 
about anno 1010, was levelled with the ground 
by the Danes. A little before this river leaves 
the County, it runs by an ancient ſeat called 
Bottle-bridge (for ſhortneſs, inſtead of Botolph- 
bridge,) which the Draitons and Lovers brought 
from R. Gimels to the family. of the Shirlies, 
by right of Succeſſion; [but it is again paſſed 
from them into other hands.] Adjoining to this, 
lies Over/on, corruptly called Orton; forfeited by 
Felony, and redeemed of King John by Neale 
Lovetoft, whoſe ſiſter and coheir was married to 
Hubert or Robert de Brounford, and their children 
took the name of Lovetoft. 

This County, in the decline of the Engliſh- 


Undoubtedly, this is the + Duro- Durcbrive, 
now I Dr. Gale 


chuſes Brig. 


caſterton neat 
Stamford, a 


marks of a deſtroyed City. For a Roman way better an. 
ſwering the 


Pears gtilton. 


Here, it runs through the Erming- 
middle of a ſquare fort, defended on the North - ſtreat. 


part Caſter in 
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iſtances, * 
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E 
Northamp- 
tonſhire. 
Bottle- 
bridge. 


Saxons, had Siward an Officiary Earl; for Farlsof Hun- 
then there were no hereditary Earls in Eng- tingdon. 


land, but the Governors of Provinces, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of that age, were called 
Earls, with addition of the title of the Pro- 
vince or County they governed: as this Siward, 
for the time he governed this County, was 
called Earl of Huntingdon ; but ſoon after, 
when he governed Northumberland, he was called 
Earl of Northumberland. He had a ſon called 


8 of this County, b 


Waldeof, who, under the title of Earl, had the See the Earls 
the favour of of Northamp- 


illaam the Conqueror, whoſe niece Fudith, hue. 


by a ſiſter on the mother's ſide, he had mar- 
ried. This Waldeof's eldeſt daughter (ſays Wil- 


liam Gemeticenſis) was married to Simon || de || Silvanemn- 
Senlys, or St. Liz: fhe brought him the Earldom ii. mw ult. 
of Huntingdon, and had a ſon by him, called Simon. aP. 10. 


After her huſband's deceaſe, ſhe was married to 
David brother of St. Maud Queen of England (who 
was afterwards King of Scotland) by whom ſhe 
had a ſon named Henry. Afterwards, as For- 
tune and the favour of Princes altered, this 
Dignity was enjoyed ſometimes by the Scots, 
and at other times by the Sz. Lizes ; firſt, 


* the ſon of David, then Simon St. Liz, 


Simon 
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pot Fordon. Simon the firſt's ſon; after him, Malcolm 
in Scoco-chro- King of Scotland, Earl Henry's brother; after 
wo J f. c. 3- his deceaſe, Simon St. Liz the third, who dying 
6.93) without heirs, was ſucceeded by William King 
| of Scotland, Brother of Malcolm. Thus ſays 
Ralpb de Diceto in the year 1185, who lived at 
that time: ben Earl Simon, ſon of Earl Si- 
mon, died without children, the King reſtored to 
William King of Scotland the County of Huntingdon 
Math. Paris. with its appurtenances. Then, his brother Da- 
vid had it, and his ſon Jobn Scot Earl of Cheſter, 

who died without heirs; and when Alexander 

the ſecond, who married King Henry the third's 
daughter, had enjoyed this title a little while, 

1243- and the Wars broke out, the Scots loſt this ho- 
nour, with a fair inheritance in England. A 

while after, Edward the third created Wil- 

am Clinton, Earl of Huntingdon z and Richard 

the ſecond put Guiſcard de AngolLſme in his place: 

and after his death, Jobn Holland. He was ſuc- 

ceeded by John and Henry his ſons; who were 

See Dukes of both Dukes of Exeter alſo. This is the ſame 
Exeter. Henry Duke of Exeter, whom Philip Comines (as 
he affirms) ſaw begging bare-foot in the Low- 
Countries, whilſt he reſolutely adhered to the 
Houſe of Lancaſter, though he had married Ed- 
ward the fourth's own ſiſter. Next to him, Tho- 
mas Grey, afterwards Marquiſs of Dorſet, held this 
honour a little while. It is alſo evident from 
the Records, that William Herbert Earl of Pem- 
broke, brought the Charter of Creation, ' whereby 
his father was made Earl of Pembroke, into 


Chancery to be cancelled, and that Edward the 

fourth created him Earl of Huntingdon in the 
ſeventeenth year of his reign. In the memo 

of our F fathers, Henry the eighth conferred Þ So ſaid, 
this honour upon George Lord Haſtings ; who ** * 
was ſucceeded by Francis, and he by his ſon 

Henry, a perſon truly honourable both for his 
Nobility and Piety : He dying without iſſue, 

his brother George ſucceeded him, whoſe grand- 
child by a ſon, Henry * afterwards enjoyed the * Doth en- 
ſame honour ; [and had by Elizabetb (daughter Joy, C. 
and coheir to Ferdinando Earl of Derby) Fer- 

dinando Earl of Huntingdon, father of Theo- 

philus the ſeventh Earl of this family, who 

was Captain of the Band of Gentlemen Pen- 

ſioners, Privy-Councellor to King Charles the 

ſecond, and King James the ſecond, by whom 

he was made Chief Juſtice in Eyre of all the 

Foreſts ſouth of Trent; as alſo Lieutenant of 

the Counties of Leiceſter, and Derby. To him 
ſucceeded George Lord Haſtings his ſon, who 

dying unmarried, the title deſcended to Ibeo- 


philus the preſent Earl, Son of Theophilus by a 
ſecond marriage. 


\ 


This little Shire contains 78 Patiſhes. 


* 


I bave not as yet obſerved any Plants peculiar to 
this County; the more rare being common ſo it, with 
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Eee now to vifit the Coritani, a People joining to the Iceni, but more with- 
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N » inland; taking up a very large Traft of Ground in the middle part of the 


Me, and as far as the German Ocean; viz. the Counties commonly called 
Northamptonfhire, Leiceſterſhire, Rutlandſhire, Lincolnſhire, Nottingham- 
F thire, and Derbyſhire. I ſhall forbear to meddle with the Etymoligy of the 
=? name, leſt I ſhould pretend to know what, in truth, to me is a myſtery, For, 
not withſtanding they are a Pecple ſcattered far and wide, which the Britains ex- 
AE preſs by Gur-tani, yet, fhculd I aſſert that theſe Coritani took their name 
from thence, would you not think this mere trifling ? They who are better ſkilled 


in that way, may give 4beir conjedtures with greater ſafety; whilſt I, according to my deſign, ſurvey each 
of the Counties I now mentioned, in their reſpettive order. Ts 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


= HE County of Northampton, in 
e Saxon Nopþ-apenvon-peyne, and North- 
antonſbire, commonly Northamp- 
tonſbire; is ſituate in the very mid- 
dle, and heart as it were, of — 
land; and from the South-we 
ſide, where it is broadeſt, it contracts it ſelf by 


degrees, and runs out in length to the North-Eaſt. 
On the Eaſt, lie the Counties of Bedford and Hun- 


Sheep. 

Sir Thomas 

More's Uto- 
pia. 


tingdon; on the South, thoſe of Buckingham and 
Oxford; on the Weſt, Warwickſhire ; and on the 
North, the Counties of Leicefter, and Rutland, 
and that of Lincoln; ſeparated from it by the 
rivers Avon the leſs, and the Welland. [Art the 
time of the Conqueror's Survey, it was ſome- 
thing larger, than now it is. For all the South- 
part of Rutlandſbire muſt have been taken out 


of it, becauſe in Domeſday - book we meet 


with the Towns in that Tract, under the title 
of Northamptonſhire.) Matling: ſtreet, one of the 
Roman High-ways, runs along the Weſt ſide of 
it from the Ouſe to Dowbridge : and the Nen, 
called alſo by Hiſtorians Aufona, flows gently 
through the middle and Eaſt parts of it. It is 
a Champain Country, very populous, and every 
where adorned with Noblemen and Gentlemens 
houſes ; and very full of Towns and Churches ; 
inſomuch that in ſome places there are twenty, in 
others thirty Spires or Steeples, more or leſs, in 
view at the ſame time. Its ſoil, both for tillage 


and paſture, is exceeding fertile; but it is not 


well-ſtocked with wood (unleſs at the hither and 
further end ;) [which, with its diſtance from the 
Sea, and thereby a want of Coal, makes fuel ex- 
treme dear.} But every where (like the other 
Provinces of England) it is filled, and as it were 
beſet with Sheep; which (as that Hythodæus ſaid) 
uſed to be ſo gentle, and fed with ſo little; but now, 
as it is reported, begin to be ſo ravenous and wild, 
that they d:vour men, and waſte and depopulate fields, 
houſes and towns, [It is ſo plentiful in all things 
- | 


neceſſary to life, that it doth not need, nor will 
allow, much of Manufacture; the ground abun- 
dantly maintaining and employing the Inhabitants. 


The Manufacture of Cloatbing, it is ſaid, was for- Fuller, p 279 


merly attempted with great application, and came 
to nothing; but there is, at this time, a conſider- 


able return from Northampton and other Towns, 


by the Manufacture of Stockings; and in others, 
Serges and Shalloons do now employ many hands. 


On the South-weſt ſide of this County, runs Moron, 
the river Charwell; upon which we ſee Chipping- p. 526. 


wardon, where they frequently plow-up the foun- 
dations of ancient Buildings, and often meet with 


Charwell, nv. 
Chipping- 
wardon. 


Roman Coins; and, at a little diſtance, Daneſmore Daneſmore. 


monly Dunſmore,) which we may well derive from 
the Denes, ſince our Hiſtorians give us an account 
of their Ravage and Plunder in thoſe parts. Alſo 


(for ſo it was anciently called, though now com- Ib. 541. 


a little lower, is Charlton, near which is a Camp Charlton. 


with a double Fortification, called Rainſborew ; 
the figure whereof is almoſt oval.] | 
On the South-border, where the river Ouſe, 
ſo often mentioned, has its ſpring, on a gently 
riſing ground, full of bubbling fountains, ſtands 


Ib. 540. 
Rainſborow. 


Brackley, that is, a place full of brake or fern; Brackley. 


anciently a famous ſtaple for Wool, but which 
now only boaſts how great and wealthy it once 
was, by its ruins, and by a Mayor whom it 
ſtill retains for its chief Magiſtrate. The Zou- 
ches, Lords of the place, founded a College here; 
from them it came ſucceſſively in right of mar- 
riage to the Hollands and the Lovels. But upon 
the attainder of Lovel, in Henry the ſeventh's 
time, the Stanleys, by a Grant from. the King, 
became Lords of it. 


who Þ kept it for a place of Retirement. 
for the memory of Rumbald, a young infant, 


who (as we read in his life) was a King's 
ſon ; and as ſoon as he was born in this place, 


| | ſpoke 


* 


But the College, now rui- * So ſaid, 

nous, belongs to Magdalen College in Oxford, aun. 1607. 
This + Keep, C. 
| Town was not a little famous in former ages, 
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ſpoke 1 know not What holy words, and after he 
had 11 (Chriſtian, and been bap- 
tized ; immediately expi ret. 
Not fur from Brackley, is Stene, the ſeat of 
the Crews 5 of which place Jobi Crew, for His fg. 
nal Services and Loyalty, was created Baron; by 
the title of Lord Crew of Stene.] 

From Brackley Northward; after I had gone 
fix miles: through woods and groves; I ſaw, firſt 
ul, where T. Billing 1 Chief Juſtice 
of the King's Bench) dwelt in great repate: 
from whom it deſcended hereditarily to the an- 
cient family of the Lovels 3 [and hath been ſinee 

one of the fears of the Lords Ferrers of Chart- 

J Then Wedon, and Wapenbam ; which the 

family of the Pinkneys held by Barony ; till ſuch 
time as H. de Pinkney made King Edward the 
firſt his heir. Who being an excellent Prince, 
many ill men made him their heir: whereas, ac 
cording to Tacitus, a good father makes no 
Prince, bur a bad one, his heir. From hence | 
preſently came to Tripontium, which Antoninus 
, takes notice of, but not in its right place 7. For 
I am of opinion, that it was the very place which 
we now call Torceſter ; and there want not 
„. Arguments to prove this. If Trimontinm in 
Thrace had that name from three Hills, Tritur- 
rita in Tuſcany from three Towers, and Tripolis 
from three Cities; there is no room to doubt, 
but that this Tr/pomium of ours, was fo named 
from three Bridges. And here, at this Torceſter, 
the Roman Prætorian or Military-way, which 
appears very plainly in ſeveral places between this 
and Som- Stratſord, is cut by three of the princi- 
channels which the little river divides itſelf 
into; and theſe, as well anciently as now, muſt 
have had, of neceſſity, three ſeveral Bridges over 
them. Now, if you aſk a Britain what he calls 
Three Bridges in Britiſh, he will preſently anſwer 
you, Tair ponte ; and ſome perſons of good credit, 
from whom I received ſeveral Roman coins here, 
poſitively affirm that Torcefter is its true name, 
and think it was ſo called from Towers. Never- 
theleſs, Marianus calls it Toxecefter (if the Book 
be not faulty,) in whom we read, That this 
Town was ſo fortified in the year of our Lord 
91%, that the Danes were by no means able to 
take itz and that King Edward the Elder af- 
terwards encompaſſed it with a Stone-wall; yet, 
with all my ſearch, I could find no footſteps of 
any ſuch Wall. Only there is a Mount ſtill 
remaining (they call it Beribill,) now taken up 
with private Gardens, and planted on all ſides 
with Cherry Trees. And time itſelf has ſo ruined 
the Town, that it is beholden to the ſituation, 
the name, and the ancient Coins now and then 
found here, for its reputation of antiquity. 
For now it has nothing worth the notice, but 
one only Church, large and fair; in which 
D. Sponde, formerly Rector thereof, and by 
repott a good Benefactor both to Church and 
Town, lies interred in a Tomb of curious 
workmanſhip. But at Eon Neſton, hard by, 
you have the proſpect of a beautiful Seat, be- 
longing to the family of the Farmers, Knights ; 
ſſince advanced to the dignity of Barons, in 
the perſon of Willian Farmer, Lord Lempſter; 
who much improved this Seat of his Anceſtors, 
by building here a ſtately new houſe, and 
adorning it with ſuitable Plantations and Gar- 
dens; together with many curious and ancient 
Statues. | 
Ihe river that waters Terceſter, in its courſe 


n. from hence towards the Ouſe, runs by Grafton, | be 


- an + Honour of the Kings, but formerly a ſeat 
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Line of England, the Marquiſſes of Dorſet, 
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ter 
wichbut che King Litence. Yet. after 
he advaneed the fame perſon to the Honour of 
Buron Widdevil of Rivers. With 1 (the 
[daughter of this Lord,) King Edward the four! 
privately contracted marriage, and was the fir 
of our Kings, ſmee the Conqueſt, who matried 
2 Subject, But, by that, he grew upon him- 
ſelf and her relations a world“ of trouble ; 1 


may be ſeen at large in our Hiſtories. 
laid Richard Widdevit, Lord of Rivers, Mt ) 


and De la Mote, was by Edward the fourth, Y | 

his Son-: in-law, atvanced (theſe are the yery | 
words of the Charter of Creation) to be Earl of Earls Rivers; 
Rivers, by the cintÞure of à Sword, to baus thy 7 Edw. 1. 
ame to m and bis htirs-males, with the fee of : 
twenty pounds by the hands of the Sheriff of Narth- 

amplon. And foon after, he was, with grea 
honour, conſtituted Conſtable of England (I Conſtable of 
ſpeak out of the original Patent) To occupy ad. England. 
miniſter and execute the ſaid Office, by himſelf or 


Parl.27. Al 


| 
arly ties hundred pods out of the Exchequer, | 
with full power and enthority ta take copniſance | 
and proceed in cauſes of and concerning the crime of | 
High Treaſon, or the accafion thereof : alſo ts bear, | | 
examine, and in due manner determine the cauſes and 4 
matters aforeſaid, with all and ſingular Circumſtances | 
thence ariſing, thereanto incident, or therewith con- 8 | 
ſoined, ſummarily and without noiſe, or formal Pr | 
ceſs, having only regard to the truth of the fat, 120 . 
with the King's hand, if it ſhall be thought convemen⸗ Ki 
in our behalf, without all appeal. But after he ha | | 
enjoyed theſe honours a little while, he was beat 
in the battle of Edgcote, fighting for his Sotl-in- | | 
law; and ſoon after taken and beheaded. -: 
And although this Family was extinct, and 
ended in his ſons (fn/bony Earl Rivers being be- 
headed by Richard the third, and Richard and 
his Brothers dying without iſſue;) yet from the 
daughters, there ſprang very fair and noble 
branches. For from them iſſued the *Royal 


Earls of Eſſex, Earls of Arundel, Earls of Wor- 
ceſter, Earls of Derby, and the Barons Stafford. 

[ We ſhall only obſerve further concerning Grafton, 

that it was held in capite by John de S. Mauro, 

or Seymour r, by the ſervice of Keeping one white 17 14 
Bracket of the King's, having red ears. This Ed. 3. 
Bracket ſeems to have been the ſame with the 
ancient Bracco, which ſignified thoſe lefler fort. 

of dogs, that ſcent out for game. The place 
hath given the title of Duke, to Henry Fitz- 

Roy, Baron of Sudbury, Viſcount Ipſwich, and Earl 

of Euſton ; created Duke of Grafton in the year 
1675, which honours Charles his only child en- 
Joys z together with this ancient Seat. ] : 

Behind Grafton is Sacy Foreſt, a place ſet a- Sacy Foreſt. 
part for game. More Weſtward, the Villages 
ſtand very thick; among which theſe are of 
greateſt note. Bliſworth, [heretofore,] the ſeat Bliſworth. 
of the Wakes, deſcended from the famous fa- 
mily of the Barons of Wake and Eſtoteville; Pa- Pateſhull. 
teſhull, which gave name formerly to a noted 
family; Greenes-Norton (ſo named of the Greenes, Greens. Nor- 
perſons famed in the laſt age [ſave one] for their n. 
wealth :) called before, if I miſtake not, Nor- * Inq. 44 
ton Dany, and held in Capite of the King, by the Edw. 3. 

+ Service of lifting up the right hand towards the + Another 
King, yearly on Chriſtmas-day, in what place ſever MS. puts it 
then was, in England. Wardon, a Hundred, nn 
which had its Lords deſcended from Guy de 


1.8. Of the family of Middevil, of which was that 
8. Richard, a perſon much renowned for his Va- 
Vos 4. | 


Reinbudcourt a Norman, whoſe eſtate came by 
the Foliots to Guiſcard Leddet, whoſe daughter, 
| | 6 A | Chriſtian, 


7 ww "4 * 14n u - was „ e wo 


Chriſtian, 


ſeveral Children. But Guiſcard, che jldeſt, a 


ſumed his mother's ſirname, Ladder, . Shortly af. 

> x ter, this great eſtate was divided by females be- 
Barons Lati- tween William and Jobn Latimers of Corby, bro- 
mer. _ thers. From the laſt, the Grifins in this County 


had their original; as from the firſt, the Zo | 

| timers, Barons of good antiquity” in Tork- 
ſhire. f p — . 4 > 
Higher in the Country, Northward, ariſes the 
river Auſona or Avon (for Avon in the Britiſh 

e is a general name for all rivers:)-It| 


The river is called Nen by the Inhabitants ; and paſſes | and 


New. from the Weſt ſide of this County (making: ma- 
ny reaches by the winding of its banks) in a 
manner through the midf of it, to whieh it 
is a continual bleſſing ; [and for the making of 
which navigable, an Act of Parliament was paſ- 
ſe& in the twelfth year of Queen Anne.] A 
very noble river it is; and, if I gueſs right, 
it was iſoned in old time by the Romans. 

Cterior. For when * the hither part of Britain, in the 
Emperor Claudius's time, was brought under 
the Roman Government, ſo as the Inhabitants 
thereof were termed Allies io the Romans ; 

+ Ulteriores. when the + more Remote Britains alſo made 
| vent incurſions into this Country, and car- 
ied all before them; and theſe Allies them- 
ſelves, more eaſily bearing the Government 
than the Vices of the Romans, at every turn 
conſpired with the more remote Britains : then 

P. Oftorius (ſays Tacitus) cinftos caſtris Antonam 

K aghn I would read it, if I might take that 

liberty) & Sabrinam cohibere parat. That is, if 

I underſtand that paſſage right, he, by lacing 

Forts up and down upon theſe rivers, un 

| Ulterierer. to reſtrain the | 'more Remote Britains, and 

* Provinci- o thoſe of the Province, from affiſting one an- 

als. other againſt the Romans. What river this 

ſhould be, none can tell. Lipſius, the Apollo 
of our age, hath either diſpelled this miſt, 'or | 
I am in a cloud. He points out Northampton, 


and I am of opinion that Antona has into 
Tacitus inſtead of Aufona, upon which North- 


ampton is ſeated. For the very heart or middle 
of England is counted to be near this place; 
where, out of one hill ſpring three rivers run- 
ning different ways; Cherwell to the South, 
Leame to the Weſt (which is received by an- 


+ Auſona. other + Avon, that runs into the Severn Weſt- 


ward,) and this | fvon or Nen] to the Eaſt, 
I Aufonz, Of which, theſe || two Avons do ſo croſs and 
divide England, that whoever comes out of the 
North parts of the Iſland, muſt of neceſſity 
— one of them. When therefore Oforius 
ad fortified the Severn and theſe two Avons, he 
had no cauſe to fear any danger out of Wales 
or the North parts of Britain, either to the Ro- 
mans or their Allies; who at that time had re- 
duced only the hither parts of this Iſle into the 
form of a Province, as Tacitus himſelf witneſſes 
in another place. [But, on the contrary, if the 
ſenſe of the Hiſtorian be (as a later writer has 
interpreted it) that Qſtorius blocked up the Bri- 
tains between the rivers Antona and Sabrina, it is 
impoſſible to fix it here; ſince the Avon and Se- 
vern are ſo far from joining, that they take al- 
moſt a quite contrary court, Others therefore, 
from the whole ſeries of that Action, and the 
thread of the Hiſtory, think it more probable, 
that it was that Avon which runs into the Severn; 
Mort. p. 510, as is already obſerved in Wiltfhire. Not but ſe- 
Se. veral ancient Fortifications have been obſerved 
upon the river Nen; as, at Mill- Colton, Cheſter, 
and Clifford-bill; all which appear to have been 
the work of the Romans, by the Coins, Urns, 
and other plain teſtimonies of Roman Anti- 
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= Thoſe-great.. fortifications and military fences Gildſbo- 
to be ſren at Gild/borougb and Dantrey (between rough. 
the ſprings of the two Avons, which run diffe- Dantrey. 
rent ways, and where the. only paſſage is into the 

hither part of Britain, without rivers in the way,) 

may ſeem to be ſome of the forts which Qftorius 
erected; [on ſuppoſition, that this Avon is the 

Antona of Tacitus.] That at Gild/borough is great 

and large; but this other at Dantrey is greater ; 
larger; for being four-ſquare, upon an * An inegu- 
high hill, from whence all the Country ton, p. - 
is ſeen; far and near, and having on the Eaſt-ſide 

a Mount, which they call Spelwell; it encloſes, 

within a bank caſt-up, two hundred acres or 
thereabouts. Within theſe, the Country-people 

now and then find coins of the Roman Emperors ; 

which are certain proofs of its antiquity. They 

are much miſtaken therefore, who will have it 

to be a work of the Danes, and that the Town 

under it was thence named Dantrey ; now no- 

ted for its Inns, [and- for giving the title of 

Baron to the Earl Nottingham; | whoſe father 

Sir Heneage Finch, Lord Chancellor of England, 


was created a Baron of this Realm, by the 
title of Lord Finch of - Daventry ;] and, for- 
merly, for a Houſe of Auguſt Fryers, of 
which (a it is reported) H. de Fawefly was the 
ounder. | 


[At Gildſborough, before-mentioned, is a 
fair Free- School, erected and endowed by Sir 
John Langham, ſometime Alderman of London; 
who alfo founded an Alms-houfe hard by, at 


Colteſbrook, the ſeat of the Langhams, which hath Cotteſbrook, 


of late years been much improved in buildings 
and / and in the Church whereof are 
ſeveral curious Monuments belonging to that 
family.] : 

At the head of the Avon or Nen (to make 
a ſtep backwards,) ſtands Cateſby, which gave Cateſby. 
name to an ancient family; but now of exe- 
crable memory, for a moſt cruel and horrible Gun-powder- 
plot, not to be parallelled in any age, which Plot. 
Robert Cateſby of Aby St. Leger, the diſhonour 
of his family 8 bent upon villainy 
and cruelty, and impiouſly conſpiring the de- 
ſtruftion of his Prince and Country,) contrived, 
under a ſpecious pretext of Religion. Con- 
cerning this, let all be ſilent, and let not 
this Reproach be conveyed to poſterity, which 
the . . age cannot reflect on without hor- 
ror; nay, even the dumb and inanimate Crea- 
tures ſeem to be moved, at the hainouſneſs of 
ſuch a villainous conſpiracy. [Between Cateſ- 
by and Badby, is a large Encampment, the 
Area of which is about, ten Acres. It is now 
called Arbury, or Arberry-Banks, and is one of Arberry- 
the higheſt hills in the whole Country.] Hard Banks. 
by Cateſby, is Faueſley, where the Knightleys Faweſley. 
have long dwelt, [formerly] adorned with the 
honour of Knighthood, and deſcended from 
the more ancient family of Knightley of Gnow- 
ſhall in Staffordſhire. And more Eaſtward, upon 
the Nen (whoſe channel as yet is but ſmall,) 
ſtands Wedon on the Street (i.e. by the Roman wedononthe 
way,) once the royal ſeat of Wolpher King of Street. 
the Mercians, and converted into a Monaſtery 
by his daughter Werburgb a moſt holy Virgin, 
whoſe miracles in driving away Geeſe from 
hence, ſome credulous writers have very much 
magnified. I ſhould probably injure truth, 
ſhould I not think (though I have been of a 
contrary opinion,) that it is this Z/edon which 
Antoninus in his Itinerary calls Bannavenna, Ben- Bannavenna 


| alſely Iſanna- 
navenna, Bennaventa, and once, corruptly, an- fate and 


na venta; Iſanavatia. 
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—— © naventa; notwithſtanding there do not 

main any plain footſteps of that name: ſo 

much does Time obſcure and alter all things 

For the diſtance from the ancient Stations and 

on both ſides, exactly agrees; and in 

that very name of Bannavenna, the name of the 

„ Vid. ſopr. river * Aufona [now Nen,] the head whereof is 

a 85 does Mn — meaſure. diſcover itſelf. 

Likewiſe, a Military-way directly from 

hence northward ; with a Cauley: broken and 

+ In ee worn away in many m_ + and moſt of all 

more, over · againſt Crete, a little Village, where of ne- 

oft. P. 591+ ceſſity it was joyn'd with * bridges; but elſe- 
# Not neceſ . a 

Mor- Where it appears with a high 


now re- 


| ridge as far as 
= Dowbridge near Lilborne. 
Mort. p. $27- ear Bannavenna, at Nether-Heyford, about 
5 ey- a mile from Watling-ſtreet, was diſcover'd 


in the year 1699. a noble chequer'd Pavement, 
conliſting of little Bricks or Tiles artificially 
tinged with Colours, and as ſmooth as poliſhed 
Marble; all of them ſquares, ſomewhat bigger 

common Dice. They were of four Co- 
lours, white, yellow, red, and blue, and diſpo- 

ſed with great exactneſs into various regular 

hen it was firſt uncover'd, it was 

ſo cloſe and firm, as to bear ing upon it, 

like a ſtone-floor;z but when. it had lain a while 

expoſed to the night-dews, -the Cement became 


relaxed, and the Squares eaſily ſeparable. B 
the foundations which ig- up, and the 
thin and pale Greenſword 

from the reſt of the meadow, it appears that 


here hath been a large building; as there hath 

Caflledikes. been alſo at Caſtledikes, not far off; but this 

Mort. p. 543. laſt is thought to have been the work of the 
Saxons, rather than of the Romans.] 

A little more northward, I ſaw Aliborp, the 

[noble and beautiful] ſeat of the famous fa- 


mily of the Spencers Knights, allied to. very 


many families of great worth and honour z of] to have been all of ſtone) + was in its buildings t Is, C. 


which, Sir Robert Spencer, the fifth Knight in 

a continu'd ſucceſſion, an eminent Encourager 
of virtue and learning, was by King James 

the firſt] advanced to the title and honour of 
aron Spencer of Wormleighton ; [ſince which, 
they have been rais'd to the title of Earls of 
Sunderland, and have been employ'd in ſome 
of the higheſt Offices in the State; the pre- 
ſent Earl, a perſon of great learning, honour, 
and abilities, having been one of the Principal 
Secretaries of State, in the reigns - of Queen 
Anne and King George, and after that, ſuc- 
ceſſively, Preſident of his Majeſty's moſt Ho- 
nourable Privy Council, and Groom of the 
Stole. This ancient ſeat was rebuilt, with 
great Improvement, by Robert the late Earl; 
and is particulaily noted for a magnificent 
Gallery, furniſh'd with a large Collection of 
curious Paintings, by the beſt hands.]J Hard 
by Althorp, Holdenby-bouſe made a noble ap- 
pearance; a ſtately and truly magnificent piece 
of building, erected by Sir Chriſtopher Hatton 
(Privy-Counſellor to Queen Elizabeth, Lord 
Chancellor of England, and Knight of the Gar- 
ter) upon the lands and inheritance of his 
great grandmother, heir of the ancient family 
of the Holdenbies; for the greateſt and laſt mo 
nument of his youth, as himſelf afterwards 
was wont to call it. A perſon to ſay nothing 
of him but what he truly * deſerv'd, eminent 
for his piety towards God, his fidelity to his 
Country, his untainted integrity, and unparal- 
lel'd charity: One alſo (which is not the leaſt 
part of his character) who was always ready 
to ſupport and encourage Learning. Thus, as 
He died, he liv'd piouſly, ſo he dy'd piouſly, in Chriſt : 
an. 1591. and the monument which the Learned in their 

i ; 
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Holdenby- 
houſe. 
t Makes, C. 
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mare lluſtrious than that moſt noble and ſplen - 


coming ſo. worthy 
| erected; at great 


y | Hamean (as well as they do Southampton,) and 


different · the Conqueſt, and then write it expreſsly Nops- 


writings have rais'd to him, ſhall render him 


did Tomb 7 in St. Paul's Church, London; be- + Hit. of st. 
and eminent a perſon, and Paul's, p. 83. 
» to his memory, by 
night, his adopted ſon. - 
Ln this once ſtately Fabrick (made more 
wn, ſince its founder's time, by the fre- 
quent mention of it in our Hiſtories, as the 
place of confinement to that virtuous and reli- 
gious Prince King Charles the firſt) is now fo 
ruinous (as a very little of it excepted) that there 
is ſcarce one ſtone upon another.] 
Beneath theſe places, the Auſena, or Nen, 
glides forward with a gentle ſmall ſtream, and 
is ſoon after encreas'd by a little river from the 
north; where, at their very meeting, the Town, 
call'd from the river, Nortbafandon, and by 
contraction Northampton, is ſo ſeated, that on Northamp- 
the weſt-ſide it is water'd with this river, and ton. 
on the ſouth-ſide with the other. Which I was 
of late too eaſily induc'd to believe the an- 
cient Bannaventa : but I err'd in my conjecture, 
and my confeſſion muſt atone for it. As for 
the name, it may ſeem [at firſt ſight] to have 
had it from the ſituation upon the north-ſide © 
of the Aufona. [But againſt this, it is alledg'd, 
that the ancient Saxon-Annals call it ſimply 


Sir William Hatton, 


never uſe our preſent name till ſome time after 


Hamran and NopSamrun, and never Non$apanvun, So 
that it ſeems not to have ever had any rela- 
tion to the river upon which it ſtands 3 but 
being at firſt call'd Hamiun (as numbers of 
other towns were, and ſtill are,) had proba- 
bly the initial Nops put to it, when it and 
Southampton (call'd alſo Hamwn) grew to be con- 
ſiderable.] The Town it ſelf (which » ſeem'd * Seems, C. 


very neat and elegant; in compaſs, indifferent 

large, [ (|| containing ſeven Pariſh-Churches, | Leland. 

beſides two in the Suburbs, )] and wall'd about: Itin. Ms. 

from which walls there + was a noble proſpect eve- + Is, C. 

ry way into a ſpacious champain Country. [It 

had flouriſh'd and encreas'd for many to- 

gether, when, in ours, a moſt — 4 fire 

laid it intirely in aſhes. But the liberal con- 

tributions of the Kingdom rais'd it up again 

with much greater beauty; ſo that now it is 

one-of the moſt neat and complete towns in 

the Kingdom. It has in it four Churches : the 

great Church, as alſo the Seſſions houſe, are 

very beautiful buildings; and they have two 

Hoſpitals, with a Charity-School endowed, for the 

inſtruction. of poor Children. The principal 

manufacture is that of Shoes, for which the place 

is famed; and, next to that, is their manufac- 

ture of Stockings.] On the weſt-ſide it had an old 

Caſtle, to which the very Antiquity of it add- 

ed a beauty; it was built by Simon de Sanfo ichs. 

Licio, commonly call'd Senliz, the firſt Earl of Regiſter of 

Northampton of that name; who joyned like- St. Andrews. 

wiſe to it a beautiful Church dedicated to St. 

Andrew, for his own burying place, and, as 

it is reported, rebuilt the town ; [but the Ca- 

ſtle is now diſmantled, Simon the younger, 

his ſon, did alſo without the town found“ De * D. Pratis. 

la Pree, a Nunnery. It ſeems to have made 

no figure during 'the Saxon Heptarchy, nor have 

our Writers made any mention of it in all 

thoſe depredations of the Danes; unleſs it was, 

when Sueno the Dane ravag'd, all over England, 

with that barbarous fury and outrage. For 

then, as Henry of Huntingdon reports, it was 

ſet on fire, and burnt to the ground. In the 

reign of St. Edward, there were in this City, 
as 
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ag We in Domeſday, d | Burgeſjes in Ibe ly . rom ef 
King's Domain, b 1 ,of theſe, North-Weſt runs into , coming den by LH. Harington. 
in bg William firſt's time, four tecu l rington, a ſrat of tlie Eurd Diferr ; and Bf Rs, Ruhen. 
- waſte, and forty ſeven remained. Over and aboue f den and Newton, 5 belonging [hetetöfore t6 Neuton. 
theſe, the Trizbams, [but ards Kim, becariie the f Now, C. 
ſcat: of the Lord Cullen 3]. then by Gedanpton, Geddingian, 
orm where was a Caſtle of the Rings; and here yet | 
by des remains 2. Croſo erected in hofiout ef Queen 
and ſlaughters with which Eleanor, King Edward the firſt's Cohſort; and 
and. infeſted the whole Kingdom by Boaghton, belonging to the kriight)y family of Poughtnn, 
maliciouſl bent againſt King Jobn de, $rivere |the Montagurss [advance | by King” Jaties 
d particular Ends, did yet fo: eloak them the firſt, to the title of Lords Montague of 
with pretences of Religion and the publick bon ; by Wilklam and Queer? Mary, 
that they termed themſelves, The Arm | to the dignity of Viſcount Monthermer and Eatt 
of God and of Holy Church y at which time, they of Mountage ; and by Queen Anne, to that 
| military work was made, call'd Hans- | of Duke of M in the Je of Ralpb 
bl For ir held not oaty with like Gucreſs, | rot (longs fine deceas'd 3 which "Hendurs, 
againft Henry the third their lawful King, as | together with his Eſtate, are erjoy'd at pre- 
it did againſt thoſe Rebels. For when the | ſeit by Joby; his only ſarviving ſom. Here is 
ons, now inur'd to ſedition, n a Re- a very magnificent Hall, 6ut of which is 2 
bellion againſt him in this place, de made a proſpect of a ſpacious and beautifuf Garden; 
rk in the wall, and ſoon won it by aſſault, | wherein. are ſeveral © Fountains, with 4 Canal 
Aſter this, as alfo before, the Kings now and e than half a mile in length, and u curious 
then held their Parliaments in this town, upon Caſcade below a gloomy wilderneſs. Within 
account of the convenience of its ſituation, in the Demeſnes of Bowghron, ® is a ſpring Which * Full Won. 
the very heart of England: and in the year of | incruftateth wood, or any thing that falls into P. 280. 
' Chriſt 1460, a lamentable battel was faught | it, with a ſtony ſubſtance. There was pre- 
here; wherein, amidſt thoſe terrible ſeditions ſerv'd in Sidury College in Cambridge, a ſkult 
and diſtractions, after the ſlaughter of many brought. from thence, all over ſtone both with- . 
of the Nobility, Richard Neuill Earl of War- in and without; which was . ſent for o King 
wick took that moſt unfottubate Prince King | Charles the firft; but was rettirn'd to Col- 
Henry the fixth, then a ſecond. time made lege.) F \ * 
Priſoner, and a very lamentable Spectas the river runs hy Kettering, a well. Kettering, 
cle. ¶ About the latter end of Henry the traded market town [wherein, at this time, . — 
third, + it was made choice of by ſome ſcho- no leſs than one thouſand eight hündred hands PL 
lars of the Univerſity of Cambridge, for a r- are ſaid to be employ'd in the manufacture of 
tirement, occaſion'd by the quartels that "were | Serges and Shatldens :] near Which ſtands Rox- 
then on foot. Here, they met "With many Or- well, a noted Horſe fait ; [and at fome diſtance, 
ford-men, who had come away upon | the. like | Naſeby, etninent of late years for the bloody Naſeby. 
occaſion; and fo, for a while (with the King's | battel fought there in the year 164g. between 
leave) proſecuted their Studies together With his Majeſty King Charles the firſt, and the 
them: by which means, it had the face of an f Parliament-Army. There are now no flgtis of 
Uni It is poſſible, that the place in this | a fight remaining, except ſome few holes, 
town which. was called the College, was a re- | which were the buryihg places of the dead men 
main of their preſence here. But aſter three | and horſes. This town is fail by fome to 
ears continuance (as appears by the King's | ſtand upon the higheſt ground in England.] 
1 it was diſſolv'd, and expreſs orders | Next, by Burton, the Barony likewiſe (if I miſ- Burton. 
given, that for the future no one ſh ſtudy take not the . of Alan de Dinant, (for 
there, as in an Univerſity; becauſe (as the | King Henry the firſt gave him a Bafony of that 


ſaid Letters intimate) it was a manifeſt damage name in this County, for killing the French 
and inconvenienee to the ancient Univerſity of | King's Champion in ſingle Combat, at Gizors ;) 
Oxford.] To conelude, the longitude of Nor- and by Harrotden, the Lord whereof * Nichslas * Faron 
thampton (as our Mathematicians make it) is 22 | YVanlx, Governor of Guikes in Picardy, was created = 
| degr. 29 min. and the latitude 52 degr. 13 min. | a Baron by King Henry the eighth. 7 
Mort. p. 537. About a mile ſouth of Northampton, is a mi- Hence the Aven 6f Nen keeps its courſe 
litary Work call'd Hunſdurrow; the area of which | to Higham, a town formerly belohging to the 
is About an acre of ground, and the figure not | Ferrers, from whom it took the name of Hig- Higham- 
quite circular, but rather oval. It is thought | 5am-Ferrers ; whe had alſo -their Caſtle here, "<<": 
to have been a Surnmer-Camp of the Danes, by | the ruins whereof are yet to be ſeth hear the 
which they might awe the adjoyning Country, | Church. But the chief ornament of this place 
and from whence they might ſally out for forrage | was Henry Chicheley Atchbiſhop of Canterbury, Founder of 
and plunder. } who foutided here a beautiful College for Se- Al-loub in 
From Northampton, the Nen haſtens Ito the cular Clerks, and Prebendaries; as likewiſe an — 
two Billings; in the greater of which is a very. Hoſpital for the Poor. Thence it runs by ker. 
delightful Grove, with a pleaſant Seat of the | Addington, aneiently belonging to the Verts; agginoton. 
0 riens Earls of Thomond in Ireland: and | and y Torpſton commonly call'd Thrapfton 3 Thrapltoa- 
Caſtle-Aſhby, then y CofHe- Abby, where Henry Lord Comp- and its oppoſite Drayton, the ſeat, in the laſt Drayton. 
ton built a very fine Houſe; [whoſe deſcen- | age 1 one,] of H. Green, but afterwards, by 
dants, being advanced to the honour of Earls his daughter, of John and Edward Stafford Earls 
of Northampton; have ftill their principal Re- of Wiltſhire; and after that, of the Lord Mor- 
ſidence at this place z and have particularly im- daun; to whom it deſcended hereditarily 
rov'd it by a noble Chaſe. ear which, is | from the Greens, Gentlemen of great reputa- 
Yardley. Turdley Haſtings, ſo ſirnam'd of the Haftings once | tion in this C6ufity. Thence, it runs almoſt * 
Earls öf Pembroke, to whom it belong'd [and | round a pretty little town, which takes its 
at a little diſtance from the river, Eaſton Max- | name from it; Oundale they call it, corruptly Oundale. 
. du, the ſeat of the Lord Viſcount Longurvil, for Avondale, where nothing is to be ſeen be- 
2 and now Earl of Suſſex.] Next, the Nen goes | ſides a heat Church, a Free ſchool for the edu- 
| ro bo- © Willingborow, a market-town, call'd ancient- | cation of youth, and an Alms-houſe founded 
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{ Potentium. 
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dy Sir William 
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ighbourhood of this, ſtands 
| e, repair'd and adorn'd 
with new buildings by the worthy Sir Edward 
Montacute Knight, of the ancient. family of the 
Montacutes, as appears by his Coat of Arms. 
It formerly belong'd to Berengarius le Moigne, 
that is, Monk, and not, as ſome think, to that 
Berengarius of Tours, whoſe opinion concerning 
the Euchariſt was formerly condemn'd in a Sy- 
nod held by the Biſhop of Rome. After this, 
it ſalutes Fotheringhay-Caftle, environ'd on every 
fide with very pleaſant Meadows, which in 
ry the third's time (when the Strong-holds 
encourag'd the Nobility to revolt) was ſurpris'd 
by William Earl of Albemarle, who laid waſte 
all the Country round, as Matthew Paris in- 
forms us. At which. time it ſeems to have 
belong'd to the Earls of Huntingdon. A good 
while after, King Edward the third aflign'd 


it T as it were for an Inheritance or Apennage | 
(as they call it) to his ſon Edmund of Langley 


Duke of York; who rebuilt the Caſtle, and 
made the higheſt Fortification or Keep thereof, 
in form of a Horſe-Fetter, which was the De- 
vice of the family of Zort. His fon Edward, 
Duke of York, in the ſecond year of Henry 
the fifth, 1415. (as appears by an Inſcription 
in barbarous verſe,) tounded here a very fine 
Collegiate Church, wherein himſelf, who was 
ſlain at the Battel of Agincourt, as alſo Richard 
Duke of York his Brother's ſon, who loſt his 
life at Wakefield, and his wife Cicely Nevil, had 
all magnificent monuments ; which were thrown 
down and ruin'd, together with the upper part 
[or Chancel] of the Church. But Queen Eli- 
zabeth commanded two monuments to be ſet 
up in memory of them, in the lower end of 
the Church now ſtanding ; which nevertheleſs 
(ſuch was their narrowneſs who had the charge 
of the work) are look'd upon as very mean, 
for ſuch great Princes; deſcended from Kings, 
and from whom the Kings of England are 
deſcended. The ſaid Gcey ſaw too plainly, 
in the compaſs of a few years, what paſtime 
* envious and unconſtant Fortune (if I may 
ſo ſay) makes herſelf, with the miſeries + of 
the mighty. For ſhe ſaw her huſband Richard 
(even then when he thought himſelf ſure of 
he kingdom,) and her fon the Earl of Rut- 
Jand, ſlain together in a bloody battle; and 
ſome few years after, ſhe ſaw her eldeſt ſon 
Edward the fourth advanced to the Crown, 
and taken away by an untimely death; hav- 
ing before made away his brother, George 
Duke of Clarence. After this, ſhe ſaw her 


other ſon Richard forcing his way to the 


Crown, by the lamentable murder of his ne- 
hews, and ſlander of her, his own mother 
for he charg'd her openly with incontinency ;) 
then ſhe ſaw him 
and ſoon after ſlain in battle. Theſe her mi- 
ſeries were ſo chain'd together alſo, that every 
day of her life was more doleful than other, 
As for that, which in this place befel another 
mighty Princeſs, Mary Queen of Scots, I had 
much rather it ſhould be buried in oblivion, 
than remember'd. Let it be for ever forgot- 
ten, if poſſible; if not, let it however be 
wrapped up in ſilence. Under the beſt of Princes, 
ſome there will be who being once arm'd with 
authority, know how to ſet a fair face of 
Conſcience and religion upon their own pri- 
vate deſigns: and ſome again, who ſincerely 
and heartily conſult the good of Religion, and 
their Prince's ſecurity, 4nd (which is the 
higheſt law) the publick ſafety. Neither can 
it be deny'd, but that even the beſt Princes 


Vol. I. 


Laxton ſometime Lord Mayor of 


poſſeſs'd of the kingdom, 


are ſometimes violently hurried away, as good 
Pilots, with Tempefts; whither they would 
ndt. But what they do as crown'd Heads, we 
_ leave to God, who only hath power over 

ings. 6 

The Avon or Nen, touching upon the edge 
of Huntingdonſhirez and running under a beau. 
tiful Bridge at Walmesford, paſſes by * Duro- Durobrive. 
brive, a very ancient City, call'd in Saxon * At Brig- 


Dormanceſter, "as I ſaid before; which took Tae 
up a great deal of ground on each ſide the Gale, p 97. 
river in both Counties. For the little village 
Caſter, which ſtands a mile from the river, 
ſeems to have been part of it, by the inlaid 
chequer'd pavements found there; though we 


read this more modern Inſcription upon their 
Church wall: | 


XV. KL. MAII DEDICATIO H- 
IVS ECCLESIZ MCXXI111. 


be fifteenth of the Kalends of May, in the year 
one thouſand one hundred twenty four, was the dedi- 
cation of this Church, 


And doubtleſs it was a place of more than or- 
dinary note; for in the adjoyning fields (which, 
inſtead- of Dormanton, they call + Normanton- + Now, Nots 
fields,) ſuch quantities of Roman coins are mangate. 
thrown-up, that one would think they had 
been ſown there: and two high-ways, the 
Cauſeys whereof are ſtill to be ſeen, went 
from hence ; the one call'd Forty-foot-way, from 
its being forty foot broad, to Stanford: the 
other, Long-ditch, and High-ſtreet, by Lollbam- Lollham- 
bridges (bridges certainly of great antiquity, bridges. 
whereof eleven Arches are ſtill to be ſeen, 
though ruinous with age) through Weſt-deping, 
into Lincolnſhire. [In the fields of Caſtor, is a 
way; which among the common people goes 
by the name of my Lady Conyburrow's way, Conybur- 
corruptly. for Kyneburga's way, who (as we have 79W-Vay- 
obſerv'd + before) was wife to Alfred, King of + In Hun- 
the Northumbrians, and preſided here in her tongdonſhire. 
own Nunnery. It ſeems to have begun about 
Water-Newton on the other fide of the river, 
and (if we may judge of the whole by a part) 
to have been paved with a ſort of cubical bricks . 
or tiles. ] : 

Between Forty-foot-way, and Long-ditch, 
near the parting, ſtands Upton, upon a riſing- Upton. 
ground, whence it took the name ; where Sir 
Robert Wingfield, Knight, deſcended from the 
ancient and famous family of the Ving fields, 
which has produc'd abundance . of renown'd | 
Knights, T bad a very fine houſe, with moſt + Hath, C. 
pleaſant walks; [which, being transfer'd to | 
Thomas Dove, Biſhop of Peterborow, did there- 
upon become the fat of his name and family.] 
From Durobriv# or Dormancbeſter, the river Avon, 
or Nen, paſſes on to Peterborough, a little city Pererbo- 
ſeated in the corner of this County, where rough. 
Writers tell us there was a gulph in the river, 
of a prodigious depth, call'd Medes-well, and a 
town hard by it, nam'd from thence Medes-well- 
hamſted, and Medes-hamſted. This (as Robert de 
Swapham informs us) was built in a very con- 
venient place, having on one fide a Mere and excellent 
waters; on the other, many woods, meadows, and pa- 
ſures, every way beautiful to the eye; and acceſſi- 
ble by land on the Eaſt-fide only. On the South- 
fide of the Burrough, runs the river Nen. In the 
middle of this river, there is a place like a whirl- 
Pool; ſo deep and cold; that in Summer no * ſwimmer * This is 
can go to the bottom, and yet it is never frozen in a con” 
winter. For there is a ſpring continually bubbling-up 207 dene. 
with water. The place was in ancient times call d 
Medes-well ; till Wolpher, King of the Mercians, 
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6363 bo 
d there dedicate a Monajtery 10 St. Peter. And 
becauſe the place was mooriſh, he Jaid ihe foun- 


. dation (as the ſame Robert affirms) with ftones | 


4 a vaſt bigneſs, ſuch, as eigbt yoke of Oxen could 
1 ardly dra one of tbem; which 1 m ſelf ſaw, 
4 when the Monaſtery was daſtrey d. terwards, 
| it began to be call'd Peterberow, and Burgh, 
and was a very famous Monaſtery, I can- 
not. but think it worth while to give you 

an account of its original and firſt build- 
ing, abri for the moſt part] out of this 
Robert de Swapbam, a Writer of good antiquity. 
Peada, the fon of Penda, the firſt Chriſtian 
King of the Mercians, did, in the year of our 
Lond 656, for the propagation of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, lay the foundation of a Mona- 
' Rtery at Medes-homſted, in the county of the 

Girvians ; which he lived not to finiſh, being 

made away by the wicked contrivances of his 

wife. To Peada, ſucceeded his brother Wol- 

Pber, a bitter enemy to the Chriſtian Religion; 

who the n moſt inhumanly murder'd his 

own fons, Wolpbald and Ryfin, for their having 

embrac'd it. But he himſelf, ſome few years 

after, turn'd Chriſtian; and, to expiate his 

former impieties by ſome good work, he car- 

ry'd on the Monaſtery which his brother had 

n; and, with the help of his brother &7bel- 

red and his ſiſters Kineburg and Kineſwith, fi- 

niſh'd it in the year 633, and dedicated it to 

St. Peter (whence it came to be call'd Peter 

borow ;) endowing it with large revenues, and 

making Sextulph (a man of great piety, who 

8 advis'd him to this work,) firſt Ab- 

reof. This Monaſtery flouriſh'd from 

thenceforth, with the reputation of great ſan- 

ctity, for about two hundred and fourteen 

ears; till thoſe dreadful times came, when the 

anes waſted all before them. Then were the 

- Monks maſſacred, and the Monaſtery quite de- 

| ſtroy'd which lay bury'd in its ruins for a 
| [In which times alſo, 


hundred and nine years. 


9 when the Danes had burnt the Monaſtery of | bridge, Wittles-mere, Ramſcy-mere, and Salters- 


Croyland, the Abbot and Monks thereof fled 
bither for protection, and being overtaken, 
were cruelly. murder'd in a back-court of this 
Monaſtery, call'd thereupon the Monks-Church- 
yard. In memory whereof, a Tomb-ſtone, 
-with the portraitures of the Abbot and his 
Monks, were ſet over their common Grave, 
which is to be ſeen here at this day.] At 
laſt, about the year 960, Ethelwold Biſhop of 


Wincheſter, a perſon wholly bent upon the 
Eſtabliſhment of Monkery, n to rebuild 
| the Monaſtery, having the helping-hand of 


King Edgar, and of Adulph the King's Chan- 
cellor, who, by way of atonement for his own 
and his wife's having over-laid a little infant 
their any on, ſpent his whole eſtate in re- 
edifying this Monaſtery, and, bidding adieu to 
the world, became the firſt Abbot after its 
reſtoration. From that time, it grew exceed- 
ingly in revenues and privileges; only, in the 
reign of William the Norman, Herward an 
Engliſh Out-law made an excurſion from the 


Idle of Ey, and plunder'd it; againſt whom, 
Mont- Abbot Tureld erected the Fort call'd Mont 
Turold. Turold. Yet was it ſtill accounted very rich, 
I so ſaid, till within the memory of + our fathers ; when 
ann. 1607. King Henry the eighth thruſt out the Monks 


every-where (upon pretence that they were de- 
generated from the ſtriftneſs of thoſe holy men, 
the ancient Monks, and had rietouſly waſted 
the goods of the Church, which were the pa- 
| trimony of the poor ;) and erected a Biſhop- 
rick here, aſſigning this County and Rutland- 
ſhire for its Dioceſe ; together with a Deanery, 
and Prebends. So that, of a Monaſtery it 


A 


? x 


became a Cathedral Church , the ſtructute 
whereof is exceecling beautiful and the mere 
ſo, for its great antiquity : its Front is noble 
and majeſtick, and its Cloiſters large; in the 
Glaſs windows whereof is repreſented the hi- 
ſtory of Molnber the founder, with the ſucceſ- 
fon of the Abbots. St. Mary's Chapel is a 
large building, and full of curious workman- 
ſhip : and the Choir is very beautiful ;. where - 
in two * as unfortunate as any two 
could be, Catharine of Spain, and Mary Queen 
of Scots, lye inter'd ; finding reſt here from 
their labour, ſorrow and miſeries. [This place 
hath afforded the title of Earl, to Jeb Lord 
Mordant, created Mar. 9. 3 Car. 1; who, in the 
year 1643, was ſuccceeded in that Honour by 
Henry Lord Mordant his fon; and he dying 
without iſſue- male, this Honour deſcended to 
Charles the preſent Earl, fon of Jobs Lord 
Mourdaunt of Rygate and Viſcount Avelon, 
who was ſecond ſon to John, the firſt Earl of 
this family.] | 1 5 
Beneath Peterborrow, the Nen, by this time The Fenns, 
remov'd ſome five and forty miles from its 
head, and carrying along with it all the little 
rivers and land- floods; divides it ſelf into ſe- 
veral branches. And, finding no certain courſe, 
ſpreads its waters all over the plains +, and o- + Th mf 
verflows them far and near in the winter, nay, _ 
and ſometimes for the greater part of the year; ew. are now 
ſo that it ſeems to be a vaſt level Ocean, with cured, by 
here and there an Ifland appearing above the 2raiv4g: nl 
ſurface of the waters. The cauſe of which, . 
the neighbouring people affirm to be this; that 
of the three channels, in which ſuch a vaſt deal of 
waters did uſe to be convey'd, the firſt, which 
went to the Ocean by Thorney- Abbey, and thence 
aſunder by Clews-croſs and Crew-land; and the 
ſecond, which went by the Cut made by Morton 
Biſhop of Ely, call'd the New'Leame, and then 
by M iſbich; have a long time been negletted : 
and, that the third, which runs by Forſey- 


— 


1 


load, is not able to receive ſo much water; ſo 
that it breaks out more plentifully into the ad- 
joyning Flats. And the Country complains of 
the injury done them, as well by thoſe who 
have neglected to keep open and clear the cha- 
nels, as by others who have diverted the water 
to their private uſes : and, with the Reatines in 
Tacitus, they ſay, That Nature hath provi- 
ded excellently for the: convenience of mankind, in 
giving all rivers their mouths and their ccurſes; and 
their endings, as well as their ſprings. But of this 
enough, if not too much. L 

In this place, the County is narroweſt ; for 
between the Nen and the river Welland (one of 
the boundaries on the the North-ſide,) it is fcarce 
five miles over. Upon the Welland (which 
Ethelwerd an ancient Writer calls Weolcd, 
[ the Saxon Annals fechoe, and Florence 
of Worceſter bechae; and for the making 
of which navigable, an Act paſſed in the 
13th year of Queen Elizabeth,] ſtands, near 
its ſpring, [Sibertofte, which manour Nicholas Sibertofte. 
de Archer, in the time of Edward the firft, | 
held by the Service of carrying the King's 2 Edw. 1. 
bow, through all the forreſts in England; and] 
Braibrooke-Caſtle, built by Robert May, ali:s Braibrocke. 
de Braibrok, a great favourite of Kirg John; . 
whoſe ſon Henry, having married Chriſtizna ** 
Ledet, heireſs to a great eſtate, his eldeſt ſon * 
took the ſirname of Ledet. From one of whoſe 
grand daughters by his ſon ( as I faid before ) 
it came to the Latimers, and from them to 
the Griffns, [but have removed their feat to 
Dingley; where have been found an ancient Mort.” _ *» 
Bead and a Coin of Cunobeline ] Hard by 

| ; ; . Braibrook, 
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Braibrook, among the woods, I ſaw ſome few | 
remains of a Monaſtery, called anciently De 
Diviſis, now Pi well, founded by. William Butte- 
villein for Ciſtercian Monks, in the reign of 
Henry the ſecond. From thence we have a 
ſight of Rockingham, a Caſtle formerly belong - 
ing to the Earls of Albemarle, and built by 
William the Conqueror; at which time it was a 
Waſte, as we find in Domeſday book. It was for 
tified by him with rampires, bulwarks, and a 
double range of battlements, and is ſeated upon 
an Hill in a woody foreſt, named from thence 
Roc king bam. Foreſt. [From this place, which is 
the ſeat of the /YVar/ens, Sir Lewis Watſon was, 
in the reign of King Charles the firſt, created a 
Baron of this Realm, by the title of Lord Rock- 
ingbam of Rockingbam-Caſtle, In whoſe poſterity 
this Eſtate doth ſtill remain ;. and the preſent poſ- 

ſeſſor hath been advanced to the more honourable 
Title of Earl of Rockingham. Not far from 


Linton. whence, is L1xlon, wherein were Lands held by 
1d. 2 Ed. 2. the Service of hunting in all the King's foreſts 
* Hen. 4. and parks throughout Oxfordſhire, Buckingham- 
ſhire, Huntingdonſhire, and this County, to de- 
ſtroy the vermin in each: As the manour of 
pighteſley. Pig bteſiey, was alſo held upon condition 10 find 


dogs for the deſtruction of wolves, foxes, &c.] 
Heringworth. Next, the Melland runs by Heringworth, the ſeat, 
* De Cante- formerly of the * Cantlows, and Þ afterwards of 

the Lords Zouch, who derived their original from 
Eudo a younger ſon of Alan de la Zouch of Aſhby, 

and grew up to an honourable ſamily of Barons 
bein a enobled by matches with one of 
the heirs of Cant/ow, and alſo with another of 
Baron + Seymour; who likewiſe derived his pe- 
digree from the heir of the Lord Zouch of 
Afhby, and from the Love!s Lords of Caſtle-Cary 
in Somerſetſhire. [It has been ſince fold to a 
Gentleman who has a fair ſeat at Bullick hard 
by. Only, where the great Houſe formerly 


at. 


—ü— 


zabeth, for his virtue, wiſdom, piety, and 5 
vour to learning and learned men (ſhown by 
his founding Emanue!-College in Cambridge) hath 
deſerved to be regiſter'd among the beſt men of 
his Age. { This, by marriage, became, ſince the 
poſſeſſion of the Earls of Weſtmoreland.] In the 
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neighbourhood, ſtands - Thernbaugh, belonging Thornhaugli. 3 


formerly to the family of || Semarc, and + after» | De Sand! 
wards to the honourable William Rnfſel fon of Medardo. 
Francis Earl of Bedford, deſcended of the ſame ? Now! Ce 
family [of Semarc;] whom K. James [the 1ſt,] 
for his virtues, and his faithful ſervices in Ireland 
while he was Lord Deputy there, advanced to 
the dignity of Baron Ruſſe! of Ibornbaug b; [and 
whoſe deſcendants are fince advanced to the more 
honourable titles of Marquiſs of Taviſtock and 
Duke of Bedford.] Neither is the little Town of 
Welledon to be paſſed by, conſidering that ancient- 
ly it was accounted a Barony z which Maud daugh- 
ter and heir of Geoffrey de Ridell (who was 
drowned with King Henry the firſt's ſon; (de- 
ſcended to Richard Baſſet ſon of Ralph Baſſtt 
Chief Juſtice of England; in whoſe race it con- 
tinued till Henry the 4's time, when (the iffue- 
male failing) it came by females to the Kneverts 
and Aleſburres. | 


From Heringworth, the Welland goes to Colll- Colliveſion; 
weſton, where the Lady Margaret, Counteſs of | 
Richmond, King Henry the ſeventh's mother, 
built a ſplendid and beautiful houſe. Beneath 
Colliweſton, the neighbouring Inhabitants d 
great ſtore of lates, for building. From hetice; $lates for co⸗ 
Wittering-beath, a plain, runs out a long way to vering Hous 
the Eaſt; upon which. the Inhabitants tell you -—— 
the Danes received a memorable Defeat. And 282 
now, Welland arrives at Burg hey, a moſt beauti- , bley 
ful ſeat, from which that moſt wife and honbut- OI 
able Counſellor Sir William Cecil, Lord High 


Treaſurer of England, the great ſuppprt of this 


: — 


Baſſets of 
Welledon, 


ſtood, there was a Chapel in which the family 
of the Zouches were buried; and that, with the 
monuments therein, was reſerved for the ſaid fa- 
mily.] 


Kirby. Here alſo in this Foreſt, I ſaw [ Kirby, the 


ſeat of the Hattons, from which, Sir Chriftepber | 


Hatton, in the reign of King Charles the firſt, 
was created a Baron, by the title of Lord Hat- 
ton of Kirby ; whoſe ſon of the ſame name was 
advanced by King Charles the ſecond to the 
more honourable title of Viſcount Jalton ; 
which honour William his ſon and heir at pre- 
ſent enjoys: and] Deane, belonging anciently 
to the Deanes, and afterwards to the Tindals ; 
which deſerves to be mentioned, if it were only 
for being at preſent a beautiful ſeat of the Bru- 
denels; of which Family, Sir Edmund Brudenel 
Knight, was a great lover and admirer of An- 
tiquicies. [In the reign of King Charles the 
firſt, they were advanced to the dignity of Ba- 
rons; and, in that of King Charles the ſecond, 

to the more honourable title of Earls of Car- 
digan.] The family likewiſe of Engain, which 

was both ancient and honourable, had their 
feat hard by at Blatherwic (where Þ lately lived 
the Family of Staffords Knights, deſcended 
from Ralph the firſt Earl of Stafferd,) and con- 
verted their Caſtle, named Hymel, into a Mo- 
naſtery called Finiſherred. Their iſſue- male failed 
three hundred years ago; but of the daugh- 
ters, the eldeſt was married to Sir John Gol- 
dingten, the ſecond to Sir Lawrence Pabenham, 
and the third to Sir Milliam Bernack, Knights of 
oreat worth and honour. Here alſo we ſee 
Apthorp, formerly] the ſeat of that worthy 
Knight Sir Autbony Miidemay, whoſe father Wal- 
ter Mildemay, Privy Councellor to Queen Eli- 


Deane. 


Barons of 
Engain. 


Blatherwic. 
{Now live, 


® Two, C. 


Apthorp. 


. 


Nation, received the title of Baron HBurgbich, at g rom 
| the hands of Queen Elizabeth. This houſe, the Burghley:; 
owner adorned with the luſtre of his own vit- 
'tues, and beautified with magnificent b gs „ 
[laying to it a large Park for Deer (ſuch as Varto 
calls Parcus,) encompaſſed with a Stone-wall of 
eat circumference. [Which noble pile of 
— raiſed (as we have faid) about 
a hundred years ſince by William Lord Burgbley, 
has been greatly adorned by the late Earl of 
Exeter; to which title the deſcendants of the 
ſaid William were raifed. For toftineſs of 
rooms, variety of pictures, terraſſes, conduits, 
fiſh-ponds, fountains, &c. it may vie with the 
beſt Seats in England. The painting and cary- 
ing are fo curious, that Travellers have affitmed, 
they have met with nothing either in Italy of 
France, that exceeds them. The Park alſo is 
greatly improved, by planting a multitude of 
walks, of aſh, elm, cheſnut, and ſeveral other 
trees. At Motborpe, a little. diftant from this, Wothorpe; 
the Earl of Exeter hath another handſome ſeat, 
with a little Park walled about. ft was built 
by Thomas Cecil the firft Earl of Exeter of this 
family; and though not very ſmall (for, after 
the Reſtoration, it was large enough to receive 
the then Duke of Buckingham, and his family, 
for ſome years,) yet ſo mean did it ſeem in 
compariſon of the former, that its Founder 
pleaſantly faid, He built it only to retire-to out of 
the duft, while his great houſe of Burleigh was 4 
faveeping ] FEE oy 3 N 
Below Burleigh, at Berneck, lie the old Berneck. 
Stone-Quarries, out of which the Abbies of Pe- 
terborow and Ramſey were built, Here (to 
uſe the very words of the Hiſtory of Namſey,) 
27 ſtrength of the Quarry- men is often exerciſed, yet 
ſtill there remains work, whereon to employ them; 


inaſmuch 
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inaſmuc h as they res and refreſh the Quarries, now 
and then, | by. ſucceſſion: And we read in King 
Edward the Confeflor's Charter, That, in conſi- 
|  *deration of four thouſand Eeles in Lent, the Monks 
of Ramſey bave out of the Territory of St. Pe- 
ter ſo much ſquare fone as they need, at Berneck; 
and of rough ſtone for walls, at Burch. Above 
Berneck, that Roman way; which the neighbour- 
ing Inhabitants call the Forty-foot-way, from its 
eadth, cuts this Shire in two, from Caſter to 
tamford, and appears in a high Cauſey eſpecially 
the little wood of Berneck, where it has a Bea 
con ſet upon the very rid 
a RP Burgbley- Park, 
ord. 
1 Some few miles hence, the Welland runs by 
. Maxey-Caſtle, formerly belonging to the Barons 
of Wake; and by Peag-Kirke (where in the infancy 
of Chriſtianity in England, Pega a holy woman 
who gave name to the place, and was ſiſter of St. 
Gutblac, together with other devout Virgins, did 
by their life and example give excellent documents 
Piety and Chaſtity;) and then comes to the 
enn, ſo often mentioned. And, by reaſon the 
on the South-ſide thereof is neglected, the 
river over-flows the adjacent Lands (to the great 
damage of the proprietors ;) and, having thus 
broken out of its channel, which went formerly 
by Spalding, it falls into the Nen, and extreamly 
overcharges it. 
The leſſer Avon (which, as I ſaid, is the other 
boundary of this Shire Northward, but con- 
tinues ſuch only about five or ſix miles) break- 
vg out near the ſpring of the Welland, runs 
Weſtward by Stanford upon Avon, the ſeat of 
the family of Cave, out of which ſeveral 
Branches of good nete have grown up in the 
neighbouring Tract; and alſo by Lilburne, the 
ſeat, Formerly, of the Canvils, That this hath 
been anciently a Roman Station, I am per- 
ſwaded, by its ſituation upon one of their 
military ways, and by the ancient Trenches 
there, and a little piked hill caſt- up, which 
1 So ſaid) ſome dug of Þ late days, in hopes of finding 
ann. 1607. old hidden treaſures; but inſtead of Gold they 
met with Coals. [Which ſaid marks of Anti- 
quiz, together with the diſtances anſwering 
on both ſides (viz. near twelve miles from 
Bennavenna, and nine from Vennones,) induced 
the late Learned Commentator upon Antoninus 
to fix the ancient Tripontium here (at Dow- 
bridge,) rather than at Towceſter ; which he 
obſerves to be too much out of the courſe of 
the Itinerary, and not to anſwer, in point of 
diſtance from the Stations on each hand.] And 


„ and runs along T 
d ſo on to Stam- 


Tag. 99. 


thus this little river, after it hath paſſed under 


Dowbridge, leaves Northamptonſhire, and enters 
Warwickſhire. | 
From the digging-up of the Coals before- 
mentioned, what if I ſhould gueſs, that this 
till was thrown-up for a mark or Boundary? 
fince Siculus Flaccus tells us, that either Aſhes, 
or Coals, or Potſherds, or broken Glaſſes, or 
Bones half burnt, or Lime, or Plaſter, were 
wont to be put under ſuch bounds or limits; 
and St. Auguſtine writes thus of Coals, Is it 
not a wonderful thing, that tho* Coals are ſo brittle, 
that with the leaſt blow they break, with the leaſt 


Bounds of the 
Ancients, 


Lib. 4 Civ. 
Dei, Al, . 4+ 


preſſure they are cruſhed in pieces, yet no time can 


deſtroy them ; inſomuch, that they who pitch Land- 
marks, are wont to throw them underneath, to con- 
vince any litigious perſon, who ſhall affirm, though 
ever /o long after, that no Land-mark was there, 
And ſo much the rather am I inclined to this 
Opinion, 2 they who have written of Li. 


at laſt recovered the Earldom of Huntingdon, 


— 


mits, or Bounds, inform us, that certain Hillocks, 
which they termed Botontines, were placed in Li- B. nine, 
mits. So that I ſuppoſe moſt of theſs Mounts Hence per. 
and round Hillocks, which are ſo commonly baps come 
ſeen, were raiſed for this purpoſe; and that Aſhes, Butting, 
Coals, Potſherds, Sc. might be found under 
them, by diggirig deep into the ground. | 

The firſt Earl that this County had, at leaſt Earls of Ng. 
that I know of, was Waldeef, fon of the war- champton. 
like Stward; who was alſo Earl of Hunting- 
don, and loſt his head, for treaſon againſt Wil- 
liam the Conqueror; leaving only two daugh- 
ters, which he had by Judith, the Conqueror's Th, Life d 
niece by a ſiſter on the mother's ſide. Simon I aldeef: 
* Sinlis, being ſcornfully rejected by Judith the De S. L. 
mother, on account of his being lame, married , five $y. 
Maud the eldeſt daughter, and built St. An- 944. 
drew's Church; and the Caſtle of Northamp- 
ton. To him, ſucceeded his ſon Simon the 
ſecond, who was a long time at law about his 
mother's eſtate, with David King of Scots, 
her fecond huſband : and, having ſided with 
King Stephen, died in the year of our Lord 
1132. with this || elogy, 4 youth addicted to || Elegie, 
every thing that was unlawful, every thing that 
was unſeemly: His ſon Simon the third, going 
on with the ſuit againſt the Scots for his right 
to the Earldom of Huntingdon, waſted his 
eſtate z but, through the favour of King Henry 
the ſecond, married the daughter and heir of 
Gilbert de Gant Earl of Lincoln; and having 


and diſſeis'd the Scots, he died without iſſue 

in the year 1185. Many years after, Edward 

the third created William de Bobun (a perſon of 

approved 1 Earl of Northampton: and 

when his elder brother Flumphrey de Bobun, Earl 

of Hereford and Eſſex, and Conſtable of Eng- 

land, was not able in that warlike age to ſup- 

port the Character of Conſtable, he made Wil- 

liam, Conſtable of England. His for Humfrey, 
ſucceeding in the Earldom of Northampton, 

as alſo in the Earldoms of Hereford and Eſſex 

(upon his Uncle's dying without iſſue) had two 
daughters; one married to Thomas of Wood- 

ſtock, youngeſt ſon of King Edward the third, 

the other to Henry of Lancaſter Duke of Here- 

ford, and afterwards King of England. The 

daughter of Thomas of Woodſtock brought her 
-grandfather*s title of Northampton, together 

with others, into the family of he Staffords by 

marriage. But when they were deprived of 

their honours, King Edward the ſixth advan- 

ced William Par Earl of Eſſex, a moſt accom- 

pliſhed Courtier, to the title of Margui/s of Nor- 

thampton ; who, + within our memory, died + 80 ſaid, 
without iſſue. And“ King James [the firſt,] ann. 1607. 
in the year of our Lord 1603, at one and the * Now while 
fame time advanced Henry Howard Brother of 1 
the Duke of Norfolk (a perſon of great wit our moſt Se- 
and eloquence, a complete maſter of the moſt rene Sove- 
uſeful Arts and Sciences, exceeding prudent, reign. © 
and no leſs provident,) to the degree and ſtile 1 mow 
of Baron Howard of Marnebill, and to the ho- 
nour of Earl of Northampton. [Which Henry 
having never married, and dying 15. June 1614; 
this honour, in the year 1618, was conferred 
upon William Lord Compton, Lord Preſident of 
Wales, who was ſucceeded firſt by Spencer his 
ſon and heir, then by James his grandchild, ſon 
and heir to the ſaid Spencer, and father of 
George, the preſent Earl. ] | 


There belong to this Shire 326 Pariſhes. 
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9 Mare rare Plants growing wild in North- 


Eryngium vulgare J. B. vulgare & Camerarii 
C. B. mediterraneum Gtr. mediterraneum ſeu 
cam Park. - Common Eryngo. This was ſent 
me by Mr. Thornton, who. obſerved it not far from 
Daventry, beſide the old Roman way called Watling- 


ſtreet, near à village named Brookball. 


Gentiana concava Ger. Saponaria conciva 
Anglica C. B. folio convoluto J. B. Anglica 
folio convoluto Park. Hollow-leaved Gentian, or 


s Pw 


— 


E 


— 


rather Sopewort. This was firſt found by Gerard 
= CEE Sowa called the 53 

c bt is 7 ; | A 
- Gnaphalium montanum five Pes cati Pat. 
Mountain -Cud weed, or Cat foot. On Bernake 
not far from Stamford. | wt: le 
Pulſatilla Anglica purpurea Park. parad. flare 
clauſd cæruleo F. B. Common Paſque-flower. On 
the ſame heath in great plenty. See the Synonymes 
in Cambridgeſhire. 

Millefolium 


Hooded Water-Milfoil. In the ditches by the rivers- 


fide as yu go from Peterborough to Thorp. | 
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LEICESTERSHIRE, 


8 
1 * 
wa 
en; 
4 s 


lies the County of Leiceſter, called 


ſeyre, and now Leiceſterſhire. It 
is all a Champain country, rich 
in corn and grain, but for the 
| reateſt part deficient in woods. 
It is encompaſſed on the Eaſt with Rutlandſbire 
and Lincolulhire, on the North with Notting hamfbire 
and Derbyſbire, on the Weſt with Warwickſhire 


"26 (from which it is parted by the Military-way of 


the Romans called Watling-ftrect, which runs a- 
long the Weſt ſkirts of this County ;) and on the 
F (as I obſerved before) it is bounded by 
orthamptonſhire. The river Soar paſſeth through 
the middle of it to the Trent; but along the Eaſt 
parts, there runs a ſmall gentle ſtream called the 
reke, which at laſt falls into the Soar. 

On the 8 (where the County is 
bounded, on one hand with the river Avon 
the leſs; and on the other with the Welland) 
nothing of note preſents it ſelf ; unleſs it be 
hear the head of the Welland; where is the town 
of Haverburg, commonly called Harborrow, fa- 
mous for its Beait-Fair. [Of late, it hath given 


the title, firſt of Baron, and then of Earl, to the 


Right Honourable Bennet Sherrard, who, before 
his advancement to the ſaid honour of Earl, had 
been created Viſcount Sherrard of Stapleford, in 
this County ;] and at a little diſtance from 
thence, Carleton, that is, the town of Huſband- 
men. I know not whether it be worth relating ; 
but moſt of the natives of this town, either from, 


ſome peculiar quality of the foil, or water, or 


- other unknown cauſe in nature, + had an un- 


Arg and difficult way of ſpeaking, with a 
arſh guttural pronunciation, and a ſtrange 
* zobarling in the utterance of their words. [A 


Fellow of Trinity College in Cambridge (a na- 


tive of this Carleton, as my Author thinks) made 
a ſpeech of a competent length, with ſelect words 
as to the matter, without any [T] therein; con- 
trived (as we may well ſuppoſe) on purpoſe to 


requent recurring of that letter. But yet the 
preſent inhabitants, as they retain no remains of 
it in their ſpeech, ſo neither in their memory; 
the moſt ancient among them knowing nothing 
of it.] 6 

The Roman way before- mentioned, whoſe 
eauſey is in other places worn away, ſhews it- 
ſelf here very plainly, and runs Northward, al- 
moſt in a direct line, along the Weſt- ſide of this 
County. You may perhaps laugh at my expen- 
five diligence and curioſity ; but I have followed 


the track of this way very intently from the 
Vor. I. 


| 


ORTH of Northamptonſhire, 
nn Domeſday - book, Lederefter- 


goons a deformity of pronunciation, upon the 


Thames into Wales, for the diſcovery of places of 
Antiquity ; nor could I ex to meet with any 
other more faithful guide for that purpoſe. [Of 


by London; thence by St. Albans, Dunſtablez 
Stratford, Touceſter; Littleborne, St. Gilbert's+ 
hill near Sbroweſbury; thence by Stratton, and ſo 
through the middle of Wales to Cardigan. But to 


confine ourſelves to this County.] This Way, 


having paſſed Dowpridge, where it leaves North - 
amptonſhire, is firſt interrupted by the river Swift; 
which is but a flow ſtream, though the name im- 
ports the conttary z but to the natne it anſwers 
only in the winter-time. The bridge, over which 
this road was heretofore continued, they call 


broken down, and that occaſioned this famous 


but now it is repaired at the charge of the pub- 
lick. Adjoining on the one hand, Weſtward, lies 


Fulk Grevill, a very eminent Knight, {created a 
Baron of this kingdom in tha eighteenth year of 
King James the firſt, by the title of Lord Brook 
of Beauchamps-Court in the County of Warwick. } 


for our Anceſtors never gave the name of Cefters 
but only to anęient Cities or Caſtles. On the 


belonging to the famous and ancient family of 


ſmall market-town, formerly (by report) the 


verts ſtraws and ſticks, into ſtone. Rector of 


well verſed in the Scriptures; who, having drawn 
his pen againſt the Pope's Authority, and the 
Church of Rome, was not only grievouſly perſe- 
cuted in his life-time, but one and forty years af- 
ter his death, by command of the Council of Si- 
enna, his body was in a barbarous manner taken 
out of the grave, and burnt. [The Church 
is lately beautified with a coftly pavement of 
chequered ſtone, new Pews, and every thing 
elſe new, both in Church and Chancel, ex- 
cept the Pulpit made of thick Oak-Planks 


| {ix-ſquare, with a ſeam of carved work in the 
Joints; which is Jy and continyed in- 
l 7 


memory of Wickliff, whoſe Pulpit it was, if 


conſtant Tradition may be credited. ] 
| 6 C 


-beath, 


paluſtre flore luteo galericulato. 


Way to be ſo little frequented for many years; 


But the name fpeaks it a plate of antiquity alſo, 


poſſeſſion of the Verdons. Near which, is a ſpring. A 
of water ſo very cold, that in a little time it con- w 


From 


which way, an ancient Eulogy of Hiſtories writes Lel. MS. 


thus; The ſecond principal way is called Watling» Tom. 2. 
ſtreate, going from South-eaſt to North-weſt. For P. 255. 
it begins at Dover, runs through, the midſt of Kent 


| Bransford-bridge, and Bensford : It was a long time Bensford. 


Cefter-Over, but in Warwickſhire z a place worthy Ceſter-over, 
of note, were it only for the Lord thereof Sir 


other hand, Eaſtward, on one ſide lies Miſterton, Miſterton. 


the Poultneys, and on the other, Lutterworth, a Lutterworth. 


2 


this Church heretofore, was the famous Jobn john Wickliff 
Wickliff, a man of a cloſe ſubtil wit, and very died 1387. 


531 


- 


» Is now, C. 


Cleycefter. 
Cleybrook. 


+ 
* 


© Theſe things conſidered, with its diſtance from 


and the name of that bridge (of Bensford, ) 
are Inducements to believe, that the Benn 


Bennones. 


after Bannaventa, were feated' here. And the 
rather, becauſe Antoninus tells us, that the way 


.- From Binsford-bridge, the Old-way: gpes' up to 
Higb- Cu, ſo called, e-formerly acroſs was 


erected in that high place; inſtead of which here 


* was aihigh-paſts ſet up. with props to ſupport | 
* 


it (o) Tho nei | ants told me, 
that the two principal ways of England did crofs 
her; and that in this place ſtood once a very 
flouriſhing; city,. called Cley-ceter, which had a 
Senate of its. on; and that Cley<brook, near a mile 
diſtant from hence, was part of the old Cleycefter. 
They ſay alſo, that on both ſides the way, great 
foundations of ſquare · ſtone have been diſcovered 


Henry Earl of Richmond, with a ſmall body of 
men, gave battle to Richard the third, who had 
villainouſly uſurped! the Crown; and whilſt, 
for the liberty of his Country, Henry valiantly 
expoſed his life, he happily overcame and flew 
the Tyrant; and in the midſt of blood and 
ſlaughter, was with joyful acclamations ſaluted 
King, having, by his valour, delivered England ' 
from the dominion of a tyrant, and by his con- 
duct freed the nation from the civil diſſentions, 
Which had ſo long diſturbed it. Hereupon 
\ Bernardus Andreas, a Poet of Tholouſe, who lived 


under-ground; and (4) Roman coins {and bricks] | in thoſe days, in an Ode to Henry the ſeventh, 


frequently caſt-up by the plough. But whatever 
may be under-ground, above (as the Poet ſays) 


— Etion ipſe periere ruinæ. 


The very ruins ate decayed and loſt (c). 


Buna venta, or eden (which agrees exactly, 


ones 
or Venaner, which manſion Antoninus places next 


parted here into two branches, which alſo is 


the common Tradition. For North eaſt, in the 
road to Lincoln, the Foſſeway leads to Rate, 
and Feraometum (of which places, more here- 


after ) and to the North-weſt Watling-ftreet goes 
directly into Wales by Mauveſſadum; of which 


in its proper place, when I'ceme to Warwick- 


hire. 


* 
by 
F 
=” dd. At Ms NT T_T CCYTTRT”Y” "x 


alludes thus to the Roſes, which were the || device | Inſignia; 
of that King; : / ; - ** 
| | f 


Ecce nunc omnes poſuere venti 

Murmura, preter Zephyrum tepentem 

Hic Roſas nutrit, miidoſque flores 
Veris amani. 


| ne rough tempeſts all have breath'd their 
All winds are huſh'd except the gentle Weſt, 
By whofe kind gales are bluſhing -Roſes 


n, $6.4 
And happy fpring with all its joys comes 
on. | 


The exact place of this battle is frequently Burtoa Let. 
more and more diſcovered, by pieces of armour, p. 47. 
weapons, and other warlike accoutrements, dug- 
up; and eſpecially, a great many arrow-heads 
were found there, which are of a long, and 
large proportion, far greater than any now in 


(Not far from High-croſsy' is Burbage, of | uſe. There is likewiſe a little Mount ** 


which Church Anchony Grey 
of Kent) became Rector; and, notwithſtand- 


ing the enjoyment of that Honour, he would not | 
_ relinquiſh the office and work of the Miniſtry, Not far from Boſworth is Lindley ; of which Lindley, 
but continued therein till the end of his life.] 


Hinckley. 


Boſworth. 


| Burton, P- 47 


More above, on the: ſide of the foreſaid way, 
ſtands Hinckley, formerly belonging to Hugh 


where the common report is, that before the 
engagement, Henry Earl of Richmond made his 
Speech for the encouragement of the Army. | 


| Lordſhip it is remarkable (ſays Mr. Burton) 
that therein was never ſeen adder, ſnake or 
lizzard 3 though in all the bordering places they 


Grantmaiſnill, High-ſteward, or Seneſchal of | have been commonly found. Not far from hence, 


England, in the reigns of William Rufus, and 
Henry the firſt. He had two daughters, Petro- 
milla or Parnel, married to Robert Blanchemaines, 
Earl of Leiceſter (fo firnamed from the white- 
neſs of his hands,) with whom he had the Stew- 
ardſhip of England; and Alice, married to Ro- 
ger Bigod. At the Eaſt-end of this Church, are 
trenches and rampires caſt-up to a great height, 
which the Inhabitants ſay was Hugb's caitle. 
Three miles from hence lies Boſworth," an an- 
cient market-town, [and by way of diſtinction 
from another of the fame name in the Hundred 
of Gartery, called Market-Boſworth ;] which ſaid 
market, with its Fair, Richard Harecourt ob- 


= Three miles tained of King Edward the firſt, * Near this 


diſtant. 
+ So faid, 
ann. 1607, 


town, within the memory of our ＋ grandfa- 


thers, the right of the Crown of England was 
finally determined in a pitched battle : for there, 


6. ——_— 


is Higham, in old Deeds written Hecham ; 

and memorable, among other things, for a cu- 

rious piece of Antiquity *®, diſcovered there in * Burton, 
the year 1607, in the following manner. An Lic. p. 131, 
Inhabitant of this town, in taking up a great 
fquare-ſtone, which lay in Watlog-firee way, 

upon the croſſing of another way that leads to 
Coventry, met with about two hundred and fifty 

pieces of filver of the coin of King Henry the 

third, each of the weight of three-pence. On 

the one ſide thereof was the King's-head, with 

a hand holding a Scepter, circumſcribed Henricus 

Rex; on the other ſide, a Cro/s-molin between 
Roundels, with this circumſcription, Fulke on Lued. 

There was alſo a gold ring, with a fair Ruby in 

it; and another with an Agat; and a third of 

Silver, wherein was a flat ruddy ſtone engraven 

with Arabick Characters, thus: | 


(a) But now there is erected a neat Stone Crofs, with 
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ſeveral Inſcriptions upon it. 


(b) One, of the Emperor Caius Caligula in Copper, ſtamped, as Occo ſets down, A. D. 42. Upon the one ſide, 
the. ror with a Lawrel-wreath, with this Inſcription, C. Ceſar. Divi. Auli. Pron, Aug. P. M. T. R. P. 1111. 
PP. "hm the reverſe, Veſta S. C. Veſta ſitting in a Chair, holding in her right hand a diſh. Another coin 
is of Conſtantine the Great, ſtamped, A. D. 306. Upon the one fide, the face with a Lawrel-wreath circum- 
ſcribed, viz. Con/tantinus P. F. Aug. Upon the reverſe, Soli invicto Comiti, T. F. P. T. R. The figure of the 


Sun. Burtau's Leiceſterſhire. 


* Sir William DugJale farther obferves, that the earth (fo far as this extended) is of a darker colour than the 


thereabouts; and of ſuch tankneſs, that much of it 


like dung, to make the ground more fertile, 


hath been carried by the huſbandmen to further diſtances, 


Engliſhed 


f 
e. 
* 
l. 


* 


L E 


Engliſh'd. by Mr. Bedwell, 
. By Mahomet manify him, 
Turn * him each hand that may hurt 


He found likewiſe certain great Catch-hooks 
and of Silver, with ſome Links of 
an old-faſhion'd great Gold- chain. 
lay by the ſide of the ſtone, deep in the ground. 
nder the ſame ſtone, lay two or three pieces of 
Silver Coins of Trajan the Emperor. 
+ This laſt paſſage would perſuade one, that 
the ſtone itſelf was a Bas to ſome Altar de- 
31 dicated to Trajan; according to that cuſtom 
of the Romans, of laying ſome of the preſent 
Emperor's coins under the foundation of their 
buildings, monuments, &c. The ſame cuſtom 
they had in their Burials, as appears by the 
Coins found in ſeveral Urns and Barrows 
throughout England. And this perhaps may 
account for the ſtone and coins. The money, 


[IS 
iſt, K. 
c. 8, 9, &c. 
Malmeſb 
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rings, and other things found by the ſide of 


the ſtone, Mr. Burton conjectures to have been 
the treaſure of ſome Jew. || For, that peopt 
flouriſh'd mightily in England a lirtle after 
den the Conqueſt, being encouraged particularly by 
1.13. c. 4. William Rufus; upon which they became very 
rich. But their wealth, in the ſucceeding reigns, 

did them great injury; when they were mi 

ſerably tortur'd by King John, to make them 

diſcover and deliver up their hidden treaſures. 

In the 11th of Edward the firſt, their Syna- 
gogues were all pluck'd down; and in the 

16th of that King, they were all baniſh'd the 

Realm, to the number of fifteen thouſand. 
Bug their riches were all to be left behind; 
and they were not allow'd to take any money 
or goods away with them, ſave only for the 
neceſſary charges of tranſportation. In which 
difficulty, what can we imagine more probable, 
than that they bury'd and hid their. treafures 
under-ground, in hopes that the reigns of the 
ſucceeding Kings might be more favourable to 
them? The ring with Arabick characters, ſeems 
to confirm the ſame thing ; and might be 
brought over out of Paleſtine or ſome of thoſe 
Eaſtern Countries by ſome of the Jews, who 
(as Buxtorf tells us) having a natural love to 
their own Country, us'd ſometimes to viſit 
it. And the learned Antiquary before-men- 
tion'd, is of opinion, that it was laid here to 
challenge the property, whenever there ſhould 
be occaſion to enter a claim, becauſe without 
ſome ſuch thing they would belong . to the 
King, or to a common perſon, by preſcription. 


7 how's Sur- Thus, + when Ludgate was taken down in the 
a fat 4 year 1586. to be rebuilt, they found in the wall. 
2 2 ona engraven with Hebrew Letters to this 
effect, This is the dwelling of Rabbi Moſes, the ſon 
of the honourable Rabbi Iſaac.] 
We meet with nothing more upon this Way, 
worthy to be mention'd ; unleſs it be at ſome 
159. diſtance, Aſoby de la Zouch, a moſt pleaſant 
of 8 Town, now belonging to the Earls of Hun- 
Vid Bure tingdon ; formerly, to Alan de la Zouch, a Baron, 
P. 16, 


who bore for his arms on à Shield Gules, 10 Be- 
Zants, This man, having marry'd one of the 
4 | 


ICESTERSHIRE. 


All theſe 


| 
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Coheirs of Roger de Quincy Earl of Wincheſter, 
came in her right to a preat eſtate in this 


e having commenced a, ſuit againſt 
John Earl of Warren, who choſe rather to de- 
termine the matter by Sword than by Law, 
he was kilbd by him in the King's hall at Weſt- 
minſter, An. 1279. And ſome few years after, 


the daughters and heirs of his Nephew con- 
vey'd this eſtate by marriage into the” families 


of Seymour and Holland. But this Town came 

afterwards to the family of Huſtings, who have 

here à f beautiful ſeat; [though at pteſent run- f Ann. 1607. 

ning to decay. Here are alſo two ruined 

Towers of the Palace of the Earls of Hun- 

tingdon, built by the Lord Haſtings, Who was 

beheaded by King Richard the third. In the 
late Civil Wars, it was a Garriſon for the King, 
and afterwards demoliſhed.] Of this Family, 

William procured * of Henry the ſixth the pri- 

vilege of a Fair. [Its coming into this noble 

Family happen'd upon the Attainder of James 

Butler Earl of Ormond and Wiltſhire,” after King 

Edward the fourth recover'd the Crown. Sir 

William Haſtings had a grant of it, in conſide- 

ration of his ſignal Services againſt King Henry 

the ſixth, and his party; upon which account; 
he was alſo made & Baron, Chamberlain of 
the King's Houſhold, Captain of Calais, and 

Knight of the Garter. This I take to be the 

fame William, mention'd before as procurin 

for it the privilege of a Fair from Henry th 
ſucth · (for the Market cannot be meant, be- 
cauſe the Town enjoy'd that privilege long be- 
fore.) But in truth, it ſeems to be a miſtake 
for Edward the fourth becauſe Sir William al- 
ways oppos'd the Lancaſtrian Party in favour 
of the Houſe of York, and upon that turn of 
government procur'd this grant. Beſides, it 
expreſly appears that 11 Edw. 4. he had a Char- 
ter for two Fairs to be held there yearly'; with 
licence to make, amongſt other of his houſes, 
this of Abby, a Caftle; which was demoliſh'd 
in 1648; at what time, many other noble 
ſeats underwent the ſame fate by an ordi- 

nance of the Parliament. This manour, in a 

lineal deſcent from the ſaid William Lord Ha- 

2 came to the preſent Earl of Hunting- 
on. 5 18. | 

Nor ovght I to omit Cole-Overton, the ſeat Colorton. 

of H. de Bellomont or Beaumon!, deſcended from 

the ſame famous Family with the Viſcounts de 

Bellomont, [but this family is lately extinct by 

the death of Thomas Lord Beaumon!, who be- 

queathed his Eſtate to Sir George Beaumont 

Baronet, of Stoughton-Grange, near Leiceſter. 

In this Pariſh of Cole-Overton, is a noted mi- 

neral water call'd Griffy-dam (as others alſo Griffy-dam. 

have been lately diſcover'd in this County, at 

Dunton and Cadeby.)] The place hath the name 

of diſtinction, from Pit- Coles, being a bitumin- Pu-Coles. 

ous earth harden'd by nature, and here (to the | 

great profit of the Lord of the Manour) dug- 

up in ſuch plenty, as to ſupply the neighbour- 

ing Country, . all about, with firing. [Not 

far from whence, is Oſgathorp, where Thomas Oſgathorp. 

Harley, Citizen of London, built very conve- 

nient Houſes for ſix poor Miniſters Widows, 

with the allowance of 1 ol. per Ann. to each; 

_ alſo a Free-ſchool, with a * good Sti- * 40/7. per 
end. | ann. 
North-weſt from hence is S/ anton Harold, in Stanton- 

the Pariſh of Breeden; where, near the noble Harold. 

Seat of the right honourable the Lord Ferrers, 

is a new. built Church, a very curious ſtruc- 

ture of ſquare-ſtone ; of the Founder whereof, 

an Inſcription in the front gives this ac- 

count, 


| 


| 


| 


In 


* Or, Ed. 4. 
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Arplaby. 


* 607. 
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Leiceſter. 
V. Burton, 
p. 160. 


Biſhop's Fee. 


+ Pint and 
half, or 24 
Ounces. 


1173. 


when Sexwulph, by Kin 
ceſes, he 
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In the year 1663. 


in den all things ſacred throughout the Nation 
Were either demoliſhed or prophaned, ' 
Sir Robert Shirley Baronet founded this 
ln 

e Aingular Praiſe it is; to bave 
The prank in the worſt of times. 


And, at the like diſtance from Aſhby de la 
Zouch, to the ſouth, at a place call'd Appleby, 
Sir John Moore Citizen,. and once Lord Mayor 
of London, built a very noble School-houſe, and 
endow'd it with extraordinary Salaries, for a 
Maſter, an + Uſher, and a | Writing-maſter ; 
with a convenient houſe and out-houſes for 
each.] | 4 
The river Scar (as I have already obſerv'd) 
runs through the middle of this County; 
which riſing not far from the Sireet- way, and 
encreaſing with the addition of many little 
Springs, flows gently to the North, and, in its 
courſe, waſhes the Weſt and North · ſides of the 

incipal Town in the Shire; eall'd by Au- 

ors | Legerceaſter, Ligoraceaſter, Lygraceaſter, Le- 
graceaſter, Legoraceaſter,] Lege ceſiria, LEN Le- 
geo- ceſter, and Leiceſter. [(And in reading our 
ancient Hiſtories, it muſt be carefully diſtin- 
iſh'd from the Britiſh Cacr- legion, or Caer- 

» (i. e. Weſt-Cheſter,) which is named Le- 
geceaſter, 2 er, and, by middle-age-wri- 
ters, Legacęſtre.)] This is a place of great an- 
tiquity, and no leſs beauty. In the year 680, 
Ethelred's order, di- 
e Mercians into Dio- 
placed here a Biſhop's feat, and was 
himſelf the firſt Biſhop of the See. [The Seat 
was near St. Margaret's Church; as appears by 
a d there, ſtill called the Biſbop's Barn- 
cloſe, and a Royalty, called to this day the Bi- 
ſhop's Fee.) But after 4 few years, the See be- 
ing tranſlated to another place, that dignity 
determin'd, and the wealth and reputation of 
the Town decay'd by little and little; till 
Edelfleda a noble Lady, in the year of our Lord 
9144 ir'd and fortify'd the place with new 


vided the Kingdom of 


walls; ſo that Matthew Paris in his Leſſer Hi- 


ſtory writes thus; Legeceſtria is @ moſt wealt 
City, and encompaſs'd with an indiſſoluble wall, of 
which if the foundation were ſtrong and good, the 
place would be inſeriour to no City whatſoever. At 
the A - of the W it was wot 
people an vented, and had many Bur- 
— Twelve r (as we find 3 in 
William the firſt's Book) were by ancient Tenure 
to go with the King as often as be went to war. 
But in caſe he made an expedition by ſea, then they 
ſent four horſes as far as London, for the carriage of 
arms, or other neceſſaries. This Town paid to the 
King yearly thirty pounds by Tale, and twenty in 
Ore, and five and twenty + Sextaries of Honey. But 
in the time of Henry the ſecond, it was op- 
preſs'd with great misfortunes, and the walls 
were demoliſh'd [by Richard Lucie, Chief Ju- 
ſtice of England, who had the Government du- 
ring the abſence of the King in Ireland, ann. 
1173.] when Robert, ſirnam'd Boſſu, that is, 
Crook-back, Earl of Leiceſter, endeavour'd to 
raiſe an Inſurrection againſt his Prince. Which 
Matthew Paris delivers in theſe words: -For 
the contumacy of Earl Robert in oppoſing the King, 


the noble City of Leiceſter was befteged, and ruin d 


by King Henry, and the wall which ſeem'd indiſſo- 
luble, thrown down to the very foundation, quite 
round. Let me add out of the ſaid Leſſer Hi- 
ſtory, That the walls (being faulty in the foundati- 
ons) when they were undermin'd, and the props burnt 


—__— 
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| that ſupported them, fell in great pieces, which re- 


main to this day in the ſhape of rocks, for bigneſs 
e 


and ſolidiiy; ſuch was the indiſſ8luble firmneſs of t 


morter. Miſerable was the condition of theſe 
Citizens at that time, both in relation to their 
Fines and Baniſhment ; Who, Having with a 
ſum of Money purthas'd licence to depart, were 
notwithſtanding fo ferrify'd, that ; wth took 
Sanctuary * Albans and St. Edmunſbury. Al- 
ſo, the Wie here, which was a large and 
ſtrong bailing, was diſmantled. [It was the 
Court ofthe great Henry Duke of Lancaſter 3 
who added to it (by computation) twenty: ſix 
Acres of ground, which he encloſed with a ve- 
ry ſtrong wall of ſquare Stone, at leaſt eighteen 
foot high, and called it his Novum opus, vul- 
ly now, the Newark, where the Houſes 
in or near Leiceſter are, and do ſtill remain 
Extra- Parochial, as being under Caſtle-guard, 
an ancient from 'the- Crown. The 
all of this Palace, and the Kitchen, are pre- 
ſerved entire, by which a gueſs may be given 
at the whole; the former being ſo lofty and 
ſpacious, that. the Courts of Juſtice, when the 
Aſſizes are held there, are at ſuch a diſtance as 
to give no diſturbance to each other. There 
are ſeveral Gate ways to enter this Palace; but 
that which faces the eaſt is eſteemed a- curious 
piece of Architecture, for its noble Arch; over 
which, in the Tower, is kept the Magazine for 
the Militia of the County.] 


* 


Beneath this Caſtle, is a very fair Collegiate 
Hoſpital; in the Church whereof, Henry Earl of 
Lancaſter, and Henry of Lancaſter, his ſon, who 
was the firſt Duke of Lancaſter, lie buried. Which 
Duke, in his old Age, piouſty built and dedicated 
the ſame, for the maintenance of poor people. 
Of this, Henry Knighton of Leiceſterſhire, who 


liv'd in that age, writes as follows: Henry Duke 


Matth. 7 
rs dy'd, 
1259. 


133% 


of Lancaſter was the firſ® founder of the Collegiate 


Church and Hoſpital withont the Southgate at Lei- 


ceſter, in which he placed a Dean and twelve Ca- 
nons Prebendaries, with as many Vicars, and other 


* miniſters, one bundred poor and weak People, and * Miniſtri, 


ten able women to ſerve and aſſiſt the ſick and weak y 
and be ſufficiently endot d the ſaid Hoſpital. [This 
with divine Service therein, doth in ſome męa- 
ſure ſtill ſubſiſt, by certain Stipends paid out 


by | of the Duchy of Lancaſter, together with di- 
vers new Charities; and there is another Ho- 


ſpital built by Sir William Wigfton, a Merchant of 
e Staple in this Town, in the reign of King 
Henry the eighth, which is in a very proſperous 
condition. ] | | 
On the other ſide of the Town, amongſt 
leaſant meadows water'd by the Soar, was a 


onaſtery, call'd from its ſituation, - + De pra- + De pree 


tis; of which the foreſaid Knighton writes 
thus: Robert. le Boſſu, Earl of Leiceſter, founded 
the Monaſtery of S. Mary de Prees of Leiceſter, and 
richly endow'd the ſame with lands, poſſeſſions, and 
Revenues ; himſelf alſo, with conſent of Amicia his 
wife, became a Canon Regular in the ſame, and fif- 
teen years ſerv'd God there in the habit of a Regu- 
lar; ard dy'd in the Lord, a Canon. This his 
taking upon him the Canonical habit, was by 
way of penance, for having been in arms a- 
gainſt his Prince. What name Leiceſter had in 
the times of the Romans, does not appear. I 
think, it is called in the Catalogue of Ninni- 
us, Caer Lerion : [and Mr. Somner faith, it had 


its name from the river, now called Soar, but 


formerly Leire; of which name, there is a 
Town which ſtands near the head of it] But 
that it was built by the fabulous King Leir, 


let who will believe for me. Its ſituation on 


the Military-way call'd the Foſſe, and its di- 


ſtance from the Bennones [High-croſs] and Ve- 


rometum 


1143. 
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romeum [Burrow- hill] agree ſo exactly with the 
deſcription of Antoninus, that I cannot but be- 
lieve, that this is the Rate, which in Ptolemy is 
called Rage; though there is not the leaſt foot- 
ſtep of the word Rate remaining, unleſs it be iti 
the name of an old trench ſcarce half a mile 
diſtant from the South-gate of Leiceſter, called 
| Rawdikes, [and in Ratby three miles from Lei- 
ceſter, too far remote from the Roman Foſſe, 
and without any marks of Antiquity. But (not 
to mention, that Fern, called in Celtigk, as Dioſ- 
corides ſays, Rats, and in Britiſh Rh, grows 
hereabouts in abundance) that conj ectuſt ground 
ed upon the tuation and diſtance, is much con- 
firmed by ſeveral pieces of Roman Antiquities 
which have been diſcovered here. As 1ſt, An 
ancient Temple, dedicated (as is ſuppoſed) to 
Janus; which had a Flamen or High-prieſt reſi- 
dent here: an argument whereof, is the great 
ſtore of bones of beaſts (which were ſacrificed) 

that have been dug-up. On this account, that 
place in the Town is called Holy-bones ; where are 

me ruins of ancierft brick-work remaining. It 
is faid, that the Church of S. Nicholas was built 
out of the ruins of it; and indeed the conjecture 
receives ſome ſtrength from hence, that the pre- 
ſent building has many rows and pieces of ancient 
bricks about it. 2. Another conſiderable piece 
of Antiquity was diſcovered in this Towri by an 
Inhabitant, who ſeveral years ago was digging 
for a Cellar; and the workmen were very careful 
to have it. pteſerved. It has been thought by 
many, to be the Fable of A#zon; chiefly from its 
having on it a Creature with the head of a Stag; 
but that appears to be only a Monſter with a 
Stag's *. The figures, are, a Cupid with his 
Bow drawn; and a Man with one of his Arms 
about a Motiſter's neck, as going to kiſs it; 
and the whole is indeed the Repreſentation of 
that Fable, which — Venus to revenge her- 
ſelf upon one who had found fault with her, by 
engaging her ſon Cupid to make him fall in love 


with a Monſter. It is wrought with little Stones, 


ſome white, and others of a cheſnut Colour; and 
is a very rare piece. The Cellar is near the Elm- 
trees; not far from All-Saint's Church, and few 
Travellers of curioſity paſs by that way, without 
a ſight of it. 3. There have been found here 
- Medals and Coins in great abundance, both of 
ſilver and copper; of Veſpaſian, Domitian, Tra- 
jan, Antonine, and others. 4. Near the Town, 
ſomewhat deep in the ground, was found a piece 
of work of ſtone, arched over; the ſtones ve 
ſmall, about an inch long, and half an inch broad 
and thick, finely jointed together with a thin 
mortar. It was in | about five or ſix yards, 
and in breadth about four; and the roof covered 
with a ſquare kind of quarry, with ſmall earthen 
pipes therein. This (as Mr. Burton thinks) was 
a Stouphe, or Hot-houſe to bathe in; for Vitru- 
vius tells us, that the Romans growing by de- 
ees wealthy and wanton, made uſe of theſe hot 
thes to purge and c/arifie themſelves. Not un- 
like this, is a later diſcovery which hath been 
made, of a Room twelve foot deep; the Walls 
of which were finely painted, and in it were two 
Chimnies (a). 
The Church of St. Margaret's, is a noble and 
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years, an uſual return made of ſixty thouſand 
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* Structure, and is famous for a Ring of ſix 
Bells of ſo melodious a ſound and exact notes, 
that they are reputed not inferior to any in the 
ingddni. The chief Buſineſs of Leiceſter is the 
Stocking-Trade, of which there hath been, for ſome 


pounds per amum.] ; | | 
Here; I am at a ſtahd; and look about me to 
ſee what Way I ſhall follow; as my guide to the 
ancient Towns. Ranulph the Monk of Cheſter 
tells us, that the old Street-way goes from hence 
to Lincoln through the Waſts ; but through what 
Wafls he tells us not. The v opinion is, 
that it went-on to the North, through Notting - 
bamſbire; but Antoninus the Emperor (if I miſ- 
take not) ſeems to intimate that it went Northward 
through this County into Lincolnſhire. And þ 
this way, 'the footſteps of Antiquity appear in 
ſome places, of which we ſhall ſpeak in their 
order: but, that way; though I have made dili- 
ent ſearth, I have not hitherto diſcovered any 
fach thing; what others may have done, I know 
not. 

Neat this plate is Grooby; à rich and ample Grooby. _ 
Manour; which from Hugh Grantnaiſmill (whom V. Burton, 
William the firſt had enriched with great reve- PF 2 
nues) deſcended by the Earls of Leiceſter and 
the Quincys to the family of the Ferrars; of which | 
family; the Lords Ferrars of Grooby; for a long Ferrars and 
time enjoyed the honout of Barons; but at Jaſt Grays of 
leaving one only daughter, /abella, ſhe by mar- Soor. 
riage conveyed the ſame to the Greys; from whom 
it came again to the Crown by Attainder. But * While Iam 
the moſt potent Prince, King James [the firſt] Watsc. 
reſtored Sir Henry Grey, a Knight of great worth, 
to this . honour of his Anceſtors, having before 
his Coronation created him Baron Grey of Grooby ; 

[whoſe grandſon of the ſame name was by King 
Charles the firſt advanced to the higher dignity 
of Earl of Stamford. * 5 

About ſeven miles North from Leiceſter, on 
the Foſſe - way, is a ſmall round hill, ſuppoſed 
to be one of the Roman Tumuli, and well known 


to Travellers by the name of Segs-hill, or Sex- Segi-hill. 


hill, there being ſix Pariſhes which center at that 
hill, and ſet marks of their Pariſh-bounds 
there. ] | | 


Let us now return to the river Sar; which 
having paſſed by Leiceſter, [runs by Thurcaſton, Thurcaſton. 
famous for the birth of that good Prelate and 
devout Martyr Hugh Latimer; where the ſnha- 
bitants pretend to ſhew ſome remainder of the 
Houſe in which he was born, or at leaſt the 
very Place where it ſtood. Then, the Soar] 
giveth name to Montſorell, or rather Mont-Soar- Mont-Sore- 
bill, a compound of Norman and Engliſh, It hill. 
is now only noted for its market [kept on 
Mondays, and a yearly Fair upon the 29th of 
June, St. Peter's day; being granted by King 
Edward the firſt in the twentieth year of his 
reign, to Nicholas de Segrave the elder.) But 
heretofore it was moſt famous for a Caſtle, 
ſeated 'on a ſteep and craggy hill, and hangin 
over the river. This, firſt belonged to the Earls 
of Leiceſter, and afterwards to Saber de Quincy, 
Earl of Wincheſter, in the Barons war: At this 
day, it is nothing but a heap of rubbiſh. For Hiſtor. mis 
in the year 1217. being taken after a long nor. 


— _— 


—_— 
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(a) With the Antiquities of this place, we muſt take notice of a memorable Epitaph in the Church of St. Martin's 


here, over Mr. Fobn 


eyrick, who died the 2d of April, 1589, aged 76. He lived in one houſe with Mary his 


wife full fifty-two years; and in all that time never buried man, woman, nor child, though ſometimes 


family. 
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e ſaid Mary lived to ninety-ſeven years, and ſaw before her death (Dec. 8. 1611.) of her children, and 


children's children, and their children, to the number of one hundred forty- three. 
6D 


ſiege, 


1 
2 
— 


=  fege, the Inhabitants pulled it down to che his on forces, and particularly that of Abby 
g ound as a neft of the Devil, and @ den of Thieves| de la Zouch in this County; and as a reward 

and Robbers. | [Not far from whence, on this] for his extraordinary ſervice, was, 19 Car. . 

Pradgate. ſide, is Bradgate, the ſeat of. Thomas Grey Earl advanced. to the dignity of a Peer of this Realm 
of Stamford, and Baron Grey of Groeby ; and] by che title af Baron-of Loughborough. He de- 
Ratcliff. on the other ſide. of the river, Ratcliff, where is] parted this life unmarried at on, 18 Jan. 
an uncommon Tumulus, which ſeems to be the 1666; in the g th year of his age, and was 
Monument of ſome Daniſh King; not only] buried in the Collegiate - Chapel - Royal of St. 

becauſe the Danes are known to have been much] George in Windſor caſtle. | 

converſant in thoſe parts, but alſo becauſe the | That this Lougtborougb was that royal Vilt 


figure of it (which is long, whereas theſe Tumuli| (in the Saxon tongue called Lezaabange [by the | Ve 

ate generally round,) agrees with the account] Saxon Annals Lizeenbunh, and Iyzeanbynag, by Flo- = 

which Olaus Wormius gives of the Sepulchres| rence, nb, by later writers Lienberig and A 

of the moſt ancient Daniſh Kings, That they] Lienberi,)] which Marianus fays, Cuthulfus ley, 

were made ad magnitudinem & . Carinæ took from the Britains in the year of Chriſt * 
maximæ navis Regiæ, in bigneſs and ſhape like the 372 the affinity of the names does in ſome 
+ Higher, C. Keel of a large Ship. + Lower, on the * ſame| ſort evince. {But yet this may ſeem to draw 
Other fide, ſide of the 2 is Barrow, where is dug the Cu/bwulf too far out of his road; the very 
Buro, firmeſt and moſt approved fort of I Lime for] next Town that he took, being Aileſbury ; 
Neun. building. [In this Town is an Hoſpital, newly] which favours the Opinion of thoſe, who chuſe 
| erected by T7 beophilus Cave, and Humfrey Babing-| rather to place it at Leighton in Bedford- 
ton, and alſo well endowed ; for the old Bache-| ſhire; fince it may juſtly be wondered, that 
tors and Widowers of this Pariſh, and that of| between this Town and A4ift/bury (in ſo large 
Quarendon adjoining.} A few miles from thence, a ſpace) he ſhould not make an attempt upon 

the Soar ends its courſe in the river Trent; a little] any — At preſent, this is juſtly eſteemed 11 

— below Loughborrow, a Market- town, which in the] the ſecond Town of the County, next to Lei- C 

W. 


reign of Queen Mary, had one Baron, Edward| ceſter, as well in reſpect of its bigneſs and 
Burton, pag. Haſtings, dignified with this title. [It was the] buildings, as the pleaſant woods about it. For 
181. ancient inheritance of the noble family of the] near the Town, the foreſt of Charnwood, or Charnwood 
Deſpenſers, who obtained the privilege of a week- Charley, ? ſpreads itſelf + a great way, With- Foreſt. 
30 arket, with certain Fairs to be kept here. in the bounds whercof is Beaumanonr Park, Saad, Lf 
ut upon the Death and Attainder of Hugh le which the Lords Beamont encloſed (as I have + Burton, 
Deſpenſer, Earl of Wincheſter, the 19th of Ed-| heard) with a ſtone-wall. Theſe Lords were p. 69. 
ward the ſecond, it was forfeited to the Crown, | deſcended (as is commonly believed) from a 
and granted by King Edward the third to Henry | French family: certain it is, that they come 
Lori Beaumont in General- tail; in whoſe poſterity from Jobs de Brenne King of Jeruſalem, and that 
it continued, till William Viſcount Beaumont, be- they firſt fettled in England about the reign - 
ing in the battle of Tow#on;feld, on the ſide of | of Edward the firſt; and by marriage with 
King Henry the ſixth, was attainted of High the daughter of Alexander Conyn, Earl of Bog- 
Treafon 1 Edward 4, and the manour granted | ban in Scotland (whoſe mother was one of the 
to William Lord Haſtings. But the Viſcount heirs of Roger de Quincy, Earl of Wincheſter) 
Beaumont was reſtored to it by King Henry the | they got a very plentiful Eſtate, and became a 
ſeventh, and upon the Attainder of Viſcount | large Family. Of which family, in the reign viſcounts 
Lovel his ſucceſſor, it returned to the Crown. | of Edward the third, Henry was for ſeveral years Beaumont. 
The 19th of Henry the eighth, the Marquiſs of | ſummoned to Parliament by the name of Earl 
Dorſet obtained a grant of it; but upon the At-| of Boghan ; and in the reign of Henry 6, Jobn 
tainder of his ſon Henry Duke of Suffolk, | was for a time Conſtable of England, and the 
2 Mar. it was forfeited to the Queen, who granted | firſt in England (that I know of) whom the King 
it to Edward Lord Haſtings of Loughborough, | advanced to the honour of a Viſcount. But when The firſt ho- 
from whom it directly deſcended to 2 preſent | ¶Milliam the laſt Viſcount died without iſſue, his norary Vit 
Earl of Huntingdon. This Edward was third ſon | ſiſter was married to the Lord Level; and the fad“ Lg 
to George, Earl of - Huntingdon, and did great whole inheritance, which was large, was after- ' 
Services to Queen Mary by the forces which| wards confiſcate for High Treaſon. 
he had raiſed, on the 325 of King Edward In this North you nothing elſe occurs worth 
the ſixth, to oppoſe the Lady Jane Grey. He| mentioning, unleſs it be a ſmall Nunnery found- 
was firſt made Maſter of her Horſe, and was| ed by Rota de Verdon, and called Grace-dieu, 
of her Privy Council, and Knight of the moſt | that is, God's grace: And not far from thence, 
noble Order of the Garter. ving obtained] by the Trent, Dunning:on, an ancient Caſtle, Dunnington- 
the Grant of this Manour, amongſt others, | built by the firſt Earls of Leiceſter, which af- 
he was created Lord Haſtings, of this place, | terwards came to Jobn Lacy Earl of Lincoln, 
and made Lord Chamberlain to that Queen's | who procured for it the privilege of a Market 
houſhold.] But upon her death, who had a] and a Fair. But when, in the proſcription of 
great affection for 3 he, cloyed with this] the Barons under Edward the ſecond, the poſ- 
world, refuſed to live longer in it, and devot - ſeſſions of the proſcribed were alienated and 
| ns himſelf wholly to God, retired into the | divided, the King gave this Manour to Hugh 
oſpital which he had erected at Stoke Pogeis| le Deſpenſer the younger; [whoſe father, Hugh le 
in Buckinghamſhire; where he lived very piouſ-| Deſpenſer the elder, King Edward the ſecond 
95 among the poor People, and with them | created Earl of Wincheſter. But 1 Edw. 3. 
finiſhed his Courſe devoutly in Chriſt. [Since] Henry Earl of Lancaſter obtained a Reverſal 
his death, it has given the ſame title to Henry] of his brother's Attainder, together with a re- 
Haſtings, Eſquire, ſecond ſon to Henry Earl of ſtitution of his eſtate z of which this Caſtle 
untingdon, who was a perſon of great valour| and Manour was a part. Afterwards, deſcend- 
and military conduct; and the firſt that ap- ing to King Henry the fourth, it became par- 
peared in arms on the behalf of King Charles | cel of the Duchy of Lancaſter, and ſo conti- 
the firſt, conducted the Queen from Burling-| nued till the reign of Queen Elizabeth: when 
ton to Oxford, and planted divers garriſons with | Robert Earl of Eſſex, having obtained a grant of 
6 Lp, | the 
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the Park, did, in the latter end of thar Queen's 
reign, ſell the ſame to George Earl of Hunting: 
— 80 is now the inheritance of the preſent 
. ; 

The eaſt part of this County, which is hilly, 
and feedeth a vaſt number of Sheep, was here- 
tofore adorned with two principal places of 
reat note; Vernometum, or Verometum, mention'd 
y Antoninus; and Burton Laers, of great ac- 

count in former ages. 
vemome- Vernometum, having loſt its name ſeems to 
mum, or Ve- have been ſituated in that place whith is now 
2 2 call'd * Burrow-bill; and Erdburrowyy:Fhear half 
ley Dr. Gale, a mile from the Town of Burrow!: ]- For be- 
"101 tween Verometum and Rate, according to An- 
banon bill toninus, were twelve miles, and there are al- 
moſt ſo many between this place and Leiceſter. 
The preſent name alſo of Burrow, comes from 
Burgh, which fignify'd among the Saxons a 
fertify'd place. But the moſt conſiderable proof 
is, that the ground is a ſteep hill, on all ſides 
but the ſouth-eaſt z on the top of which, re- 
main the plain footſteps of a Town [or a Tem- 
ple] deſtroy'd, a double trench, and the track 
of the walls, which encloſed about + twelve acres 
of land, [with a riſing in the middle of it. The 
faid ditch and track are pretty plain: The en- 
trance into it, both now and anciently, was 
from the Eaſt and by South. There are two 
banks caſt up about ten yards in length, and 
five or ſix in diſtance one from tlie other; where 
the Portal appears to have been, and where 
the entrance is partly level from the field ad- 
Joyning. At this day, it is * paſture ground, 
and noted on this account, chiefly, * the 
youth of the neighbouring parts meet here year- 
ly for wreſtling, and ſuch like exerciſes; [and it 
hath a very pleaſant proſpect, eſpecially to the 
weſt.] One would imagine from the name, 
that ſome Temple of the Heathen Gods had 
formerly ſtood in this place. For in the anci- 
| ent Language of the Gauls, which was the ſame 
Fernmetum, With that of the Britains, Vernometum ſignifies 4 
what it ſigni - great and ſpacious Temple, as Venantius Fortu- 
hes in the old natus expreſsly tells us of Vernometum a Town in 


G France, in theſe Verſes in his firſt Book of 
Poems: 


* Reflibilis, 


Nomine Vernometum voluit vocitare ve- 
tuſtas, 

* ug, fanum ingens Gallica lingua 
rat. | 


The Gauls, when Vernomet they call'd the 
place, 


Did à great Temple by the word expreſs. 


[And the interpretation of 4 great Temple ſeems 
to anſwer the appearance of the place exceed- 
ing well; for if we view it more nearly, there 
do not ſo much appear the marks of a Town 
demoliſh'd, as ſome particular great building ; 
and rather a Temple than any other, to which 
the ſeveral adjacent Colonies might convenient- 
ly reſort. | | | 

As for Burton, call'd for diſtinction Lazers, 
from Lazers (ſo they nam'd the Elepbantiaci or 
Lepers;) it was a rich Hoſpital, to the Ma- 
ſter of which all the leſſer Lazer-houſes in Eng- 
land were in ſome ſort ſubject, as he himſelf 
was to the Maſter of the Lazers of Jeruſalem. 
It is ſaid to have been built in the beginnin 
of the Norman times, by a general collection 
throughout England, but chiefly by the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Mewbrays. [(Leland faith, it was 
founded by the Lord Mcowbray, for a Maſter 
and eight Brethren which did profeſs the Or- 
der of St. Auſtin, about the reign of King 


3 


Rurton-La- | 
zrs. 
Burton, p. Cz. 


Henry the firſt.)] For about that time; the 


F great learning, eloquent, ſubtle, prudent, 


| 


ofie (by ſome call'd Elephantia/is) ran by Leprofie in 
—— over all England. And 1 u delten , England. 
that the diſeaſe firſt came into this Iſland out 
of Egypt: which more than once had ſpread 
elf into Europe; firſt, in the days of P6m- 
pey the Great; afterwards under Heraclius, and 
at other times, as may be ſeen in. Hiſtory ;, but 
never (ſo far as I have read) did it before that 
time appear in England. . 

After theſe places of greater fame, we ought 
not to omit Melton- Mowbray, near Burton: It 
is a Market-town [(the moſt confidetable for 
Cattle in this part of England, )] ſo named from 
the Mowbrays be etofore Lords thereof, wherein 
nothing is more worthy of Obſervation, than the 
beautiful Church : [which, the form (like a Crofs,) 
together with the Stalls in the Chancel, the place 
for hanging the Veſtments of the Prieſts, the 
Organ-caſe remaining, and other Monuments of 
Religions Antiquity, do ſufficiently maniſeſt ö 
to have been formerly Collegiate. And it had 
a Chantry for about fourteen Prieſts; but 
where that ſtood, is not eaſily diſcernible at ſu ech 
a diſtance of time. Near this place, is Stapleford, Stapleford.' 
the ſeat of Bennet Earl of Harborow ; to whom 
alſo it gives the title of Viſcount.) Nor muſt we 
omit Sheffington, more remote, to the ſouth ; Sheffington. 
which as it hath given name to a famous family, 
ſo hath it receiv'd fame and reputation from the 
ſame. 

Leiceſterſhire hath been always famous for Earls of Leie 
its Earls, perſons of very great note. And in _—_ 
regard that in the Saxon times its Earls were 
hereditary, I will firſt name them in their or- 
der, according to the information given mit by 
Thomas Talbot (a perfon very well ſkill'd in 
matters of Antiquity) out of the Publick Records. 

In the time of Æthelbald, King of the Merci- - 
ans, in the year of our Lord 716, Leofric was duct ares i, 
Earl of Leiceſter, to whom ſucceeded, in a right in Sir P. Lei- 
line, Algarus 1. Algarus 2. Leofric 2, Lealſtan, cfter's Anti- 
Leofric 3. who was bury'd at Coventry; Alga- T5 of 
rus 3. who had iſſue two ſons, Eadwin Earl of _ 
March, and Morkar Earl of Northumberland ; 

and one daughter, Lucy, firſt marry'd to Ivo 

Talboys of Anjou, and afterwards to Roger de 

Romara, by whom ſhe had William de Romara 

Earl of Lincoln. The male line of this Saxon 

family being thus extinct, and the Saxon name 

no longer regarded, Robert de Bellomonte, or 

Beaumont, a Norman, Lord of Pont-Audomar, 


Melton- 
Mowbray. 


An accurate 


and Earl of Mellent, did, upon the death of 


Simon Earl of Leiceſter, obtain a Grant of this 
County, by the favour of King Henry the firſt, 
in the year of our Lord 1102. He was a man Henr. Hunt. 


aud in his Epiſtle 
de contemptu 


witty ; but while be liv'd in great ſplendor and DES 


glory, his wife was entic'd from him by another 
Earl; and ſo in his old age be became troubled 
in mind, and fell into a deep melancholy. To him 
ſucceeded his ſon, ſirnam'd Boſſu for diſtinction; 
his grandſon, firnam'd Blanchemaines ; and his 
great-grandſon, Fitz-Parnel ; all, Roberts. Of 
which, the laſt (who was calld Fitz-Parnel 
from his mother Petronilla or Parnel, daughter 
and coheir of the laſt Hugh Grant-maiſnill) dy'd Ret. in TS. 
without iſſue. A few years after, Simon de Scacc. 
Montfort (deſcended from a baſtard-ſon of Ro- 

bert King of France) who had marry'd the ſi- 

ſter of Robert Fitz-Parnel, enjoy'd this honour. 


g | But he, and his, being + expell'd in the year 4 Fe. 


1200, Ranulph Earl of Cheſter obtain'd this Matt. Par. 

dignity, not by hereditary right, but by the fa- 

vour of his Prince. Yet afterwards Simon de 

Montfort, ſon of the aforeſaid Simon, obtain'd 

the Earldom ; Amaric his elder brother having 

relinquiſh'd his right before Henry the os. 
| I 
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So great and unlimited was the favour of Ki 

third to this man, that he recall'd 
is baniſhment out of France, load- 
ed him with riches, and honour'd him with 
the County 1 Ten- and his Nu — 
in marriage. But being thus overw ed wi 

kindneſs, and in no condition to make a re- 
turn (ſuch is the villainy of ſome men,) he 
began to hate his benefactor; and occalion'd 
at troubles to the King (who had ſo high- 


oblig'd him) by blowing, up the ftorms of 
1 Civil war, with the rebellious Barons; in 


In the great 
Regiſter of 
the 
of 


Rutland, why 
fo call'd. 


which himſelf, at laſt, was ſlain. His honours 
and poſſeſſions were -confer'd by the conqueror 
King Henry the third, on his younger ſon Ed- 
mund, call'd- Crouch-back, Earl of Lancaſter. 
From thence, this title tay drown'd for a long 
time among thoſe of the Lancaſtrian family; 
and Maud, daughter of Henry Duke of Lan- 
caſter, being marry'd to William of Bavariaz 
Earl of Hanault, Holland, Zeland, Sc. added 
to his - other titles this of Leiceſter. For m 
a Charter of the 35th year of Edward the third, 


he is expreſly nam'd William Earl of Henbaud 
" and Leiceſter, And Accordingly in an Inquiſi- 


tion, 36 Edw. 3. ſhe, by the name of Ducheſs 


of Bavaria, held the Caſtle, Manour, and Honour 


of Leiceſter. Who dying without iſſue, this ho- 
nour came to Jobn of Gaunt Duke of Lanca- 

ſter, who had marry'd Blanche + the ſecond ſi- + Alteran. 
ſter of Maud. From which time it was uni- 

ted to the Houſe of Lancaſter, till it was “ re- * In our re. 
viv'd in Robert Dudley, whom Queen Elizabeth, Cenbrauce, 
in the fixth year of her reign, made Earl of 
Leiceſter, by the ceremony of girding with a 

ſword. Him the United Provinces ( being 

deeply engag'd in wars) unanimouſly choſe to 
manage their Government, and . ſoon caſt-off 
in and rejected; after which, he finiſh'd this 
ife, anno 1588. [Some years after his death, 
King James the firſt created Robert Sidney, Viſ- 
count Lifle ( deſcended from a ſiſter of the laſt 
Robert) Earl of Leiceſter. To him ſucceeded 
Robert his ſon, who had by the Lady Dorothy, 
daughter to Henry Earl of Northumberland, 
Philip, his heir and ſucceſſor in this dignity. 
Philip . marrying Katharine, daughter of the 
Earl of Saliſbury, had by her Robert, who 
ſucceeded in the ſame honour, and left it to 
Philip his ſon; who, dying two years after his 
Father, left the title to Jobn his brother, the pre- 
ſent Earl. ban Ids 10 


Within this County are 200 Pariſb-Churches. 


_- * 


RUTLANDS.HIRE. 


—II UTLAND, in Saxon Roreland, 
d * is in a manner encompaſs'd with 
8 Leiceherbire ; unleſs to the ſouth, 
where it lies on the river Welland, 
aud to the eaſt, where it borders 
on the County of Lincoln, It is 
no way inferior to Leicęſterſbire, either in rich- 
neſs of ſoil, or pleaſantneſs; but only in ex- 
tent, in which reſpect it is much inferior; be- 
ing the leaſt County in England. Its form is 
almoſt circular, and contains in compaſs as 
much ground as a good horſeman may ride 
found in one day. Hence it is, that the 
ple of this Country have a ſtory of I Know 
not what King who gave to one; Rut as much 
land as he could ride about in a day; and that he 
riding round this County within the time aſſign' d, 
had it thereupon given him, and call'd it after his 
own name. But let ſuch fables vaniſh : we 
will not injure truth with theſe idle fancies. In 
regard therefore, that the earth of this County 
is ſo red that it colours the fleeces of the ſheep; 


4 
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and conſidering that the Saxons call'd a red co- 


lour Roet and Kud; why may we not believe that 
Rutland was ſo nam'd, as if one ſhould ſay Red- 
land ? So the Poet ſays, Conveniunt rebus nomina 


ſepe ſuis, i. e. There's often an agreement be- 


tween Names and Things. | | 
Several places, in all nations, have been na- 


med from redneſs : as Rutlan- Caſtle in Wales, built 


on a red ſhore ; the Ped Promontory; the Red Sea 
between Egypt and Arabia; Eryſbeia, in Ionia, 
and abundance of other inſtances, which evince 
the ſame thing. There is therefore no occa- 
ſion to have recourſe to fables for this Etymology. 
[But it is affirm'd by ſome, that there is no ſuch 
redneſs in this County, as to diſtinguiſh it ſo re- 
markably from others. And if this derivation is 
not to be admitted; neither is that other of 
Rotelandia, quaſi Rotundalandia, to paſs, till we 
can give ſome probable account, how this came 


— 


by a Latin name, more than the other Counties 
of England. The Conqueſt could not bring it in, 
becauſe we find it call'd ſo in the time of Edward 
the Confeſſor; and beſides, fo much of it as be- 
 long'd to Northamptonſhire (to which the name 
Roteland was given, before the reſt came to be part 
of it) is far from making a circular figure, = 
round ſoever it may be, when all together.] 

This little Tract ſeems to have made a Coun- 
ty but of late days; for in the time of Edward 
the Confeſſor, it was reckon'd part of Northamp- 
tonſhire: And our Hiſtorians who wrote before 
the laſt three hundred years, mention not this in 


the number of the Counties. [But that it was 
diſtinct before is certain; for in the fifth year of 
King John, IJſabel his new Queen had, at her 
Coronation, aſſign'd her in Parliament for her 
dowry, among other lands, Com. Roteland. S Wright, 
villam de Rockingham in Com: Nortbampt. &c. Ps. 3. 
And in the 12th of King John, the Cuſtos, did 
account for the profits of this County in the 
Exchequer. Which Cuſtos can ſignify nothing 
but the Sheriff of the County, who was and ſtil] 
is as it were a Guard; and his office is imply'd in 
his name seine zenepa, from which Sheriff is con- 
traſted, ſignifying no more than a Keeper of the 
County.] Ty 

Waſh or Gwaſb, a little river, rans from weſt ab, riv. 
to eaſt, almoſt through the middle of this County, 
and divides it into two parts. In the hither, or 
ſouth diviſion, ſtands Uppingham on a riſing- Uppingham: 
ground, from whence it had its name; [R's 
indeed, the rifing is very ſmall, and ſcarce 
amounts to a hill. It is not memorable for 
any thing beſides a well-frequented market, and. 
a 4 4 ſchool, which (as alſo another at 
Okeham) Robert Johnſon a Divine, to promote 
the Liberal Education of youth * erected out “ Lately 5 
of certain contributions z [together with two © eted, C. 
Hoſpitals, one at Okeham, and another at this 
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| Dry-foke. Below Uppingham, ſtands Dry: Stote, which I of 40 . per ann. It is {till in being, but extreme» 
cannot omit in regard it hath been an old ſeat | ly decay d, and impoveriſh'd, and different from - 5 +5 
ol that famous and ancient family the Digbies : its firſt-Inſtirution;: About the ruins of theald e OY 
1 Hach now- Which ,Everard Digby & branded with an eter- Caſtle-wall, there grows Dane-weed, which comes v4 
| branded, C. nal mark. of infamy, by conſpiring with thoſe | up every ſpring, and dies in the fall.] td» 
 - wretched, Incendiaries, Who had deſign'd, by | Over- againſt this to the eaſt, is Burley, moſt Burley. 
1605- © | one ſingle charge of Gunpowder, to have deſtroy'd — ſituated; as overlooking the Vale | $ 
| both their Prince and their Country. [But from | beneath. This was the magnificent ſeat of + Is now, C: + 
his eldeſt ſon, Sir Kenelm Dighy,-a perion of di- | the Harringtons,, who, by marriage with the | 
ſtinguiſh'd worth and learning, it hath ſince re- | daughter and heir of Colepeper, came to ſo large 
.. ceiv'd great honour. - he tate hoot an Eſtate in thoſe. parts, that they continu'd 
Lydington. Near this place is Lyding/on, - where, about | long a flouriſhing family: as did the Colepepers 
the year 1602, Thomas Lord Burghley ſettled | before them; to whom, by N. Green, 8 
an Hoſpital or Alms-houſe, for a Warden, | eſtate of the Bruſes did in port deſcend. Which 
twelve poor men, and two poor women; Bruſes, being of the chief Nobility of England, 
which he call'd Jeſus-Hoſpital. And in the ſame | match'd into the Royal family of Scotland z 
By one 75/- Hundred, at Morcot, + another was founded in | from whom, by Kabert the eldeſt brother, che 
* the time of King James the firſt, for ſix poor | Royal Line the Scots, and by Bernard à 
people.] 15 Ne 11 ler brother, the Cottons of Connington” in 
In the further diviſion, beyond the river, | the County of Huntingdon (of whom I have 
lies a pleaſant and fruirful Vale, encompaſs'd | already ſpoken,) and theſe Harringtons, are all 
With hills, and call'd, The Vale of Catmoſe, per- deſcended. Upon which account, King James 
haps from Coet maes, which in the Britiſh ſigni- | [the firſt} dignify'd Sir Jobn Harrington, a noted | 
nes a woody field or ground. In the | middle of | and worthy Knight, with the title of Baron Barons Har- 
Okeham. this vale, ſtands Okebam, and ſeems, for the | Harrington of Exon. [But the eſtate of the rington. 
like reaſon, to have taken its name from Oaks. | Herring tons, in this and ſeveral other fair Lord- 
Near the Church, are ſtill remaining the rui- | ſhips adjoyning, was afterwards purchas'd and 5 
nous walls of an old caſtle, built, as is report- | enjoy'd by the famous George Villiers Duke ß 
ed, by Waikelin de Ferrariis in the beginning of | Buckingham ; ſince the determination of which 
the Normans: [He was a younger ſon of #i/- | Family, it hath been purchas'd of late years by 
liam de Ferrers, Earl of Derby; holding Oke- | Daniel Earl of Nottingham, 1 Secretary We 
Wright, p. ham by the ſervice. of one. Knight's fee and a | of State, firſt to their Majeſties K. William and 


95+ half, in the 12th of Henry the ſecond.] And | Q. Mary, and ſince to Q. Ame, a perſon ß 
that this was the habitation of the Ferrers, is | great honour and virtue, and excellently ſkilPd a 
evident, beſides the authority of tradition, from | in the Laws and Conſtitution of his Country; 127 
the Horſe: ſboes (which that family gave for their | who, in the place of the former houſe, hath — 
Arms) -naild on the Gate, and in the Hall. | ereted here a moſt beautiful and noble edifice,, © © 


[And here is an ancient cuſtom, continued with all other ornaments and embelliſhments* 
to this day, that every Baron of the Realm, the that are ſuitable to ſo magnificent a building. 
firſt time he comes through this town, ſhall | All which, with its eminent ſituation, the ad- 
give a horſe-ſhoe to nail upon the caſtle-gate ; |joyning Park encloſed by a wall of five or fix” 
which if he refuſes, the Bailiff of that mannour | miles in compaſs, and many other advantages,- 1 
has power to ſtop his coach, and take one off | give it a place among the principal ſeats of 
his horſe's foot. But commonly they give five, | England, and do particularly render it the great 7 
ten or twenty ſhillings, more or leſs as they | grace and ornament of this County. 
pleaſe ; and in proportion to the gift, the ſhoe | North from hence, lies Market-Overton, where Market- - 
is made larger or ſmaller, with the name and | the Margidunum of Antoninus was + formerly Overton.” | _. 
titles of the Donor' cut upon it; and fo it is | placed, but || afterwards removed to about Be/- 28 
nail'd upon the gate.] Afterwards, this town | voir-caſtle ; principally, I ſuppoſe, for the great | = S 
belong'd to the Lords of Tatteſball: But -when | height of the hill, ee the. termination Elie. ult. 
King Richard the ſecond had advanced Ed. dunum.. But there was no occaſion for chat, ** Appendix ad 
ward, ſon of the Duke of York, to the title | ſince Market-Overton ſtands upon the higheſt Cn i. 
of Earl of Rutland, he alſo gave him this Ca- hill within view thereabout, except Burley and F 375. | 
ſtle. In the memory of the laſt age [ſave one] | Cole-Overton. And as for the Marga; in the 
it came to Thomas Cromwell, and, as I have | fields about it there is great ſtore of lime- 
+ Call'd Lord read, gave him the title of + Baron. Henry | ſtone, whereof good lime has been made; 
ne the eighth advanc'd this perſon to the higheſt | which agrees well with the Britiſh Marga, 
Star. The "> dignity ; but ſoon after, when by his many | that was us'd by them 7o improve their grounds. 
H.g.c. 3, Projects he had expos'd himſelf to the ſtorms | Here are likewiſe to be found ſuch plenty of 
of envy, on a ſudden he depriv'd him both of | Roman Coins, as but few places in thoſe parts 
life and honours. | | : ' » | afford. In the compaſs of a few years, were 
| IIn the year 1619. was born here a Dwarf | gather'd between two and three hundred, on 
ſcarce eighteen inches in height, when a year|a little furlong about half a mile from this 
old. His father was a luſty man, and ſo were | town. As for the diſtances with reſpect to 
all his other children. Being taken into the other ſtations thereabouts, they are very uni- 
family of the late Duke of Buckingham, when | form. From Gauſenne, i. e. Brigge:cafterton, - 
the Court came that way on a progreſs, he was | ſix miles; from Verometum, i. e. Burgh-hill, ws 
ſerv*d up to the table in a cold pye. Between | ſeven miles: and from Ad Pontem, i. e. Great- 
the ſeventh and the thirtieth year of his age, he | Paunton, ſeven miles. So that they who ſeek - 


grew not much; but a little after thirty he ſhot |.it in + any other place, may probably loſe their 4 At Nl. 


up to that height, which he remain'd at, in his | labour. ughby in the 
old age, i. e. about three foot and nine inches. The objection againſt it is, that Market (the Veld, Not- 


In the 22d of King Richard the ſecond | affinity whereof with the Latin name ſeems to —— * 
William Dalby of Exton, a Merchant of the have given the firſt hint to this conjecture,) N 
Staple, founded an Hoſpital here at Okeham for | muſt not be thought any remain of the Roman 
the maintenance of two Chaplains and twelve | name, but grounded upon the Market, there 


poor _ endowing the ſame with a revenue | held every week. And there is no doubt 
; OL, I. | 3 a | but 


2 e 
bdaurt this has been the conſtant N of the | ter which was granted by King Henry the firſt to 
Ian inhabitants, time out of mind, t if + Dug- | Here Biſhop of Norwich, and to the Monks 
l . p. $8. dale tranſctib'd the name from the Charter, it of the Church of the Holy Trinity there, A. D. 
F „ 1101, * we find this name and title, Ege Robertis * Wonan 
| > | 7 Comes Nurland. And the + Learned Selden tells Angl. Vol. 1, 
E - ſecond; obtain d Letters of Protec . f. 
= here; for, in tion (a perfedt and incommuticable power royal,) Pohelb. 
_—_ 2 the town ſo. ſent — that t Prince Richard Earl of Poitiers p 224. 
| 2 what end the and Cor to the Sheriff of Rutland, in be- 
1 not, but it is half of a 1 about Stamſord. King Henry 
| 4 town, the third him the Caſtle of Otebam and 
| N which is this County; and Selden brings this 
hood there as one inſtance of that vaſt power which Earls 
So that, upon formerly enjoy'd } But the firſt Earl of Rutland, 
that poſterity rr known to be ſo, ] was Edward, eldeſt 
ſounded lik of Edmund of Lg Duke of York ; who, 
1 market there by the ſpecial favour ing Richard the ſecond, 
i frame the na was created during the life of his father, and 
Not | after that was by the ſame King declar'd Duke of 
This is he who wickedly confpir'd 
ringion, King Henry the fourth out of the way, 
Exton, -Jand then with like levity difcover'd the Con- 
| dred pounds is | ſpiracy. But after his father's death, being. Duke 
mandur of Co was ſlain, valiantly fighting amidſt 
eee, ly for © of the enemies troops, at battle 
| Pariſhes in this A while after, Edward, the 
| On the caſt- young ſon of Richard Duke of York, ſucceed- 
 Brigeaſterton. ver Groaſh, ed in this Title; who was lain with his father at 
Rikal,  hereafter,) and the battle of Wakefield, during thoſe diſmal Civil 
8 tion bad dewitch'd fo our Anceſtors, that it] wars. Many years after, Henry the eighth ad- 
- mag punt d the true God by a mul- | vanced Thomas Mannours to the Earldom of Rut- 
| The Falco- * Gods, one Tibba, a Saint of the land, who in right of Eleanor his grandmother 
ners Saint. was worſhipp'd' by Falconer: as a ſe- | was then poſſeſs d of the large and noble inheri- 
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a kind of Patroneſs 


| 'bury'd at Ribakez and that after H 
came 'to be , he took up 
che body of Cyneſwithe, 
and at the — = Tibba ; 
and carry'd ' onaſtery, 
where, in one day, he | dedicated them to St. 
Peter, the the pl | | 
Hard by 9 

bert Cecil ( 

ther, once 


85 
5 


8 


his wife Z 


conditionally, death i 


800 to St. Peter's at Weſtminſter. Theſe are the 


words of the Will: T will, that after the deceaſe 


| of Queen _Eadgith my wife, * with all emo- 


luments thereunto belonging, be given to my Mona- 
of St. Peter, and that it be rrade'd withew 
to the Abbot and Monks there ſerving God, 
„ 8 this r was vacated by 
iam the Norman, who, - reſerving a great 
of this eſtate to himſelf, divided the reſt 
n the Counteſs, (whoſe daughter 

7 = of Scots,) Robert Mallet, 

i/lebert of Gaunt, Earl Hugh, Alberic 
lerk, and others. To Weſtminſter, he 
at firſt, the tithes z but afterwards only 
Church of Okebam with the Appendices or 


ies thereunto belonging. 
is County cannot of many Earls. 


FT 
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98 


OF Se 


[Among the witneſs ſubſcribing to the Char 


/| But he dying young, left this honour to Jobs 


tance of the Barons Roos, lying in the neighbour- 
ing parts. To him ſucceeded Henry; and after 
him Edward his ſon; to whom (not to ſay 
more) that of the Poet is moſt truly and exactly 


I Noe virtutibus rer, | 

Nec finit ingenium nobilitate premi. 
nn virtves as in titles great, 

Nor lets his honour ſoar above his wit. 


his brother; and he alſo being ſoon after cut 
off by death, _ his fon became his ſucceſſor, 
in whom Þ there did [early] appear all the marks + There ap- 
of the Virtue and Nobility of his Anceſtors. Pear, C. 
[He marry'd the daughter and heir of- the fa- 
mous Sir Philip Sidney, and, dying without 
iſſue, was ſucceeded by Francis his brother and 
heir; who having no iſſue male, Sir George Man- 
nours, his brother and next heir-male, came to 
this dignity. But he likewiſe dying without iſſue, 
this honour deſcended; to John Mannours Eſquire, 
ſon and heir of. Sir George Mannoxrs, ſon of 
Fobn Mannours, ſecond ſon of Thomas firſt Earl 
of Rutland of this _— obn departed this 
life, Sept. 29. 1679, and left the title to Jobn, 
his only fon, who was advanced in the ſecond 
year of Queen Anne, to the more honourable 
title of Duke of Rutland; and, dying in the nuke of Ru- 
ar 1711, left that title to Jobn, his ſon and land. 
heir the preſent Duke.) This Little County is 


adorned with forty- eight Pariſh Churches. 
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HE County of Lincoln borders up- 
en Rutlandſhire on the Eaſt; be- 
ing called by the Saxons Lancollyeyne, 
SY by the Normans, at their firſt en- 
trance into this Iſland (by a tranſ- 
I BE poſal of Letters) Nicoſſbire; but 
but commonly now, Lincolgſbire. It is a very 
County, * almoſt miles lorig, and in 
places + above thirty broad; the Soil very 
of corn, and feeding of cat- 
watered 
with many rivers. On the Eaſt-ſide, it ſhoots out 
into a + foreland of great compaſs, which bounds 
upon the German Ocean; on the North it reaches 
as far as the Abus or Humber, an arm of the ſea 
on the Weſt, it joins to Nottinghamſhire ; and 
on the South, it is * — from Northampton 

ſhire' by the river Welland. The whole County 

is divided into three parts, Holland, Kefteven, and 


=> * f ] . d l 
Holland. olland, which * — calls Hoiland is next 

the ſea : and, like Holland in Germany, is ſo 

very moiſt in many places, that a deep print of 
one's foot remains, and the ſurface itſelf ſhakes, 
if ſtamped on: From whente it may ſeem to 
have taken the name; unleſs with Ingulphus one 
__ call it Hoiland, and derive it from plenty 
(This, and Holland in the Low Countries, 
agreeing ſo exactly in their ſituation, ſoil, and 
moſt. other circumſtances ; the original of the 
name, is (without doubt) one and the ſame. 
Mr. Butler's conjecture drawn from the Saxon 
Hale, a wood, and that other from bay; ſeem 
both to have one and the ſame objection againſt 
them, that the ſoil does not favour either; at 
leaft, not ſo much as to render the place eminent 
for either; eſpecially, conſidered in its ancient 
ſtate. I would not willingly go further for 
the original of this name, than to the Saxon 
 Heah deep; the remains whereof the Northern 
parts do ſtill retain in their how, which they 
uſe for deep or ow; and the breakings in of 
the ſea, with the banks made againſt it, ſuffi- 
ciently declare how much the nature of theſe 
Places favour this conjecture. But in the laſt 
age, theſe low Marſhes have been very much 

drained and improved.] 

All this part lies upon the Eſtuary, which 
 Metariss Ptolemy calls Metaris, inſtead of Maltraith, and 
The Waſhes. is called at this day, The Waſhes. This Eſtuary 

is very large and noted, covered with water at 
every flow, and paſſable again at every ebb, 
not without danger; as King John 

found to his coſt. For in the Barons war, at- 
tempting to paſs here, he loſt all his carriages 
and equipage, near Foſ5-dyke and Welſtream, by 
a ſudden inundation ; as Matthew Weſtminſter 
tells us. This part of the County, which the 
Inhabitants, from the great heaps of ſand 
(called Silt) believe to have been forſaken by 
the ſea, is ſo terribly aſſaulted on one ſide 
with the Ocean, on the other with a mighty 
flood of waters from the Upper Country, that 
all the winter they conſtantly watch it, and can 
hardly defend themſelves with banks againſt 
thoſe dangerous enemies. The ground pro- 


me 
for the produci 
adorned alſo with many towns, 


duces very little corn, but much graſs; and 
abounds with fiſh and ſea-fowl; but the foil 
is ſo ſoft, that they work their horſes unſhod, 


| came a hermit there. 


NSHIRE. 


and you ſhall not find ſo much as a little ſtone, 
which has not been brought from ſome other 
lace : yet the Churches here are beautiful, and 
uilt of ſquare-ſtone. It is very evident from 
certain banks, now diſtant two miles from the 
ſhore, and from the hills near Sutterton which 
they call Salt-bills, that the ſea came further Salt-hill:, 
up. [And therefore Du ranks Holland, 
with Marſbland in Norfolk, and ſome other 
maritime places, which by great induſtry have 
been gained from the ſea 3; and, before, were 
nothing but vaſt and deep * Here is 
t want of freſh water in all places; they 
ving no other ſupply but the rain-water in 
its; which, if ſoon turn the water 
rackiſh, if ſhallow, are preſently dry. Here 
are many quick-ſands; and the Shepherds and Quick-ſands, 
their flocks are often taught by dangerous ex- 
ience, that they have a wonderful force in 
Fuckin in, and holding faſt, whatever comes 
upon them. | | 


This Hoiland is divided into two parts, the 


% 


waters that overflow the upper part of the Iſle 3 
of Ely, by huge banks. Southybank is the moſt By others 
noted; which the inhabitants take great care called Seurlyy 
of, being continually fearful left a breach ſhould . 
be made by that great flood of waters, which 
fall from the South-parts, when the rivers ſwell, 
and by their inundations lay all a-float. For 
the draining of theſe waters, the neighbouring in- 
habitants began in the year 1599. to dig a new 
chanel at C/ows-croſs. 

[Upon the confines of Norfolk, lies Yad, a Tydd. 
ſmall village, but famous for the once Rector of 
it Nicholas Breakſpear, who planted Chriſtianity 
in Norway: for which good ſervice to the Church, 
he was afterwards made Cardinal, and in the 
year 1154, Pope, under the name of Hadrian 
the fourth. And in the ſame tract is Sutton St. Sutton St. 
Maries, remarkable for the beauty of its Church, — 
and of a Chapel belonging to the ſame; the 
firſt owing it to a Gentleman of the name of 
Allen, who was a generous benefactor thereto; 
the ſecond to Dr. Buſby, the famous and worthy 
maſter of Weſtminſter-School, and a native of 
this place. At Fleet, in this tract, hath been 
found a large earthen pot, covered with an oaken 
board, and in it about three pecks of Roman 


Copper Coins, piled down edgewiſe, moſt of 
them about the time of Gallienus ] : 


Near [the foreſaid] Southybank, I ſaw Crot- Crowland. - 
land, called alſo Croyland, a very noted town a- 
mong the Fenners ; which (as Ingulphus, Ab- 
bot of the place, interprets it) ſignifies rat and 
muddy land : a plate (as they write) haunted in 
times paſt with I know not what frightful ap- 
paritions, till Guth/acus, a very pious man, be- 
To whoſe memory, and 
to the honour of God, Ethelbald King of the 
Mercians founded a Monaſtery at great charge 
in the year 716, very famous for religion and 
wealth; concerning which, take theſe verſes 


of Felix, a pretty ancient Monk, in the life of 
Guthlacts : | . | | 
2 | Nunc 


= 


Devits of 
Crowland. 
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NMunc exerctt ibi ſe munificentia Regis, 

Et magnum templum mag no molimine. condit. 
At cum tam mollis, tam lubrica, am male 
 conſlans — 

Fundamenta palus non ferret ſaxea palos 
Præcipit infigi quercino robore cæ ſos, 
Leucarumque novem ſpatio rate feriur arena; 
Ingue folum mutatur hamus, ſufſultaque tali 


. | Cella bai, multo ſtat conſummala labore. 6 
Nom here che ,Prince's bounteous mind was 
And wh. vaſt charge . fatcly pile be 
But * the e fenns, the faithleſs 
Sicking betend the tion maß "they | 


- 


| re 3 : i 
At 75 e huge poſts of laſting - 
- 
Down the ſoft earth were for a baſis . 
. ſtruck : £3314 
Nine leagues the labouring Barges brought 
Fon * turf wes turn'd to ſolid 
land; 
And thus the noble frame does ſtill unſhaken 


If out of the ſame Author I ſhould deſcribe 
the Devils of Crowland (with their blubber lips, 
fiery mouths, ſcaly faces, beetle heads, 


teeth, long chins, hoarſe throats, black ſkins, 


+ So, ann. 
1607 z but 
the Country 
is now much 
better'd by - 
Drains an 
Sluices. 


hump ſhoulders, big bellies, burning loins, 


bandy legs, tail'd buttocks, Cc.) which for- 
merly haunted ee: paces and very much an- 
noyed Gu/blaces, and the Monks; you would 
laugh at the Hiſtory, and much more at my 
niaſheſa in relating it. But ſince the ſituation 
and nature of the place is ſtrange, and different 
from all others in England, and ſince the Mona- 
ſtery was particularly famous in former times 
I ſhall give you the deſcription of it ſome- 
what more at. large. + This Crowland lies in 
fens, ſo encloſed and encompaſſed with deep 
bogs and pools, that there is no acceſs to it 
but on the North and Eaſt-ſide, and there too 
only, by narrow Cauſeys. This Monaſtery, 
and Venice (if we may compare ſmall things 
with great) have the ſame ſort of ſituation. It 
conſiſts of three Streets, ſeparated from each 


other by water-courſes, planted with willows, 


* 7n folum 


mutatur Lu- 
Mus, 


and raiſed on piles driven into the bottom of 
the 
gular bridge of curious Workmanfhip, under 
which the Inhabitants ſay there was a very 
deep pit, that was dug to receive the concourſe 
of waters there. Beyond the bridge (where, as 
one words it, a bog is become firm greund,) ſtood 
formerly that famous Monaſtery, though of a 
ſmall compaſs; about which, unleſs on that 
fide where the Town ſtands, the ground is ſo 
rotten and boggy, that a pole may be thruſt 
down thirty foot deep; and there is nothing 
round about, but reeds; and, next the Church, 
a grove of alders. However, the Town is 
pretty well inhabited; but the Cattle are k 


at ſome diſtance. from it, ſo that when the 


owners milk them, they go in boats (which will 
carry but two) called by them Skerrys. Their 


| Aratrmn a. greateſt gain, is from the fiſh and | wild Ducks 


. * quatiliam. 


I Ann. 1607. 


that they catch; which are ſo many, that in Au- 

ult they can drive into a ſingle net three thou- 
fand Ducks at once, and they call theſe Pools 
their Corn-fie/ds; F their being no corn growing 


3 


— 


bun ü an 


1 


pool; having communication by a trian- |. 


| 


A of. the third pert of the 
for tbe 


Te "I | . 0 3 1 * PEW . 
within five miles of the place. For this liberty 
«of fiſhing and fowling | 


ey formerly paid yearly 
to the Abbot, as they do now to the King, three 


\ 


— 


us Was ancient 


t 


the Soil hath been exceedingly improved by 
Dreins and Sluices, and the greateſt 


: 


It is not neceſfary; to write the privite 
of this Monaſtery, for it in extant in n 
which is now printed; yet, I am willige 
a ſhort report of that which Heißt 4 4 
+. Vice-chancellor to King Henry the ſecond, 


of this Monaſtery in 
what means, and by what 
ſtately Religious hauſes 
the Arch-biſhops-and Biſhops of Engiand, to | 
one that helped forward % religious a n 


were built in all 


fins: be bad committed. ; With 


and having enough, 12 | 
and Felicity's Day to be that on which he would 
lay the foundation, to. the end the work, from 
thoſe fortunate names, might be auſpiciouſly be- 
gun. At which time, the Nobles and Prelates, 
with the common people, met there in great 
numbers. Prayers being ſaid and Anthems my 


ſharp | the Abbot; himſelf laid the firſt corner-ſtone on 
the Eaſt-fide; after him, every nobleman, ac- 


cording to his degree, laid his ſtone : and, upon 
it, ſome laid money ; and! others, Writings, by 
which they offered Lands, advowſons of Churches, 
tenths of their Sheep, and other tythes of their 


a certain number of workmen or maſons. On 
the other ſide, the common people no leſs zea- 
lous, offered with great devotion, ſome of them 


pillars, and others, 
tain parts of the walls. The Abbot afterwards 


and by way of requital made every one of them 


a right to 
of that Church. At laſt, having entertained 
them with a plentiful feaſt, he diſmiſſed them 
in great joy. But I will not ſtay longer upon 
DE hides, | 55 | Lo: 
From Crowland, between the river Welland 
and the deep marſhes, there is a Cauſey with 
willows on each - ſide, leading to the North; 
on which, two miles from Crowland, I faw 
the fragment of a Pyramid, with this In- 
ſcription: | | Wee 


AIO HANC 
pe RAM 
GVTHLACVS 
HABeT 81 
BI Wer A .! 


This rock I fay is Guthlack's utmoſt 
bound. | 


Town enclos'd on all ſides with rivulets and 
canals; [it is a handſome and large Market,] 
and indeed neater than can be reaſonably ex- 
pected in this County, among ſo many lakes. 
Here Ivo Talbois, who is called ſomewhere in 


ſtate of this place, and Philoſ. Tran, 
of the neighbouring Country; but of later years, N. 223. 


3. | part of the 
| Pohds are no turned into Corn- field,] [ If 


has related at large concerning the firſt building {47's - 
| the year 1112, to the end 

| that from one ſingle precedent, we may learn by 

aſſiſtances, ſo. many 


: 1 parts of 
Feffrid the Abbot obtained of 


Penang "enjoined. 
this, he ſent 
out Monks every where to make Collections; 
pointed: Se. Perpetua a 


ſeveral Churches, certain meaſures of wheat, or 


money, and ſome one day's work every month 
till it ſhould be finiſhed ; ſome to build whale 
pedeſtals, and others, cer- 


made a Speech, commending their great zeal 
and bounty, in contributing to fo pious a work, 


a * member of that Monaſtery, and gave them * Fraternits- 
partake in al the ſpiritual bleſſings © 


Vice-Carcel. 


Higher up, on the ſame river, is Spalding, a Spalding. 


—— 


—T_— ww — — — — — 
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5 phus, Earl of Anjou, granted to the Monks the foremention'd Tuo, and often. conquer d 
of Anjou an __ From hence, as- far him, and at laſt took him Pan, 
as Deeping, which is ten miles off, Egelrick Abbot. not ſuffer him to be ranſom'd, unleſs himſelf 
of Crowland, afterwards Biſhop of Durham, | might be receiv'd into the King's favour, and 
made a firm Cauſey for travellers, through the | live and die in his Allegiance and Protection. 
midſt of a vaſt foreſt and deep marſhes (as And indeed his Valour, which is a quality that 
phus writes, ) of wood and gravel; which was | we honour in our very enemies, deſerv'd this. 
call'd, from his name, Elrich road i but at this | His daughter was married to Hugh Enermeve 
day nothing of it appears. Lord of Deping, and enjoy'd his poſſeſſions ; . 
the Upper-Hoiland, which lies -more to Which afterwards, - as I have been informed, 
Kirkton. the north, the firſt place is Kirkion, ſo call'd , came to the Barons de Wake; a family who Barons of 
from the Church, which is indeed very beau- being much enrich'd by the Eſtate of the Efo- Wake. 
Witham, riv. tiful: After this, where the river Witham, en- | tevills, were very eminent in theſe parts, till 
* clos'd on both ſides with artificial banks, runs Edward the ſecond's time; but then, by an 
with a full Chanel into the ſea, ſtands the | heir female, their inheritance came in right 
Boſtop- flouriſhing Town of Boſton, more truly Botolph's | of marriage to Edmund of Woodſtock Earl of 
Toon; for it took that name from Botolph a | Kent, youngeſt ſon to King Edward the 
pious Saxon, who (as Bede ſays) had a Mo- | firſt, From + a younger branch, is deſcended + E "as - 
naſtery at Icanboe. It is a famous Town, built the ancient and famous family of the Wakes weribus. 
on both ſides the river Witham, over which | of Bliſworth in Northamptonſhire, ſtill remain- 
there is a very high wooden-bridge. It has a | ing. 2 | ; 
commodious and well frequented harbour, a [And fo much for Holland, which as well as 
great market, and a beautiful and large Church, | Lindſey- diviſion, has had its Earls, and gave 
e tower of which is very high, and as it | title to Henry Rich Lord Kenſington, created Earl 
were ſalutes travellers at a great diſtance, and | of Holland, Apr. 3. 22 Jac. 1. He was ſuc- 
is a Landmark to the Seamen ; [being two | ceeded by Robert his ſon, who had the addi- 
hundred eighty-two foot in height; alſo of a | tional title of Earl of Warwick by the death E 
moſt exquiſite 8 fineneſs in the | of Charles Rich, Earl of that place, his Couſin- 
workmanſhip. ] is Town was miſerably | german. Whereupon, both titles were enjoy'd 
Robbers un- ruin'd in Edward the firſt's reign ; for in that - Edward Rich, ſtil'd Earl of Warwick and " 
der the di- degenerate age, and univerſal corruption of Holland; and, he dying, both deſcended to his 
— manners throughout the kingdom, certain War- | ſon Edward- Henry, the preſent Earl. ] 
riors, whilſt a tournament was 8 at The other part of this County commonly 
Fair- time, coming hither under the diſguiſe of | call'd Kefteven, but by Ethekverd an ancient Kefteven; 
Monks and Canons, ſet the Town on fire in | author, Ceoftefne-wooed, borders upon Hoiland on 
many places, broke in upon -the Merchants | the weſt, and is happy in an air much more 
with ſudden violence, and carry'd away great | wholſome, and a foil no lefs fruitful. [The . 
quantities of goods, but burnt more: inſo- | reaſon why Ethelwerd calls it Ceoftefne Sylva, 
much that our Hiſtorians write (as the Anci- i. e. the wood Ceaſteſus (whereas, at preſent, no 
ents did of Corinth, when it was demoliſh'd) | ſuch thing appears,) is, becauſe there was for- 
that veins of gold and filver ran mix'd toge- | merly a great Foreſt at this end of the diviſi- 
ther in one common current. Their Ring- | on, where now are .the large fens, call'd Deep- 
leader Robert Chamberlain, after he had. con- | ing-Fens, &c. A plain argument whereof is, 
feſſed the fact, and expreſs'd his deteſtation | that the trunks of trees are dug-up in ſeveral 
of the crime, was hang'd; but could not by | ditches thereabouts, which lie cover'd ſome 
any means be brought to diſcover his accom- | two foot, with a light black mold. And“ a's Mr, Neale 
plices. However, better times ſucceeding, | curious perſon (to whom the world is indebt- 
Boſton recover'd itſelf, and a Staple for Wooll | ed for this and other diſcoveries in this Coun- 
was ſettled here; which very much enrich'd | ty) affirms, that in a ditch of his own, at the 
it, and drew hither the Merchants of the | edge of the fenns, there were ſeveral trunks of 
Hanſe-Company, who fix'd their Gi/d in this | trees lying in the bottom, and in another place as 
Ann. 1607. place. At preſent, it is a fair-built, and tra- many acorns turn'd out of one hole, as would fill 
ding rich Town ; for the Inhabitants apply | a hat; very firm and hard, but colour'd black : 
themſelves both to merchandiſe and grazing : | and yet now, there is no tree ſtanding near 
[but in point of trade, they ſeem of late to | that place by a mile, except here and there a 
be on the declining hand. Here the famous | willow lately ſet. The ſame worthy perſon 
Jobn Fox, Author of the Ads and Monuments, | adds, that he has by him the copy of the Ex- 
was born. ] emplification of the + Letters Patents of Jac. I. 4 Dat. Weſt. 
Croeun. Near this was the Barony de Croeun or Cre- wherein he recites by way of Inſpeximus, the Feb. 1. ann. g 
* wa don; of which family, Alanus de Croeun founded | || Letters Patents of Henry the third, who there- 56 & Scot, 
Barons of the Priory of Freſton: and at length, Petronilla, | by diafforeſted the ſaid foreſt of Kefteven for ever, | Pat. port. 
Burton the heireſs of the family, being twice married, | which was alſo confirm'd by Letters Patents of mouth, Apr. 
Crocune, brought no ſmall inheritance, firſt to the Long- | * Edward the third; wherein the ſaid foreſt is 23. agus 04: 
champs, from whom the Pedwardins, and fe- | butted and bounded, to extend on one fide * * Fd. 3. 


*” % 


condly to Jobn Vaulx, from whom the Barons 
of. Roos, are deſcended. This Hoiland reaches 
ſcarce ſix miles farther: it was entirely given 
by William the firſt to vo Talbois of Anjou, 


from Swafton to Kaſt-Deeping, as Careſdike ex- 
tends itſelf (which is a dike, running croſs | 
the top of the Fenns, not only of Deeping-Fenn, 
but alſo of that great fenn beyond the river Glen. 


Nervard, the whoſe inſolences were ſuch, that Herward the | call'd Lindſey-leve!; and on the other ſide, to 

guſhman. Saxon could not bear them. This Herward was | the diviſion call'd Holland. This Careſdike, or VMorton, 
a perſon of an excellent diſpoſition and great | Caerdite, is a broad, deep, artificial Chanel, Northanft. 
Valour, the ſon of. Leofrick Lord of Brane or | which formerly extended from the river Nen, p. 513. 

— Burne; and ſeeing his own and his Country's | a little below Peterborow, to the river Witham, 

— ſafety now at ſtake, and having a Soldier's | about three miles below Lincoln; being almoſt 

* belt girt on him by Bran Abbot of Peterbo- | forty miles in length, and ſuppoſed by ſome 
rough (who was alſo enrag'd againſt the Nor- to have been the work of the Romans, and 


mans,) he broke out into open war againſt | navigable.] | ; 
Ver. I. | wy 1 6 F Cas This 
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e 


divers privil 


This Kefteven-Diviſion is larger than the o- 


ther, and is in all parts adorn'd with more 
Towns. On the border, upon the river Wel- 
land, ſtands Stanford, in Saxon Sreanpopw, || built 
of tone, from which it has its name. It is a 
populous Town of good reſort, endow'd with 
| „ and wall'd about. Jr paid 


Geld (as Domeſday-book has it) for twelve 


Hundreds and a half to the army, and towards the 


navy, and Danegeld; and had in it fix Wards. 


Lib. 5. p. 203. 


Pag. 515. 
Pag. 249. 


to the publick Aſſizes.] When Kin 


Univerſi 
Stamford. 


[As to the r of it; our Engliſh 
Hiſtorians afford us very large teſtimonies. Hen- 
ry, Huntingdon, in his deſcription of the wars 
between 
it an ancient City; and Ingulphus, tells us, there 
were Terms held at Stamford; and Hoveden in 
the Book of Crowland, calls it Stamfordſbire, 
being a County-town : and very commodious 
it is for that uſe; this end of Lincolnſhire ad- 
Joyning to it, being thirty-ſix miles from Lin- 
coln, and the end of Northamptonſhire next it 
on that ſide, no leſs from Northampton ; which 
diſtance is a great. inconvenience to the In- 
habitants, as often as their buſineſs calls them 
| Edward 
the Elder fortified the ſouthern banks of the 
Rivers, to hinder the Daniſh inroads from the 
north ; he built on the ſouth bank over-againſt 
this Town, a very ſtrong caſtle, call'd now 
Stanford-Baron, as Marianus has it. But at 
this day ＋ nothing of it is to be ſeen ; for the 
common - report is, and the foundation-plot it- 


ſelf witneſſes, that the caſtle which Stephen for- 


tified in the Civil wars againſt Henry of Anjou, 
ſtood in the very town. [Stow alſo tells us, 
that there was a Mint for coyning of money 
in Stamford Baron, in the time of King A- 
thelſtan; but this probably was a privilege 
granted to the Abbots of Peterburrow ; for this 
is that Pariſh which is in Northamptopſhire, 
and is within a diſtin liberty, granted to 
them.] Afterwards, when Henry of Anjou 
was King of England, he gave the whole Village 
of Stanford (being his Demeſne,) excepting the fees 
of the Barons and Knights of the ſaid Village, to 
Richard de Humez or Humetz who was Conſtable 
to our Lord the King, to hold of bim 
other ſervice. And afterwards, The ſame was held 
by William Earl of Warren, by the favour of King 
John. In Edward the third's reign [(not to 
mention what the fragment of an old Manu- 


of ſcript Hiſtory ſays, concerning an Univerſity 


here, long before our. Saviour,)] an Univerſity 
for the ſtudy and profeſſion of liberal Arts and 
Sciences, was begun here ; which the Inhabi- 
tants look upon as their greateſt glory. For 
when the. hot conteſts at Oxford broke out be- 
tween the Students of the North, and the 
South, a great number of them withdrew and 
ſettled here. However, a little while after, 
they return'd to Oxford, and put an end to 
the new Univerſity which they had ſo lately 
begun; and from thence-forward it was provi- 
ded, by an Oath to that purpoſe, that no Ox- 
ford-man ſhould Profeſs at Stanford. Here are 
ſtill the remains of two Colleges, one call'd 


Black-hall, Black-hall, and the other Brazen-noſe ; on the 
and Brazen- gate whereof is a great brazen Noſe and a ring 
noſe Colleges. through it, like that of the ſame name at Ox- 


ford, And it is evident, that this did not take 
its pattern from Oxford, but Oxford from it; 
inaſmuch as that at Oxford, was not built be- 
fore the reign of Henry the ſeventh, and this 
is at leaſt as old as Edward the third, and 
probably older.] Notwithſtanding the loſs of 
their Univerſity, Trade itſelf ſupported the 
Town, til! in the heat of the Civil war be- 
tween the houſes of Lancaſter and York, the 


7 


mund Ironſide and the Danes, calls 


homage and 


Northern Soldiers ſtorm'd and utterly de- 
ſtroy'd it with fire and ſword. Since that, it 
could never perfectly recover and come up to 
its former glory; though it is in a good con- 
dition at this day ; [being the faireſt built and 
beſt compacted Town in the County, and fine- 
ly ſeated for pleaſure and convenience.] It is 
govern'd * 4 

twenty-four Burgeſſes: [But when this begun, 6 
is not ſo. certain; being much older than the 
firſt Charter that they have. For there is a 
Liſt of ſixty upon the Court-Roll, ſworn there, 
before the Incorporation, viz. from 1398. to 
1460. the firſt year of Edward the fourth. 
So that Edward the fourth by his Charter, 
ſeems rather to have confirm'd an old cuſtom, 
than to have eſtabliſh'd a new one. It is very 
obſervable here, that they have the Cuſtom, 
which Littleton, the famous Common-Lawyer, 
calls Burrough Engliſh, i. e. the younger ſons 
inherit what Lands or Tenements their fa- 
thers die poſſeſs'd of, within this Manour.] 


It has + five Pariſh- Churches; [the fourteen + About 7, c. 


which it anciently had, being reduced, by Act 


of Parliament, in the 2d year of King Ed- 2 Ed. 6. n. po. 


ward the ſixth; one alſo hath been turned into 
a Free School, and another united to the 
Church of All-Saints.] It hath likewiſe a 
very fair old Hoſpital, founded by William 
Brown an Inhabitant ; beſides another on this 
ſide the bridge, || built by the Neſtor of Bri- 
tain, William Cecil Baron of Burghley upon his 
fixing that ſtately Seat at Burghley, of which 
I have already ſpoken in Northamptonſhire. 


He lies buried in a ſplendid tomb, in “ St. -St. George's, 


Martin's Pariſh-Church [in Stamford-Baron ] ©: 
a perſon, to ſay no more, who lived long 
enough. to Nature, and long enough to Glory, 
but not long enough to his Country. [After 
the death of William Earl of Warren, the ma- 
nour, burrough, and caſtle of Stamford were grant- 
ed to Fobn Earl Warren by Edward the firſt 
and by his death reverted to the Crown. Af- 
ter five or ſix re-grants from the Crown to ſeve- 
ral of the greateſt Nobility, and as many returns 
to it, either by forfeiture or for want of heirs- 
male; Queen Elizabeth granted them to Wil- 
liam Cecil, firſt Lord Burghley : from him they 
deſcended to Anne, daughter and coheir of Wil- 
liam Earl of Exeter, who was marry'd to Heu- 


ry Grey firſt Earl of Stamford; advanc'd to that 


dignity by King Charles the firſt, in the third 
year of his reign. He was father of Thomas 
Lord Grey of Grooby, who dy'd in his father's 
life time, having marry'd Dorothy daughter and 
coheir of Edward Bourchier Earl of Bath; by 
which match, Thomas, the preſent Earl of 
Stamford, is deſcended from Thomas of Wood- 
flock Duke of Gloceſter, and from the Bobuns 
Earls of Eſſex, Hereford, and Northampton, 
and ſeveral other noble Families.] 
Though there are in this place ſome remains 
of Antiquity, and the Roman High-way, 
(which you ſee as ſoon as you are out of this 
Town, northward,) clearly ſhews, that there 
was formerly a Ferry here; yet they do not 
prove, that this was that Gavſerne which An- 
toninus places at ſome ſmall diſtance from 


(which by its very name appears to be ancient) 
is but a mile off, where the river Gwaſh or 
Waſh croſſes the military way; the nearneſs 
of the name Gwaſh to Gauſenne, and the di- 


ſtance, not inconſiſtent, makes me believe, till + Dr. Ga#,# 


time + produce ſome more 
ture, that Gauſennæ is at pre 
caſterton. 
from the ruins of this Town, 


robable conjec- \ 
Ent call'd Brig- 


Part 


a Mayor, twelve Aldermen, and * By an Al. 


High- dyke. 


Gauſennæ. 


hence. But ſince the little village Brigcaſterton Brigcaſterton 


as better an- 
ſwering the 
If 1 ſhould think S/ amford ſprang diſtances: be 


ä this makes this, 
and thas Daurobriv& 
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part of the County is called Kefteven from Gau- 
ſennæ, as the other part is named Lindſey from 

the City Lindum, I would have the reader take 

it as a bare Opinion, and paſs what judgment 
upon it he thinks fit. It is the current belief, 
that this Gauſennæ was demoliſhed (as Henry 

Archdeacon of Huntingdon relates) when the Picts 

and Scots ravaged this Country as far as Stan- 

ford; where our Hengift and his Saxons, with 
great Reſolution and Gallantry, ſtopped their 
progreſs, and forced them to fly in great dif. 
order; leaving many dead, and many more 
priſoners, behind them. [Between Stamford and 

Lincoln, in the Keſteven - diviſion, are many 
The Spaws. Spaws or mineral chalybiate Springs; as, at 

Bourne, Walcot by Folkingham, Pickworth, New- 

ton, Aunſby, Aſerby, and as is ſaid, in the grounds 

Eaſt of Dunſby- hall, three miles North of Sleeford: 

id. infra. * Thoſe chiefly celebrated and uſed, are Bourne 
and MWalcot.] But to proceed. 

In the Eaſt part of Kefteven, which lies towards 
Horland, as we travel to the North, the firſt 
Town we meet with, is Deping, that is, as In- 

ulphus has it, à deep meadow, where Richard de 
Ratos Chamberlain to William the Conqueror, by 
throwing up a great bank, ſhut out the river 


Deping. 


imng- 
— on the ſaid bank many houſes, which in all made 
a large village. This Deping, or deep meadow, 
is indeed-very properly ſo called; for the plain 
which lies beneath it, many miles in compaſs, 
is the deepeſt in all this marſhy Country, and 
the rendezvous of many waters ; and what is 
very ſtrange, the channel of the river Glen, 
which is pent in by its banks, and runs from the 
Weſt, lies much higher than this plain. [ The 


manour came to the Crown by the black Prince's 


marrying Joan the Fair Maid of Kent, who was 


daughter to Edmund of Woodſtock Earl of 
Kent, and of - ſiſter and heireſs to 
Thomas Wake, the laſt of that line. It is very 
remarkable, that ſhe had been twice married be- 
fore, and twice divorced.] Next, is Burn, [which 
by the ſame marriage came to the Crown, to- 
gether with Deping, and is] remarkable for the 
This was ra- + Inauguration of King Edmund, and for a 
= „ — caſtle of the Wakes; who obtained for it of 
«hi. fee, King Edward the firſt, the privilege of a Mar- 

ket. [Leland's account of it, is, That in his 

time, there appeared great ditches, and the Dun- 


Burn. 


geon-bill of it againſt the Weſt-end of the Priory, 


ſomewhat diſtant from it, as on the other ſide of 
the ſtreet backward: That it belonged to the 
Lord Wake, and, That much ſervice of the Wake- 
fee was done to it, and every Feodary knew his 
ſtation, and place of ſervice. The medicinal 
Spring ariſing here in a farm-yard, is as ſtrong 
as that at Aſtrop in Northamptonſhire, and is 
much drunk in ſummer-time. That other alſo, 
ſeven miles farther to the North, near the edge 
of the fenns at Walcot by Folkingham, is much 
frequented by the Gentry of late years, and is 
ſomething ſtronger than the other ; purging 
both by urine and ſtool. Not far from Bourn, 
is Grimſthorp, the ſeat of his Grace the Duke 
of Ancaſter, Lord Great Chamberlain of Eng- 


Walcot. 


* — 


. 


na. 1 
5 to * the Eaſt, ſtands Irubam, heretofore 


unham. the Barony of Andrew Lutterell : And then Sem- 
+ Now fa- pringham, + famous for a very fine houſe built 
mous, . by Edward Baron Clinton, afterwards Earl of 
— Lincoln, [which is now ruinous ;] but hereto- 
m 5 fore, for the Religious Order of the Gilber- 
Fryers Gil- tines, inſtituted by one Gilbert Lord of the 


ines. place. For he, as they write, being an admi- 


rable perſon, and ſingularly ſkilled in the education 
of women, did, by authority of Pope Eugenius 
2 | 


Wailand, which uſed often to overflow , and built | 


8 — 


trary to the Conſtitu- 
tions of Juſtinian, which forbad all double Mona- 
ſteries, that is, of men and women promiſcuouſly) 


the third, ann. 1148, (con 


introduce an Order of men and women; which in- 


creaſed to that 11 that he himſelf founded 
13 Convents of this Order, and lived to ſee in 
them ſeven hundred Gilbertine Fryers and eleven 
hundred Siſters : but their Chaſtity was not to 
be bragged of,, if we may believe Nigellus a 
Satyriſt of that age, who thus upbraids them; 


Harum ſunt. quedam fteriles, quedam pari- 
entes, | 
Virgineoque tamen nomine cuncta tegunt. 
Que paſtoralis baculi dotatur honore, 
Ila quidem melius, fertiliuſque parit. 
Vix etiam quevis ſterilis reperitur in illis, 
Donec eis ætas talia poſſe neget. 


Some, are good breeders here, and others 
ail, 

But all is hid beneath the ſacred veil. 

She that with paſtoral ſtaff commands the 


reſt, | 

As with more zeal, ſo with more fruit is 
bleſt. | 

Nor any one the courteſy denies, 

Till age ſteals on, and robs them of their 
Joys. 


to the Clintons; but was once a Barony of the 
Gaunts, deſcended from Gilbert de Gandavo, or Lords of 


ly, beſtowed great Poſſeſſions; for thus an old 
Manuſcript has it, Memorandum, That there came- 

in with William the Conqueror one Gilbert de 
Gaunt, to whom the ſaid William (baving diſ- 
poſſeſſed a woman named Dunmoch) granted the Ma- 

nour of Folkingham, with the appurtenances there- 

unto belonging, and the Honour annexed to it, The 

ſaid Gilbert had Walter de Gaunt, bis ſon and 

heir, who had Gilbert de Gaunt, his ſon and 

beir, and Robert de Gaunt his younger ſon ; and 

the ſaid Gilbert, ſon and heir, had Alice, bis 
daughter and heir, who was married to Earl Si- 

mon, and gave many Tenements to Religious Houſes, 

but died without iſſue by her. Then, the Inberi- 

tance came to the aforeſaid Robert de Gaunt, ber 

uncle, who bad Gilbert bis ſon and beir, who bad 
another Gilbert his ſon and heir, who had alſo an- 

other Gilbert bis ſon and heir, by whom the Ma- 

nour of Folkingham, with its appurtenances, was 

given to Edward, ſon of Henry King of England. Pl. 27 H. 3. 
This Gilbert, as it is in the Pleas of the Crown, pm 13. 
from which this Genealogy is proved, ſued for 


ſervice, againſt William de Scremby. At laſt, the 


King gave it to Henry de Bellomonte; for no- 
thing is more clear, than that he held it in 
Edward the ſecond's reign. Near this, is Skrek- Inq. 4 Ed. 2. 


ſecond Earl of Leiceſter, killed by Hubba, the 

Dane. Which place, it is very probable that 
Ingulphus ſpeaks of, when he writes thus, In 
Keſteven, three Daniſh petty Kings were ſlain ; and 

they interred them in a certain village heretofore 

called Laundon, but now Tre-king-ham, from this 

burial of the three Kings. 

More to the Eaſt, is Hather, famous for no- Hather. 


who was contemporary with the Conqueror. Buſſy. 
And then Sleford,, a caſtle of the Biſhops of Sleford. 
Lincoln, erected by Alexander, Biſhop; where 


PR 
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name, built himſelf a ſeat, but loſt his hes 
| or 


Next is Folkingham, which alſo + belonged + Belongs, e. 


Gaunt, | nephew to Baldwin Earl of Flanders, Folkingham. 
on whom William the Conqueror, very liberal- | Ne. 


ing bam, remarkable for the death of Alfric, the Skreking- 


thing but the + Buſſeys or Buſleys, who live here, 4 Now, the 
and derive their pedigree from Roger de Buſley, Newtons. 


alſo John Huſſy, the firſt and laſt Baron of that Baron Huff, 
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for engaging in 


broke out in England. A few miles off, ſtands 
Kime, from whence a noble farhily, called de 
Mime, had their name; but the Umfranvils (three 
of whom were ſummoned to Parliament, by 
the name of Earls of Angus in Scotland) be 
came at laſt poſſeſſors of it. The Sages of the 
Common Law would not allow the firſt of 
. theſe (ſoraſmuch as Angus was not within the 
bounds of the kingdom of England) to be an 
Earl, till he produced in open Court, the King's 
Writ by which he was ſummoned to Parliament 
under the title of Earl of Ange. From the 
Umfranvils, it came to the Talbots ; one of which 
family, named Gilbert, was by Hen. 8. created Ba- 
ron Talbois; whoſe two ſons died without iſſue, 
and ſo the inheritance went by females to the fa- 
milies of the Dimocks, Inglebies, and others. 
More to the Weſt, ſtands Temple Bruer, that 
is, as I interpret it, Temp/e in the Heath : it ſeems 
to have been a Preceptory of the Templars, for 
there are ſtill the ruinous walls of a demoliſhed 
Church, not unlike thoſe of the New Temple in 


Kime. 


Earls of An- 
gus. 


Temple 


Bruer. 


London. Near it is Blankeney, once the Barony 


Barons Dein- of the Deincourts, who flouriſhed in a continued 
ba ſucceſſion, from the coming-in of the Normans 
to the time of Henry the ſixth, and then the 
heir - male failed. in William, whoſe two ſiſters and 
heirs were married, the one to William Lovel, 
the other to Ralph Cromwell. I was the more 
willing to take notice of this Family, that I 
might in ſome meaſure anſwer the deſire of Ed- 
mund Baron Deincourt, who was fo very earneſt 
to preſerve the memory of his name, that having 
no iſſue-male, he petitioned King Edward the 
ſecond, for liberty, To make over his Manours 
and Arms to whomſoever be pleaſed; for be ima- 
gined that both bis Name and Arms would go to the 
grave with him, and was very ſollicitous to have 
them ſurvive, and be remembered. Accordingly, 
the King complied, and he had Letters Patents 
for that end. Yet this firname, for aught I can 
find, is now quite extinct, and would have been 
forgotten for ever, if the memory of it had not 
been preſerved in Books. 

In the Weſt- part of Kefteven, where this Coun- 
ty borders on Leiceſterſhire, on a ſteep, and as 


Inq. 21 H. 6. 
Pat. to Ed. 2. 


Belvoir, or 


it ſeems artificial hill, ſtands Belvoir, or Beau- 
1 voir-coftle, fo called, (whatever the name was 


formerly) from its pleaſant proſpect; which 
(with the little Monaftery adjoining, [and be- 
longing to Leiceſterſhire, as Mr. Burton pleads,)] 
is ſaid to have been built by Todeneius a Norman; 
from whom by the Albemes Britons, and by the 
Barons Roos, it came by inheritance to the Man- 
+ Now Dukes. nours, Earls of Rutland. [Mr. Burton differs 

ſomewhat from this account; being willing to 
have it rais'd by one of the Houſe of Allency; 
whofe firſt name indeed he does not deny might 
be Totney, or Todeney. He grounds his opinion 


upon ſome ancient Records about the time of 


King Henry the firſt, or elder, proving the Albe- 
nies to be then reſident here; who were true Na- 
tives of this land, and no Normans, or Stran- 
gers, as appears by the addition to their name, 
viz. Willielmus de Albiniaco, Brito.) By the firſt 
of the Mannours (Thomas) as I have heard, it 
was "rebuilt, after it had lain in ruins for 
many years. For William Lord Haſtings, in 
ſpite to Thomas Lord Roos, who ſided with 
Henry the ſixth, did almoſt demoliſh it, and, 
ypon 
large 


of Thomas, did by the favour of Hen 


that Inſurrection of 1537, when | bout the caſtle, are found the ſtones. called A Aftroites, | 
the feuds and differences about Religion firſt | Froites, which reſemble little ſtars, mixed one. 


yet had an op 


the attainder of the Lord Roos, had it; 
ted him by Edward the fourth, with very 
poſſeſſions. But Edmund Baron Roos, ſon 
| ry the 
ſeventh regain this his hereditary Eſtate, A- 


with another, having five rays in every corner, 
and in the middle of every ray a hollow. This 
— * Germans had its name from 

iory ; for think, as Georgius Agricola 
writes in his arch book of Minerals, — who- 
ſcever carries this ftone about him, ſhall certainly 
be ſucceſsful againſt his CE But I have not 
portunity to make the experiment, 
whether this ſtone of ak when put 3 
will move out of its place and whirl round, like 
that in Germany. The Vale beneath this caſtle, 
commonly called from it, The Vale of Belvoir, JM Vak et 
is pretty large, and rendered exceeding pleaſant 
* _ and mou It lies, part in Let- 
ceſterſhire, in Nottinghamſhire, and in 
Lincolnſhire. | 12 

not in this lace, yet certainly ve 

near it, flood kami "cas —— Thich Margidunem 
Antoninus mentions next to Vernometlum; as ap- 
pears — enough, both by its name, and by 
the diſtances from Yernometum and the Town Ad 
Pontem, otherwiſe Paunton; for Antoninus places 
it between them. It ſeems to have taken this 
ancient name from Marga, and from the ſitua- 
tion. For Marga, among the Britains, was a 
ſort of earth with which they manured their 
grounds; and Dunam, which ſignified a hill, is 
applicable only to high places. But I do for 
all that queſtion this etymology, + ſeeing there + See Marte. 
is but little Marle found in this place (the not 9er/or, in 
ſearching for it, being perhaps the reaſon.;) ex- — 
cept the Britains by the name of Marga under- be he odd 
ſtand | Plaſter-ſtone, which, as I am informed, Margidunum. 
is dug-up not far from hence, and (as Pliny de- I C 
clares in his Natural Hiſtory) was in great re- 
queſt among the Romans, who ufed it in their 


Plaſterings and * Cielings. | . * Sigilles. 
Through this part of the Shire, runs Witham, Riv. Witham 


a little river, but very full of Pikes; and the 
Northern parts of the Diviſion are bounded by 
it. Its head is ata little town of the ſame name, 
not far from the ruins of Bitbam- caſtle, which, as Bitham. 
we find in an old Pedigree, was given by Wil- 
liam the firſt to Stephen Earl of Albemarle and 
Holdernefs, to enable him to feed his ſon, as 
yet a little infant, with fine white bread; for 
at that time nothing was eaten in Holderneſs, 
but oat-bread, although it is now very little 
uſed there. This caſtle, in the reign of Ed- Matt. Pas. 
ward the third {at what time William de Forti- 
bus Earl of Albemarle, rebelliouſly fortified it, 
and plundered the whole neighbourhood) was 
laid almoſt level with the ground. Afterwards, 
it became the feat, and as it were the head of 
the Barony of the Cofvilis, who lived for a Colvill 
long time in very great honour, but failing in 
Edward the third's time, the Gernons and the 
Baſſets of Sapco!, had this Inheritance in right of 
their wives. | | 

A little way from the head of the river 
IVitham, [at a ſmall diſtance from it, lies Boorþ- Boothby- 
by pannel, upon which Dr. Robert Sanderſon, pannel. 
particularly famous for his great knowledge 
in Caſuiſtical Divinity (who was for ſome years 
Rector there) has entailed a laſting name and 
honour : as he did afterwards upon the Regtus- 
Profefſor's Chair at Oxford, and the See of Lin- 
coln. The reaſon of the name we learn from | 
+ Leland, who tells us, there was one Boutheby + Lel. MS. 
of very ancient time, whoſe Heir-general was P. *7: 
married to Paynelle.] 3 
HFard by, upon the river, ſtands Paunton, Paunton. 
which boaſts much of its antiquity: chequered 
pavements of the Romans are often dug-up in 
it, and here was formerly a bridge over the 

| river, 
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river. For both the name Paunton, and its di- 
ſtance, not only from Margidunum, but alſo from 
a4 Pontem. Croco-calana, ſhew that this is that * Ad pontem, 
* Fafi-Bridgt- which Antoninus places ſeven miles from Mar- 

in Not- gidunum. For Antoninus calls that town Croco- 


5 — 
G 


laſt age [ſave one,] was in, a manner extinct, 
when the ſiſter and heir of the laſt Viſcount was 
married to John Lord Lovel of Tichmerſb; but we 
have ſpoken already of this family, in Leiceſter- 
ſhire, From hence; the river winds towards the 
South-eaſt, through a fenny country, and diſ- 
charges itſelf into the German Ocean a little below 

Boſton, after it has bounded Keſteven to the North, 
Although this river falls from a ſteep deſcent and 

large channel, into the ſea, yet by reaſon of the 

great floods in winter, it overflows the fenns on 

each ſide, with no ſmall loſs to the Country ; 
however, theſe waters are drain&d in the ſpring by 

ſluices, which they call Gores. 

On the other ſide of Witham, lies the third | 
part of this County, called Lindſey, and by Bede Lindſey. 
Lindiſſi; from the chief city of this ſhire : It 
is bigger than Hoiland, and Keſteven; jetting 
out into the Ocean with a large front, which 
has the fea continually playing upon it to the 
Eaſt and North; on the Weſt is the river 
Trent, on the South it is parted from Keſteven | 
by the Witham, and by the Foſ5-dike (ſeven miles Foſs-dike. 
in length) which was cut by Henry the firſt Hoveden. 
between the Witham and the Trent for the 
convenience of Carriage in theſe parts. At 
the entrance of this Dike into the Trent, 
ſtands Torkeſey, in Saxon Tupcers, now a little Torkeſey. 
mean town, but heretofore very noted : for 
there were in it before the Norman times (as 
it is in Domeſday-book) two hundred Burgers, Domeſday- 
who enjoyed many privileges, on condition, that book. 
they ſhould carry the Kitig's Ambaſſadors, as 
often as they came that way, down the river 
Trent, in their own barges, and conduct them 
as far as York, [Their ancient Charter is 
ſtill preſerved here; and they enjoy thereby 
the privilege of a toll, from ſtrangers who 
bring cattle or goods this way; as alſo the 
privilege of a Fair on Monday in Whitſun- 
week, much reſorted to by thoſe parts. Our 
Countryman Sheringham ſeems to ſtrain too 
hard; when he endeavours to make the name 
of this place favour his conjecture, which he 
grounds upon Mela, that the Turks were 
the ſame nation with the Tyr/agete and the 
reſt of the Goths; from whom our Anceſtors 
were deſcended : Unleſs this were countenanced 
by ſome peculiar paſſage in hiſtory, there is no- 
thing but the bare ſimilitude of names; and that 
too can contribute nothing, if Mr. Somner's 
opinion may be taken, who derives it from tpoze 
a cockboat, and e an jiſland. Two miles Weſt _ 
from Lincoln, is Skelingthorpe, the Lordſhip Skelling- 
whereof (of great value) was + bequeathed thorpe. 
to Chriſt's Hoſpital in London by the Lord of , _—_ 3 
it, Henry Stone. This worthy perſon gave alſo, The = wad 
along with it, his whole || petſonal eſtate to the 1693. 
ſame pious uſe. ] I | 40007. 

At the joining of the Dike to Witham, ſtands ' 
the Metropolis of this County, called by Ptolemy * 
and Antoninus Lindum, by the Britains Lindcoit Lindum. 
from the woods (inſtead of which it is in ſome 
places falſely written Luitcoit;) Bede calls it Lincoln. 
Lindecollinum, and the city Lindecollina, but whe- 
ther from its ſituation on a hill, or becauſe it 
was formerly a Colony, I will not undertake 
to determine; the Saxons called it Linvo-collyne, 
and Linv-cyllancearreh, the Normans Nichol, we 
Lincoln, the Latins Lincolnia. From whence 
Alexander Necham in his Treatiſe De Divina Sa- 
pientia : | 


. and it is very evident it was a * Camp formerly; 
as on the * ſide towards the Weſt, we fee 
certain ſummer camps of the Romans. It ſeems 
to have had that Britiſh name from its ſituation, 
for it lies under a hill, and we read in Giraldus 
Cambrenſis and Ninnius, that among the Britains 
Cruc maur ſignified a great bill, and Cruc-occhidient, 
a mount to the Weſt ; but I leave others to find out 
the meaning of the word Colana. The anti- 
uity of this town appears by the Roman coins 
[fore of whith + Leland found to have been 
diſcovered before his time;)] as alſo by the 
vaults that are often met with, by its fitua- 
tion on the military-way, and by the fourteen 
miles diſtance between this and Lincoln (the 
road lying over a green plain, called Aucaſter- 
beach z) for juſt ſo many, Antoninus makes it to 
be, between Croco- culuna and Lindum. But let 
us follow the tiver. 

Grantham, Near Paunton, we ſee Grantham; a pretty po- 
pulous town; [and a large market, and Cor- 
ration 3] adorned with a School, built by 
ichard Fox Biſhop of Wincheſter; and with a 
fair Church having a ſpire ſteeple [two hun- 
dred and eighty oot in height; ] of which 
abundance of ſtories are told. [At this place, 
See Wakefield, a weekly Lecture, very well endowed, was 
in Yorkſhire. founded bo the munificence of the pious Lady 
Camden. Henry, eldeſt ſon of Henry d. Naſſau 
| Seignior d. Auverquerque a deſcendant from Mau- 
rice of Naſſau Prihce of Orange, was, in the 
roth year of William the third, advanced to 
the title of Earl of Gran/bam, being created 
at the ſame time Viſcount Boſton and Baron 
| of Aford. Within a mile of this town, ſtands 
Belton. Belton, a new-built houſe, belonging to the 
family of the Brownlows (now Lords Tyrconnel 
in Ireland;) one of the moſt regular and beauti- 
ful ſeats in this County. Over-againſt Belton, 
Sedgbrook. js Sedgbrook ; in the Church whereof, is a patti- 
cular burying-place of the family of the Mark- 
bams, to whom this Lordſhip till very lately, 
belonged. Of this family, was the famous 
— Markham, who being diſplaced on a very 
ourable account, and having thereby deſer- 
vedly obtained the name of the Upright Fudge, 
retired hither, and built this burying place, 
and over it a Chamber, where he lodged, and 
ſpent his latter days in great piety and devo- 
tion. Here alſo he was buried in a fair mar- 
ble tomb, which ftill remains, not much de- 

faced. ] | + A 
Herlaxton. Beneath Grantham, near the little village Her- 
laxton, was a brazen veſſel ploughed up in the 
laſt age [ſave one; ] wherein they found an old 
A golden faſhioned gold helmet, ſtudded with jewels, 
n which was preſented to Katharine of Spain, 
Queen Dowager to King 3 the eighth. 
[In the ſame Pot (as Leland faith) they found 
alſo beads of ſilver, and writings corrupted.] 
From hence, Witham (in a long courſe North- 
22 ward) runs near Somerton-caſtle, built by An- 
1 thony Bec Biſhop of Durham, by whom it was 
given to Edward the firſt; and a little after to 
Lords of William de Bellomont, who about that time came 
omont. into England: from him did deſcend the fa- 
= of ” Viſcounts de Bellomonte, which, in. the 

VOI. 1. ; 


Lindiſiæ columen Lincolnia, five columna, 
Munifica falis gente, repleta bonis. 
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d for thy ſtore of goods, and bounteous 
ſons. e . 


Mr. Twyne, in his + Breviary of Britain, ſays, 
he has obſerved the name Nicbol many times in 
ancient Charters, and in the Records of the Earls 
thereof, written in the French tongue. And 
even as low as Edward the fourth's time, William 
Caxton, in his Chronicle, calls it Nicbol.] O- 
thers believe, it had its name from the river 


Witham, which, ſay they, was formerly called 


Four, C. 


Lindis; but for that they have no authority. 


For my part, I cannot agree with them; for 
Necham himſelf, who wrote * five hundred 
ears ago, calls this river, Vitban, in the fol 
loving verſes ; 


Trenta tibi piſces mittit, Lincolnia, ſed te 
Nec dedigneris, Withama parvus adit. 


Trent, Lincoln, ſends the fiſh that load thy 
hall 


S, 

And little Witbam creeps along thy walls, 

And waits on thee himſelf : ah ! be not 
proud, 


Nor ſcorn the viſit of the humble flood. 
I ſhould rather derive it from the Britiſh word 


Lbin which, with them ſignifies a Lake; for 1 


was informed by the citizens, that formerly 
the Witham has been wider at Swanpole below 
the city; although at this day it is pretty broad. 
I need take no notice of Lindau in Germany 
(ſtanding by the Lake Acronius,) nor of Linter- 
num in Italy, ſituated upon a Lake; ſince Tall. 
hin, Glan-Ibin, Linlithquo, are towns in Britain, 


ſtanding upon Lakes. The City is very large 


and noted; built on the fide of a hill, where 


the Witham winds about to the Eaſt, and, be- 


ing divided into three ſmall channels, watereth 
the lower part of it. That the ancient Lindum 
of the Britains ſtood on the very top of the 


Her pillar thee, great Lincoln, Lindſey owns, _ 
family. 


ley, and firſt of all converted the Governour of the 


city Lindcolnia (whoſe name was Blecca) with bis 


of ſtone, the roof whereof is either fallen down for 
want of repairing, or beaten down by ſome enemy ; 
but the walls are in great meaſure ſtanding. After- 
wards, the Danes won it twice by aſſault; firſt, 
when thoſe pillaging Troops took it, out of 
whoſe hands Edmund Ironſide recovered it by 
force; ſecondly, when Canutus took it, from 
whom it was retaken by Atbelred, who, on 
his return out of Normandy, valiantly drove 
Canutus out of this town, and beyond all ex- 
pectation recovered England, when it was well- 
nigh loſt. In Edward the Confeſſor's reign, 
there were in it, as is ſet down in Domeſday- 
book, one thouſand and ſeventy manſions inhabited, 
and twelve Lagemen having Sac and Soc. In the 
Norman times, as Malmſbury relates, it was one 
of the more populaus cities of England, and a mart 
for all goods coming by: land and water; for at 
that time, there were taxed in it (as it is in 
the ſaid Domeſday-book,) Nine hundred Burgeſſes ; 
and many dwelling-houſes, to the number of one 
bundred fixty and ſix, were deſtroyed for the caſtle, 
with ſeventy four more without the limits of, the 
caſtle, not by the eppreſſion of the Sheriff and his 
Miniſters, but by misfortune, poverty, and fire. 
William the firſt, to ſtrengthen it and to keep 
the citizens in awe, built a very large and 
ſtrong Caſtle on the ridge of the hill; and, 


cheſter, for a further ornament, transferred his 
See hither from Dorcheſter, a little town in the 
furtheſt part of his Dioceſe. And when the 
Church which had been erected by Paulinus, was 
decayed and fallen, The aforeſaid Remigius bought 
certain Lands in the very higheſt part of the city 
near the Caſtle, which overtops all (as Henry of 
Huntingdon notes) with its mighty towers, and 


built in a ſtrong place a ſtrong and fine Church, de- 


' dicated to the Virgin Mary, and endowed it with 


forty four Prebends; at which the Archbiſhop 
of York was much offended, for he claimed the 


hill, which is of very difficult aſcent, and | Juriſdiction of the Place. This Church being diſ- 
ran much farther in length Northward than the ' figured by fire, was afterwards repaired (as the 


Itiner. p. 21. 


gate, Newport; is evident, by the plain marks 
of a rampire and deep ditches remaining to 
this day. [Leland ſays, that beyond old Lin- 
coln, much money was found in the North- 


fields; and I know not any one who removes 


Lindum from hence, except Talbot, who fixes 
it at Lenlon in Nottinghamſhire ; which opi- 


nion is conſidered in its proper place] Vor- 
timer, that warlike Britain, who had ſo often 


worſted the Saxons, died in this City, and was 
here interred, although he left commands to the 


contrary: For he (as it is related by Ninnius, 
the diſciple of Eluodugus) hoped and believed, 
that, [like Scipio's,] his Ghoſt would defend 


Britain from the Saxons, if he ſhould be bu- 


9 


Itiner. p. 21. 


Bede. 


preached the word of God in the Province of Linde- 


ried on the Sea-ſhore. But the Saxons, after 
they had demoliſhed this old . Lindum, firſt in- 
habited the South-ſide of the hill, and fortified 
it with 'the ruins of the former town ; then, 
they went down to the river, and built in a 
place called Wickanforde, and walled it where 
it was not guarded by the water. [Of this 
it is that Leland tells us, he heard ſay, that 
the lower part of Lincoln was all mariſh, and 
won by policy, and inhabited for the conve- 
nience of the water hard by ; that in it he 
ſaw eleven Parochial Churches, beſides one in 
ruins; and that the White-Friers was on the 


Weſt fide of the High-ftreet here. [The Saxons 


being ſeated here, Paulinus, as Bede affirms, 


ſaid Henry mentions) with very great perfection 
in. point of workmanſhip, by Alexander that muni- 
ficent Biſhop of Lincoln, of whom the fore- 
ſaid William of Malmſbury ſpeaks thus ; See- 
ing be was looked on as a prodigy for the ſmallneſs 
of bis Body, his mind ſtrove to excel and to make the 
greater Figure : And among other things, a Poet 
of that age wrote thus ; | 


Qui dare feftinans gratis, ne danda rogentur, 
uod nondum dederat, nondum ſe credit habere. 


Still with rang gifts preventing each re- 
queſt, „ 

What is not yet beſtow'd he thinks not yet 
poſſeſs d. | 


And not only theſe two, but Robert Bloet, 
who was predeceſſor to Alexander, and R. de 


contributed to bring this work (which was too 
much for one Biſhop) to its preſent ſtate and 
grandeur. The whole pile is not only very 
ſumptuous, but very beautiful, and raiſed with 


Weſt-end, which attracts and delights the Be- 
holder's eye. Although there be ſeveral Tombs 
of Biſhops and others, in this Church, yet the 
only ones to be taken notice of here, are, that of 
braſs in which the Entrails of the moſt excel- 
lent Queen Eleanor, wife to Edward the firſt, 


Are 


He alſo built in #his city à curious Church 


about the ſame time, Remigius, Biſhop of Dor- - 


Beaumeis, Hugo Burgundus, and their ſucceſſors, 


exquiſite art; eſpecially, that + porch on the + prigylcon 
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are inter d; and that of Nicholas de Cantelupo, 
with one or two belonging to the family of 
Burg berſb; alſo, that o Katherine Swinford, 
third wife to*John of Gaunt Duke of Lanca- 
ſter, and mother of the Somerſet- family: with 
whom lies buried her daughter Joan, ſecond 
wife to Ralph Nevill the firſt Earl of Weſtmor- 
land, who made her huſband happy in a nu- 
merous iſſue. 

The Dioceſe of the Biſhops of Lincoln (of 
far greater extent, than that of the Biſhops of 
Sidnaceſter, who in the primitive Saxon-Church 
reſided in this County,) contain'd under it 
o many Counties, that it ſunk under its own 
weight: and although Henry 2. took out of it 


the Dioceſe of Ely, and Henry the eighth thoſe 


Hoveden. 


He died, ann. 
1233. 

Matth. Paris, 
and an anony- 
mous Hiſtori- 
an. 


| or of 


The Staple. 


of Peterborough and Oxford, yet it is ſtill ac- 
counted the largeſt Biſhoprick in England, 
both in juriſdiction and the number of ſhires, and 
contains no leſs than one thouſand two hundred | 
forty-ſeven Pariſh-Churches. Many excellent 
Biſhops have govern'd this See, ſince Remigius; 
but it is beſide my deſign to enumerate them : 
And therefore I make no mention of Robert 
Bloet, on whom William Rufus ſet an amer- 
cement of fifty thouſand pounds, alledging 
that the Biſhop's title to the, city of Lincoln 
was invalid ; nor, of that generous Alexander, 
who was ſo extravagantly fond of prodigious 
buildings; nor yet of Hugo Burgundus, who be- 
ing canoniz'd, had his corpſe carry'd to the 

ave, on the ſhoulders of King John and his 
Ruble: ; out of reſpe and duty (as my Author 
ſays) to God, and the ſainted Prelate. I muſt 
not however omit to mention two petſons, 
the one, Robert Graſteſt, a much better Scholar 
and Linguiſt than could be expected from the 
age he liv'd in; an awful Reprover of the Pope, 
a Monitor to the King, a Lover of Truth, a Cor- 
rector of Prelates, a Director of Prieſts, and Inſtru- 
the Clergy, a Maintainer of Scholars, a 
Preacher to the People, and a diligent Searcher o 
Scripture, a Mallet to the Romaniſts, &c. The 
other is the Right reverend Father Thomas 
Cooper, who hath highly deſerved of the Com- 
mon-wealth of Learning, and of the Church ; 
and whom I am bound in particular to ho- 
nour, as the Maſter in whoſe School I muſt 
gratefully own I had my education. The Ci- 
ty itſelf alſo flouriſh'd for a long time, be- 
ing made by Edward the third a Staple or 
Mart, for Wool, Leather, Lead, &c. Though 
it has not undergone any laſting or fatal Ca- 
lamities, yet it has been once burnt; once 


| beſieged, but in vain, by King Stephen, who 


High dike. 


was there overthrown, and made a priſoner; 
and once taken by Henry 3, when it was held 
againſt him by his rebellious Barons, who had 


called- in Lewis of France, to take upon him | 


the Government of England. However, it did 
not ſuffer much damage. Since that, it is 


incredible how it hath ſunk by degrees under | 


the weight of Time; for of fifty Churches 
that were remember'd in it by our * grandfa- 
thers [(Leland ſays, in his time, there was a 
tradition of fifty-two ;)] there are + now ſcarce 
eighteen remaining; (to which number they 


were reduced by Act of Parliament, in the 


+ reign of Edward the ſixth.)] It is (that I 
may alſo add this) fifty-three degrees and twelve 
minutes in Latitude, and twenty-two degrees and 
fifty-two minutes in Longitude. 

As that famous Roman high-way leads di- 
rectly from Stanford to Lincoln; ſo from hence 
it goes Northward in a high and ſtreight, 
but yet here and there diſcontinued, - Cauſey, 
for about ten miles, to a little Village called 


2 


The Sputle in the ſtreet; and further, [to Hiber- 


F | ter, it ſees the old ruin'd walls of Beanzena, or 


| told us : | 


— 
Phil. Tranſ. 
N. 263. 


flow, where (as alſo a mile beyond, to the pfiperfow. 


north are to be ſeen the foundations of Ro- 
man Buildings, with Tiles, Coins, and other 
marks of Antiquity; then through Scawby- 
wood, by Broughton (where have been found Ro- 
man Tiles and bricks, || and abundance of pe- Phil. Tran. 
trify'd Shells, ſome with the Fiſh in them; N. 665. 
and, near it, a petrifying Spring 3 ) then, 
through Appleby-lane'; and at ſome little di- 
ſtance from Roxby and Winterton ( at the for- 
mer of which was lately diſcovered a Roman 
Pavement, of Brick, Slate, and Cauk, ſet in 
curious figures and order; as at Winterton-Cliff, Winterton- 
have been Roman Buildings; and at Alkbur- ** 
row, two miles to the weſt, there is ſtill a ſmall | 
ſquare camp or entrenchment:) Then, the 
way (leaving Wintringham about half a mile) 
goes to the Humber. It is called all along 
by the Country-People, The High-ftreet, be- 
ing caſt-up to a great height, and ſome ſeven 
yards broad. ] 

About three miles from Lincoln, I obſerv'd 
another military high-way, call'd Oulaſtreet, go- Ouldſtreet. 
ing out of this with a plain ridge to the weſt. I 
ſuppoſe, it is that which led to Agelocum the next 
garriſon to Lindum. But I will follow the road 
that I am in. | 

The Witham being now paſt Lincoln, runs 
[on one hand, at ſome diſtance from No#on Nocton. 
tormerly a Religious Houſe, where is a very 
beautiful ſeat built by Sir William Ellys , and, 
on the other hand, at about the ſame diſt- 
ance,] by Wragbye, a member of a Barony 
call'd Truſbutt ; the title to which was convey'd Barons of 
by the Barons of Roos, to the Mannours, now SEO 
+ Dukes of Rutland. [ Here, Sir Edmund Tur- + Earls, C. 
ner founded an Hoſpital for Clergymens Wi- 
dows and others, in the year 1697; and here, 
in 1676. a woman brought forth a male-child 
with two heads, which liv'd ſome hours :] Af- 


Peartaneu, commonly call'd Bardney, heretofore Bardney. 
a famous Monaſtery ; where (as Bede writes) 

King Oſwald was inter'd, and had a banner Oſwald's- 
of gold and purple over his tomb. The Hiſto- Banner. 
rians of the foregoing ages, did not account 

it enough to extol this moſt Chriſtian Hero 
Oſwald, unleſs to his glorious exploits they 
added ridiculous miracles ; all which I induſtri- 

ouſly omit. But that his Hand remained here, 
uncorrupted, for many hundred years, our an- 
ceſtors believ'd, and a very ancient Poet has 


Nullo verme perit, nulla putredine tabet 
Dextra viri, nullo conſtringi frigore, nullo 
Diſſolvi fer vore poteſt, ſed ſemper eodem 
Immutata ſtatu perſiſtit, mortua vivit. 


Secure from worm and rottenneſs ap- 
pears 


The wondrous hand; nor cold nor heat it 
fears, 


Nor e're diſſolv'd with cold or parch'd with 
heat, 


Lives after death, and keeps its former 
ſtate. 


This Monaſtery, as Petrus Bleſenſis writes, Appendix to 
being formerly burnt down by the fury of the Danes, Ingulphus. 
and for many years together not inhabited ; Gilbert 
de Gaunt the noble and devout Earl of Lincoln re- 
built it, and very bountifully annex d to it the tithes 
of all bis mannours, whereſover they were, in Eng- 
land, beſides many other poſſeſſions. Afterwards, 

Witham is encreas'd by the little river Ban, 


| Which 
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CORITAN I. 


Horne · caſtle. 


Stephen's reign: 


Winceby. 
+ O#ob. 5. 
1643- 


Dimock. 


pots 
which riſing in the middle of Lindf 
from Ludford, in the fields whereof Roman 
Coins are frequently ploughed · up,] runs firſt 
by Hornecaſt/e; ſometime belonging to Adeliza 
de Conde, but laid even with the ground in King 
after that, it was a Barony 
of Gerard de Rodes, but now of the Biſhops 
of Carliſle; ſand a Market-town of note. 
This evidently ap to have been a Camp 
or Station of the | 
which is Roman work, ſo alſo from the Ro- 
man coins; ſeveral whereof were found there 
in the time of King Charles the firſt, and ſome 
y meet with at this day (though not ſo com- 
monly) in the field adjoyning. The compaſs 
of the Caſtle was about twenty Acres, which 
is yet plainly diſcernible, by the foundation of 
the whole, and by ſome part of the wall ftill 
ſtanding. It is a Seignory of Soke of thirfeen 
Lordſhips; and was given by King Richard 
the ſecond, to the Biſhop of Carliſle and his 
Succeſſors, for his habitation and maintenance; 
when, by the frequent incurſions of the Scots, 
he was driven from his caſtle of Roſe in Cum- 
berland, and ſpoil'd of his revenues. Three 


miles South from hence is Winceby, where 
was a + battle fought between King Charles 


the firſt and the Parliament; (the forces of 
the King commanded by Colonel Henderſon and 
the Lord Viddrington, and thoſe of the Par- 
liament by Colonel Cromwell: The fight 
ſcarce laſted an hour, and the Victory fell to 
the Parliament.) Then; Witham runs by Scri- 
velby a mannour of the Dimocks, who had it 


1 ry 2. deſcent from the. Marmions, by J. Ludlow, and 


g 
Champs 


hold it by ſervice of grand Serjeanty (as the 


Fines Mic. Lawyers term it,) viz. that whenſoever any King 
Fines Mic. of England is to be crown'd, the Lord of this ma- 
An. 1 H. 6. ur for the time being, or ſome in his name if be 


be unable, ſhall come well arm'd; upon a good war- 
borſe, into the preſence of our Lord the King, on the 

, his Coronation, and fhall cauſe it to be pro- 
claimed, That if any one ſhall ſay that our ſaid 


Lord the King bas not a right to bis Crown and 


Tatteſhall. 


Cromwell. 


Kingdom, be is ready to defend with his body, the 
right of the King and Kingdom, and the dignity of 
bis Crown, againſt him and all others whatſoever. 
The Ban, a little lower at Tatteſball (a ſmall town 
pretty commodiouſly fituated, though in a mar- 
ſhy Country, noted for a Caſtle built for the 
moſt part of brick, and for its Barons,) runs 
into the Witham. It is related, that Eudo and 
Pinſo, Norman Noblemen, having enter'd into 
a ſtrit friendſhip, had by the bounty of Wil- 
liam the firſt, * poſſeſſions given them in 
theſe parts, which they divided : and Tatteſball 
fell to Eudo, who held ir by Barony; from 
whoſe poſterity it came, by Dryby and the 
Bernakes, to Ralph de Cromwell, whoſe ſon of 
the ſame name was Lord Treaſurer of Eng- 
land in Henry the ſixth's reign, and died 
without iſſue. [In the front of the Caſtle, not 


long ſince, were to be ſeen the Arms of the 


Ereſby. 


Willoughbies, Willoughbies, who had very 


Cromnrwells, the ancient Lords of it. It after- 
wards came to be one of the ſeats of the Clin- 
tons, Earls of Lincoln ; beſides another at Sem- 
pringham, which is alfo mentioned in this 
County.] And in the faid diviſion, Ereſby, 
which is not far off, fell to Pinſo; from whoſe 
children the Eſtate came by the Bekes to the 
arge Acceſſions by 


marri from the Ufords, Earls of 


, not only 


Lords Welles, Suffolk, but alfo frem the Lords de Welles, from 


Lords En- 


i 


whom they had the great eſtate of the de Engains, 
an ancient noble family, and which was of 
great power in this County from the firſt com- 
ing-in of the Normans. The moſt eminent of 


thoſe Willoughbies, was Robert Willoughby in 
8 


[not far | Henry the fifth's reign, who for his g 


| low 


| 


cou- 
rage and bravery, was made Earl of Vandoſine 
in France. From theſe, by the mother's 

deſcended Peregrine Berty, Baron Willoughby of 
eh. a perſon famous for his great ſoul and 
warlike gallantry. [Accordingly, this place gives 
the title of Baron, to the Marquiſs of Lindſy (the 
third diviſion of this County) who hath alſo 
a Seat here. The firſt that enjoy'd the title 


omans; as from the Caſtle | of Lindſey (under the name of Earl,) was Robert 


Lord Willoug 
in the ſecond year of K. Charles the firſt. He 
was ſon to that Peregrine Berty, whom Catharine 
Baroneſs of Willoughby and Ducheſs of Suf- 
folk bore to Righard Berty, while they made 
their efcape into foreign parts in Queen Ma- 
ry's perſecution, He was call'd Peregrine, eo 
quod in terra peregrina pro conſolatione exilii ſui 
piis parentibus d Domino donatus fit (as the pub- 
lick Regiſter of Veſel in the Duchy of 
where was born, expreſſes it) i. e. becauſe 
in à ſtrange land be was beſtowed by God on bis 
pious Parents, for their comfort in an exiled State. 
At the requeſt of the honourable Charles Berty 
(Envoy extraordinary to the Electors and other 
Princes of Germany) in his paſſage through 
that City, the Burgomaſters, Aldermen, and 
Counſellors, took a copy of the evidences of 
his Birth and Chriſtening, as they found it in 
their Regiſter, and preſented. it to him under 
the common Seal of the City. This Robert the 
firſt Earl, Lord Great Chamberlaia of Eng- 
land, was ſucceeded his ſon and heir 
Mountague (who, u reſtoration of King 
Charles the ſecond, was made Knight of the 
Garter,) and dying in the year 1666. was ſuc- 
ceeded by Robert his eldeſt fon. Which Ro- 
bert, marrying Ekzabeth daughter to Philip Lord 
Wharton, had by her Robert his eldeſt ſon ; who 
hath been advanced to the more honourable 
Fitles of Marquiſs of Lindſey, and Duke of 
Ancaſter.] | 

i Witham, being now nigh the Sea, receives 
out of the north another nameleſs little river, 


nent for the death of Queen Eleanor, wife to 
King Edward the firſt, who being convey'd 
from thence to Weſtminſter, had Croſſes erefied 


is the more neceſſary to be obſerv'd, becauſe 
our Chronicles tell us, ſhe dy'd at a place calld 
Hardby, and without giving us any hint where it 


ground, lies Bollingbroke-Caftle, built 


tle ſandy ſtone; and taken from Alice La 
by Edward the ſecond, for marrying again 
his will: It is famous for the birth of Henry 
the fourth, who from it had the name of Henry 
de Bollingbroke ; in whoſe time it be to 


nours. [Of this place, Oliver Lord St. Jobn of 
Bletſo was created Earl, 22 Jac. 1. Dec. 28. 
and was ſucceeded by his grandſon Oliver St. 
Jobn by Pawlet his ſecond ſon (Oliver Lord 


fight : ) who dying without ifſue, the title 
deſcended to his brother and heir, Pawlet St. 
Jobn; and he alſo dying without iſſue, the 
title became extinct; and that of Viſcount Bo- 
lingbroke was confer'd by Queen Anne upon 
Henry St. John, who hath ſince forfeited it by 
Attainder.] | 
The Witham, having receiv'd this river, diſ- 
charges itſelf into the 2 (as we have faid) below 
Boſton. 
From the mouth of Witbam, as far as the 
frith of Humber, the ſhore runs out, wth a 
e | | arge 


bby of Ereſby, created Nov. 22. 


to her memory in ſeveral noted places. This 


St. John the eldeſt, being lain at Edge-hill-- 


[near the head of which ſtands Hareby, emi- Hareby. 


ſtands.] At the head of the ſame river, in a very Lib. Stanlow: 
by Bolling- 
William de Romars Earl of Lincoln, of a brit- broke-Calle 


be accounted one of thoſe mannours, call'd Ho- Honoun: 


Louth. 
* A little, C. 


Grimſby 
Eulogium. 


Salfletby. 


Caſtor. 
Thong-caftle, 


DP) 


Thoreſway. 


- -the County.] And laſtly, 


this Grime 


C 


4 : 


| 


into German Ocean, and is 
ong by little arms of the fea. It 
becauſe there are but few 
ſhelves of ſand along the 
et ſome pf them are remarkable, par- 
ainfieet, as being the birth place of 
ainfleet Biſhop of Wincheſter, founder 
en-College in Oxford, and a great 


man 
, 


Patron of learning; [of whoſe Father, a fair 


Monument of Alabaſter doth ſtill remain in the 
Church here.] Next, Aford, memorable for its 


Market, for which it is beholden to Leon Lord 


Welles, who obtained that privi of H the 
forth. This family of Hate u r 
and honourable: the laſt of whom married King 
Edward the fourth's daughter, and was made 
Viſcount Welles by King Henry the ſeventh ; 
but he dying without iſſue, the inheritance came 
by females to the Willoughbies, Dimocks, De la 
launds, Hois, &c. Then Louth, a market-town 
of good reſort, which takes its name from Lad, 
a rivulet that runs by Cockerington, heretofore the 
head of the Barony of Scoteney. LON is a Town- 
„and has a Free-ſchool founded by Ed- 

the ſixth, and a Church of a fair and large 
fabrick, with a beautiful Steeple, the higheſt in 
rimſby, which our 
Sabines, lovers of their own conceits, will have 
ſo called from one * Grime a Merchant, who 
brought up a little child of the Daniſh blood- 
royal (named Havelock) that had been expoſed ; 


for which he is much talked of, as is alſo Haveloc 


his Pupil, who was firſt a Scullion in the King's 
kitchen, but afterwards for his eminent valour 
had the honour to marry the King's daughter. 
He performed I know not what wonderful ex- 
_ 3 Which are very proper Entertainment 

_ tattling goſſips in a winter night. [At 
were formerly three Religious- 
houſes, i. e. one Nunnery, and two Monaſte- 
ries ; and not far tak the ſame coaſt, between 
Salflet-baven and Louth, is Salflethy, memorable 
for its late Miniſter, Mr. John Watſon, who was 
incumbent ſeventy four years; during which 
time (as he himſelf reported it) he buried the 


Inhabitants three times- over, ſave three or four 


perſons ; and died Aug. 1693, being one hundred 
and two years old.] | 


Scarce ſix miles from hence, and further up 
in the Country, is the ancient caſtle called Caftor, 
in Saxon Duang-carzen and Thong-cafter, in Britiſh 
Caer-Egarry ; in both languages taking its 
name from the thing, viz. from a hide cut 
ieces; as Byrſa, the famous Carthaginian 
e, did. 
the Saxon, having conquered the Pits and 


Scots, and got very large poſſeſſions in other 


places, begged of Yortigern as much ground in 
this place as he could encompaſs with an Ox's 
hide cut in very ſmall Thongs; upon which he 
built this caſtle. Whence, one who has writ a 
Breviary of the Britiſh Hiſtory in verſe, tranſ- 
poſed Virgil's Verſes in this manner, 


Accepitque ſolum fai de nomif? Thon- 
gum, 
Taurino quantum poterat circundare tergo. 


Took, vol call'd Thong, in memory of the 
n 

The _ he compaſs'd with an Ox's 
ide, op 


[Not far from this Caſtle is Thoreſway, from 
which place, Sir Jobn Colepeper, in the reign 
of King Charles the firſt, had conferred upon 

Vor. I. ; 
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INCOLNSHIRE. 


For our Annals ſay, that Hengift 
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him the title of Lord Colepeper of Tboreſay; in 
whoſe poſterity it ſtill N ah 

From Grimeſby, the ſhore draws in, with a 
great winding (to make the æſtuary Abus or 
Humber,) by Thornton, heretofore a College for Thornton- 
divine worſhip, founded by William Craſſus College. . 
Earl of Albemarle, [the remains of which, are e 
ſtill very magnificent ;] and by Barton, where is Barton upon 
a famous Ferry into the County of York, Humber. 
Near this, is Ankbam, a little muddy river (and 
for that reaſon full of Eels,) which runs into the 0 
Humber. Near the head of it ſtands Market- Market-Ra- 
Rain, ſo called from a pretty throng market in. 
there, [At a little diſtance from which, it leaves 
Oumby, where, in the fields joining to the great Oumby. 
road between Hull and Stamford, there have Pen 
ploughed-up braſs and ſilver Coins, with the fi- 
gure of Rome on one fide and this Inſcription, 
Urbs Roma; and on the reverſe, - Pax & Tranguil- 
litas.] On the other ſide of the Ankam, ſtands 
Angotby [otherwiſe Oſſegobby, and Oſpoteby,] now 
corruptly Oſgodby, belonging heretofore to the 
family of S. Medard, from whom the Airmoines 
had it by inheritance ; and Kelſay, which was 
ſometime the eſtate of the Hanſards, a very emi- 
nent family in this County; from whom it came other 0, 
to the Abcoug bs, Knights, by marriage. After- in this Coun- 
wards, the Ankam has 4 bridge over it at Gland- . 
ford, a little market-town, [very ancient,] and Kelſay. 
called by the common people Brigg, from the Slandford. 
bridge, the true name being almoſt quite forgot- Brigg. 
ten. Near this town, within 4 Park, is Narres „Kettleby. 
the Þ ſeat of the famous family of the Tirwhitts, + Ann. 1607, 
Knights, [who now reſide at Stanfield,] but, for- Tirwhitts. 
merly, the dwelling-place of one Ketell, as the 
name intimates z which was a very common one 
among the Danes atid Saxons. For, in Saxon, 
Bye fignifies an habitation, and Byan to in- 
habit z which is the reaſon why ſo many places 
all over England, and eſpecially in this County, 
end in Bye. A little lower, ſtands Worlaby, Bye. 
from which place, in the 20" of King Charles Worlaby. 
the firft, obn Bellaſis was created Lord Bellaſis 
of Werlaby.] 3 

This County is at certain ſeaſons ſo ſtocked 
with fowl (to ſay nothing of fiſh) that their 
numbers are amazing; and thoſe, not the known 
ones, of greateſt value in other Countries, Teal, 
Quail, Woodcocks, Pheaſant, Partridge, &c. Birds. 
but ſach as no other language has names for, 
and are ſo delicate and agreeable, that the niceſt 
palates and richeſt purſes greatly covet them, 
viz. Puittes, Godwitts, Knotts, that is, as I take 
it, Canutus's birds, for they are believed to come 
hither out of Denmark; and Doetterells, ſo called Dotterells. 
from their dotiſh fillineſs : for the mimick birds 
are caught at candle-light by the geſtures of. the 
Fowler; if he ftretch out his arm, they ſtretch 
out their wing; if he hold out his leg, they do 
the ſame; to be ſhort, whatever the fowler does 
they do after him, till at laſt they let the net 
be drawn over them. But theſe things are more 
proper for the obſervation of the Virtugſ, or 
Epicureans. 

More Weſtward, the river Trent (after a long 
courſe, and when it has bounded this Coun- 
ty with its ſandy banks, from the Foſſe-dike) 
falls into the Humber; having firſt run pretty 
near Stow, where Godiva Earl Leofrick's wife, Stow. 
built a Monaſtery, which, by reaſon of its 
low ſituation wider the hills, is ſaid by Henry of 
Huntingdon to lie under the Promontory of Lincoln, 
[The' Church here is a large building in the 
form of a croſs, and very ancient. It was 
founded by Eadnoth, Biſhop of Dorcheſter, in 
Oxfordſhire, before the of was removed to 
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Sidnaceſter. ciry Siduaceſter, once the ſeat of the Biſho 
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Aden thay 
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Stretton. 


Ophites. 


Knath. 
Now the 
eat, C. 


Darcy de 


Lincoln; and rebuilt by Remigius, the firſt Bi- 
ſhop of Lincoln; * and alſo was afterwards made 
a Biſhop's ſeat, but there is little of the ancient 
ruins now to be ſeen. Near the Church, ſtood 


an Abbey, where (after the removal of the 


Monks by Robert Bloet, the ſucceeding Biſhop, 
to Eyn/ham-Abbey, near Oxford,) was the ſeat 
of an ancient family de Burgh; the native place 
of Sir Jobn Borough, a valiant Knight, who 
ſerved under the Duke of Buckingham, and was 
ſlain at the Iſle of Rhee. In the pariſh of Stow, 
is a village called Stretton, from the old cauſey 
running that way, as if one ſhould ſay the Street- 
town : and in a field belonging to that place, are 
a great many Opbites, or ſtones rolled up like 
ſerpents.] | 
hen the Trent runs by Knath, + the ſeat of 

the Lord Willoughby of Parham; and before that, 
of the Barons of Darcy, who had a great acceſ- 
ſion of honour and eſtate by the daughter 


and heir of Meinill. This family of the Darcies 
1 Antiquiori. 


came from || one more ancient, to wit, Norman 


Narey Ce a 4 Adrecy or Darcy of Notton, who was in high 


3+ 


eſteem under Henry the third. His poſterity 
endowed the little Monaſtery at Alvingham, in 
this County. But this honour was in a manner 


extindt; when Norman, the laſt of the right 


and more ancient line, left only two ſiſters, 


one married to Roger Penwardin, the other to 
Peter de Limberg. 


Gainſborrow. Afterwards, the Trent runs to Gainſborow, a 


+ Little 


Town, C. 


+ town [which hath a large and fine market, and 
is the moſt- flouriſhing in the whole County for 
Trade and Buſineſs ; which have much increaſed 
of late years, to the detriment of Boſton, and 


even of Hull itſelf. It was heretofore] famous 


for being the harbour of the Daniſh ſhips, and 
for the death of Sueno Tiugskege, a Daniſh Ty- 
rant; who when he had pillaged the Country, 
as Matthew Weſtminſter writes, was here ſtabbed 


dy an unknown hand, and fo at laſt ſuffered the 


Itiner. p. 24. neſs. 


puniſhment that was juſtly due to his wicked- 
[Leland ſays, that upon the South-part 
of the town was an old Chapel of ſtone, wherein 
the inhabitants reported, that many Danes were 
buried; and that there were alſo the remains 
of another_ Chapel of wood on the fide of the 
Trent, quite demoliſhed. ] Some ages after the 
Danes, it was the Poſſeſſion of William de Va- 
lentia Earl of Pembroke, who obtained for it, 
ok Edward the firſt, the privilege of a Fair. 


Barons of The Barons of Borough who dwelt here (of whom 


Borough. 


Marton. 


we have ſpoken before, in Surrey) did deſcend 
from this Earl, by the Scotch Earls of Athol, 
and the Percies. [In the year 1682, Edward 
Noel, Lord Noel of Ridlington and Viſcount 
Campden, had conferred upon him the additional 
title of Earl of Gainſ/burrew; in which honour 
he was ſucceeded by Hriotbefley Baptiſt his ſon ; 
who dying without iſſue male, the title paſſed 
to his Couſin-german, Baptijt, the preſent 
Earl. 

A little above Gain/burrew, through the end 
of a town called Marten, a Roman way goes 
into this County. It comes from Danum, i. e. 
Doncaſter, to Agelocum, or Littleburrow, from 
whence it to Lindum, Lincoln. It is a 
great road for pack horſes which travel from the 
Weſt of Yorkſhire, to Lincoln, Lyn, and Norwich. 
A quarter of a mile from Marton above men- 
tioned, there are yet remaining two or three 
conſiderable pieces of Roman pavement or cau- 
17. which may be caſily obſerved by travellers 
of curioſity.] | 

In this part of the County ſtood formerly 7 

o 
thoſe Parts, who were called Biſhops of the * 

8 : 


diffari; "but this is now ſo entirely 
neither ruins nor name are in being. [ They 
who have been for ſettling it at Stew, have ar 


gued thus : That the See now at Lincoln, was 


once at Dercheſter near Oxford, is agreed by all: 
that likewiſe Eadbed was made Biſhop of Sid- 
naceſter in the year 678: and that he was ſuc- 
ceeded by ſeveral other Biſhops under the ſame 
title, is as plain. But after Eadulf's death, 
when it had been vacant about eighty years, 
it was by Leoſwin united to Dorcheſter, as chat 
of Leiceſter had been before: The ſixth from 
Leofwin was Zadnotb, who (as the intermediate 
Biſhops had done) enjoyed the title of Dor- 
cheſter, and, under that, of Sidraceſter and Tei- 
ceſter. This was that Eadnoth, who built the 
Church of our Lady in Stow, and died Anno 
1050. Now, where can we imagine/'a Biſhop 
of Sidnaceſter ſhould ſo probably build a 
Church as. at Sidnaceſker ? Or whence would 
he ſooner take his pactern or platform, than 
from his own Cathedral of Dorcheſter ? -Be- 
tween which, and that of ' Stewp, there is a very 
near reſemblance; and if they have been ſince 
rebuilt, we may probably conclude that the 
ſame form notwithiſtanding was ſtill kept. The 
See of Legeceſter or Leiceſter is concluded to have 
been where St. Margaret's now ſtands ; and as 
that is a Peculiar, a Prebend, and an Arch- 
d:aconry; ſo is Stow too. Beſides, the preſent 
Privileges of this place are greater than any 
hereabouts, except Lincoln z and they have for- 
merly exceeded even that. For that it was fa- 
mous, before Lincoln was a Biſhop's See, is 
beyond diſpute ; and it is a common notion in 
thoſe parts, both of learned and unlearned, that 
Stcw was the Mother-Church to Lincoln. The 
ſteeple of the Church (though large,) has been 
much greater than it is: and Africt Puttock 
Archbiſhop of York, Anno 1023, when he gave 


two great Bells to Beverley-fteeple which he had 


built, and two others of the ſame mould to 


Soutbwell; beſtowed two upon this Stow. Here 
is likewiſe a place called yet by the name of 
Gallow-dale, ſuppoſed to have been the place of 
execution for male factors; which (among other 
marks of antiquity) though it has no relation to 
the affairs of the Church, is yet a teſtimony of 
the eminence of the place. But, they own, there 
is one thing that lies in their way; for in the 


Lives of the Biſhops of Lincoln, written by 


* 


Giraldus, it is ſaid, that Remigius, removi 


2 5 572 
gone, that 


his See to Lincoln, procured all Lyndefie to — p. 411. 


taken from the Juriſdiftion of the Archbiſhop 
of York, and added to that of Canterbury. 
And if all Lindſey belonged to the Archbiſhop 
of York till Remigius's time (who lived ſince 
the Conqueſt,) the old Sidnacefter, united after- 
wards to Dorcheſter, perhaps cannot be placed ſo 
reaſonably, within that Divzſion. | 

If it may, there is alſo another 
may probably enough be thought of, namely, 


the Hills above Ley and Gaineſburrow, where 


have been taken-up many pieces of Roman Urns, 
and many Coins of thoſe Emperors; for the 
addition of Ceſter to the name, makes it highly 
probable, that Sidnacefler, wherever it may 
have been, was originally a Station of the Ro- 
mans. The Caſtle hill, Eaſtward from Gainſbo- 
rough-Church, is ſurrounded with entrenchments, 
containing (as is ſaid) more than a hundred 
acres. ] . | | 

I muſt not omit, that at Mellocd, there 


lace that 


+ flouriſhed the famous family of St. Paul, + Flores, 


Knights, corruptiy called Sampell, which I al- © 


ways thought came from the ancient Ca/:{-cn- 
family of che Earls of St. Paul in France; but 


che 


* * 
* D- 
bs >. 
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SEE r 
the Coat of Arms of Luxemburgh that they 


Furl of Cheſter, had this honour gra 


bear, is 3 that they came out of France, | 


ſince the ion family of St. Paul was by 
marriage ingrafted into that of Luxemburgh, 
about 7 three hundred years ago. . | 
Above this, the Trent, the dell, and the 
Dan, ſporting with their ſeveral ſtreams (fo 
Frontinus expreſſes it,) make a river-Iſland, 
call'd Axelbolme, in Saxon Carelbolme, which is 
part of Lincolnſhire; in length, from ſouth 
to north, ten miles, but not half ſo broad. 
The lower part near the rivers is marſhy, and 


4 Two, C. 


Axclholm. 


c. produces an odoriferous ſhrub, call'd Gall. The 
middle has a ſmall aſcent, and is rich and 
fruitful, yielding flax in great abundance, and 

Alabaſter.- alſo Alabaſter , which w_ not very ſolid, is 


more proper for lime and plaſter work than 

for other uſes. The chief town was formerly 

call'd Axel, now Axey; and of that, and the 

Saxon word Holme (which with them ſignify'd 

a river-Ifland) the name, without queſtion, 

was compounded. It hardly deſerves the name 

of a Town, it is ſo thinly inhabited; but 

there is the platform of a caſtle, that was de- 

moliſh'd in the Barons war, and belong'd to 

the Mcwbrays, who at that time were pol- 
ſeſs'd of a great part of the Ifland. In the 

' year 1173 Roger de Mowbray (as the Author 

| of an old . Chronicle has it) forſaking his alle- 
Henry 2. giance to the * Elder King, repair'd a caſtle former ly 
with relpeR demolifſh'd, in the Je Axelbone, near Kinard- 
w his fon, ferry; which Caftle, a great number of the Lin. 
Leben colnſbire-men, paſſing-over in boats, beſieg d, and 
compell d the Conſtable and all the ſoldiers to ſur- 
Philoſ.Tranſ. render, and then pull id it down. [In this fenny 
N.67. tract, part in Lincolnſhire, and part in York- 
| ſhire, there have been found, in digging, 
abundance of Oak, Firr, and- other trees, 

lying near the roots, which ſtand as they 

ew; and it appears that ſome of them have 

n burnt, and not cut dewn.] Higher up, lies 

Potterwic, Botterwic ; the owner whereof, Edmund Sheffield, 
was the firſt Baron of that name and family; 

created by Edward the ſixth. He loſt his life 

in the ſervice of his Country againſt the Nor- 

folk Rebels; having 

da 


hter of the Earl of Oxford, John the ſe 
{Whois now, Baron, father to Edmund, + Knight of 
L. the moſt noble Order of the Garter. {Not 
Epworth. far from hence, is Epworth, a long ſtraggling 
* V Sup. market-town, and now * the beſt in the e.] 
4 More to the north, on the other ſide of Trent, 
Beton- Sta- is Burton- Stauber, of which I have not read any 
thing remarkable; {and not far from it,- Nor- 
Normanby. manby, from whence the Duke of Buckingham 
Alborough. takes his title of Marquiſs. At Alkborougb, two 
5 miles north of Burton-Sta!ber, near the water- 
ſide, old Fortifications, and other marks of an- 
tiquity, are to be ſeen.] | | 
After Egga who liv'd in the year 710, and 
Morcar, both Saxons, who were only Officiary 
Earls; this County gave the title. of Earl to 
William de Romara a Norman, after whoſe 
death {for the title was never enjoy'd by his 
fon, who died before him, nor by his grand- 
ſon,) King Stephen confer'd it on Gilbert de 
Gaunt ; but he dying, Simon de St. Lis, the youn- 
ger, ſon of Earl Simon (you have the very words 
of Robert Montenſis, who liv'd about that 
2 Hen. 2. time) wanting land, receiv'd from King Henry tbe 
} Cum. ho- ſecond, bis only daugbter to wife, + together with the 
we Jus. nur. Afterwards, Lewis of France, who 
was call'd into England by the rebellious Ba- 
rons, created another Gilbert, of the de Gaunt 
family, Earl of Lincoln; but as ſoon as Lewis 
was forced home, and he found himſelf ac- 
knowledg'd Earl by no body, he quitted the 
title of his own accord. Then Ralph, the 


Earls of Lin- 
cola. 


without iſſue. Then 


had by Anne Vere, a 


him by King Henry the third, and à little 

before his death gave by Charter to Hawi/e 
his ſiſter; wife of Robert de Quincy, the Earl- 
dom of Lincoln, ſ far forth as it appertain'd to 


bim, that ſbe might be Counteſs thereof , for ſo 


are the very words of the Charter. She in 

like manner beſtow'd it on John de Lacy Con- 

ſtable of Cheſter, and the heirs he ſhould have 

by Margaret her daughter. This John had 

Edmund, who dying before his mother, left 

this honour to be enjoy'd by Henry his ſon, 

the laſt Earl of that family. For his ſons hav- 

ing dy'd young, he contracted Alice his only 

Child, when but nine years old, to Thomas 

ſon of Edmund Earl of Lancaſter, on condi- 

tion, that if be ſhould dye without iſſue of his bo- . 

dy, or if they ſhould dye without bits of their vo- 

dies, his Caſtles, Lordſhips, Ec. ſhould come in re- Leiger- bool 

mainder to Edmund Far of Lancaſter, and bis * Stanlow. 

heirs for ever. But this Alice having no chil- 

dren by her huſband Thomas; (who was be- 

headed) did afterwards much blemiſh her re- 

putation by her light behaviour; and without 

the King's conſent marry'd Eubulo Le- Strange, Edw. 2. 

with whom ſhe had been very familiar before ; 

upon which the offended Ki ſeiz'd her 

eſtate, But Alice being very old, and dyi 

without iſſue, Henry Earl of Lancaſter, grand- 

child to Edmund by his ſecond ſon, had this 

noble eſtate by virtue of the foreſaid convey- 

ance ; and from that time it became the in- 

heritance of the houſe of Lancaſter. Never- 

theleſs, the Kings of England have confer'd on 

ſeveral. the title of Earl of Lincoln; as, Ed- 

ward the fourth on John De- la- pole, and Henry 

the eighth on Henry Brandon; who were both 

ſons of the Dukes of Suffolk; and both dy'd 2822 eo of. 
veen Elizabeth pro- 

moted to this honour, Edward Baron Clinton, 

Lord High Admiral of England; + to whom 

ſucceeded his ſon Henry, a perſon of great ho- e 

nour. [After him, it was ſucceſſively enjoy'd 

by Thomas, and Theophilus, of the ſame name, 


The latter of theſe was ſucceeded by Edward 


Lord Clinton (his grandchild by his eldeſt ſon 
Edward ; ) who dying without iſſue, this ho- 
nour came to the iſſue of Sir Edward Clin- 
ton, Knight, ſecond brother to Thomas Earl 
of Lincoln: whoſe ſon Francis firſt enjoy'd it; 


and after him, Henry, ſon of Francis, the pre- 
ſent Earl: ] 


There are in this County about * 685 Pariſhes, * 639, C. 


—__ 


More rare Plants growing wild in Lincolnſhire. 


Atriplex maritima, Halimus dicta, humilis 
erecta, ſemine follieulis membranaceis bivalvi- 
bus, in latitudinem expanſis & utrinque recur- 
vis, longo pediculo inſidentibus clauſo. Near 
Sairbeck, a village about a mile diſtant from Boſton, 
plentifully, Dr. Plukenet. 

Alfine Polygonoides tenuifolia, floſculis ad 
longitudinem caulis velut in ſpicam diſpoſitis. 
Polygonum anguſtiſſimo gramineo folio erectum. 
Bot. Monſp. Chickweed- Knottgraſs with very narrow 
leaves, and flowers ſet along with ſtalls as it were 
in ſpikes. 

Carum vulgare Park. Caraways. 
and fenny grounds plentifully. | | 

Cannabis ſpuria flore amplo, labio purpureo. 
4 pork Nettle-Hemp. About Spalding plenti- 
ully. | 


In the marſhes 


Cochlearia 
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Willoughby 
on as Fold. 


bann 
ford. * 


"""Cochlearia major rorundifolia. Garden Scurvy- | na quibuſdam radice Perperua ſeu paluſtris. 7. B. 


graſs. Im the marſhes in Holland, and in many Marſh Gentian or Calathian Violet. Ina Park at 


other places near the ſea-fide. Tatteſhall, and on the beathy grounds thereabout : 
Oenanthe 8 


dens J. B. In the marſh-ditches and flow ſtreams Hull. 
of water in the pariſh of Quaplod near Spalding. - 'Rhamnus Salicis folio auguſto, fructu fla- 
Lapathum folio acuto, flore aureo C. B. Gol-| veſcente C. B. Secundus Cluſſi Ger. emac. pri- 


hylini folio aliquatenus acce- | alſo on @ heath a little beyond Wrauby in the way to 


den Dock. About Crowland, and in other places of 


the Fens. 


Pneumonanthe Ger. Gentianella Autumnalis 
Pneumonanthe dicta Park. Gentiana paluſtris 
anguſtifolia C. B. Gentianz ſpecies, Calathi- 


mus Dioſcoridis Lobelio ſive litoralis Part. 
Rhamnus vel Oleaſter Germanicus J. B. 


lo- horn. On the ſea-banks on Lindſey-ceaft, plen- 
| tifully. | t 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


HE County of Nottingham bor- 
ders upon that of Lincoln on 
che weſt, but is of much lefs 
extent; call'd the Saxons 
dy vnorrengaham reyne, [by the ancient 

2 Annals tnonngaham-reyne, and by us 
Nottinghamſhire. It is bounded on the north, 
by Yorkſhire z and on the weſt by Derbyſhire, 
and in ſome parts by Yorkſhire; and on the 
ſouth by the County of -Leiceſter. The ſouth 
and eaſt are enrich'd by the noble river 
Trent and the rivulets which run into it. The 
—_— is entirely taken up with the foreſt 
of Shirwood, which is very large. This part, 
becauſe it is ſandy, the inhabitants call the Sand; 
the other, uſe it is clayiſh, they call zbe 
Clay ; and thus have they divided their County in- 


two ons Decks 
[ oing out of Leicefterſbire, the . Foſs- way 
(which is the beſt, if not only direction, for 


what we principall 
to the ſouth-part of this County, and carries 
us along the eaſt of it, into Lincolnſhire. And 
firſt, Willoughby on the Wold, in the Hundred 
of Ruscliff, on the ſouth-edge of this County, 
may pretend to ſomething of antiquity. For 
it lies near the Foſs; and in a field belonging 
to it are the ruins (as the inhabitants ſay) ot 
a town call'd Long- Billington, which has been a 
great while demoliſh'd. Hereabouts the plow- 
men and ſhepherds commonly gather-up coins 
of the Romans, in great- numbers. And its 
diſtance from Caer-lerion, i. e. Leiceſter, and 
from Vernometum or Burrough-Hill (for it is 9 
miles from each) is a further confirmation of 
its Antiquity. All which, put together, would 
tempt us to believe, that this had been a 


Roman ſtation; and Dr. Gale, in his Comment 


upon the Itinerary, makes it the Margidunum of 
Antoninus. 


From hence, the Foſs paſſes north-eaſt thro? 


the vale of Belvoir, and therein through the field 


of Eaſt-Bridgford, or Bridgford on the bill, in 


which are ſtill the remains of a Roman ſta- 


tion, near a ſpring, call'd The Old-wark-ſpring ; 


. + Mr. Fox- 
croft. 


Long Col- 


Ungham. 


and the field in Bridgford (in which, part 
of this camp lies) is call'd to this day Burrotw- 
field. A learned Antiquary alſo. (to whoſe 
ſkill and diligence, the diſcovery of thoſe places 


is in great meaſure owing) affirms that he 


has ſeen a fair filver coin of Yeſpaffan which 
was found there; and that others are ſometimes 
lough'd up by the inhabitants of that town. 

hat further confirms the conjecture of a ſta- 
tion here, is -its diſtance from, Willoughby, of 
about eight miles; and near the ſame ſpace 
from Long-Collingham, abdut three miles beyond 
Newark ; near which, in a large field, there 


% 


2 


look after) leads us in- 


is ſome reaſon to fix another ſtation. The Foſs- 
road, indeed, lies above a mile from it, but 
it receives a ſufficient teſtimony of Antiquity, 
from ſeveral of Conſtantine's Coins which have 
been found there, as well as its diſtance from 
Lincoln (viz. nine miles) where was another 
Station. By this means (if theſe conjectures 
may be allow'd any colour of truth, as I ſee no 
great objection that lies againſt them,) that vaſt 
breach between Leiceſter and Lincoln, along the 
Foſſe, is pretty well fill'd W From Leiceſter 
to Willoughby, nine miles; from Willoughby to 
Eaſt Bridgford about eight miles; from thence to 
Long-Collingham, nine miles; and from hence to 
Lincoln, nine more: And, accordingly, Dr. Gale 
in his Comment upon the Itinerary, has fix'd 
them; viz. the Margidunum of Antoninus here 
at Willoughby on the Wold ; Ad Pontem, at Eaſt- 
Bridgſord ; and Crococolana at Collingham. 
Havin 


this point; we are drawn a little out of our road, 
and muſt return to the fouth-parrt.] 


Antiquaries of leſs note have call'd in Latin 
Trigin/a, from its likeneſs to the French word 
which ſignifies this number,) after it has run 
a long way, and then enter'd this County, 


Antiquity, and many Roman Coins are found, 
as I am inform'd. [But now its greateſt orna- 


given both ſeat and name to the ancient fa- 
above ſix hundred years, as appears by an In- 
this Church.] Then the Trent receives . the 


Newſted, i. e. a new 
King Henry the ſecond built a ſmall Mona- 
ſtery. 


who in the beginning of the Norman times 
flouriſh'd in great ſtate both in this County 
and Lancaſhire; [and whoſe deſcendants, in 
the reign of King Charles the firſt, were ad- 
'vanced to the dignity of Barons.] Next, the 


age, Sir Francis Willoughby Knight, 
oſtentation, and to ſhow his great wealth, 
did at vaſt charges build a very noble Houſe, 
both for proſpe& and workmanſhip ; [now the 
ſeat of Thomas Willoughby, Baron Middleton, 
to which Honour he was advanced by her 


| Majeſty Queen Anne] After this, it waſhes 
Lenton, formerly famous for a Monaſtery, built Lenten. 


in 


Sal- 


followed the Foſs thus far toward 
the North, for the more convenient clearing of 


ment is a Church, lately repair'd and beauti- 


fy'd at the great expence of + the Patron + Thomas 
thereof.) Then it runs by Clifton, which hath Le, Eſq 


ſcription upon a Monument in the Chancel of 


The Trent, in Saxon Tpeonta (which ſome The Trent. 


paſſes by Steanfoad, where are many remains of Steanford. 


mily of the Cliftons, [who have remained here Clifton. 


little river Lin ſrom the weſt, which riſes near Lin, riv. 
place, where formerly Newlted, 


Now it is the ſeat of the Byrons, an an- Byrons. 
cient family, deſcended from Ralph de Buron, 


Lin runs near Wollaton, where * in the laſt “ In this age, 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


in honour of the Holy 


Trinity by William Peve- 
rel, natural ſon of William the Conqueror; at 
preſent, only noted for a thr air there. 


_ "I This, » Mr. Talbot, for ſome reaſons, was in- 


clined to believe the ancient Lindum of Anto- 
ninus. I take it for granted, it was the affini 
of the two names, which firſt led him to this 
conjecture, and that drew on other imaginations, 
which might ſeem in any wiſe to confirm his 
opinion. As, that the river which runs juſt by 
Lenton on the Weſt, and afterwards hw 

Nottingham into Trent, is at this day called 
Lin, or rather Lind; this he backs with another 
Conjecture, . that Lenton might be ſometimes 
"part of Nottinghamz though they are a mile 
aſunder one from the other. What he ſays by 
way of reaſon why the old Town might poſſibly 
be at Lenton, is very true, That it is a thing fre- 
| ly obſerved, that famous towns have degene- 
rated into little villages, and that therefore its 
preſent meanneſs is no objection againſt it. But 
the obſcurity of a place is a real prejudice to its 
_ antiquity, unleſs the diſcovery of camps, coins, 
bricks, or ſome ſuch remains, demonſtrate its 
former eminence. Nothing therefore that he 
has ſaid in favour of this opinion, taken from 
diſtances and the like, is of force enough to 
draw the ancient Lindum from Lincoln: On the 
other ſide, is Wilford, in the field whereof a 
large Pot was dug-up ſome years ago, with a 
very great number of Copper Coins. At a 
little diſtance from hence, ſtands, in a large 
field, a Church with a ſpire ſteeple, called Faw- 
ford Church, the burying-place of Redding ton, a 
great Country-town above half a mile Weſt 
trom it. 
its own, the Church is the more neglected, 
and has much rubbiſh in it. Among it, there 
have been many ancient Monuments; no doubt 
of great note formerly. Some. conſiderable ones 
are yet remaining both in the chancel and South- 
iſle ; part whereof by the manner of them, ſeem 
to imply, that the perſons to whom they belong, 
have been engaged in the Holy War. North- 
eaſt from whence, is Aſlakton, famous for the 
ND of Thomas Cranmer, Archbiſhop of Canter- 

ury. | | | 

| 3 other ſhore, almoſt at the confluence 
of the Lin and Trent, and on the ſide of a 
hill, ſtands Nottingham, which gave name to 
the County, and is the chief Town in it; the 
word being only a contraction and a ſoftening 
of Snorrenga-ham, * For ſo the Saxons called it, 
from the caves and paſſages under-ground, 
which the Ancients dug, for retreat and ha- 
bitation, under thoſe ſteep rocks in the South 
part, toward the little river Lin. [ Theſe, of 
the way, * Dr. Gale will have to be the wor 

of the Romans; and, to make good the diſtan- 
ces in the Itinerary, he places here the Gau- 
ſennæ of Antoninus. From theſe Caves] Aſſer 
renders the Saxon word Snoxrengaham, Spelunca- 


1 rum domus in Latin, and in Britiſh Tui ogo 


bauc, which ſignifies the very ſame, namely, 
* @ houſe of dens. In reſpe& of ſituation, the 
Town is very pleaſant: on one fide to the ri- 
ver are very large meadows; on the. other ſide, 
hills of eaſy and gentle aſcent : it is alſo plen- 
tifully provided with all neceſſaries. Shire- 
wood. ſupplies them with great ſtore of wood 
for fire (though many burn Pit-coal, the ſmell 
whereof is very offenſive,) and the Trent ſerves 
them plentifully with Fiſh. Hence this barbarous 
Verſe, g 5 


Vol. 1; 


. 


To wind up all; its bigneſs; buil 
e 354 oy te gn Inge 


But this having a large Chapel of 


1 * Count de Ferrars, in 


Lupida Hus fecum, || Triginta dat mibs piſeem, I Trent. 
Shirewood my fuel, Trent my fiſh ſupplies, 
three 
a very fine Market-place, and u 
very ſtrong Caſtle, the Town is rendered real 


beautiful. [Here is alſo an * Alms-houſe well * Built by - | 
endowed for twelve poor People.] The Caſtle Ef and — 


ſtands on the Weſt-ſide of the Town, upon dowed with 
a ſteep rock; the very ſpot whereon that 100/. per aun. 
tower is believed to have ſtood, which the 868. 
Danes held againſt Æthered and Alfred who be- | 
wp it, till, without effecting any thing, they 

roſe and || retired. For when the Danes had || % concla- 
got this Caſtle, Burtbred [or Burbred,] King of 

the Mercians, and the Mercians (as Aſſer, Tad 
Florence] ſay) ſent meſſengers to Afthered King 

of the Weſt-Saxons, and to Alfred bis brother, bum- 

bly intreating that they would aid tbem; to the 

end they might be able to engage the ſaid army, This 
22 2 eaſily 1 For the two brothers 
aving drawn together a great rom all parts 

with the diſpatch they bad promiſed, — Mer- 
cia, and marched as far as Snottenga-ham, with 
a joint and unanimous deſire to fight them. But 
when the Pagans refuſed to give them battle; ſe- 

curing themſelves in the caſtle; and the Chriſtians 

were not able to batter down the walls of the caſtle; 

a Peace was concluded between the Mercians and 

the Pagans, and the two brothers returned home 

witht ow * r Edward the El- 

er built the village of Bridgesford over - againſt Bridges ford. 
it, and raiſed a wall (now fallen) quite round 
the Town, The only remains of it, are on 
the Weſt-ſide, . A few years after this, namely 
in Edward the Confeſſor's time (as it is in 
Domeſday) there were reckoned one hundred 
ſeventy three Burgeſſes in it, and + from” the + De duobes 
{wo Mints there were paid forty ſhillings to the Ning. Monetariis; 
Moreover, the water of Trent and the Foſs-dike, and 
wy way 8 — w, * all looked after; that 
if any one hindered Ships from paſſing, * he ſhould * Emendare 
be amerced four pounds. As — he Na * 
ſtle, both the Founder, and the Largeneſs, 
render it remarkable. For William the Nor- 
man built it to awe the Engliſh, 1 we 

are rather to credit the learned Hiſtoriogra- + Dr. TBoro- 
pher of this County, who is poſitive that it n. 

was built by Peverell, baſe ſon to William the 
Conqueror: for he, as it appears, had licence 

from the King to include ten acres (ad facien- 

dum pomerium) thereabouts, which after the 

foreſt · meaſure, contains above fifty Statute- 

acres; and that is near the proportion of the 

old Park at Nottingham. Beſides, there is no 

mention of it in Domeſday-book, which was 

made the year before the Conqueror's death; 

and therefore it is probable that his ſon built 

it by order and commiſſion from him.] B 

Nature and Art together, it was ſo firong (as Wil 

liam of Newburrough tells us) That it ſeemed 
impregnable, except by Famine z provided it bad a 
ſufficient garriſon in it. Afterwards, Edward the 

fourth repaired it at great- charge, and adorn- 

ed it with curious buildings; to which Ri- 

chard the third made ſome additions. Nor 
has it in any revolution undergone the com- 

mon fate of great Caſtles; for it was never * ta- Eng. 
ken by ſtorm. Once it was beſieged in vain 

by. Henry of Anjou; at which time the 
[riſon burnt down all the buildings about it. , 

ſurprize, by Ro- Rog. Hove- 


It was alſo once taken, by 
the Barons war, who den, p. 307. 


deprived the eb 7 all they had, Thoſe 
92 ˙ of 


* — 


"of the Caſtle tell many ſtrange ſtories of David 


King of Scotland, a priſoner 
Mortimer Earl of March, as | 
| or _ fubterraneous Maze, and __ 
wards hanged for betraying his Country to the 
Scots for money, and for. other ambitious and 
villainous deſigns. In the firſt court of this 
Caſtle, they ſtill go down a great many ſteps 
with candle-light, into a vault under-ground, 
and rooms cut out of the very ſtone z in the 
walls whereof the Hiſtory of Chriſt's paſſion, 
and other matters are engraved, by David the 
ſecond, King of Scotland (as they ſay) who was 
priſoner there. In the upper * of the 
Caſtle alſo, which ſtands , upon the 
rock, we went down many ſtairs into another 
vault under- ground; which they call Mortimer's- 
bole, becauſe Roger Mortimer abſconded in it, 
when he found tho juſt reward of his Wicked- 
neſs coming upon him. [While this Caſtle was 
in the hands of the Earl of Rutland, many of 
the good buildings were pulled down, and the 
Iron and other materials fold ; yet, in the be- 
inning of the Civil wars, King Charles the 
made choice of it as the fitteſt place for 


ere ; and of Roger 


+ Cie. Aug · + ſetting up his Royal Standard. Shortly after, 


Holme-Pier- 


of 


it became a Garriſon for the Parliament; an 
in the end of the war, Orders were given to 
Il it down : but it was not quite demoliſhed. 
ince the return of King Charles the ſecond, 
the Duke of Buckingham (whoſe mother was 


2 daughter and heir of Francis Earl of Rutland) 


it to the then Marquiſs, afterwards Duke, 
of Neu- Caſtle, who in 1674. began to clear 
the foundations of the old tower, and erected a 
moſt ſtately fabrick in the place of part of it, 
which is greatly improved and adorned by the 
ſent Duke.] As for poſition, this place is 
Efry three degrees in Latitude, and twenty two 
fourteen minutes, in Longitude. 

From hence, the Trent runs gently by Holme, 
called from its Lords Holme Pierpount, a noble and 
ancient family, of whom, Robert de Petræ Ponte 
or Pirpount, was ſſmmoned among the Barons 
in Parliament by Edward the third; [and whoſe 
deſcendants have been at ſeveral times advanced, 
firſt to the honour of Barons of this place, and 
that of Viſcounts Newark; and afterwards to 
the higher Titles of Earl of Kingſton, Marquiſs 
of Dorcheſter, and Duke of Kingſton.} Then, 


The Barony the Trent runs to Sbelford, the ſeat of the famous 


en in this place 


* 


% 
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eminence in theſe parts; fof which Family, and Vid. Chu 


a great Ornament to it, is the Right Honourable T in Kent. 

James Stanbope, Principal tary of State; to 

whoſe great Abilities, and unwearied Application, 

his Country is indebted in a very eminent man- 

ner.] It was formerly the Barony of Ralph 

Hanſelin, by whoſe daughters it came to the Bar- 

dolpbs and Everinghams., [As to Sbelford; in the 

Civil wars, it was a Garriſon for the King, and 

commanded by Colonel Philip Stanbepe, a younger 

ſon to Philip the firſt Earl of Cheferfield ; which 

being taken by ſtorm, he and many of his ſol- 

diers were therein ſlain, and the houſe afterwards 

burnt. Over-againſt this, is Burton; in the fields r. Mou: 

of which, upon a hill, is a fair Camp, ſuppoſed 1 

to be Brig. On the top of the hill (where ſe- 

veral coins have been found) were large Fortifica- 

tions, which have been levelled, in this age, for 

the convenience of plowing ; but on the ſide of 

it, the Works remain, one above another, like 
eat Waves. ] 12597 ' 

Hence, the Trent to Stoke, a ſmall Vil- Stoke. 

lage; but remarkable for no ſmall ſlaughter : 

for here, Jobn de la Pole, Earl of Lincoln (who = of 

was deſigned for the Crown by Richard the 2 1447 

third) when he faw himſelf excluded from 


d |the throne by Henry the ſeventh, Tebellioufly 


fought for a counterfeit Prince againſt his law- 

ful King, and, after a ſtout defence, was cut 

off with his whole party. Not far from hence, 

ſtands Southwell, a Collegiate-Church of Pre- Southwell. 
bendaries, dedicated to the Virgin Mary; ' not 

very ſplendid, but ſtrong, and ancient, and of 

note. Paulinus, the firſt Archbiſhop of 

Tork, is faid to have built it, after he had 
baptized the ' people of this Country in the 

river Trent, From that time, the Archbiſhops 

of York + had a large Palace here, with three I Have had 
Parks adjoining, well ſtored with Deer; {which C. 

hath been long in ruins, and the Eſtate de- 
miſed in Leaſe.] That this is the City which = 
Bede calls Tio-vul- Fingaceſter, I the rather be- Tio-rul-Fig; 
lieve, becauſe thoſe things which he relates of Baceſter. 
Paulinus's baptizing in the Trent near Tio-vul- 
Fingaceſter, are poſitively ſaid to have been 

done here, by the private Hiſtory of this 
Church. I will ſubjoin an Inſcription upon a 

Pillar in the Church here, both becauſe I do 

not obſerve it to be ſet down by Dr. Thoroton, 

and becauſe it contains a fort of hiftorical ac- 

count of the place (a). From this town, the 


Shelford. family of the Stanbops, Knights, of great ſtate and family of the Southwells took their name, and 
| | i | | were 
— — . — — _ PREY —_ 
(a) Reges & Reginz erunt nutrices tuz. | | 
Hanc 
Collegiatam & Parochialem Ecclefiam  - 
KReligioſa Antiquits 
| | Fundavit. 5 1 
Rex Henricus 8. Illu- 7 reſtauravit Edwardo Lee Archiepiſcopo Ebor. 8 
friſimus J 1543. | 0" | peteme : 
Regina Elizabetha Re- ſancivit 


ligioſiſſima 1584. 


{ Edwino Sandys Archiepiſcopo Ebor. ; 4 
9 wy: ng * F intercedente : 


prenobiliſſimo 


Monarcha Jacobus Prz- I ſtabilivit 3 Henrico Howard, Comite Northamptonienſi 3 
potentiſſimus 1604. ; 7 J mediante. 


A Domino factum eſt iftud ; 
Da gloriam Deo 
| Honorem Regi. 
Sint ſicut Oreb & Zeb, Zebe & Salmana, 
qui dicunt poſſideamus Sanctuarium Dei. 
Plal. 83. 11. 
Det Deus hoc fanctum ſanctis; fit ſemper Aſylum 


Exulis, Idololatras ſacrilegioſque ruat. 


e © From hents * * Gervaſ. Lee a 
| * In piam gratamgue Mæcenatam memoriam 
ly called Lans | _ 


That ie, 
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were anciently ſeated here. For mention is made 


in the“ Records, of Simon Southwell under Henry 


the third, and of Sir Fob» under Edward the 


firſt, and of ſeveral others, down to Henry the 
fixth z when they ſpread themſelves into Nor- 
folk and Suffolk. In the reign of King Charles 
the ſecond, Sir Robert Southwell went into Glo- 
ceſterſhire, where his Family is now ſeated, at 
Kings-weſton.] * 
Hence, from the eaſt, the Snite, a ſmall river, 
runs into the Trent ; which, being yet ſhallow, 
runs to Langer, famous for its Lords the Tibe- 
tots or Tiptofls, afterwards Earls of Worcefter. 
{But that name hath had no relation to this 
place, ſince the time of King Edward the 


third. For in the 46th year of his reign, Ro- 


bert, the laſt of the Tiberots, dying without 
heir-male; the cuſtody of all his lands, and 
the care of his three daughters, were commit- 
ted to Richard le-Scrope; and he marrying Mar- 
garet, the eldeſt, to his ſon Roger, brought that 
ſeat into the name of the Lords Scrope, where- 
in it continu'd down to Emanuel, who was crea- 
ted Earl of Sunderland, 3 Car. 1. But he hav- 
ing no iſſue by his wife Elizabeth, that and 
the reſt of his eſtate was ſettled upon his na- 
tural ifſue (three daughters; ) and Annabella, 
the third of them (to whoſe. ſhare this ma- 
nour fell in the diviſion) marrying John Howe, 
ſecond ſon of Sir John Howe of Compton in 


— Gloceſterſhire, brought it into that name. ] 


Then, the Snite runs to Wiverton, which, from 
Heriz, formerly a famous man in theſe parts, 


came by the Breits and Caltefts to the Chaworths, 
who derive their name from the Cadurci in 


France, and their pedigree from the Lords de 
Walcbervill. 

Now, the Trent divides itſelf [near Haram, 
the feat of the Lord Lexington, ] and then 
waſhes Newark, a pretty large Town; ſo call'd, 
as if one ſhould fay, A new work, from the 
net caſtle there, very pleaſant and curiouſly buill 
(as Henry of Huntingdon defcribes it) by A- 
lexander the munificent Biſhop of Lincoln; 
[or, as ＋ Dr. Thornton thinks) only repair'd by 
him. ] He (to uſe the words of an old hi- 
ftorian,) being of a very generous temper, built this 
and another caſtle, at vaſt expence. And, becauſe 


| buildings of this nature feem*d lefs agreeable to the 


character of a Biſhop ; to extinguiſh the envy of 
them, and as it were to expiate that offence, be 


_—_— 


* 
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\ becauſe they are often diſcover'd by the 


bouts in vain, but now I _ 


built an equal number of Monaſteries, and lid 


„e 1 
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them with religious ſocieties. However, .the pro- 
fuſeneſs of this military Biſhop was ſoon pu- 
niſh'd as it deſerv'd. For King Stephen, Who 
had no better means to eſtabliſh the ſinking 
ſtate of his kingdom, than the poſſeſſing 
ſelf of the fortity'd places, oblig'd the Biſhop, 
by impriſonment and famine, to deliver into 
his hands, both this caſtle and that other at 
Sleford. Here is nothing elſe memorable, but 
that King John ended the courſe of a very 
troubleſome and uneaſy Life, in this Caſtle. 
From hence the river, uniting again, flows 
direftly to the north, by many villages. [Firſt 


by Collingham, where (as we before; obſerved) Colingham. 


the marks of Antiquity, together with the 
diſtance, make it probable that the Crococolana 
of Antoninus is to be Part and then, 


him- on 


22 — — 


1216. 


at ſome diſtance, by Tuxford, where Charles Tafxord. 


Read, Eſq; built a curious Free-ſchool, and 
endow'd it with fifty 


pounds per ann. The 
like he did at Corby in Lincolnſhire ; and at 
Drax in Yorkſhire ; to which laft he added an 
Hoſpital, and endow'd that alſo with fifty 
pounds per annum.] But the Trent fees no- 
thing [very] remarkable, till it comes to Lii- 
tleborough, a ſmall town (and ſo, exactly an- 
fwerable to the name; ) where, as there is at 
this day a ferry much us'd, ſo was there for- 
merly * 


mentions twice; and which is variouſly read, 


in ſome copies, Agelocum, and in others, Sege- Agelocum, or 


locum. Formerly, I ſought this place herea- 


believe I have 
found it; both becauſe this ſtands upon a mi- 


litary way, and becauſe the marks of an old 
wall are plainly diſcernible in the neighbouring 


field, where many coins of the Roman Empe- 


rors are daily found by the plow- men. Theſe 


Little-bor- 


Manfio. 


a famous Station which Antoninus Saris. froe 


Ocum. 


are call'd Swines pennies by the Country people, Swines- 


bing of the Swine there. [Beſides which, and 


the pieces of Urns and other Veſſels, which 


have been taken up here ; there hath been late- 
ly found a Roman Stylus, an Agate-Stone with 


a Roman figure, many Cornelians with Ro- 
man Engravings, and two Roman Altars, with 


other Antiquities.] The People imagine, ac- 


cording to their poor ſenſe of things, that their 


forefathers enclos'd the field with the ftone- 


wall, to keep the water from overflowing it in 


winter. [Talbot fixes this Station at Aulerton 
in Sherwood; and Fulk (contrary to Antoni- 


—_ 


r 


That is, 
Kings ſtall be thy nurſing Fathers, and Queens thy nurſing Mothers, 


This 
Collegiate and Parochial Church 


Religious Antiqui 
* ads. * 
"% The Illuſtrioas Prince, } repair'd it 5 Edward Lee, the moſt pious Archbiſhop ! . 
TT F 1 8 1 8 York. yt requeſting : 


The moſt Religious Queen ; confirm'd it ; Edwin Sandys, 


Elizabeth 1584. 


The moſt potent Monarch, I eſtabliſh'd it { Henry Howard, the moſt noble Earl of Nor- 


James 1604. 


the moſt worthy Archbiſho : 2 
of York - y P F interceding 8 


thampton mediating. 


This the Lord's doing : 
Give Glory to God : 
Honour to the King. 


Let them be as Horeb and Zeb, and like as Zebe and Salmana, | 
Who ſay, let us take to ourſelves the Houſes of God in poſſeſſion. 
 Pſal. 83. 11. 
This holy place let holy men enjoy, 
A Refuge to the baniſh'd and diſtreſs'd, 
But Ruin to Idolatry, and Sacrilege, 
Gervaſe Lee 


'To the pious and grateful memory of his Patrons 
Placed this : 


1680. 


. 
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who makes it diſtant from Lindum four- 
leaſt ) at Agle, almoſt ſix miles 

that place. Dr. Thoroton ſeems inclin'd 
to reduce. it to the bank of the river Idle (on 


atv. 1594. which, a + former Edition of this work, had 


placed it;) where Eaton ſtands, which may upon 
that account as well be call'd Jaleton; and, 1d or 
7d in the Britiſh ſignifying corn (as 7dlan doth 
@ gronary,) there may ſeem to be ſome ath- 
nity between that and Segelocum, as if it were 
a place of corn. But then, it is ſcarce fair, 8 
bring it to Xeon upon the likeneſs in ſound 
with Agelocum; and afterwards to ſettle it there 
upon a nearneſs in ſignification to Segelocum ; 
one of which readings muſt be falſe, and by 


| conſequence both may not be made uſe of, as 


true, to confirm the ſame thing. Mr. Burton 
approves the placing of it here; and, to recon- 
cile Agelocum and Segelocum, has . 
rank'd theſe two amongſt the words, to whic 

the Romans ſometimes prefix'd an S or Sibilus, 
and ſometimes omitted it. So (ſays he) they 
call d the Alpes, which in Lycophron's Caſſandra 


we find written Exams: and they who are call'd 


Auvnlar Inſulæ by Dionyſius in his Periegeſis, the 
fame in Strabo are Tahir; lying in the britiſh 
Sea. Salamantica of Spain is calPd by Polybius 
' Auayrien, and Ceſar's Sueſſiones, in Ptolemy are 
Oise. To add one common Noun out of Dioſco- 
rides, what in Virgil's Eclogues is Saliunca, in bim 


14 AN sYyha,] 


In the weſt part of this County (call'd the 
Sand,) where the Erwaſh, a ſmall river, runs 
toward the Trent; we ſee Strelley [(otherwiſe 
called Stradlegh and Straley,] heretotore Strel- 
legb) which hath given name and feat to the 


Strellies Knights (commonly call'd Sturh,) one 


of the moſt ancient and famous families of the 


Shirewood, County. More inward, lies Shirewood, which 


Mansfield. 


ſome interpret a clear Weed, others a famous: 
Wood; formerly one clofe continu'd ſhade, 
with the boughs of trees ſo entangled in one 
another, that one could hardly walk fingle in 
the paths. At preſent, it is much thinner; 
and feeds an infinite number of Deer and 
Stags; and has ſome Towns in it, whereof 
Mansfield is the chief. This is a very plenti- 
ful Market; the name of which is made 
an argument by ſome for the Antiquity of 
the famihy of Mansfeld in Germany, and they 


®* Men/am ro- fay, the firſt Earl of Mansfeld * was at the 
tundam cele- Feaſt of the Round Table with our Arthur; 


braſſe. 


Laxton, 


and that he was born here. Our Kings were 
formerly wont to retire hither for the diver- 
fion of hunting, and, in the words of an 
old Inquiſition, Henry Fauconberge held the ma- 
nour of Cukeney in this County, by Serjeanty, to 
ſhoe the King's horſe when be came to Mans- 
feld. Many ſmall rivers ſpring out of this 
wood, and run towards the Trent; the 
chief of them is Idle, upon which, near Jale- 
ton in the year 616, the Fortune of Etbered, 
a moſt potent King of the Northumbrians, 
ſtopp'd and left him. For whereas before he 
had ever fought with ſucceſs, here Fortune 
turn'd, and he was cut off; being defeated 
by Redwald King of the Eaſt-Angles, who 
placed Edwin (excluded then, and depriv'd of 
the throne of his Anceſtors,) over Northum- 
berland. [Not far from the Idle, to the eaſt, 
is Laxton, or Lexington, which gives the title of 
Baron to the ancient and honourable family 
of Sutton ; of which family, Robert Sutton was, 
in . conſideration of his eminent Services to 
King Charles the firft, as alſo of his being 
deſcended from an heir- female of the family 
of Lexington, advanced to the dignity of a Ba- 
ron of this Realm (21 Car, 1.) by the title of 


— — 


_ — 1 — . — 1 
Lord Lexington of Aram.] The courſe of this 
a, 3 1 at no great diſtance from 

Mar Aa village z which gave Markham 
name to the Markbams, a family 1— 
heretofore, both for antiquity and valour; the 
greateſt ornament of which was J. Martbam, 

who was Lord Chief Juſtice of England, and 
temper'd. his ] ent with ſo much Equity 

(as you may read in the Hiſtories of England,) 

that. his name will endure, as long as Time 

itſelf, [He dy'd (as appears from an Inſcrip- 

tion in this Church) on St. Silvefter's day, 

anno 1409.] Six miles from hence, to the 
weſt, ſtands Wortenſop, noted from its great pro- Workenoy, 
duce of liquorice, and famous for the Earl Liquorice. 
of Shrewſbury's houſe, built in + our memory, De the 
by George Talbot Earl of Shrewſbury, with Nortolk',, 
the magnificence becoming ſo great an Earl, f So ſaid, 
and yet below Envy. To the Talbots, it came nn. 1607. 
with a great eſtate from the Loverofts, the firſt 

Lords of it under the Normans, by the Fur- 

nivals, and Nevils. Of theſe Lovetofts, G. Love- 

toft in Henry the firſt's time built a Mona- 

ſtery in this place; the Ruins of which are 

ſtill to be ſeen among very pleaſant meadows 

on the eaſt fide of the town: but the weſt- 

part of the Church remains entire, with two 

rowers very fair and beautiful. [About a mile 

and half trom Workenſop, is Welbeck- Abbey, now Wellbeck- 
a very noble Building, ſeated in the loweſt Abbey. 
part of a fine park ſurrounded with trees of 
excellent timber; and was the' delightful ſeat 

of William and Henry, Dukes of Newcaſtle ; 

as it was afterwards of Jobn Holles, Marquiſs 

of Clare, and Duke of Newcaſtle, who marry'd 
Margaret, daughter and one of the coheirs of 

Henry aforeſaid. And about ſix miles eaſt from 
hence, ſtood the Abbey of Rughford ; the noble -—: oo_g 
and pleaſant ſeat of the late Marquiſſes of Abbey. 
Hallifax.] ; | | 

A little higher [than Worken/op,] upon the 
ſame river, I ſaw Bliube, a noted market- town, Blithe: 
which was fortify'd with a caſtle (as I am 
inform'd) by Bulilez or Buſh, a Nobleman of 
Norman Extraction; but + at this day, hardly 1 Ann. 1607; 
any Ruins appear: ſo deſtructive is age to 
every thing in this world. The little Mona- 
ſtery there, was built by Roger Buſly and 
Foulk de Liſieurs; and this is almoſt the laſt 
town of Nottinghamſhire to the North; ex- 
cept Scroby, a little town belonging to the Scroby. 
Archbiſhop of York, on the very edge-of the 
County. [Nor ſhall we ſay any more con- 
cerning the places in this neighbourhood ; un- 
leſs ic be, that at Ty/n, in the Pariſh of Hay- 
ton, near Eaſt-Retford, there has been lately 
found a Druid Amulet of an aqueous tranſpa- 
rent colour, with ſtreaks of yellow; and many 
Cornelians with Roman Engravings.] 

William the Conqueror made his natural Lords and 
ſon William Peverell Gevernor of this County, 8 mo 
not by the title of Earl, but Lord, of Notting- Lis II. Lin- 
bam. He had a ſon, who dy'd during the ton. : 
life of his father; and this likewiſe a 150 of Matth. Paris 
the ſame ſirname, who was depriv'd of his g. 8 Earle 
eſtate by Henry the ſecond, for poyſoning of Derby. 
Ranulph Earl of Cheſter. About the ſame Matth. Paris 
time, Robert de Ferrariis, who plunder'd Not- RET. 
ting bam, us'd this title in the gift he made top 353. b. 
the Church of Tutte/bury, * Robert the younger, Faq 6 Ric. 2 
Earl of Nottingham.” But afterwards, King f L 
Richard the firſt gave and confirm'd to his Mit. 
brother John, the County and caſtle of Not- 
tingham, with the whole Honour of Peverell. 

Long after that, Richard the ſecond honour'd 
Jobn de Mowbray with this title; but he, dy- 
ing young and without iſſue, was fucceeded 
by Themas his: brother; who, by Richard the 

8 | | ſecond, 
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ately, in 
rear, C. 


Is, C. 


the elder brother dyin 


ſecond, was created Earl Marſbal and Duke of 
. Norfolk ; 


and, being baniſhed immediately 
after, he begat Thomas Earl Marſhal, who was 
beheaded by Henry the fourth; and Jobn Me- 
bray, who, as alſo his ſon and grandſon, were 
ſucceſſively Dukes of Norfolk and Earls of 
Notttingham. But the iſſue · male of this fa- 
mily failing, and Richard, the infant-ſon of 
Edward the fourth; and Duke of York, hav- 
ing enjoyed. this title others for a lit- 
tle time; - Richard the third honoured William 
Marquiſs of Barkley, and Henry the eighth, 
Henry Fitz-Roy his natural fon, with this title 
of Earl of Nottingham : bat both died without 
iſſue, And Þ in the year 1597. Queen Eliza- 
beth ſolemnly inveſted Charles Howard; Lord 
High Admiral of England (who | was deſcend- 
ed from the Mcwbrays) with this honour, for 
his faithful and facceſsful ſervices by ſea (as 
the Charter of Creation has it) againſt the 
Spaniard, in the year 1588, and for his taking 
of Cadiz in the year 1396; he having the 
command by Sea, as the Earl of Eſſex had by 
Land. [Which Charles, dying Anno 1624; was 
ſucceeded by his ſecond ſon Charles; William 
before him; without 
iſſue- male, This Charles was ſucceeded by a 
ſon of his own name, who was likewiſe his ſe- 
cond ſon, James the elder dying unmarried: 
In the 33d year of King Charles the ſecond, 
Sir Heneage Finch, Lord Finch of Daventry and 
Keeper of the Great Seal, was advanced to the 


dignity of Earl of Nottingham z whoſe ſon, the 


WA. -p 7 my OW 


ſandy ground} in this County. 


mis non deſcriptum. Said 10 


Right Honourable Daniz! Finch, doth now 
the fame Honours.] _ 
There are 168 Pariſ6- 


a 
>» 
ll 


: 


ö 

bes in this County: © 

More rare Plants growing wild in Notting- 
: . } i . 0 4 


Caryophyllus minor repens noſtras. An Be- 
tonita cornonaria, ſive caryophyllata repens ru- 
bra J. B. Purple creeping Mountain-Pink. By the 
road fide on the ſandy bill you aſcend going from 


Lenton to Nottingham, plentifully ; and in other 


* * 
IE 


_—_—_—— 


— 


* * 


Gramen tremulum medium elatius, albis 2 
grow in a hollow 
lane between Peaſely and Mansfield by P. B. I have 
not feen this ſort of graſs myſelf, nor do I much rely 
on the authority \ ers k: only I propoſe it 1a 
be ſearched out by the curious. 
Glycyrrhiza vulgaris Ger. emac: Common Eng- 
liſh Liquorice. It is planted and cultivated for ſalt 


* 
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at Workſop in this County : which Camden alſo tales 


notice of: 
Lychnis 
montana viſcoſa alba latifolia C. B. Sylveſtris 
alba five Ocimoides minus album Park. Pole- 
monium pettæum Geſneri F. B. White wild 
Catchfly. On the walls of Notting bam- caſtle, and 
on the grounds thereabout. | 
Verbaſcum pulverulentum flore luteo parvo 
J. B. Hoary Mullein with ſmall flowers. About 
Wollaton-hall, the ſeat of my honoured Friend Sit 


| Thomas Willoughby, Baronet. 
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DERBYSHIRE. 


UA; N the Weſt of Nottirighamſhire, 

NN NV lies the County of Derby, in Sax- 
on Deorbi- fejne, and commonly 
4 Derbyſhire ; bounded on the 
South by Leiceſterſhire, on the 
= Weſt by Staffordſhire, and on 
| the North by Yorkſhire. It is in 
ſhape like a triangle; but not equilateral. For at 
the South point, it is hardly ſix miles broad; 


but widens ſo by degrees on both ſides, that to- 


The Peak. 


Greiſely. 
Caſtle. 


wards the North it is about thirty miles in breadth. 
It is divided into two parts, by the river Derwent 
running through the middle; which riſing in the 
northern border of it, flows with its black waters 
(coloured by the ſoil it runs through) Southward, 
to the Trent: For the Trent croſſes the South 


point which I juſt now mentioned. The Eaſt 
- and South parts are well cultivated, and pre 


fruitful ; and have many Parks. The Welt part 
beyond the Derwent, called The Peake, is all rocky, 
rough, and mountainous, and conſequently bar- 
ren; yet rich in lead, iron, and coal, and conve- 
nient enough for feeding of ſheep. 

The firſt thing remarkable in the South-cor- 
ner, is Greiſeley-caſtle, a mere ruin z which, with 
the little Monaſtery of St. George there, was 


e family of built by the Greiſleys, formerly Lords of it, who 


Greiſleys. 


® So ſaid, 
ann. 1697. 


derived their pedigree from William ſon of 
Nigell ſirnamed de Greiſeley, and have flouriſhed 
from the Norman Conqueſt “ to our times, in 
great honour ; which they long ſince exceedingly 
increaſed, by marrying the daughter and heir of 
the ancient family of Gaſtencys. Upon the river 
Dove, which, till it runs into the Trent, is the 


bound between this County and Staffordſhire, 
Vol. I. | 


the ancient eſtate of the famous family of 


| —_ of this County. 


— 


ſylveſtris alba nona Cluſii Ger. emat- 


there is nothing to be ſeen but Country- villages ; Aſhburtſ? 
and Aſbburne, a Market-town, where the family + Now ex- 


of the + Cockains did long flouriſh; and Norbury, 
where that noble and very ancient family the 
Fitz-Herbert; hive alſo long. dwelt ; of which, 
was Anthony Fitz-Herbert, 10 highly honoured 
among us, for his gteat knowledge in the Com- 
mon-Law. Not far from this place is Shirley, 
e 
Shirleys, who are deſcended from one Fulcher ; 
and, beſides the antiquity of their family, have 
been much honoured and enriched by marri 

with the heirs of the Breoſes, Baſſets of Braileſ- 
ford, Stantons, Lovetts, &c. > A 
places round, which have given both names and 
ſeats to families of good note; Longford, Brad- 


Norbury, 


Shirley. 
The family of 
the Shirleys. i 


Here are many 


burne; and Nuiveton, from whence F were the + Are, C. 


mily * is S. Lous Kni 


diligence I am much indebted : Alſo, Keidelſton, 
where the Curſons dwell, as likewiſe at Croxton. 


tty | Knivetons of Marcaſton and Bradley, of which Fa- 
'veton, to whoſe ſtudy and » ann. 1607. 


Radburne, where Sir John Chandos Knight, Lord Radburne. 


of this place, laid the foundation of a ſtately 
houſe; from whom by a daughter the Eſtate 
came by Inheritance to the Poles, who live here 
at this day. But I leave theſe particulars to a 


certain Gentleman, who * deſigns a compleat De-. go ca, 


pon the Trent, where it receives the Dove, 
ſtands Repandunum (ſo our Hiſtorians call it,) 
but the Saxons Hnepanwun [and Hneepandun,] and 


ann. 1607, 


we at this day Repton; which, from à large Repton, 


Town, is now dwindled into a ſmall village. 
For heretofore' it was very famous, for the 


burial of AÆtbellald, the excellent King of 
| es the 
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P es i — g 4 
Oe Mricians cb Tolt hi e e treachery paſt pon ny 75 — thaw As ancient — 5 
volk his bwn ſubjects,) and of 55 Mercian | tion of the place. When this Town was built, 
| ws Yap Kings; and alſo for the misfo ortune of Burtbred| does not appear; but its pri and ——j 


Oy * * King of the M waar nad | Charters argue it to be 5 antiquity, 
r_.a reign twenty years (ſupported nn in London, or a 
fawning and bribery) was here dethroned by the the | other place, except in ¶ incheſter, and ſome 22 
Danes, or rather was freed from the ſplendid] other Towns ; and is a Staple town for Wool, a 
Miſeries of # Crown ; whoſe Example may ſhew | very ancient manufacture of this Kingdom. 'There 
us how weak and flippery thoſe high 7585 are was formerly in it a Chapel dedicated to St. Famer, 
that have no other ſuppo port but. money near which, in digging ſome cellars and founda- 
ä Matilda, wife to Ralph 'E of Chl, lomnded tions of houſes, bones of a great ſize have been 
3 4 Priory of Canons- Rr of the Order. of found. And on che North-ſide of St. Fames's 
| St. Auſtin, in the year 1172, And fince. the flane, within the compaſs of ground where the 
Diſſolution of Monaſteries, Sir. John Port of Er- | Chapel ſtood, a large Stone was made bare; and 
4 wal in this County, by kis laſ M, ordered 2 chis being gently 9 _ appeared a 
.  *- - Free-ſchoot to be erected, appointing certain lands — — with a very prodigi ſe in itz 
| - inthe Counties of Derby and Lancaſter, for the þbut this, upon the firſt motion | of ſtone, 
Es maintenance of this, and an Hoſpital at Etwall : | turned into duſt. The Coffin was ſo cut as to 
both which are ſtill in a proſperous condi- | have a round place made for the head ; wide 
- tion.] about the ſhoulders, and ſo narrower down to 
Melborp. Next, not far from the Treat, ſtands Mzl- | the feet. On _ South-eaſt corner of the 
so ſaid, 3233 of the Kings, but “ now decay- Town, chere formerly ſtood a Caſtle; th 
ann. 1607. ing apace; where Jobn Dake of Bourbon, be- | there, have been no remains of it within t 
ing taken priſoner. in the battle of Agin- {memory of man. But that there = one — 
court, was ed een en appears from the name of the hill; 
Nicholas Montgomery Searce five | called Cow-Caftle-bill 5 and from the ſtreet lead: Cow-cafile- 
miles from 1 to the ui. Nord lies the courſe | ing. Weſt to St. Peter's Church, which in ancient bill. 
of che river Derwent, which (as I already ob- Deeds bears the name of Calle gate] The 
V ' ferved) riſing out of Peak-bills. in the North-| Town is neat, and pretty large, and well 
7 border of this County, flows for about: thirty | peopled „ on the Eaſt-part, the river Dertoent 
0 miles N N Stones, ſotne- runs very pleaſantly with à full and briſk 
times He almoſt in af ſtream under a fair ſtone bridge; upon which 
line to oh South. Yet in all this] ſtands a neat; Chapel, built by our pious An- 
long courſe, it ſees nothing entertaining, be- | ceſtors, [but now neglected. It was dedicated 
Chatteſ-, ſides Chattefworth, a large, elegant and admira-| to St. Mary; and, in the reign of King Charles. 
w ble Structure; which was begun by Sir Vi. the ſecond, was a little repaired, and made a 
Van Candi, or Cavendiſh Knt. deſcended from Mreting- bouſe for ſome time; but it is ſince 
tze noble and ancient family de _ in Suf- | new-built, and converted into a Dye-houſe.] 
1 124. + k- folk, and + finiſhed 8 t expence\ by his The South part of the Town is croſſed by a 
wife Elizabeth, a Lady e beat ren — ; * 15 little clear river which they call Mertenbroke. It Mertenbroke 
was alſo Counteſs of Skrew ury. [But this was | has five Churches; the greateſt of which, dedi- r. 
pulled down, and a new one far more ſtately and |cated to All-Saints, has a Steeple, particularly 
elegant, erected by William late Duke of ee famous for height and workmanſhip. In- this, 
ſhire 4 remarkable (beſides the 22 of che the Counteſs of Shrewſbury, whom we: juſt 
Fabrick) for a beautiful Chopel * Hall, adorn- | now mentioned, diſtruſting the care and affec- 
dad with choice and curious Paintings by the tion of her -heirs, built herſelf a: Tomb, and 
I hand' of the famous Vario; and for Statues an Hoſpital hard by for the maintenance of 
and. Water. works of moſt rare = 5 ure poor people, — — men and four wo- 
Contrivance, which make the Gardens extremely | men. [In the ſame Church of All-Saints, is 
Entertaining.] alſo a noble Monument for the Earl of De- 
a 4. the Derwent turns its courſe to the Eaſt, 28 and the Counteſs, his Lady. And 
$ by Little-Chefter, i. e. a little city, where |a third, for Richard Crafbaw' of London, who 
old Roman Coins are often dug up. OX has has died the 2oth of June, Anno 1631. He was 
now not above twenty houſes in it, an hg inally a poor boy, a Nailer's ſon, and went 
of them ancient, But its .antiquity is ſufficient-./to ndon in a ſuit of Leather; but having by 
y atteſted | (as we have faid ) Or y.. the. many his on Induſtry got a. conſiderable Eſtate, he 
Pieces of Roman ras (pg 5 1 ss left at his death (beſides many charitable Acts 
of Cellars, and plowing. e are in his life) above four thouſand pounds to the 
of braſs, ſome of ſiwer, 0" 2 7 ew of maintenance of Lectures, relief of the Poor, 
* | wu bearing the Inſcription and Image of Sc.] This place is memorable for being a 
eral of the Roman Emperors. wy 2 clear |* Retreat to the plundering Danes, till Eibel. « Lanbalun 
day, the foundation of a brid ay be. ſeen, |fleds, the victorious Lady of the Mercians, took | 
the river. to Darley n wk which, oyer-,|it. by ſurprize,: and put them to the ſword. In 
3 looks Town.! 'U pon the fame river. ſtands Edward the Conſeſſor's time (as it is in Domeſ- 
Derby. Derby, in Saxon — and in Dani (as day) there were one hundred forty three Bur- 
that ancient writer Esbelwerd tells us) Deoraly, es in it; which number was ſo much lef- 
the chief Town of the Shire; deriving its ſened, that in William the Conqueror”s reign 
Name [perhaps] from the Derwent upon which there were only one hundred remaining. Theſe 
it ſtands, and giving it to the County; Lor at the feaſt of S. Martin Paid 12 trabes of corn to This ſeems to 
rather it may have been fo called from its the King. Its preſent reputation is from the Aſ- — rue 
being a II for Deer, which is implied in | ſizes for the County which are held here, and The Beer 
the Saxon name Deopaby, | And what farther | from the excellent Ale brewed in it; a word, called Curni 
confirms this, is, that it was formerly a Park, | derived from the Daniſh Oel, and not from in 1 ; 
and in the Arms of the Town. to this day is | Alice, as Ruellius would have it. The Britains des, i men, 


Ale, fi 
a buck couchant in a park. Which, he to the | expreſſed it by the old word Kwrw, for which a Danith 0 


. (ſtill the name of a p into the | Curmi is falſely read in Dioſcorides, where he word Oel. 
E , as they ſeem to put n ſays, that the Britanni and the Hiberi (perhaps | 


A 0 


5 þ Now Earl 


* Hath, C. 


* * « 23 „„ 5+ # * 12 „ p 1 N22 „ 
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de means Hiberni) drank Carmi, a bqu 

of Barley, inſtead of Wine. For this is our 
Barley-wine, which Julian the Apoſtate in- 
geniouſly calls, in an 
x, Bpaier R,, The off epring of Corn, and wine 
without wine. This is the ancient and peculiar 


Liquor of the Engliſh; and Britains; and very 


wholeſome it is, notwithſtanding that Henry 
of Auraunches the Norman, Poet-laureat to 
King Henry 
Verſes; 
3 quod Scygiæ monſtrum rohformt pu- 
t 


Cerviſiam plerique vorant 5 nil ſpiffius illa 


Dum bibitur, nil clarius e dum mingitur, : 


unde 


Conſtat quod multas faces in bentre relin- 


quit. . 
Of this ſtrange Drink ſo like the Stygian 
a e, p : | 
Men call it Ale, I know not what to 
make. » 
They 1 it thick, and piſs it wondrou: 
| chin; 
What ſtore of 


dregs muſt needs remain 
within! | | 


urnebus, of However, one of the moſt learned men in 


France, does not queſtion but they who drink 
this Liquor, if they avoid exceſs, will live longer 
than if they drank winez and that this is the 
cauſe, why ſome among us that drink ale, live 
to the of an hundred years. Yet Aſcle- 

| in Plutarch (ſpeaking of ſome Britains 
who liv'd to the age of one hundred and twen 


mate which preſerves the natural heat 

bodies. | | 
The wealth of this Town depends in great 

meaſure upon “a retail-trade ; which is, to buy 


corn, and, having turn'd it into Malt, to fell it 


again to the high-land countries; for the Town 
conſiſts chiefly of this fort of Merchants. 

Not far from hence, the courſe of the river 
Derwent lies through the place where Ralph de 
Montjoy had lands in Edward the firſt's reign 
and then it runs by Elwaſton, the birth place 
of Walter Blunt, who was rais'd by Edward 
the fourth to the dignity of Baron of Mont- 
joy: whoſe poſterity equall'd the glory of their 
deſcent, by the glory of their learning ; and 
above the reſt, Charles + Earl of Devonſhire, 


Baron of Mon'/joy, Lord-deputy of Ireland, and |] 


Knight of the Garter, .|| was fo eminent for 
virtue and learning, that in thoſe reſpects he 
had no ſuperior, and but few equals. Below 
this place, the Derwent runs into the Trent, 
which . ſoon after receives Erewaſh, the boun- 
dary hereabouts between this and Nottingham- 
ſhire. Upon it, ſtands Riſely, that F belongs 
to the Willougbbys; of which Family (as I have 
heard) was Sir Hugh Willoughby Knight, who 
in diſcovering the frozen Sea near Wardbous 
in Scandia, was ſtarv'd to death, with his 
whole company. Near it, alſo, ſtands Sandia- 
cre, or, as others would have it, Sainf# Diacre, 
the ſeat of the noble family of the Greys of San- 
diacre, whoſe eſtate came to Edward Hilary in 
right of his wife (his ſon taking the name of 
Grey ;) one of whoſe daughters and heirs ſome 
few years after, was marry'd to Sir John Leak 
Knight, and the other to 2 Welſh. © 

On the Eaſt- ſide; there ſtand in order, to the 


Codenor-Ca- north, Codenor, heretofore Coutenoure, a Caſtle 


which belong'd to the Barons Grey ſtiPd Lords 
Grey of Codenor, whoſe eſtate * in the laſt 


* 


or made 
py 2 of his; Hupen, 


have 


the third; plays upon it in theſe] from him. It has likewiſe had its Lords, ſir- 


RY 


Arms were two Cheverons,' Or, in @ Shield A 
1 ure. 


day; [of which Family, Jobs Freſcbeuille, in 


came by mart ” the e for. ohn 
ri la Zouch, das. a 


la Zouch of Haringworth; 


of Henry t 


Lord Cromwell, in the reign 4 q 
ately, conſidering 


ſixth, built a houſe; very 
that age. 


n built by King Alfred, and nam'd 
nam'd from it De Alfreton; of whom, the ſe⸗ 


| cond, Robert the. fon of Ranulph, built the 
little Monaſte 


ſtery de Bello Capite, commonly Beau- 
thief, in the remoteſt corner of this County. 
But a few years after, for default of heirs- 
male, the eſtate paſs'd with two daughters to 
the family of the Cadurci, or Chaworth, and to 
the Lathams in the County of Lancaſter; Their 


with different colours; who, in the reign: of 


| Edward the firſt, were extinct in V. Maſards 


and his eldeſt ſiſter was marry'd to T. de Fre/- 
chevill; whoſe poſterity flouriſh here + at this T 


conſideration of his eminent Services to 


Charles the firſt, was in the 16th of Ki 
Charles the ſecond, created Lord Freſchevi 
of Staveley.] Higher up, on the very edge of 


the County eaſtward, and upon a rough ground, 


ſtands Hardwick; which has given name to 2 Hardwick. 
ty; from whom , C. 


famous family in this Coun 
was deſcended Elizabeth Counteſs of Shrewſ- 


bury, who hete F laid the foundation of two + Hath now 
ſtately Houſes; almoſt joining one to the other, lid, C. 


ty | which make a very beautiful Show at a great 
years) aſcribes it to the coldneſs of the Cli- 


of our 


diſtance, by reaſon of their high ſituation: 
The title of this Barony was enjoy'd by Wil- 
liam Cavendiſ her ſecond ſon, who was ad- 
vanc'd by King James [the firſt,] to the ho- diſh 
nour of Baron Cavendiſh of Hardwick ; [and 
after that, by the ſame Prince; to the dignity of 
Earl of Devonſhire; and whoſe deſcendants 
have been ſince further honour'd with the ad- 
ditional titles of Maroyiſs of Hartingtan and 
Duke of Devonſhire. ] | 
More inward we ſee 
that is, in a Dale enclos'd with rocks : (For rocks 
or erags were call'd Scarrs by the Saxons; [and 
are ſo called to this day in the N 
of Great Britain.)] Both the ruins the 
walls, and this new name, prove it to be of 
great Antiquity : but the old name of it is quits 
oſt; and it is only mention'd in Authors, 


on account of a Battle between Henry the 


third and the Barons; in which Robert de 


Ferrariis the laſt Earl of Derby of that ſamily 
was taken, and degraded by Act of Parlia- 
ment: after which, he liv'd privately, and 
his Poſterity only. enjoy'd the title of Barons. 
[This place hath given the title of Earl, to 
Philip = Stanhope of Shelford, who was crea- 
ted Aug. 4. 4 Car. 1, and was ſucceeded in 
that honour by Philip Lord Sianbope, his grand- 
child by Henry his eldeſt' ſon. Scarſdale alſo, 
the Diviſion wherein Cheſter feld ſtands, hath 
afforded the title of Earl to Francis Leak Lord 
Deincourt of Sutton, created Novemb. 11. 1645 3 
and after that to Nicholas his ſon, and Robert 
his grandſon: Who dying without ifſue-male, 
the title came to Nicholas (as ſon of Richard Leak, 
ſecond ſon to Nicholas Leak Earl of Scarſdale, 
and younger brother to the laſt Robert) who is 
the preſent Earl. ] Figs 25 


ext Cheſterfield, to the weſt, lies Walton, which Walton, 


by Inheritance deſcended from the Bretens, by 
Leudbam, to the Foliambe, a Family of great 


3 name 


ſon of William Lord de Barony Grey 
1; marry'd Elizabeth; of Codnor 

heir to Henry Grey, the laſt Lord of Codenor. © 

Next, "Winfeld; a noble mannour, where Ralph Winkel. 


Then Alfreton, which is thought to AlKretoii 


The Arms of 
| Which very Coat the Mu/ards, Batons of A Barons of 
Stavely in this County, did likewiſe bear, but 


ann. 1607. 


Baron Caven- 
diſh, or Can- 


i ee Dies 
Cheſterfield in Scarſdake, Cheſterfeld· 
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Bolſover; 


o 


name in thoſe | 
where the 3 family of the Leal! 
Imre long foarithed, {fit} wich the degfee of 
Knighthood, fand as hath been ſaid, 
with the more honourable titles of Lord Dein- 
eourt of Sutton, and Earl of Scarſdale.] 

At ſome fmall diſtance from henee, ſtands 


y 
King Henry the third ; who being unwilling 


that the County of Chefter to which it belong'd, | 


fhould be parcell'd out amo 


diſftaffs, gave 
other lands, here and there, in lieu rot to | 


the ſiſters of Fob# Scot, the laſt Eart. 
FThe weſt 


went, which is nothing but hills and mountains 


The Peak. 


Wolves. 


Wormhill. 


Inq. 4 Ed. 2. 
, I b L * F 7 
Brodaus.. 


* . 
. 1 


* 


” 


Antimony. 


Mill-ftones. 


(for which reaſon perhaps, it was heretofore 
call'd Pezclow in Saxon, and Peake at this 
day s for that word with us ſignifies eminence) 
is ſever'd from Staffordſhire by the Dave, a 
y fwift ans =p river 3 off. * wy 
proper place. is pa ough ro an 
craggy in ſome N alſo rally hills and 
vales, which Fa —_— Cattle, and 
great flocks of Sheep, v ely. For now 
there is no dan Waves in pete laces, 
though infeſted by them heretofore 5 for the 
hunting and taking of which, ſome perſons held 
lands here at Vormbill, from whence thoſe N 
ſons were call'd Velvebunt; as is manifeſt from 
the. Records of the Tower. It 83 ſo 
much Lead, that the Chymiſts (who condemn 
the Planets to the Mines, as if were guil- 
ty of fome great crime) tell us, ridiculouſly as 
well as falſly, that Saturn whom they make to 
prefide over Lead, is very gracious to us, be- 
cauſe he allows us this Meral ; but that he is 
diſpleas'd with the French, as having deny'd it 
them. However, I am of opinion, that Tay 
ke of this tract, in that paſſage of his; In 
ain, in the very upper cruſt of the 122 
Lead is dug-up in fuch plenty, that a 15 
made on purpoſe to ftint them to a ſet quantity. 
Out of | theſe Mountains, + Lead-ftones ( fo 


ar 
wood fires, upon thoſe hills expos'd to 2 
Weſt· wind (about Creach, and Workeſfworth ſo 
called from the Lead. worte) at certain times 
when that wind begins to blow, which they 
find by experience to be the moſt conſtant and 
laſting of all winds: and then, digging Cha- 
nels for it to run into, work it into 


the Miners call them) are Janz dug-up in 
abundance, which they melt down with 


' Sowes. And not only Lead, but Stibium alſo, 


call'd Antimony in the ſhops, is found here in 
diſtin veins z which was us'd formerly in 
Greece-by the women to colour. their eye-brows, 
and upon that account, the Poet Ion calls it 
6appaloypaPor, Mill-ſtones alſo and Grind-ſtones 


Grind-ſtones. are . Fo and ſometimes there is found in 


Fluores. 
Cryſtal. 


* Mcetalfici. 


Vernon. 


{| In our time, 
C. - 


by his m 


the Family 


theſe Mines a kind of white Huor, that is in 
all reſpects like Cryſtal (for thoſe Stones which 
are found in Mines, like Jewels, are call'd 
Fluores by the workers in Metals. Beſides 
Workefworth, there is nothing that deſerves 
mentioning, but Haddon, upon the river Me, 
for a long time the ſeat of the Yernons, not 
only an ancient but a very 
thoſe parts; inſomuch, that Sir George Vernon, 
Knight, who lived | in the laft age fave one, 


the name of King of the Peak among the vul- 
gar: By his daughters and heirs, this noble 
ſtate was  transferr'd to John Mamours of 


3 | 


To the caſt, lies Sutton, 


of the Earls of Rutland, and 


4 38120 eee 
to Thomas Staley deſcended from the Earls of 
Derby. IIn the gr belonging to Haddon- 
bauſe, (a ſtately building with noble Gardens, Haddon- 
and 4 ſeat of the Dukes of Rutland,) was dug - houſe. 


up this Altar, cut in a rough ſort of Stone, ſuch 


| as che Houſe itſelf is built of : 


Bolſover, an old Caſtle ſeated dpon 4 riſing | 
ound; which formerly belong'd to the Ha- 
Fines Lords of Abergavenny, b with 


part, on the other ſide the Der- 


| 


, 


| 


famous family in 


ificence and hoſpitality gained | 


A 


„% „ „ „ „ 
. * . 


Fhis (with one or two more, which were 
broken and very imperfect, and without any di- 
rection where they were found,) were copy d 
out by * a learned Perſon now dead, whoſe * Mr. Store- 
large Collection of Antiquities being purchas'd gf Mi 
by Mr. Thoreſby of Leeds, are now part of that feli in York- 
large and valuable Treaſure, which remains /ire. 
in the poſſeſſion of his ſon. Among the reſt, 
was a piece of a bone, and a tooth, of a won- 
derful proportion; dug-up near Bradwall, a- 
bout ſeven miles from Haddon. The tooth 
(though about a quarter of it is broken off,) 
is thirteen inches and a half in compaſs, weigh- 
ing three pound, ten ounces, and three quar- 
ters. With theſe, were likewiſe found many 
other bones, which were broken and diſpers'd 
wich the Skull, which held ſeven pecks of 
Corn, as ſeveral perſons of goo credit affirm'd. | 
Upon the ſight of the tooth, a 4 learned per- + Dr. Jobn/es; 
ſon took it to be the Dens molaris of an Ele- 
hant, and writ a Diſcourſe upon it; but the 
e Author of the Natural Hiſtory of Lan- 
' caftire and Cbeſbire (ſpeaking of theſe Bones,) 
takes them, and others of the ſame kind, to 
be only Sports of Nature, in ſparr and other 
 indurared Bodies, which, he reckons, were all 
— at firſt, and capable of any Impreſ- 
on. | 
Near this, lies Bakewell, upon the ſame little Bakewell 
river, which makes itſelf a * amon 
thefe hills into the Derwent, This was cal 
by the Saxons Bawecanpell [and Bavecanpjlla 3] and 
Marianus tells us, that Edward the Elder TIM 
* built a Fort there. Whether it took this Bf 
name from the Baths there, which the old iris 
Engliſh call'd Bade and Baden (as the Ger- 
mans likewiſe did, from whence are the 
names of Baden in Germany, and Buda in 
Hungary ; ) I cannot tell. This is certain, 
that at the riſe of the river Mye, not far from 
hence, there are nine Springs of hot water, | 
call'd at preſent Buxton-well ; which being found Buxton-well. 
by experience to be very good for the ſtomach, 
the nerves and the whole body, the moſt ho- | | 
nourable George Earl of Shrewſbury * adorn'd ? Hath Iate- 
them with buildings; upon which they F began I Regi C. 
to be frequented by great numbers of the No- 5? © 
bility Gentry. About that time, the un- 
fortunate and heroick Princeſs Mary Queen of 
Scots took her farewell of Buxton in this diſtich ; 
being Cæſar's Verſes upon Feltria, apply'd to 
Buxton : | 


Buxtona que calide celebrabere nomine lym= 
| pbe, | 


Ferte mibi poſthac non adtunda, vale. 


Buxton, whoſe fame thy Baths ſhall ever tell, 
Whom I, perhaps, ſhan't ſee again, farewell. 


But 


« 


a 


* — kJ. 


e 
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Y But this is toreign to my buſineſs. That theſe 


46 Edw. 3. alto Pecco; which Kin 


Mamſor. 


Devil's Arſe 
in the Peake. 


water. Yet from ſuch ſtories, is this Hole reckon- 


Elden-hole. 


Coytmoſſe. 
Pooles- hole. 


ſpear; being of a conſiderable height, and not 


Byrch- over. 


Baths were anciently known, the Cart-road or Ro- 


. man Cauſey called Bathgate, which continues 
ſeven miles from hence to the little village 


Burgh, does plainly teſtify : [and much more 
lainly, the Roman wall, cemented with 
7 Plaſter, cloſe by St. Ann's Well; where 


are the ruins of the ancient Bath.] Near this 
Burgh, ſtands an old Caſtle upon the top of 


a hill, formerly 1 to the Peverells, 
called the Caſtle in the Peake, and in Latin De 


Edward the third gave 
with this Manour and 


Lancaſter his ſon, «pon his ſurrender of the Earl- 


dom of Richmond to him. [Not far from hence, 


is Mamſor, a Hill on which a Fortification is 
ſeen, and a Spring within it.] Below the ſaid 
Caſtle, is a Den or Cave under-ground, which 


(ſaving your preſence) is called the Devil's Arſe, | 


very wide and gaping, and having many apart- 
ments in itz wherein Gervaſius Tilburienſis, 
whether out of ignorance or a lying humour, 
tells us, that a Shepherd ſaw a ſpacious Country, 
with many rivulets, and vaſt pools of ſtanding 


ed among the Prodigies of England. The ſame 
ſort of Fables are likewiſe told of another Cave 
in this neighbourhood, called Elden- hole, which 
is wonderful for nothing but bigneſs, ſteepneſs, 
and depth; [(it hath been plumbed to the _ 

)] 


of eight hundred fathoms, and no bottom foun 
But, that Winds have their vent here, is a miſtake 
in thoſe who have writ ſo; nor are thoſe Verſes 
of Necham concerning the Miracles of England, 
applicable to either Cave : 


EfRF ſpecus oliis ventis obnoxia ſemper, 
Impetus e gemino maximus ore venit. 
Cogitur injectum velamen adire ſupernas 
Partes, deſcenſum impedit aura potens. 


Vex'd with 
lies 
Where "an two holes the ſtruggling. blaſts 
ariſe. | | . 
Throw in a Cloath, you'll ſee it ſtrait 
aſcend, : | 
For all's bore upward by the conqu' ring 
| wind, ; „ EN | 
[ Near Buxton alſo, by a hill called Coyt- 
moſſe, is a very wonderful Cave, named Pooles- 
bole. Its entrance is very ſtrait and low; but 
ten yards inwards, you have room to toſs a 


unlike the roof of ſome large Cathedral. In 
moſt parts of the Cave, there are little dropping 
waters, which, having a petrifying virtue, make 
many curious ſhapes, and fanciful works, upon 
the ſides. At a little diſtance from hence, is a 
ſmall clear brook, memorable for being made 
up both of hot and cold water, ſo joined in the 
ſame ſtream, that you may at once put the fin 
ger and thumb of the ſame hand, one into 
hot water, and the other into cold. In thoſe 
parts alſo, near a Village called Byrch-over, is 
a large rock; and upon it, are two tottering 
Stones : one of theſe is four yards in height 
and twelve yards about, and yet it reſts upon 
a point, ſo equally poiſed, that one may move 
it with a finger. Which we the rather men- 
tion here, becauſe Mainamber in Cornwall, a 
ſtone which was much like this, is now thrown 
down.] 


But the things [moſt] remarkable in this 


high and rough Country, a certain perſon has 


Tok. i 


onour to John Duke of 


| 


perpetual ſtorms, a Cave there 


| of his poſterity, Nang 


— — — — — —————— 
endeavoured to compriſe in theſe four Ver- 


Mira alto Pecco tris ſunt, barathrum peur, 
antrum , _ \ N 2 
Commoda tot, plumbum, gramen, ovile 
pecus. 
Tot ſpecioſa_ ſimul | ſunt, Caſtrum, Balnea, 
Chatſworth : 


Plura fed occurrunt, que ſpecioſa minus. 
Nine things that pleaſe us at the Peak we 


ſee, | 
A Cave,.a Den, and Hole, the Wonders be, 
RE EN and Paſture, are the uſeful 
® Chatſworth, the - Caſtle,” and the Bath, de- 
light; NW WMA ö 8 
Much more you'll find, but nothing worth 
your ſight. [ON | 


[And Mr. Hobbes has comprehended the Seven 
Wonders in this ine Verſe; e. . 


Ades, Mons, Baratbrum, binus Fons, Antra- 
que bing. | Ah 35 Gax. 


Houſe, Mountain, Depth, two Fountains, and - 
two Caves. ] | 


Thoſe of the family of Peverel, who, as I 
ſaid before, were Lords of Nottingham, are alſo Lords and 
ſaid to have been Lords of Derby. Afterwards, Earls of Der- 
King Richard the firſt gave and confirmed to his 4 | 
brother Jobn, the Counties and Caſtles of Not- Simeon Du- 
tingham, Lancaſter, Derby, &c. with the Honours — 
belonging to them, and alſo the Honour of - Peverel. Mat. Par, 
After him, thoſe of the family of the Fer- 204. 
rars (as I gather from the Regiſters of Tut- 
bury, Merivall, and Burton Monaſteries) were 
Earls; viz. William de Ferrariis ſon of the daugh- 
ter and heir of Peverel, whom King John {as it 
is in an ancient Charter) || created Earl of Derby An ancient 
with his own hands: William his ſon ; and Robert Charter, 
the ſon of this William, who in the Civil wars] Can, &c. 
was ſo entirely ſtripped of this dignity, that none 
they. lived in great 


ſplendour, were ever reſtored. A great part of 


| Robert's Eſtate was given by King Henry the 


third to his younger ſon Edmund; and King 

Edward the third (ſo ſays the original record) 

gave by Act of Parliament to Henry of Lancaſter, 

the ſon of Henry Earl of Lancaſter, the Earldom 

of Derby, to him and his heirs, and did like- 

wiſe ſettle on him one thouſand marks yearly, 

during the life of Henry Earl of Lande his 

father. From that time, the title continued in 

the family of Lancaſter, till Henry the ſeventh Vid. Orme/- 
beſtowed it upon Thomas Stanley, who had mar- #ir#e, in Lan- 
ried Margaret the King's mother, [to whom of tis fa. 
ſucceeded Thomas, Edward, Henry, and Ferdi- mily. 
nand; and Þ then] William, the ſixth Earl of + Now, C. 
Derby, 'a perſon of great worth and honour. 1 
[Which William, departing this life Anno 1642, 
was ſucceeded by James his ſon and heir, emi- 

nent for his. good ſervices to King Charles 

the firſt, as was alſo his excellent Lady Char- 

lotte. But, after the fight at Worceſter, he be- 

ing taken in Cheſhire, and upon the 15th of 

October beheaded at Bolton in Lancaſhire, was 
ſucceeded by Charles his ſon. Which Charles 

was ſucceded in this honour, firſt by William- 
Richard-George his eldeſt ſon, and then (he dy- 

ing without iſſue- male, and alſo Robert his ſecond 

ſon dying young) by James his third ſon, the 

preſent Earl. . 


Thus 
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Thus far, of the Counties of Notti 
Derby z which were, in part, inbabited by thoſe who 
in Bede's time were called Mercii Aquilonares (be- 
cauſe they dwelt beyond the Trent, Northward) 

1 who poſſeſſed, as be ſays, the land of ſeven 
thouſand families. | 


" This County has in it 106 Pariſhes. 


li 


—— 


| More rere Plaus growing wild in Derbyſhire. 


Alſine pulchro flore, folio tenuiſſimo 
noſtras ſeu Saxifraga caryophylloides flore 
albo pulchello. Small fine-leaved mountain Chick 
weed, with a milk-white flower. In the mountainous 
parts of Derbyſhire about. Workeſworth and elſewhere, 

i 


Cochlearia rotundifolia Ger. major rotundi- 
folia five 3 Part. Common . beg 
Scurvy-graſs or garden Scurvy-graſs. the moun- 
tains at Caſtleton in the Peak, — the great ſub- 
terraneous vault or bole. FRO 

Lapathum folio acuto, flore aurea C. B. an- 
thoxanthon F. B. Golden Dock. In the meadows 
by the road-fide leading to Swarſton-bridge, which in 
Winter- time in floods are over flown by the Trent. 


ngham and | 


Trachelium majus Belgarum Park. majus Bel- 
garum five Giganteum Park. Campanula ma- 
xima, foliis latiſſimis C. B. Giant Throat-wort. 
In the mountainous paſturt-fields by the bedge-fides, 
&c. ror a as well in this County as in York- 
Hire, Staffordſbire, Nottinghamſhire. 

Viola tricolor Ger. tricolor. major & vulgaris 


Park. Jacea tricolor, ſive Trinitatis flos J. B. 


Panfies or Hearts-eaſe. In the mountains among the 
corn, and upon the mud-walls and fences of Stone. 

| Viola montana lutea grandiflora noſtras. Flam- 
mea lutea ſeu 5 Ger. Pagſies with à large yellow 
flower. In the mountainous paſtures of the Peak in 


ſeveral Places, principally where the ſoil is moiſt and 


Vitis Idza ſemper virens fructu rubro F. B. 
Idæa, foliis ſubrotundis non crenatis, fructu ru- 
bro C. B. Vaccinia rubra Ger. rubra buxeis fo- 
liis Park. Red-whorts or Bilberri:s. In the moun- 
tains of the Peak plentifully. 
On the mountains in the Peak grow alſo thoſe 
great moſſes called Muſcus clavatus five Lycopo- 
dium, Club-moſs or Wolves-claw, and Muſcus erec- 
tus abietiformis, Firr-leaved moſs. Of which we 
have made mention, and given the Synonymes in 


Yorkſhire. | 
Nothing more common there than Alchimilla vul- 
to the vulgar 


- 


or common Ladies mantle, known 
bh the name of Bearsfoot. 
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WARWICKSHIRE. 


HE County of Warwick, call'd 
IT) by the Saxons, as at ent, 
 Warwickſdire, [and b Sa- 
ron Annals Wemnazrgne z] is bound- 
L ed on the Eaſt with Northam 
. BS tonſhire, Leiceſterſhire, and 
Milicary way mention'd before; on the South, 
with Oxfordſhire and Gloceſterſhire; on the 
Weſt, for the greateſt part, with Worceſter- 
hire; and on the North, with Staffordſhire. 
It is divided into two the Feldon and 
the Woodland, i. e. the. Champain, and the 
Woody Country; ſever'd in ſome ſort by the 
river Avon, running obliquely from North-eaſt 
to South-weſt, through the middle of the Coun- 
ty. [That the firſt of thoſe was once exceed- 
ing populous, may be inferr'd from the num- 
bers of villages enter'd in Domeſday ; the 
- ſituations of which are now known only by 
their ruins, or at. moſt by a co or two 
of a Shepherd, who ranges over and manages 
as much ground, as would have employ'd a 
dozen Teams, and maintain'd forty or fifty 
families. The reaſon of converting ſo much 
Tillage into Paſture in this part, ſeems to be 
the great progreſs that the Woodlanders have 
made in Agriculture, by which means the 
County began to want paſture. For the Iron- 
works in the Counties round, deſtroy'd ſuch 
prodigious quantities of wood, that they laid 
the Country more open, and by degrees made 
room for the plough. Whereupon, the Inha- 
bitants of the Woodland, partly by their own 
induſtry, and partly by the aſſiſtance of Marie, 


and of other uſeful contrivances, have turn'd 


ſo much of Wood and Heath-land into Til- 
lage and Paſture, that they produce corn, cat- 
tel, cheeſe, and butter enough, not only for 
their own uſe, but alſo to furniſh other Coun- 
ties; whereas, within the memory of man, 
they were ſupply'd with Corn, &c. from the 
Feldon.] | 

: 25 | 


On the South - ſide of the Avon, lies Felden, a peldon. 
champain Country, whoſe fertile fields of corn, | 
and verdant paſtures, yield a moſt delighrfyl 
pope, from the top of Edge bill; [which hath 
been made remarkable, by the ſignal * battle * Sept. 9. 
fought there between the King and Parliament. 1045 
The generality of our Hiſtorians compute the 
number of the ſlain to have been five or fix 
thouſand, but by the ſurvey taken by a * neigh- * Mr. Fiþer, 
bouring Clergyman (appointed by the Earl pf Vicar of 
Eſſex for that purpoſe,) the liſt of the Main #2" 
amounted only to thirteen hundred and odd! 
Wa Ray ** of _ ends, 2 Varming- 
ton, I ſaw a large 5 ſquare mili entrenCh- + Round 
ment, which I i * Tlike hang. the ſame Monde 
kind) was caſt up, and made, for preſent de- 

fence inſt the ſudden inroads of ſome ene- 

my. IIt contains about twelve acres ; near 

which, within our memory, were found a Sword 

of Braſs, and a battel ax.] From the red ſoil 
hereabouts [a village at the foot of Eagbill] 

is call'd Rodway, or || Ratley, [in Domeſday | Rodley, C. 
Rotelet ;] and a great part of the Vale is call'd 

the Vale of Red-horſe, from the figure of a horſe, The vale of 
cut by the country-people in the ſide of the Red-horſe. 
hill near“ Ty/oe, out of red colour'd earth; [the * s 
trenches which form it, being cleanſed and 
kept open by a neighbouring Freeholder, who 

enjoys divers lands by that ſervice.) In this 

part of the County, the places worthy of note, 

are Sbiꝑſton and Kynton, the former an ancient Shipſton in 
market for Heep; the latter for tine or beaſts ; Worceſter- 
from whence both [may ſeem to have] de- — 
riv'd their names. [Only, as to Kineton, there 

is this objection, that Henry the firſt gave the 

Church under the name of Cbinton to the Ca- 

nons of Kenilworth, whereas, the market was Regiſt. de 
not granted till the 4th of Henry the third, Kenilworth, 
It is probable, it had the name from be-F 3. 

ing the poſſeſſion. of the Kings, particularly, of 

Edward the Confeſſor, or William the Conque= 

ror, And to the North-weſt of the town, at 


the 


— 


300 


5 


* 


Nether- 
Compton. 


Long- 
Compton. 


Wormleigh- 
ton, 


Shugbury. 
Aft * ontes. 


* 


Vide Lin- 
colnſhire. 
Southam. 


Vehindon. 


= 


CORN 


: of A ( 


frick Earl of Mercia to the 


himſelf, and his 


remarkable, ſince 


the point of a hill, ſtill call'd Caftle-hill, there 
has been a Caſtle (as appears by a little mount 
caſt-up, and a broad and deep ditch round it,) 
where tradition ſays that King Jobn kept his 
Court: a Spring alſo, at the foot of the hill, 
goes at this day by the name of King John d. 
well, Hard by Kineton, is Chadſbunt, one the 
twenty-four towns which were given by Leo- 
Monaſtery of Co- 
ventry; call'd in his, Charter Chadadeſteybunt, 
and in Domeſday, Cedęſleſbunte. It is probable, 


that it had the name from St. Cbadde, calld |. 


alſo Cædde, and Cradde. For in the Chapel- 


yard was an ancient Oratory, and in it (as 


the Inhabitants report) the Image of St. Chadde; 
which, by reaſon of the reſort of Pilgri 
worth 16 J. per Ann. to the Prieſt. Here is | 
alſo a well or Spring, that till retains the 
name of Chad's-well, Not far from hence, is 
Nether-Eatingdon, which manour was held of 


* Henry de Ferrers at the time of the Conqueſt, : 


and continues at this day in the hands of his 


poſterity, of the male-line ; which is ſuch an 
_ uninterrupted ſucceſſion of owners for ſo ma 
ny ages, as we ſeldom meet with, Till Henry 


the third's time, it was their principal ſeat : 


then, removing into Derbyſhire, they took the | 


name of Shir 
Then Compton in the hole, ſo call'd from its 
being ſituated in a bottom, 'almoſt ſurrounded 


with hills; yet is it not without its Pleaſures. | 
ver J[chene, on which it ſtands, || and was the | Dugdale, 
birth place of St. olſtan the famous Biſhop of P. 239. 


From this place, a noble family borrow'd their 
name; a deſcendant of which, Henry. Compton, 
in the year 1572. was, by the moſt illuſtrious 


Princeſs 92 Elizabeth, raiſed to the dig 
nity of a n, [and who are ſince advan- 


ced to the honour of Earls. Toyg-Compten, in 
which Pariſh is Weſton, remarkable for the 
ſtately houſe built there by Ralph Sheldon for 
ſterity, who are ſtill Lords 
thereof ; and which at a great diſtance makes a 
fine proſpect. 8 | 

At ſome diſtance, on the edge of Northamp- 
tonſhire, is] Wormleighton, well-known for the 
richneſs of its ſheep-paſtures ; but much more 
ing James [the firſt, in the 
firſt year of his 'reign,] created that excellent 
perſon, Robert Spencer (of whom I have al- 


ready ſpoken) Baron Spencer of Wormleighton, | 


{whoſe grandſon Henry Lord Spencer being 
Grandes by King Charles the firſt to the ti- 
tle of Earl of Sunderland, and being in arms 
for that Prince in the Civil Wars, loſt his lite 
in the firſt battle of Newbury.] Shugbury, 


where the Star-flones ( Aftroites) are found; 
which the Lords of that manour, the Shug- 


buries, have long ſince taken into their Coat- 
armour. [ Theſe, being put into a glaſs or, cup 
of vinegar, ſtir about, and keep themſelves in 


motion. ] Southam, a market-town of ſome note, 


and well frequented. Leamington ( fo call'd 
from the little river Leame, which runs through 
the precinct thereof ;) where there riſes a ſalt 
ſpring, [which is uſed by the rer Inhabi- 
tants for ſeaſoning of their bread.] Vebindon, 
now Long-Icbhingdon; and Harbury. Theſe two 
places are memorable on account of the death 
of Fremundus, fon of King Offa, who was 
baſely and treacherouſly ſlain betwixt them. 


A perſon of great eminence in his time, and 


Off- Church. 


of ſingular piety; whom nothing made the 
mark and object of envy, but that in an un- 
happy juncture he happily triumph'd over the 
inſolence of his enemies. But this undeſerv'd 
fate turn'd to his greateſt glory; for being bu- 
ry'd at the palace of his father Offa (now call'd 
Off-Church) his memory was continu'd to po- 


„ was]. 


ley, and are now Earls of Ferrers.] 


ſterity; that is, he was canoniz'd, and had di- 
vine honours: paid him by the people, and his 


ſtrain. _ Some of which (deſcribing. the villain, 


who, ur'd on with- the defire of à crown, 
did. 4 late | him,) it tay not be amiſs to 
ſubjoin 81 e = , PU — a 0 


Non ſperans, vine Fremundo, revis bonore 
Optato ſe poſſe frui, molitur in ejus | 
Immeritam tacito mortem, gladioque profa- 
| nus c 
Irruit &etto ſerous, Dominique jtcentis 
Tale nibil veritum f#v0 caput amputat ictu. 
Talis apud f Wydford Fremundum palma 
coronat, : | 
Dum fimul & | 
„. 8 
* 8 
Deſpairing e' re to reach his proud deſires 
While Fremund liv'd, he wickedly con- 
ſpires 1 "PIN, 
Againſt his life, and with his treacherous 
| ſword R | 
| Beheads his fleeping and unthinking Lord. 


At Wydford thus bleſt Fremund gain'd a 
crown, | 

While guilty blood he ſhed, and guiltleſs ſpent 
his own. 


[1chingdn aforeſaid is To callPd from the Ti- 


Worceſter ; who being educated in the Abbey 
of Peterburrow, was ſhorn a Monk in the Mo- 


Biſhop of the place, upon the remmaval of Aared 
to the See of York: This town was anciently 
one of the chief of the County, as appears by 
the large number of Hides which it contain'd 
in the Conqueror's Survey, and by its being 
rank'd in the number of thoſe ſew, which, in 
the 15th' of Henry the ſecond, were put under 
the title De auxilio villarim & burgorum ad ma- 


and burroughs, towards the marriage of the 
King's daughter,” whereunto the inhabitants here- 
of paid C. ſhillings. ] | e 
But I muſt not omit to acquaint you, that 


Feldon or Champain part; [ſome remains of] 
whoſe Cauſey, in paſtures now trackleſs and 


the dwelling-place of the very ancient family the 
Peitoes; of which family, [one in the 28th of 
Edward the firſt is call'd Richardus de Piftavia, 
or Poiftou in France; and of the ſame family,] 


whom Paul the fourth then Pope, to mortify 
Cardinal Pool (Thus. divine minds, you ſee, are ſub- 
ject to human paſſions !) created in vain Car- 
dinal and Legate of England ; having cited Poo!, 
as guilty of ſome heretical opinions, to anſwer 
the ſame at Rome. For Mary Queen of Eng- 
land, although entirely devoted to the See of 
Rome, ſo interpos'd in it, or rather oppos'd 
the ſame, that Peito was inhibited from entring 
England, and Pool preſerv'd his Legatine au- 
thority entire. [This Cheſterton ſhews a three- 
fold evidence of its antiquity; The firſt it 
carries in the name; for the Saxon. Bearren, 
and ſo our Cbeſter, comes plainly from the Ro- 
man Caſtrum, and is not originally a German 
word, but was us'd by them here in England, 
after the Romans had left it. 


plain from Mr. Burton's obſervation, That he 
never found the - termination added to any 
places, 


ter oceidit, & occidit in- Naber, 


life written by an ancient Poet in a tolerable 


In ſome 
opies, 


naſtery at Worceſter, and * afterwards became = Ann. 1060. 


ritandam filiam Regis, i. e. of the Aid of villages - 


the Foſs (that old Roman-way) croſſeth this Foſ-way: 


unfrequented, . are to be ſeen near Cheſterton, Cheſterton. 


was that William Peito, the Franciſcan Frier, Peito. 


And this is 
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Uuilt their Cara. The ſecond mark, is its near- 


*nefs to the Roman Foſs; upon which it is evi- 


dent, that. at convenient diſtances, places of enter- 
tainment were built for the reception of the ar- 


mies in their march; if indeed this was a build- 


ing at that time, and not rather a ſquare camp 
or intrenchment, as it ſeems to have been. The 
third token is, that in the compaſs within which 


tze Roman building is ſuppoſed to have ſtood, 


Stretton. 


_ wickſhire. 


ſeveral old coins have been dug-up. And theſe 
three amount to little leſs than a demonſtration 
of its Roman antiquity.] Perhaps, it may not 
be impertinent to mention, what ſome writers 
under the reign of Edward the fourth ſ[parabo- 


ically 8 the great depopulation cauſed 
in 


by incloſing of Common fields, ] have complain- 
ed of, viz, That Covetonſneſs coming down at 
the head of a numerous army of ſheep, fell with 
great fury. on the 5 villages of this tract, 
and drove out their ancient inhabitants with a 
mighty ſlaughter. Which great deſtruction made 
a perſon of learning in that age exclaim, with 
the poet; 


Quid facerunt boſtes capta crudelius urbe ? 


Could plund'ring foes 
mon ? 


On the bank of Avon, where with a ſlender 
ſtream it enters this county, Rugby firſt offers 
itſelf to your view, a market-town abounding 
with butchers. [In Domeſday- book it is written 
Rochebery, which name * Sir William Dugdale 
derives from Roche, a rock or quarry of ſtone, 
For ſuch (ſays he) ihere is, Weſtward from this 
town, about half a mile; and it is very like 
that the ground whereon the town ftands, being 
high, is of the ſame condition. Here was former- 


more cruelty have 


. Iy a little caſtle, which ſtood about a furlong 


m the Church Northwards, as is to be ſeen 
by the banks of earth, and part of the moat 
yet remaining, The forementioned Author is 
of opinion, that-it was built in the time of 
King Stephen, who, fearing an invaſion from 
Maud the Empreſs, granted leave to the No- 
bility to build every man his caſtle within his 
own grounds. Not far from Rugby, is Brounſo- 
ver, on the Eaſt bank of the river Swift, in 
the original whereof (as alſo of many other 
names of the ſame termination) we muſt 
crave leave to diſſent from Sir William „ es 
who tells us that over, as uſed upon thoſe oc- 
caſions, ſignifies always ſupra, above, over, or 
higher. For though it certainly is fo, wherever 
it has zetber anſwering it in the name of, a 

lace at ſome little diſtance; yet whenever 
fach places ſtand upon rivers, it is much more 
natural to fetch the name from the Saxon oxne, 
ripa, a bank, which, as it is ſuited to the con- 
dition of the place, ſo does it prevent the 
abſurity of laying down a relative name with- 
out a correlative to anſwer it. 
ture is confirmed by inſtances in moſt Counties, 
in England; as it is here particularly, in War- 
More to the Weſt, we find Stretton, 
ſo named from its ſituation upon that Stratum 
or Street of the Romans, called the Foſs. There 


is another place of this name not far from 


Stow in Lincolnſhire, which likewiſe ftands up- 
on a Roman Cauſey ; and that name, . 
ever it occurs throughout the kingdom, ſeems 
to have the ſame original; which obſervation 
may be of uſe to perſons of curioſity, whoſe in- 
clinations lead them to the tracing of thoſe an- 
cient ways. | 
Yor. EL 


* 
- 


= bur ſuch only, where the Romans had | 


This conjec- 
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Going along with the F 
Hire ; at a- little diſtance Fa 


833 certain —— of 

or, ng thu ground: near the Ch 
there have 1 diſoovered the Ours «ge 
old: walls and Roman bricks. There art alſo 
three or four: heaps: of earth in an adjoining 
paſture, which are apparently the monuments 
or Sepulture of ſome military perſons in thoſe 
days: and theſe. badges are lußient to prove, 
that it. hath: been a place of note many hundred 
years ſince. But what my Author adds; And it 
may very well be, that thoſe materials for building, 
by reaſon-of the! ruins before mentioned, ſo ready at 
band, became a ſpecial motive to that. renowned 
Lady thelfleda (ſo much taken notice of by our 
a Hiftorians, and ftiled Merciorum Domina) to 
brgin. the ſtrucure of this place: This (I ſay) we 
muſt not agree to, for two reaſons ;. the firſt; be- 


cauſe that place is called in Saxon, Hine; and 


we never obſerve, that their vnn paſſes into our 
modern by or e; nor is this termination the 
ſame with &yrig (as Sir William Dugdale inti- 
mates) which comes from beong, collis, and includes 
in its ſignification a riſing ground, ſuch as their 
Forts were generally built upon; whereas the o- 


ther (by or bie) implies no more than a bare del 


ling - place, without any reſpect to the ſituation, 
and is (if F miſtake not) of Daniſh original; 3y 
ſignifying alſo the very ſame thing in the old 
Iſlandick. My ſecond reaſon is, that another 
place offers itſelf with greater probability; and it 
is Cbirbury on the Weſt- part of Shropſhire, which 
as it retains the old name, ſo lying upon the fron- 
tiers of the kingdom of Mercia, and not far from 
the Severn, it ſeems much more probable to be 
this place, than the other, | 


But to return to the river ;] at Newenham Re- Newenham; 


gis, on the oppolite ſide to Rugby, ariſe three 
Springs percolated, as it is probable, throu 
an Alom Mineral ; 


ceeding * Diuretict, and cloſe and heal 
wounds; and being drunk with ſalt, are 
tive, with ſugar, reſtringent. [Agreeably to the 
name of Newenham Regis, the Town appears, by 
the Quo warranto Roll of the 130 of 1 Edward 
the firſt, to have been in the ſion of the 


King.] Then, Bagginion, which had its caſtle Bagginton. 


(nothing whereof remains, but the moat, and 
ſome heaps of rubbiſh ;)] heretofore it belonged 
to the Bagoits, a very honourable family. From 
which, at a little diſtance, lies Stoneley, where 8 
Kin 
O - ite to this, on the bank of the Avon, jy. 
ſtood a little caſtle, called Stoneley- Holme, 
built in Holme-hull, which was deſtroyed at 
the time when England was over-run by the 
Danes under their Leader Canutus; [and now 
there are no remains, either of thing or name. 
In the reign of King Charles the firſt, Sir 
Thomas Leigh of Stoneley was, for his loy- 
alty, advanced to the degree of a Baron of 
this Realm, by the title of Lord Leigh of 
Stoneley.] | | 
The next place on the banks of Avon, is 
the principal town of the County, which we 


call Warwick, the Saxons Wanjung-pic, [the an- Warwick. 


cient Annals Wznungpic,] and Ninnius and the 
Britains Caer- Guaruic and Caer-Leon. | John 


Rous of Warwick derives theſe names from 
Gwayr a Britiſh Prince; and Matthew Paris 
(in the life of King Offa) from Waremund, fa- 
ther of the firſt Offa King of the Mercians. ] 
But all the [foreſaid] names ſeem to be de- 
the Britiſh word Guarth, 
6 M 


rived, either from | 
| which 


towards I. eiceſter- .. Dugd. War. 
it; is Monks-binkby; Nis, 
a Roman ſtation: kirkby. 


Medicinal 

whoſe waters of a milky Springs. 

+ taſte, have the reputation of being very me- + Colour and 

dicinal in the Stone. They certainly are ex- tate, C. 

een Tis only a 
Wea : 


. g beate. 


Henry the ſecond founded a ſmall Abby. epi Mo- 


naſt, de Stone- 
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Legions poſted in ſuch places for their ſecu- 
rity: which inclined me to think (although I am 
more a Sceptick than Critick, in matters 
Etymology,) that this was the very town which 
the Romans called Prefidium : where (as it is 
in the Notitia) the Præfect of the Daimatian 
horſe was poſted, by the appointment of. the 
Governour of Britain. Theſe Troops were 
levied in Dalmatia : and here, we may obſerve 
the politick Prudence of the Romans, who 
in their Provinces diſpoſed and quartered 
their foreign Troops in iſons; between 
whom and the natives (by reaſon of the diver- 
ſity of language, and humours) there could 
be no ſecret Combination. For, as Florus 


writes, Nations not habituated to the yoke of f- Mary 


very, would otherwiſe be always attempting to ſhake 
it off. Hereupon 5 was, that from Africa the 
Moors, from Spain the {fturians and Vettones, 
from Germany the Batavi, the Nervii, Tungri, 
and Turnacenſes; from Gaul, the Lingones and 
Morini, and from other parts the Dalmatians, 
Thracians, Alains, &c. were all brought over to 
ſerve in Britain; as we ſhall obſerve in the 
roper places. But to return to our buſineſs : 
Lo none think that the Britains derived the 
word Guarth, from the Franks; for, if we be- 
lieve Lazius, it is of Hebrew extraction, in 


Which original very many Countries agree. But 


that this was the Pre/idium, the authority of 
our Annals may convince us, affirming that 
the Roman Legions had a ſtation here; and 
alſo its ſituation, almoſt in the centre of the 
Province. For it lies at an equal diſtance 
from the coaſt of Norfolk on . the Eaſt, and of 
Wales on the Weſt; juſt ſuch a ſituation as 


was that of Pre/idium, a town of Corfica, in the 


heart of that Iſland. Nor will it ſeem ſtrange, 
that the Romans ſhould have a fortreſs or mili- 
tary ſtation in this place; if we conſider its ſi- 
tuation on a ſteep and rocky eminence over 
the river Avon, and that the ways on every ſide 
leading up to it, are cut through the rock. 
[For it ds on a hill, which is one entire 
rock, of mo. ſtone z oo. ji whoſe 28 2 
wrought the publi uildings that adorn 
it. Fach of CE four ways to it (anſwering 
the four points) lead you by a Religious houſe, 
through a rock, over a current of water, and 
5 

tre 


the town. The wells and cellars are 


made in the rock; and the deſcent every way 


keeps it clean. Under it, on the South, is a 
fruitful Champain Country; on the North, are 
groves, woods, and parks; and it is ſupplied 


with water brought in pipes, from ſprings at 


half a mile's diſtance.] That it hath for- 
tified with walls and a ditch, is manifeſt. 
The caſtle is very ſtrong both by nature and 
art; the ſeat heretofore of the Earls of War- 
wick, extending itſelf South-weſt. [It is now 
made a moſt noble and delightful dwelling ; the 
height of the ſolid rock from the river on 
which it ſtands, is forty foot: but on the 
North-ſide it is even with the town.] The town 
itſelf is adorned with fair buildings, and owes 
very much of its beauty to Ethelfleda, Lady of 
the Mercians, who in the year 911, raiſed it 
out of its ruins. At the Norman invaſion it 
was in a flouriſhing ſtate, and had many Bur- 
geſſes ; of whom twelve were by tenure to ac 
company the King in his wars, as may be ſeen 
in Domeſday-book. He, who upon warning given 
did not go, was fined one hundred ſhillings to the 
King. But if the King creſſed the ſeas againſt an 
enemy, then they were eit ber 10 ſend bim four Boat- 
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ſtreets which do all meet in the cen- 
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which ſignifies Prefidium, 2 Fortreſs; or, from | ſwains, or in lieu of them four pounds in Deniers. 


of | King one bundred and twelve. 


| 


In this Burgh, the King bath in Demeſne one hun- 
dred and thirteen Burgeſſes;, and the Barons of the 


* 


3 


Roger the ſecond Earl of Warwick of the 


Norman race, built in the middle of the town 


the beautiful Church of St. Mary; which the 
Beauchamps, ſucceeding Earls, adorned with their 
monuments : more eſpecially . the laſt of the 
Beauchamps, Richard Earl of Warwick and 
[+ Lieutenant General, Governour of the Realm 
of France, and of the Duchy of Normandy,] 
who dying at Roan in the year 1439, was with 
great magnificence and funeral pomp brought 


over and interred here. [And beſides the mo- 


numents of the Beauchamps ; the Church of St. 
is honoured with thoſe of Robert Dudley 
Earl of Leiceſter, and Ambroſe Dudley Earl of 
Warwick. On the North-ſide alſo of the Quire, 
in an octangular room (formerly the Chapter- 
houſe) is a ſtately monument, being black and 
white marble, of Fulk Lord Brook, erected 
by himſelf in his life-time, and circumſcribed 
with this Epitaph: Fulk-Grevil, ſervant to Queen 


Elizabeth, Counſellor to King James, and friend 


to Sir Philip Haney. Tropheum Peccati. In the 
Church itſelf, lies John Rous, a native of this 
place, and Chantry-prieſt of G. Cf. Sir 
William Dugdale calls him a famous Antiquary ; 
and Leland and Bale give him a character as 
ample, when they tell us, that he had devoted 
himſelf wholly to the ſtud 

quities, particularly of this his native place; and 
to that end had viewed and examined moſt 'Li- 
braries in England. Here lies alſo Thomas Cart- 
wright (firſt Maſter of the Earl of Leiceſter's 
Hoſpital) who is ſtiled in the Hiſtory of Queen 


Elizabeth Inter Puritanos Antefignanus, the Ring- 


leader of the Puritans. ; 

On the fifth of September 1694, the beſt 
part of this Town was deſtroyed by a caſual 
Fire, occaſioned by the mere accident of a ſpark 
blown from a ſtick, as it was carrying croſs a 
lane. Upon which, an Act of Parliament paſſed 
for the rebuilding of it ; by means whereof, and 
the liberal Contributions of the Nation, it is 
riſen again, with a far more ſtately and beauti- 
ful appearance.] | 

Near Warwick, to the North is Blactloto- bill, 


on which Peter de Gaveſton, whom Edward hill. 


the ſecond from a mean condition had raiſed 
to the honour of the Earldom of Cornwall, 
was beheaded by the Barons. For this man, 
exalted with the favour of his Prince and the 
flatteries of Fortune, had aſſumed exceſſive 
Liberties, and debauched the King : he vilified 
the good, preyed upon the eſtates of all, and, 
like a crafty old Courtier, promoted quarrels 
betwixt the King and the Nobility, . [For which 
reaſons, Guy de Beauchamp, Earl of War- 
wick, ſeized him at Walingtord, as they were 
carrying him Priſoner to. London, and brought 
him hither, and without any Proceſs of Law 
cut-off his head ] | 

Hard by, upon the Avon, ſtands Guy-cl;f, 


"called by others Gib-cliff, + heretofore the 


ſeat of Thomas de Bellofago or Beaufoe, of the 
old Norman race. This place is the ſeat of 
Pleaſure : a ſhady grove, cryſtal ſprings, moſly 
caves, meadows ever green, a ſoft and mur- 
muring fall of waters under the rocks; and, 
to crown all, ſolitude and quiet, the great de- 
light of the Muſes. Here, fame tells us, that 
Guy of Warwick, the celebrated Hero, after 
he had finiſhed his Martial Atchievements, 
built a Chapel, led a Hermit's life, and was 
at laſt buried. But the wiſer ſort think, that 
= | this 


y and ſearch of Anti- 


+ Governo 
of Norman- 
dy, C. 


6 Will. 3. c. 1; 


Blacklow- 
Al. Gawverſ- 
den. 


Guy: cliff. 


+ Thepre- 
ſent ſeat, C. 
. Rouſe of 
arwick. 


Guy of 
Warwick. 
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c 
is, Richard de Beauch 


this Place took its name from Guy de Beau- 
„who liv'd much later. And certain it 


| amp, Earl of Warwick, 
did here build and dedicate a Chapel to St. 


— 


fourteen arches. He was younger brother of 
an ancient family, which took their name from 
the adjacent manour of Clopron, from the time 
that Walter Cocksfield, ſtifd Knight- Marſhal, fix d 


aret, and ſet up the Giant-like ſtatue a ſeat at Clopton, for himſelf and his poſterity, 
of the famous Guy, [eight foot in height. The | Their inheritance. in the“ laſt age Feſcended In our 
truth is, the ſtory 


| | of the famous , Guy 
place, is ſo mu 


far it ought to be credited. 
however, that ſome Centuries ſince, the 
eſt of the Earls of Warwick 

veneration to his memory. illi 


ward, one hundred and thirteen foot. 


of this 
obſcur'd by fables and ro- 
mances, that it is difficult to determine how 
It is certain, 
at- 
id a mighty 
iam Beauchamp 
call'd his eldeſt ſon after him, Guy ; Thomas, 
by his laſt will, bequeath'd the Sword and 
Coat of Mail of this Guy, to his ſon; ano- 
ther Chriſten'd a younger ſon by the name 
of his ſucceſſor, and dedicated to him a noble 
Tower, the walls whereof are ten foot thick, 
the circumference one hundred and twenty-ſix, 
the height from the bottom of the ditch up- 


Ano- 


to two ſiſters coheirs z one of them marry'd ume, C. 
to Sir George Carew a, famous Knight (Vice 
chamberlain to her moſt Serene Majeſty Queen 
Anne,) whom King James [che firſt] created 
Baron Carew of Clopton, an 

whom, if for no other reaſon, I cannot omit, of Clopton. 
for his great reſpect to Antiquities. {This 
place was given by Ethelardus a Viceroy of 
Worceſterſhire, to the Biſhoprick of Worceſter 
three hundred years before the Conqueſt. The 
Church was Collegiate, and the College is ſtill 
ſtanding: in the Chancel lies William Shake- 
ſpeare, a native of this place, who has given 
ample proof of his genius and great abilities, 
in the forty-eight Plays he has left behind 
him. The ſtone that covers him, has this In- 
ſcription : 


the mention of Baron Carew 


ther left a ſuit of Arras, wherein were wrought 
the heroick A@ts of Guy, as an heirloom to his 
family. Laſtly, his ſword and other Accoutre- 
ments, now to be ſeen in the Caſtle, were by 
Patent, 1 Henry 8, granted to William Hoggeſon 
Yeoman of the Buttery, with the fee of two 
pence per diem for that ſervice. Whether it 


Good friend, for Feſus* ſake, forbear 
To dig the duſt incloſed bere. 

Bleſt be the man that ſpares theſe Stones, 
And curft be be that moves my Bones.] 


was the example of this Hero, that put a ſpi- 
rit in his ſucceſſors, I know not; but we 
find by our Hiſtories, that in ancient times, 
from the Conqueſt to the death of Ambroſe 
Dudley, there was ſcarce any one conſiderable 
ſcene of action, wherein the Earls of Warwick 
Two miles below 
Warwick is Barford; where one Samuel Fairfax, 
born in the year 1647, when he was twelve 
years of age, dwelt under the ſame roof, and 
eat at the ſame table with his father and 
mother, grandfather and - grandmother, great 

ndfather and great grandmother ; who all 
fred very happily together: and none of the 
three generations of either ſex had been twice 


made not a great figure. 


marry' d.] : 


From Warwick, the Avon with a fuller bo- 

paſſes by Cbarleoit, the ſeat of the noble 

and [heretofore] knightly family of the Euctes ; 

which came to them long ſince by inheritance 
ill 


| iam de Lucy, ſon of 
Walter de Charlcott, was the firſt who afſu- 


dy 


from the Charlcotts: [ 


Avon ſees nothing more on its banks, beſides 
Bitford, a market town and ſome little coun- Bitſord. 
try villages; before it makes its entry into 
Worceſterſhire. 


which, lying on the north-ſide of Avon, ex- 


tends into a much greater compaſs than the 
Feldon. 


and it hath ſeveral. veins of Iron [adjoin- 
ing to it in Worceſterſhire and Staffordſhire, 
but none have been yet found in this Coun-. 
ty.] As it is now call'd the Weooland, ſo by 
a more ancient name it was call'd Arden: which, Arden. 
in my opinion, are but two words importing 
the ſame thing. For Arden ; among the ancient 
Britains and Gauls, ſeems to have denoted a 
wood; ſince we know, that in France a vaſt 
wood has the name of Arden; and a town in 
Flanders ſituated near another wood, is call'd 


Now let us take a view of the Woodland; Woodland. 


It is for the moſt part F cloath'd with + See, at the 


. beginning of 
woods, yet wants not paſtures nor corn- fields; beg County. 


* Who built, 
. 


upon Avon. 


med the name, in the time of King Henry 
the third,] and built a Religious houſe (for 
the ſupport and entertainment of poor people 
and ſtrangers) at Tbellisford. For the brook 
was call'd Thelley ; which runs by Compton Mur- 
dack, heretofore belonging to the Murdacks, 
now to the family of the Verneys, Knights; 
[of whom, Sir Richard Verney, being deſcended 


rough an heireſs of Grevil, from Robert Wil. 


oughby Baron of Brooke, and thereupon laying 
claim to that title, had it adjudg'd to him in 
Parliament : to which he accordingly receiv'd 


Summons, by the title of Lord Willoughby of 


Brooke, and, dying in a good old age, convey'd 
the ſame honour to his poſterity.) Thence, 
running by Thellisford, it falls into Avon. 
Which river within a little way ſalutes Strat- 
ford, a pretty handſome market town, that owes 
its ornaments and beauty chiefly to two of its 


natives; to Jobn de Stradford Archbiſhop of 


Canterbury; [who F built the South-Iſle of the 
Church ; the Quire being built by T. Bal- 
bal, and the north and ſouth-croſs by the 
Executors of Hugh Clopton;] and to [the 


ſame] Hugh Clopton ſometime Lord Mayor of 
London, who at extraordinary expence built 
the Stone-bridge over the Avon, conſiſting of 


8 


Ardenburgb; and this celebrated foreſt in Eng- 
land, || paring off the firſt ſyllable, retains the | Truncato 


name of Den. Not to mention the Diana, who 
in the old Gallick Inſcriptions is call'd Ard- 


wena and Ardoina, i. e. (if I am not much mi- Seld. Polyolb. 
ſtaken) Sylveſtris, or, Of the woods, and who p. 229. 


was the ſame, that in the Italick Inſcriptions 
is call'd Nemoren/is, or Diana of the Groves, 
From this woody tract, Turkill de Arden who 
reſided here, and was in great favour with 
King Henry the firſt, aſſum'd that ſirname 
and his Deſcendants the Ardens, famous in ſuc- 
ceeding ages, were branch'd out into all parts 
of England. | 

On the weſt-ſide of the Woodland; the river 
Arrow makes haſte, by Studly (ſome 
a caſtle belonging to John ſon of Corbutio) 
to joyn the river Avon. But whether it be ſo 
call'd (as Tigris a river of Meſopotamia, which 
in the Perſian language ſignifies an Arrow) 
from the ſwiftneſs of its current; or from its 
ſlow courſe, (for that the word Ara among the 
old Britains and Gauls imported ; ) I leave to 
the ſearch of others. [I was once of opinion, 
that it was this river which the Danes ſail'd 
up, when they had a deſign upon the king- 
dom of Mercia; and this I was induc'd to by 
the ſimilitude between Appanz the ancient 


name, 


es ſince $tudly, 
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vid. Orwell good 
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name, and Arrow the preſent. What made it 
yet more probable, was, the reading of Florence 
of Worceſter and' Hoveden, wherein I find the 

ſame river call'd Fewe. But upon weighin 
the circumſtances of that action, I found it ne- 
ceſſary to quit that opinion (though without the 
fortune 1 with any * other 
in Er, and place, where I ſately ſettle the ancient 
Ware in Herr- Anpan,) For firſt, Arrow riſes in Worceſterſhire, 
Vadis. and does not run long, before it joins itſelf to 
the Avon; being no way fo conſiderable, as to 
be capable of carrying veſſels tho* very ſmall. 


a —_ ” 2 


Then the hiſtory tells us, that they went out of 


the Thames, and after they had compaſs'd their 
deſign, brought the ſpoil into the river Medway 
in Kent; which makes it probable, that this 
place was not at ſo great a diſtance as Warwick- 

ws 
. to return. On the banks of Arrow, lies 
Coughton. Cougbton, the chief ſeat of the knightly fami- 
Throckmor- ly of the Throctmortons, who, ſince they mar- 
ton. ry'd with the heireſs of Speney, grew very nu- 
merous, famous, and fruitful of good Wits, 
Not far from hence, lies Ouſeley, memorable 
for the ancient Lords thereof, the Butlers, Ba- 
rons of Wem, from whom it hereditarily de- 
ſcended to the Ferrars of Oufley. Whoſe inhe- 
ritance in a ſhort time was divided betwixt 
Jobn Lord of Greiſtocte, and Ralph Nevil. A 
Beauchamps- little lower, upon Arrow, is ſeated Beauchamp's 
Court. 


* 


Powicke; from whom, by the only daughter 

of Edward Willoughby ſon of Robert l- 

Grevills. Joughby Lord Brook, it came to Sir Fulk Grevill 
Knight, a perſon no leſs eſteem'd for the ſweet- 

neſs of his temper, than the gry of his 

+ Doth, C. ſtation. Whoſe only ſon, of the ſame name, + 
did ſo entirely devote himſelf to the ſtudy of 

real Virtue and Honour, that the nobleneſs of 


I Exceeds, C. his mind fat | exceeded that of his birth; for 


whoſe extraordinary favours, though I muſt de- 
ir of making fiitable returns, yet, whether 
peaking or ſilent, I muſt ever preferye a gratefu 
remembrance of them. {In this noble family 
the honour - ſtill continues, in the perſon of Full 
Lord Brooke. 

Below Beaucbamp's-Court, the river Alne or 
Alenus falls into Arrow; having, in its courſe 
through a woody Country, pafs'd by Henley, a 
little market-town, near which the Montforts, 
a noble family of great name, had a caſtle, 

which, from its delightful ſituation on a hill 
amidſt the woods, was  call'd by a French 
name Hell- deſert. But the caſtle hath long ſince 
been bury' d in its own ruins. They deriv'd 
their pedigree, not from the Almarian family 
of the Montforts, but from Turſtan de Baſtanberg 
a Norman. Their inheritance, at length, 
paſs'd by daughters to the Barons of Sudley 
and the Frevils. At the confluence of the two 
rivers Arrow and Aulne, I ſaw Aulcefter, by 
Matthew Paris call'd Allencefter ; arid that more 
Py: The Inhabitants, becauſe it hath 
n a place of great note and antiquity, will 
needs have the true name to be Ouldceſter. This 

A Book in the Was (as we read ih an old Inquiſition) @ free 
Exchequer. Burronꝝb of our Lord Henry the firſt, which the 
ſame Ring gave to Robert Corbet for his good 

ſervices: and when the ſame Robert dy'd, it de- 

ſcended to William de Botereux, and to Peter the ſon 

of Herbert. And when William de Botereux dy'd, 

his Moiety deſcended to Reginald de Botereux as 

Beir, who now holds it: and when Peter the ſon 

of Herbert dy'd, bis Moiety deſcended to Herbert the 

ſon of Peler; whith Herbert pave it to Robert de 
Cbaundois. But from a very great town, it is 

now reduc'd to a ſmall market, tho' ſtill much 


Henley. 


Aulceſter. 


8 


Court, ſo call'd from Baron Beauchamp of 


[ndte& ſor all ſorts of grain, ['* The very term Dugd. 
nation of tis name leads us to expect ſome- 
thing of Antiquity; as dbth alſo its ſituation 
n the Roman way TTenidſtrest; and, upon 

the, authority of Sir William Dügdale (MRO War p. 568. 
tells us that old foundations of builtinigs, Ro- 
man bricks; and coibs both of gold, filyer, and 
braſs, have been frequently Rand there) we 
need not ſcruple to affirnis that this was: for- 
merly a Roman ſtation. Above half a Cen- 
tury ſince, in an aid foundation where they 
were digging a Cellar, an urn was taken up, 
with fix hundred and odd pieces of Roman 
coin in it; eight of them gold, and: the reſt 
ſilver. Moſt of theſt are of Roman Emperors, 
and the Reverſes generally different. They 
fell to the right honourable the Lord Brooke, 
as Lord of the manour. Not far from Aul- 
ceſter, is Rapley, from whence Francis Lord Ragley. 
Conway takes the ſtile and title of Baron of 
Ragley; to which honour he Was advanced in 
the ſecond year of. Oheen' une. 
| Higher, where the” Country is net now fo 
thick cloath'd with woods, ſtands Wrexball , Wroxhall. 
where Hugo de Hatton built a little Mona- 
ſtery or Prioty: And Bad fey, formerly the Badeley. 
poſſeſſion of the Clintons, now of the Ferrars. 
And Baſſball, heretofore a Preceptory of the Balſtall. 
Templars, which Roger de Mowbray gave them; Regiſter of 
whoſe munificence to. the Order of the Knights: e Temp'an 
Templars was ſo extraordinary, that by unani- Order of St. 
mous conſent of their Chapter, they decreed, John of Jeru- 
that he ſhould have the power of pardoning ſalem. 
any Brother who had tranſgreſs'd the Rules 
of the Order, provided he came and acknow- 
ledg'd his crime before this their Benefactor. 
And the Knights of the Order of St. John 
of Jeruſalem, to whom all the poſſeſſions of 
the Templars in England were affign'd (for 
to give to profane uſes things which, had been 
once conſecrated to God, our Anceſtors chought 
a crime not to be aton'd for,) in teſtimony of 
their gratitude, granted to Jobn «Mowbray de See the Stat. 
 Axholm, ſucceſſor of the ſaid Roger, that he 4 Terplariis. 
and his ſucceſſors, at every Aſſembly of their l 
Order, ſhould Be teceiv'd in the next. degree 
of honour to Sovereign Princes, [By the cu- 
ſtom of this place, the Tenants could not mar- 
ry their daughters, without the conſent of the 

raternity of Templars, or Hoſpitalers; as ap- 
pears by an account taken in the 31ſt year 
of King Henry the ſecond, The Lady Ka- 
tharine Leveſon founded an Hoſpital here; for 
the government whereof, an Act of Parliament, 
not long ſince, was made.] | 5 

More to the north-eaſt, in the midſt of a 
Chace and Park, a confluence of little ſtreams 
form a Lake; which being preſently confin'd 
within banks, make a Chanel or Kennel, U | 
this ſtands Kenelworth, heretofore vulgarly call'd Kenelworth, 
Kenelworda; and corruptly Killingworth. From . 
this town a moſt noble, beautiful, and ſtrong * 
Caſtle, encompaſs'd with a Chace and Parks, 
takes its name. It was built, neither by Re- 
tulpbus, nor Kenelmus, nor Kinegliſus, as ſome 
Hiſtorians have dreamt; but by Geoffrey de 
Clinton Lord Chamberlain to King Henry the 
firſt, and his ſon (as may be ſeen in authen- 
tick Evidences,) after he had founded there a 
Monaſtery for Canons-Regular. But Henry his 
* nephew's ſon, having no iſſue, ſold it to * Pronepe-. 
King Henry the third, who granted it to Simon | 
de Montefort Earl of Leiceſter with Eleanor his 
fiſter, for her portion. But preſently after, 
this bond of amity and friendſhip being bro- 
ken, and Earl Simon, after diſmal commetions, 
being lain in the Barons wars, the "one an 
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dured a ſiege of ſix months, and at laſt was 
ſurrender'd to King Henry the third, who 
made it part of the inheritance of the Lanca- 
ſtrian family. At which time, was made and 
ubliſh'd the Edit which our Lawyers tile 
Daum de Kenelworth ; whereby it was enacted, 
that all who had taken up Arms againſt the 
King, ſhould pay five years value of all their lands, 
&c. A very wholſome piece of ſeverity, with- 
out effuſion of blood, to check thoſe ſeditious 
ſpirits, ſo pernicious to the Government; 
whoſe only ho were placed in the diſtrac- 
tions of the State at that time. [They till 
find Balls of ſtone, ſixteen inches diameter, ſup- 

'd to have been thrown in flings, in the 


time of the Barons wars. King Edward the 


Now of 


late, by, C. 


+ Regard, C. 
| May, C. 


Bremicham. 


ſecond was for ſome time detain'd Priſoner here.] 
But“ by the royal munificence of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, it became the ſeat of Robert Dudley 
Earl of Leiceſter z who in rebuilding and adorn- 
ing it, ſpar'd no coſt; [being ſaid to have be- 
ſtow'd 60000 J. upon it.] So that whether 
you Þ regarded the magnificence of the Build- 
ings, or the nobleneſs of the Chace and Parks ; 
it || might claim a ſecond place among the 
ſtatelieſt Caſtles of England. [The ſaid Ear] 
Robert entertain'd Queen Elizabeth and her 
Court, in this place, ſeventeen days, with all 
the variety and magnificence both of Feaſting 
and Shows. In which time, he ſpent three 
hundred and twenty Hogſheads of ordinary 
beer, as appears by the accounts of his Stew- 
ard; which I add (tho* a circumſtance ſeem- 
ingly little) to ſhew as well the largeneſs of 
the Royal Retinue, as the ſplendor of the En- 
tertainment. From Robert Dudley, Earl of Lei- 
ceſter, it paſs'd to Sir Robert Dudley his natu- 
ral fon, who ſold it to Prince Henry; and he 
dying without iſſue, it came into the hands 
of Prince Charles, who committed the cuſtody 
of it to Robert Ear] of Monmouth, Henry 
Lord Carey his eldeſt fon, and Thomas Carey 
Eſquire z the inheritance whereof was granted 
to Lawrence Viſcount Hide of this place, and 
Earl of Rocheſter. But the Caſtle, in the late 
Civil wars, was demoliſh'd by thoſe who pur— 
chas'd it of the Parliament, with deſign to 
make money of the materials.] 

From hence (that I may purſue the ſame 
courſe that I did in my journey) I ſaw Solyhill, 
in which was nothing worth the ſight, be 
ſides the Church. Next, Bremicham, ſwarm- 
ing with Inhabitants, and echoing with the 
noiſe of Anvils (for here are great numbers 
of Smiths, [and of other Artificers in Iron and 
Steel, whoſe performances in that way are 
greatly admired both at home and abroad.] 
The lower part of the Town is very watery. 
The upper part riſes with abundance of hand- 


ſome buildings: and it is none of the leaſt ho- 


nours of the place, that from hence the noble 


and warlike family of the Bremichams in Ire- 


land, had both their original and name; [and 


Sutton-Cole- 
field, 


that it gives the title of Baron to Edward Lord 
Dudley and Ward; of which family, Humble 
Ward was created, by King Charles the firſt, 
Lord Ward of Bermingham.) From thence, in 
the. extreme point of this County northward, 
lies Sutton Colefield, in a foreſty, unkind, and 
barren ſoil; boaſting of its native John Voiſy 
Biſhop of Exeter, who, in the reign of King 
Henry the eighth, raiſed this little Town, 
then ruinous and decayed, and adorn'd it with 
buildings, and ſeveral Privileges, and a Gram- 
mar ſchool; [and lived and died here in the 
one hundred and third year of his age. Here, 


- the Earls of Warwick had a Chace of great 


VoI. I. 


extent; but the Market which they have, is 

now almoſt wholly diſuſed.] From hence go- 

ing ſouthward, I came to Coleſbull, belonging Coleſhull. 
heretofore to the Clintons, [where, in an old 7 
foundation, hath been dug-up a Roman co 

per Coin of Trajan; and not far from it, is Blith, Blith. 
memorable for nothing, but that it was pur- 
chas'd by Sir William Dugdale, and was his 

place of reſidence when he compil'd that accu- 

rate and elaborate work, . the Antiquities of 

this County.] Neighbour to Coleſball is Max- — 
tock-Caftle, which in a continu'd ſucceſſion had 
for its Lords, the Lindſeys, who were Lords 

of Wolverly, and the Odingſells, having their 
original from Flanders; and the Clintons, who 

have been very eminent in this County, Low- 

er, in the middle of this woody country, is 

ſeated Coventry, ſo called ( as i conjecture ) Coventry, 
from a Convent; for ſuch a Convent in our 
tongue we call a Covent, and Covenn; and fre- 
quently, in our Hiſtories, and in the Pontifi- : 
cal Decrees, this is call'd Conventria; as par- Honorius 3. 
ticularly in that, Either the Biſhop of Conventry Hh It 
is not in his right wits, or be ſeems wilſully to 

hate quitted common ſenſe ;, [(which muſt relate 

to Alexander de Savenſby, who was conſecrated 

in the year 1224, and lived in the time of 

Pope Honorius the third. He was a very learn- 

ed man, but, ſaith Biſhop Godwin, pretended 

to Viſions and Apparitions ſcarce credible.)] 

Yet ſome there are, who will have the name 

of this place taken from a rivul& running 
through it; at this day called Shirburn, and in 

an old Charter of the Priory, Cueniford. Whence- 

ſoever the name was taken, the City being ſome 

ages ſince enrich'd with the Manufacture of 
Cloathing and Caps, was the only Mart-town 

of this Country, and of greater reſort than 

could be expected from its Mid- land ſituation ; 

[but now both theſe Trades are much decayed. ] 

It is commodiouſly ſeated, and is large and 

neat ; fortify'd with very ſtrong walls, and a- 

dorn'd with beautiful buildings : amongſt 

which, two Churches of excellent Architecture 

ſtand near together, as it were rivalling each 
other; one dedicated to the Holy Trinity, the 

other to St. Michael. There is nothing in it 

of very great Antiquity. [Their ſtately Croſs, 

for workmanſhip and beauty inferior to few 

in England, was built (33 Henry 8.) by Sir 
William Hollies ſometime Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don. But] that which ſeems to be the greateſt 
Monument, is the Religious-houſe or Priory, 

whoſe ruins I ſaw near theſe two Churches. 

This, King Canutus founded for Nuns; who 

being expell'd within a little time, Leofrick 

Earl of Mercia enlarg'd it, and in a manner 

built it a-new, in the year 1040; with ſo great 

a ſhow of gold and filver (to uſe Malmeſbury's 
words) that the walls of the Church ſeem'd too 

ſtrait to contain the treaſures of it. This was very 
prodigious to behold; for from one beam were ſcrap'd 

+ five hundred marks of filver. And he endow'd 4 50. C. 
it with ſo great revenues, that Robert de V. Pugd. 
Limſcy, Biſhop of Lichfield and Cheſter, re- 
mov'd his See hither, as to the golden ſands of 
Lydia; that (as the ſame Malmeſbury hath 

it) he might ſteal from the treaſures of the Church 
wherewithal to fill the King's Coffers, and to cheat 

the Pope of his Proviſions, and to gratifie the Ro- 

man avarice. However, this See, after a few 

years, return'd back to Lichfield ; but upon 

theſe terms, that one. and the ſame Biſhop 
ſhould be ſtil'd Biſhop of Coventry and Lichfield. | 
The firſt Lord of this City that I know of, Lords of Co- 
was Leofrick; who, being incens'd againſt the ventry. 
Citizens, laid upon them very heavy __ 
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theſe he would 


formed, having covered her bod 


— — 
by no means remit (notwithſtand- 
the great interceſſion of his Lady Godiva) 
— * ſhe would conſent to 1 * W 
the moſt uented parts o ity: whic 
(if credit — be given to tradition) ſne per- 
with her long 


- diſchevelled hair, without being ſeen by any one: 


and ſo freed her Citizens from many heavy im- 
fitions for ever. {In memory of Leofric 


(ho died in the 13th year of Edward the Con- 


eſſor) and of Godiva his Counteſs, their Pictures 
were ſet up in, the Windows of Trinity Church, 
with this Inſcription : 
| I Lurick for the love ef thee 
Do ſet Coventry Toll-free, \ 


And a Proceſſion or Cavalcade is ſtill yearly 
made in memory of Godiva with a-naked fi- 
gure, repreſenting her riding on * horſe-back 


through the City.] From Leofrict, this City, 


by Lucia, daughter of his ſon Algar, came into 
the poſſeſſion of the Earls of Cheſter ; for ſhe 


had married Ranulph (the firſt Earl of that 


name, and the third of the family) who grant- 
ed the ſame Liberties to Coventry, that Lincoln 
enjoyed; and gave a great part of the City to 
the Monks. The reſidue of it, and Chi/more their 
manour houſe near the City, he reſerved to him, 
and his heirs; who dying, and the inheritance 
for want of iflue-male coming to be divided 
amongſt the ſiſters, Coveniry, by the death of 
the Earls of Arundel, fell to Roger de Monte alto, 
or Mont bault; whoſe grandchild by his ſon 
Robert granted all his right, in default of iſſue- 
male, to Queen Iſabel, Mother of King Edward the 
third, to bold during her life: after ber deceaſe, the 
remainder to Jobn de Eltham brother of the King, 


and to the beirs of his body begotten. In default of 


ſuch, the remainder to Edward King of England, 


Sc. For ſo you. have it in the Record of a 


Fine, in the ſecond year of Edward the third. 


But John of E!/tham was afterwards created 


Earl of Cornwall, and this place became an- 
nexed to the Earldom of Cornwall: from 
which time, it hath flouriſhed very much. Se- 
veral Kings beſtowed upon it divers immunities 
and privileges, eſpecially Edward the third, 
who granted it the Election of a Mayor, and 
two Bayliffs : and Henry the ſixth, who having 


laid to it. ſome of the neighbouring villages, 


granted by his Charter (for ſo are the very words 


of it,) That it Soul be an entire County, in- 


Swanſewell- 


pool. 


corporate by itſelf in deed and name, and diſtint 
from the County of Warwick. At which time, 
in lien- of two Bayliffs, he conſtituted two 
Sheriffs; and the Citizens began to encloſe it 
with very ftrong walls. In theſe are moſt 
noble and beautiful . At that Gate which 
goes by the name of Gosford, is to be ſeen a 
vaſt ſhield-bone of a Boar; which you may 
believe, that Guy of Warwick, or Diana of 
the Groves (which you 12 killed in hunt- 
ing, after he had with his ſnout turned 

the pit or pond that is now called Swanſewe!l- 
pool, but in ancient Charters Swineſwell. [An- 
ciently, Edward the fourth, for their diſloy- 
alty, took the ſword from the Mayor, and 
ſeiſed their Liberties and Franchiſes, which 
they redeemed with five hundred marks: and, 
of late years, the Walls and Towers were de- 
moliſned, by command of King Charles the 
ſecond, upon his Reſtoration, and only the 
Gates left ſtanding; by which one may eaſily 


gueſs at the ſtrength and beauty of the Walls 


and Towers. 


This City is famous, among 
other things, for the two Parliaments held in 


the excluſion of the La 
doftorum, or the unlearned Parliament; the lat- 
ter in the 38th Hen. 6. which, from the At- 
tainders of Richard Duke of York, and the Earls 
of Saliſbury, Warwick, and March, was called 
by ſome Parliamentum Diabolicum, or the Devil- 
ith Parliament. It hath” afforded the title of 
Earl to George Villiers, created Earl of Coven- 
try and Duke of Buckingham, 18 May, 21 
Jac. 1, in which honours he was ſucceeded 

his ſon of the ſame name. Who dying without 
iſſue, the, Title of Earl of Coventry (together 
with that of Viſcount Deerburſ,) was conferred 
upon Thomas Lord Coventry of Alleſboroug b, in 


As to the Longitude of this City, it lies in 
25 degrees, and 52 ſcruples; and as to Lati- 
tude, in 52 degrees, and 25 ſcruples. Thus 


genuouſly acknowledge the perſon who fur- 
niſhed me with it) you muſt know you have 
not from me, but from Henry Terrars of Badſley, 
a perſon to be reſpected as for his birth, fo 
for his great knowledge in Antiquity, and my 
very good friend; who ,in this and other places 
courteouſly directed me, and (as it were) gave 
me leave to light my candle at his. 

Near Coventry, to the North, are ſituated 


of Abergavenny; and Þ Brandon formerly a ſeat 
of the Verdon. To the Eaſt is Caloughdon, com- 


Barons de Berkley, by one of the. daughters of 
Thomas Mowbray Duke of Norfolk. Theſe 
Segraves (from the time that Stephen de Segrave 
was Chief Juſtice of England) were Barons of 
this Realm, and came to the Inheritance of the 
Chaucumbs, whoſe Arms from that time they aſ- 


married Margaret Ducheſs of Norfolk, daughter 
of Thomas de Brotberton; and had iſſue Eliza- 
beth, who carried the honour of Marſhal of Eng- 
land, and title of Duke of Norfolk, into the &- 
mily of the Mowbrays. 


belonged many fair poſſeſſions lying round: but 
time hath ſwept away the very ruins of it. 
[It is, in all probability, older 


or ſome other. Authorities, would certainly 
have taken notice of it. If we ſhould carry it 
back to the times of the Romans, there are 
ſeveral circumſtances which ſeem to juſti 

ſuch a conjecture. As, that the Saxons often 
applied their He, (from whence our low is 


derived,) to ſuch places as were remarkable 


for the Roman Tumuli; that there is an emi- 
nent tumulus, upon which the Keep or Watch- 
tower of the caſtle did ſtand; that it lies upon 
the Roman Foſſe-way; and is at a convenient 
diſtance from the Bennones.] Time hath alſo 
ſwept away the ruins of the Monaſtery of 


Seat of the Harringtons aroſe in this place. As 
you go Eaſtward, Cęſter- over, the poſſeſſion of 
the Grevils, and which I have touched upon 
before, preſents itſelf: [(ſo called more latety ; 


conſiderable number of Urns.]J Near Ceſter- 
over, | Watling ſtreet a Military way of the Ro- 
mans, dividing this. County from Leiceſter- 

| ſhire, 


1 


ers Parlianentum in- 


the gth year of King William the third. 


much of Coventiy; which yet (that I may in- 


Auſley, a Caſtle heretofore of the Haſtings Lords Auſſey. 
+Brand, C. 


monly called Caledon, an ancient ſeat of the Ba- Barons Se- 
rons Seagrave, from whom it deſcended to the grave. 


ſumed, viz. A Lion rampant, Argent, crowned Or, rms of the 
in a ſhield, Sable. Jobn the laſt of this family, Segraves. 


Not far from hence, is Brinklo, where was Brinklo- 
an ancient Caſtle of the Meowbrays ; to which caſtle. 


an the Nor- 
man Conqueſt; otherwiſe our publick Records, 


Combe, which the Camvils and the Mowbrays en- Combe -Ab- 
dowed; and out of whoſe aſhes the beautiful bey. 


4 but anciently, Th efter-over, as ſeated Eaſtward + Dugd. 
from Menks-kirby, where have been found a p. 60. 


Pol 


 WARMICKSHIRE. 
ſhire, runs to the north, by High-croſs, of 
. which we have already ſpoken: near Nonn- 
Eaton, which of old was call'd Eaton; but af- 
ter Amicia the wife of Robert Boſſu Earl of Lei- 
ceſter (as Henry Knighton writes) had founded 
a Monaſtery of Nuns bere, in which ſbe berſelf 
- was profeſs d of that number; from thoſe Nuns 
it had the name of Nonn-Eaton. And former- tion: 
ly, it was much fam'd for the piczy of its| 
holy Virgins, who, being conſtant in their De- 
votions, gave a good example of holy living 
to all about them. Near this, ſtood hereto- 
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bert ' Mermien, « Nobleman (who had his Caſtle 
in neighbourhood at S/ ipperſbull) repair'd. 
Here, (a) Sir Francis Nei berſole, 2221 Gen- 
tleman, and ſometime publick Orator of the 


Univerſity of Cambridge, at the inſtance of his 


Lady, built, and liberally endow'd a Free- 
ſchool : on the front of which is this Inſcrip- 


Soli Deo Gloria. 
Scbola pauperum 
Puerorum. Puellarum.] 


Aſteley- fore Aſteley-caſtle, the chief ſeat of the family | 
Caſtle. of the Afteleys; the heireſs of which was the | Hard by alſo, in the Saxon times, flouriſh'd a 
— Alte ſecond wife of Reginald Grey Lord of Rutbin.] Town (of which there appear now but very 
ley- From him ſprang the Greys Marquiſſes of Dor- | ſmall remains) call'd Secandunum, and at this 
ſet ; ſome of whom were inter'd in the neat Col-| day Seckinton ; where Zthelbald, King of the Seckiaton. 
lege here. | Mercians, in a civil war, was aſſaſſinated and 
A little higher, upon Watling ſtreet (for] {lain by Beared [called in the Saxon-Annals 
ſo we commonly call this Military way of | Beopnnev,] in the year 749; but in a little 
the Romans, where is a bridge of ſtone o- | time the Aſſaſſin was cut off by King Offa; 
Mandueſe- ver the river Anker, Manducſſedum is ſeated ; a] by the ſame means falling from the throne, by 
dum. Town of very great Antiquity, mention'd by which he had impiouſly aſcended it. [F rom 
Antoninus : which having not yet altogether | this Engagement, probably, it took the name z 
Manceſter. loſt the name, is call'd®Mancefer, and in Nin- 


recce in Saxon ſignifying battle, and dun (which 
afterwards was chang'd into fon) a hill, Scarce 
a furlong north of the Church, is a notable 
fort; and near it, an artificial hill, 43 foot in 


nius's Catalogue, Caer Mancegued. Which name 
(ſince a quarry of free-ſtone lies near it) was 

robably given it, from the fone there dug and 
hew'd. For in the Gloſſaries of the Britiſh | heighth. 


tongue, we find that Main ſignifies a fone, and] I muſt now give a Catalogue of the Earls of Earls of War- 
Foſſwad in the Provincial language, digging ; | Warwick. And to paſs by Guar, and Morin- wick. 
which being join'd together, ſeem aptly enough | dus, and Guy (the Echo of England) with ma- 
to expreſs the name Mandurſſedum. But how|ny more of that ſtamp, which the fruitful 
great, or of what note ſoever it was in thoſe-times, | wits of thoſe times brought forth at one birth: 
it is now a poor little village, containing not | Henry ſon of Roger de Bellomonte, brother of 
above fourteen ſmall houſes ; and hath no other | Robert Earl of Mellent, was the firſt Earl of 
monument of Antiquity to ſhew, but [Coins the Norman race; who marry'd Ma 
of ſilver and braſs, which have by digging and | daughter of Ernulph de Heſdin, Earl of Perch, 
plowing been frequently brought to light and] a perſon of mighty power and authority. They 
an old Fort, which they call Oldbury, i. e. an of this family who bore that honour, were, 
old Burrough, [of a Quadrangular Form, and | Roger ſon of Henry, William ſon of Roger (who 
containing ſeven acres of ground; with an En-|dy'd in the goth year of King Henry the ſe- 
- trenchment about a land's length diſtant from | cond,) Walleran his brother, Henry ſon of Wal- 
it. In the North part of it, there have been | leran, Thomas his ſon (who dy'd without ifſue 
found ſeveral flint ſtones about four inches in| in the 26th of Henry the third ;) and his ſiſter 
length, curiouſly wrought, by grinding, or. by | Margery ſurviving, was Counteſs of Warwick, 
ſome ſuch way. One end is ſhap'd like the] and dy'd without iſſue. Her two huſbands ne- 
edge of a Pole ax; and they are thought by | vertheleſs, . firſt Jobn Mareſchal, then Jobn de Placit. E. 3. 


Meri-val. 


Polleſworth. 


brought hither for ſome extraordinary uſe, 


in forty miles of the place. One of them is 
now to be ſeen in Mr. Aſhmole's Muſeum in 


be the Mother- Church; and Nonn-Eaton, on 


Sir William Dugdale, to have been 1 
us'd by the Britains, before the art of making 
arms of braſs and iron. They muſt have been 


becauſe there are no flints to be found with- 


Oxford.] Atberſton, on one ſide, a well fre- 
quented Market (where the Church of the 
Friers was converted into a Chapel, which ne- 
vertheleſs acknowledges that of Manceſter | to 


the other ſide, have, by their nearneſs, re- 
duc'd Manceſter to what you ſee. Neighbour 
to Atherſton is Meri-val 1. e. Merry-vale, where 
Robert de Ferrers built and dedicated a Mona- 
ſtery to God and the bleſſed Virgin; in which 
his body, wrapp'd up in an Ox-hide, lies in- 
ter'd. | 

Beyond theſe, Northward, lies Polleſworth, 
where Modwena an Iriſh Virgin, fam'd for her 
wonderful piety, built a Nunnery ; which Ko- | 


— 


Pleſſets, in right of their wife, and by the fa- Rot. 234. 


vour of their Prince, were rais'd to the ho- 
nour of Earls of Warwick. But theſe dying 
without iſſue by Margery ; ⸗MWalleran, Marge- 
ry's uncle by the father, ſucceeded in the ho- 
nour; and he dying without iſſue, Alice his 


| ſiſter came to the Inheritance; and after her, 


William her ſon (call'd Male-doctus, Malduit, 
and Manduit, de Hanſlap ;,) who dy'd alſo with- 
out iſſue. But Jabel his ſiſter being marry'd 
to William de Bello Campo, or Beauchamp, Baron 
of Elmeſly, carry'd the Earldom into the family 
of the Beaucbamps. Who (if I am not miſta- 
ken) becauſe they were deſcended from a daugh- 
ter of Urſus de Abtot, gave the Bear for their 
Cogniſance, and left it to their poſterity. Of 
this family there were ſix Earls and one Duke, 
William ſon of Jabel, John, Guy, Thomas, 
Thomas the younger, Richard, and laſtly Henry, 
to whom King ——_ the ſixth made a Grant 
without precedent, That he ſhould be premier 
Earl of all England, and uſe this title, Henry 


— 


(a) He enfeof'd ſix Gentlemen and ſeven Divines, in as much as amounted to one hundred and forty pounds 
per annum at the leaſt, for a liberal maintenance of a School-maſter and School-miſtreſs to teach the Children of 
the Pariſh. And what remain'd, was to be employ'd in charitable uſes, ſuch as he in his life-time ſhould think 


fit, and, in default of his own aCtuall 


: y diſpoſing of it, left it to the diſcretion of his Truſtees. He likewiſe built a 
fair Houſe for the Vicar of Polleſworth. | | 8 | 


premier 


615 


"CORN 


— 


Rot. Parl 
23 Hen. 6. 
F Regulum. 


#4 Hen. 6. 


So ſaid, 
ann 1607. 


ment, and elſewhere, next the Duke 


Tee + premier Earl of all England, and Earl of War- 


wick, He made him alſo + King of the Iſle of 
Wight, and afterwards created him Duke of 
Warwick, and by the expreſs words of his Pa- 
tent, granted that be ſbould have place in Parlia- 

8 Norfolk, 
and before the Duke of Buckingham. He had but 
one daughter, Anne, who in the Inqui/itions is 


ſtil'd Counteſs of Warwick, and dy'd in her In- 


fancy. She was ſucceeded by Richard Nevill 
(who had marry'd the daughter of the ſaid 
Duke of Warwick ;) a perſon of an invincible 
ſpirit, but changeable and fickle in rome of Loyal- 
ty, and the very ſport and tennis-ball of fortune. 
Who, although no King himſelf, was ſuperiour 
to Kings; as being the perſon who depos'd 
Henry the ſixth (a moſt bountiful Prince to 


him, and ſet up Edward the fourth in his 


place. Afterwards he un-king'd him again, 
and re-eſtabliſh'd Henry the fixth in the 


Throne, and involv'd the Kingdom in the flames 


of a civil war, which were not extinguiſh'd 
but with his own blood, and ſcarce with that. 
Edward, ſon of one of his daughters by George 
Duke of Clarence, ſucceeded ; whom Henry 
the ſeventh (for neither youth nor innocence 
could protect him) to ſecure himſelf and his 
line, put to death. The title of this Earldom 
(which was become formidable to Henry the 
eighth by the great troubles which Rrchard 

evil, that ſcoutge of Kings, had raiſed) lay 


dormant, till Edward the ſixth gave it to Jobn 


Dudley; as deriving a title from the Beauchamps. 
He (as the before-mention'd Richard had done) 
endeavouring to ſubvert the Government under 
Queen Mary, had his boundleſs ambition pu- 
niſh'd with the loſs of his head. But his ſon, 
Jobn, whilſt his father was living and Duke 
of Northumberland, by the courteſie of Eng- 
land made uſe of this title for ſome time : 
and afterwards Ambroſe, a perſon moſt accom- 
pliſh'd in all heroick qualities, and of a ſweet 
diſpoſition, by the royal favour of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, had * in our memory the title reſtor'd 
to him, and ws it with great honour, 
and at laſt dy'd without iſſue, ſin the year 
1589. After this, Robert Lord Rich of 
Leeze was created Earl of Warwick 16 Jac, 1, 
and dying ſoon after, was ſucceeded by his ſon, 
and grandſon, both Roberts. Charles, brother 
to the latter, was next Earl, who, dying the 24th 
of Auguſt 1673, left the honour to Robert Rich, 
Earl of Holland, his Couſin- german. Which 
Robert was ſucceeded in both the honours, by 
Edward his ſon and heir; whoſe ſon Edward- 
Henry doth now alſo enjoy both thoſe honoura- 
ble Titles. ] 


In this County are 158 Pariſh-Churches. 


— 


More rare Plants growing wild in Warwick- 
x | ſhire. 


Though I have lived ſome years in this County, 
yet bave I met with no peculiar local plants growing 


' therein: The more rare and uncommon are, 


Cyperus gramineus miliaceus Ger. Millet- 
Cyperus-graſs, mentioned in Eſſex. Frequent by the 
river Tamesſide near Tamworth and elſewbere. 

Cyperus longus inodorus ſylveſtris Ger. Gra- 
men cyperoides altiſſimum foliis & carina ſerra- 
tis P. Boccone. Long-rooted baſtard Cyperus. In 


boggy Places by the river Tame as Dorſthill near 
Tamworth. 


2 


i a 
8 * 


Equiſetum nudum Ger. junceum ſeu nudum 
Park. foliis nudum non ramoſum ſeu junceum 
C. B. Naked Horſe-tail or Shave-graſs. This ſpe- 
cies is more rare in England. We found it ina 
moiſt ditch at Middleton towards Drayton. It is 
brought over to us from beyond Sea, and employ'd 
by artificers for poliſhing of veſſels, handles of tools, 
and other utenſils : it is fo hard that it will touch 
iron itſelf. I am informed by my honoured Friend 
Mr. John Aubrey, that it is to be found in a rivu- 
let near Broad ſtitch Abbey in Wiltſhire, plenti- 
fully. That ſort which grows common with us is 
ſofter, and will not ſhave'or poliſh wood, much leſs - 
ron. 1. 25 

Juncus lævis minor panicula glomerata nigri- 
cante z call d by thoſe of Montpellier, with whom 
alſo it is found, Juncus ſemine Lithoſpermi. 
Black-headed Ruſh with Gromil-ſeed. In the ame 
places with the Cyperus longus inodorus. 

Gramen cyperoides paluſtre elegans, ſpica 
compoſita aſperiore. Elegant - Cyperus-graſs with 
a rough compound bead. In a Pool at Middleton to- 
wards Coleſhill. 1 BA 

Gramen cyperoides polyſtachion majus, ſpi- 
cis teretibus erectis. Cyperoides anguſtifolium 
ſpicis longis erectis C. B. Great Cyperus-graſs with 
round upright ſpikes. In ſeveral pools about Mid- 
dleton. | 

Lunaria minor, Ger. Park. Moontvort. This is 
ſound in ſeveral cloſes about Sutton-Colſeld, on the 
weſt-fide of the town. | 

Narciſſus ſylveſtris pallidus, calyce luteo C B. 
Pſeudo-narciſſus Anglicus Ger. Anglicus vulga- 
ris Park. Bulbocodium vulgatius 7. B. Wild 
Engliſh Daffodil. In ſome paſtures about Sutton- 
Colfeld on the Eaſt-fide of the town plentifully. 

Ranunculo five Polyanthemo aquatili albo 
affine. Milleſolium maratriphyllum fluitans F. B. 
Millefolium maratriphyllum Ranunculi flore 
Park. Millef. aquat. foliis Fœniculi, Ranunculi 
flore & capitulo C. B. Fennel-leav'd Water-Crow- 
foot. In the River Tame, and the Brooks that run 
into it plentifully. It is alſo found in the river 
Ouſe near Oxford. It is a perfect genuine Crow- 
foot, and ought to be call d Ranunculus aquaticus 
Feœniculi foliis. | | | 

Turritis Ger. vulgatior F. B. Park. Braſſica 
ſylveſtris foliis integris & hiſpidis C. B. Tower- 
muſtard. On Dorſthill-bill near Tamworth. 

Vaccinia rubra buxeis foliis Park. Red-whorts 
or Bill-berries. See the other Synommes in Der- 
byſhire. On the black boggy-beaths between Middle- 
ton and Sutton. 

_ Equiſetum ſylvaticum Tab. Ger. ſylvaticum 
tenuiſſimis ſetis C. B. omnium minimum tenui- 
folium Park. Equiſetum ſive Hippuris tenuiſſi- 
ma non aſpera J. B. Mood-Horſetail. In moiſt 
places, and by the watery dilches by the wood. ſide on 
the right-haud as you go from Middleton to Sutton a 
little before you come to the heath. | 

Erica baccifera procumbens nigra C. B. bac- 
cifera procumbens Ger. baccifera nigra Park. 
baccifera Matthioli 7. B. Black-berried heath, 
Crow-berries or Crake-berries. On the moiſt banks by 
the new Park at Middleton, on that fide next London- 
road, where is alſo found Oſmunda Regalis. 

Biſtorta major Ger. maj. vulgaris Park. maj. 
rugoſioribus foliis F. B. maj. radice minus in- 
torta. The greater Biſtort or Snakeweed. In ibe 
meadows at Tamworth and Faſeley plentifully. 

Vitis Idza Thymi foliis. Idza paluſtris C. B. 
Vaccinia paluſtria Ger. Park. Oxycoccus ſeu vac- 
cinia paluſtria F. B. Marſb Whortle-berries, Moſs- 
berries, Moor-berries or Corn-berries. In the mooriſh 
grounds and quagmires in Sutton-Colfeld-park plen- 
tifully. | | 
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Wiccii. 
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WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Cornavii, having now changed 

W its name, is from the prin- 
©Y cipal town call'd in Latin Vi- 
TT Comitatus, 
| BENE Wipecearren-rejne, and in the pre. 
ſect Engh/ſb Worceſterſhire. [It is well known, that 
after the Britains were expell'd this nation by the 

- Conquering Saxons, they retir'd beyond the Severn, 
and defended their new Territories againſt the 
encroaching enemy. So that this County, with 
thoſe others through which that large river 
runs, were for a long time the frontiers be- 
tween the. two people. And (* as Mr. Twine 
has obſery'd) moſt of the great cities that lye 
upon the Eaſt-ſhore of Severn and Dee, were 
built (to reſiſt the incurſions of the Britains) 
by the Romans or Saxons, or both.] The 
Inhabitants of this part, with their neigh- 
- bours, in the time of Bede, before England 

Wiczii. was divided into Counties, were call'd Wiccii ; 
| which name, if not given them from the 
winding courſe of the river on which they dwell 

(for as I have before obſerv'd, the Saxons ſtil'd 

the winding reach of a river, pi,) may ſeem 

Sal. pits. to be deriv'd from the Salt-pits, which the an- 
cient Engliſh in their language nam' d Wiches, 
For in this Country, there are noble Brine- 
pitsz and many Salt-ſprings are ever and anon 
diſcover'd, but are preſently ſtopp'd up, becauſe, 
as I learn from ſome ancient writings, they 


gornienſis in Saxon 


Rreviar. 
26. p. 1 


* 


are oblig'd, for the preſervation of wood, to 


make ſalt only in one place. Nor let it be 
thought improbable, that places ſhould take 
their names from Salt-pits, ſeeing there are 
many inſtances hereof in all Countries; and 
our Anceſtors the Germans (as Tacitus reports) 
firmly believ'd ſuch places to be neareſt Heaven ; 
and that mens prayers are no where ſooner heard 
by the Gods. | | 
_ . TTheſe Viccii ſeem to have inhabited all that 
tract, which was anciently ſubject to the Bi- 
ſhops of Worceſter, that is, all Glocefterſhire, on 
the eaſt-ſide Severn, with the city of Briſtol ; 
all Worceſterſhire, except ſixteen Pariſhes in the 
north-weſt part, lying beyond Aberley-bills, and 
the river Teme ; and near the ſouth-half of 
IWVarwickſhire with Warwick town. For, as un- 
der the Heptarchy, at firſt their was but one 
Biſhop in each kingdom, and the whole realm 
was his Dioceſe; ſo upon the ſubdividing the 
kingdom of Mercia into five Biſhopricks, An. 
Dom. 679. (of which Hlorentius Wigornienſis ſaith, 
Wiccia was the firſt,) doubtleſs the Biſhop had 
the entire Province under his juriſdiction, and 
accordingly he was ſtil'd Biſbop of the Wiccians, 
and not of Worceſter. This will appear more 
p. c:9. Probable yet, from a paſſage in Florentius, who 
edit. Lond. ſaith that Ofhere, Viceroy of the Wiccians, per- 
Muarto. ſwaded Ai belred, King of Mercia, to make this 
diviſion, out of a deſire that the Province of 
Miccia, which he govern'd with a ſort of Regal 
power, might have the honour of a Biſhop of 
its own. This being effected, his See was at 
Morteſter, the Metropolis of the Province, which, 
+ Hiſt. Feet. according to + Bede, border'd on the kingdom 
lib. 2. cap. 2. of the Weſt-Saxons, that is, Villſbire and So- 
mer ſelſbire; and Coteſwold- hills lie in it, which 
in Eadgar's Charter to Oſwald is call'd Mons 
| Cone, Tom. Wieciſca, or Wiccian hill, though || Spelman reads it 
1. p. 433. Yor. I. 


1 
& 


MY HE Second Province of the |corruptly Monte Wittiſca, and the * Monaftichi * Monat. 


more corruptly Wibiſta. Moreover Srcorſtas, Angl. T. 1. 
which poſſi 


ly is the Shire ſtone, beyond theſe ® 14 

hills, is ſaid by + Florentius to be in Nicci. 1 Hor. p. 

This County is bounded by Varwiclſtire on 385. 4*- 
the eaſt, by Glocęſtenſbire on the ſouth, by the 
Counties of Hereford and Salop on the weſt, and 
on the north by Staffordſhire. To ſay all in 


one word; the Air and Soil are both {fo pro- 
itious, that it is inferior to none of its h- 
urs, either for health or plenty. It produ- 


ceth, eſpecially, Pears in great abundance, which, 
though they be not grateful to nice palates, 
nor do they keep well; yet they afford a vi- 
nous juice, of which is made a ſort of counter- 


feit wine call'd Pyrry, that is very much drunk ; Pyrry. 


though it be, like other liquors of that kind, 
both cold and flatulent. | 

Neither is it leſs happily accomodated with 
Water; for it hath in all parts very fine ri- 
vers, which furniſh it plentifully with fiſh of 
the moſt delicious kinds. Not to mention 
thoſe rivers which are leſs remarkable, the moſt 
noble river of Severn directs the courſe of its 
rich ſtream from north to ſouth through the very 
middle of the County, and Avon waters the ſouth- 
part thereof in its way out of FYarwickftire into 
8 th li bridge, fo wy 
[In north-point, lies Stourbridge, fo Stourbrid 
nam'd rock the river ? a upon which it ſtands : * 
a well built market: town, and of late much en- 
rich'd by the iron and glaſs- works. King Ed- 
ward 6. founded and liberally endow'd a Gram- 
mar-ſchool here; and in our time, near this 

lace, the pious munificence of Thomas Foley, 

ſq; erected a noble Hoſpital, and endow'd it 
with Lands for the maintenance and education of 
ſixty poor Children, choſen moſtly out of this 
and ſome neighbour-pariſhes. They are in- 
ſtructed in Grammar, Writing, Arithmetick, 
Sc. to fit them for trades. Their habit and 
diſcipline are much like that of Chriſt's Hoſpi- 
tal in London.] | 

Severn, at its very firſt entrance into this 
County, runs between Kidderminſter and Beawd- Kiddermin- 
ley ; the latter juſtly taking that name from its ſter and 
moſt pleaſant ſituation, upon the declivity of a Bea 
hill over the weſtern bank of the river: it was 
+ lately remarkable for the wonderful height ++ So fad, 
of the trees in the adjacent foreſt of Myre, which ann. 1607. 
are + now in a manner all gone; whence our 
Poet and Antiquary Leland faith of it, 


% 


Dielicium rerum Bellus Locus undique floret 
Fronde coronatus Viriane tempora Sylue. 


Fair ſeated Beawdley a delightful town, 
Which Vire's tall Oaks with ſhady branches 
Crown. 


But now, this little town is celebrated only for 
its delicate ſituation and beauty; together with 
the Palace of Tickenhall, which King Henry the 
ſeventh built, to. be a place of retirement for 
Prince Arthur. [The true name is probably 
Ticcen- bill, that is, Goats-hill, and was the name 
of the place, before the houſe, or ball, was 
built; which, with the adjoyning Park, was 
deſtroy'd in the late times of 8 
0 


The former, Kidderminſter, which is alſo call'd 
HE | Kiadel- 
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Kiddelminſter, lies over-againſt it on the eaſt- 
ſide, but at a greater diſtance from the river; 
a neat town, and a market well furniſh'd with 
all commodities, and divided by the little ri- 
The great- 


®* They do houſe of the Blounis, a good family, honour'd 
with Knighthood, and deſcended from thoſe 
this place was of note 


llengceh to a diviſion among ſiſters, part went 
12 uy * 


Ang. Tem. by. Manſer Biſſet in King Stephen's time, or the 
* beginning of Henry the ſecond, and endow'd 

by him and his fon Henry, long before the 
. Ba- eſtate; was divided among daughters. For 
ronage, T. 1. that happen'd not till the year 1241, ſo that 
P- 032. the Tradition of the Leprous Lady is a vulgar 


oe Hs Steward of the 
e 


Houſhold to Richard the ſecond, who by his 


Baron Beau- Letters Patents created him Baron Beauchamp 


champ of 


"5 pane 


of Kidderminſter. Soon after this, he, with 
that King, condemn'd and beheaded by the 
Barons, who making an Inſurrection with the 
Commons, in contempt of the King's Autho- 
rity, calld all his prime Favourites. to account 
for , male-adminiſtration. 
hema Foky of Whitley Court, hath been ad- 
vanced to the Honour of a Baron of this 
realm, by the title of Baron Foley of Kidder- 
minſter.]J . ; 


** p 


Hence, Severn taking | ſomewhat an oblique 


Hertlebury. courſe, ſalutes Hertlebury, a Caſtle of the Bi- 
s of Worceſter, not far diſtant from it; 


ſho 
Whitley. 8 goes on [near Whitley, the ſeat of the 


 Holts, mold Lord Foley, ] to Holt (which hath that name 


— from the thick woods,) a caſtle formerly be- 
der longing to the Abtors, and ſince to the Beau- 


Foreſts. 
2 champs. - Theſe, {pringing from William Beau- 
champ, ſirnam'd the blind Baron, grew up into 


a very honourable family; whoſe eſtate after 
ſome time by heirs-female came to the Guiſes 
It was, ſince, the inheritance of 
the Bromleys, deſcended from Sir Thomas Brom- 


and Peniſtones. 


le, Lord Chancellor of England in the mid- 
dle of Queen Elizabeth's reign: Fhe-eldeſt 


rere k 


ä In its 
aſſage downward, Severn feeds ſuch a num- 


Lampreys. bo of  River-Lampreys, that Nature ſeems to 
have made a Pond for them in this place, ſuch 
as the Romans anciently invented in the height 
of their Luxury. Lampreys have their name 
from the Latin Lampetra, or licking the rocks ; 
they are like Eels, ſlippery and of a dark co- 
lour, only ſomewhat blueiſh on the belly: 
on each ſide the throat they have ſeven holes, 
at which they receive the water, having no gills 
at all. They are beſt in ſeaſon in the ſpring, 
as being then of a moſt delicious taſte, whereas 
in the ſummer the {ſtring within them, which 
doth the office of a back-bone, groweth hard. 


The JUtalians do much improve the delicacy of 


their taſte, by a particular way of dreſſing 


aco. 


many other eminent perſons, was, in defiance of 


| 


[And in our time, 


them. Firſt, they kill the fiſh in 5 Hh | 


Oo — —— — — — wy — 
and ſtop the mouth with a nutmeg, and each 
hole with a clove ; then rolling them up round, 
they add the kernels of flbirds ſtamp'd, with 
crums of bread, oil, Malveſey, and Spices ; and 


then ſtew them all together carefully in a 


over a moderate fire for ſome little time. But 

to inſtruct Cooks and Epicures, is no part of my 

Buſineſs. f 9 
Below Holt, the Severn opens its eaſtern bank 


to receive the river Salwarp; [for the making 


of which navigable, together with the neigh- 

bouring Stour, an f Act of Parliament was pro- Þ 14 Car. 2, 

cur'd in the reign of King Charles the ſe- ** 

cond.] This Salwarp, riſing in the north- part 

of the County, runs by Brome s. grave, a conſi- Brome's- 

derable market town, not far from Grafton, a — of 

ſeat of the renowned family of the Talbots, : 

which (upon the Attainder of Humfrey Staf- 

ford)] King Henry the ſeventh gave to Gilbert 

Talbot a younger ſon of Jobn the ſecond Earl 

of Shrew ; whom, for his bravery in war, 

and his extraordinary wiſdom, he alſo made 

Knight of the Garter, and Governor of Ca- 

lice in France. [Upon the death of Edward Brooks Ca- 

Earl of Shrewſbury, Feb. 7. 1617. (the laſt 2 * 

heir male of John the third Earl of this family) wich Via. 

the honour came to the houſe of Grafton; which cent's Correc- 

was the ſeat of Charles Earl of Shrewſbury, the ns * 

next lineal heir of Sir Gilbert Talbot before? men- P. B. BY: 

tion'd.] T. 1. p. 334- 
From Brome's-grave, Salwarp proceeds to 

Droitwich (Durtwich ſome call it, from the Durtwich. . 

Brine-pits and its wet ſituation, as "tax; in 

Bæotia [is ſaid to be] from its dirty ſoil. [Ste- 

phanus Byzantius, in his book De Urbibus, un- 

der, *Ynrlos, mentions this reaſon of the name. 

* Nevertheleſs, it ſeems not improbable, that * See Pauſa- 

the town in Bœotia deriv'd its name from .- , J. 9. 

ettus an exile from Argos who fix'd here; for 

the Greek name is not *T«o;, but Turo. But 

this by the way.] || Here riſe “ ſeveral ſprings by || Vide Phil. 

nature's particular bounty yielding plenty of _— 88 

brine, [(which lately were bree, but anciently, „ Three, C. 

as long ſince as King Henry the ſeventh, were Salt-ſprings. 

five in number.] They are ſeparated by a brook | 

of freſh water which.runs between them. And 

out of them is. made the pureſt and whiteſt 

kind of Salt, for ſix months in the year, that is, 

from the Summer to the Winter Solſtice ;. (be- 

ing prepar'd in ſeveral little boiling houſes 

built abour the pits. [Not that they obſerve 

theſe, as the Kalbe of wealling ; nor do they, 

at any time leave off, becauſe the brine is too 

weak to make ſalt (for the ſprings yield ſtron 

brine all the year round,) but they leave off 

only, when they judge the quantity of falt 

made, ſufficient to ſerve their markets, which 

they are careful not to overſtock ; and if that 

require the making it all the year, they do it. 

The proportion here made, may be gather'd 

from the Taxes annually paid from hence to 

the Crown, above fifty thouſand pounds per 

ann. at the rate of 3 5. 6d. per buſhel. ] What 

a prodigious quantity of wood theſe ſalt-works 

conſume, though men be ſilent, yet Fectenbam Feckenham 

Foreſt, once very thick with trees, and the Foreſt. 

neighbouring woods, do by their thinneſs de- 

clare daily more and more; [which being not + So ſaid, 

equal to ſo great and conſtant a conſumption, ann. 1807. 

they now burn coal, and not wood, in their 

Seales. - The number of the Pits have been 

conſiderably increas'd, and it is not at all to 

be doubted, but many more may be yet made.] 

If I ſhould ſay, that Richard de la Wich, Bi- Richard de 

ſhop of Chicheſter, who was born here, did '* © 

by his prayers obtain theſe Salt-ſprings, I am | 
raid ſome would cenſure me as very injurious 


to the Divine Providence, and . 
7 : of 
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de Jl Wives Fables: " Nevertheleſs, To great Was [IE Houſe Was "written that obſcure Letter s 


the ' pious credulity of our Anceſtors, that ex 
did not only believe it firmly themſelves, and 

- tranſmit it in writing to us, but. alſo upon that 
account paid him honours in a manner divine: 
when, for his ſkill. in the Canon-Law, and 
ſanctity of life, he was ſolemnly canonized for 
a Saint by Urban' the fourth. CAnd at this day, 

a Wake is annually kept here, in memory of him, 
founded probably upon. the credit of this Le- 
gend.] Yet before this Richard was born, Ger- 
vaſe - of. Tilbury wrote the following account of 
theſe Springs, though not exactly true: In. the 
Dioceſe of Worceſter, there is a village not far 
from that city, named Wich, where at the foot of 
a little bill, there runs a ſtream of very ſweet wa- 
ter. On the bank hereof, are certain pits, few in 
number, and of no great depih, whoſe waler is ex- 
tremely 195 ; which, boiled in pans, condenſeth into 
very white ſalt. All the Country report, that from 
Chriſtmas to Midſummer there comes up very from 
brine ; but that all the reſt # the year, the water 

ts ſomewhat freſh and unfit to make ſalt. And 
which I think more wonderful, when the water, | not 
ftrong enough for making ſalt, riſeth, it ſcarce ever 
runs over the pit; at the. ſeaſon of its ſaltneſs, the 
brine is not in the leaſt weakned. by the wvicinitys of 
the freſh river; and yet it is not at all near the 
Sea. Moreoyer, in the King's Survey, which 
we call Domeſday-book, In Wich there be eight 
fats of ſalt belonging to the King and to the Earl, 
which in every week of wealling yield on the Friday 
ſixteen Bullions. [What proportion this is, I can- 
not determine. Monſieur du Cange, in his Glof- 
ſary, contents himſelf to ſay in general, that it 


1 is a meaſure of ſalt. I am apt to think it 
> ,”.4 is the ſame with Bullitidnes in domeſday-book, 
where an account is given of the rent of eight 
fats belonging to the King and Earl at Nant- 
wich, which paid every Friday ſixteen. Bulli- 
tianes; and it follows, that fifteen of theſe made 
Los. unam 4 one ſeam or horſe-load, or eight 
ma, Tom. 2. buſhels f. And in | the Monaſticon Angli- 


p. 256, col. 2. canum, four ſums are ſaid to contain forty 

Bullions, which I conceive to be Barrows, the 
ſize ' whereof hath been different at different 
places and times. But whatever be the mean- 
ing of that expreſſion in Domeſday ; it is 
certain, that theſe Springs were known and 
uſed, long before that Book was compiled. 
Witneſs, divers Grants of the Saxon Kings, 
Kenulph, Edwin, and Edgar, to the Church of 
Worceſter, and the Convent of Parſhore ; and 
one other to the ſaid Church as early as King 
Athelſtan ; in all which, expreſs mention is 
made of the Pits and Salt in this place; and 
they are, by conſequence, at leaſt five hundred 
years, and upwards, older than Richard de la 


Annal. Wi- 


Wich. The Town itſelf is "= wealthy; it | 
y 


had great privileges granted it King Jobn, 
whoſe Charter they have to ſhew at this day ; 
(after whoſe time, in the year 1290, St. An- 
drew's Church, with the greater part of the 
town, was burnt :) They were alſo much fa- 
voured by his ſon King Henry the third and 
other Princes; particularly King James the 
firſt, in the 22d year of his reign, granted 
them a Charter. The Burrough is governed 
by two Bailiffs and a certain number of Bur- 
geſſes: they ſend alſo two Members to Par- 
liament. Between Droitwich and Worceſter, 
at no, great diſtance from the Severn, is Hen- 
lip, a fair ſeat-of the Abingtons, remarkable for 
the taking of Garnet and Oldcorn, two eminent 
Jeſuits concerned in the Powder-plot ; who, 
after many days fruitleſs ſearch, were found in 
a cavity of a wall over a chimney. In the 


Henlip. 


by the tranſcriber's negligence it is miſplaced) ſettles it at 


the Lord Monteagle, by Mrs. 2 don. his ſiſter, 
which gave ſome light into t rid deſign, 
A large 1 ion, of Worceſterſbire, was writ- 
ten by an able and induſtrious. Antiquary of 
this family; the publication whereof * 4 
impatiently expected from him, theſe many 


years. | e tg 
Not four miles below Droitwich, Severn 

with, a flow courſe, and as it were admiring, 
patth by Worceſter the chief town of this Worceſter. 
hire, and ſeated on its bank: and. really it 

deſerveth admiration, both for its Antiquity 

and Beauty, For Antoninus mentions it by the 

name of Branonium, and Ptolemy (in whom * Dr. Gale 


by the name of Branogenium, whence the Bri- Shroptai © 
tains or Welſh call it at this day Cair Wrangon, which ſee. 
and in the Catalogue of Ninnius it. is Branoge · 


Caer Guorangon and Caer Guorcon, [which, al- ae 
though denied by f Mr. Burton as to both, is + Comm, 
confirmed by Archbiſhop Uſher as to Caer Guo- P. 252. 


rangon ;, but the ſame ® learned Primate judges * Prim, c. 5. 


Caer Guorcon to be either Warwick or Wroxe- 

ter in Shropſhire.] Afterwards, the Saxons 

called it Weozane-cearren, Wezeonna-ceapren, and Wines | 
cearren, || as ſome think from Wire, a woody fo- || Perhaps, C. 
reſt adjoining. [But that foreſt lying near 

twelve miles from the city, and as much in 

Shropſhire as in this County; wipecerren muſt be 

a contraction of mee or Wizna-certen, as it was 

called in the days of the Conqueror and his 

ſons. And Wapacerren itſelf ſeems to be a con- 

traction of Wic-papa-cerrep, i. e. the city of the men 

of Wiccia ; juſt as Canterbury is of Hans- pana · byruz, 
i. e. the burrough of the men of Kent, The 
difference in writing wecgona, Weogonens, Weogonna, and 
Wazna-cerxen, is of no moment; for our Sax- 
on-Anceſters uſed eo and i indifferently, as 
Beonhrpaly Binhrpalty, Weohrran Wibyranz and ſo, Weogona, 
Wiogona, and Wiygna-cerzen., And the difference in 
termination is as little material; for as here we 
have weogona and Weozonena-cerren, ſo in Bede we 
have Lanzpana and Fazrpanena bynyz. The preſent 
name Worceſter, is either formed from Wirceſter 
by the change of one vowel, or elſe by contract- 
ing and melting the s in Weozoncerzen, In Latin 
it is Wigornia. One of the firſt who mentions 
it by that name, if I miſtake not, is Joſeph of 
Exeter (the moſt elegant Poet of that age, whoſe 
book paſſeth under the name of Cornelius Ne- 


pos) in theſe verſes to Baldwin Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury : ot 


In numerum jam creſcit bonor, te tertia 


poſcit | 
Inſula, jam meminit Wigornia, Cantia 
Aiſcit, 


Romanus meditatur apex, & naufraga Petri 
. Duttorem in mediis expettat cymba procellis. 


Now thy vaſt honours with thy virtues 

grow, | | © 

Now a third mitre waits thy ſacred brow. 

Deſerted Wigorn mourns that thou art 
one, 

And Kent's glad ſons thy happy conduct 
own. | 

Now Rome deſires thee, Peter wants thy 

—- —hend 
To guide his leaky veſſel ſafe to land. 


[This name Vigornia is made like Cantuaria, 
by ſoftening the termination after the mode 
of the Latins. But as to the antiquity of the 
name, it is obſerved by others, that Flcrentius, 


who died above ſixty years before Fo/eph of 
Be : „„ 
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Marry Abbies of England) were 
byters, who govern'd thoſe Churches a long 


Regiſter of 


dot Worceſter, 
A. D. 964. 


Exeter, Sunny his Book to Baie, us'd 
name #/jgornia; To that Joſeph, tho? one of the 


e Burton's firſt, was not (as * ſome will have him) the ſuf 
Comment writer who call'd it by 


nus, p. 252. 


that name.] This city 
was, in all p ility, built by the Romans, 
- When, to curb the Britains who dwelt beyond Se- 
vern, they planted cities at convenient diſtances 
all 4 its caſt-bank, juſt as they did (in 
Germany] on the ſouth-ſide of the Rhine. [Its 
foundation is refer d by ' Job» Nous of War- 
wick to King Coanflantivs; 1 ſuppoſe, he means 
Chlorus.) It is ſeated on an e of aſcent from 
the riyer;. over which lieth a bridge, which 
had a tower upon it, but being ruinous it has been 
pull'd down. It was anciently fenced with lofty 
Roman walls, as an old parchment- roll informs 
us; and hath to this day a good firm wall. But 
its great. confiſts in the inhabitants; who 
are numerous, © courteous, and wealthy by 
means of the cloathing trade; as alſo in the neat- 

_ neſs of its buildings, the number of churches, and 
moſt of all, in the 1 See, which Sexu- 
_ ulfus Biſhop of the Mercians placed here A. D. 
680, building a Cathedral Church in the ſouth- 
rt of the' city. [This was dedicated to St. 
eter; and diſus d, by degrees, after that Bi- 
ſhop Ofwald had finiſh'd his Convent; and 
the Church thereof (dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary) became the Epiſcopal See; continuing ſo, 
till Biſhop Mulſtan pull'd it down, and began 


to erect a new one, in the year 1084 ;] which 


' 
| 


hath often been repair*d, and by the Biſho 
and Monks hath been lengthen'd weſtward, a 
little at a time, almoſt to Severn-ſide. [Af- 
ter it had ſuffer'd greatly by fire in the year 
1113, and after that in the year 1202, and 
was —_— again; it was dedicated anew to 
Mary the Mother of God, St. Peter, and St. Oſwald 
and Mulſtan Confeſſors, (i. e. the greater Altar 
to St. Mary, and St. Ofwald, and the middle 
Altar to St. Peter and St. Wulſtan;) then, it 
was | new-fronted from the foundation; and 
many. years after, the Tower was rebuilt. Bi- 
ſhop Giffard (who was alſo Lord Chancellor of 
England) beautify'd the Pillars of the Quire, 
and the Chapels and Iſles ſurrounding it, by 
interlacing little Pillars of grey Marble, which 
he faſtened with rings of Copper gilt. Between 
the years 1317 and 1327, Biſhop Cobham vaulted 
the north-Iſle of the body of the Church; and 
Biſhop Wakefield afterwards l/engthen'd the body 
of it by the addition of two Arches (of different 
forms) to, the weſt-end, and built the north- 
porch.] It is really a fair and magnificent Struc- 
ture, ennobled with the monuments of K. Jobn, 
Arthur .Prince of Wales, and ſome of the Beau- 
champs ;, as alſo with a College of learned men 
call'd Prebendaries, no leſs famous than were 
formerly the Priory of Monks, or College of 
Secular Prieſts here. For in this Church, pre- 
ſently upon its firſt foundation (as in the other 
laced marry'd Preſ 


time with great reputation for ſanctity; till 
Dunſtan, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in a Synod, 
decreed, That fot the future all the Religious in 
England ſhould lead a ſingle life. Y 
This, according to the date of King Ead- 
gar's Charter in the Church of Worceſter, was 
in the year 964; which date, tho' very nicely 
particular (having the Indiction, the year of 
the King, the day of the month and the week,) 
is nevertheleſs manifeſtly falſe. For Florent ius, 
the Annals of Worceſter, and other monuments, 
with one conſent fix the expullion of the Se- 
cular Prieſts. to the year 969, and ſome of 
them add, that Vinſius was created Prior in 


4 


pe 


the] the year 971, which Winks is in the body of 


this Charter mention'd as then actually Prior, 
ſo chat 964 cannot be the true date f. The 5 > 

ſaid Decree being made,] Of, Biſhop of auf. Sas.“ 
this See, who''was a moſt 18 Port of T. 1. p. 472. 
Monkery, remov d the Prieſts, and plat'd Monks & 542, 54 
in their room; which King Edgar atteſts in uta 
theſe words: be Convents both of Monks and Hoved.adAn. 
Virgins were 'deftroy'd and neglefied all Enpland 969. Antig. 

| over, which ] bave determin'd to repair to the praiſe Brit. in Vici 
of God fer the benefit of "my own ſoul, and to in- 
creaſe tbe number of the ſervants of God of poet 
ſexes ;, and accordingly, I bave already ſettled Mo 

and Nuns in feven and forty houſes, and reſolve (if 
Chrift ſpare my life to do it) that I will go on in 
the oblation of my devout munificence to God, till I 
bave made them up fifty, the number of the years of 
Remiſion. "Wherefore, at preſent, that Monaſtery 
in'the Epiſcopal See of Worceſter, which the Reve- 
rend Biſhop Oſtoald bath to the honour of Mary 
the boly mother of God enlarg d, and (having ex- 
ped the Secular Clerks, c.) by my aſſent and fa- 
vorr beſtow'd on the religious ſervants bf Cod the 
Mons: I do by my' royal' aut bority confirm to the 
ſaid religious perſons leading a Monaſtick life, and 
with' the advice and conſent of my Princes and No- 
bles\'\do corroborate and conſign, &c. Aﬀeer ſome 
conſiderable time, when, through the incur- 
ſions of the Danes, and civil broils, the ſtate 

of this Church was ſo decay'd,. that in the place 

of that numerous. y of Monks which 
Oſwald founded here, ſcarce twelve were left; | 
Wulfftan, ' who was Biſhop of this See about st. Wulfftan. 
A.D. 5 5 reſtor d it, and augmented the 
number of Monks to fifty, and alſo * built 4 * Vid. ſupra. 
new Church. He was a mean ſcholar even in 

the account of that age, but a perſon of ſuch 
ſimplicity and unfeighed' integrity, and of a 
converſation fo ſevere and ſtrict, that he was 
a terror to ill men, and 'belov'd by all that 
were inſomuch, that after his death, the 
Churc 2 him a place in the Kalendar, 
among the Saints. But after they had flou- 
riſh'd in great wealth and power above five 
hundred years, King Henry the eighth expel'd 
theſe Monks, and in their room placed a Dean 
and Prebendaries, and founded a Grammar- 
ſchool for the inſtruction of youth. Cloſe by 

this Church, remain the bare name and ground- 

plot of the Caſtle, Vbicb (as we read in Wil- 

liam of Malmeſbury's hiſtory of Biſhops) Ur/us, 

who was made Sheriff of Worcefler by William 

the firſt, built in the very teeth of the Monks; ſo 

that the groff took away part of their cemetry. [All 

that was taken away, together with an acre 

and half of ground, for their greater conve- 

nience, was afterwards reſtor'd to them in the 

time of King Henry the third. But, not- 
withſtanding that Grant, it was ſtill claim'd by 

the Sheriffs (who were the Earls of Warwick,) 

till, at laſt, ann. 1276, they releas'd all right and 

claim to it, in due form of Law, in conſiderati- 

on of one hundred pounds paid by the Monks, ] 

But this Caſtle, through the injury of time and 
caſuality of fire, hath' many years ſince been 

ruin'd. 

The City alſo hath been more than once 

burnt down. A. D. 1041. it was ſet on fire 

by Hardy · Canute, who being enraged at tht 
Citizens for killing his — . (ſo they call'd 

his Officers who collected the Danegeit,) did Marianus. 
not only fire the City, but alſo maſſacre all 

the Inhabitants, e ſuch as eſcap'd into 
Beverley, a ſmall ifland in the river. Never- 

theleſs, we find in the Survey of William the 

firſt, that, in the days of Edward the Con- 

feſlor, it had a great many Burgeſſes, and was = 


+ See Flor. 
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fta to coin | 
rr fire, which conſum'd the Caſtle, burnt 


— ——pbäc — 
ted at fifteen bide- land; and uben the Mint went, 
every Minter gave twenty ſbillings at London for 
withall, In the year 1113. a ca- 


- the roof of the Church alſo. During the Ci- 


- Anno1g 
Steph Reg. 


vil wars in King Stephen's: reign, it was fir'd 
once and again; but tere — when that 
King took the City, which he had unadvi- 
ſedly put into the hands of Walleran Earl of 
Mellent ; but at that time he could not carry 
the Caſtle. [To which we may very well 
add the plunder thereof by the Cromwellians 
after Worceſter- fight, Sept. 3. 1651, in which 
the Army (conſiſting moſtly of Scots who en- 
deavoured to re-inthrone King Charles the ſe- 
cond) being routed, that Prince was wonder- 


fully concealed till he could make his eſcape into 


* Hath flou- 
rſhed, C. 


France.] However it ſtill roſe up again with 
greater beauty, and * fAlouriſhed under an ex- 
cellent Government, managed by two Bailiffs 
choſen out of twenty- four Citizens, two Al- 
dermen and two Chamberlains, with a Com- 
mon-Council conſiſting of forty eight Citizens 
more. [But now, by virtue of a Charter of 
King James the firſt, dated Octob. 2. in the 
rgth year of his reign, this City is governed 
by a Mayor and fix Aldermen, who are Ju- 
ſtices of the Peace (theſe Aldermen are choſen 
out of the twenty-four Capital Citizens,) and 
a Sheriff, uſually choſen out of the ſaid twenty- 
four; and likewiſe a Common-Council conſiſt 


ing of 48 ather Citizens, out of which num- 


itſelf; and is much adorn 


Vid. Stat. 
2 Ann. c. 8. 


ber are annually elected the two Chamberlains. 
They have alſo a Recorder, a Town-Clerk, 
two Coroners, Sc. The City is a County of 
by a. capacious 
and beautiful ſtructure, erected by the generous 


Contributions of many Citizens and neigh- 


bouring Gentry for a. Publick Woribouſe; in 
which, Children of both ſexes are trained up 
to the knowledge of Trade, and (what is of 
far greater advantige) to the Practice of Reli- 


gion and Virtue ; by whoſe labour alſo the aged | 


and decrepit, who cannot work, are ſupported. 


Sce p. 629. 


+ Concil. 
T. 1. p. 434. 


For the better management hereof, the Mayor 
of the City, with divers others, are by Act 
of Parliament erected into a Corporation to 
continue for ever. Oppoſite to this, is a fine 
Hoſpital of 12 poor men, erected by Robert 
Berkley of Spetchley, Eſquire; who by Deed 
ſettled two thouſand pounds for the building, 
and tour thouſand pounds for the endowment 
thereaf.] As to the Geographical account of 
it, its Longitude from the weſt Meridian is 
24 degrees, 52 minutes, and hath the north- 
pole elevated 52 degrees and 12 minutes. 
{Between Worceſter and Speechley, on a riſing- 
ground, is probably the old Oſwald's-Law; 
which, + Sir Henry Spelman ſays, ſignifies as 
much as Lex Oſwaldi, and is the Conſtitution 
that was made for expelling married Priefs ; 
and he is followed, in that opinion, by other 
learned men. But it muſt be obſerved, that in 
ancient writings it is not Ofwaldes laga, but 


law, which ſignifies a knap or little bil, and 


Edgar's Charter gives that name to the place 
where Oſwald's Hundred Court was to be kept; 
and the whole Hundred took its name from 
thence. It is very uſual for Hundreds to be 
denominated from a hill, a field, a tree, a ſtone, 
or a croſs, where the Court is called. In this 
Charter, there is mention of Ulfere law and 
Cuthburges law-Hundreds, now ſwallowed up in 
Oſwald's law ; and in other Counties, the 
names of Hundreds often terminate in /aw, as 
in Herefordſhire, Radlaw and Wormlaw Hun- 
dreds. On the riſing ground before-mentioned, 
aa” ea alata is ſtill called. Another re- 
0s h 


** — 8 


main of this Saint, was St. Ofwald's Tce, f e 
2 far off, built and endowed by hiq in the 9 1 
960; but, in the reign of Eliza- 1 


95 pulled down by Sir John Bourn, Lord of 
the manour of Holt. Upon the Reſtoration, +. 
the late excellent Prelate Dr. Feil, with great 
* and charge, recovered much of the Poſ- 

eſſions, and erefted a fair and large Hoſpi- Stat. 13 


2. n. 19. 


Car. 
tal, wherein twelve poor men are comfortably 
From Worceſter, the river taking its courſe 
ſouthward, paſſeth by Powick, anciently the ſeat Barons of 
of John Beauchamp, whom King Henry the Powick. 
ſixth raiſed to the dignity of a Baron ; whoſe 
eſtate, ſoon after, was carried by heirs- female 
to the Willougbbies of Broke, the Reads, and 
the Ligen:. N | 87 
[Below Powick, on the eaſtern bank of the 
Severn, ſtands Kemſey, an antient manour of Kemſey. 
the Biſhops of Worceſter; where, before the 
Conqueſt, and many Ages after, they had a 
noble Palace, which hath been long ſince de- 
moliſhed, ſo that the ruins are not diſcernible. 
Here are ſome remains of a ſquare camp, with Aubr. MS, 
ſingle great rampires. About three miles ſouth- 
ward, is Cromb D' abeizot (named from Urſa Cromb 
D'abetot anciently Lord thereof) the chief | ſeat P'abetot. 
of the Lord Coventry; as the adjoining Church 
is the burial-place of the family. About two 
miles on the weſt-ſide of the Severn, is Great Great 
Malvern, an Abbey ſeated at the foot of the Malvern, 
hill, which was founded by one Aldwin a Her-. 
mit, in the eighteenth year of the Conque- 
ror's reign ; and himſelf, with King Henry his 
ſon, were benefactors to it. This houfe was 
of the Benedictine Order, and a Cell belong- 
ing to Weſtminſter- Abbey. A very fair Church 
is yet remaining, which ſerves the Pariſh; but 
almoſt nothing is left. to maintain a Miniſter. 
Two miles ſouth from this, lies Little Malvern, Little Mal- 
in a diſmal cavity of the hill. It was found- vern. 
ed An. Dom. 1171, by Joceline and Edred, two 
brothers who were ſucceſſively Priors of the 
houſe z which was alſo of the Benedictine- 
Order, and a Cell of the Monaſtery of Wor- 
ceſter.] 
From Powick and Kemſey, through rich 
and fragrant meadows, the river runs by Hanley, Hanley. 
formerly a Caſtle belonging to the Earls of 
Gloceſter; and Upton, a noted market - town, Upton. 
where Roman Coins are frequently dug- up. 
Not far off, on the right-hand, Severn hath 
the proſpect of Malvern hills; hills indeed, or Malvern 
rather great and lofty mountains, riſing like hills. 
ſtairs one higher than the other, for about | 
ſeven miles together, and dividing this County - 
from that of Hereford ; [near which diviſion, 
is a ſpring, that hath been long famed for Phil. Tran. 
the virtue of healing eyes, and other parts of n. 20. 
the head; called therefore Eye-wel! : And be- 
ſides this, two other ſprings iſſue out of theſe 
mountains; one called Hohwell, heretofore much 
reſorted to, for curing all ſcorbutick humovurs 
and external Ulcers, by bathing, and drinking 
of the waters; the other, famous for curing 
of accidental Tumours, and outward Sores. ] 
On the top of theſe hills, Gilbert de Clare Earl 
of Gloceſter did anciently caſt-up a ditch all 
along, to part his lands from thoſe of the 
Church df Worceſter, [as is ſaid by ſome; ] 
which ditch is ſtill to be ſeen, and is very 
much admired. [ But others have obſerved, 
that this muſt be meant of the Church of He- 
reford, and not of Worceſter. For the Church 
of Hereford hath ſeveral manours on the weſt- | 
ſide Matvern- hills, and * there was, a famous = Anel. Sacr, 
quarrel between Thomas de Cantilupe Biſhop of Annal. Wig. 
Hereford, and this Earl, touching ſome lands ann. 1278. 
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files, in that 


= 


born, a village or two, which gives the ſirname 


of the body. 


. . p. 490. 


Eveſham, 


| longed to Urſus or Urſo d' Abtot, by whoſe daugh- 
wk and — 42 it deſcended 


the Biſhop in Malvern-ebace; and 
who were to decide that contro- 

ate in the Chace.) On the other ſide 
„and near the fame diſtance from it, 
Byedon' hills, tho' much leſſer than "thoſe of 
Malvern, riſe with a ſort of emulation. Upon 
theſe, appears Elmley, a Caſtle, which once be- 


by inherit- 
ance to the Heaucbamfs. At the foot of theſe 
hills ſtands Bredon, a village, touching whoſe] 
Monaſtery, Offa King of the Mercians faith, 
T Offa, 77 of the Mrcians, will give thirly five 
acres of tributary land to the Monaſtery which 1 


called Breodun in the Province of the Wiceians, | 


and to the Church of St. Peter, Prince of the Apo- 

place; which my grandfather Ean- 
= built to the glory and praiſe of the everifving, 
Under Bredon hills, to the ſouth, lies Va 
to an ancient and eminent fami 8 in theſe parts. 
They lie in a ſpot of this County, that is 
quite ſeyered from the main body. And di- 
vers other like parcels lie So "who "up and 
down; the reaſon of which I Know not, un- 
lefs it were this, That the Governours of this 
County in | 
own g near, annexed them to the County 
which they governed. 


rts, 2 Dudley, were originally Church- 
. Old Barrow environed by Warwickſhire, 
belonged to Evebam-Abbey, and Alderminſter 
to Perfhore. 
Biſhop and Church of Worceſter, before the divi- 
flon of England into Counties ; and tho* fe- 
veral of theſe have been alienated many ages, 
yet they are ſtill in Oftza/dfow Hundred; as 
Olb-barrow is in the Hundred of Blackenburf, 


and Alderminficr in Perſbore Hundred; but the 


foundation of the laſt Abbey is later than the 
diviſion into Shires. As for Dudley, the Ca- 
ſtle ſtands in Staffordſbi e, but the Church and 
Town in this County. Before the Conqueſt, 
Edwin Earl of Mercia had both Town and Ca- 
le, which were given to William Fitz- Auſcalf, 
from whom through ſeveral' hands came 
to the Lord Ward, heir of the laſt: Lord Dud- 
ley by his mother, who, thereupon, after her 
deceaſe, did alſo enjoy the title of Lord Dud- 


ley. It appears that above four hundred and 
ter” erent 

der rent civil Juriſdictions, as at preſent, 
and the Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction was ſettled 


the Pope 
of Worceſter and Lichfield, according 


to the li- 


Biſhops of Worceſter, before the Reformation, 
where they alſo frequently reſided; but it is 
now N demoliſhed. he Foſſe way runs 
out of - Gloceſterſhire, through a village in 
this Pariſh, called Dorn ; which, the Country- 
people have a Tradition, was formerly a City 
and the many old Foundations that have been 


dog. 


huſbandmen, and the lines in which the ſtreets 


ran, ſtill very diſcernible, are all evident marks 
of its antiquity, and fhew that a Colony of 
the Romans muſt have reſided here for ſome 


- 


confiderable time.] | 


A little higher runs the river Avon in its 
way to Severn: in this County it waters Eove- 


a. 


a gentle aſcent from the river. 
ſtle anciently ſtood at the bridge 

were in its ſuburbs; which William d'Audeville, 
Abbot,” recovering from William Beauchamp, t- 
terly demoliſhed, and cauſed the ground to be con- 
ſerrated fora Church-yard. The town is famous 
for its Monaſtery, which Egwine, by the help 
of King Kenred ſon of Wolfer King of the 
Mercians, built about the year 700; as alſo 
for che Yale of Eveſham lying about it, and tak- 


ing 
Froiefulneſs is juſtly ſtiled the Granary of theſe 
; fo liberal is the foil in affording the 


year 1157. 


elder times, having eſtates of their 


. [it is worthy our ob- 
ſervation, that in fact all theſe diſmembered 


All the reſt were the lands of che. 


's Mandate between the Biſhops 


mits of the two Counties +. Of theſe diſmem- 


gorn. bered places, one is Blockley, a Palace of the 
An. 1238. 


fol 
. facr 
T. 


, the town and caftle were un- 


up here, with the abundance of Roman 
ritiſh Coins commonly found by the 


— ſubdued in a 


corn in great abundance. In more an- 
cient times, this town was very famous for 


He being a gs of a very wicked diſpoſition, 
and extremely perfidious, taught us by expe- 
rience the truth of that ſaying, Favours are 
efteemed Obligations, no longer than they can be re- 
quired. For when King Henry the third had 
with a liberal hand — — all poſſible favours 
upon him, and given him his own fiſter to 
wife, he had no other returns from him, than 
the moſt implacable hatred. For he raiſed a moſt. 
dangerous war, and miſerably waſted a great 
part of England under pretence of redreſſing 
grievances and aſſerting its liberties, leaving no 
method unpractiſed Veen" he might depoſe 
the King, and change the Government from a 
Monarchy to an Oligarchy. Bur after he had 
profpered a while in his * he, with 
many others of his party, fell in this place, 
pitched battle by the va- 
lour of Prince Edward. And inſtantly, as tho' 


the fink of miſchiefs had been cleanſed, as wel- 


come peace, which he had baniſhed, did every 


where appear. [This town is an ancient Bur- 


rough, enjoying many privileges, ſome by pre- 


ſcription, and others by divers Charters. - It 


was governed by two Bailiffs till the third year 
of King James the firſt, who, at the requeſt 
of Prince Henry, granted them a new Charter, 
giving the chief Magiſtrate the title of Mayor, 
and making the corporation to conſiſt of ſeven 


der, and Chamberlain, who are all of the Com- 
mon-Council; as alſo four and twenty other 
Burgeſſes called Aliſtants: and he extended their 
jurildiction over the adjoining pariſh of Beng- 

ivileges, particularly power to try and exe- 
ke Felons Leichin the — i ſends alſo 
two Burgeſſes to Parliament. In the year 
1697, Sir Fohn' Sommers was created a Baron 


ordinary endowments, and earl 

for his great abilities, eſpecially in the know- 
ledge of thee Law; was choſen, among others 
the moſt eminent Counſellors of that time, to 
plead the Cauſe of the impriſoned Biſhops in 
the reign of * James the ſecond; and, upon 
the happy Revolution which followed, he was 
made icceſſively Solicitor-General, Attorney- 
General, Lord Keepe | 
England: being alſo (beſides his extraordinary 


Abilities in that Profeſſion, and an accurate and 
uncommon knowledge in the moſt polite parts 
of F univerſally eſteemed and acknow- 
ledged to be the ableſt Stateſman of this age.] 
ard by E upon the ſame river, lies 


. 


1 


r, and Lord Chancellor of 


am, which the Monkiſh writers tell us, had 
its name from Eoves, ſwineherd to Egwine Biſhop 


family of the Hanſacres, but now of the Oinlies 
or Dinghes, who, being deſcended of an ancient 


of Worceſter (being alſo formerly called Eatb- 


heaven! of that name in Lancaſhire, came to * 
= y 


* 


Aldermen, twelve capital Burgeſſes, a Recor- - 


worth. He likewiſe granted them more ample 


Vale of 


its name from the town, which for its Eveſham. 


the overthrow of the Barons, and of Simon Simon Mont- 
Montfort Earl of Leiceſter, our Engliſh Cataline. fort. 


% 


of this Realm, by the title of Lord Sommers, Lord Som- 
Baron of Evefam; who being a perſon of extra- mers, Baron 
taken notice of of Eveſham. 


Charleton, once the eftate of a famous knightly Charleton. 


— — 1 — * — . W 
\bome, and Heathfield ;) a neat town; ſeated on The book of 
th Ca- Eveſham Mo- 


naſtery. 
a8 it Abou the 


amy 
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Fladbury, a ſmall ſtream runs into the Avon; 

Abberton. at the head of which is Abþerton, where are 
wells that yield a water bitter and purging, 

little inferiar in virtue to thoſe of Epſom, if 

not equal to them, This, before the diſſolu- 

tion, was part of the poſſeſſions of the Abbey 

of Perſhore, and afterwards became the inhe-. 

ritance of an ancient family, the Sheldons.] A 

little below Chariton, in the primitive times of 

| our; Engliſh Church, there was another Religi 
Fladbury. gious houſe, then call'd Fleovanbjnug, now Flad- 
Perſhore. Jury [before-mention'd ] ; and near this, Per- 
| ſhore, in Saxon Penircopan, nam'd from the Pear- 

trees z which, as that excellent Hiſtorian i. 

liem of Malmeſbury informs us, Egelward, Duke 
13 a man of a. generous ſpirit, and who 


ted to pious munificence, built and finiſh'd in 
King Edgar's time, But alas, what waſt loſſes 
bath it fince ſuſtain'd part, the ambition of great 
men bath ſeiz'd, part is forgotten and loſt ; and a 
very con ſideralle part of its poſſeſſions, King Edward 
ond William beftow'd on Weſtminſter: Near this, 
is Aleſborongb, from which place the Earls of 
Coventry — the honourable title of Baron; 
being firſt beſtow'd by King Charles the firſt 
upon Sir Thomas Coventry Lord Keeper of the 

Great Seal of England.] From Perſhore, the 

Avon runs ſmoothly down by S/renſbam à ſeat 

of the Ruſſels, an ancient family of the degree 

of Knights; {now extinct by the death of Sit 

Francis Ruſt Baronet, à perſon of great worth 

and honour, who built hcte an Hoſpital for ſix 

r widows, with a plentiful endowment ; and 

/ | whoſe ſurviving Lady ſince ſettled a Charity. 


Aleſborough. 


ſchool for poor Children to be taught to read 
and work.] The Avon, [having pals'd by this 
place, at ſome diſtance} iſchargeth its waters 
into Severn. | 7 
Hereabouts; in the ſouth- part of the Shire, 
Ofwalds-law. lies Oftwalds-law-bundred, ſo call'd from Ofwald 
hundred, Biſhop of Worceſter, who obtain'd it of Edgar ; 
See before, the immunities whereof are thus regiſter'd in 
. Þ. 62 the Survey of England, which William che 
ueror made; The Church ef St. Mary in 
Wirceſter hath a Hundred call'd Ofwalds:low, in 
which lie three bundred Hide land, where the Biſþop 
of this Church bath by very long preſcription all the 
ſervices and cuſtomary duties pertaining to the Lord 
Pourveyance, the King's ſervice, and bis own : 
that no Sheriff may hold a Court there, in any ples 
or other cauſe whatſoever. This is atleſted by the 
whole County. {But it is more truly obſery'd 
by others, that this Hundred is not one con- 


by inheri itance: Not far from bence, below 
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6530 
fpotſteps of the name in Aufric, 4 village in g 
this County bordering on Herefordſhire, which 
(as he expounds Henry of Huntingdon) lies 
in the confines of the Wiccians and the Weſt-Saxons. 

The name of this village, he ſuppoſes; may be 
a contraction of Aura nic, i, c. Auftin's ler- 
ritory. But to omit ſome other material obie- 
Ctions, it is certain that the 2 
ceiv'd that learned Knight; which are falſe 
printed, and ſhould be Awlfrickz; which name 
at its full length in old writings is Afredes- 
wic but it is his own miſtake, to malte Heres 
fordfhire a province of the Wft-Saxons.”. Others 
have conjectur'd, that Auftins-Oak may have 
been in a Pariſh call'd corruptly the Rack but, 
doubtleſs; by our Saxon Anceſtors pane «6; 


* 
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lly | and in Latin Aka: Now this pariſh lies in 


that part of the Shire, which is moſt remote 
from the Weſt-Saxon kingdom, bordering on 
Shropſhire. All the light we have, is from 
Bede, who is: the only writer within four hun- 
dred years of the time, that mentions thid 
congreſs. He ſays, it was in the confines of the 
Wiecians and Weſt-Saxons. He doth not ſay 
it was in Niccia, much leſs that it was in that 
part of the Province which is now call'd Wer- 
ceſterſbire z but that it was in the confines of 
the Weſñ Sauen, upon whom Weredfterſhire doth 
not border any Where. So that admitting this 
Oak to be in Hwicca, it myſt needs have ſtood 
in that part of Glocefterfbire which bounds the 
Counties of Wilts and Somerſet; Provinces of 
the Weſt Saxon Kingdom. aa bf 
Now, we will give @ particylat view of the 
weſt · ide of this County. The river Teme, in Teme- 
Latin Temedus, waters the north-weſt part of 
this Shire, taking its courſe into the Severn 
through rich meadows; and the foil on both 
| fides. produeeth exetllent Cyder, and Hops in 

great abundance. On the edge of Shropſhize, 

the river gives its name to Temebury, à fingll, Temebury. 
but well-frequented market-rown. This town, 

with moſt of the Lands between Teme 

Herefordſhire, were held — Robert Fitz. Ricbar 

Lord of Micards- Caſtle, whoſe ſon Hugh mat - 

rying Euſtachia de Say a great. heireſs, the iſſue 

of that match took the ſirname of Say. Theſe 

Lands, by Margery an heir-female; came to Ro- 
bert Mortimer about King Jeba's time; and 

the iſſue male of the family of Mortimers failin 

the patrimony was divided between two 2 

ters; the elder of which being marry'd to Geoffry 
Cornwall, part of it continues in the hands of 
their poſterity, but the reſt hath often chang d 


tinu'd tract of ground, but conſiſts of Town -| its Lords. 


ſhips ſcatter d in all parts of the County, 

where the Biſhop or Monaſtery of Wercejt:r 

had lands, at the time when King Edgar grant- 

ed that Charter to Ofwald.. This is evident to 

any perſon who. obſerves. the places nam'd in 

I Vol. 1. that Charter, as it is printed in || Spelman's 
P- 433- Councils, and in the“ Monafticon Anglicanum. 
{do 1. It is eſteem'd a full third part of the County, 
* but at this day doth not enjoy a third part of 
that Hundred. ] | | 
There is a place ſome-where in this Coun- 
ty, but not certainly known, call'd Auzuruner 
Auſtin's-Oak. 2c, i. e. Auguſtine's-Oak, at which Auguſtine, 
the Apoſtle of the Engliſh, and the Britiſh 

Biſhops, met; and, having for ſome time diſ- 

puted about the keeping of Eaſter, and preach 

A. D. 603. ing God's word to the Engliſh, and admi- 
| ar. ew the Sacrament of Baptiſm after the 

rites oF the Church of Fame; in concluſion, 

both ſides went away Uiſſatisfy'd. [Some 
conjectures have been offer'd at the preciſe 

place. Sir Henry Spelman thinks, there are 


| About ſeven miles below Temebury, the rivet 

paſſeth under Waodbery-bill, remarkable for an Woodbery- 

old entrenchment on the top, yulgarly call'd hill. 

Otwen Glendewr's Camp; which notwichſtanding 

is probably of greater antiquity. Hence runs 

a continu'd ridge of hills from Teme almoſt 

to Severn ; and it ſeems to have been the boyn- 

dary oi the Wiccian Province. At the foot of 

HW oodbery-bill, ſtands Great-Witley, where is a Great-Wit- 

fair new-built houſe, the chief ſeat of the ley. | 

Foleys, who bought it of the Ruſſels, to whom 

it came about King Henry the ſeventh's time 

by marriage with one of the coheirs of Caſſ, 

who had marry'd the heir-general of the Coke- | 

ſayes, its more ancient Lords. Under the weſt- ' 

ſide of Woodbery-bill, lies Shelfley- Beauchamp, | 

and over-againſt it Sele Walſb, where dwelt gin, 

Sir Richard Walſh the famous Sheriff of this Walſh, 

County at the time of the Powder-plot, who 

purſu'd the traitors into Stafferdſbire, and took 

them there. On the ſouth-eaſt ſide of the 

hill (now, all together, calle Kun 
an 


ö 


Abberley. 


. 


Henry 
William Walſh, Efquire, a perſon of excellent 


Hamme- 


two hundred years. 
Coderidge. 


Earls of Wor- 


ceſter. 
D'or. 


his fon ſucceeded him, who (as William of 


Robert de 
| Monte. 


— TOs — — wc 


8 and near of it, loftily ſtands Ab- 
e, the ſeat of another branch of the 
ancient family of the Walſhes, deſcended from 


berliy 


Sir Henry le Walſh Knight, in the time of 
the third ; to the name of which branch, 


Parts and Abilities, put a period, by dying un- 
marry'd, and leaving only ſiſters. - WR 
A little lower, ſtood Hamme-caftle ; and now 
in the place of it a fair ſeat, which the an- 
- cient family of the Jeffereys have enjoy'd about 
Hence, by Martley, Teme 
under Coderidge, a manour of the Berk- 
leys, formerly of the Afons, and in more an- 
cient times belonging to the Mortimers and 
Says; On the —_— bank, ſtands - Leigh, a 
manour of the Viſcount of Hereford z' whence 
the river, haſting to Pewict, falls into the Se- 
vern.] «1 | motten 8 7 
This County, after the Norman Conqueſt, 
had for its Sheriff Ur/ſo d' Abtot, to whom and 
his heirs King William the firſt gave large 
with that honour. er 


Malmeſbury reports) enjoy'd bis father's poſſeſſions ; 
but was divefted of aha by falling under the bea- 
uy diſpleaſure of King Henry the firſt, becauſe in 
a furious paſſion be bad commanded one of the 
King's Officers to be put to death. But this dig- 
nity of Sheriff, by Emeline Siſter to this Roger, 
deſcended to the family of the Beauchamps ; 
for ſhe was marry'd to Walter de Beauthamp, 
whom King Stephen made Conſtable of England 
when he diſplac'd Miles Earl of Gloceſter. In 
a few years after, King Stephen made Walleran 
Earl of. Mellent, brother to Robert . ry Earl 
of Leiceſter, the firſt Earl of Worceſter, and 


gave him the City of Worceſter ; which Wal- 


an became a Monk, and dy'd at Preaux in 
Normandy in the SIN, — ye 
who marry'd the daughter i Zar 

Cornwall, - and ſet up om ſtandard of Rebellion 
again Henry the ſecond, and Peter the fon 


uſed only the title of Earl of Adellent'-(as far 
as I have obſerv'd,) and not of Worcefter. For 
King Henry the ſecond, who ſucceeded Ste- 

hen, did not eaſily ſuffer any to enjoy thoſe 
| under him, which had receiv'd 
from his enemy. [On the contrary, ] as the 
Annals of the Monaſtery of Waverley have it, 
be depos'd- the titular and pretended Earls, among 
whom King Stephen bad r Loy arg all 
the Revenues of the Crown. After this, till the 
time of King Richard the ſecond, I know 
of none who bore the title of Earl of Wor- 


ceſter. He confer'd it upon Thomas Percy; 


who being lain in the Civil wars by Henry 


the fourth, Richard Beauchamp, deſcended from 
the Abtots, receiv*d this honour from King 
Henry the fifth. After him, who dy'd with- 
out heirs-male, John Tiptoft, Lord Lieutenant 
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Robert who revolted to the French in 1203, 


of Ireland, was created Earl of Worceſter b 
King Henry the ſixth. And he, y af. 


commodating himſelf with a blind obedience 
to the humour of that Prince, became the 
Executioner of his vengeance, till he in like 
manner loſt his own head when Henry the ſixth 
was reſtor d. But King Edward having 


eſtate was divided among the ſiſters of that 


Which ſiſters were marry'd to the Lord 
Lord Dudley, and Edmund Ingoldfthorp ; where- 
_—_ Charles Somerſet, natural ſon of Henry Duke 
'- Somerſet, was honour'd with that title 
King Henry the eighth, to whom, in'a di 
line, have ſucceeded Henry, William, and Ed- 


eat Patron of learning. [He 
ucceeded Henry his ſon, who was 
This honour was, aft 
ward his fon, and by Hexry his grandſon ; who 
was created Duke of Beauford by King Charles 
the 9 = Ak og hls __ who was ſtil'd 

arquns o 0 ter, a Parion great accom- 
1 dying in ne ather*s life-time, ) 
this title. with' the other Honours, did-next.de- 
ſcend to Henry, eldeſt ſon of Charles aforeſaid ; 
and, by his death, to Henry his eldeſt ſon, the 
preſent Duke] er 2TH Ye 


This County hath 152 Pariſhes. 
| rial * I. 2 — 


More tart Plants growing wild in Worce- 


— 


* 


Colchicum vulgare ſeu Anglicum purpureum 
& album, Ger. Park. Common any wal 


* it . growing moſt plentifully in the meadows 
ibis Ca 4 TEE MEET $20 

Cynogloſſum folio virenti F. B. Cynogloſ- 
ſum minus folio virente Ger. ſemper virens 
C. B. Park. The leſſer green-leav'd Hounds-tongue. 
It hath been obſerv d in ſome ſhady lanes near Mor- 
ceſter by Mr. Pitts an Apothecary and Alderman of 
that City. 925 „ N NN 47 
Sorbus pyriformis D. Pitts : which I ſuſpect to 
| be no other than the Sorbus ſativa C. B. legitima 
Park. That is, the true or manur'd Service or Sorb- 
tree. Found by the ſaid Mr. Pitts in a foreſt of 


this County. TT 1 
gluma foliacea ſeu Triticum 


Triticum majus 
Polonicum D. Bobert. An Trit. ſpecioſum 


| the fields in ibis County 


; and, as Dr. Plot tells us, 


in Staffordſdire alſo. | 


STAF- 


ter, ſiding with Edward the fourth, and ac- 


* 
cover d the Crown, reſtor'd Edward his fon 
to all again. He dy'd without iſſue, and the 


offron, F © 


oblongo F. B? Polonian Wheat. It is found in 


62 
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John Tiptoft who was Earl of Worceſter: Orig. 1 H. 7, 
| Roos, R. 36. 


ward, * who, among his other virtuous and no- Who is 
ble qualities, was deſervedly hongur'd, as à no living, 
＋ ls, C. 
Marquiſs of Morceſter by King Charles the firſt, 
him, enjoy'd by E!. 
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y HE third part of that Country, 
Y which was inhabited by the Cor- 
navii, and is now called Stafford- 
ſhire, in Saxon Sfr T n (the 
people whereof, as living in 
& the heart of England, are called 
f in Bede Angli Mediterranei,) is 
bounded on the eaſt by Warwickſhire and Derby- 
ſhire, on the ſouth by the county of Worceſter, 


and on the weſt by Shropſhire, It lies, from ſouth 
to north, almoſt in the form of a Rhombus, being 


broad in the middle, but narrow and contracted 
toward the ends. The north part is mountain- 
ous, and leſs fertile; but the middle, which is 
water' d by the Trent, is fruitful and woody; and 
is render'd pleaſant, by an equal mixture of ara 
ble and meadow grounds: ſo is alſo the ſouth; 
which has much pit-coal and mines of Iron 
but whether to their loſs or advantage, the na- 
tives themſelves are the beſt Judges ; and to 
them I refer it. TA $f - 
[As this County hath the advantage of two 
ancient ways running through it, which have ſe- 
cured to us conſiderable remains of Roman Anti 
quity ; ſo is it remarkable for ſeveral engagements 
and revolutions relating to the Saxon and Daniſh 
times. For Britiſh Antiquities, it is not altoge- 
ther ſo conſiderable ; though there want not ſome 
ſmall footſteps of that people too, whom the diſ- 
coveries of ſuch weapons as we know they for- 
merly us'd, have pointed out to us. ] 

In the ſouth part, next to Worceſterſhire, ſtands, 
firſt, Dudley-Caſtle, built by Dude, or Dodo, a 
Saxon, about the year 700, and fo called from 
him. In William the firſt's time (as it Is in his 
Survey) it belong'd to William, the ſon of Auſ- 
culphus; afterwards it came to [the Paganels, of 
which Family Gervaſe Paganel tounded a Prio 
here : then, by an heireſs, to]. thoſe of Somery ; 
and at laſt to Sir Richard Sutton, Knt. by mar- 
rying an heireſs of the Semeries; [who was de- 
ended from the Sens of Nottinghamſhire, and] 
whoſe poſterity, called from that time Barons of 
Dudley, grew up to a very honourable family. 
T Afterwards, the Dudleys were poſſeſſed of it, 

rom whom it paſſed, by the daughter and heir of 


Angli Medi- 
terranci. 


Dudley-Ca- 


STAFFORDSHIRE © 


 Swinford ; in which pariſh, upon 4ſbwood-beath, 


which before had the name of Hampton and hence 
for YVulfrunes-bampton, it is corruptly called V- Wolves 
ver-bampton ; and is chiefly remarkable for the hampton. 
College there, annex'd to the Dean and Preben- aaa 
daries of / indſor. [The Town had, by K. Henry 
the third, a Fair ted to it upon the eve an 
day of St. Peter and St. Paul; and likewiſe a Mar- 
ket weekly on Wedneſdays. Here' is a Free-ſchool, 
founded by Sir Stephen Jennings, ſometime Lord- 
Mayor of London.] . Theoten-ball, that is to ſay, 
a houſe of Pagans, [or; as others interpret it, the 
Hall or Palace 7 the Lord,] now called Tetnall, 
where ny 2 one were cut off in the 1 

ear 911. by Edward, the Elder. [/rotteſley, Tote _ 
: eminent for the remains of ſome Frith or — — 944 
Antiquity, whether Fortification or City. My "2 
Author inclines to the latter, becauſe of x ſeve · 
ral partitions, like Streets, running divers ways, 
which are within the limits of it; as alſo the large 
hinges which have been found here, and ſome of 
the Stones ſquared. The whole contains, in cir- 
cuit, about three or four miles; and (a) Stones f 
a vaſt bigneſs have been found hereabouts. Saß Seaſdon- 
don is on the edge of Sbropſbire, || near which, at IId. p. 3974 
a place call'd Abbots, or Apewood-caſtle; is an an- | 
cient fortification, ſtanding on a lofty round pro- 
montory, with a ſteep ridge for a mile together; 
having hollows cut in the ground, over which it 
is ſuppoſed that they anciently ſet their tents. The  - 
hills at each end, which ſeem to have been the 
baſtions, make it probable, that the whole has 
been one continu*d fortification, Whether it be 
Roman or Britiſh, is not ſo eaſily determin'd ; 
only, we know of no ſignal action hereabouts ; 
which makes it more probable that it is Britiſh 5 
becauſe if it had been Roman, their Hiſtories might 
perhaps have left us ſome account of it. And 


* 


— 


ry | Tacitus makes it pretty plain, that the Britains Annal. 1. 133 


fortified as well with earth caſt up, as with ſtones, ©: 31 

when he tells us, that the Iceni choſe a place 

ſeptum agreſii aggere ; which does moſt probably 

ſignify a bank of earth. | | 
Toward the ſouth-eaſt from hence, is King's- Ling Swin⸗ 
is a large Entrenchment, . meaſuring about 140 

paces over, which, notwithſtanding its diſtance 


Sir Ferdinando Dudley, (ſon and heir of the laſt Lord | from the Yay, is, in the opinion of Dr. Plot, re- 


Dudley) to Humble, Lord Ward of Birmicham. 


ally Roman, f. e. a tent, or caſtrametation; made 


After this, the places memorable in this tract, at that diſtance on account of their being drawn 
Chellington. are (hellington, a very fine ſeat, and the manour off from their ways and ordinary quarters, to 


The Giffards. of that ancient and famous family the Giffards. It 


was given to Pe/er Giffard, in the reign of Henry 
the ſecond, by Peter Corbuckin, to whom alſo 


Richard Strongbow, who conquer'd Ireland, gave 
Pattingham. Tachmelin and other lands in that country. [ Pat- 
Dr. Leigh, tingham, where, in the year 1700, was found a 
te ah £06 large and ponderous Torgues of fine gold; the 
Wks in Ae. weight three pounds and two ounces ; the length 
rion. about two foot; curiouſly twiſted and writhen, 
"Ip with two Hooks, at each end, cut even, but not 
twiſted. The metal fine and very bright; and 

fo flexible, that it would wrap round the hat or 

arm, and eaſily extend again to its own ſhape, 

which reſembled the bow of a Kettle] Yulfrune:- 

hampton, ſo called from Yulfruna, a very pious 


woman, who built a Monaſtery in the Town, | 


6 


; 


ſkirmiſh with the enemy, as occaſion might re- 

quire. In this pariſh likewiſe, at Barrow-bill, are Barrow-hill; 
two uniform Barrows or Tumuli, all rock; which, 
notwithſtanding, the ſame learned perſon thinks 
to have been earth at firſt, and turn'd into ſtone 
by ſubterraneal heats. At the utmoſt ſouth-bor- 
ders of this County, lies Clent, famous for the Clent. 
death of St. Kenelm, who was ſlain at ſeven years - 

of age by the contrivance of his ſiſter Quendred. 

Not far from whence, is wap . 3 Where is an Kinfare; 
old fortification of an oblong ſquare, about three | 
hundred yards long, and rwo hundred over. 

The name will anſwer either a Daniſh or Saxon 
original; ſo that it will not be ſafe to conclude 

upon either, barely from that; and the ſignifica- 

tion does not imply, that any one was kill'd there. 


{«) One of theſe made one hundred loads; another, after ten loads hewn off, required thirty ſix yoke of oxen to draw it 
and made a great Ciſtern in a Mault-houſe here at V , 


rotte/iey, which, though left very thick both at bottom and ſides, wets 


6Q 


thirty ſeven ſtrikes of Barley at a time. 
Vol. I 


— 


— 


For 


a very eminent Baron, who m 


Hynts. 


For Fane, though it ſignifies a gon (an expedi- 


| heretofose fortified by 
| Market-towns. 


CORN 


notes paſſing 


tion, or journey z ) yet it never 
W, ey 3) „ believe, that 


into another world. I ſhould 
ſome King in his march had , 
made that his head-quarters, and ſo deriv d the 
name to it.] Waadebur „ now Heddſborrow, was 
; thelfleda, Governeſs of 
the Mercians; and Malſall is none of the meaneſt 
Near this, lies the courſe of the river Tame, 
which riſing not far off, runs for ſome miles on 
the eaſt · ſide of this County toward the Trent, 
at ſome fmall diſtance, by Draiton Baſſet, 


| the ſeat of the Baſſets, who are deſcended from 


one Twrftin, Lord of this place in the reign of 
Henry the firſt, - and are grown up into a nume- 
rous and eminent Family. For this is the Stock, 
from which the Baſſets of Welleden, Wiccomb, Sap- 


cott, Chedle, and others of them, were propagated. | 


But of theſe Baſſets of Draiton, Ralph was the laſt, 
d the _—_ 
John Montfort, Duke of Bretagne, and died with- 
out iſſue in the reign of Richard the ſecond. 


pp'd there, ot ſame 


„ 


to oppoſe che King's title. And this is certain 
from the Publick 


vill, in the reign. of Edward the third, held this 


Frevills, . at 
cond, loſt this honour, which went by marriage 


to the family of Dimock in Lincolnſhire. 
[A little farther towards the · north, lies El: Elford. 


ford, where is a Roman Tumulus, the ' deſcrip- 
tion of which, after a curious examination, 
Dr. Plot has gi us. Level with the ſurface 
of the about it, is a moiſt blackiſh ſort 
of without any mixture of gravel or 
ſtones, about two yards diameter, and a foot 
and a half deep in the middle, lying much in 
the ſame form with the Tumulus itſelf ; on the 


duc whereof, the ſame Author obſerv'd aſhes 
an 


charcoal in their true colours, and ſeveral 
pieces of bones in the middle of it, ſo friable, 
that they would crumble betwixt the fingers 
Which plainly proves it to be Roman; unleſs 
(which not appear) the Saxons alſo, or 


[Going to Watlingftreet, we meet with Hynts 3 | bod 


near which place is a Roman Tumulus, now 
{like thoſe at Barrou- hill) turn'd into a hard rock. 
There are alſo other Roman Barrows upon this 
Street; one at Catts-bill and two on Calves-beath, 
and another near Great Sarden. | 

From Draiton Baſſe! the Tame paſſing thro” the 
bridge at Falkefley, over which an ancient Roman 
way lay, runs by Tamworth, in Saxon Tamapeons, 
[by the Saxon Annals Tamanyeentae, and] in Ma- 
rianus, Tamawordina z ſo ſituated between the 
borders of the two ſhires, that one -part of it, 


which formerly belong'd to the Marmions, is in 


and Bomelus's-Iſland. 


eminent place. 


Warwickſhire ; the other, which belong'd to the 
Haſtings, is in this County. It takes its name | 
from the river Tame, (which runs by it) and the 
Saxon word m e 8, which fignifies a + yard or 
farm, and alſo a Meer Un or any place fur- 
rounded with water z as, Keyſers-wert and Bo- 
mels-weort, in Germany, ſignify Cæſar's-Iſland, 
In the time of the Mer- 
cian Kingdom, this was a Royal ſeat, and, as 
it is in * the Leiger-book of Worceſter, @ very 
(Particularly, in the year 781, it 
_— to have been the Palace of the Mercian 

ings, by a grant of Offa to the Monks of Wor- 


ceſter, which is dated from his Royal Palace there. 


Aubr. MS. 


A ſquare trench is ftil} remaining by the name 
of King*s-ditch, which is very large; and of late 
years, a great many bones of men, and horſes, 
as alſo ſpears heads, have been found here, in 
digging.] Afterwards, it was deſtroyed in the 
Daniſh wars, but rebuilt by Ethelfleda, the Mer- 


cian, and Editha, the daughter of King Edgar, 


. Virgin-ſtate, is kalender'd among 


The King's 
Champions. 
See the 
County of 

in. 


queror. 


of reverence to the 
the ſhe · ſaints. 
She founded a little Houſe for Nuns in this 
place; which was ſome few Years after tranſlated 
to Polleſworth, by the Marmions of Normandy, 
when they built a Collegiate Church here, wherein 
ſome of their tombs are ſtill to be ſeen ; having 
had the Town given them by William the Con- 
Here likewiſe they 'built a neat Caſtle, 
which from them went by the Frevils to the Fer- 
rars, a family deſcended from a younger brother 
of the Barons Ferrars of Groby. Theſe Mar- 
mions (as it is in Hiſtory) were hereditary cham- 
pions to the Kings of England. For upon every 
Coronation of a new King of England, the Heir 
of this Family was bound to ride arm'd in com- 


who declining marriage out 


But to return: At the bridge of Falke/cy al- 
ready mentioned, that mili 


occaſion to take notice of, Enters this County ; 
and, croſling it almoſt ia a. ſtrait line, runs 
weſtward into Shropfhire, I ſurvey d it very 
accurately, in hopes of finding Etocetum, whic 
Antoninus makes the next Station after Man- 
veſſedam ard by good luck I have at laſt found 
it; and muſt ingenuouſly own myſelf to have 
been in an error heretofore. For at that diſtance 
which Antoninus makes between wg». (gp 
and Etoce!tum, I happen'd to meet with the 
ruins of an old City near this Way, ſcarce 2 
mile ſouth from Litchfield (eminent for the Bi- 
ſhop's See there.) The name of the place is at 


the Walls there (which encompaſs about two 
acres of 
one ſhould fay, the field of the Caſtle; [and 
here have been found two ancient Pavements, 
wherein ap Roman Bricks.) Near this, 
ſtood another ancient little City on the other 
ſide of the way, which was demoliſhed before 
William the Cs time, as the Inhabi- 
tants, from an old tradition, tell us ; and they 
ſhew the place where the Temple ſtood, gueſſi 

it to have been a Temple, from the — 


Coins of the Roman Emperors, which are the 
moſt infallible proofs of Antiquity. But that 
which mainly confirms this point, is, that the 
Military Way continues, — hence, 

fair, and plain, and almoſt without any 
breach, till it is croſſed and interru b 

the river Penck, and hath a ſtone · bridge built 


Antoninus has fixed. Which Town has not 
quite loſt the name at this day, being. for 
Objection there is (its lying from the Great 
Way at leaſt two miles) which, conſidering the 
deten of theſe Stations, is an Objection of 
ſome weight, notwithſtanding the affinity of 
the names. And Stretton, (as Dr. Plot has ſettled 
it) which has the advantage of ſtanding upon 
the way, may ſeem to lay a juſter claim to it. 
The name too favours the conjecture; for a 
little obſervation will teach any one, that where 


pou harnefs into the King's Hall, and in a ſet 
orm challenge any man to quel, that would dare 


* 


Street or Cheſter is part of the name, he ſhall 
: ſeldom. 


Caſtle by that kind of ſervice. Yet the 
Coronation of Richard the ſe- 


— may be ſuppoſed to have burnt their dead 
ies 


Roman way, Watli 
which I have often had, and hereafter ſhal! have, ſtreet. 


| this day in Engliſh Wall, from the remains of Wall. 


of the foundation; and they produce many 


very 


* 


over it at Pennocrucium, fo called from the pennoc 
river, and ſtanding at the ſame diſtance which um. 
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ecords, that Alexander Fre-dPt * Ed. 3. 


\ Etocetums. 


) call'd the Caſtle-creft, as if Caftle-croft. 


ruci- 


Pennocrucium, called Penckridge. [But yet one penckridge. 
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ſeldom loſe his labour in the ſearch after Anti- 
quities.] At preſent Penctridge is only a ſmall 
village, famous for a Horſe-fair, which Hugh 
Blunt, or Flavus, the Lord of it, obtained of 
King Edward the ſecond, [A little below the 
Way ſouthward, near Fetherftone, in the pariſh 
- rewood, was found a braſs-head of the bolt 

a Cat 


at Buſbbury ; a third in the biggeſt of the Lows 
upon the Morridge; and a fourth at Hundſworth 
| of braſs, and much of the ſame form; which 
inly ſhew, that all theſe are Roman Tumuli, 
and ly places of ſome action.] From hence 
there is nothing memorable in this County upon 
the old way, unleſs it be that clear and broad 
lake near Weſton, by which it continues in a 
direct line to Okenyate in Shropſhire. And now 
we paſs to the middle-part of the County, wa- 
tered by the Trent; in deſcribing of which, my 
deſign is to trace that river from its firſt riſe ; 
following its courſe and windings. 

The Trent, which is the third River in Eng- 
land, ſprings from two neighbouring fountains 
in the upper-part of this County to the weſt. 
Some ignorant and idle pretenders imagine the 
name to be derived from the French word 
Trente, and upon that account have feign'd 
thirty rivers running into it, and likewiſe ſo 
many kinds of- Fiſh ſwimming in it; the names 
of which, the people thereabouts have compris'd 
in an Engliſh rhime. Neither do they ſtick to 
aſcribe to this river what the Hungarians attribute 
to their Tibiſcus, namely, that it conſiſts of two 


Plot, Fig. 5. 
Tab. 33. 


Trent. 


rts water, and the third fiſh. From the riſe, it 


— 


ſt runs ſouthward, with many windings, not far 
from New-caſtle under Lime rule in Henry the 
third's time by the Earl of Lancaſter, and]) ſo 
call'd on account of an older Caſtle which for- 
merly ſtood not far from it at Cheſterton under 
Lime, where I ſaw the ruinous and ſhatter'd 
walls of an old Caſtle, which firſt belong'd 
to Ranulph Earl of Cheſter by the gift of King 
John, and after, by- the bounty of Henry the 
third, to the Houſe of Lancaſter; [whereof, 
at this day, nothing but ſome very obſcure 
Remains are to be ſeen.] Then by Trentham, 
heretofore Tricingham, [the ſeat of the Lord 
Gower, who was advanced by Queen Anne to 
the dignity of Baron, by -the title of Baron 
Gower of Sittenbam in the County of York. Here 
was] a little Monaſtery of the holy and royal 
Virgin Werburga. Then [to Darlaſton; where 
in a place called Berry-bank, on the top of a hill, 
are the ruins of a large Caſtle, fortify'd with 
a double vallum and entrenchments, about two 
| hundred and fifty yards diameter. This, ac: 
Plot, p. 407. cording, to tradition, was the ſeat of Ulfere King 
of Mercia, who murthered his two ſons for em- 
bracing Chriſtianity.] From hence it haſtens 
to Stone, a Market-town, which had its riſe in 
the Saxon times, and its name from thoſe 
Stones which our Anceſtors were accuſtomed 
yearly to heap together, to preſerve the memory 
of the place, where [as hath been ſaid] Wol- 
phere, that moſt heathen King of the Merci- 
ans, babarouſly ſlew his ſons, Vulfald and 
Rufin, for turning Chriſtians. At which Place, 

| when after-ages had conſecrated a little Church 
to their memory, a Town preſently grew up, 
which the Hiſtory«of Peterborough tells us was 
treburgenfis. call'd Stone, from theſe ſtones. From Stone the 
Trent flows with a ſmooth and eaſie courſe by 

. Sandon. Sandon, formerly the ſeat of the Staffords, a 
4 Of late, C. knightly and very famous family, but F after- 
Erdeſwick. wards of Sampſon Erdeſwick by inheritance z a 


Newcaſtle 
under Lime. 


Trentham. 


Stone. 


HMforia Pe- 


apulta; another was likewiſe diſcovered | 


oy - a» . 


very eminent perſon, and a great cient in 
the' ſtudy of Antiquities z and 8 1 leſs me- 
morable upon that account, than for being di- 
rectly, in the male-line, deſcended from Hugh Names 
de Vernon, Baron of Sbipbroc; the name being chang d and 
varied, by change of habitation, firſt into Hol- — On | 
grave, and after that into Erdeſwick. * 9h haben. 
Here the Trent turns to the Eaſt, with Ca- tion. 


mockwood on the South of it, commonly Cank- Cankwood: 


wood, which is every way of great extent; and 
at laſt it receives the river Sow, on the left: 
This river riſes near Heah-caſtle, built by the 
Barons of Aldelegh or Audley, to whom this place Barons Aud. ' 
was given by Harvy de Stafford, as likewiſe . ley. 
dolegh itſelf by Theobald de Verdon: and from 
theſe, ſprang the family of the Stanleys Earls of 
Derby, but the inheritance and name deſcended 
to the Touchetts, in whoſe poſterity and name it 
ſtill remains in the perſon of James Touchett, 
Lord Audley and Earl of Caftlebaven in Ireland; 
About the head of this river, is Blore heath; Blore-heath. 
where a Stone, ſet up in memory of Fames 
Lord Audley, deſerves our notice. He was ſlain 
in that place, fighting againſt the Earl of Salis- 
bury in the quarrel of Henry the ſixth; in which 
battle no leſs than two thouſand four hundred 
were (lain upon the {pot-] I muſt not omit 
to take notice of the Houſe call'd Gerards- 
Bromley, both upon account of its magnificence, Gerards- 
and alſo becauſe it + was the chief ſcat of Tho- Bromley: . 
mas Gerard, whom King James [the firſt,] in + Is, C. 
the firſt year of his reign, created Baron Gerard 
of Gerards-Bromley. | - 

The Sow _— in a parallel line, at equal 
diſtance from Trent, and runs by Chebſey, 
which formerly belong'd to the Lords Haſtings ; | 
and then, not far from Eccleſbal, the reſidence Eccleſhall, 
of the Biſhop of Lichfield. [This Caſtle was 
either built, or at leaſt repair'd, by Walter de 
* * Biſhop of Lichfield and Lord Treaſurer 
of England, in the reign of Edward the firſt; 
Not far from whence, is MWotton, where is a high- Wotton; 
pav'd way, which Dr. Plot believes to have been 
a Roman Via Vicinalis, or by-way, from one 
Town to another,] and Ellenball, which formerly 
was the ſeat of the Noels, a famous family, who Noel. 
founded a Monaſtery at Raunton hard by: from 
them, it deſcended hereditarily to the Harcourts, 
who are of an ancient and noble Norman race, 
and have flouriſhed for a long time in t 
dignity. Of the male-line of theſe Noels, * was * Is, C. 
Andrew Noel of Dalby, an eminent Knight; as 
alſo the Noels of Welleſhorow in the County of 
Leiceſter, [and thoſe of Hilcote-Hardby, with 
Baptiſt Earl of Gainſburrow,] and others, re- 
maining at this day. From hence the Sow runs 
by Staffard, heretofore called S:atford, and before 
that, Betheney, where Bertelin liv'd an Hermit, 
with the reputation of great ſanftity. Edward 
the elder in the year 914. built a Tower upon 
the North-ſide of the river here. When William 
the firſt took his Survey of England, as it is 
ſaid in Domeſday-book, the king had only eigh- 
teen Burgeſſes here, belonging to him, and twenty 
manſions of the Honour of the Earl ; it paid for all 
cuſtoms, nine pounds in denicrs. In another place; 
The King commanded a Caſtle to be made there, 
which was lately demoliſhed. But at that time (as 
at this day) Stafford was the chief Town of the 
County ; [in favour of which, a law paſſed in 
the firſt year of Queen Elizabeth, for the Aſſizes Stat. 1 Eliz, 
and Seſſions to be holden here.] It owes its n. 37. 
greateſt glory to Stafford, a Caſtle adjoyning 
to it, built by the Barons of Stafford for a 
ſeat, [It is certain, that Ezbeifleda, the Mer- 


Stafford. 
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cian Queen, built a Caſtle at Stafford, whereof 
there is nothing remaining; this upon the hill, 
at a mile's. diſtance from the Town, being built 
by Ranulph or Ralph, the firſt Earl of Stafford, 
a long time after. Tho' Mr. | Erde/ſwick indeed 
concludes, that he only re-edify'd the Caſtle, 
and did not new build it ; becauſe he had feen a 


certain Deed dated from the Caſtle near Stafford, 


Penke, riv. 


Dr. Pho. 
Chartley- 
Calle. 


* »Londs Ferrars 
of Chartley. 


long before the days of Earl Ralph. Bur Dr. 
Plot is of opinion, that the old Caſtle there men- 
tioned, might rather ſtand within the entrench- 
ment at Billington, which perhaps (ſays he) may 
be only the remains of this Caſtle ; the lands, 
wherein theſe entrenchments are, being not far 
diſtant, and ſtill remaining part of the demeſne 
land of the barony of Stafford.] Below this, the 
$ow is joined by a little river called Pente, that 
gives name to Pennocrucium an antient Town, of 


which we have already made mention. Near the | 


confluence of the Sow and the Trent, ſtands 


1. Ticks-hall, where the family of the Aftons dwell, 


which for Antiquity and Alliances, is one of the 
beſt families in ' theſe [Not far from 
whence, ſtands Ingeſtre, an antient ſeat of the 
family of the Cbetwinds; the laſt owner of which 
(who dy'd without iſſue A. D. 1693.) was Wal- 
ter Chetwind Eſq;, a Gentleman, eminent, as for 
his antient family and great hoſpitality, ſo for 
his admirable fkill in Antiquities; the Hiſtory of 
TN receiving great encouragement from 
him. He was likewiſe a perſon of a charitable and 
ublick ſpirit, as appeared by new-building the 
Pariſh-Church of Ingeſtre after a very beautiful 
manner, and alſo _ the Vicarage ſuch 
tythes as remained in his hands. ] | 


With theſe waters the Trent glides gently, 


through the middle of the county, to the Eaſt ; 
having Cbartley caſtle at two miles diſtance on 
the left of it, which from Ranulpb Earl of Cheſter 
who built it, came to the Ferrars, by Apnes his 
ſiſter, who was married to William de Ferrars 
Earl of Derby; from whom deſcended the 
Lords Ferrars of Chartley. Anne, daughter of 
the laſt of them, brought this Honour, as a por- 
tion, to Walter D*eureux her huſband, from 
whom is deſcended Robert D*eureux Earl of Eſ- 
fex, and Lord Ferrars of Chartley. * [But Robert 
D'eureux (fon of the faid Robert,) who was the 
laſt Earl of Eſſex and Lord Ferrars of that 


name, dying without iſſue; King Charles the 
ſecond created Sir Robert Shirley, Lord Ferrars 


Beaudeſert. 


Barons Paget, 


Who now 
fouriſhes, C. 
.4, Is, C. 


of Cbar til; who was alſo afterwards ad- 
vanced by Queen Anne to the more honourable 
Titles of Viſcount Tamworth and Earl of Fer- 
rars. ] : | 

On-the right ſide of the ſame river, almoſt 
at the ſame diſtance, ſtands Beaudeſert, moſt de- 
licately ſeated among the woods, It was for- 
merly the Houſe of the Biſhops of Lichfield, but 
afterwards of the Barons Paget. - For William 
Paget (who for his approv'd Wiſdom and 
Knowledge in matters both at home and abroad, 
was in great favour with King Henry the eighth 
and king Edward the ſixth) havin 
eſtate, was created Baron Paget of Beaudeſert by 
Edward the ſixth. His grandſon William, the 
fourth * Baron, + was by his virtue, and great 
progreſs in learning, an ornament to his family, 
and in that reſpect is juſtly diſtinguiſhed by an 
honourable mention in this work ; [and another 
of the ſame 'name, the late Lord Paget, having 
been Ambaſſador Extraordinary to the Grand 
Seignior, gave great proofs of his Wiſdom and 
Abilities in the progreſs of that famous Peace 
concluded at Car/cwitz, in the year 1698. In 


3 : 


| 


4 


got a large |? 


— 


the Park of Beaudeſert, remains a large fortifica- 
tion, called the 'Ca/t/e-bill,, encompaſſed with 'a 

"agg#r and trench; which are in a manner 
circular, except on the ſouth-eaſt-fide. It is pro- 
bable, this was caſt up by Canutus, when he 


made that diſmal] waſte of thoſe parts, which our 


Hiſtorians ſpeak of.] | 
From | | 
four -miles diſtant from the right | ſide of it. 
Bede calls it Licidſeld, which Kous' of Warwick 
renders a Field of Carcaſſes, and tells us, that 
many Chriſtians ſuffered martyrdom there, un- 
der Diocleſian. [The ſtory is, that a thou- 
ſand Chriſtians (who had been inſtructed 5 
St. Ampbibalus, in a place call'd Cbriſtian fel 
were martyr'd, and their bodies left unburied, 


to be devoured by birds and beaſts; from whence 


the City bears for their Device, an Eſcocheon 
of Landſkip with many — Ie it, in ſe- 
veral manners maſſacred.] The city ſtands 
low, and is pretty large, and neat,- and is di- 
vided into two parts by a kind of Jough or 
clear water, which is but ſhallow : however, 
they have a communication by two caufeys made 


over it, which have their “ reſpective ſſuices. * Sa Fmiſe- 


. 


hence the Trent fees Lichfell, ſcarce Lichfield, 


The South part, or the hithermoſt, is by much . 


the greater, being divided into ſeveral Streets 
and it has in it a School, and a pretty larg 


Hoſpital dedicated to St. John, for relief of 


the poor. The further is the leſs, yet adorned 


with a very beautiful Church; which, with the 


fine walls that ſurround it like a Caſtle, and 
the Houſes of the Prebendaries, and the Bi- 
ſhop's Palace, all about it, makes a lovely ſhow, 
with three lofty pyramids of ſtone riſing from 
it. This was a 
For in the year 606. Ofwy King of Northum- 
berland, having co rd the 
Chriſtian Religion, and made Du na the firſt 
Biſhop; whoſe Succeſſors were ſo much in fa- 
vour with their Princes, that they had not only 
the pre-eminence among all the Mercian Bi- 
ſhops, and were enrich'd with very large poſ- 
ſeſſions (Cantwood or Canoe a very great Wood, 
and other large Eſtates, being given them :) but 


the See alſo has had an Arch-Biſhop, namely 


Eadulph,, to whom Pope Adrian gave the Pall, 
and made all the Biſhops of the Mercians and 
Eaſt Angles ſubject to him. This he was in- 
duced to, by the golden Arguments of Offa King 
of the Mercians, out of fpite to Jeambert 


or Lambert Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who About the 
ear 779. 
Hiſt, Koffenk. 


the Biſhops, the moſt eminent is “ Chad, who * S. Ceada 


offer'd his aſſiſtance to Charles the Great, if he 
would invade England. But this Archiepiſcopal 
Dignity expir'd with Offa and Eadulph. Among 


was canoniz'd for his ſanctity, and, as Bede ex- 
preſſes it, when the Prelacy was not yet tainted 
with exceſs and luxury, made himſelf a bouſe to 
live in not far diſtant from the Church, wherein 
with a few others, that is, with ſeven or eight of 
his brethren, be was wont privately to read and 
ray as often as be had leiſure from preaching the 
word of God. In that 


Country about it is weedy; and a little river runs 
near it. The Church was but cf ſmall compaſs, ac- 
cording to the mean and humble model of thoſe an- 
cient times. 
creed, that the Sees of Biſhops ſhould not be in 
obſcure Villages, Peter Biſhop of Lichfield trans- 
ferr'd his See to Cheſter. But Robert of Limſey his 
ſucceſſor, removed it to Coventry. A little after, 


Roger Clinton brought it back again to Hs 


7 


's See many ages ſince. 


agan Mercians, 
duilt a Church here for the propagation of the 


age, Lichfield was a ſmall 
Village, and in populouſneſs far ſhort of a City. The 


When in a Synod 1075. it was de- 
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«a 
e and began a very beautiful Church ' Ann. 1148. 
in honour wv — "Mary and St. Ceada, 
and repair d the Caſtle, which is quite de 
ſtroy'd, without any remains to be ſeen at this | 
day. The Town, within the memory of our 
Fathers; was firſt -incorpbrated under the name 
of Bailliffs and Burgeſſes, by King Edward the 
ſixth; Land hath given the title of Earl to 
Bernard Stewart, youngeſt ſon of Efme Duke of 
Lenox and Earl of March, created in the 21ſt And pious Barton keeps her ſacred grave: 
ear of K. Charles the firſt. - Being flain at the 118 
le of Rowton-beath in Cheſhire, he was ſuc- Near Burton, between the rivers Dove, Trent, 
ceeded by Charles Stewart his nephew, who dy*d | and Blith (which laſt waters and gives name 
_ Ambaſſador in Denmark in 1672. About two] to Blithfield, the beautiful ſeat of an antient Blithfeld. 
years after, the title was confer'd upon Ed. and famous family, the Bagots) ſtands Needwood, Needs 
ward Henry Lee, ereated; June Fl 1674, Baron | a large Foreſt; with many Parks in it, where- 
of Spellesbury, Viſcount Quarendon, and Earl of] in the Gentry hereabouts frequently exerciſe 
Lichfield.) It is fifty two degrees and forty two | themſelves with t application, in the a- 
minutes in Latitude; and in Longitude twenty | greeable toil of hunting. [As to Blithfield; it 
one degrees, twenty minutes. came into the family of the Bagots, by the 
Streethey. [Not far from hence is Streethey, the name | marriage of the daughter and heir of Blithfield; 
whereof ſeems to be taken from its ſituation upon | in the reign of Edward the ſecond: Before 
* Plot's Staf the old way; call'd Thenild-ftreet ; and its diſtance | which time, they were - ſeated at the neigh- 
fergbire, p. from Streeton (another Town lying upon the | bouring TP of Bagotts- Bromley; From this 
on ſame road; and claiming the ſame Antiquity, | family were alſo deſcended the antient Barons 
on account of its name) being about twelve | of Stafford, afterwards Dukes of Buckingham.}] 
miles, makes it reaſonable to ſuppoſe that] So much for the inner parts: : 
' theſe two might be fations for the - reception| The North-part of the County riſes gently 
of the Armies in their march. Upon the eaſt into ſmall hills; which begin here, and, like 
ſide of the road; between Stret bey and Burton, | the Apennine in Italy, run through the middle | 
ſtands Eddingal, where is a rais'd way, pointing | of England in one continu'd ridge, riſing higher 
towards Lullington in Derbyſhire, which; Dr: and higher, as far as Scotland; under ſeveral 
Plot is of opinion; might probably be one of 
the Roman Vie vicinales, or by roads; for ſuch 


By Ireland life, by | Scotland death w 
e ' 4 64, © 1 It! FO 


d — | 


A Tomb by England, endleſs joys by Hea- 


One boaſts her birth, one mourns her hope- 
5 leſs fate; © an 
And one does Earth to Earth again com- 
Tanfortin raviſh'd what Tyrconnel gave; 
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names. For here they are called Mooreland, after Mooreland; - 
that Peake, then Blackſton-edge, anon Craven, next 


— 


they had; beſides their great &igb-ways, for the 
Crete of going between Town and 


Town.] é ; | 

The Lake ät Zichfield, ls at firſt pen'd- up in- 
to a natrow compaſs, and then grows wider 
again; but -uniting at laſt into one channel, it 
E falls into the Trent, which continues 

courſe Eaſtward till it meets the river Tame 
from the South; in conjunction with which, 
it runs through ages abounding with Alaba- 
ſter to the Nort „that it may ſooner receive 
the river Dove; and almoſt encompaſſes Bur 
Jon, formerly a Town, remarkable for the 
Alabaſter- works, for a Caſtle of the Ferrars, 
for an ancient Monaſtery founded by Ulfric 
Spot, Earl of the Mercians, and for the Retire- 
ment of Modwena, an Iriſh woman. Of the 
Abbey, the Book' of Abingdon ſpeaks thus ; 
A certain ſervant of King Athelred, call'd Ulfric 
Spot, built the' Abbey of Burton, and endow'd it 
with all bis paternal eſtate, to the value of ſeven 


Stanmore, and laſt of all, when they branch out 


becauſe it riſes into high hills and mountains, 
and is unfruitful; which ſort of places we call 
in our language Moors,) is a tract fo 

„ foul; and cold, that the ſnows continue 
ong undiſſolv'd ; ſo that, concerning a Coun- 
try Village here; call'd Wotton, ſeated at the 
bottom of Never- bill, the Neighbours have 


i 5 


never was in that place: | 
Wotton under eber, 
Where God came never; 


It is obſerved by the Inhabitants, that the 
Weſt-wind always cauſes rain; but that the 
Eaſt and South-winds, which are wont to 
bring rain in other places, make fair weather 
here, unleſs the wind ſhift about from Weſt to 
South; and this they aſcribe to their nearneſs 


into horns, Cheviot. This Mooreland (ſo call'd 


very rug 


this Rhyme among them, intimating that Gd 


Hundred pounds ;,, and, that this gift might land 
good, be gave King thelred three hundred mancs 
of gold for bis Confirmation, and to every Biſhop five 
mancs ; befides the Town of  Dumbleton, over and 
above, to Alfrick Archbiſhop of Canterbury. So that 
we may ſee, that Gold was plentiful and pre- 
dominant in hoſe ages, and that it ſway'd even 
in ſpiritual matters. In this Monaſtery, Mod- 
 wena, eminent for her ſanity in theſe parts, lies 
buried, and on the Tomb were inſcribed theſe 


to the Iriſh-fea, From thoſe Mountains ſpring 
many rivers, in this Shire; the chief are, the 
Dove, the Hanſe, Churnet, Tein, and Blitb; and 
Trent, which receives them all, and carries them 
into the Sea. The Dove (the banks whereof Dove. 
are a hard Limeſtone which they burn to ma- 
nure their fields,) runs ſwiftly, for a great 
way, along the Eaſt-part of this County; 

ring it from Derbyſhire, by its white clayiſh 
chanel, without any ſhelves of mud: Which 


Verſes : running through a Lime-ſtone ſoil, ſucks- in ſuch 
» 8 55 | | richneſs from thence, that in the very middle of 
Qrtum Modwenne dat Hibernia, Scotia winter the Meadows on both ſides look freſh 
nem. and green; and if it overflows and lays the 
Alia dat tumulum, dat Deus aſtra Meadows afloat in April, like another Nile it 
li, makes them ſo frui that the neighbouring 
Prima dedit vitam, ſed mortem terra ſe- | inhabitants thereabouts joyfully apply to it the 
cunda, | | following Rhyme, 
| Et terram terre tertia terra dedit : 
Aufert Lanfortin quam Þ terra Conallea pro- In April Dove's flood 
| ert, | | Is worth a King's good. 
Felix Burtonium virginis ofſa tenet 
Vor. I. * | 6R This 


D 


Je odora canum = mar s inſter acerba, 
* tamen intrabit exagitats ane. n 
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Ts GA Tell fo much in rweive hours | | 
time, that; to the great terror of the Inhabi- | | 
'* __ tants, thereabouts, it will waſn off the Sheep | 


and Cattel, and carry them down with it; yet | Ota Lale in Staffordſhire. | 
it falls again within- the ſame time, and re- 

turns to its old channel: whereas the Trent, be- A Lake that. with prophetick noiſe does. 
ing once over the banks, keeps the fields afloat |' roar, 


four or five days toge Where beaſls can ne ne er be fare'd Dm", 
0? QA *o 1 


By - hounds, or . or fleeter death 
They'll not plunge in, but ſhun the hated 


ther. But now, concern- | 
| ing thoſe. rivers which run into it: The firſt | 
Hen. is, Hans, which falling under ground, breaks 
7 out again three miles off. The next that joyns 
it, is the Churnet, which runs by De-la-Cres- 
Abbey, built by che third of that name, 
Earl of Cheſter: by Leite, noted for its Mar- 
ket; anct then by Aultan, formerly the Caftle 
of the Batons de Verdon, from whom, by the 
Furnivals, it deſcended to the Talbots Earls of 
ra. Shrewbury. A little lower, the Trin, a ſmall 
/ river, runs into the Dove ; which riſing not far 
. Cheddle. from Cheddle, the amient | feat of the Baſſets 
- deſcended from: the Baſſets of Draiton, runs on 
in courſe ſo winding, that in a mile's riding 
I croſs'd- it four times. Near this, in Checkley all 
yard, ſtand three Stones raiſed Spire- | 
vile, two of which Hare 3 upon them; 


— 


Alſo, concerni ne Lake in this Coun- Gerv. Tilbs. 
ty, Gervaſius Tilburienſis, in his Otis Inperi- rienũs. 
alia to Otho the fourth, writes thus; Jn 


22, of Coventry, and in tb County 
Stafford, at the foot of the-mountain which 08 


babitants call Mahull, there is a water very br 

like a Lale, in the out-grounds of a Village which 

ge tengo alea. There is great fore of word | 

ne __ _—_—_ lake, the water of which. is very ' +... 1 » 
fo effeiual a refreſhment, that when the | 

2 ave given chace to a Stag, or other * 

beaſt, and their borſes are ſpent and taary, if. they 

do but drink of this water in the moſt. ſcurcbin beat 

of the Sun, and water their borſes with it, 2 re- 

cover their Areng tb to run again, 10 that degree, that 

23 had not run at all. 
As for the title of Stafford, it comics e- 

in the poſterity of Robert of Stafford (whom tinu . 

William the Norman enrich d wich Ireat 

ſeſſions,) till our times. A family e ing + So ſaid, | 

eminent as well. as ahtient.;- and which has ex, aun. 1507- 

perienc'd ſeveral turns of fortuhe. - Firſt. they 

were Barons of Stafford, then Earls, after that Earls gte Fr. 

Dukes of and Earls of Stafford, on: of. 


And F at laſt it was their fortune tbe redve'd Re e. 


to their old title of Baron only: 
ante which. they had e by, f. 
onourable marriages, ate all fled and ſcat- 
ter d. In lieu whereof, they 1 enjoy'd- #: happy 1 Eajer, G.. 
ſecurity, which ſeldom cohabits, wi 

Staferd laſt 


and great Men. [After Edward &. 

Duke of Buckingham of that name, there were 

three of the rays 6 who enjoy'd the title of 

try Lords Stafford, enry, Edward, and ner 
of which laſt bein x * 


: the daughter 
ry'd to Williom Howard, ſon of Thomas 
Arundel and Surrey, Charles the firſt 
| created them -jointly Baron and -Baroneſs of 


6 


den- Abbey, formerly 
Monks, founded 
9 about the time. of In ſe- 


of Ciſtercian 
by 7 beobald de Verdon, a Nor- 


dey: 


Utceſter. 


and —— in — — Before 
T faw it, I took it for Elocetum, being induc'd 
to that Opinion by the affinity of the two names. 
But now time has undeceiv'd me. Afterwards, 
when the Dove draws toward the Trent, it ſees 


oe Ferrars 2 noble — to whom William 
the firſt gave large — 1 — in this County, 


which were all forfeired by Nobert de Ferraris 
Earl of Derby, A 

the third. after the many 
Diſtutbances which he bad raiſed in the Barons 
war, he was received into favour by the 
King, and then bound himfelf by a ſlrict oath 


to be faithful to him for the future ; yet the 


reſtleſs temper 
Fortune comply 


ams. 


gation wholly divelied: of a Hebauri-und 


e. There is a lake ſomewhere in this Shire, 
if-Necham deceive us not, into which no wild 


lib. — ob nrtry rare but ſince the 
bas Ding place is uncertain, and indeed the thing more; 1 


Sapientiæ. 


will 1e ede by him theſe Verſes of Necham about 


lenty, the 
De Lacu in Sofferiia. ii 7 Abi Ger. Park. femina, froe "Eadry Shae . 
Rugitu Lacus eſt eventus preco futuri, J. B. The female or Yew-leav'd Firr- tree: which, 
jms ——_ credere in. whether by were native of this place, or an- 


Stafford, and did afterwards create -her husband 
Viſcount Stafford, in the year, 1640. Which 
Wilktam was beheaded on Towerbill, in the 

1680, for the which. he had in the 
Popiſh iſh Plot z but , his eldeſt ſon, was 
—— Earl of Stafford, in the fourth year of 
King James the ſecond.] 


There are 130 Pena in this c. | | 


** — * 
— 


— — 


| More rare Plants growing wild in Stafford- 
| ty 


— 


Pe mountainous part of this Country, called the 
Moorelands, produceth the ſame plants with the 
Peak-Country of Derbyſhire. The more depreſſed 
and level parts, with Warwickſoire. | 

At a Village called Worton in this County, about 


two miles diſtant from Murer in Shropſhire, grow 


| 


ciently | 
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 viently planted bene, is ſome queſtion. That they 
were: natives Dr. Plot gathers not only from their 
diſorder ly-natzral fituation, and. exceſſtue beig bt, to 
which-plented trees ſoldam arrive, but chie 


l 
. 


Maſſes and. Pools (particu- 


inthe ſame N theſe now grow. | 
Sorbus Pyriformis D. Pitt. The Pear-like Ser- 

vice. I bave already declared my opinion, that this 

is no other than the common Service-tree. Dr. Plot 


SS - FUE SSP A's. — 


THROPSHIRE. 


— it grows. 5 the. Moorelands at: many. 4. 
res. | a ' | 


on in the battoms of 
— eben · pon) ſome of the bodies whereof are | flar-wort. Said ta grow. in the grounds of Mr. Chet+ 
| 2 up 3 and in the old Pewet-pool | wynd of Ing rer, within two miles of Staffard; in 
a place call d the Marſh, near. the place where the 
brine of itſelf: breaks out above ground, frets away 


— 


SEP 1 1 . wit > 
mbucus: fructu albo Ger. Park. fhucku in 


from umbella viridi C. B. acinis albis F. B. Mbite- 
the tools: or fun of many trees, which be  ſuſpets | berried Elder. In the bedges near the village 
ta haut been Firrs, found near them, in their natural || Cambri 


Tripolium minus vulgare: The 


Seas 


the graſs, and males a plafoi of Salt- mater. Dr. 
Plot, Hiſt. Nat. Staff. 1641484“ 
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SHROPSHIRE 


HE fourth diviſion of that 
Country which (as is gene- 
rally believ'd the Cornavii in- 
habited, was known in the 
May. Saxons time by the name of 

bs | Scnobberbpureyna, ] Scytypreyrie, [ Senob- 
. dreme] and Shnobbe-yegne, which 
[later writers call Salopſebire, ' Scropſcire, and 
Scropſhire,) we Shropſhire, and the Latins, Co- 
mitatus Salopienfis, It much exceeds the reſt in 
compaſs, and is not inferior to any in fruitful- 


neſs, or pleaſure. It is bounded on the Eaſt by bou 


Staffordſpire, on the Weſt by Montgomeryſbire 


Deubig hſbire, on the South by Worceſterſpire, | j 


Herefordſhire, and Radnorſhire, and on the North 

by. Cheſbire. It is environ'd on every ſide with 

towns and caſtles, [inſomuch that a late Author 

ſays, it may ſeem on the weſt to be divided from 
Wales with a Wall of continu'd Caſtles 3 and 

Speed tells us, that beſide ſeveral towns ſtrongly 

walled, thirty-two caſtles have been built in it;] 

being a frontier County, or (as Siculus Flaccus 

„ arcendi;, words it) Ager arcifinius ; and of great uſe * in 
checking the excurſions of their Welſh neigh- 

. bours. From whence, the borders of it towards 

e Mar- Wales were called by a Saxon Name, the Marcbes, 
vo being the limits between the Engliſh and Welſh. 
In this County, certain Noblemen were in- 

rds Mar- titled Barone, Marchie, + Lords Marchers, who 
PM exercis d within their reſpective liberties a ſort 


tuorſbire, Juſtice to determine Controverſies among neigh- 

Vhat this boyrs, and preſcribed for ſeveral privileges and 

immunities z one of which was, that the King's | 

Writs ſhould not run here in ſome cauſes. | 

But, whatever controverſies aroſe concerning 

the right of the ſeveral Baronies, or their ex- 

tent, were only determinable in the King's 

Courts of Juſtice. We find theſe ſtil'd former- 

uiſſes of ly Marchiones de Marchia Walliæ, Marquiſſes of 

: Marches. the Marches of Wales, as appears by the red 

book in the Exchequer z where we read, that at the 

Coronation of Queen Eleanor, Conſort to Henry | 

the third, theſe Marguiſſes, or Lords Marchers of 

Wales, viz. Jabn Fitz- Alane, Ralph de Mortimer, 

Fohu de Monmouth, and Walter de Clifford, in 

behalf of the Marches, did claim in their right, to 

provide filver ſpears, and bring them to ſupport the 

ie Canopy. ſquare Canopy of purple filk at the Coronation of the 

Kings and Queens of England: but peaceful times 

and Royal Authority did by degrees aboliſh the 

private rights of theſe Lords; [and this, parti- 

de Kent. cularly, belongs now, amongſt other immunities 

and privileges, to the inhabitants of the Cinque- 
port-Towns. ] | 

I would not be underſtood (therefore I give 


in Of |} Palatine juriſdiction, and held Courts of 


the Cornavii, but ſo much only as lies an this 
ſide the Severn, That on the other ſide, be- 
long'd to the Ordovices, a people of gteat ex- 
tent; ſome part of whoſe Country (as alſo ſome - 
{mall parcels on this ſide. the Severn, which. be» 
long'd to the Lords Marchers) were laid ta 
this Shire, „not long ſince, hy Act of Parlia- * go fad, 
ment. The Diviſion of the Shire into theſe. two ann. 1607. 
parts is the more proper and convenient, becauſe 27 H. 8. 
the river Severn runs through it from Weſt to 
South-eaſt. The part beyond the Severn, is 

nded on the South by the river Temd, in 
Welſh. Tifidiauc, which, at ſome diſtance, | is 
oyn'd by the river Calun, eall'd in Welſh Co- . 87 
lunwy, but for ſliortneſs Qune. This riſes higher The river 
up in the country, not far from a well - frequented Che. 
little town, call'd Biſbops caſtle, becauſe. it be- Bihopi- 
long' d to the Biſhops Hereford; whoſe caſtle. 
Dioceſe takes in a great part of this ſhire. : At 
ſome diſtance from hence, is Chirbury; near the 
Severn; where one of the antient Caſtles before- 
mention'd, ſeems to have been. For A:hielfled, 
Lady of the Mercians, is || ſaid to have built [ Chr. Sax. 
one at cin. Now, as to the affinity between | 
the old and new names, if we add the Normaii 
[5] after C, the change is very eaſy and natu- 
ral; and as for the condition of the place, no- 


thing can anſwer more exactly; for where ſhould 
ſhe more probably build it, than here, when 


her main deſign was to ſecure her kingdom 
againſt the incurſions of the Welſh ? This place 

ives the title of Baron, to a family of the Her- 

erts; Sir Edward Herbert, a perſon of great 
learning, being advanced to the. dignity of a 
Baron of this Realm, 5 Car. 1, by the title of 
Lord Herbert of Chirbury; whoſe line failing, 
the Honour was conferred by King William the 
third upon Henry, Son of Sir Henry Her- 
bert, who was younger Brother to the ſaid Ed- 
ward. J | 

The river Colun gives name to Colun or 
Clune-caſtle, which was built by the Fitz- Alanus Clune-caftle. 
(deſcended from one Alan the Son of Flaold a 
Norman, and. afterwards Earls of Agundel,) at 
ſuch time as they were Lords Marchers here, 
and annoy'd the Welſh with frequent Inroads : 
But where it meets the river Temd, amon 
ſeveral dangerous fords ariſeth a hill, [(ac- 
ceſſible but at one place, and very famous in 
antient times)] call'] Caer Caradoct; becauſe, Caer Cara- 
about the year of our Lord, 53, Caratacus, a dock. 
renown'd Britiſh Kings fortify'd it with a bul- King Cara- 
wark of ſtone, and defended it gallantly againſt Tacitus. 
Oſtorius and the Roman Legions; till they, Humtrey 
making a breach with no great difficulty in ſo Thuyd. 
flight a work (the ruins of which are yet 


this caution) that all the County belong'd to] to be ſeen,) forc'd the Britains, who had no 
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arms to betake themſelves to . 
The King himſelf eſcap'd by flight, but his 
wife, daughter, and brothers, were taken pri 
ſoners yet was not his Eſcape a Security to 


him (men in adverſity being no where ſecure) 
for ds he was delivered up to  Offorius 
by .Queen Cartiſmandua (with w he had 

| himſelf) and was carry'd to Rome; 


where, | notwithſtanding he had | engag'd the 
Romans-in ſo tedious and toilfome a war, he 
procur'd his own and his family's Pardon, of 
Claudius Ceſar ;; and that by no baſe or preca- 
rious ſollicitations, but by noble and maje 
ſtick freedom of addreſs. For the taking of 
this hill, and Caratacus, a Triumph was decreed 
to Oftorius; nor did the captive king ſeem 
a leſs prize to the Senate, than the- two Royal 
Priſoners, Syphax, whom P. Scipio, and Perſes, 
whom L. Paulus, preſented to the Romans. And 
notwithſtanding * our ſorry Hiſtorian has omit- 
e Sarci- ted the account both of this battle, and of this 
my Britain, yet is not his memory, nor 
ſtory, extinct among the Country- people. 
They tell us, that a King was beaten upon 
this hill; and in the Welſh-book called Triades, 
among the three renowned Britiſtr Heroes, Ca- 
radaue + Urichfras is the chief; who to me 


With a 

2 
| + ratacus. [And as the Action was great and 
1 eminent, || ſo the remains of it to this day, 
. are very conſiderable. 


__ the meeting of the rivers Teme and Clun, 'are 
: two barrows, in which have been found burnt 
bones and an urn. And a little way eaſt of 

Brandon. Teme, at Brandon, is a ſingle ſquare work with 


four ports, very commodiouſly fituated, as hav- 
ing near it the river to ſerve them with wa- 
ter; a thing, which the Romans were always 
careful to ſecure, if poſſible. And theſe are the 
Remains of the Romans. a 71 x 
As for the Britains; here is a Camp of theirs 
alfo about half a mile from Brandon, at a place 
call'd Coxoll near Brampton- Bryon-Caſtle z which 
is now covered with great oaks. From hence 
they ſeem to have been beaten: and about 
three miles to the north, is the foremention'd 
large Camp, Caer-Caradock. The trenches are 
very deep, and yet the foil is a hard rock. 
The Rampires are wall'd, but the wall is now 
covered with carth ; which if one remove a lit- 
Dugd. Vi- tle, the ſtones a - * is now vulgarly 
ration of call'd the Gair, ſituate on the eaſt-point of a 
3 ſteep hill; and has no acceſs, as we have 
erv'd, but one way, and that is from a plain 
on the weſt-part. It is three times as long. 
as it is broad; having its entrance to the weſt, 
fenced with a high treble rampire. There is 
alſo a nafrow paſſage out of it towards the eaſt, 
upon the very pitch of the hill. The north- 
ſide of it is fortify'd with a deep and double 
trench; but on the ſouth-ſide it hath” but a 
ſingle trench; becauſe the ſteepneſs of that ſide 
of the hill, is of itſelf a good defence. On 
the ſouth-point of a high hill (a mile north 
of Clun) call'd Tongley, is a large fortification ; 
ſomewhat larger than Caer-Caradeck ; it is made 
circular, and defended with three deep trench- 
es drawn round it. And a mile from Biſhops- 
caſtle, towards Montgomery, is a place called the 
Biſhops-mote, where is a very ſteep and high 
hill, like the keep of a Caſtle at the weſt-end 
and towards the eaſt, near an acre of ground 
is ſurrounded with an entrenchment. Theſe 
are the marks which we have left, of this memo- 
rable Engagement.] 
Next, is Ludlow, in Welſh Dinan, and Lys- 
iwy/oc, that is, the Prince's Palace.; it is ſeated 
| 7 | | | | 


Tongley. 


Biſhops-mote. 


Ludlow. 
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ſeems, undoubtedly to have been this very Ca-| 


Near Lanterden, about | 


4 


_ 


a beautiful and ſtrong. Caſtle, 
river Corve; and then enclos'd it 
about a mile in compaſs. This, 
Robert was proſcrib d, King 
againſt King hen, who laid cloſe: ſiege 
it; and Henry, ſon of the King of Scots, be- 

ing lifted up from his Horſe an Iron- hook, Iron-hooks. 
had been drawn within the walls, if King Ste- | 
phen himſelf had not aſſiſted him, and with Matt. Paris. 
ſingular courage delivered him from that im- 

minent danger. Afterwards, King Henry the 

ſecond gave this caſtle, with the vale betow 
it along the Carve (commonly called Corves-dale,) 
to Fulk de Dinan: next, it came to the Lacies 
of Ireland, and by a daughter to Feffrey de | 
Jenevile a Poictovin, or (as ſome ſay) of the Jenevile. 
Houſe of Lorrain ; from whoſe poſterity it 
deſcended by a daughter to the  Mortimers, 

and from them, hereditarily, to the Crown. 
Afterwards, the inhabitants erected a fair 
Church in this place, upon the higheſt ground 

in the heart of the town, the only one they 

have; and from this time, we may date its 
reputation, and eminence beyond any of its 


neighbours. Tho' King Stephen, Simon de 


firſt built here 
e over the 


Mount ford, and Henry the ſixth, did much dam- 


nify it in the ſeveral Civil wars; yet it always 
recovered: more eſpecially, ever ſinee King 
Henry the eighth eſtabliſh'd the Council of the The Counci! 


Marches ' (not unlike the French parliaments, ) a—_ Mar- 


the Lord Preſident whereof generall kept * Keeps, C. 
his Courts here, which ſeldom 2 wanted, buſineſs ; + Want, C. 
either owing to the great extent of the Juriſ- 


diction, or to the litigious- temper of the Welſh 
le. The Council | conſifted of a Lord | Conſiſts, C. 
ſident, as many Counſellors as the King 
* pleaſed, a „ an Att „a Solict- *® Pleaſes, C. 
tor, and the four Juſtices of the Counties of | 
Wales : [But that Council, together with the 
ſaid Courts, being a great grievance to the 
Subject, were diſſolv'd and taken away by Par- 
liament, in the firſt year of King William and Cap. xxvii. 


. Mary. 

Not far from the foremention'd river Corve, 

ſtands Ruſbbury, to which place Dr. Gale re- Ruſhbury. 

moves, from Worceſter, the Bramonium or Bra- 

vonium, or, as the Simlerian Edition has it, 

the Bravinium, of Antoninus; induced there- 

unto, partly becauſe Bruynen in Britiſh ſignifies 

a bulruſh, which ſuits the preſent name; and 

partly by reaſon of the di from Magnis 

on one hand, and the direct road, through this 

town, to Uriconium on the other; whereas he 

obſerves, that Worceſter is forty miles out of 

the way.} EL | | 
Below Ludlow, upon the river Temd, we ſee 

Burford, which, from the poſterity of Theodo- Burford. 

rick Say, deſcended to Robert de Mortimer, 

and from his heirs ta Jeffrey de Cornubia, or 

Cormwaile, of the lineage of Richard - Earl of Cornwaite. 

Cornwall, and King of the Alemans; whoſe heirs, 

even to Þ our time have borne the honourable + 80 ſaid, 

title of Barons; but not ſuch as might ſit in ann. 1607. 

Parliament. Burford is held of the King, to find Inq. 40 E. 2 

five men pr the army of 5 Du : by 

the ſervice of a Barony, as appears by the In- 

— But obferve by = way, that thoſe 

who held an entire Barony, were formerly re- 

puted Barons; and ſome Sages of the Common 

Law will have Baron and Barony, to have been Baron and 

Conjguates, like Earl and Earldom, Duke and Barony, 

Dukedom, King and Kingdom. ations. hg 


| 


l 


Here, 


3 


- Which are the remains of an ancient Camp. 
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Here, Temd leaves Shropſhire ; and near its | 
banks, to the north, are hills of an eaſy aſcent, 


call'd Clee- bill, famous for producing the beſt 
* Pitcoal, and not without veins of Iron; [on 


At the bottom of this, in a little viflage call'd 


. * Cleybiiry. Hugh de Mortimer built a caſtle, which 
immedi Ki 


King Henry the ſecond ſo entirely 
demoliſh' d, as «Nurſery of Rebellion, that ſcarce 
any remains of it are viſible at this day. Ninlet, 
à ſeat of the Blunts, a name very famous in thefe 

, and deriv'd from their golden locks. This 
is a very ancient, honourable, and numerous Fa- 
rhity. Then we ſee Brugmerſe, commonly call'd 
Bridgnorth, on the right hand bank of the Se- 
vern; ſo call'd of Burgh, and Morfe, Sg a 
Foreſt, adjoyning to it, [(but now a Waſte, with 


ſcarce a Tree upon it ;)] being before call'd 


Burgh only. [Leland ſays, it was called in all old 


Records, Bridge: and the more ancient name 
is that given it by the Saxons Annals, Bnicge ; 


from which, by ſome of our later Hiſtorians it 


is term'd Brugge and Bruggenorih; the addition 
of north being made, upon the building of ſome 
bridge over the Severn, fouth of this. The 


| Caſtle which was built by the Danes Anno 896, 


* Cambden, 
Somner. 


+1s, Cc. 


Domina Mer- 
ciorum. 


| Beliſm, C. 


call'd in Saxon Cparbnicge, ſeems to be the very 
ſame ; though * lome learned perfons are inclin'; 
to place it at — in Gloceſterſhire. For 
bulk, It is ſaid expreſsly to be upon the Severn, 
whereas Cambridge is two miles diſtant; and be- 
ſides, this Caſtle was probably built to guard the 
paſſage over the Severn. 2. The Canterbury-. 
copy reads it expreſsly Bnizze, as the Chronicles 
call it Bridgenorth ; which is at this day com- 
monly named Brigge. And 3. As to the former 
rt of the word, there is a town about a mile 
diſtant call'd Quatford, and another at two miles 


' diſtance calf d Quat; fo that one may reaſonably 


imagine Ifarbnucze, ſhould not be far off.] It F 
was enclos'd and fortify'd with walls, a ditch, a 
large caſtle, and the river Severn, which, with 
a very ſteep fall, flows in among the rocks; 
[but the walls and caſtle are now quite ruinated.] 
It ſtands ſecure upon a rock, through which 
the ways that lead into the upper patt of. the 
town, were cut. It was firſt built by Edelſleda, 
Lady of the Mercians, and wall'd round by Ro- 
bert de \| Beleſm, Eail of Shrewſbury ; who, relying 
upon the ftrength of the place, revolted from 
Henry the firſt, as did afterwards Roger de 
Mortimer from Henry the ſecond, but both 
without ſucceſs; for they were forced to ſur- 
render, and ſo their Rebellions were . e 
At the ſiege of this caſtle (as our Chronicles 
tell us) King Henry the ſecond had like to have 
loft his life by an arrow, which being ſhot at 
him, was intercepted by a truly gallant man, 
and lover of his Prince, Hubert de Saint- Clere, 


who ſav'd the King's life by the loſs of his 


own. At this place alſo, Ralph de Pichford had 
behav'd himſelf ſo valiantly, that King Henry 
the firſt gave him little Brug near it, to hold 


by the ſervice of finding dry wood for the great 


\ chamber of the caſtle of Brag, againſt the coming of 


Evelyn. 


Willey, or 
Willeley, 


Lacon. 


, Lately, C. 


his Sovereign Lord the King. [Northward from 
hence, is Evelyn; from which place, the fami- 
ly of that name came into Surrey, ſome ages 
ſince, along with the Onflows and Hattons ; 
where theſe three ſeated themſelves near one 
another, and have remain*d a long time.] Wil- 
leley is not far from Bridgnorth, formerly the 
ſear of Warner of Willeley, from whoſe poſte- 
rity by the Harleys and Peſball it came to the 
famous family of the Lacons, who were much 
enrich'd by marriage with the heir of Paſſe- 
(ew, and * afterwards improv'd by the pofleſ- 
ſions of Sir J. Blunt of Kinlet, Kt. | | 

Told Hh 


] | commonly calbd Howgate, which formerly be- 


SHIRE. 


Other caſtles and towns lie ſcarter'd hereabotits, Ca.. i 


as New-caſtle, Hopton-caftle, Sbipton, 'and'Corveſbit 
upon the river Corve (the gift of King y 1 


. 


ſecond to Waller de Clifford,) Brancreft, and H 


long*d to the Mandutes, chen to Robert Burnel Bi- 
ſhop of Bath, and after ward to the Lovels, | 


lime t formerly, in Richard the ſe- 
cond's time, for a copper- mine; and moſt re- 
markable in the Saxon times, for a very an- 


, Lib. Inq. 


— — ap; ſtands N unlock, now famous for Wenlock. 
as, * 
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* 


cientt Nunnery, where Milhtrga a devout Vir- William 


gin, liv'd, and was 
and fill'd with Monks, 


Earl Reger de Mont 
gbmery. [Upon the 


edge of Staffordſhire, is the 


Well of St. Kenelm, to whom the Kingdom of „el. 
Mercia fell at [N of age. But Oven- 
dred his fiſter, practiſing with the young King's 
ardians, made him away. | WF 
Near Wenlock, at Broſely, the:e hath been Philo. Tran. 
lately difcover'd a Burning well, which, being Brofety. 


lighted, burns like the ſpirit of wine, or bra 
dy, and much exceeds the heat of other fire, 
and boils any thing that is fet over it, much ſoon- 
er. If you put upon it green boughs, or any 
thing elſe that will burn, it preſently conſumes 
them to aſhes. . But yet the water, of itſelf, is 


d: It was tepair'd, Malmeſb. 


St. Kenelm's 


n- Burning-well. 


extreme cold; and aſſoon as ever the fire is put 


out, it feels as cold, as if no fire had been there. 


Not far from hence, is] en Burnell, a caſtle of Acton Bur- 
the Burnels, and afterwards of the Lovels, which nell. 


was honour'd with an Aſſembly of Parliament in 
Edward the firſt's reign. [The Lords and Com- 
mons are ſaid to have fat in a long Buildin 

the Ends of which are yet ſtanding, within the 
Walls of the Caſtle. 


* 7 


This family of the Purnels Barons Bur- 


was very honourable and ancient, and much en- 


rich'd by the Biſhop before-mention'd ; but it was 
extinct in Edward the ſecond's reign, when Mawd 
the heireſs marry'd John Love! for her firſt 
huſband, and John Haudlow for her ſecond, 
whoſe ſon Nicholas took the name of Burnz!; from 
whom the Ratcliffs Earls of Suſſex, and others, 
derive their pedigree. Scarce a mile from hence, 
is Langley, "ſituated low, and in a woody park, 
the ſeat of the Leas, one of the ancient and 
honourable families in theſe parts; which is 
now extinct.] Next is Condover, formerly a 
manour of the Lovels, and * afterwards of 
Thomas Owen, one of the Juſtices of the Com- 


mon Pleas, and a great lover of learning; + 


Langley. 


Condover. 


* Lately, e. 


+ Who being 
dead, hath 


who dying, left behind him a ſon, Sir Roger left, C. 


Owen, an excellent ſcholar, and , orthy of fo 
excellent a father. It appears by the Records, 
that this is holden of the King in chief, To 
find two foot ſoldiers for one day towards the army 
of Wales, in time of war. A remark, which 1 
think proper to make once for all, That the 
Gentry of theſe parts held their eſtates of the 
King of England by tenure, to aid him with 
ſoldiers for defence of the Marches, whenever a 
war broke out between the Engliſh and Welſh. 


Near this, is a little village call'd Pitchford, Pitchford. 


which formerly gave name to the ancient fa- 
mily of the Pitchfords; but is now the poſſeſ- 
ſion of * the Orelies, Our Anceſtors gave it the 
name of Pitchford, from a ſpring of pitchy wa- 
ter; for in thoſe days, they krew no diſtin- 
ction between pitch and bitumen. And here is 
a well in a poor man's yard, upon 
floats. a ſort of liquid bitumen, although it be 
every day ſcumm'd off; after the ſame manner 
as it doth on the lake 4/phaltites in Judæa, and 
on a ſtanding pool about Sameſata, and on a 
ſpring by Agrigentum in Sicily: but the inhabi- 
tants 4 no other uſe of it, than as pitch. 
Whether it be a preſervative againſt the Falling- 


6 S 


ſickneſs, or be good for drawing and healing 
| | 0 
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rr (as that in Judæa is,) I know no one | viſions, near the place where Tern and Severn join, 


n. 228. 


that bas made the experiment. [Here, and 
in the adjacent places, there lies over moſt of the 
Coal - pits or Mines, a Stratum or Layer of blackiſh 
rock 3 of which, by grinding and boiling, they 
make pitch and tar, and from which alſo a kind 
olf Oil is diftill'd.] More eaſtward ſtands Pouder- 
lache · caſtle, now ruinated : it was formerly call'd 
. Pulre-bacbe, and was the ſeat of Ralph Buller, 
younger ſon of Ra/ph Butler of Nem; from whom | 
came the Butlers of Woodball, in the County of 
- Hertford. Below this, Huckftow foreſt fetches a 
. compaſs among the mountains; where at 
iperfton's hill, are great heaps of ſtone, or rather 
perfect rocks (with many looſe ſtones about) very 
1... near one another; the Welſh call them Carneddau 
tervion ; but I dare not ſo much as conjecture that 
| theſe, among others, were the ſtones which Giral- 
dus Cambrenſis deſcribes in tais manner; Harald the 
laſt, on foot, with a company of foot, lightly arm'd, 
and flock d with ſuch proviſions as the country afford- 
ed, march'd round the whole Country of Wales, and 
through and through it; inſomuch that be ſcarce * 
am alive bebind bim: in ae" a Br yo total de- 
feat, you find in Wales many hillocks of ſtones, after 
the ancient manner in the places where be obtain'd 
bis viftories ; and they bear this Inſcription : 


HIC FVIT VICTOR HARALDUS. 
At this place Harald was Conqueror. 


| More to the north, Cexr/e-caftle is ſituated, the 


Barony of Peter Corbet, from whom it came to 
the Barons of Stafford, [and ſince to the Lord 
' Reuton. Weymouth ;] and near it Routon, which is 


| very 
ancient, ſituated upon the weſtern borders of the 
Shire, not far from the Severn, and formerly be- 
longing to the Corbeis, but now to the ancient fa- 
mily of the Lifters. Some time before, Jobn 
L' Eftrange of Knocking enjoy d it; till, out of ſpite 
to him, in Prince of Wales ras'd it to the 
und,.as we read in the Life of Fulk Fitz-Warin. 
e find it flouriſhing by the ſame name in the 
time of the Romans, being call'd Rutunium 
Antoninus : nor can it be a miſtake, ſince 
the name, and the diſtance from the famous Uri- 
conium, do exactly concur. Near this, is Abber- 
bury-caftle; and Watleſbury, which from the Cor- 
bets came to the Leigbtons, Knights, an honourable 
family. It ſeems to have taken its name from 
that Conſular-way, and the King's high-road, 
call'd * Watling ftreet, which goes by this place 
into the furtheſt parts of Wales, as Ranulphus Ce- 
ſtrenſis ſays. It runs through > two ſmall towns, 
that (like ſeveral others elſewhere)] are call'd 
from it Strettons ; between which, in a valley, 
ſome ruins are to be ſeen of an ancient caſtle call'd 
e ſurrounded with meadows, 
which were formerly fiſh-ponds. But theſe caſtles, 
with others, too man reckon'd up here 


7 to be 
(owing their decay to length of time and an un- 


interrupted peace, and not to the deſolations of 
war,) are, generally, F ready to drop to the 
ground. | 15 
Now, paſſing over the river Severn, we come 

* Cis-Sabri- to the ſecond Diviſion ; which lies * on this ſide 
na. the Severn, and (as we ſaid) belong'd to the Cor- 
navii. This likewiſe is divided into two parts by 

the river Tern, which flows from north to ſouth, 

and has its name from a large pool in Stafford- 

ſhire ſuch as we call Tearnes,) where it begins. 


A. — 


ſtood Uriconium; for fo Antoninus calls it, but Uriconium. 
Ptolemy Viroconium, and Ninnius Caer Vruach; 

the Saxons call'd it Wneken-ceareen, and we Hreck- 

ceter and Wroxceter. It was the Metropolis of the Wroxceter. 
Cornavii, and built probably by the Romans, 

when they fortify d the bank of the Severn z which 

is here fordable, and not any where lower toward 

the mouth. But this being ſhatter'd by the Sa- 

xon wars, 8 deſtroy'd in thoſe of the * Vide infre. 
Danes, [probably. by Burning ; the way where 
fire has gone, being ſtill diſcernible by the black- 

neſs rankneſs of the ſoil.] It is now a very 

little village, and meanly inhabited; but they fre- | 
quently plow-up ancient coins, which bear wit- 4. 
neſs of its antiquity. [Some of theſe are of gold, ; 
though but rarely found; ſome of ſtone, red, 
green, blue, Sc. and others of filver, which 
are very commonly met with; and the reſt of 
braſs, copper, and mix'd metals. They are 
call'd by the inhabitants Dyxders, and are ſo worn 
and detay'd, that there is not one in ten found, 
the Inſcription whereof is perfectly legible, or 
the Image diſtinguiſhable, A all theſe 
(as I have the account from a perſon who has 
been an eye-witneſs) there is not one but what 
is Roman; from whence they that contend for 
the antiquity of Shrewſbury, which roſe out of 
the ruins of this, do infer, that the deſtruction 
of this city was before the coming over of the 
Saxons, or at lateſt, in their wars with the Bri- 
tains; for if it had continued till the Daniſh 
times, there would inly have been ſome of 
the Saxon Coins mix'd a thoſe of the Ro- 
mans. And the Saxon name Wnekencearren (from 
whence the preſent Wroxeter flows) perhaps may 
imply, that it was, when they came pnzcev, that 
is, wrack'd and deſtroy'd ; unleſs we may ſay, 
that this name is moulded out of the old Uri- 
conium. >: | 
But whenever it was demoliſh'd, it hath cer- 
tainly been a place of great Note and Antiquity : 
Upon ſearching into their places of burial, there 
have been teeth taken out of the the jaw-bones 
of men near three inches long, and three inches 
about; and thigh bones have been lately found 
by the inhabitants of a full yard in le i 


; ngth. Their * 
way of burying the dead bodies here (when they 

did not burn the corpſe, and put the aſhes in urns) 

has been obſerv'd to be this: Firſt, they made 

a deep wide grave, in the bottom whereof they 

fix'd a bed of very red clay, and upon that laid 

the body. With the ſame ſort of clay they co- 

ver d itz fencing the clay with a ſort of thin Nats 

againſt the earth or mould, which otherwiſe would 

have been apt to break through it to the dead 

body. Laſtly, they fill'd the grave, and co- 

ver'd it with great ſtones, ſometimes five or ſix 

upon a grave, which are now ſunk into the earth. 

Some part of the bones thus inter*d, which have 
happen'd to lie dry in the duſt or clay, remain 

pretty ſound to this day. As to the Urns ; ſe- 

veral have been found whole in the memory of 

man, when they have had occaſion to dig three 

or four foot deep in their ſandy land. For as 

the dead corpſes here bury'd, are in red clay, fo are 

their urns lodg'd in a red ſand. A few years Phil. Tranſ. 
ſince, in a place where a piece of land was ob- u. 306. 
ſerv d to be more barren than the reſt, they found, 

in digging, a ſquare room, wall'd about, with 
four ranks of ſmall brick pillars to ſupport a 


In the hithermoſt or eaſtern part of theſe Di- 


double floor made of mortar; which is — to 
| | | ve 


— 


The Road that goes from Wroxeter into North Wales, is not called Watling- Street; but that which comes 


over at Wroxeter-ford, and | 
d There is but one Stretton, by which the Road runs, 


from thence to Ariconium. 


that leads from Uriconium to Mediolanum ; but there are 


bree others nine or ten Miles from Rowton ; between two of which ſtands Brocard's-Ca/tle, | 


— ̃ͤ M... —àK ÜPßã .. 
have been a, Sudatory or $weating-bouſe for the 
: ; 1 ae 1% IL 


Below this city, [as hath 


_ Here is nothing to be ſeen of the ancient 
City, but a few remains of broken walls, call'd 
by the people, The old Works of Wroxceter, {near 
the midſt of it, about twenty foot high and 
one hundred long,] built of hewn ſtone laid 
in * ſeven. rows without, and arch'd within, 
after the faſhion of the Britains. That, in the 
place where theſe are, there was formerly a caſtle, 
is probable from the unevenneſs of the nd, 


the heaps of earth, and, here and there, the rub- 


biſh of walls. The plot where this city ſtood, is 


no ſmall ſpot of ground, [but about three miles 
in circumference; the walls built upon a founda- 


tion for the moſt part made of pebble-ſtones, about 


three yards thick, and a vaſt trench round, which 


in ſome places appears exceeding deep to this 
day.] Thi | why is a blacker earth than the reſt, 
and yields largeſt c of the beſt barley. 

Dom ſuppos'd,] went 


the Roman military high-way call'd /atling-fireet, 


Stratton. 


either thro* a ford, or over a bridge, directly to 
the Strattons before-mention'd, that is, Towns ſeated 
by the Street; the foundation of which bridge was 


+ 80 ſaid, Þ lately diſcover'd a little above, in ſetting 2 
aun. 1667. ar (for ſo they call a fiſhing-dam) in the river: 


but now there is no track of the Way. [And it 
is true, that there is ſtill diſcernible in the bot- 
tom of the Severn, at low-water, the foundation 
of a ſtone-work ; which is probably the remains 
of 2 bridge; but yet it is obſerv'd, with great 
certainty, . that the road went through the midſt 


FoEthe city, and ſo through the ford now call'd 


Wroxeter-ford4-2s. is plainly to be diſcover'd by 
the old Strait-way, pointing exactly upon it, on 
each ſide of the river.] This ancient name of 
Viroconium is more manifeſt in a neighbouri 


mountain [about a mile off, ] call'd Mreten- bill, 


and by ſome Gilbert 's- hill, which gradually falls into 


a pleaſant level, and yields an entertaining pro- 


Okenyate. 


ſpect of the plains about it, [being,' as - Leland 
lach, the higheſt ground of all that Country.] 
This hill runs out into a great length, and is 
thick cloath'd with trees: and under it, where 
the Severn rowls along, at Buldewas, commonly 
call'd Bildas, was formerly a noted Monaſtery, 
the burying-place of the Burnels, a famous fami- 
mily, and Patrons of it. Above it are ſeveral 
Inns for Travellers, call'd Watling-ftreet, from 
their ſituation upon the publick Street or military 
high- way; and hard by, are the remains of Da- 
laley-caftle, which, n the Attainder of Richard 


Earl of Arundel, King Richard the ſecond by 


Act of Parliament annex'd to the Principality of 


Cheſter, which he had erected. Not far from 


the foot of this hill, in a deep valley, and upon 
that Roman military high-way, is Okenyate, a 
ſmall village, noted for the plenty of pit-coal 
that it affords; which, by its low ſituation, 
and that diſtance which Antoninus ſays U/- 
ocona is from Uriconium and Pennocrucium, muſt 
undoubtedly be the ſame with Uſ-ocona, [ writ- 


ten alſo, according to ſeveral Copies, Uſoccona, 
and Uxacconua.] Nor does the name make againſt 


this conjecture; for the word Ys, which in 


preſs its low ſituation, On the other ſide, 
under this hill, appears Charlton-caſtle, ancient- 


ly belonging to the Charletons Lords of Pois: 


and more eaſtward towards Staffordſhire, is 
Tong-caſtle, call'd formerly Toang, and repair'd 
* not long ſince by the Vernons; as likewiſe 


. was the College within the town, of which the 


Penbriges (as I have read) were the firſt Found- 
ers. The inhabitants boaſt of nothing more, 


| grear eminence, in this Shire z and held large 
Welſh ſignifies Low, ſeems to. be added to ex- 
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Ralph de + Pichford, but now of 
now Earls of Shrewſbury. 

Beyond the river Tern, and upon 
of it, lies Draiton: where, during 
wars between the houſes of Lancaſter and York, 
was a battle fought, very fatal to the Gentry of 
Cheſhire ; for though it is hard to ſay which fide 
had the better, yet they being divided, and ad- 
hering to both parties, were cut off in great num- 
bers. [ This is ſuppos'd by ſome to be the Cair Uger. Prim. 
Daritboa, which Ninnius mentions among the 28 p. 35. 
Cities of Britain; and which Henry of Hunting 
don calls Draiton.] Lower down, and pretty 
near the Tern, lies Hodnet, formerly inhabited by Hodnet. 
Gentlemen of that name; from whom, by the 
Ludlows,. it came by inheritance to the Vernon. 

It was formerly held of the Honour of Montgome- Inq. 10 Ed. 2. 
ry, by tbe ſervice, of being Steward of that Honour. 
The Tern, after paſſing by ſome ſmall vil- 
lages, is join'd by a rivulet call'd Rodan'; and 
after it has run a few miles further, near Urico- 
nium which we have ſpoken of before, it falls in» 
to the Severn. Not far from the head of this 
river Redan, ſtands Wem, where '+' were the Wem. 
marks of * an intended ' caſtle; [of which no- + Are, C. 
thing is now to be ſeen, but the bank it ſtood NB. 
on.] It was the Barony of William Paniulph 
about the beginning of the Norman times, 
from whoſe poſterity it came at length to the 
Butlers; and from them by the Ferrers of Ouſeley 
and the Barons of Greyſtoct, to the Barons Da- 
cre of Gilleſtand. . ¶ The title of this Barony was 
given by King James the ſecond to Sir George 
Jefferies, Lord Chancellor of England; to whom 
the Mandur and Royalty did alſo belong. A 
little diftant from this, upon a woody hill, or 
rather. rock' (which was anciently. call'd Rad- 
cliff) ſtood a caſtle, upon a wy er 
call'd from the reddiſh ſtone, -caftle, and Red. caſſle. 
by the Normans, Caſtle Rous ; heretofore the 
ſeat of the Audleys (by the bounty of Mawd 
the Stranger or Le-flrange ; ) but now there is 
nothing to be ſeen, but decay'd walls. ' Scarce 
a mile from hence, is a ſpot of ground where 
a ſmall City once ſtood, the very ruins of 

which are almoſt gone; but the Roman Coins 
found there, with ſuch bricks as they us'd in 
building, are evidences of its Antiquity, and 
Founders. The people of the neighbour- 

hood call it Bery, from Burgh ; and affirm it 
8 been very famous in King Arthur's 

ays. 1 
After that, upon the ſame river, _ 
Morton-Corbet, a caſtle of the Corbets ; where, Aorton- 
+ within the memory of man, Robert Corbet, to Corber 
gratify. his curioſity in Architecture, began a caſtle. 
noble building, much more large and ſplendid + So _ 
than the former; but death, countermanding Os FI 
his deſigns, took him off, and ſo his project 
was left unfiniſh'd. [In the late Civil Wars, 
being made a Garriſon, it was almoſt ruin'd.] 
The family of theſe Corbets is ancient, and of 


oſſeſſions by fealty, of Roger de Montgomery 
Earl thereof, about the coming in of the Nor- 
mans; viz. Roger Fitz-Corbet held Huelebec, Corbet 
Hundęſlit, Afun, Fernleg, &c. Robert Fitz-Cor- prenomer. 
bet held lands in Lleſtanſton, Rotlinghop, Bran- 
ten, Ddecot. More to the ſouth, lies Arcoll, the Arcoll. 
ſeat of the Newports Knights; [of whom, Sir 
Richard Newport was, in the reign of King 
Charles 'the - firſt, created a Baron of this 
Realm, by the title of Lord Newport of 


High- 
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the "Ercall 3 whoſe ſon Erandiwiwas-oeatedb 
ing Charles the ſecond ''Vifebone! Newport: 
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the ——— there was a cuſtom m 
city, That bowſorver a woman _— if 


| me) aud, by King William and Queen] dh e Meni pay to” 9he King Feotnty 7 


Mary, further advancd to the dignity of Pari] d sf & EAT gs; bowſvever ſhe tool 
ena. | 8 In the — cre Areol, | huſband ; of Which Cattom; there ate not —— 
1 is Hagmond-Albey, which was well endow'd, if] the: leaſt: remains. But to return; the ſafd 
Aber. wot founded by che Hiri. Not much Earl Roger not only fortify dit, but improdd ; 
. .-- ix Jour; is; (ituated upon e Sevetrn, it much in "Buildings boch E d pri- 
N the Metropolis of this County {riſen out of the | vate 3 and! founded a beautifür Monaſtery de- 
ruins of old Uricauium,) — we now call, dicated td St. Prey and St. Paul,” and endow d 


by S the Britains call'd this: city 
of Alder; where likewiſe was a 


— Sleppeſbury, and Salep, 
#, I know not; unleſs they 

| the oh word | Scrobbis4berig | 
tiy weſtet.../Vex dene Critieks'in 

| Welſh tongue, imagine that it was -call'd T. 
withig (as — Placentia,) from the Welſh 
Muvithow z and that their Bards gave it that 


name, becauſe : 8 Wales 4. ted 
is ſeated on a * [The very marks 


moſt in this 


; | ing. ten, (o a 


it with large Poſſeſſions, as alfo wich the 


Church of St. Gego according to the follow- 
— hiſtory of this Mona- 


' expreſits it) Thi as the Frebendaries there- 


Pengilerme, that | of Hou die, the Prebends ' bond ge to the Monts. 


rom . which àaroſe no ſmall 'conteſt, 


of the fame name: but how it | Prebendaries ſons ſuing the Monks, to ſucceed 
. n Welch Ning, and by | their fathers in ' thoſe Prebends; for at that 
n fa 


time 'Prebendaries and Prieſts in England were 

| not/oblig'd o Celibacy, and it was grown into 

a Cuſtom: for Eccleſiaſtical Benefices to deſcend Prebends in- 

herediturily to the next of blood. But this heritable. 

| controv was fettled in Henry the' firft's 

reign, That - heirs ſhould not inherit Ecclefia- 

ſtical Benefices: about —.— time, laws were 

alſo enacted, obligin Wen to Celibac ß. 
2 of St. Gre ory, 


- +. | earth of which is 2 colour. Ide aforeſaid, ate quite gone; unleßs 1 was miſta- 
ure armen is here Able by tæo fair b and] ken for St. Giles's, yet ſtindinig in the ſame 


ſula, as 
n it; 


G "Edu — late fafti ub 
© Brite Pane 2 in orbe, 
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oft round, makes it a' Pehin: Pariſh, 'tho? ruinous, and which, ſome affirm, 
IE our Poet _ e de was the ancient Pariſh-Church ; the Church- 


| yard thereof being their common of Bu- 
rial.] "Afterwards, other Churches were built 


Ibese; and, to paſs by the Contents bf Do- 


miriican, Franciſcan, and Auguſtine Frier +, 


Calle tumet modico, dupilei quoque Raus fi founded by the Charltons, Jenedilli, and Sta 


b 5 perbit, | 
ö e partie fig lingua men. ab Ars 


| Par off is lofi walls. proud Shrew 
ey | Which eh dave — arms” en. 
cloſe. 


fords; here were two Collegiate Churches erect- 
ed; St. Chad's, with a Dean and ten Preben- 
daries; and St. Mary's, with a Dean and nine 
minor -Prebendaries. [ Beſides which, there are 
two other Payiſh-Churches within the Walls, 
St. Alman's and St. Julian's.] At this day, it 
is a fine City, well inhabited, and of good 


_ Here two fair bridges a the ſubject commerce z and, ran induſtry of the Citi- 


ſtream, 
. And Alder. trees beſtow's: the ancient” 
name. l 211 lie 


| Nor is it gre ſtrong by imitive,; vue! well 

fortify'd by art; for Nope Montgomery, who 

had it given him by the Conqueror, built a 

Caſtle in the north part of the Town, up- 
+ So thought, Dn a riſing f rock [ (tho? now the Bank ap 


| zens;/ and their th manufacture, and their 


rade with the Welſh, is very rich; for hither 
5 the Welſh-commodities are brought, as to the 


ſeommon _— of both Nations. Its inhabi- 
tants are partly Engliſh, partly Welſh : they 
uſe both Languages; and this, among other 
things, muſt de mention'd in their praiſe, that 
they erected one of the largeſt Schools in * mo. 
England for the education of youth; for which, © © - 


ann. 1607. outwardly. to be nothing but a ſeſt mould, for | Thowas Afton, the firft School- maſter, a 175 


the moſt part ſandy;)] after he had pull'd down 
about fifty houfes for that end; whoſe ſon 
Robert, when he revolted from Henry the firſt, 

enclos'd it with walls on that fide where the 
Severn does not defend it; which were\never 
aſſaulted, that 1 know. of, but in tke Barons 
wars againſt King _ [Now it is wall'd 
quite round, thoug 


of great worth and — F provided by | 
Ow indaſtey a competent 'Sal [The 4 


School (a fair "Nately ſtone "building, erected 
e and endow'd by Queen Elizabeth) hath one 
Maſter and three Under-maſters ; with a very 
not itferior to many Colleges in the Univer- 


not very ſtrongiy; and lieies; beſides which, there are very good houſes 


where the. river dh not 93 it (i. e. on the | for the School maſters belonging to it. About 
neck of the peninſula) is the Caſtle.] When | four or five miles diſtant, at a place call d Grin- 
the Normans firſt ſettled here, it was a well | ſhell, there is another School-houſe built of the 


built, and well frequented: City; for it ap 
by Doomeſday-book, that it was tax'd at 5 J. 


| fame- white ſtone; whither the Maſters and 
Scholars may repair, in caſe an contagious di- 


165. to the King, yearly. There were teckon'd | ſtemper, or other cauſe, ſhould render it un- 
two hundred and fifty two Citizens; twelve | ſafe for them to ſtay in the town.] When 
of whom were bound to keep guard when the | Henry Percy the younger rebell'd againſt Henry 


Kings of England came hither, and as many 


the fourth, and was about to ſtorm this City 


to attend him in hunting; Which 1 believe (tho the King had made the walls exceeding 


was firſt occalion'd by one Bdrick*Sheona;"'a | ſtrong;) by 'a turn of Fortune, he was pre: 
Mercian Duke, but à profligate villain; who | vented, and his meafures broken in a trice. 


not long before, [about the year: 1006] had | For the King himſelf was ſuddenly at his heels 
way-lay'd Prince A/fbelm, and flain him as he | with an army 3 whom the raſh youth engaging, The battel of 
hunting. At which time (as appears by after a long and ſharp diſpute deſpair'd of Swrewſbury. 


2 


ſucceſs, 


657 


SHROPSHIJIRE.. 


- 


| Battlefield, The place, from this battle, is yet called Battle- 

field, where r built a Chapel, 

. and ſettled two Prieſts to pray for the ſouls of the 
Nain. Shrewſbury is 20 degr. and 37 min. diſtant 
from the Azores, and 52 and 53 min. from 
the Aquator. . 

I I know not whether it is worth my while, 
and not foreign to my purpoſe, to tell you, 
that out of this city came the Sweating fickneſs, 
in the year 1551, which ſpread itſelf through- 

out the whole Kingdom, and was particularly 
fatal to middle-aged perſons. They who had 
it, either died or recovered in the ſpace of 
twenty-four hours. But there was a ſpeedy 
remedy found out, That they who were taken 
ill in the day-time, ſhould immediately go to 
bed in their cloaths, and they who ſickened in 
the night ſhould lie out their four and twenty 
hours in bed, but were not to ſleep at all. 
The moſt eminent Phyſicians are puzzled about 
the cauſe of this diſtemper : there are ſome, 
who aſcribe it to the chalky grounds in Eng- 

land, which yet are very rare. They tell you, 

H. Fracaſto- That in ſome certain moiſt conſtitutions, the ſubile 
but corrupt ſteams that evaporate ſrom that ſort of 

ſoil, which are very piercing and contagious, either 
inſet the animal ſpirits, or the thin frothy Serum 
of the blood : But, be the cauſe what it will, it is 
meſt certain there is ſome analogy between it and the 
ſubtle parts of the blood, which eccefions, in ſo ſmall 
a ſpace as twenty-four hours, the expiration either 
of the Patient or the Diſeaſe. But let others en- 
quire into theſe matters; for my part, I have 
obſerved it thrice, Þ in the laſt age, riſe, 

throughout the kingdom of England, and I 
doubt not but it had been ſo before, tho' we 
do not find it recorded. I obſerve it firſt in 
the year 1485, wherein Henry the ſeventh 
began his reign, ſome time after a great con- 
junction of the ſuperior Planets in Scorpio; ſe- 
condly, leſs violent (but accompanied with the 
Plague) in the 33d year after, namely 1518, 

after a great oppoſition of the ſame Planets in 

Scorpio and Taurus, at which time it was 
likewiſe rife in the Low-Countries and Germany ; 


and laſtly, 33 years after that, in the year 


1551, while another conjunction of the ſame 


Planets in Scorpio ſhewed its malignant influ- | 


ences. But enough has been ſaid of this; 
which will ſeem trifling to thoſe who have no 
_ reliſh of experimental learning. 

Near this city, the river Severn has a great 
many windings, but eſpecially at Roſſal, where 
it fetches ſuch a compaſs, that it almoſt returns 
into itſelf; [and well nigh encloſes a lar 
plot of ground of ſeveral miles in 1 
called for that reaſon, The e.] Hereabouts, 
are thoſe old-faſhioned boats, called in Latin 
Rates, i.e. Flotes, made of rough timber planks, 
Joined together with light ribs of wood, which 
convey Carriages with the ſtream. The uſe 
and name of them was brought by the Engliſh 
from the Rhine in Germany, where they have 
the ſame name of Flotes; [but they are ſel- 
dom ſeen here, of late. The fiſhermen in theſe 
parts uſe a ſmall thing called a Coracle, in which 
one man being ſeated, will row himſelf with 
incredible ſwiltneſs with one hand, whilſt with 
the other he manages his net, angle, or other 
fiſhing-tackle. It is of a form almoſt oval, 
made of ſplit Sally-twigs interwoven (round 
at the bottom,) and on that part which is next 
the water, it is covered with a horſe-hide. It. 
is about five foot in length, and three in breadth; 
and is ſo light, that, coming off the water, 
they take them upon their backs, and carry 
them home.] | 8 

. 5 | 


Flotes. 


C oracle. 


acceſs, and wilfully ſought his own death. | 


— — — — 
Near the river, ſtands Shrawerden, a caſtle Shrawerden. 
formerly of the Earls of Arundel, which aſter- | 
wards belonged to the moſt honourable Thomas 
Bromley, ſometime Lord Chancellour of England: 
and Knockirg, built by the Lords L' Eftrange, from 
_—_ 5 came by inheritance to the Sani, Earls 
of Derby. "wp | 
And not far from hence; is Neſſe, over which Neſſe. 
there hangs a craggy rock, with a noted cave 
this place, together with Che/werden, K. Henry the | 
ſecond gave to John L*Eftranze, from whom are Barons 
deſcended the moſt noble families, the L' Eftranges L'Eſtraqgge 
of Knocking, Avindelegh, Elleſmer, Blakmere, Lu- 20 Ed. 4. 
thebam, and Hunſtanton in Norfolk. But from 
thoſe of Knocking (by the death of the laſt of 
them without iſſue- male) the inheritance de- 
ſcended by Joan a ſole daughter, and wife of George 
Stanley, to the Earls of Derby. At a greater 
diſtance from the river, towards the weſtern 
bounds of this County, lies Oſweſtre or Oſwald- Oſweſtre. 
fire, in Welſh Croix Oſwalde; a little town encloſed 
with a wall and a ditch, and fortified with a ſmall 
caſtle. It is a place of good traffick, for Welſb- welm- 
Cottons eſpecially, which are of a very fine, thin, Cottons. 
or (if you will) of a * flight texture; of which = Levidenſas, 
great quantities are weekly vended here. It de- fi placet, vo- 
rives its name from Oſwald King of the North- © 
umbrians (but, more anciently, it was called 
Maſerfield;) which Oſwald was by Penda the Maſerfeld. 
Pagan Prince of the Mercians (after he had lain 
him in a hot engagement) torn limb from limb 
with the utmoſt barbarity ; and that gave occa- 


ſion to thoſe verſes of a Chriſtian Poet of ſome 
antiquity : 


Gujus & abſciſſum caput, abſciſſoſque lacer- 
tos, 
Et tribus affixos palis pendere cruentus 
Penda jubet ; per quod reliquis exempla re- 
linquat. 
Terroris manifeſta ſua, regemque beatum 
Eſſe probet miſerum : ſed cauſam fallit 
utramque. 
Ultor enim fratris minime timet Ofwius 
illum, 
Imo timere facit, nec Rex miſer, imo bea- 
Tus 
Eft, qui 
fine 


642. 
Oſwald ſlain. 


ſonte Boni fruitur ſemel, & ; fine 


Whoſe head all black with gore and man- 
gled hands, 

Were fix'd on ſtakes at Penda's curſt com- 
mands, 

To ſtand a ſad example to the reſt, 

And prove him wretched who is ever 
bleſt. 

Vain hopes were both! for Oſuy's hap- 
pier care | 

Stop'd the proud Victor, and renew'd the 
war, | 

Nor him mankind will ever wretched 
own, | 

Who wears a peaceful and eternal crown. 


It ſeems to have been firſt built -u a Re. See in Nor- 
ligious account; for the Chriſtians of that age chumberland. 
looked upon it as holy: and Bede has told us, 

that ſome miracles were wrought in the place 

where Oſwald was killed. It was built by 

Madoc the brother of Mereduc (according to 

Carodocus Lancabernenſis;) and the Fitz-Alanes, 

Normans, who were afterwards Lords of it 

and Earls of Arundel, encloſed it with a wall. 

[Here (+ faith Leland) is St. Oſwald's Church, . Itin. Ms. 
a vary fair building, leaded, with a tower- 


ſteeple : but it ſtands without the new gate; 


ſo 2 no Church is within the town. 
F f 


It 
was 


1 


| 660 
Lord Talbott, Lord Funi vall, Lord Verdon, Lord * 8 
Strange of Blackmere, and Marſhal of France, © 


CORN AF IL. 
— 2 „ — — . — 9 

was ſometime a Monaſtery called the Mbite- 
minſter, and was afterwards turn'd to a Pariſh- 


_——— — 


„„ „„ 


Eclipſes in Church. ] It is obſervable, that the Eclipſes | who dyed in battle, at Burdews, VII. 0 | 
Aries. of the Sun in Aries have been very fecal. to | MCCCCLIIL. | p ds. 
this place; for in the years 1542, and 1567, | 4 
when the Sun was eclipſed in that Sign, it] Theſe Talbots many years ago came, by mar- Barons 
ſuffered very much by fire; and after the lat- | riage, to the inheritance of the Barons L*Efirange L'Eftrange of 
ter Eclipſe of the two, the fire ſpread ſo far, | of Blackmere, in this place. For they were 
that about two hundred houſes, in the Town | Lords Marchers in this County; and their ſeat 
* /4 Cir- and Suburbs, were conſumed. Below this, “ to | is ſeen in this neighbourhood, and called Black- 
cium. the north-weſt, is a hill entrenched with a tri- | mere, from a Lake of blackiſh water, but + now + 80 ſaid, 
Hen-dinas. ple ditch, called Hen-dinas, that is, the ancient | almoſt quite ruined. This family was much ann. 1607. 
| Aubrey's Palace. [|| It is every way rifing, the form where- | ennobled, and their Eſtate increaſed, by mar- 
I — > 4 of is an oblong ſquare, encompaſſed with 3 — riage with the daughter and coheir of John Gif- 


-works, one higher than another. The 
within, is about ſeven acres.] The inhabitants 
thereabouts think it was once a City; but 
others judge it to have been the Camp, either 
of Penda, or Ofwald, [and the Tradition is, that 
| this place was the laſt Retreat of the Bri- 
Whittington. tains. ] Scarce three miles off, ſtands Whitting- 
ton, not long ſince a caſtle of the Fiiz-Warrens, 

who derive their pedigree from Warren de 

Metz, a Lorainer: he took to wife the heireſs 

of William Peverel, who is ſaid to have built 

it, and had iſſue by her, Fulk, the father of 

The life of the renowned Fulk Fiz-Warren, whoſe various 
4 ** * Fortune in War, was matter of great admira- 
"7" tion among our Anceſtors. In Henry the third's 
reign, there was a Commiſſion to Full Fitz- 

Warren to fortify the caſtle of Whittington ſuſfi- 

cientiy, as appears by the Cloſe-rolls in the fifth 

Barons Fitz. year of that King's reign. The Barony of 


ford of Brimyfield, of an honourable and an- 
cient Family in Gloceſterſhire, whoſe wife 
Mawd was the only daughter of Walter Clif- 
ford the third. | 

More to the eaſt, lies Elleſiner, a ſmall tract Ellener. 
of rich and fertile ground, which (accordin 
to the Cheſter-Chronicle,) King John ſettled, 
together with the caſtle, upon Lewellin Prince 
of North-Wales, when he made the match be- 
tween him and his natural daughter. Then, 
it came to the L Eftranges ; and F after that had + Now hath, 
its Baron Thomas Egerton, who for his ſingu- C. | 
lar wiſdom and integrity, was by Queen Eli- 
zabeth made Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, 
and afterwards by King James [the firſt] ad- 
vanced to the higheſt dignity of the Long-robe, 
by being made Lord Chancellor, and created 
(firſt} Baron of Ellefmer ; [and then, Viſcount paron of 
Brackley ; whoſe poſterity do ſtill enjoy thoſe ti- Elleſmer. 


1205. 


/ 


— 


Warren. theſe Fitz-Warrens expired in a female; having | tles, with the additional one of Earl of Bridg- 

+ So ſaid, ＋ in the laſt age paſſed from the Hancfords, to] water.] 11 7 f 

ann, 1607 the Bourchiers, Earls of Bath. Below this | TO ſay ſomewhat byiefly of the Earls of gatls or 
mow war caſtle, Mrenoc the ſon of Meuric, held certain] Shrewſbury: Roger de Beleſm or Montgomery, Shrewſbury. 


lands by the ſervice of being Latimer between the 

Engliſh and Welſh, that is, Interpreter. This 

| I remark from an old Inquiſition, for the bet- 
The fionifica- ter underſtanding of the name Latimer; which 
tion of Lati- few know, tho' it is a name very famous in 
IT this kingdom. Upon the North-bounds of 
this Shire, ſtands firſt, Sbenton, a ſeat of the 
Needbams, a famous family, [of which, was Sir 
| Robert Needbam Knight, who had conſiderable 
| Commands during the war in Ireland, under 
Queen Elizabeth. He was afterwards Vice- 

Preſident of the Council in the Marches of 
Wales, and created by King Charles the firſt, 
Viſcount Kilmorey : To him ſucceeded Thomas 
his ſon, who built a noble Houſe in this place, 
and was ſucceeded by Robert Viſcount Kil- 
morey his ſon.] Next, White-church, or the 
white Monaſtery, famous for ſeveral monu- 
. ments of the Talbots, but more particularly for 
2 | that of our Engliſh Achilles Jon Talbot, the | 
firſt Earl of Shrewſbury of this family, whoſe 
Epitaph I here inſert ; not that it comes up to 
the character of ſuch a Hero, but only for a 


was created by William the Conqueror, firſt 
Earl of Shrewſbury ; who alſo had the greateſt 
part of this tract beſtowed on him. His eldeft 
fon Hugh was his immediate ſucceſſor, but was 
afterwards ſlain in Wales, leaving no ifſue be- 
hind him. Next, was Robert, another of his 
ſons, a man barbarouſly cruel both towards his 
own ſons, and his hoſtages, whoſe eyes he 
pulled out, and then gelded them, with his 
own hands. But at laſt being attainted of 
High Treaſon, he was puniſhed by King Henry 
the firſt with perpetual impriſonment, where 
his ſufferings were a juſt judgment upon him 
for his inhuman Cruelties. 
* The revenues of the Earldom were trans- Malm. Hiſt. 
ferred to Queen Adelizia, for her dower. Many Novel. f. 99. 
ages after, King Henry the ſixth, in the twen- 
tieth year of his reign, conferred this honour 
upon John Lord Talbot, who by nature, as 
well as his own choice, 4 ſeemed to have been + Seems, C. 
deſtined for military atchievements. And in the 
24th year of his reign, he increaſed his honou 
by adding to his title of Earl of Shrewſbury an 


. 
*＋ 


Sghenton. 


| White- 
| church. 


YT CE IEEE ' —— 2 2 — — NP tes, 
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Specimen, to ſhew how the ſtile of every 


age varies, in framing their monumental In- 


ſcriptions. 


ORATE PRO ANIMA PRANOBILIS 
DOMINI, DOMINI IOANNIS TAL- 
BOTT QVONDAM COMITIS SALO- 
PIX, DOMINI TALBOTT, DOMINI 
FVRNIVALL, DOMINI VERDON, DO- 
MINI STRANGE DE BLACMERE, ET 
MARESCHALLI FRANCIZ, QVI OBIIT 
IN BELLO APVD BVRDEWS VII. IVLII 
MCCCCLII.. 


| That is, wo 

Pray for the ſoul of the right honourable Lord, 
Lord John Talbott, ſometime Earl of Shrewſbury, 
5 7 


Weisford, that of Earl of Waterford, and the 
Barony of Dongarvan, and the Lieutenancy of 
Ireland. He was afterwards ſlain in a battle 
at Chaſtillon in Aguitain, with his younger ſon 
John, Viſcount Zi/ie, after he had carried his 
Trophies of Victory over a great part of France, 
for four and twenty years together. His ſon 
Fohn ſucceeded him (whoſe mother was the 
daughter and coheir of Thomas Nevi/ Lord 


the houſe of Lancaſter, loſt his life in the bat- 
tle of Northampton. To him was born John the 
third Earl of Shrew/bury, and Gilbert, from whom 
the Talbots of Grafton [now Earls] are deſcended. 


Shrewſbury, a perſon of untainted honour, and 
gear 


Furnivall;) but he, eſpouſing the intereſt of 


Next, ſucceeded George, and after him Francis 
his ſon, the father of George Talbot Earl of 
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died without iflue wing : and the chief branch 
of this noble famil 


ing thus extinct, George Tal- 
bot of Grafton in Wee lineal heir to Sir 
Gilbert Talbot, ſecond ſon to the famous Jobn, ſuc- 
ceeded ; "who dying alſo without iſſue, his 
obn Talbot 2 to the title of Earl; who dy- 
ing, left Francis his eldeſt ſon, Earl of Shrewſbury z 


in the fixth of William and Mary, was created 
Marquiſs of Alton and Duke of Shrewſbury. But 


he dying without iſſue, the title of Duke became 
extinct; and that of Earl deſcended to Gilbert 
(eldeſt ſon of Gilbert Talbot, Eſq; of Cookſey 
ine Duke and youngeſt on of John the 100 Earl) 
X e and fon of John the 10 ) 
who —— his next Brother George, 
Father to George the preſent Earl. ] SY 


in 
this honour by Edward his brother; but he alſo 


nephew ci Cambrobtitannicum of” Parkin/an, who make! 


father of Charles the late poſſeſſor of this title, who, | 
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"Gran | N ne | Fo. 
Juncus Alpinus capitulo lanuginoſo, five” 

C. B. Hares-tail-ruſh. On: 
meer in great abundance. This is the” ſam "wt 


Io the Gramen plutn 


K 
at Marinxton & 2 f Cherbury : a 
3 of Cbenſtoct, half a . 
from the aforeſaid river, among great Alder-trets itt * 
the bigh-way. Ger. p. 446. FR 185 W 
Roſmarinum ſylveſtre minus noſtras impt6- 
pri dictum cum Ciftiledon dict potins ſpecies = 
. | Quidam| ad Ericas referunt. r Birch M 
the moors of Elleſmeer plentifully. It grows it all | 


tht Countries near, viz. Cheſhire, Lancaſtre, 


| Thereare in this Shire about 170 Pariſhes. 


| in moſſes and boggy places. 


„ 


E fifth and laſt part of thoſe 
Couaties which were formerly 
4 by the Cornavii, is the 
County of Chefter, called in Saxon 
D 
ounty Pala- Ws * and the County Palatine o 
E ca for the Earls of it had 
Palatine Juriſdiction belonging to them, and all 
the Inhabitants held of them as in chief, and were 
under a ſovereign allegiance and fealty to them, 
as they were to the King. As for the word Pala- 
tine (that I may here repeat what I have ſaid of it 
before) it was formerly common to all who had any 
eter Pithæ- Office in the King's Court or Palace; and in 
is in the De- that age, Comes Palatinus was a title of digni- 
cription of ty conferred upon him who had before been 
J. Tuljus. * Palatinus, with aut to hear and determine 
Kauſes in his own territory; and as well his 
Nobles whom they called Barons, as his Va, 


ſals, were bound to frequent the Palace of the 
Count, both to give their advice as there 
ſhould be occaſion, and to grace his Court 
with their preſence. It this additional 
Title of Palatine, upon the coming over of the 
Normans. At firſt, indeed, William the Con- 
queror gave this · Province to Gherbord a Noble- 
man of Flanders, who had only the ſame title 
and power as the Officiary Earls amongſt the 
Saxons had enjoyed; the Inheritance, the Earl- 
dom, and grandeur of the Tenure being not 

et ſettled. Afterwards Hugh Lupus, ſon of the 

iſcount of Aurancbes, a Nephew of William 
the Conqueror by his ſiſter, received this Earl- 
dom from 'the Conqueror under the greateſt 
and moſt honourable Tenure that ever was 
— to a Subject; He gave him this whole 

ounty, to bold to bim and bis beirs, as freely, + 7 
the Sword, as the King held the Crown of England. 
The vaſt extent of the Powers conveyed in this 
Grant, carried in them Palatine Juriſdiction; 


though it is certain, that neither Hugh Lupus, 


= 


P 
* 


nor any of his ſucceſſors, were in the Grant it- 


— 
1 


: 


82 7 > 
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ciently, in the decline of the Roman Empire, 
the Tlanarie,, as the name imports, were only Of- 
ficers of Princes. The term, in proceſs of time, 
was reſtrained to thoſe who had the final determi- 
nation of Cauſes under the King or vror, | 
And thofe, who exerciſed this ſovereignty of juriſ- 
diction in any Precin& or Province, were called c- 
| mites Palatint ; and the place where the juriſdiftion 
was uſed, Palatinatus, a Palatinate. an of 
ſuch perſonal offices in the Court, we may ſtill ob- 
ſerve in the Palatine of Hungary; and examples of 
ſuch local authority we have in the Palatinates + 
of the Rhine, Durham, and Lancaſter, Whe- 
ther therefore the ancient Palatines were equal 
to the Præfeni Pretorio, the Curopalate, the 
Grand Maiftres in France, or the ancient Chief 


„ | Juſtices in England, we need not diſpute, ſince 


it is clear, that the Comites Palatini, as all new- 

erected Officers titles, retained many of the 

powers of the ancient, but ſtill had many cha- 

+ rd of difference, as well as ſome of reſem- 
ance. 


- By virtue of this Grant, Chefter enjoyed all 


| ſovereign juriſdiction within its own precin&ts 


and that in ſo high a degree, that the anci- 
ent Earls had Parliaments conſiſting of their 
own Barons and Tenants, and were not obliged by 
the Engliſh Acts of Parliament. Theſe high, 
and otherwiſe unaccountable, juriſdictions were 
thought neceſſary upon the. Marches and Bor- 
ders of the Kingdom, as inveſting the Gover- 
nour of the Provinces with Dictatorial power, 
and enabling them more effectually to ſubdue 
the common enemies of theNation. But when 
the ſame power, that was formerly a bar 
againſt Invaders, grew formidable to t Kings 
themſelves, Henry the eighth reſtrained the ſo- 
vereignty of the Palatinates, and made- them 
not only ſubordinate to, but dependant on, the 
Crown of England, And yet after that re- 


elf, or in any ancient Records, ſtiled Comites 
Palatini. 


ſtraining Statute, all Pleas of Lands and Te- 
"nements, all Contracts ariſing within this Coun- 


| ty, 


— 
5 


The beſt 


Cheeſe. 
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County to a Trial elſewhere. 


ham doth in ancient 


be confirmed by the Britiſh langu 
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ty, have been, are, and 


not : and if any determination be 
made out of it, it is void, and coram non judice ; 


except in caſes of Error, Foreign Plea, and Fo- 


reign Voucher. And there is no other crime but 
Treaſon, that can draw an Inhabitant of this 


This  Juriſdiftion, though held now in other 
Counties alſo, was moſt anciently claimed and 


en this County of Chefter. The Palati- 
2 caſter, which was the Favourite- 


Province of the Kings of that Houſe, was erect- 
ed under Edward the firſt, and granted by 


bim to Henry, the firſt Duke of Laneaſter; 


and even in the Act of Parliament that ſepa- 
rates that Duchy from the Crown of England, 
King Henry the fourth grants All other Liberties 
and Roya'tjes whatever, belonging to a County Pala- 
tine, as freely and entirely as the Earl of Cheſter 
is known to enjoy them, within the ſaid County of 
2 er. Which ancient reference proves plainly, 
that the County of Cher was eſteemed the 


* moſt ancient and belt ſettled Palatinate in this 


Kingdom. And although the Biſhop of Dur- 

- "Plex lay — to Royal 
Juriſdiction in his Province from the time of 
the Conqueſt, and before; yet it is evident, that 
not Durham itſelf (much leſs Ely, Hexam- 
fire, or Pembroke) was erected into a County Pa- 
latine, before Cheſter. And as this is the moſt 
ancient, ſo it is the moſt famous and remark- 
able Palatinate in England: inſomuch that a 
late Author, Becman, who uſually miſtakes in 
Engliſh Affairs, ſays of Cheſhire; I is pecu- 
liar to the County of Cheſter, that it enjoys the 
Title of a Palatinate ; a title, not to be found 
elſewhere, but only among the Germans. 

This Country, Malmeſbury ſays, yields corn very 
ſparingly, eſpecially wheat, * cattle and fiſþ in 
abundance. On the contrary, Ranulph of Che- 
ſter affirms, that Whatever Mal might 
fanſy from the report of others, it affords great ftore 
of all ſorts of viftuals, corn, fleſh, fiſh, and eſpe- 
cially of the beſt of Salmon : it drives à confidera- 


ble trade not only by importing but by return, as hav- 


ing, within itſelf, ſalt-pits, mines, and metals. 
Give me leave to add „ that the graſs of 
this Country has a peculiar good quality, ſo 
that they make great ſtore of Cheeſe, more 
agreeable and better reliſhed than thoſe of any 
other parts of the Kingdom, even when they 
procure the ſame Dairy-women to make them. 
And here, by the 'by, I cannot but admire 
at what Strabo writes, that ſome of the Bri- 
tains in his time knew not how to make 
Cheeſe; and that Pliny expreſſes his wonder, 
how barbarous people who lived milk, come 
to deſpiſe, or elſe not know for ſo long time, the be- 


| nefit of Cheeſe, eſpecially ſeeing they bad the way 


of Curdling it to a pleaſant tartneſs, and of mak- 
ing fat butter of it. From whence it may be in- 
ferred, that the art of making Cheeſe was taught 
us by the Romans; [and this inference ſeems to 
age, affording 
no other name for Cheeſe, but Caws z which 
is a manifeſt corruption of the Latin Caſeus. But 
the ſame may be noted of all the other modern 
languages of Europe.] 

Although this Country is inferior to many 
others of the Kingdom in fruitfulneſs, yet it 
has always produced more Gentry, than any of 
them. There was no part of England that for- 
merly ſupplied the King's army with more 
Nobility, or that could number more Knights- 
families. On the South-ſide, it is bounded 


with Shropſhire, on the Eaſt, with Stafford 


ht to be, judiciall 
heard. and determined 3 this Shire, — 


ſhire and Derbyſhire, on the Nort 
caſhire, and on the Weſt with Denbighſhire 
and Flintſhire. Toward the North -weſt, it 


r 


664. 


ſhoots out into a conſiderable * Peninſula; where * Wirrall. 


the Sea breaking in on both ſides, makes two 


Creeks, which receive all the rivers of this 


County. Into that Creek which is more to 
the Weft, runs the river Deva or Dee, which 
divides this County from Denbighſhire : Into 
that which is more to the Eaſt, the Vever, that 
goes through the middle of the County, and 
the Merſey, that fevers it from Lancaſhire, diſ- 
charge themſelves. And in deſcribing this 
County, 1 know no better method, to 
follow the courſe of theſe rivers; for all the 

laces of greateſt note are ſituate upon them. 

ut before I enter upon particulars, I will pre- 
miſe what Lucian the Monk has ſaid of it in 
general, leſt I ſhould be accuſed hereafter of 
omitting any thing that might conduce to the 
honour of the 4. A beſides, that Au- 
thor is now ſcarce, and as old almoſt as the 


Conqueſt : But if any man be defirons, either fully, Lucian the 


or as near as may be, to treat of the manners of 


other places of the Kingdom ;, they are found to be 
partly different from ihe reſt, partly better, and in 
ſome things equal. But they are ſeen eſpecially (which 
is very confiderable in point of civility and breeding ) 
to feaſt in common, are chearful at meals, liberal in 
entertainments, baſty but ſoon pacified, talkative, 
averſe to ſubjefiion and ſlavery, merciful to thoſe in 
diſtreſs, compaſſionate to the poor, kind to relations, 
not very induſtrious, plain and open, moderate in 


eating, far from deſigning, bold and forward in bor- 


rowing ; 4 in woods and paſtures, and rich 
in cattle. They border on one fide upon the Welſh, 
and bave ſuch a tinfiure of their manners and 
cuſtoms by intercourſe, that they are very like them. 
II is alſo to be obſerved, That as the County of Che- 
ter is ſhut in, and ſepar 
England, by the Wood Lime, fo is it diftinguiſhed 
from all other parts of England by ſome peculiar 
immunities: by the grants of the Kings, and the 
Eminence of the Earls, they have been wont, in 
Aſſemblies of the people, to attend the Prince s ſword, 
rather than the King's crown, and to try cauſes of 
the greateſt conſequence within themſelves, with full 
authority and licence. Cheſter itſelf is frequented 
by the Iriſh, is neighbour to the Welſh, and plenti- 
fully ſerved with provifionsby the Engliſh : it is cu- 


, 


ated from the reſt of 


Monk incom- 
the Inbabitants, with _— to them that live in mendation of 
G . 


rioufly fituated, having gates of the antient model. . p. gien 
It has been exerciſed with mam difficulties ; is fortified antiqua. 


with a river and + Watches, according to the name, 
worthy to be called a City; ſecured and guarded 
with continual watchings of holy men, and through 
the mercy of our Saviour ever preſerved by the aid of 
the Almighty. 


tiſh 
abounds with Salmon, and ſprings from ,o foun- 
tains in Wales, from which ſome believe it had 
its denomination. For ſignifies /wo in 
their language. But others, from the nature alſo 
and meaning of the word, will have it to ſig- 


+ Oculis. 


The river Dee, called in Latin Deva, in Bri- Ty. river 
Dyffyr dum, that is, the water of the Dry, Dee. 


nify lack water ;, others again, God's water, and . »,; aqua, 


Divine water. Now although, as we learn from 
Auſonius, a Fountain ſacred to the Gods was 


was the ſame with our Britiſh;) and although 


called Divona in the old Gallick tongue (which Divona. 


all rivers were Are, and by Antiquity eſteemed Rivers ſacred. 


Divine, and our Britains too paid them divine 
honours, as Gildas inform us; yet I cannot 


ſee, why they ſhould attribute divinity to 


this river Dy in particular, above all others. 
We read, that the Theſlalians gave divine ho- 


nours to the river Pæneus, en account of ' its 
ws picar, 
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pleaſantneſs; the Scythians 
to the Ifter, for its largeneſs z and the Germans, 
to the Rhine, becauſe it was their judge in caſes 


of ſuſpicion and jealouſy between marry'd per 


| ſons: but I ſee no reaſon (as I faid before) 


Bonium. 


wh 
they ſhould aſcribe Divinity to this River; Wel 
perhaps it has ſometimes chang' d its courſe, and 
might preſage victory eo the Inhabitants, when 
they were at war with one another, as it in- 
clin'd more to this or that fide, when it left 
its channel; for this is related by Giraldus 
Cambrenſis, who in ſome meaſure believ'd it. 


Or perhaps they obſerv'd, that, contrary to the 


manner of other Rivers, it does not overflow 


with a fall of rain, but yet will ſwell ſo extra- 
ordinarily when the South- wind bears upon it, 
that it will overflow the neighbouring fields. 
Again, it may be, the water here ſeemed holy to 
the Chriſtian Britains; for it is ſaid, that when 
they ſtood in battel-array ready to engage the 


—_— 
— 


8 a death of Au 
Concerni is Bangor Iſtoed (for ſo it is gene- 
rally called, to diſtinguiſh it from Banger in Ca- 
ernarvonſhire) take alſo the following account 
out of a Manuſcript Hiſtory of Mr. Robert 
Vaughan : Bangor monachorum (ſaith he) ſo call'd 
from the famous Monaſtery that was once there, lies 
fituate in Maelor Seiſnig, or Bromfield, not far 
from Kaer Lheion, or Weſt-Cheſter. Both town 
and Monaſtery hath ſo felt the injuries 'of time, 
that at this day there are hardly any ruins of them 
remaining. For we find now only a ſmall village 
of the name, and no footſteps of the old city, except 
the Rubbiſh of the two principal Gatcs, Porth 
Kleis and Porth Wgan; the former looking to- 
wards England, and the latter towards Wales. They 
are about a mile diſtant from each other, whence we 
may conjecture the extent of the City, which lay be- 
tween theſe two Gates, the River Dee running thro? 
the midſt of it. The old Britiſh Triades tell us, 


Saxons, they firſt kiſs'd the earth, and devoutly bat in the time of the Britiſh Kings there were in the 


drank of this River, in memory of the blood of 
their holy Saviour, 


The Dee (the courſe whereof from Wales, is | 


ſtrong and rapid) has no ſooner enter'd Cheſhire, 
but its force abates, and it runs more gently 
through Bonium, which in ſome copies of Anto- 
ninus is read Bovium; an eminent City in thoſe 
times, and afterwards a famous Monaſtery. From 
the Choir or Quire, it was call'd by the Britains 
Bonchor and Banchor, and by the Saxons Ban- 
cona-byns and Banchor. [Before we go fur- 
ther, it will be neceſſary to arm the Reader againſt 
a miſtake in“ Malmeſbury, who confounds this 
with the Epiſcopal See in Caernarvonſbire, call'd 
Bangor; whereas, (as Mr. Burton obſerves) the 
latter was like a Colony drawn out of the for- 
mer. That Gildas, the moſt ancient of our Bri- 
tiſn writers; was a member of this place; we 
have the authority of Leland; but upon what 


+ Beda Eccl. grounds he thinks ſo, is not certain. + As for 


hiſt. lib. 2. 
e. 2. 


8 


4. c. 51. 


Dinothus, he was undoubtedly Abbot there, and 
was ſent for to meet Auſtin, at the Synod which 
he call'd here in this Ifland.} And among 
many very good men, it is ſaid by ſome to have 
produc'd that greateſt and worſt of Hereticks, 
Pelagius, who 8 the nature of God's 
grace, did ſo long infeſt the Weſtern Church 
with his pernicious Doctrine. 
ſtrenſis tells us, that in his time it was r o⁰,t ſo 
by ſome people; and Jobn of Tinmouth, in the life 
of St. Alban, expreſly ſays that he was Abbot 
here.] Hence, in Proſper Aquitanus he is call'd 
Coluber Britannus : 


Peſtifero vomuit Coluber ſermone Britannus. 


The Britiſh Adder vented from his pois'nous 
tongue. 


Which I mention for no other reaſon, than that 
it is the intereſt of all mankind to have notice 
of ſuch infections. In the Monaſtery (Bede ſays) 
there were ſo many Monks, that when they were 
divided into ſeven parts, having each their diftin# 
ruler appointed them, every one of theſe particular 
Societies conſiſted of three hundred men at leaſt, obo 
all lived by the labour of their own Hands. Edil- 
fred, King of the Northumbrians, ſlew twelve 
hundred of them, for praying for the Britains 
their fellow Chriſtians, againſt the Saxon Infi- 
dels. [So ſay all our ancient Hiſtorians : only, 


Not. in Pre- the Publiſher of King Elfred's Life has con- 


fat. p. 7. 


tracted the number into two hundred, and, con- 

trary to the general voice of Antiquity (unleſs 

the Ulfer-Annals be on his fide) makes the Bat- 

tle to be fought in the year 613, which perhaps 
Vol. I. | 


Ranulpbus Ce- 


Monaſtery of Bangor !wo thouſand four hundred 
Monks, who in their turns (viz. a bundred each 
bour of the 24) read prayers and ſung pſalms con- 
tinually, ſo that Divine Service was performed Day 
and Nrgbt without intermiſſion, &c.] &#@ 

And now, to digreſs a little, upon the men- 


e 
guſtine the Monk. 


tion of theſe Monks; The inſtitution of a Mo- — 
naſtick life did firſt proceed from the terrible "©: 


perſecutions of the Chriſtian Religion; to avoid 
which, good men withdrew thomſelves, and re- 
tired into the Deſerts of Egypt, to the end they 
might ſafely and freely exerciſe their profeſſion ; 
and not with a deſign to involve themſelves in 
miſery, rather than be made miſerable by others, 
as the Heathens upbraided them. There, they 
diſperſed * among the Mountains and 
Woods, living firſt ſolitarily in Caves and Cells, 
from whence they were call'd by the Greeks Mo- 
nachi : afterwards they began, as nature itſelf 
prompted them, to live ſociably together, find- 
ing, 'that more agreeable, than, like wild beaſts, 
to ſculk up and down in the Deſerts. Fhen their 
whole buſineſs was to pray, and to ſupply their 
own wants with their own labour, giving the 
overplus to the poor, and tying themſelves, by 
Vows, to Poverty, Obedience, and Chaſtity. 
Athanaſius firſt introduced this Monaſtick way 


* 


Rutilius 


audiu in 


Itinerario. 


of living in the Weſtern Church. Whereunto St. 


Auſtin in Africa, S. Martin in France, and Con- 
gell (as it is ſaid) in Britain and Ireland, very much 
contributed, by ſettling it among the Clergy. 
Upon which it is incredible how they grew and 
ſpread in the world, how many and great religi- 
ous Houſes were prepared to entertain them, 
which, from their way of living in common, 
were called Cænobia; as they were alſo called Mo- 
naſteries, becauſe they ſtill retain'd a ſhew of a 
ſolitary life : and there was nothing in thoſe times 
eſteem'd ſo ſtriftly religious. For they were not 
only ſerviceable to themſelves, but beneficial to 
all mankind, oy their prayers and interceſſions 
with God, and by their good example, learning, 
labour, and induſtry. But, as the times corrupted, 
this holy zeal of theirs began to cool: Rebus ceſ- 


ſere ſecundis, as the Poet fays ;.. i. e. Proſperity 


debauch'd them. But now to return : 

From hence forward this Monaſtery went to 
decay; for William of Malmeſbury, who liv'd 
not long after the Norman Conqueſt, ſays, 
remained here ſo many ſigns of Antiquity,- ſo many 


There The Banchor 
mention'd by 
S. Bernard in 


broken walls of Churches, ſo many turns and paſſa- the life of 
ges through gates, and ſuch heaps of rubbiſh ; as Malachias, 


were bardly elſewhere to be met with. But now 
there is ſcarce any appearance of a City or 
Monaſtery ; the names only of two gates re- 

main, 


— - 


was in Ire- 
land. See 
before. 


— 


— —— 


main, N and Pert-Cleis, which ſtand | 
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at a mile's diſtance; and, between them, Ro- 


* 


man Coins have been often found. ¶ Theſe and 


other Remains of Britiſn and Roman Antiqui- 

(ſuch are, ſaith Leland, the bones and ve- 
. of Monks, ſquared Stones, Roman Coins, 
and the like) are teſtimonies of the ancient glory 


Borium be. of this place. [But here I muſt note, that Banium 
longs to Flint. 5, not reckon'd within this County, but in Flint- 


ſhire. 


Malpas. 


Ex Rotulo 

Domeſday. 
Comitatus 

Ceſtriæ. 


+ Proſeriptus. who forfeited. it by f outlawry., Some years af- 


Barons de 


Malpas. 


De Sang 


=. 


Petro. 


Egertons. 


Cap. 13. 


Shoclach. 


Pouleford. 
Eaton. 


ſhire ; a part of which is in a manner ſever'd 


from the reſt, and lies here between Cheſhire and 


Shropſhire. . 

After the River Dee has enter d this County, 
it runs by the town Malpas, or. Malo paſſus, ſitu- 
ate on a high hill not far from it, which had for- 


merly a Caſtle ; and from the ill, narrow, ſteep, 


rugged way to it, was called in Latin Mala pla- 
tea, or Ill-fireet : for the ſame reaſon it was cal- 
led by the Normans Mal-pas, and by the Engliſh 


near the ſame ſenſe, Depen-bache. Hugh Earl of | 


Cheſter gave, the Barony of this place, to Robert 
Fitz-Hugh. 
William Patrick, Son of William Pattick, held 
the ſame; of which race was Robert Patrick, 


ter, David of Malpas, by a writ of recognifance, 


got a rſdiety of that town, which then belong'd 
to Gilbert Clerk; but a great part of this Barony 
deſcended afterwards to thoſe Suitons, who were 


Barons of Dudley; and a parcel thereof fell to 
Urian de S. Petro, commonly Sampier. And from 


Philip, a younger Son of David of Malpat, is | 
deſcended that famous and knightly family of 


the Egertons, who derived this name from their 
wn of habitation, as divers of the ſame family 


ave done from other places, viz. Co:grave, O- 


verton, Codington, and Golborn. But before I 


leave this place, I muſt beg leave, though upon 


a ſerious and grave ſubject, to recite a pleaſant 


Story concerning the name of it, out of Giral- | 
Itiner lib. 2. dus Cambrenſis. 


It happen'd (ſays he) in our 


times, that a certain Jew travelling towards 


Shrewſbury, with the Arch-deacon of this place, | 
whoſe name was Peche, that is, Sin, and the Dean, 


who was calld Devil; and bearing the Arch-deacon 
ſay, that his Arch-deaconry began at a place calld 
IIl-ſtreet, and reach'd as far as Malpas towards 
Cbeſter; the Few knowing both their names, told 
them very pleaſantly, be found it would be a miracle 
if ever he got ſafe out of this County, where Sin 
was the Arch-deacon, and the Devil was the Dean ; 
where the entry into the Arch-deaconry was IlI-ſtreet, 
and the going out again Malpas. 

From hence, Dee is carried down by Shoclach, 
where was formerly a Caſtle; then by Afford, 
belonging heretofore to the Arderns; next by 
Pouleford, where in Henry the third's reign Ralph 
de Ormeſby had his Caſtle ; and laſtly by Eaton, 


Groſvenour. the ſeat of the famous family of Groſvenor , i. e. 


Deunana. 
Deva. 


grandis venator, or great hunter; whoſe poſterity 


go corruptly by the name of Gravenor. 


In the reign of Henry the ſecond, | 


| 


* 
- 
* k 
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from the twentieth Legion, call'd Virix. 
in the ſecond Conſulſhip of Galba tbe Em 
with Titus Vinius, that Legion [ſay ſome 
tranſported into Britain. 


learned men; the firſt, What was the true name, 


the ſecond? What was the preciſe time of its 
coming over ? For the firſt, it is generally cal - 
led Legio Viceſima Viftrix; but that ſeems to be 
defective, if we may depend on the Authority 


of an old Inſcription upon an Altar dug up in 
tion is chis, 

I. o. N. TANARO 

| TELVPIVS GALE R. 
FRNSENS. M 


11 


PRI. LEG XXW. 

CCMMODO ET 

LATERANO 
cos. 


No." -S* LM: 
Which I read thus : 


Jovi Optimo Maximo Tanaro 
Titus Elupius Galerius 
Præſens Gubernator 
Principibus Legionis Viceſimæ Victricis Valeria 
Commodo & Laterano Conſulibus 
Votum ſolvit lubens merito. 


For if that Legion was call'd fimply Vicęſima 


A little higher, upon the ſame River, and not | Yi&rix. what occaſion was there for doubling the 


far from the mouth (which Ptolomy calls Seteia 
for Deia) ſtands that noble City, which the ſame 
Ptolomy calls Deunana, and Antoninus Deva, 
from the River ; the Britains, Caer- Legion, Caer- 


V To make it Vigeſima quinta, would be a con- 
jecture altogether groundleſs : and yet if the firſt 
V denote Virix, the ſecond muſt fignify ſome- 
thing more. There is alſo another Altar (dug-up 


Leon-Vaur, Caer-Leon ar Dufyr Dwy, and by | at Crowdendal-waith in Weſtmoreland) that ob- 


way of pre-eminence Caer; as our Anceſtors the 
Saxons called it Legeacerzen, from the Legion there, 
and we more contractly, Weſt-cheſter, from its 


Cheſter, weſterly fituation ; and ſimply Cheſter, according 


to that Verſe, 


Cetria de 
ſumpfit. 


liges us not to be too poſitive, that thoſe who 
think it might be call'd Valens Viktrix, or Valen- 


N 


Caſtris nomen 94 Caſtria a | 


tia Vierix, are in an error. 


ECTVS 


Here 


— — — 
Cheſter from Cafer (or the Camp) was 
e cle 5 e OY 2d 09 
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And without doubt, theſe! names were derived 
-For 
Was 


| [But concerning this 
Legion, two points are controverted among 


Cbeſter, A. D. 1653, and do compare it with 
what Dio has ſaid of this Legion. The Inſcrip- 


Tanarus is the 
Thunderer ; 
from the Bri. 
tiſh Taran, 
Thunder, or 
Tan, fire. 
Gale, Liner. 


P- 53+ 


Praſes Gune- 
the, or North- 
Wales. Prid. 
Marm. A- 


rund. & Galt, 
P. 53+ 
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Here alſo we ſee the V. is doubled. Whether 
the latter ſignify Valeria, will beſt appear out 
of Dio, that great Hiſtorian, who in his re- 
cital of the Roman Legions preſerved under 
Auguſtus, hath theſe words concerning the 20th 
Legion: Kai di eixo5-0} x, d Ode, Y Nuxyropes dvo- 
pacpive, x) iv Bęerlavig Th av dle, d ca a jerra 
Tay Thyvle rd ti imwaic Ex,6v) on, x, i Th Trouanig' [T1 
diu] xapatilun, ti 74 ana jd) u anaylu O- 
Niet EmexAnInoavy, pre viv irt Ty wh ins rar 
Xgavlai, wapanratur irnence, The twentieth Legion 


which is alfo called Valeria and Victrix, is now in 


Upper-Britain, which Auguſtus preſerved together 


with the other Legion that hath the name of Vi- 
. celima, and bath its winter-quariers in Lower- 


Germany, and neither now is, nor then was uſually 
and properly called Valeria. 

Mr. Burton is induced by the Weſtmoreland- 
Monument to make an addition to Vidrix, and 
ſets down Valens; but why this paſſage ſhould 
not have induced him rather to make choice of 
Valeria, I confeſs I perceive no reaſon. For 
firſt, the diſtinction he makes between the Vi- 
ceſima in Britain and that in Germany, is plain, 
not only from the natural conſtruction of the 
words, but likewiſe becauſe Dio's nineteen Le- 
gions, which were kept. entire by Auguſtus, 
cannot otherwiſe be made up. Next, ſuppo- 
ſing this diſtinction, it is very evident, that 
he poſitively applies the name Valeria to the firſt, 
and as plainly denies that the ſecond ever had 
that title. And why ſhould not we as well 


allow the name of Valeria to this, as we do to | 


other Legions the additional titles of Ulpta, 
Flavia, Claudia, Trajana, Antoniana ? 

The ſecond Point, When this Legion came 
over, or when they were ſettled here, cannot 
be preciſely determined. That this was a 


Colony ſettled by Julius Ceſar (as Malmes- 


bury ſeems to affirm) implies what never any 
one dreamt of, that Julius Cæſar was in thoſe 
territories. Giving an account of the name 
Caerlegion, he lays down this reaſon of it, be- 


cauſe there, the Emeriti or old Soldiers of the 


t Julianarum Julian Legions reſided. The learned “* Selden 


* Annot. 
Polyolb, 
Cant. 11+ 


more plauſible. 


agjonam. would excuſe the Monk, by reading Militarium 


for Julianarum; but that, his own ancient Ma- 
nuſcript would not allow. To bring him off 
the other way, by referring Fulianarum, not to 
Ceſar but Agricola, who in Veſpaſian's time had 
the ſole charge of the Britiſh Affairs, ſeems much 
Before that time, we find this 
Legion mentioned by Tacitus, in the Lower Ger- 
many, and their boiſterous behaviour there. 
And in Nero's time, the ſame Author acquaints 
us with their good- ſervices in that memorable 
defeat, which Suetonius Paulinus gave to Queen 
Boadicia. So that whenever they might ſettle 
at Cheſter to repel the incurſions. of the active 
Britains; it plainly appears they came over be- 
fore Galba's time. | | 

Another Altar was found at Cheſter with this 
Inſcription : | 


| 
| 


PRO:SAL-DOMM| 
ORVM- NMI. NAVI 
C'TSSEMORV M 
WGGGENO-LOCI 
FLAVIVS-LONG--| 
[T RIB MILLEGXX 
LONGMVS:-FE -- 
EINS. # DOMO 


SAMOSATA- 
PP. AY 


a curious | Gentleman of that City, 
are indebted for the deſcription of it. It lay, 
with the Inſcription downward, upon a Stone two 
foot ſquare, which is ſuppoſed to have been the 
Pedeſtal : the foundation lay deep and broad, 
conſiſting of any large ſtones. The earth about 
it was ſolid, but of ſeveral colours; and ſome 
aſhes were mixed in it. About the foundation, 
were diſcovered ſigns of a Sacrifice, viz. the 
bones, horns, and heads of ſeveral creatures, as 
the Ox, Roe-buck, Sc. with theſe two Coins: 
I. Braſs. On the firſt fide, Imp. Caes. Veſpaſi- 
an. Aug. Cos. 111. and the face of the Emperour, 
One the reverſe, Victoria Auguſti S. C. and a wing- 
ed Victory ſtanding. II. Copper. On the firſt fide, 
Fl. Val. Conſtantius, Nob. C. and the face of 
Conſtantius. On the reverſ,, Genio populi Ro- 
mani. A Genius ſtanding, holding a bowl! (uſed in Sa- 
crifices) in the right hand, and a Cornucopia in 
the left. 

On the left ſide of the Monument, was a 


the bottom of that Cavity, a young face, ſuppoſed 
to be that of the Genius; on the back, orna- 
ments of drapery of uncertain figures. 

On the right ſide, a Genius ſtanding with a 
Cornucopia in his left hand; the right hand be- 
ing cut off by the workman unawares. ] 


Fulius Agricola Lieutenant over them, and they 
were at laſt ſeated in this City, which I be- 
lieve had not been long built, for a check and 
barrier to the Ordovices. Though I know, ſome 
aver it to be older than the Moon, that is, to 
have been built many thouſand years ago, by 
the giant Leon Vaur. But theſe are young 
Antiquaries, and the name itſelf might con- 
vince them of their error. For. they cannot 


deny, but Leon Faur in Britiſh ſignifies a great 


Legion 


Vid. Philoſ. 
Tranſ. N. 
222. 


It was diſcovered by the Architect in digging * ſn the hoaſs 
for a * Cellar, and was viewed and delineated by of one Mr. 


to wh mv Heath. 
mens + Mr. Protech. 


flower- pot; on the top, a Coty/a or Cavity; in 


Here, the + Legion growing too heady, and + Yice/ima 
too formidable to the Lieutenants as well Con- dy &c. 
ſular as Prætorian; the Emperor Veſpaſian made? *** 
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rive the name of this City from a great 3 
or from the giant Leong, let the world judge: 
conſidering, that in Hiſpania Tarraconenfis we 
find a territorify called from the ſeventh 


Legio Germanica; and that the twentieth Le- | 


e. before. gion, called + Britannica, Valens Vittrix, or Va- 
he Feria Viftrix, was quartered in this City, as 
Ptolemy, Antoninus, and an ancient Coin of 
Septimius Geta, —  ; B oye 2 laſt 
Cheſter àa Ro- mentioned, it appears was a 
man Colony. Colony, for the verſe of it is inſcribed COL. 
DIVANA LEG. XX. VICTRIX. And 
though at this day there remain few memori- 
als of the Roman magnificence, beſides ſome 
pavements of Chequer-works, yet in the laſt 
age it afforded many, as Ranulph, a Monk of 
See Leigh, this City, tells us in his Polychronicon. There 
Lib, 1. p. 12. are ways here wnder-ground, wonderfully arched with 
flone-work, vaulted Dining-rooms, buge ones engr a- 
ven with the names of the Ancients, and ſometimes 
Coins dug up with the 1 F Julius Cæſar 
and otber famous men. Likewiſe [the ſame Po- 
lychronicon, and] R of Cheſter in his Po- 
lycraticon ; Whew I beheld the foundation of vaſt 
buildings up and down in the ſtreets, it feemed ra- 
ther the een of the Roman ſtrength and the work 

of Giants, than of Britiſh Induſtry. 1 855 
The City is of a ſquare form, furreunded 
with a Wall about two miles in compaſs, and 
contains eleven Pariſh- Churches. Upon a ri- 
fing ground near the river, ſtands the Caſtle, 
built by the Earl of this place, wherein the 
Courts Palatine are held, and the F a 
year. The buildings are neat, and there are 
I - 9 Piazza's on both ſides, along the chief Street. 
waris The City has not been equally proſperous at 

Porticus. 

the Northumbrian z and then, by the Danes; 
Domina. but it was repaired by ZEdelfleda * Governeſs 
of the Mercians, and ſoon after ſaw King Ead- 
gloriouſly triumphing over the Britiſh Princes. 
For, being ſeated in a triumphal Barge at the 
Circ. An. 960. fore-deck, Minnadius King of land, Malcolin 
King of Cumberland, Macon King of Man and 
of the Iſlands, with all the Princes of Wales 
who were brought to ſubmiſſion, rowed him up 
the river Dee, like Bargemen, to the great joy 
Churches re · of the Spectators. Afterwards, about the year 
ſtored. d 1094. when (as one ſays) by @ pious kind of 
Airb. Emulation, the fabricks of Cathedrals and other 
Churches began to be more decent and ftately, and 
the Cbriſtian world to raiſe itſelf from the old de- 
feted flate and ſordidneſs ta the decency of white 
YVeſtments, Hugh the firſt of Norman blood that 
was Earl of Cheſter, repaired the Church which 
Leofrick had formerly founded here in honour 
of the Virgin Saint Werburg, and by the ad- 
vice of Anſelm, whom he had invited out of 
Normandy, granted the fame to the Monks. 
Now, the Town is famous for the tomb of 
Henry the fourth, Emperor of Germany, who 
having abdicated his Empire, is ſaid to have 
become an Hermit here; and alſo for N be- 
ing an Epiſcopal See. This See, immediately 
after the Conqueſt, was tranſlated from Licb- 
Feld hither, by Peter Biſhop of Lichfield. [And 
this is the reaſon, why the Biſhops of Lichſield 
are ſometimes called by our Hiſtorians, Biſhops 
of Cheſter; and why this Peter who tranſlated 
it hither, is by the Saxon Annals called Epiſco- 
pus Licifelden/is fue Ceſtrenſis, i. e. Biſhop of 
Lichfield or Cheſter.] Afterwards, it was tran- 
ſlated to Coventry, and from thence to the an- 
cient See again: ſo that Cheſter continued 
+ 80 ſaid without this dignity, till the + laſt age, when 
ann, 1607, King Henry the eighth diſplaced the Monks, 


and inſtituted Prebends, and raiſed it again to 


| Biſbop 


all times: firſt, it was demoliſhed by Egfrid 


CORNAT IE 


Lion; and whether it is more natural to de- 
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a Biſhop's See, to- contain within its juriſdic- 
tion, this County, Lancaſhire, Richmond, Sc. Stat. 23 H. 8. 
and to be itfelf contained within the Province c. 31. 
of 2 "A gh | 
ut now let us come to points of higher An- 
tiquity. When the Cathedral here was built, 
the Is, who were then Normans, | fortified 
the Town with a wall and caſtle. For as the 
held of the King that which belonged to bis 
_"_ (theſe are the very words of Domeſ- 
| day- made by William the Conqueror,) 
fo the Earls, with their men, beld of the King, 
wholly, all the reft of the City. It paid gelt for fifty 
bides, and there were four hundred thirty one houſes 
geldable, and ſeven Mint-maſters. When the King 
| came in perſon hither, every Carrucat paid him 
two bundred Heſtha's, one Cuna of Ale, and one 
Ruſca of Batter; And in the ſame place; For 
the repairing of the city-wall and bridge, the Pro- 
voſt gave warning by Edict, that out of every bide 
of the County one man ſhould come; and whoſe- 
ever ſent not bis man, he was emerced forty ſbil- 
lings to the King and Earl. If I ſhould partieu- 
larly relate the ſkirmiſhes here between the 
Welſh and Engliſh in the beginning of the Nor- 
man times, the many inroads and excurſions, 
| the frequent firings of the ſuburbs of Hanbridęe 
beyond the bridge (on which account the Welſh 
| call *it Treboeth, that is, the burnt Town;) and 
ſhould tell you of the long wall made there of 
Welſh mens ſkulls; I ſhould ſeem to forget 
myfelf, and run too far into the buſineſs of an 
Hiſtorian. From that time, the Toyn of Che- 
ſter hath very much flouriſhed ; and King Henry 
the ſeventh inco d it into a diſtin& 
Nor is there now any thing wanting 


County. 
to — it a flouriſhing City; except it be, 


that the Sea is not ſo favourable, as it has 
been, to ſome few Mills that were formerly ſi- 
tuated the river Dee; from which it has 
gradually withdrawn, and the Town has loſt 
the advantage of an Harbour, which it enjoyed 
heretofore. Its ſituation, in Longitude, is 
twenty degrees and twenty three minutes; in 
Latitude, fifty three degrees, and eleven mi- 
nutes. Whoever deſires to know more of this 
City, may read a paſſage taken out of Lucian 
the Monk, who lived almoſt * ſix hundred years * Five, C. 
ago. Firſt, it is to be conſidered, that the City of 
| Cheſter is a place very pleaſantly filuated ; and, be- 
ing in the weſt parts of Britain, ſtood very conveni- 
ent to receive the Roman Legions that were tranſported 
bither : and befides, it was proper for watching the 
frontiers of the Empire, and was a perfect key to 
Ireland. For being oppoſite to the north parts of 
Ireland, it opened a paſſage thither for Ships and Sca- 
men, who were continually in motion to and again, 
either in the way of merchandiſe, or upon other bu- 
fineſs. And if you turn to the Eaſt, it gives you 4 
proſpect, not only towards Rome and the Empire, but 
the whole earth: a ſpeftacle expoſed to the eye of 
all the world : ſo that from bence may be diſcerned 
the great actions of the world, and the firſt ſprings 
and conſequences of them, the perſons by whom, the 
places where, and the times when, they were tranſacted. 
We may alſo know what has been done well, and learn 
to avoid the ill. The City bas four gates anſwering 
the four winds ;, on the eaſt-/ide, it has a proſpet? 
towards India, on the weſt towards Ireland, and on 
the north towards the greater Norway ; and laſtly, 
on the ſouth, to that little corner wherein God's ven- 
| geance has confined the Britains, for their civil wars 
and diſſenſions, which heretofore changed the name 
of Britain into England: and how they live to 
this day, ibeir neighbours know to their ſorrow. 
Moreover, God has bleſt and enriched Cheſte 4 
| 8 | i. 
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I , 


Wirall. 


Shotwick. 


Hooton. 


who was Earl of Cheſter, confer'd the Bally- 


Poole. 


Stanlaw. 
Law, what. 


1173. 
Il-bre. 


T Are, C. 


. The Eſtate 
is now come 
to the Arderns. 


Ed ſt ur/- 
hall. of 


* wt] .*- 
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Foreſters whereof, by inheritance, + were the 


an eminent Family, now extinct, and a whole 
Hundred, in theſe parts, ſeems to have had the 
name from thence.) ] About a mile or two 


Vol. I, 


with a river, pleaſant and well-ftor*d with fiſh, run- 
ning by the city walls and on the ſouth-fide with a 
harbour ſor Ships coming from Gaſcoign, Spain, Ire- 
land, and Germany; who by Cbriſt's aſſiſtance, and 
by the labeur and conduct of the Mariners, repair 
hither, and ſupply them with all forts of Commodi- 
tics. So that, being comforted by the favour of 
God in all things, we drink wine very plentifully; 
fer thoſe countries have abundance of Vineyards. 
Moreover, the main Sea ceaſes not to viſit us every 
day with a tide; which, according as the broad 
ſhelves of ſand are open and ſhut by tides and ebbs, is 
wont more or leſs to do good or harm, to change, or 
fend one thing or another, and, by reciprocal ebbs and 
flows, either to bring in or carry out. 

From the City, to the northweſt, there runs 
out into the Sea, a large Cherſoneſe or Penin- 
ſula, incloſed on one ſide with the æſtuary Dee, 
and on the other with the river Merſey. [ The 
Saxon Annals call it pinbeale, Matthew Weſt- 
minſter Mirbale,] we Wirall, and the Welſh 


(becauſe it is a corner) Kill-gury: all, hereto- | 


fore, a deſolate foreſt and not inhabited (as the 
natives ſay ;) but King Edward the third diſ- 
foreſted it. Now, it is well furniſh'd with 
Towns, which are more favour'd by the Sea 
than by the Soil; for the land affords them 
very little Corn, but the water great plenty of 
Fiſh, [The laſt mentioned Hiſtorian con- 
founds this with Cheſter, making them one 
place. Which error proceeded from the miſ- 
underſtanding of that paſſage in the Saxon 
Chronicle, his zedydon on anne perrne ceartye on 
Pinheatum. p10 ir Legaceapene zebsren, i, e. They 
abode in a ciriain weſtern City in irbeale, 
which is called Legaceaſter. The Jatter part of 
the ſentence, he imagin'd, had reference to Wir- 
heale, whereas it is plainly a further explication 
of the Weſtern City.) In the entry into Wirral, 
on the ſouth ſide, by the eſtuary, ſtands Shot 
wick, a caſtle of the Kings: on the north, 
ſtands Hooton, a Manour which in Richard 
the ſecond's time fell to the Stanleys, who de- 
rive their pedigree from one Alan Sylveſtris, 
upon whom Ranulph, the firſt of that name 


wick of the Foreſt of Wiral by the delivery of a 
horn. Hard by this, ſtands Poole, from whence 
the Lords of that place (who have liv'd very 
honourably, and in a flouriſhing condition, a 
long time) took their name. Near this, is Stan- 
law, that is, as the Monks there have explain'd 
it, a tony bill; where Fohn Lacy, Conſtable of 
Cheſter, built a little Monaſtery, which, by rea- 
ſon of inundations, they were forced afterwards 
to remove to /haly in the County of Lancaſter. 
At the furtheſt end of this Cherſoneſe, there 
lies a little barren dry ſandy iſland, called I. re, 
which had formerly a ſmall Cell of Monks. 
More inward, eaſt of this Cherſoneſe, lies the 
famous foreſt, called the Foreſt of Delamere; the 


Dawns of Utkinton, of an honourable family, 
deſcended from Ranulph of Kingleigh, to whom 
Ranulph the firſt Earl of Cheſter gave the in- 
heritance of that office of Foreſter, [and the E- 
ſtate of which family is now come by marriage to 
the Crews *.] In this Foreſt, Ædelfleda the famous 
Mercian Lady, built a little City called eaer-bupx, 
that is, a happy Town, which has now loſt both 
its name and being; for at preſent it is only a 
heap of rubbiſh, which they call be Chamber h 
the Foreſt, | Ediſbury-hall, which gave name to 
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| Malbank, or Nantwich; which ſai 


wo th 


from it, are alſo to be ſeen the ruins of Nuno Finborrow. 


row, another Town built by the ſame Lady. 
Through the upper part of this F —4 lies 

the courſe of the river Vever, which iſſues out of 

a lake in the ſouth-ſide of the County, at a place | 

called Ridley, neg) the ſeat of the famous Ridley: 

and ancient family of the Egertons, deſcended 


from the Barons of Malpas (as I have already 


obſerved;) not far from Bunbury, where they 
built a College; and from Bee/fon-caftle, a place Beeſton. 
well guarded, by walls of a great Saad, dy 

the great number of its towers, and by a moun- 

tain with a very ſteep aſcent. This Caſtle was 

built by Ranulph the laſt Earl of Cheſter of 

os name z concerning which, Leland writes 

us, . 


Aſyrio rediens victor Ranulpbus ab orbe, 
Hoc poſuit Caſtrum, terrorem gentibus olim 
Vicinis, patrieque ſuæ memorabile vallum. 
Nunc licet indignas patiatur fratta rui- 
nas | 
Tempus erit quando rurſus caput exeret - 

altum, | 
Vatibus antiquis ji fas mibi credere vati. 


Ranulph, returning from the Syrian +5 


| 
and, | 

This Caſtle rais'd; his Country to de- 
fend, ny N 
The borderers to fright and to com- 
; mand. | J 
Though ruin'd now the ſtately Fabrick J' 
lies, | | Ol 
Tet with new Glories it again ſhall þ 

riſe | | | 

If I a Prophet may believe old Pro- 

| Phecies. | J 


Hence, the Fever continues its courſe ſouth 
ward, not far from Woodbay, where the famous woedhay: 
and Knightly family of the Wilburhams liv'd long n 
in great repute; alſo, by Bulkeley and Cholmond- gulkeley. 
ley, which gave names to two famous and Cholmond- 


Knightly families; and laftly, not far, on one U- 


hand from Baddeley, formerly the ſeat of the Baddeley. 
ancient family of the Praeries ; and on the other 
hand, from Cumbermer, where William Malbe- 
deng founded a little Religious houſe. [Of 
which fore-mentioned Families ; the Cholmond- 
leys, or Cholmleys, were advanced to the dignity 
of Barons of this Realm, in the twenty-firſt year 
of King Charles the firſt, in the perſon of Sir 
Robert Chomley Viſcount Cholmley of Kellis in 
Ireland, and created Lord Cholmley of Wiche 
Title was 
confer'd _ Hugh, his nephew's ſon, in the 
firſt year of William and Mary; who alſo in the 
fifth year of Queen Anne, was advanced to the 
higher Honours of Viſcount Malpas and Earl 
of Cholmley.] | | | 
Where the river touches the ſouth part of 
this County, it paſſes through heaths and low 
places, in which (as in other parts of the 
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ſuppoſe to have lain there ever ſince the Deluge. ground. 
Afterwards, as it paſſes through fruitful fields, 
it receives a little river from the eaſt, upon 
which is ſituated Wibbenbury, ſo call'd from 
Wibba King of the Mercians. Next to that, 
is Hatherton, formerly the ſeat of the Orbies, 
after that of the Corbets, and 
Thomas Smith, ſon of Sir Laurence Smith Knight: 
then, Dodington, the eſtate of the Delvefies : Ba- 

therton, of the Griphins: and Shavington of the 

Modenoths (who by their name ſeem to have 


ſprung 
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County) they often dig-up trees, which they Trees under 


+ afterwards of |, At preſent, 


* 
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Salt-wiches, 


Nantwich. 


+ Ann. 1607. 
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ſprung from the * Saxons ;) befides the ſeats of 
other honourable families, which are very nume- 
rous in this County. From hence, the river Me- 
on by Nantwich, at ſome diſtance from 
Midlewich,. to Norwich. Theſe are the noble 
Salt-wiches, al five or fix miles diſtant one 


| from another, where they draw brine or ſalt- 

water out of pits, and do not, according to the 

method of the old Gauls and Germans, pour 
3 


it- upon by wood; but boil 'it upon the 
fire, to make it into Salt. Nor do I at all 
queſtion, but theſe were known to the Romans, 
and that their Impoſt for ſalt was laid on them. 
For there was a noble Way from Midlewich to 
Nerthwich, which has been rais'd ſo high with 
gravel, that one may eaſily diſcern it to be Ro- 
man z eſpecially, if he conſiders, that gravel is 
ſcarce in this County, and that private men are 
even. forced to rob the road of it for their own 
uſes. Matthew Paris ſays, theſe Salt-pits were 
ſtopp'd up by Henry the third, when he waſt- 
ed this County; that the Welſh, who were 
then in rebellion, might have no ſupplies from 
them. But, _—_ the next return of peace, 
n | 


they were again ; 
Nantwich, the firſt of them that is viſited by 
Fer eſt and beſt - built town 


the Wever, is the 
of the County, call the Welſh Hellath Wen, 


that is, Whbite-ſalt-wich, becauſe the whiteſt falt 
is made here; and by the Latins, Vicus Malba- 
mus, 


probably from William call'd Malbedeng 
and Malbanc, who had it given him upon the 
Norman Conqueſt. 
(they call it 
foot from the river. From this Brine-pit they 
convey ſalt-water by wooden troughs into the 
houſes adjoining, where there ſtand ready little 
barrels fix d in the ground, which they fill with 
that water; and at the notice of a bell, they pre- 
ſently make a fire under their leads, whereof they 
have ſix in every houſe (a) for boiling the water. 
Theſe are attended by certain women called Wal- 


lers, who with little wooden rakes draw the ſalt 


Of the ma- 

ne thin 
here. ſee 
Ray's Nor- 


thern ewords 
Pi Front 
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liv'd, C. 
Calveley. 


out of the bottom of them, and put-it in baſkets; 


out of which the liquor runs, but the ſalt remains, 


and ſettles j. There is but one Church in this 
but it is a neat fabrick, belonging hereto- 


town, 
fore (as I have heard) to the Monaſtery of Cum- 
 bermer. Hence the Wever runs in a very oblique 


courſe, — is 3 a * river which riſes 
in the caſt, es by Crew, where now 
lives + a ir of that name. At ſome 
further diſtance from the weſt-ſide of it, ftands 


Calveley, which has given both feat and name to 
har Wld family the Calveleys; of whom, in Ri- 


chard the ſecond's time, was Sir Hugh de Calve- 


ley, who in France had the reputation of ſo valiant 
a ſoldier, that nothing was held impregnable to 


his courage and conduct. Hence the river goes on 


Minſhul. 


Vale Royal. 


Northwich. 


by Minſbu! [heretofore] the ſeat of the Minſbuli, 
ws now come by marriage to the Cholmleys of 

ale Royal :] And by Vale Royal, an Abbey 
founded in a pleaſant valley by King Edward the 
firſt, where now the famous family of the Hol- 
crofts. dwell ; then, by Northwich, in Britiſh 


Hellath-Du, i. e. the Black Sall-pit ; where is a} 


deep and plentiful ' Brine-pit, with ſtairs about it, 
by which, when they have drawn the water in 
their leather-buckets, they afcend half naked to 


the troughs, and fill them; from whence it is 
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convey'd to the Wicb- bouſes, near which ſtand 
many great piles of wood. Here, the Wever 
receives the Dan, which we will now follow; 
[having firſt obſerved, that, in the year 1670, 
there was diſcover'd in this County a Rock of 


—— 


natural Salt, from which iſſued a vigorous ſnarp 
Brine, beyond any of the ſprings made uſe of in 
the ſalt- works.] | 

This Dan, or Davan, ſprings from the moun- 
tains which ſeparate this County from Stafford- 


Lire on the eaſt-ſide ; and runs, without any in- 
creaſe, to Condate, a town mentioned in Antoni- Condate. 
9 [Of this Congleton. 


nus, and now corruptly nam'd 
opinion, are alſo Mr. Burton, Mr. Talbot, and 
others. Wherever it was, it ſeems probable enough 


date in Gaul, famous for the death of St. Martin. 7 
For Cæſar expreſsly tells us, that even in his 
time they tranſlated themſelves out of that part of 


their reſpective cities after the names of thoſe, 
wherein they had been born and bred. Whether 
any Remains of Roman Antiquities that have 
been diſcover'd at Congleton, induced our Anti- 
uaries to fix it there, is uncertain, ſince they are 
lent in that matter: but || it is certain, that the | 
Military way, the courſe of the Itinerary, and the 
diſtance from Mancunium on one fide and Deva on 
the other, do all determine it to theſe parts z and 


near Percebridge in the Biſhoprick of Durham (a 
draught of which ſhall be given in its proper 
place ;) yet that is ſo wholly out of the way, that 
there can be no ground to remove this Station 
thither.] 

The middle of this Town is water'd by the 


+ There is but one Salt-pit | little brook Howty, the eaſt- ſide by the Daning- 
Brine-pit ) diſtant about fourteen | Schow, and the north by the Dan. Altho', in con- 
ſideration of its greatneſs, - 


pulouſneſs, and 
commerce, it has deſerv'd a Mayor and fix Al- 
dermen to govern it, yet it has only one Chapel 
in it, and that entirely of wood, unleſs it be the 
quire and a little tower. The Mother-Church to 
which it belongs, is Aſtbury, about two miles off, 
which is indeed a curious fabrick; and tho' the 
Church be very high, yet is the weſt porch equal 
to it; and there is alſo a ſpire- ſteeple. In the 
Church-yard are two grave-ſtones, having the 
portraiture of Knights upon them, and in ſhields 
iwo bars. Being without their colours, it is 
not eaſy to determine whether they belong'd to 
the Breretons, the Manwarings, or the Venables, 
which are the beſt families hereabouts, and bear 
ſuch bars in their arms, but with different co- 
lours. 


monly Danport, which gives name to the fa- 


(as Mr.* Burton has hinted) that it came from Con- * Comment 


pon the 


Itinerar. 


124. 
F De Bell. 
Gaul into Britain; and that being ſettled, they call'd Gall. I. 5. 


Gale, p. 59, 


altho* a“ Roman Altar, of the Inſcription whereof * Penes R. 
Condati is the firſt word, was dug-up at Conscliffe I 


horeſby. 


Next, the Dan comes to Davenport, com- Davenport. 


mous family of the Davenports: and Holmes- Holmes- 


in the memory 
built by J. Needham. Not far from this, ſtands 


Chapel, well known to travellers ; where, with- Chapel. 
of F the laſt age, a bridge was f This, C. 


Rudbeath, formerly an Aſylum or Sanctuary to Rudheath. 


thoſe of this Country, and others, who had 
broken the laws; where they were protected 
a year and a day. 
ton, the ancient feat of an ancient family, the 
Venables, who from the time of the Conqueſt 
* flouriſh'd here, and + were commonly call'd 


ly, was Anne, ſole heir to Peter Venables ; who 
being marry'd to Montague, the preſent Earl of 
Abingdon, dy'd without iſſue.] Below this 
place, to the ſouth, the river Dan is joyn'd 
by the Croc, a brook riſing out of the lake 


has given name to the famous, ancient, nu- 
merous, and knightly family of the Breretons, 
ſo Sir Hiliam Brereton added much to its 


Next, it runs by Kinder- Kinderton. 


N 1 185 
Barons of Kinderton ; the laſt of which fami- + Are, C. 


bagmere, which runs by Brereton. As this town Brereton. 


Hath 


Glory by. a very ſtately building which he added. C. 


rais'd. 


vl 1 1 


— 


* 


(a) From Laaaz the Pans were afterwards turn'd into Iren; and but two in each Houſe, 


— — — 


* 
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rais d. Here is one thing exceeding ſtrange, but 
atteſted, in my hearing, by many perſons, an 
was commonly believed. Before any heir of this 
family dies, there are ſeen in a lake adjoyning, 
the bodies of trees ſwimming upon the water for 
ſeveral days together; not much different from 
what Leonardus Vairus relates, upon the authority 
of Cardinal Granvellan, That near the Abbey of 
St. Maurice in Burgundy, there is a fiſn- pond, in- 
to which a number of fiſhes are put, equal to the 
number of the Monks of that place. And if any 
one of them happen to be ſick, there is a fiſh ſeen 
floating upon the water ſick too; and in caſe the 
fit of "Felcnef prove fatal to the Monk, the fiſh 


d | the weſt in a ſtrait line, 


. 


r 


which running on to 
receives from the eaſt, 
Pever. This gives name to the town 'Pever, 
which it paſſes z and which is the ſeat of that an- 
| cient and noble family, the Meinilwarrens, com- 
monly Manewarings, one of whom call'd Ralph, 
marry'd the daughter of Hugh Kevelioc Earl of 

Cheſter, as appears by an old Charter which was Now is, C. 
in the hands of the heir of this family. The courſe b 

of the Wever is, next, by Winnington, which Þ gave Winnington, 
ſeat and name to the famous and ancient family of TE * 
the M inningtons: and then, at ſome little diſtance 
from Merbury, which derives that name from a Merbury. 
pool under it, and gives the ſame to the famous 


„ | I OY 


unites itſelf with the Wever, 


Pever. 


foretclls it by its own death ſome days before. As 
to theſe things, I have nothing to ſay to them; 
for I pretend not to ſuch myſterious knowledge : 
but if they are true, they muſt be done either by 
the Holy Angels, whom God has appointed Guar- 
dians and Keepers of us, or elſe by theart of De- 
vils, whom God permits now and then to exert 
their Powers in this lower world. For both of 
them are intelligent Beings, and will not produce 
ſuch preternatural things, but upon deſign, and to 
attain ſome end or other : thoſe ever purſuing the 
good and ſafety of mankint ; theſe ever attempt- 
ing to ruin, vex, or delude us (a). But this is fo- 
reign to my purpoſe. | 

A little her Croke is got beyond Brereton, it 
comes to Middlewich, ſituated near the union of 
Croke and Dan; where are two fountains of ſalt- 
water ( ſeparated from one another by a little brook) 
which they call Sheaths. * The one is not open- 
ed, but at ſet-times ; to prevent the ſtealing away 
the water, which is of a more peculiar virtue and 
excellence than the other. Whence the Dan runs 
by Boſtock, formerly Boteſtock, the ancient ſeat of 
the noble and knightly family of the Boſtocks, 
which, by the marriage with Anne the only daugh- 
ter of Ralph, ſon and heir of Sir Adam de Bo- 
flock Knight, paſs'd, together with a vaſt eſtate, 
to John Savage. Out of this ancient houſe of the 
Boſtocks, as out of a fruitful ſtock, ſprung a nu- 
merous race of the ſame name, which ſpread 
themſelves in Chefhire, Shropſhire, Berkſhire, 


| tamily of the Merburies. From hence, the river 

runs near Dutton, [heretofore] the eſtate, of that Dutton. 
worthy family the Duttons, deſcended from one 
Hudardus, who was related to the Earls of Cheſter. 
This family, by an old cuſtom, hath a particular 
authority over all Pipers, Fidlers, and Harpers of 
this County, ever ſince one R. Dutton, an active 
young Gentleman of a great ſpirit, with a rabble of 
ſuch ſort of men, reſcu'd Ranulph the laſt Earl of 
Cheſter, when he was beſet by the Welſh, and was 
in danger of being beſieg'd by them. Nor muſt I 
forget to take notice of Nether-Whitley in theſe Nether- 
parts, out of which came the Tuſchetts or Towchetts, ewes 47 
who are Barons Audley of Healye. Now, the We- 
ver flowing between Frodeſham, a caſtle of ancient F ae 
note, and Clifton, at preſent call'd Rock-Savage, a Rock- Sa- 
new houſe of the Savages, who by marriage came 8 
to 4 great eſtate here; [and, in the reign of King ann. 
Charles the firſt, were advanced to the honour of 
Earls Rivers; | it runs at laſt into the zſtuary of the 
Merſey. This is ſo call'd from the river Merſey ; 
which, running between this County and Lanca- 
ſhire, empties it ſelf here; after it has firſt paſs'd- 

by ſome inconſiderable towns, and among the reſt 
by Stockport, which formerly had its Baron; and Stockport. 
has receiy*d the river Bollin, which flows out of 

the large foreſt of Maclegſeld. Upon that river, Maclesfield; 
ſtands the town of Maclesfield, from whence the | 
foreſt has its name; and where a College was 

founded by T. Savage, firſt Biſhop of London, 

and then Archbiſhop of York; in which ſeveral 


Chronicon 
Walliz. 


| 


ſaid, 
1607. 


and other places. Beneath Northwich, the Dan 


| of that noble family, the Savages, are bury'd (5). 
EET | [This 


a) No ſuch obſervation has been made within memory, nor is the thing now commonly believed. 
5) Here alſo, (in a Chapel or Oratory on the South-ſide of the Parochial Chapel, belonging to the Leighs of 


Lyme) in a braſs Plate, is the following account of two worthy perſons of that family. 


Here heth the x 


That for king Richard the death did dye 
etrayed for righteouſneſs 

And the bones of Sir Peers his ſore 

That with King Henry the fifth did wonne 


In Paris, 


This Perkin ſerv'd King E dward the third, and the Black Prince his fon in all their wars in France, 
and was at the Battel of Creſſie, and had Lyme given him for that ſervice. And after their deaths ſerved 


King Richard the ſecond, and le 
Chefter by 
was ſlain at the battel of Agen-court. 


In their memory Sir Peter Legh of Lyme Knight 
ten upon a ſtone in this Chapel, did 7425 this place 


On the ſame ſide of the ſame Parochial Chapel, in an Oratory belonging to the Earl Rivers, is this Copy of a 


Pardon grav'd in a braſs Plate, 


The pardon for ſaying of v pater naſters and v aves and a Cred. is xxvi thouſand yeres and xxvi 


dayes of pardon, 


eft him not in his troubles, but was taken with him, and beheaded. at 


King Henry the fourth, And the ſaid Sir Peers his ſonne, ſerved King Henry the fifth, and 


of Perkin A Legh 


deſcended from them, finding the ſaid old verſes writ- 
I FO re ew 


Another 


CORN 
This town of Macclesfield hath given the title of 
arl to the family of Gerrards, the firſt whereef 


| inveſted with that Honour, was Charles, created 
Earl of this place, 31 Car 2; who was alſo ſuc- 


See Oxford- 


Thetwail. 


- 


| Runickhorne, 


Ethelfleda, or 


ceeded by his ſon and heir ; by whoſe death, it was 
extinct; and his Majeſty King George hath 
conferred the honour of Baron of Macclesfield 
bn Sir -Tbomas Parker (firſt, Lord Chief Juſtice 
of the King's-Bench, and now Lord High Chan 

cellor of Great Britain,) in conſideration of his diſ- 
tinguiſhed Abilities, and his important Services to 
the Crown.} Upon the ſame river ſtands Dunham, 
which from Hamon de Maſcy, by the Fittons and Ve- 
aables, came by inheritance to the famous family of 
Booth. [Of which, was Sir George Booth, noted for 
his Loyalty to King Charles the firſt, and, in conſi- 
deration 3 advanced to the dignity of a 
Baron of this Realm by the title of Lord De- 
lamere of Dunbam-Maſſey; whoſe deſcendants 
have been ſince raiſed to the more honourable 
title of Earls of Warington. } 
From hence the N 
before it is much paſt Knotsford, i. e. Canutus's 
ford, of which there ate two, the Upper and the 
Lower; and then to Lee, from whence is a family 
of the ſame name, famous not only for its no- 


ble race, but for the number of its branches. 


As for Thelwall, it is now an obſcure little 


village, tho* formerly a large city, founded by 


King Edward the elder, and ſo called, as Flori- 
 legus witneſſes, from the trunks of trees fixed 
in the ground, which encloſed it, inſtead of 


a wall. For the Saxons expreſs the trunk of a 


tree by the word Dell, and the Latin Murus by 
wall, At the very mouth of this river, ſtands 
Ranck-horne, [called in the Saxon Annals Runco- 
pan, by Huntingdon Rumcoven, and by others 
Runcoven and Runcofan ; | built in very 
ſame age by Ethelfleda, and now likewiſe re- 
duced to a few cotta Since I have fo often 


per to note, that ſhe was ſiſter to King Ed- 
Prince of the Mercians; and that, after her huſ- 
band's death, ſhe governed eight years in very 
troubleſome times, to her immortal Praiſe. In 
1 of Huntingdon, there is this encomium of 


O Elfleda potens, à terror virgo virorum, 
Vittrix nature, nomine digna viri. 

Te, quo ſplendidior eres, natura puellam, 
Te probitas fecit nomen habere viri. 

Te mutare decet, ſed ſolam, nomina ſexus, 

Tu Regina potens, Rexque tropbæa parans. 

Jam nec Cæſarei tantum meruere triumphi, 
Ceſare ſplendidior virgo virago, vale. 


Victorious Elfled, ever famous maid, / 
Whom weaker men, and nature's ſelf obey'd. 
Nature your fofter limbs for eaſe deſign'd, 
But Heav'n inſpir'd you with a manly mind. 
You only, Madam, lateſt times ſhall ſing 

A glorious Queen and a triumphant King. 


goes on to Thelwall , 


mentioned this Edelſleda, it will not be impro- | 
ward the elder, and wife to Ethelred a petty 


- 
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Fare wel brave Soul! let Cæ jar now look down, 
And yield thy triumphs greater than his o]. 


Below Rundkborne; and more within the County, 


ſtands the town of Haulton, where is a caſtle Haulton. 


which Hugh Lupus Earl of Cheſter gave to 
Nigellus, a certain Norman, upon condition 
that he ſhould be Conſtable of Cheſter; b 
whoſe poſterity it came afterwards to the houſe 
of Lancaſter. Nor muſt I -omit, that William, 


ſon of this Nigell,, founded a Monaſtery at 


Norton not far from hence; a town * here- ® Now, C. 


fore belonging to the Brokes, an antient family. 
Whether 1 ſhould place the Cangi here, who 
are a people of the old Britains, is what, after 
much enquiry and conſideration, I cannot yer 


determine T. Antiquity has ſo far buried all + Vide So. 
memorials of them, that there remain not the merſetſhire, 


leaſt footſteps, whereby to trace them. So that 
tho' Juſtus Lipfius, that great Maſter of polite 
learning, takes me for a competent. Judge in 
this matter, I muſt ingenuouſly profeſs my ig- 
norance, and that I would rather recommend 
this taſk to any one elſe, than take it to my- 
ſelf. However, if the Ceangi and Cangi may be 
allowed to be the ſame (and I do not know 
why. they may not ;) then it is probable enough, 
that they lived in || this County. For while I 
was reviewing this work, I heard from ſome 
credible perſons, that there have been twenty 
pieces o 
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12 is af- 
ed by 

Mr. Dadarell, 
in Comment. 


Lead dug up on this ſhore, of a on Jul. Vita. 


ſquare oblong form, and thus inſcribed in the #. 


hollow of the upper part. 


IMP. DOMET. AVG. GER. DE 
CEANG. 


—— — * 


But in others; 


IMP. VESP. VIL T. IMP. v. 
COSS. 


Which ſeems to have been a monument raiſed 
on account of ſome victory over the Cangi. 
And this opinion is confirmed by the ſituation 
upon the Iriſh ſea: for Tacitus in the twelfth 


An, Chr. 78. 


Book of his Annals, writes, That, in Nero's An. Chr. 52. 


time, Oftorius led an Army againſt the Cangi, 

which the fields were . — the ſpoil os 
where carried F; the enemy not daring to engage, 
but only at an advantage to attack our rear, and 
even then they ſuffered for their attempt. 
now advanced almoſt as far as that Sea towards 
Ireland, when a mutiny among the Brigantes, 
| brought back the General again. But from the 
former Inſcription, it ſhould ſeem that they 
were not ſubdued before Domitian's time; and 
conſequently, by a Chronological compuration, 


Soldier, was Propretor here. Moreover, Ptole- 
my places the Promontorium Kaſvw, on this 
coaſt. Neither dare I look in any other part 
beſide this Country, for the garriſon of the 


| Conganii, where towards the decline 
| | Roman 


n 
— 


— 


Another braſs Plate in the ſame Chapel has this ancient Inſcription : 


— 22 


T hey were 


it muſt be when Julius Agricola, that excellent 


Orate pro animabus Rogeri Legh & Elizabeth uxoris ſue : qui guidem Rogerus obiit liii. die Novembris, 
Anno Domini . v. c. vi. Elizabeth verò obiit vo die Octobris, Anno Domini cccclxxxix. quorum anima- 


zus propitietur Deus. 
: I, E. . 


Pray for the Souls of Roger Legh and EEzabeth his wife: which Roger died the 4th day of November, 


in the year of our Lord M. v. c. vi. and Elizabeth, on the 
— may God be propitious. 


ix, to whoſe Souls 
| 3 


/ 


5th day of October, in the year of our Lord 


681 
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Roman Empire, a Band of Vigiles with their 
yam, yr under the Dux Britannie, kept watch 
an 


CEE, nn 
ſirnam'd de Gernoniis, the fourth Earl of Cheſter, 


ad ward. But I leave every man to his own | a ſtout Soldier, who at the ſiege of Lin- 
judgment. 0 coln took King Stephen priſoner. His ſon 
Park of As for the Earls of Chefter ; to omit the Sa- | Hugh, ſirnam'd oc, Was the fiſth Earl; 


xons who held this Earldom barely as an Of- 
fice, and not as an Inheritance: William the 
Conqueror made Hugh, firnam'd Lupus, ſon to- 
the Viſcount. de Auranches in Normandy, the 
firſt hereditary Earl of Cheſter, and Count Pa- 
latine; giving unto bim and bis beirs this whole. 


4+ Cheſter County F to, hold as freely by bis ſword, as be di 


iven 4 Ro- 

er of ontgo- 
2 Ord. 
Vis. p. 509. 


Barons of 
| Cheſter. 


+ Nepors 
file. 


+ So ſaid, 


England by his crown ; (theſe are the very words 
of the Feoffment, as we have before obſerv' d.) 
Hereupon, the Earl preſently ſubſtituted theſe 
following Barons, Nigel! (now Niel) Baron of 
Haulton, whoſe poſterity took the name of Lacey 


(from the eſtate of the Laceys, which fell to 


them,) and were Earls of Lincoln : Robert. Ba- 
ron de Meont-hault, Seneſchal or Steward of the 
County of Cheſter ; the laſt of which WN. 
ing without iſſue, made Iſabel Queen of - 
land, and John de Eltham Earl of Cornwall, his 
heirs : William de Malbedenge Baron of Malbanc, 
whoſe + nephew's daughters transfer'd this in- 
heritance, by marriage, to the Yernons and Baſ- 
ſeis: Richard Vernon, Baron of Sipbrote, whoſe 
eſtate, for want of heirs-male, came by ſiſters 
to the Wilburbams, Staffords, and Littleburies : 
Robert Fifz-Hugh Baron of Malpas, who (as I 
have obſerv'd already) ſeems to have dy'd with- 
out iſſue: Hamon de Maſcy, whoſe eſtate deſcend- 
ed to the Fittons of Bolin : Gilbert Venables, Ba- 
ron of Kinderton, whoſe || poſterity remain'd and 
flouriſh'd, in a direct line ꝶ to this preſent age: 
N. Baron of Stockport, to whom the Warrens of 


who dy'd An. 1181, leaving his fon Ranulph, . 
ſirnam'd de Blundevill, the ſixth in that dignity, 
who built Chartley and Beefton-Caſtles, and found- 
ed the Abbey de-la-Cre/s, and dy d without iſſue, 
leaving four ſiſters, his heirs; Maud, wife of 
David Earl of Huntingdon ; Mabil, wife of Wil- 
liam de Albeney Earl of Arundel; Agnes, wife 
of William de Ferrars Earl of Derby; and laſt- 
ly, F Avis, wife of Robert de 
next Earl of this County, was 
Scotus, the ſon of Earl David by the eldeſt ſiſter 
Maud aforeſaid. He dying likewiſe without iſ- 
ſue, King Henry the third, charm'd with the 
ſight of ſo fair an Inheritance, annex'd it to the 
Crown, and allow'd the ſiſters of John other Re- 
venues for their Fortunes; not being willing (as 
the King himſelf worded it) that ſuch-a vaſt 
eſtate ſhould be parcel'd among Diſtaffs. The 


Kings themſelves, when this County devolv'd to J. Tilius. 


the Crown, maintain'd their ancient Palatine 
Prerogatives, and held their Courts (as the Kin 

of France did in the County of Cbampain) that 
the honour of the Palatinate might not be ex- 
tinguiſh'd by difuſe. An Honour, which after- 
wards was confer'd upon the eldeſt ſons of the 
Kings of England; and firſt granted to Edward 
ſon of Henry the third, who being taken priſoner 


by the Barons, parted with it as a ranſom for his 


Liberty to Simon de Montfort Earl of Leice- 
ſter; but Simon being cut off ſoon after, it 
uickly return'd to the Crown, and Edward 


cy, The + Heul. 
obn, ſirnam' d 


Poynton (deſcended from the noble family of the 

Earls of Warren and Surrey) ſucceeded in right 

of marriage. And theſe are all the Barons I can 

hitherto find, belonging to the Earls of Cheſter. 

 Whe (as it is ſet down in an old book) bad their 
free Courts for all Pleas and Suits, except thoſe be- 

See before. loxging to the Earl's ſword. They were beſides ' 
to be the Earl's Counſel, to attend him, and to 
frequent his Court, for the honour and greater 
grandeur of it; and (as we find it in an old Parch- 
ment) they werg bound in times of war with the 
Welſh, to find for every Knight's fee one Horſe with 
Furniture, or two without Furniture, within, the 
Diviſions of Cheſhire , and that their Knights and 


ann. 1607. 


the ſecond. made his eldeſt ſon, Earl of Cbe- 

ter and Flint, and under theſe titles ſummon'd 

him, when a Child, to parliament. Afterwards, . 

Richard the ſecond by Act of Parliament rais'd ” 
this Earldom to a Principality, and annex'd to 

it the Caſtle of Leon, with the Territories of 

Bromfield and Yale, and likewiſe the Caſtle of 

Chirk, with ChirWard, and the Caſtle of O/- 
walds-ſtreet with the Hundred, and eleven towns 
appertaining to the ſaid Caſtle, and the Caſtles 

of Jabella and Delaley, and other large Poſſeſ- | 
ſions, which by the Outlawry of Richard Pte. 
Earl of Arundel, were then forfeited to the 

Crown. Richard himſelf was ſtiled Princeps 


5 — Freebolders ſhould have Corſiets and Haubergeons, | Ceftrie, Prince of Cheſter. But this title was 
gella. and defend their own Fees with their own Bodies. but of ſmall duration: no longer, than till 
— Cho- Hugh the firſt Earl of Cheſter, already ſpo- | Henry the fourth repeal'd the Laws of the ſaid 


ken of, was ſucceeded by his ſon Richard, who, 
together with William only ſon of Henry the, 
firſt, and others of the Nobility, was caſt away 
between England and Normandy Anno 1120. 


Parliament; for then it became a County Pala- 

tine again, and retains that Prerogative to this | 
day; which is adminiſter'd by a Chamberlain, a + Ann. 16o7. 
judge Special, to Barons of the Exchequer, three — as fol- 


He dying without iſſue, Ranulph de Meſchines | Serjeants at Law, a Sheriff, an Attorney, an E/- 8 
was the third in this dignity, being ſiſter's ſon cheator, &c. Chamber- 

8 This County has in it about 68 Pariſhes, 1 . 

| Baron, Seal- 


IJ E have now ſurvey'd the Country of the Cornavii, who, togetber with the Coritani, Dobuni, and keeper, 1 — 
| Catuellani, made one entire Kingdom in the Saxon Heptarchy, then call'd by them Mynena-que, and lif-Itnerane, 
Meanc-low, But render d by the Latins Mercia; from a Saxon word Oe ne, which ſignifies a linit; for Philazer. 
the other Kingdoms border*d upon it. This was by far the largeſt Kingdom of them all, begun by Crida 
the Saxon about the year 586, and enlarg'd on all fides by Penda; and a little after, under Peada, con- 
verted to Chriſtianity. But aſter a duration of two hundred and fifty years, it was, too late, ſubjected to 


the Dominion of the Weſt-Saxons, when it had for many years endured all the outrage and miſery that the 
Daniſh wars could inſlict upon it. | 


| Merry-tree. Near Stock- port, and in other places. 
| Mr. Lawſon could obſerve no other difference between 1 
this and the common Cherry-tree, but only in the ſi- | | | | 
eure ond ſmallneſs of the fruit. _ | | 
| 
| 


The more rare Plant yet obſeryd to grow in 
Cheſhire, 7s ; 


Ceraſus avium fructu minimo cordiformi 
Phyt. Brit. The leaſt wild Heart-Cherry- tree or 


Vor. I. 
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r ſeemt moſt adiviſeable, before wwe go to the other parts of England, to tate @ 
round into Cambria, or Wales, which is fill poſſeſs'd by the Poſterity of the old 
9 Britains : though I cannot look upon this as a Digreſſion, but a purſuing of the moſt 
natural courſe. For this traft is ſpread out along the ſides of the Cornavii, and 
103 
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ems to havt & right to be conſider d here, as in its proper place. Eſpecially, ſein 
87 15 Britiſh or Wah, be Inhabitants of theſe , be ſame — 22 Yarn 
es with us, and have been for a long time as it were engrafted into our Go- 
Wales. Wales therefort (which formerly comprebended all beyond the Severn, but bas 
Silures, now narrower bounds) was formerly inhabited by three People, the Silures, the Dimetæ, and the Ordo- 
Dimetz, vices. To theſe belong'd not only the twelve Counties of Wales, but alſo the two others lying beyond the 
* Severn, Herefordſhire and Monmouthſhire, now rec ton d among the Counties of England. To take them 
then as they lie: the Silures (as we gather from Ptolemy's deſcription of them) inhabited thoſe Countries 
which the Welſh call by one general name Deheubarth, i. e. Ihe Southern part; branched at Ibis day into 
the new names of Herefordſhire, Radnorſhire, Brecknockſhire, Monmouthſhire, and Glamorgan- 
ſhire; within which compaſs, there are ſtill ſome remains of the name Silures. As to tbe derivation of 
the word, I can think of none that will anfwer the nature of the Country; but as to the original of the 
Tacitus, People, Tacitus imagines them to have come from Iberia, upon account of their * ruddy complexion, their » (1,0; val. 
curPd. hair, and their ſituation ver- againſt Spain. But Florianus del Campo, a Spaniard, is very po- tu. 
| ſitive in that matter, and takes a great den of pains to find the Silures in Spain, and would obirude upon 
us I know not what ſtories about Soloria and Siloria among the Aſtures. However, the Territories of 
this People were very large (for it ſeems probable from Pliny and Tacitus, that they were poſſeſs'd of all 
Squth-Wales,) and the Inhabitants were bardy, ſtout, warlike, utterly averſe to ſervitude, of great 
boldneſs and reſolution (hat ſort of it which the Romans term Pervicacia, i. e. obſtinacy and ſtubborn- 
neſs,) not to be wrought upon either by threats or kinaneſſes : and their Poſterity have not degenerated, in 
any of theſe particulars, When the Romans, out of a defire to _— their Empire, made attempts upon 
them, they. (partly repeſing a confidence in the courage and valour of "g Caratacus, and partly incens'd 
by a ſaying of Claudius the Emperor, That they were to be as entirely extinguiſhed as the Sugambri 
had been) engaged the Romans in à very troubleſome and difficult war. For having intercepted the Auxi- 
liary Troops, and cut off the Legion under Marius Valens, and waſted the territories of their Allies, P. 
Oſtorius, Propretor in Britain, was quite worn-out with theſe croſſes, and ſo dy'd. Veranius too, who 
Tacit. Annal. govern'd Britain under Nero, was baſſied in bis enter prize againſt them. For where Tacitus ſays, Illum 
: modicis excurſibus Sylvas populatum eſſe, that be deftroy'd and. waſted the woods with flight excur- 
Hens; inſtead of Sylvas, with the Learned Lipſius only read Siluras, and all is right. Nor could an 
end be put to this war, before the reign of Veſpaſian. For then Julius Frontinus ſubdued them, and 
+ Legionario Kept them in quiet, T by garriſons of the Legions. A certain Countryman of ours has wreſted that Verſe 
milite, ef Juvenal upon Criſpinus, zo theſe Silures : = | 


- 


—— magni qui voce ſolebat 
Vendere municipes fractà de merce Siluros. 


Ne Es Who with bideous cry 
Baul d out his broken Sturgeon in the Streets. 


as if ſome of our Silures bad been taken priſoners, and expos'd to ſale at Rome. But depend upon it, be 
miſtook the ſenſe of the Poet. For any one that reads that paſſage with attention, will quickly perceive, 
that by Siluros be deſigns to expreſs a ſort of Fiſh, and not a People. 
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The Rive 
Munow. 


Bleſtium. 


Old Tow! 


Alterynni 
the ſcat of 
the Cecils 


+ In the. 
of Queen 
zabeth. 


Herald 
Ewias. 
The Fam 

Ewias. 


Their Ar. 


# Pronept 


= Frefordſhire, call'd by the Bri- 


the Eaſt with the Counties of 
Wercefter and Gloceſter ; on the 
South with AMonmoutbſpire ; on 
R the Weſt with Radnorſhire and 
recknockſhire ; and on the North with Shrop- 
ſhire. | Being as it were a Frontier in all the 
Wars between the Engliſh and Welſh, it has 
upon that account been very remarkable for its 
number of Forts and Caſtles (no fewer than 
twenty eight,) the greateſt part whereof have 
now little to ſhew, beſides the name.] A 
Country it is (beſides its pleaſantneſs) of an ex- 
cellent Soil throughout, both for feeding of 
Cattel, and * of Corn; and admirably 
well provided with all neceſſaries for life. In- 
ſomuch, that it may diſdain to come behind 
any County in England, in point of Fertility. 
[But its preſent peculiar eminence, is in Fruit 
of all ſorts, which give them an opportunity, 
particularly, of making ſuch vaſt quantities of 
Syder, as not only to ſerve their own families 
(for it is their common and ordinary Drink,) 
but alſo to furniſh London and other parts of 
England; their Red-ftreak (from a ſort of Apple 
of that name) being extreamly valu'd.] To 
theſe excellencies are to be added, its fine rivers, 
the Wye, the Lug, and the Munow, which after 
they have water*d the verdant flow'ry meadows, 
and fruitful corn-fields, at laſt meet together, and 
paſs in one chanel to the Severn Sea. [For the 
making two of theſe (namely Vye and Lug) Na- 
vigable, two Statutes have been paſſed in Parlia-* 
ment, ſince the Reſtoration of King Charles the 
ſecond. ] 

The Munow has its rife in Hatterell-hills, 
which ſhooting up aloft, like a Chair, are a ſort 
of Wall to this Shire on the South-weſt-ſide. 


Stat. 14 Car. 
2 n. 47. 
7 W. z. c. 14. 


The River 
Munow. 


Bleſtium. ward along the foot of the hills, to Bleſtium, a 


Town fo plac'd by Antoninus, that both for 
ſituation and diſtance, it can be no other than 
that which ſtands upon this river, and is by the 
Britains call'd Caſtle Hean, that is, the Old Caſtle, 
and by us The old Town. It is an inconſiderable 
Village, but nevertheleſs this new name makes 
much for its Antiquity, for in both tongues it 
ſignifies an Old Caſtle or Town. Next to this, 
lies Alteryunis, ſurrounded with water, and as 
it were a River-Iſland; the ſeat in former ages 
of the ancient and knightly family of the Sit- 
filters or Cecils; whence was deſcended my right 
honourable Patron, - highly accompliſh'd with 
all the- Ornaments of Virtue, Wiſdom, and No- 
bility, Sir William Cecil, Baron of Burghley, and 
F Lord High Treaſurer of England. 

From hence, the Munow turning Eaſtward, 
for a good way parts this County from Mon- 
mouthſhire, and is augmented by the river Dore, 
at a Caſtle call'd Map-Harald or Harald Ewias. 
This Ewias-Cajtle (to give you the words of 
King William the firſt's Book) was repair'd by 
lured of Marleberg. Afterwards, it belonged 
to one Harald a Nobleman, who, in a Sbicld 
Argent, bore a Feſs, Gules, between three Eſtoiles, 
Sable; from whom it began to be call'd Ha- 
" Proeftis. rold. Ewias: but Sibyll his * Great-grandaugh- 
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+ In the time 
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Hence, the river deſcending, firſt truggles South- 


| 


ter, and coheir, transfer'd it by marriage to the 


f | Lords Tregoz, from whom it came at length ta Lords Tre- 


the Lords of Grandiſon, who were originally of = _ Bs. 
Burgundy ; of whom elſewhere. © 
Now the Dore (falling down from the North, - 
Snotthill, a Caſtle, and ſometime the Barony Snotthill. 
of Robert Chandois, where there is a Quarry of 
excellent Marble) cuts its way through the mid- 
dle of the Valley, which the Britains, from the 
river, call Diffrin Dore; but the Engliſh, that 
they might ſeem to expreſs the force of that 
word, have call'd it The Gilden Vale. Which 
name it may be well be thought to deſerve, for 
its golden, rich, and pleaſant Fertility. For the 
hills that encompaſs it on both ſides, are cloath- 
ed with woods ; under the woods lie corn- fields 
on each hand; and under thoſe fields, lovely and 
fruitful meadows. In the middle, between them, 
glides a clear and cryſtal river, upon which, 
Robert Earl of Ewias erected a beautiful Monaſte- 
ry, wherein very many of the Nobility and Gentry 
of theſe parts were buried. i 
Part of this County, which bends towards 
the Eaſt from hence, now call'd Irchenfeld, in Irchenfeld. 
Domeſday Arcbenfeld, was (as Hiſtorians write) 
laid waſte with fire and ſword by the Danes, in 
the year 515 3 Camalac, a Britiſh Biſhop, being 
then carried away captive. Herein, ſtood Ki- 
pec a noted Caſtle, the ſeat of the noble family 
of the Kilpecs, who, as ſome report, were Cham- Kilpec. 
pions of the Kings of England, in the beginning 
of the Normans ; which I alſo readily believe. 
In the reign of Edward the firſt, Robert Walle- | 
rond liv'd here, whoſe * nephew Alan Plugenet * Neos. 
was honour'd with the title of a Baron. In this 
Archenfeld likewiſe, as we read in Domeſday- 
book, certain Revenucs were aſſigned by an old 
cuſtom to one or two Prieſts, on this condition, 
that they ſhould go on Embaſſies for the Kings 
of England into Wales; and, to uſe the words 
of the ſaid Book, The men of Archenfeld, when- 
ever the Army marches againſt the Enemy, by cuſ- 
tom make the Avantward, and in the return bome- 
ward, the Rereward. | 
As the Muncw runs along the lower part of 
this County, ſo the Ye with a winding courſe The River 
cuts it in the middle; upon which, in the We- e: 
ſtern bound, ſtands C/fford-caſtle, which Willi- Cliford- 
am Fitz-Osborn Earl of Hereford uit upon his Caſtle. 
own Waſte (theſe are the very words of Domeſ- Herti. 
day-book,) but Ralph de Todeny held it. It is 
ſuppos'd, that it came afterwards to Walter 
the ſon of Richard Punt, a Norman; for his 
ſirname was de Clifford, and from him the illu- 
ſtrious family of the Cliffords, Earls of Cum- 
berland, did originally deſcend. But in King 
Edward the firſt's time, John Giffard held it, Inq. 25 E. 1 
who married the heir. of Walter Clifford, 
Thence the Me, with a crooked and winding 
ſtream rolls along by Whitney, which has given Whitney. 
name to a noted family; next by Bradwardin- Bradwardin- 
Caſtle, which gave both original and name to Cattle. 
the famous Thomas Bradtwardin Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who for his great variety of know- 
ledge, and his admirable proficiency in the moſt 
obſtruſe parts of learning, was in that age ho- 
nour'd with the title of T Do#or proſundus. 
[Upon the ſame river, two miles from Here- 
ford, is Eaton-wall, * a Camp, containing about Eaton. 


Gilden Vale; 


+ The pro- 
found DoRor. 


* Aubr. MS, 
twenty 


* * 
. 
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Aubr. MS. 
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twenty acres. The ' works of it are ſingle, ex 
cept a little on the Weſt-ſide. And about two 


miles from hence, and a mile from Nencheſter, is 
. Creden-bill; upon which, is a very great Camp, 


and mighty works : the here is inwards as 
well as outwards ; and the whole contains by 
eſtimation about forty acres.] At length, the 
etropolis of this 
County. : 
How far that little Tract, Arcenfeld, reach 

I know not; but the affinity between theſe 
names, Ereinuc, Arcenftld, - Ariconium (the Town 
mention'd by Antoninus in theſe 3 and 
Hareford or Hereford, the preſent 
this Shire; have by degrees induced me to 
think. that all the reſt are derived from Arico- 
nium. And yet I do not believe Ariconium and 
Hereford the ſame 5 but as Baſle in Germany has 
the name of Auguſta Rauracorum, and Baldach 
in Aſſyria the name of Babylon ( becauſe, as 
this had its original from the ruins of Baby- 
lon, ſo that had it from thoſe of Auguſta ;) juſt 
ſo our Hariford (for thus the common people 
call it) had its name and original, in my o- 
pinion, from its neighbour Ariconium; which 
at 'this day has no clear marks of a Town, ha- 

ing been deſtroyed, as is reported, by an Earth- 
quake. Only, it ſtill retains a ſlight ſhadow 
of the name, being call'd Kenchefter, and ſhews 
ſome ruins of old Walls call'd Kenchefter-Walls, 
about which are often dug up ſtones of inlaid 
Chequer-work, Britiſh Bricks, Roman Coins, 
Sc. [ Here, about the year 1669. was found 
in a wood, a great vault, with tables of plaſter 
in it. The vault it ſelf was paved with ſtone ; 
and, thereabouts, were dug-up alſo many pieces 
of Roman Coins, with | =. oy Bones, leaden 
Pipes, feveral Roman Urns with aſhes in them, 
and other veſſels, the uſe whereof was un- 
known. And upon another view of the place, 
in the year 1670, was diſcovered a Bath ; and 


the brick which heated it, remained en- 
tire.] But Hareford her daughter + would carry 


more expreſs remains of the name ; [if this in- 
deed were the 2 2. 
a Saxon original, implying no more t 
4 ford of the 4 nor * * vulgar's pro- 
nouncing it Hariford to be of any weight, when 
it appears by our moſt ancient Annals, that it 
was conſtantly written Henepopy. Which interpre- 
tation doth alſo well ſuit the fituation of the 
place; the Severn being for many hundred years 
the frontier between two Nations almoſt always 
at war.] ; GY | 

This City ſtands eaſtward, ſcarce three Ita- 
tian miles from Kencheſter, amongſt Meadows 


extremely pleaſant, and Corn-fields very fruit- 


ful; encompaſs'd almoſt with-rivers ; by an ano- 


nymous one, on the north and weſt ſides, and 
on the ſouth, by the Vye, which haſtens hi- 


ther out of Wales. 


Religion, and the Martyrdom of Eibelbert, King 
of the Eaſt-Angles; who ( whilſt in perſon he 


793. 


der'd by Quendreda, Offa's wife, who longed 


It is ſuppoſed to have 
firſt ſprung- up, when the Saxon Heptarchy was 
in its glory; founded, as ſome write, by Ed- 
ward the Elder: and indeed there is no men- 
tion of it more ancient. For the Britains, 
before the name of Hereford was known, called 
the place Trefawith from Beech- trees; and Hen- 


ford from an Old way : and the Saxons them- 


felves, xenn-lez, from Fern. It owes, if I mi- 
ſtake not, its greateſt increaſe and growth, to 


courted the daughter of Offa King of the 
Mercians) was villainouſly way-laid and mur- 


than to ſee her daughter honourably married. | 


etropolis of 


15, 


But it is really of 


He was thereupon taken into the Catalogue of 5. Ethelbert 
Mattyrs, and had a Church here built and de- Martyr. 


dicated to him by Milfrid a King of the 
Country; which being ſoon adorn'd with 
a Biſhop's See, grew very rich, by the libera- 
lity, firſt of the Mercian, and afterwards of 


the Weſt-Saxon, Kings. For they at length 
** ſſeſſed of this City, as may be. gather d 
from 


illiam of Malmeſbury ; where he writes, 
that Athelian the Weſt-Saxon had reduced the 
Princes of Wales in this City, to ſuch ſtreights, 
that agreed to pdy him tribute ( beſides 
hounds and hawks) viz. twenty pound weight 
of Gold, and three hundred pound of Silver, 
every year. This City, as far as my reading 
has carry'd me, had never any misfortune, un- 
leſs it were in the year of our Lord 1055, 
when Gryffin Prince of .South Wales, and Al- 
gar an Engliſhman, rebelling againſt Edward 
the Confeſſor, and having routed Earl Ralph, 
ſacked the City, deſtroy'd the Cathedral, and 
carried away captive Leofgar the Biſhop. But 


Harold, having ſoon ſuppreſs'd this rebellion, 


fortified it, as Floriacenſis informs us, with a 
broad and high Rampire. Upon this account it 
is, that Malmeſbury || writes thus; Hereford is 
no great City, and yet by the high and formidable 
ruins of its ſteep and broken Bulwarks, it ſbetos that 
it bas been conſigerable : and as it appears by 


Domeſday book, there were in all but one hundred 


and three men, within and without the walls, The 
Normans afterwards built a very large and 
ſtrong Caſtle (on the eaſt - ſide of the Cathedral, 
along the river Dye;) the work, as ſome re- 
port of Earl Miles; which is now ruin'd by 


Ln de 


ontificibus, 


time, and falling to decay. [Leland “ ſays, that . ngneras 
this Caſtle, by the ruins, -appear'd to have MS. 


been one of the faireſt, largeſt, and ſtrong- 
eſt in England. The walls were high, and firm, 
and full bf great towers; and where the river 


was not a- ſufficient defence for it, there it was 


ſtrongly ditch'd. It had two Wards, each of them 
ſurrounded with water : the Dungeon was high 
and exceeding well fortify'd, having, in t 

outward wall or ward, ten towers of a ſemi- 


| circular figure, and one great tower in the in- 


ner ward. Some_think (fays the ſame writer) 
that Heraldus began this Caſtle, after that he 
had conquer'd the rebeltion of the Welſhmen in 
King Edward the Confeſſor's time. Some think, 
that the Lacies Earls of Hereford were the 


great makers of it, and the Bobuns Earls of 
He 


reford] Afterwards, they wall'd the City 
about. In the reign of King Henry the firſt, 
the preſent beautiful Church was 44 by 
Biſhop Reinelm; which his ſucceſſors enlarged 
by adding to it a neat College, and fine hou- 
ſes for the Prebendaries. For, beſides the Bi- 
ſhop (who has three hundred and two Church- 
es in his Dioceſe) there are in this Church, a 
Dean, two Archdeacons, a Præcentor, a Chan- 


cellour, a Treaſurer, and twenty eight Pre-. 
I ſaw ſcarce any Monuments in it, 
beſides thoſe of the Biſhops : and I have heard, 
that Thomas Cantlow the Biſhop, a perſon nobly 


bendaries. 


born, had there a ſtately and magnificent tomb ; 
who being canoniz'd for his holineſs, wanted 
little of out-ſhining the Royal Martyr Ethel- 
bert : fo great was the opinion of his piety 
and devotion. | The City is pretty large, and 
had once fix Pariſh-Churches ; but two of theſe 
were demoliſhed in the late Civil wars. It is 
govern'd by a Mayor and ſix Aldermen, a Re- 
corder, c. and has an Hoſpital liberally en- 


dow'd for the maintenance of twelve poor peo- 
more for the Kingdom of the Eaſt Angles, | ple; which had like to have gone to ruin, had 


+Mr Gregor} 


not the care of two + worthy Perſons preven- 4% Me 


4 


ted Diggs. 


— 
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ted it.] According to Geographers, the Longi- 

tude of this City is twenty degrees, twenty- 

four minutes; Latitude fifty- two degrees, fox 

minute. | | 

| [Above the City, in the Pariſh of Dinder, 

* Aubr. MS. is a Roman Camp call'd Oyfer-hbill ; which 

Oyſter-hill. name may perhaps retain ſome footſteps of O- 

ſtorius Scapula, who commanded in thoſe parts; 

unleſs it ſhall appear to have ſome known 

and ſpecial relation to the Shell-fſh of that 
name.] | | 

The Wye has ſcarce gone three miles from 

this City, but it meets the river Lug; which 

having run with a rapid ſtream from Radner- 

Hills, glides with a ſtill courſe through this 

County, from North-weſt to ' South-eaſt. At 

the firft entrance, it has a diſtant proſpect of 

Brampton Brampton Brian, a Caſtle which a famous famil 

rn, (hence ſirnam'd de Brampton, whoſe Chriſtian 

name was uſually Brian) held by a continued 

ſucceſſion to the time of King Edward the firſt, 

when by heirs-female it came to R. Harley. 

[About the borders between Shropſhire and 

+ Aubr. MS. this County, near Lanterdin, F is a perfect Ro- 

Brandon. man Camp, call'd Brandon, very commodiouſly 

ſituated for water, by: reaſon of the nearneſs of 

the river Teme. It is a ſingle ſquare-work with 

four ports. And about half a mile from hence, 

on the other ſide of the river, was the Briti 

Camp (now covered with great Oaks,) called 

Coxall. It hath been obſerved in ſome old Deeds 

of the Harleys (of Brampton-Bryan-caſtle hard by) 

that it is written Coxwalſl, not Coxall, or Coxball; 

ſo that the place ſeems to have had the latter 

rt of the name from this vallum, or wall; in 

ike manner, as the Wall in Wiltſhire, Walton 

in Surrey, Zaton's-wall, and Walford under 

Brandon. A quarter of a mile from Brandon, 

+ Aubr. MS. + are two barrows. One of them was cauſed 


Lug. riv. 
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| Merewalch 'a Mercian King 


Lion that appeared in a Viſion [to King Mer- 

wald, upon which he began his Nunnery here, * Lel. Itiner. 

as ſome have dreamed. But by the Britains it 

is called  Lhan Lieni; which, ſigniſying a 

Church of Nuns, and it being certain that 

| founded here a 

3 for Nuns (which was Fr a Cell 
onging to the Monaſtery of Reading; ) to 

fork ies another Original of the — he 

be labour in vain, And there are ſome 

who derive it from Linum Flax; the beſt kind 

of which, grows here. = this place (accord- 

ing to tradition) King ald, or Merwalſh, Ibid. 

and ſome of his Succeſſors, had a Caſtle or 

Palace, on a hill-ſide by the Town; tbe place 

(ſays Leland) is new called Comfor-Caſtle, and 

there are to be ſeen tokens of ditches where build- 


y | ings have been.) But now it glories chiefly in 


the Wool of the neighbouring parts (common- 

ly called Lemſter Ore,) which, * 2 ing that Lemſter-Ore, 
of Apulia and Tarentum, is by all Europe ac- the beſt Wool. 
counted the beſt. It is ſo famous alſo for 

Wheat, and the fineſt White-bread, that Len- Lemfter- - 


fter-Bread and Weably-Ale (a Town belonging Bread and 


to the noble family of D*Eureux,) are grown Wer. 
into a Proverb. By reaſon of theſe Commodi- 
ties, the Markets of Lemſter were very much fre- 


uented; and they of Hereford and Worceſter 


ib | obſerving it, were ſo envious, that they obliged 


them, by virtue of the King's Authority, to 
alter their Market- day; complaining that the 
confluence of people thither, impaired their 
Markets. [From this place, Villiam Farmer, 
Lord Lemſter, was created a Baron of this 
Realm, in the fourth year of King William 
and Queen Mary.] I have nothing more to 
add concerning it, but that William Breoſa 
Lord of Brecknock, when he revolted from 
King John, ſet it on fire, and defaced it. As 


to be dug in the year 1662; when they met for Webley, it is ſeated more within the Coun- Webley. 


with a great deal of Coals and ſome pieces of 


try, and was the Barony of the Verdons; the 


burnt Bones. Alſo, in the middle, they found | firſt of which family, Bertram de Verdon, came Barons Ver- 


an Urn about two foot and a half high, full of | 


coals and aſhes, with ſome pieces of burnt 

bones.] But the Lug has a nearer view of 

Wigmore. Wigmere, in Saxon Uyzings-mepe, | Which was re- 
paired in ancient times by King Edward the 

elder, and afterwards fortify'd. with a Caſtle by 

William Earl of Hereford, in the waſt of à ground 

(for ſo it is in Domeſday-book) which was called 
Mareſtun, in the tenure of Ranulph de Mor- 

timer, from whom thoſe Mortimers who were 
afterwards Earls of March, were . deſcended : 

but of theſe more 'in Radnorſhire. Three 

2 miles off, there is another neighbouring Caſtle 
Richards-Ca- called Richard's-Caſtle, which was poſſeſſed firſt 
Lords of Ri- by the Sayes, then by the Mortimers, and at- 
chards-Caſtle. terwards by the Talbets. At length, by the 
daaughters of J. Talbot, the inheritance was di- 
1... vided betwixt Guarin Arcbdtacon and Matthew 
+, , Gurnay. [It ſtands on the top of a very rocky 
hill well wooded;' but even in Leland's time 

the walls and towers of it were going to de- 
cay.] Beneath this Caſtle, Nature (which no 

where ſports. her ſelf more in ſhewing won- 

ders, than in the waters,) hath brought- forth 

a little Well, which is always full of ſmall 
fiſh-bones (or as others think, ſmall frog- bones,) 
notwithſtanding it is every now and then emp- 

tied and clear d of them; whence it is com- 
Bone-Well. monly called Bone. Well. And not far off ſtands 
Coft-Caſtle, belonging to the famous and very 

ancient and knightly family of the Crofts. [In 

the Park, is a large Camp with two great ditches, 


call'd the Ambry : from whence is a very lovely 


proſpect. ] 


Lemſter.,  Thence the Lag goes on to Lemſter, called 


alſo Leonminſter and Leonis Monaſterium, from a 


into England with the Normans, and his poſte- don. 

rity, by marriage with one of the heirs of the 

Laceys of Trim in Ireland, were for ſome time 

hereditary Conſtables of Ireland: but at laſt, 

the eſtate devolved, by daughters, to the Fur- 

nivals, Burgherſh, the Ferrers of Groby, and 

Cropbull; and from the Crepbulls, by the Fer- 

rars of Chartley, to the D' Evereuxs, Earls 

of Eſſex. Near neighbours to Febley, but more 
weſtward, are, Huntingdon- Caſtle, which former- Huntingdon- 
ly belonged to the Bohuns, Earls of Hereford Calle. 

and Eſſex; Kinnerſley, which belonged to the an- Kinnerſley. 
cient Houſe of De- la- bere; and Eradſley, the ha- Erdfley. 
bitation, for a long time, of the famous and an- 
cient family of the Baſterviles; which bred in Baſkervile. 
old time ſo many noted Knights: they de- — 3 
duce their original from a Niece of Gunora, the 4 Nepti. 
moſt celebrated Norman Lady, and flouriſhed 

long ſince in this County, and its neighbour 
Shropſhire; and held (to note ſo much by the bj) 
the Hamlet of Lanton in Capite, as of the Honour F I? Hilarii 
of Montgomery, by the ſervice of giving the King? H 3. 
one barbed Arrow as often as be came into thoſe 

parts to hunt in Cornedon-Chace. 

Now, the Lug haſtens to the Wye, firſt, by | 
Hampton, where Rowland Lenthall, Maſter of Hampton, 
the Wardrobe to King Henry the fourth, who 

married one of the heirs of Thomas Earl of A- 

rundel, built a very fine Houſe, which the 

Coning ſbeys, a family of great note in theſe parts, 

have a good while inhabited. [Of this Family, 

Thomas Coningſby hath not long ſince been ad- 

vanced to the dignity of a Baron, and Earl of 

this Realm; and his daughter, Margaret Co- 

ningſby, hath alſo been created Baroneſs and 


Vol. I. 


Viſcounteſs Coningſby of Hampton-court.] Thence 
| 2 che 


" Marden. the Lug runs by Marden and Scutbon, or Suttan: 
Sutton. of which, Sution ſhews ſome - ſmall remains of 
King Offa's Palace, infamous for the murder of 

ing Ethelbert; and Marden. is noted for the 
tomb of the ſaid King Ethelbert, who for a 

long time lay buried here in obſcurity, before he 

was tranſlated to Hereford. ¶ Between Sutton 

and Hereford,' in a common Meadow call'd 

Wergins. the Wergins, were placed two large Stones for 


— 


à water-mark ; one erected upright, and the} 


other laid athwart. In the late Civil wars, a- 
bout the ' 1652, they were removed to a- 
bout twelve ſcore paces diſtance, and no body 
knew how; which gave occaſion to a common 
Opinion, That they were carried thither by the 
Devil. When they were ſet in their places a- 
gain, one of them required nine yoke of Oxen 
to draw it.] Near the conflux of the Lug 
and the Wye, eaſtward, a Hill, which they call 
' Marcley-hill, Marcley-Hill, did in the year 1575. rouſe it ſelf 
as it were out of ſleep, and for three days to- 

A moving gether ſhoving its prodigious body forward 
mountain. with a horrible roaring noiſe, and overturning 
every thing in its way, rais'd it ſelf (to the 
great aſtoniſhment of the beholders) to a higher 
place; by that kind of Earthquake, I ſuppoſe, 
which the Naturaliſts call Braſmatia. Not far 
from hence, towards the Eaft likewiſe, under 
| Malvern-bills (by which the Eaſt- ſide of this 
Ledbury. County is here bounded,) ſtands Ledbury, n 
Wahler the river Ledden; a Town of note, which + a. 
* on of great power, gave 


s calls win the Saxon, a 
e oh to the Church of Hereford, out of a perfua- 
ſays he was fon, that he was cured of the Palfy by the 
the ſon of interceſſion of St. Ethelbert. [At this place, 
Edricus Syl- an Hoſpital was founded by Hugh Folliot Biſhop 
1 Lib. of Hereford ; for the retrieving of which, when 
Curial 2. it was greatly decayed and impoveriſmed, a Sta- 
cap. 11. tute paſſed in Parliament in the 23d year of 

Queen Elizabeth.] | As for the Military En- 
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in Briſtol.] 
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firſt's time) to Reginald Grey. After the Wye has 
run a little further, and ſaluted Goderich-Caftte, Goderich- 
which King John gave to William Earl Marſhal, Calle. 
and which afterwards the principal ſeat: 
of the Tabou; it takes leave of Herefordſhire, 
and into the County of Monmouth. [In - 
W is Doward: (in Doward: 
the pari tcburch) - a pretty high bill, 
on the top whereof, one ——— the. 
ditches, that there had been an ancient fortifica- 
tion; and what makes it more probable, is, that 
in digging. there for Iron-ore and Lime-ſtone, 
broad- — — been found of wo 
years ; and not long the teſt part of 
the bones of 'a Gignotitke perſon — Band here 
interr'd, in a place which ſeemed to be arch'd 
over. The length of all the joints were twice 
the length of others of this age; and were given 
by two neighbouring Gentlemen to a Surgeon t 6 
oy 4 , : a amore, an 


W |; 

In the declenfion of the Saxon Government, Mr. „ Bite. 
Ralph ſon of Walter Medantin by Geda King Earls of He- 
Edward the Confeſſor's ſiſter, govern'd this reford. 
County as an Officiary Earl. But the Nor- 
mans diveſted him of this honour, and ſubſti- 
tuted in his room | William the fon of Ofbern 
of Crepon, or, as the Normans calFd him, Fitz- 
 Ofpern, a perſon very nearly allied to the Dnkes 
of Normandy. He being flain in the wars in 
Flanders, was fucceeded by his fon Roger ſir- 
named de Hretevill, who died outlaw'd, leav- * Proſcripius, 
ing no legitimate iſſue. Then, King Stephen 
reſtor d to Robert le Boſſu Earl of Leiceſter, 
ſom of the heir of Ema de Bretevill (I ſpeak 
out of the very original); the Borough of Hereford, 
and thi Caſtle, and the whole County f Hereford, 
to deſcend by inberilance; but to no purpoſe. For 
Maud the Empreſs, - who contended with Ste- 
phen for the Crown, advanced Miles, fon of 
Walter, Conſtable of Gloceſter,' to that honour, 


+ Capt. Sca- 


trenchment on the neighbouring hill, I need 
ſay nothing of it, 1 in this tract (which 
was a Frontier, and the ſeat of war, firſt be- 
tween the Romans and the Britains, and after- 
wards between the Britains and the Saxons) 
the like are to be ſeen in many places. [Not 
far from Lidbury, is Colwal ; near which, up- 
on the Waſte, as a Countryman was digging 
a ditch about his cottage, he found a Crown, 
or Coronet of gold, with gems ſet deep in it. 
It was of a ſize large enough to be drawn 
over the arm, with the fleeve. The Scones of 
it are ſaid to have been ſo valuable, as to 
be fold by a Jeweller for fifteen hundred 
pounds. ] Pans 
Now, the Me, enlarg'd by the Lug, fetches 
a winding compaſs, firſt by Holme Lacy, the 
ſeat of the ancient and noble family of Scuda- 
mores, which was much advanced by matching 
with an heireſs of the Houſe of Ewias in this 
County, and with Huntercombe, &c. elſewhere; 
8 of later years, by enjoying the title of 
iſcount Sligoe in the Kingdom of Ireland. ] 
From hence, the Hye paſſes [by Broctbhampton; 
near which, upon Capellar-bill, is a very large 
{quariſh Camp, called Wobury. It is double- 
trenched, and near half a mile long, but nar- 
row. Then, it runs] between Roſſe, noted for 
Smiths, and Milton over-againſt it, a very an- 
cient Caſtle of the Greys, Tha which ſo many 
famous perſons of that ſirname have had their 
original. It was built, as the common report 
goes, by Hugh Long champ: but publick Re- 
cords aſſure us, that King John gave Wilton, 
with the Caſtle, to Henry Long-champ, and that 
it came by marriage to William Fitz- Hugh, and 
likewiſe, not long after (in King Edward the 
: 25 | 
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Brockhamp- 
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Wilton. 
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and made him Conſtable of England. Never- Conſtables of 
theleſs, King Stephen afterwards diveſted him England. 
of theſe honours. This Miles had five ſons, 
Roger, Walter, Henry, William and Mahel, 
all perſons of great note; and who died un- 
timely deaths, after they had all, except William, 
ſucceeded | one another in their father's eſtate, 
without any iſſue. King Henry, amongſt other 
gave to Roger, The Mote of Hereford, Girald. 
with the whole Cafile, and the third penny of the Cambriæ 
revenues of the Pleas of the whole County of Here. Itin. l. 1. c. 2. 
ford, of which be made bim Earl. But upon Ro- 
r's death, if we may credit Robert Monten- 
„the ſame King kept . ihe Eerldom of Hereford 
to bimſelf. Margaret the eldeſt - ſiſter of thoſe, 
was marry'd ta Hwnpbrey Bobun, the third of 
that name, and his Poſterity were Conſtables | 
of England, viz. Humphrey Bohun the fourth, 
and Henry his ſon, to whom King John grant- 2 par. Chart. 
ed Twenty pound, to be rectiv'd yearly of the third An. 1 Reg. 
= ef the County e Hereford, whereof be made ani paris 
im Earl. This Henry marry'd the ſiſter and 1 ib. Walden. 
heir of William Mandeville Earl of Eſſex, and ſis. Lib. Mo- 
died in the fourth year of King Henry the naſterii Lan- 
third. Humphrey the fifth of that name, his hony. 
ſon ; who was alfo Earl of Eſex, and had Hum- 
pbrey the ſixth, who died before his father, 
having firſt begot Humphrey the ſeventh 1 
a daughter and one of the heirs of William 
Breos Lord of Brecknock. . His fon Humpbrey 
the eighth was ſlain at Boroughbrig, leaving by 
Elizabeth his wife, daughter of King Edward 
the firſt, and dowager of the Earl of Holland, 
a numerous iſſue, viz: Jobn Bobun, Humphrey 
the ninth, both Earls of Hereford and Eſſex, 
who died without iſſue; and Wilkam, Earl of 
Northampton, who had, by Elizabeth, 98 
ry | an 
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and one of the heirs of Giles . Lord Badleſmer, 


Humphrey Bobun (the tenth and laſt of the Bo- 
huns,) Earl of Hereford, Eſſex, and Northamp- 
ton, and alſo Conſtable of England. He left two 


Duke of Gloceſter, 


Mary. marry'd to Henry 
of Lancaſter Earl 


Derby, who was created 


Duke of Hereford, and was afterwards crown'd 


King of England. After this, the Stafford. Dukes 
of Buckingham took the title of Earls of Hereford : 
they were deſcended from a daughter of Thomas 
of Woodftock; which daughter was afterwards 
maxry*d to William Bourchier, call'd Earl of Eu. 


But + in our memory, King Edward the ſixth 


honour'd Walter D' Eureux, deſcended by the 


Bourchiers from the Bohuns, with the title of Viſ- 
count Hereford, whoſe grandchild by a ſon was af- 
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terwards created Earl of Eſſex by Queen Elizabeth. 
ſaid Walter 


, Eleanor wife of Thomas de Woodſtock, | by 


— 


who was 
ereford be- 


count Hereford. After him, it was enjoy'd b 
his ſon. and grandſon (both Leicęſters ;) and 


- 


laſt, Who dying without iſſue, the Honour de- 
volved upon Price Devereux, deſcended from Sir 


George Devereux, brother of the laſt Walter, be- 
fore-mentioned. ] 


This County contains 176 ' Pariſh Churches. 


Part 


ter them, by Edward Devereux; brother to the 
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Part of a LETTER from Mr. Edward Lhwyd, concerning | 


bis Tranſlation of the Counties of Wales, and his Ad-. 


* 


- ditions thereunto. + Th 51 5 ele | 


. FN tht; Tranlation, I bevt, twvithout favour or prejudice, endeavoured to retain "the 


.""# ſenſe of the Author but whereas I have ſometimes differ d in writing the Welſh names 
| e Perſons and Places; I preſum'd few Readers would ſcruple to allow me that liberty. 
Nor can it derogate any 


thing from our excellent Author's character, that a native of that country ſhould 
pretend to a more ins knowledge of the Britiſh than himſelf. However in Ibis caſe, as I have 


not wholly wwritten the Welſh words according to the Engliſh Cuſtom, ſo neither bave 1 kept ftriftly to the 
common method of toriting Welſh z but have uſed a more general Alphabet, whereby ſuch as are unac- 
guainted with that Language, will pronounce the words much truer ; and they that. underſtand it, will 


find no occafion of miſtakes. For example, in regard the letter C in the Welſh and Iriſh, is befere all 


Vowels pronounced lite K (as Cilcen is read Kilken,) but in every other language obtains that Pronun- | 


ciation only before a, o, and u; I bave.in ſuch words as are purely Welſh ſubſtituted K for it; in 


the pronunciation whereof, all Languages agree. Nor can the Criticks in the Welſh call this an Innova- - 
tionz-the Letter K being common in ancient MSS. though never uſed in printed Books.” Lat alſo, for 
the lite reaſons, taken the ſame liberty. in writing V for F, and F for Ff, Lh for Ll, and Dh fer Dd. 
And whereas the word Lhan in the names of | Churches is commonly joined with that which follows, as 
Lhankelian,” Lhanieſtin, Sc. I thought it better Orthography to ſeparate. it ; writing Lhan, Elian, 


. which fignmifies St. Zlian's, Church 3 and Lhan Teftin, 1. e. St. Juſtin's. ————— # hat. I baue 
added, are generally Obſervations of my own, and where they are not: ſo, I have taten care o in- 
form the Reader,. 2 us E oY | A : £8: AS" ; by 428 Ba E 
þ ' 1 8 | 85 | PY Pts s 
—: a are. e . . . + FEES 2 $a We Od 
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Pronunciation of the WELS H. 
Ch is pronounced as the Engliſh Gb amongſt the Vulgar in the North, but more roughly. *, +» 
= Th in the words — 4 That, &c. =" | . F R 

the Engliſh G, in the words Gain, Gift, &c. N 
in Engliſh, in the words Vin, Nin; but never, as in Wind, Kind, & c. 

Lh is 1 4 ſibilating L, and is pronounced in reſpect of L as Th, with reference to 7. 
as the Engliſh 7 in the words Limb, Him, &c. $i Sy | 


* " 
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U 4 
IW is always a Vowel, and pronounced like the Engliſh o. * 
2 


in monoſyllables, and in the final Syllables of other words, as in Engliſhz but generally in 
the penultima or antepenultima as 7 in the Engliſh words, Third, Bird; O in Honey, Money; 
U in Mud, Mut, &c. , 


All the other Letters are pronounced as in Engliſh, and never alter their pronunciation, 
* denotes a long Vowel; as Min, is pronounced like the Engliſh word Mane. 


| * ſhews only the accent in ſhort Vowels. 
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